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LONG FOCUS MIRRORS 

are very good as far as they go; that is they are far away from the flame, and 
mOS!*! ,e ™ Hable to break from defective or clogged burners. 

SHORT FOCUS MIRRORS 

fift are also excellent in that they collect more light rays than a long focus. 

wt NAVY STANDARD MIRRORS 

means nothing, and has no relation to an automobile light that uses a gas flame 

CRAY & DAVIS LENS MIRRORS 

combine all the good points of the above, and are designed especially for use on an 
automobile, to be used with an acetylene gas flame. They are composed of scien- 
tific curves to reflect every ray of light, and also designed to overcome the small 
dark ring of the acetylene flame, so no shadows are cast, and that is the reason 
why we get 30 PER CENT. MORE CANDLE-POWER (from tests at one of the 
largest institutes in the country) than our nearest competitor, and that is one of the 
many reasons why such concerns as Winton, Peerless, fprce, Elmore, Stoddard- 
Dayton, Reo, Pennsylvania, Rainier, Pope-Hartford, Prei I'er, Dorris, Garford and 
Jackson, use them. 

GRAY & DAVIS 

AMESBURY, MASS. 
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Engineers Looking Pleasant at the Fine New Plant of the Chalmers- Detroit Company. 



r\ETROIT, June 27.— With the conclusion of the luncheon 
P fcndered the visiting technical men by Messrs. Russell and 
Kumney, of the Detroit Steel Products Company, at the Detroit 
Boat Club on Belle Isle, and the technical session and business 
meeting which followed it, there came to an end the most suc- 
cessful gathering that the Society of Automobile Engineers has 
ever had in its existence of three years. It was the Third An- 
nual summer meeting and was scheduled for Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of this week, but the widespread interest mani- 
ested in the occasion became evident very earlv as the automo- 
Mie builders and designers, as well as their technical con- 
reres in the accessory field, began to drop in at the Hotel Tuller 
neadquarters on Wednesday afternoon, and as shown by the 
an? 1 " glSter> there were representatives from Coast to Coast, 
imirl i', m B0St °" and An e eIes coming 'n close prox- 
ty, while practically every important automobile manufac- 

Ulent Ce " ter eSSt ° f tHe Mississi PP i contributed its quota of 

matV/Vn" 1 * ° f the Untiring efforts of H - E - C 0 " 5 "' chair- 
Tan,.. u» tr0,t entertain ment committee, and his co-workers, 

Brush [ r ° n ' RuSSe " Huff ' Henr y Ford - and Alanson P - 

emrin eVer ^ h,ng was in complete readiness for the visiting 
wneers. Owing to the most cordial invitation of the Ameri- 
n j»oetv of Mechanical Engineers to participate in all and 
<" tne numerous entertainments provided by the local com- 



mittee of that body and extended to the automobile engineers 
by President Holman and Secretary Rice of the A. S. M. E, it 
was impossible to definitely outline the entire program in ad- 
vance. After conferring with Messrs. Coffin, Herron and Huff, 
of the local committee, it was decided to schedule the papers 
by E. S. Foljambe on "Autogenous Welding in Automobile 
Construction," and by Otto Heins on "Some Recent Develop- 
ments in Magneto Ignition with Special Reference to the Bosch 
System," for Thursday night instead of devoting an entire 
evening to each, in order to be able to take advantage of the 
very kind invitation of the Mechanical Engineers to take part 
in their excursion to Bois Blanc island, at the mouth of the 
Detroit river, on Friday afternoon. 

The first thing on the program Thursday morning was at- 
tendance at the launching of the huge lake freighter, Daniel B. 
Meachem, the invitation of the Great Lakes Engineering Works 
to the Mechanical Engineers having been extended by the latter 
to the automobile fraternity. The steamer "Britannia" left the 
Third street dock, loaded to the rails, and proceeded down the 
river to the shipbuilding plant. The 10,500-ton cargo carrier 
was slid off the ways laterally and plunged into her native 
element with what was scarcely a ripple, considering her huge 
bulk, though some of the engineers and their ladies whose curi- 
osity led them too near found the wavelet real moist when it 
caught them unawares. 
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Thomas- Detroit* Which Took Visitors to Grosse Point. 

The automobile contingent was met at the dock on the return 
of the "Britannia" by a number of cars kindly tendered for the 
occasion by the Thomas, now the Chalmers, and the Packard 
factories, and were taken out to Dobson's, where one of the 
typical frog-leg and chicken dinners for which Detroit is so 
justly famous was served at the invitation of the Society. Fol- 
lowing this, the members were treated to a view of the long line 
of beautiful residences that front on Lake St. Clair. The ladies 
of the auto engineers' party were then left at the Detroit Coun- 
try Club for afternoon tea with the ladies of the A. S. M. E., 
at the invitation of Mrs. Dow, head of the ladies' entertainment 
committee, the engineers themselves proceeding to the Thomas 
plant, where they were welcomed by Mr. Coffin and his right 
hand man, J. G. Utz, and R. G. Chapin, treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

Naturally, the chief object of interest was Mr. Coffin's new 
production, the Chalmers-New-Detroit, upon which he and Mr. 
Utz have been working for a year or two past, one of the cars 
having been on the road since last October, but which has been 
kept so very quiet that none outside of the shop had the faint- 
est inkling of the new and startling development until its creators 
were ready to take the lid off, for the car that had been on the 
road all that time was most effectively disguised with a huge 
body and tool box. 

Expressions of surprise and admiration at the many ingenious 
and novel features incorporated in the car by Mr. Coffin, such as 
its block motor, integral manifolds, with power plant and trans- 
mission on three-point suspension, single pedal clutch and 
brake control, were universal. The light and airy buildings of 
the new Chalmers plant with their high ceilings, white walls, and 
immense stretches of glass, also came in for unstinted approval, 
while the many kinks of shop practice introduced by Mr. Coffin 
and his assistants to facilitate manufacturing, and particularly 




On the "Britannia" at the Invitation of the A. S. M. E. 



the assembling of the cars, brought forth much commendation. 
After looking pleasant for the ubiquitous man behind the camera, 
Mr. Benham — and who could not look pleasant in Detroit, where 
as expressed by the motto on the reverse of the souvenir fobs 
presented by the local committee, "Life is worth living" — the 
engineers were whisked across town to the Ford plant. 

The men who design and build cars and their parts had 
already been treated to more than one surprise, but here indeed 
was a genuine eye-opener that made every optic literally bulge. 
The very atmosphere of the plant seemed to spawn Ford runa- 
bouts and roadsters — they were here, there, and everywhere, 
wherever one looked he saw Fords, not in ones and twos, but in 
flocks. Under the kind guidance of Mr. Wills, the factory 
superintendent and technical head of the plant, the engineers 
were treated to a comprehensive view of the system that makes' 
a Ford "every six minutes of every working day," a possibility. 
But it was not in the ingenuity displayed in the numerous meth- 
ods of machining and assembling the eighty odd cars that con- 
stituted a day's output, that drew open-mouthed admiration, as 
it was the spirit of the workmen. "Man alive, they actually 
run and jump to grab the 
pieces to put them togeth- 
er," remarked one of the ex- 
perienced visiting designers 
to a confrere. Wherever 
one looked, the men were 
finishing parts and building 
Ford cars from the ground 
up, as if their very exist- 
ence depended upon finish- 
ing the task in hand. But 
when they came to the next 
job, it was the same story 
of high pressure and sus- 
tained tension. "Every man 
in the place must be on 
piece work," was the opinion 
voiced by an old hand in 
shop practice and manage- 
ment, but a request for en- 
lightenment on the subject 
made later to James Cou- 
zens, treasurer of the Ford 
Company, proved this not to 
be the case. "It's the Ford 
spirit," said Mr. Couzens, 
and the men who had seen 
its working realized for the 
first time that it was the 
intangible thing that the Frenchmen have so aptly termed esprit 
oc corps that made possible the manufacture of more than 
17,000 cars in less than two years. 

"We're practically cleaning up this series now," remarked Mr. 
wills to an inquiry. "But what are these endless stacks of 
mushed motor units that cover every part of the floor?" asked 
the questioner. "Oh, those will all be out of here in six weeks 
w S °«w Si T thC F ° rd en 8 in «r, adding in a most nonchalant 
way, We have only about 2,000 cars left to build." The shut- 
down whistle for the day found the visiting engineers in the 
testing room of the plant where two long rows of motors run- 
ng at full speed mad e conversation utterly impossible. This 
was practically the only department in which the long-drawn-out 
mast ot the whistle caused the men to hustle for the wash 
oasin, but anyone who had been testing Ford motors all day was 
enuued t0 the privilege In , he other departmentS) many kept 
ngnt on working until the rush to wash was through. 

in the evening, the first paper scheduled was that on autoge- 
nous welding but owing to some delay in setting up the ap- 
hv th n- demonstration, which had been kindly supplied 
m ' v , " n0n * Acetylene Development Company of 
ew xork, and the Linde Air Products Company of Buffalo, the 




President Fay and Manager 
Newman Confer. 
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paper on "The Storage Battery in Automobile Work," by Bruce 
Ford, was read and discussed at some length. Mr. Foljambe 
then gave a brief resume of his paper on autogenous welding, 
describing in a few words the apparatus necessary and the meth- 
od of employing it for both welding and cutting, outlining in 
addition a few of the many possibilities that this process -holds 
for the automobile builder, such as welding frames and other 
parts where the original construction of the car is concerned, 
beside its extremely widespread adaptability to the repairing of 
broken parts on the car, particularly aluminum and iron cast- 
ings, as it is easily possible to weld any two or more dissimilar 
metals, the strength of the joint approximating very closely to 
that of the original piece before breaking. 

Several drop-forged pieces, such as a connecting-rod, which 
had been cut in half for the purpose, were then quickly put 
together by Mr. Brunning, a representative of the Linde Air 
Products Company, the time required not exceeding two or three 
minutes, even with the meager facilities at hand for holding the 
work, although in the case of the drop-forged connecting-rod, 
the remarkable localization of the heat was manifested by the 
fact that in this eight or nine-inch 'piece of metal it had not 
extended sufficiently far from the weld to make it unbearable 
to the naked hand at the ends and it was possible to pick up the 
piece without discomfort. A large motor cylinder which had 
been supplied by Mr. Northway, a member of the Society, for 
the purpose, was then made good by welding up a four-inch cut 
that had been made in its water-jacket, strikingly demonstrating 
the value of the process for repairing castings. But for the 



possibility of sealing the gap in question in this manner, this 
cylinder would have been a waster if new, or would have re- 
quired a replacement, had it broken in this manner in service, 
but it was made good in less than five minutes, although it is 
customary on a piece of such size to preheat the whole cylinder 
in order to avoid setting up internal strains in the metal. Then 
came the crucial test of the process for one branch of work- 
that of cutting metals. Mr. Herron, of the local committee, had 
furnished a slab of co-point carbon steel a foot or more in 
length, four inches wide and I 5-8 inches thick. The object of 
the demonstration was to show how readily a crankshaft form 
could be cut from the solid slab and to facilitate turning at the 
corners, holes had been drilled at those spots. The makeshift 
nature of the apparatus employed for the test may be appreci- 
ated when it is stated that a Prest-O-Lite tank was impressed 
into service to furnish the acetylene gas. Less than ten minutes 
were required to cut the top and one side of the crank outline 
and the efficiency of the process for the purpose having been 
satisfactorily shown, the demonstration was halted and the sub- 
ject laid open for discussion. Owing to the extremely wide 
range of questions that could be brought up, it was decided to 
request written discussions from the members. A number of the 
A. S. M. E. members attended this session, the meetings of both 
societies having been thrown open to the members of both the 
visiting organizations. 

Mr. Heins then read a paper on the subject of "Recent De- 
velopments in Magneto Ignition," which was profusely illus- 
trated by lantern slides showing various phases of the develop- 




ing the Camera in Front of the Administration Building of the Fine Plant Where Packard* Are Built. 
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ment of the ignition of the internal combustion motor since the 
earliest days, then taking up the magneto itself and showing the 
course of its development in the last eight or ten years to its 
present high state of perfection. He also compared the efficiency 
of the coil system of ignition with that of the magneto, as well 
as that of different types of magnetos, each point being graph- 
ically brought out by the use of lantern slides. Mr. Heins' paper 
also covered such a wide range that it was difficult to discuss 
it at any length in the time available, and written discussions 
were accordingly requested. A more detailed report of Mr. 
Heins' lecture will be found in connection with the transcript 
of his paper which appears in this issue of The Automobile. 

Friday morning, the automobile engineers attended the meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at the 
request of the latter, in order to participate in the continued dis- 
cussion of the paper by Henry Souther on "Clutches." In the 
absence of Mr. Souther, Secretary Hayward of the S. A. E. was 
called upon to lead the discussion, consisting of a brief outline 
of the points brought out by Mr. Souther in his paper. Presi- 
dent Fay was then requested to enlighten the mechanical engi- 
neers as to some points of automobile clutch design, which he 
did by calling attention to some of the essential points of the 




Chairman Coffin at the Wheel of the Chalmers- New- Detroit. 



good clutch as developed during the past several years of ex- 
perience on the automobile. 

Cadillac Plant Came in for Inspection, 
Immediately upon the conclusion of this session the auto 
engineers were carried in a string of Cadillac cars to visit the 
plant where the latter are built. This was done at the special 
invitation of Mr. Leland, head of the Cadillac company, and 
realizing that the time available for the visit was limited the 
visitors were sent through the plant under the guidance of 
Messrs. Sweet, Johnson and the other members of the Cadillac 
.technical staff in groups of five, each group making a systematic- 
Jour of the whole plant by starting out in a different direction 
To the engineer, the most impressive feature of the whole Cad : 
Jllac plant is its thoroughly worked-out system of manufacturine 
every part of the car. Although cars were being turned out in 
large numbers, everything was going along in the most orderly 
manner, and there were no symptoms of unusual bustle or hurrv 
But more than this was the striving after the greatest possible 
accuracy wherever needed that was manifest in the construction 
of every part so that a Cadillac could be said to be inter 
changeable in every respect without the necessity of the slightest 
fitting or alteration, and probably there are few plants that 
have carried systematic accuracy to the same extent as in thl 
case of the builders of the Cadillac. After having stood for he 
camera man again, the engineers were whisked over to the 
Cadillac foundry and their visit was opportunely timed as thl 
pouring was just under way. ' 
1 From the Cadillac plant, the automobile designers were taken 
m the cars to the foot of Bates street, where the steamer Brit 
tania was again boarded at the invitation of the local committee 



of the A. S. M. E., headed by Mr. Dow, for a run down the 
river to "Baa Blow" (Bois Blanc) island, where dinner was 
served in the casino, the steamer bringing the party back about 
10 p.m., after the end of the second strenuous day. The next 
morning, the new plant of the Detroit Steel Products Company 
was visited in a number of Packard cars and the ubiquitous 
Woods electric of Newman, who always managed to find his 
way round town on time, and from the Steel company's plant 
the cars were again taken for the last factory visit of the meet- 
ing, that to the Packard plant. The latter now covers some 12 
acres of floor space and is reputed to have no less than 18 miles 
of rooms in its numerous large buildings, so that the visit was 
confined to the most interesting departments of the huge fac- 
tory. A start was made in the testing laboratory, in charge of 
Daniel Huff, brother of the Packard company's chief engineer, 
and the action of the 200,000-pound testing machine was shown 
for the benefit of the visitors on a piece of strap-iron of 1-4-inch 
thickness. After a trip through the beautifully fitted adminis- 
tration building, the visitors were then conducted through the 
numerous manufacturing departments and shown the various 
processes in the building of Packard touring cars and trucks, 
the running and testing departments coming in for particular at- 
tention at the hands of the sharps owing to the extreme thor- 
oughness with which the Packard system of inspection is carried 
out there. In addition to the Messrs. Huff, who acted as guides, 
Ralph Estep, the Packard publicity man, and Allen Loomis, one 
of Mr. Huffs staff, aided by other assistants from the engineer- 
ing force, piloted the engineers through the plant so that every 
department of interest was covered by the time the shut-down 
whistle sounded at 11:30. 

Final Session Held on Belle Isle. 

A number of Packard and Thomas cars were then impressed 
for a drive round Belle Isle, ending up an hour later at the De- 
troit Boat club for the lunch tendered the Society by J. G. Rum- 
ney of the Detroit Steel Products Company. The occasion was 
a most enjoyable one, and Mr. Russell, president of the same 
company, felicitated the engineers on their visit to Detroit, get- 
ting off numerous quips at the expense of those whom he knew 
personally. The lunch was followed by a business session, at 
which it was decided to make Cleveland the next place of meet- 
ing, the date to be between September 20 and October 10, the 
exact days to be set by the committee on meetings in confer- 
ence with the council. 

In the absence of Frank Beemer abroad, his paper on the 
Unit System of Power Transmission in Automobiles" was read 
by Secretary Hayward, the brief abstract given of the prin- 
cipal points of Mr. Beemer's arguments for the transmission 
axle leading to an interesting discussion during which numerous 
points of value were brought out. This was followed by A. L. 
Dixons paper on the "Increased Efficiency of Single Motor 
Drive, which, owing to the fact that it consisted principally of 
tabulated data, was read by title, written discussions being 
promised on both this and several of the phases of Mr. Beemer's 
subject. The meeting was then adjourned to reconvene in 
Cleveland three .-norths later, the dates falling somewhat 
m the fortnight consisting of the last week in September and 
the first week of October, this being decided by the council and 
committee on meetings. 

Among those present were: Thomas J. Fay, H. M. Swetland, 
J. W. Cam, R. E. Northway, James H. Herron, J. Wilson Drown, 
Ernest L. Smith, E. S. Foljambe, John H. Thompson, H. M. 
Jerome Marcel de Jarny, George McLean, Russell Huff, Daniel 
Huff, Allen Loomis, Bruce Ford, H. Vanderbeek. H. K Hols- 
Tu MacFarland ' J- O. Heinze, B. G. Ellis, G L. Chandler, 

Robert C Shoel, G. E. Franquist, F. J. Newman, P. H. Shearer, 
t f' ». „" UCk ' Ge0rge W - Sar !? ent . W. G. Wall, G. B. Norcross, 
J. A. McMichael, J. W. Bate, Otto Heins, M. H. Ferrell F E 
Watts, L. Charles Kenen, W. S. Noyes, C. H. Westen, P. J Bren- 
nan Francis S. Thompson, V. Oldberg, J. E. DuBois, George L. 
Fish, Courtland D. Cramp, Marius C. Krarup and Charles B. 
Hayward, Secretary of the Society. 
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The Rambler That Wat a Three-time Winner During the Tour. 

CTROUDSBURG, Pa., June 30.— While last week's first annual 
O carnival of the Monroe County Automobile Club was not 
exactly a howling success, it demonstrated the possibilities of 
such an affair as a medium for attracting automobile visitors 
to this charming mountain section. 

"Jack" Hiscock, the Philadelphia newspaper man who boomed 
the affair, labored diligently, and but for his efforts the whole 
thing might have fallen through. Those who took part in the 
carnival, however, are delighted with their experience— as well 
they might be, for they were treated like princes. 

Story of the First Day's Run, 

Stkoudsburg, Pa., June 24.— To-day's double header endurance 
run from New York and Philadelphia to this place was disap- 
pointingly meager to the management of the affair. Less than 
a dozen cars came from the Quaker City, and none at all from 
Gotham. The Automobile representative had a seat in the Stude- 
baker Navy Dispatch car, driven by Frank Yerger. 

A heavy thunderstorm delayed some of the rear cars, several 
trees having been blown down across the road between Easton 
and Delaware Water Gap. The length of the route on which 
the committee set a time limit of 4 hours 24 minutes was 88 
miles, and was laid out via Willow Grove, Doylestown, Easton, 
Portland and the Gap to Stroudsburg. Following is a summary: 



with a grade closely approaching 20 
per cent, running straight up. 

The start was from in front of the 
"Cherry Creek Farm," an ancient hos- 
telry which has acquired fame (since 
the climb) for its hard cider and ice- 
cold spring water. The platform on 
which the officials were perched at the 
finish fairly overhung the deep valley, 
the view across which to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap elicited compliment- 
ary adjectives as to the artistic in- 
stincts of the promoters. 

The feature of the day, which was 
to have been the upward flight of 
Levey's 120-horsepower Hotchkiss in 
the free-for all, came as near as a 
hair to being a tragedy, but, for- 
tunately, "Jud" Kilpatrick, its driver, 
had his noddle with him, and when 
he swung to the outside on the last 
sharp turn and dashed into an up- 
right of the stout fence erected as a 
protection to travelers at that point, 
he shut off his engine and managed to 
stop the car, without injury either to 
himself or to his mechanician, 
Stephen Carusso, although the latter was catapulted about 20 feet 
ahead of the car when it struck. The only visible injury to the 
flyer was the bending of the left end of the front axle, the top of 
the wheel standing out at an angle of 45 degrees as the Hotchkiss • 
hobbled painfully past the finish on her way to the hospital, in 
Stroudsburg. 

The mishap to the Hotchkiss gave a walkover victory for the 
free-for-all honors to the Zust "40," driven by Jules Berigne, 
which negotiated the hill in 1 :S7- 

Strange to say, the free-for-all winner's time was badly beaten 
in the $1,251 to $2,000 gasoline event, when the stripped Ram- 
bler "24," owned and driven by W. H. Pierce, made the trip in 
1 146 2-5, the runner up, Bert Clark's 65-horsepower Jackson also 
beating the Zust's time by an even five seconds. 

Jules Berigne's Zust "40" also had a walkover in the $4,001- 
and-over class, with a voyage in 2 104. The summary : 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, 1851 TO 81.250. 

36. Buick 22 H. D. Church 2:13 2-5 

37. Jackson 24 J. A. Rutan 2:20 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, 81,251 TO 12,000. 

Rambler 35 W. H. Pierce 1:46 2-5 

Jackson .... 



38. 



35 Bert Clark 1:52 

STEAM OR GASOL'NE STOCK CARS. *2,001 TO 33,000. 
Studebaker 30 Frank Terser 2:23 2-5 



CLASS A. 



8. Elmore 30-35 

* Mitchell 35 



i. btudebaker 30 Tenter 12 n 15 

•Merger entered protest aiflKt - ° 12 



Penalties Cause of Tech. 
Road Tech. Total Penalization. 
Hardart ..0 0 0 

pram 0 5 5 Leaky Radl- 

10 0 10 ator. 



beeTnferallv'S , pr °5t 8t ^nst his penalty of 12 points, having 
"WSSSMSM w!t n h Ut a e „ 'a n po I ?o^ eStOWn ^ '° Cal P0 "° e - 



CLASS B 

7 Itej" Detrolt •• 40 Stetson ...0 

13 PaSSS Si Brown •••■» 
30 Simonln 194 



0 

2 

194 



3. Pord 



.15 



CLASS C. 
White 



Smashed uni- 
versal joint 
boot. 



Second Day Was the Hill-climb. 

hi«T U u SBURG ' PAv June 2 S-— The paucity of entires spoiled the 
. -climb at 'he Water Gap to-day. The program was com- 
peted m something less than an hour. The scene of the climb 
Vail " C f ed Gul ' ck HiU ' is a cross - r °ad connecting the Cherry 
and* « Foxtown roads - 11 is a '"Ae over 5,000 feet long, 
a toe first 300 yards are the most difficult of the course- 




Where the Officials 'Were Located on Pocono's Summit. 
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47. 
42. 



The Pennsylvania That Won In the Third Day'. Event. 



GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $4,001 AND OVER. 

Zust 40 Jules Berigne 2:04 

FREE-FOR-ALL. 

g.u»t 40 j u ies Berlgne 1-57 

Hotchklss "0 J- Kilpatrick.... Damaged' in collision. 



Third Day Brought Out the Speeders. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., June 26.— The scene shifted to-day to Po- 
cono summit, where a fair mile straightaway had been laid out. 
The course was rolling, however, and the star card, Levey's 
Hotchkiss, was unable to show its best paces. Kilpatrick drove 
the big smoke to the course record of : 4 83-5. the only other car 
to get under the minute being the Pennsylvania "50," driven by 
J. Brown, which did :S9 1-S in the free-for-all, and captured 
another event in .583-5. The stripped Rambler, which made 
the fastest time in the Water Gap climb, again won in its class 
—15:1 to 24-horsepower gasoline cars— in 1:163-5, beating out 
the Buick and the Stevens-Duryea. Summary: 



GASOLINE STOCK CARS, 15.1 to 24-H P 

£■ gambler 24 W.H.Pierce....'. 

86. Buick is H. D. Church ... 



49. Stevens-Duryea 



J. Lee 



INCLUSIVE. 

1:16 3-5 

1:23 

1:27 



87. 



42. 
46. 
43. 
47. 



SPECIAL EVENT. 
Jackson 24 W. Smith 1:16 1-5 

FREE-FOR-ALL. 

Hotchklss 120 J. Kilpatrick .4=3.5 

Pennsylvania 60 J. Brown .. :Io ? ? 

Thomas 60 Harry Jones....'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 107 2I5 



J. Brown 

.rry Jon _ , , , „, 

Jules Berigne 7.1:13 

EX- 



GASOLINE STOCK CARS. TOTAL PISTON AREA NOT 
CEEDING 103.87 SQUARE INCHES (BRIARCLIFF 
MODELS ELIGIBLE). 

if £«™«ylvanla 50 J. Brown 58 3 _ 5 

43. Thomas 60 Harry Jones iiiliiillos 3-1 

In the afternoon hill-climb for amateurs, which was held at 
Canadensis, five miles across the mountains from Pocono sum- 
mit, the feature once more was the Hotchkiss, which in a special 



Kilpatrick Driving the Hotchklss Up Old Pocono. 



event arranged for that car and the Pennsylvania, beat out the 
latter by a good margin, its best time in three trials being 23 1-5 
as aga.nst the Penns/s -.273-5. The event of the afternoon, the 
free-for-all, was a walkover for A. R. Allen's Thomas, time 
■32. The Thomas later did 130 flat. Summary : 

SPECIAL EVENT FOR HILL RECORD. 

pe^ania '.:::::: l f 0 j J : B ~? k :;; :jf}:l- = 2 ° " 

Harry Jones :3o' 



42. 
46. 
43. 



Thomas .60 



37. Jackson 



GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $851 TO $1 



.35 



J. A. Rutan 



250. 



:42 



39. 



GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $1,251 TO $2,000 

S5SSar.:::::::::::::5S- Z- &J?™:::~;;;,%tt 



S t -v. n „ G £ SOI ' INE ST ° CK CARS ' « 001 TO $4,000. 

I&-g urye a » I £ Kitson :3< „ 

Stevens-Duryea 3? w n = ott :34 3-5 

Stevens-Duryea- """Ij & £ 1"°^ ............... :40 



FREE-FOR-ALL. 

■ 60 Harry Jones .32 

OPEN ONLY TO MEMBERS OF MONROE COUNTY 
-„ _, „ BILE ASSOCIATION. LUU ^ 1Y 

IS" I'evens-Duryea 35 T. J. Kitson . .34 

H. IX Church ' :4 3 2 -5 

C. Snover 47 2-5 



43. Thomas 



36. Buick 22 
45. Maxwell L 



AUTOMO- 



28 w. 



Fourth Day Was the Wind-up. 

ternZwhh R a l^T CM r0unded "P 

Coul p"r rr 81 ™ "? n,he half - mile track at *« Monroe 
Sick tJZ I Bai ". the H °"=hkiss featured, 

of =35 3-5. 8 " CeS d " Ving his C " to ,he track rec ° rd 

wo^b/ J Vi D Smi i !h" at " the " r r at r f - ten - mileS - an - hour — ™» 

"> J- L". smith in a Tacksnn M P w ,f 
Benz hpin« fi,. > u J acKS °n. n. K. Worthington, in a 
oeia, oeing the next best euesser anH n u • • „ 
the third. guesser, and D. H. Gaines, in a Zust, 





Stevens-Duryea That Won Twice on the Third Day. 
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HOW THE AUTOS CLIMBED SKIPPACK HILL 



NORRISTOWN, Pa., June 30.— That the "Willie" Haupt- 
Chadwick combination is the fastest thing in the hill- 
climbing line in this country if not in the world, was demonstrated 
last Saturday afternoon at the first annual hill-climb of the 
Norristown Automobile Club on Skippack Hill, a one and one- 
fifth mile, 3-to-io per cent, grade, some five miles north of this 
town. Haupt twice cleaned up a big field by a big margin, and in 
his last trial he pushed his : Great Chadwick "Six" to the limit 
and registered :57 2-5— a record which, by the way, he says he 
can better. A little figuring will show that this time represents 
a 75-mile-an-hour clip, and on the level stretch just beyond the 
finish he says his speedometer showed 80 miles. In his first 
official trial, in the gasoline free-for-all, he just missed getting 
under the minute — 1 :oi, which is going some — up hill. 



the right ascending the hill. The timing system was something 
new in that line, having been invented by a Norristowner named 
Ballard. At start and finish a rubber hose filled with water 
was used instead of the usual tape. The pressure of the tires 
on the hose forced the water upward and effected an electrical 
contact which rang a bell both at start and finish. The bells 
were a trifle weak, however, and had to be listened for attentively 
by the timers in order to avoid a mistake. More current and 
louder bells would make the system a good one. 

A half dozen State constabulary, one or two Norristown 
policemen and .several club members armed with badges and 
sticks tried to keep the course clear, but it was not until the 
grandstand was thrown open to the public free of charge that 
they succeeded. That no accidents resulted was due in large 
measure to the officials, who, armed with mega- 
phones, kept the crowd on the qui vive with their 
"car coming." 

Aside from the overshadowing Chadwick perform- 
ances, the hit of the day was made by the Knox 
"30," driven by William Bourgue. Although listed 
at $2,600, it won the $4,ooi-and-over class from 
such stalwarts as a pair of Apperson "55's" and two 
Stearns "6o's," finished next to the Chadwick in the 
gasoline free-for-all, ahead of several cars costing 
twice as much, and captured fifth place in the big 
free-for-all. Earlier in the day, while competing in 




There were three score trials at the hill, and the 
times made in all classes were very fast. While 
there was some little delay, due to the overcrowding 
of the course at the finish, the management of the 
whole affair reflects great credit on the hustling or- 
ganization which promoted it. All hands worked like 
beavers, and, when the inadequate policing is taken 
into consideration, the promptness with which the 
program was run off was highly commendable. 
Fully 15,000 people lined the course, which had been 
oiled and was lightning fast. 

The Chadwick had the same gearing as at Wilkes- 
Barre, but, whereas Haupt used his second (2.6) and third (3.9) 
speed there, here he relied entirely upon his high gear (1.9). All 
the events but the free-for-alls were from standing starts. In the 
big races the entrants went a couple of hundred yards up the hill 
on the other side of Skippack Creek to get a start, and the dif- 
ference between the two styles was worth from 15 to 20 
seconds. 

The hill is 6,270 feet long, 352 feet high, and almost a straight- 
away, there being one slight bent about a third of a mile from 
the start One bad feature of the course, however, is the trolley 
line which parallels it, the tracks crossing from one side to the 
other about midway of the hill. The cars of this line were in 
operation throughout the contest, but men with big red flags were 
on duty all the afternoon, and no hold-ups or accidents occurred. 
A liberal treatment of "Asphaltoilene" had laid the dust and ren- 
dered the going superb. 

At the top of the hill, from which, by the way, seven counties 
may be seen, the grandstand and judges' stand were erected, on 



Bourgue and His Knox That Won In Its Class. 



its own ($2,001 and $3,000) class, Bourgue stopped before reaching 
the finish and returned and asked for another start. There was 
an immediate protest from all hands, but he was allowed to start, 
nevertheless, and made the best time in the class, 1 :33 3-5. The 
officials, however, upheld the protest, and the Knox, having 
failed to reach the finish on its official trial, is credited with be- 
ing "stalled," the race going to the Pennsylvania "50," with 
Zengle driving, in 1 :36. The Pennsy also captured the $3,001 
to $4,000 class in 1:382-5, just nosing out A. C. Miller and his 
Stoddard-Dayton by one-fifth of a second. 

The Overland "24," driven by J. Brockway, won the $851 to 
$1,250 class in 2:11, but was beaten out by the Jackson "35," W. 
J. Hays, Jr., up, in the $1,251 to $2,000 gasoline class. The Jack- 
son was the first car to get under the two-minute mark — 1 :53. 

The first car to climb the hill in the gasoline free-for-all was 
Bourgue's Knox "30," and when the time, 1:154-5, was hung 
out, there were great expectations entertained of what the 
big fellows would do. But not one of them could get under the 
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7. Acme 30 

8. Crawford 40 

9. Crawford 50 

10. Knox 30 

11. Cadillac 30 



3,000 R. H. Morris 2:07 1-5 

3,000 2:« 1-5 

3,000 R. S. Crawford 3:57 3-6 

2,600 W. Bourgue 'Stalled 

2,500 J. E. Lee Stalled 



Brockway's Overland Capturing the Second Event. 

little Knox's fisures until the Chadwick did the trick in I :oi. 
Even the mighty Matheson, the ponderous Pennsylvania, the 
sturdy Stearns and the active Apperson failed, while the less 
powerful cars seemed to be out of it entirely. There were many 
mutterings, head-shakings and inquisitive glances cast at the 
light gray flyer by the unsuccessful ones as it lay in the paddock 
waiting for the next event, but it played in second place to the 
Chadwick alone of all its opponents. 

In the final free-for-all, however, after Bourgue's Knox had 
done I :i6 2-5, and the charging Chadwick had buried the hopes of 
all the others with its 1572-5, Al. Dennison's Knox "48" got 
under its little brother's time with a 1:132-5 journey, and later 
Joe Parkin, Jr., drove his Parkin "60" to a 1 :i6 trip, which was 
duplicated a few minutes later by Harry Goodin in his "Sixty" 
Stearns. The summary, which includes a very representative list 
of cars, follows: 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $850 AND UNDER (STANDING 
START). 

1. Bulck 18 $850 C. W. Mann 2:16 1-5 

2. Ford 18 600 J. F. Graham 2:23 

3. Ford 18 700 R. S. Heebner 2:35 3-5 

4. Buick 18 850 J. K. Lewis 2:58 

5. Buggy runabout 14 680 B. Applegate 3:40 1-5 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, 3851 TO $1,250 (STANDING START). 

J. Brockway 2:11 

C. W. Mann 2:16 3-5 

B. F. Stritzlnger 2:31 

H. Greenwood 2:38 1-5 

H. W. Trump 2:44 



1. Overland 24 $1,250 

2. Buick 18 850 

3. Mitchell 20 1,000 

4. Reo 20 1.025 

6. Auburn 22 1,250 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS. $1,261 TO $2,000 (STANDING START). 



1. Jackson 35 $2,000 

2. Overland 24 1,250 

3. Oldsmobile 35 2,000 

4. Mitchell 35 2,000 



W. J. Hays. Jr 1:53 

J. Brockway 2:05 3-5 

Tom Berger 2:15 

B. F. Stritzlnger 2:26 



GASOLINE STOCK CARS. $2,001 TO $3,000 (STANDING START). 

1. Pennsylvania 50 $3,000 L. Zengle 1:36 

2. Stoddard-Dayton ..45 2.700 A. C. Miller 1:38 2-6 

3. Jackson 35 2,000 W. J. Hays. Jr 1:412-5 

4. Columbia 29 3,000 J. J. Coffey 1:46 1-5 

5. Ford 40 2.800 L. C. Block 1:54 

6. Crawford 50 3,000 T. M. Twining 2:05 



•Started again under protest and climbed the hill in 1:33 3-5, but 
protest was sustained. 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $3,001 TO $4,000 (STANDING START). 

1. Pennsylvania 50 $3,000 L. Zengle 1:36 2-6 

2. Stoddard-Dayton ...45 2,700 A. C. Miller 1:38 3-5 

3. Pope-Toledo 40 3,500 Alan Wood, 3d 2:10 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $4,001 AND OVER (STANDING 
START). 

1. Knox 30 $2,600 W. Bourgue 133 

2. Apperson 56 5,000 C. J. Swain 1:37 

3. Apperson 55 5,000 George Davis 1-38 3-5 

4. Stearns 60 4,600 Harry Goodin 1-40 3-5 

5. Parkin 60 Joe Parkin, Jr 1:48 

6. Stearns 60 4,600 J. F. Betz, 3d 1:48 4-5 

FREE-FOR-ALL GASOLINE CARS (FLYING START). 

1. Chadwick 50 $6,600 W. Haupt 1-01 

2- gnox 30 2,600 W. Bourgue 1:15 4-5 

5' ?. n % -i-Vf! i! ... Albert Dennison 1:16 

4. Stoddard-Dayton ..45 2,700 A. C. Miller 1-18 

»■ f„ arl < ln «0 Joe Parkin, Jr 1:18 3-6 

6. Matheson 60 6,000 H. N. Harding 119 3-6 

7. Pennsylvania 50 3,000 L. Zengle ...7. 1-20 

8. Stearns . 60 4,600 Harry goodin 1:21 

9. Oldsmobile 40 2,750 Tom Berger 1:213-5 

10. Columbia 29 3,000 J. J. Coffey 1-23 

11. Apperson 55 5,000 C. J. Swain 1:25 

Jr. A PPerson 56 6,000 George Davis 1-27 

1 J - Ford 15 600 A. A. Jones 1:60 

FREE-FOR-ALL (FLYING START). 

1. Chadwick 50 $6,500 W. Haupt :67 2-5 

|- Kno * « A. Dennison 1:13 2-5 

*■ £ arkin 60 Joe Parkin, Jr 1:16 

4. Stearns 60 4,600 Harry Goodin 1:16 

T VVA 30 2 - 600 w - Bourgue 1:16 2-5 

6. Stoddard-Dayton ..46 2.700 A. C. Miller 1-1? 

7. Pennsylvania 50 3,000 L. Zengle 1:18 2-6 

8. Matheson 60 6.000 H. N. Harding 1-20 

9. Oldsmobile 40 2,760 Tom Berger ..1=22 1-5 

}?• A^lll"" If 5 ' 000 Geor Be Davis 1 23 3-5 

11. Apperson 55 5,000 C. J. Swain 1-24 

12. Jones-Corbin 60 J. Jones .7.7.. vi\ 



TWO PACKARDS TIED FOR HAGERMAN CUP. 

St. Louis, June 27.— The second annual owners' reliability 
tour for the James Hagerman, Jr., trophy, which was conducted 
by the Automobile Club of St. Louis, took place to-day It 
resulted in two 30-horsepower 1008 Packards finishing with per- 
fect scores. One was owned and driven by G. E. J. Walsh and 
the other by Samuel Plant. Both of these contenders also 
finished last year with no penalizations against them. In accord- 
ance with the rules of the tour, which provide that the trophy 
shall become permanent possession of any one winning it twice 
in succession, there is a tie between these two for the final own- 
ership of the trophy. The manner of running off the tie will be 
decided later by a committee selected by the referee 

Of the 25 original entrants 20 started. The course was 
extremely rocky and hilly. It was 109 miles in length and 
embraced six controls, as follows: Antonio, De Soto, Antonio, 
Denny, Sappmgton and the clubhouse at the finish. The con- 
testants were allotted 1,000 points at the start. From these 

d veloned 5 ITu™^ ™ y mechanical Besses that 

technt, ^ ° f thC rU " the * were ""mined * » 

technical committee. 





Zengle In Pennsylvania That Won Two Events. 



FIFTEEN PERFECT SCORES IN DELAWARE RUN. 

De^TTutomo^ *T ^ ^ b °" net ™ ° f the 
ue aware Automobile Association to-day, 15 of the 21 con- 

cl a b Ba rs^HH"^^^ m " f °»™- Henry 
^S^U^t 0 ^?'- 3 - T - Chand,er ' Mitchell = William 
PW™ p ? Eugene du Pont ' s P^rless; Eugene du Pont's 

Rob S Ug ao:e? U M 0nt,S : h0 T maS: J0h " d ™*y. mJS 
Holland ForT ; v*^'' JameS F ' Hoe * William E 

SS J H V ich " dson - Mitche «; A1 <*« Rothschud, 

baker The? Sh3W ' Franklin ' and Frank Yerger, Stude- 
baker. The course was to Valley Forge and back, 79 miles. 

TWO TOURS TO THE VLLDWCOD RACE MEET. 

I wo tours are scheduled to start to-morrow for Wildwood 

L'e's tm X^SZ Th ° n ^ ° f °" 

«ew York and the other from Philadelphia. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MAGNETO IGNITION* 



By OTTO HEINS, Member Society op Automobile Engineers. » 



IN taking up the subject of magneto ignition, it is not my 
intention to attempt to cover the entire field of endeavor, nor 
even to try to outline the improvements made in every form of 
high or low-tension magneto on the market, within the past 
year or so. My experience has been confined to the Bosch 
apparatus, which needs no introduction, and it is my intention 
to show what has been accomplished in the study of automobile 
ignition devices as represented by the products of this firm. 

The electrical advantages ^berent in the ordinary low-tension 
system of ignition are largely offset by the mechanical compli- 
cation of the mechanical interruptors, and ignition specialists 
have long sought to successfully combine the low-tension mag- 




1 




Fig. 1.— Assembly and Components of New Magnetic Plug. ' 

neto-electric outfit. About three years ago the Bosch Magneto 
Company began experimenting with a magnetically-operated plug 
device on the Honold System, and last season placed it on the 
market. 

The electro-magnetically operated spark plug is illustrated in 
«■ 1. An important part of this plug is the interrupter lever, 
»n,ch rests on a steel knife edge, and one end of which bears 
on the contact pl ece, which is screwed into the cylinder wall in 

ne same manner as a high-tension spark plug. At the bottom 
the contact piece there is an insulated fixed stem which is 
magically divided in about the middle by means of a brass 
Pan. so that when the current passes through the coil, only the 
Portion of the stem above the brass part can be magnetized, and, 
J r " uIt of th,s magnetization the upper end of the inter- 
traVn l"\ Whi0h direCtly faces the magnetized part, is at- 
cont • end simultan e°usly breaking contact with the 

soark T T' thUS interru P tin K the cu "ent and producinz a 

v . in the normal position of the interrupter lever, the lower 
Jesses against the contact piece, being kept in that position 

tro^j" n ™ s a ., b 7 ef °" The Society of Automobile Engineers at De- 
« n. Third Annual Summer Meeting. 



by a horseshoe-shaped spring, which passes right over the top 
of the stem and lies in slots in the sides thereof. 

The top of the coil is fitted with a contact screw to which the 
current from the magneto is led. This magneto (Fig. 2) gen- 
erates an ordi- 



n a r y low-ten- 
sion current and 
is provided with 
a low - tension 
distributer dis- 
tributing the 
current to the 
individual plugs, 
according to the 
number of cyl- 
inders, so that 
only one low- 
tension wire for 
each plug is 
employed. The 
distributer disc 
is shown sepa- 
rately in Fig. 3, 
as well as the 
interrupter, 
which latter is 
provided for 
the purpose of 
timing the ig- 
nition. 

Fig. 4 is a 
diagram of the 

electrical arrangements, which will be seen to be similar to 
those of the Bosch high-tension magneto. A portion of the 
wiring of the armature is short-circuited by the platinum 
points of the interrupter, and when the circuit is interrupted, 
the resulting armature reaction has the effect of raising the 
voltage of the armature sufficiently to operate the magnetic 
plugs. The rotating distributer bar is adjusted in such a way 
that it is always in connection with one of the spark plugs 
at the moment when the contact breaker of the magneto in- 
terrupts the circuit, so that the circuit to the plugs is closed and 
these are magnetized for operation. 




Fig. 2.- 



-Low-tension Magneto with Synchronous 
Distributer. 




Flfl. 3.-- -Details of Contact Breaker and Distributer of New Low- 
tension Magneto. 
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The spark is advanced or retarded by rotating the timing lever, 
in the same manner as with a high-tension magneto, and the tim- 
ing range corresponds to an angle of 50 degrees on the armature 
shaft. The magneto is switched «ff in the same manner as. a 
high-tension magneto, by making a ground connection. This is 
done by small plug switches with either a single plug or with a 
number of plugs equal to the number of cylinders, to enable each 



provided, with a self-contained switch and a button for bringing 
a magnetic vibrator into circuit when desired. These various 
parts are all contained in a relatively small brass case, designed 
to be fitted to the dashboard, as illustrated in Fig. 8. 

Contrary to usual practice in vibrator coil ignition, the vibrator 
in this new dual Bosch ignition system is only brought into 
operation for the purpose of starting the motor from the seat. 
As soon as the motor is working, the vibrator is cut out and the 




-"Wiring Diagram of New Low-tension System with Mag- 
netic Plugs. 

cylinder to be switched out separately for testing purposes, from 
the seat while the car is in motion. As compared with mechan- 
ically-operated igniters, electro-magnetic plugs are far simpler, 
and they are far more convenient, because they require no 
separate adjustment, as they are operated by the magneto itself. 

Improved High-tension Systems. 

During the past season dual systems of ignition have met with 
great favor among designers, especially among those who adhere 
to the high-tension principle. The author's firm has developed a 
synchronized dual ignition system, which comprises one of its 
various types of high-tension magnetos and combines the ad- 
vantages of a true high-tensicn magneto and the coil dual system. 




^^interruption of the current is effected by mechanical means. Con- 
J. sequently there is no lag in the operation of the circuit inter- 
rupter, as in the ordinary vibrator coil system, thus making a 
synchronized system. If there is any gas in the cylinder, the 
motor can be started from the driver's seat by simply pressing 
the button. The coil is of the general form of an H armature, as 
shown in Fig. 9, and not of the usual cylindrical form with con- 
centric windings. It possesses the same amount of self-induction 
as the magneto armature, and while running the engine the two 
systems are ab- 
solutely syn- 
chronized, and 
no difference is 
apparent in the 
speed of the 
engine, whether 
the magneto or 
the battery is 
used. 

The trembler 
is only used at 
the moment of 
starting. The 
button switch 
for bringing it 
into circuit is 
fitted in the lid 
of the case in 
such a manner 
as to render it 
quite water- 
proof. In order 
to eliminate all 
long connec- 
tions between 
the switch and 

the coil, the switch is directly combined with the brass housing 
of the coil, the short contact studs being well insulated from 
each other in the base of the housing. The connections are 
made by small segments in the bottom plate of the coil frame, 
the entire coil being moved towards the left or the right to 
effect the change-over. The switch handle projects through a 
circular slot in the housing and locks in three positions by a 
springy the positions being designated respectively, as "Mag- 
neto," "Off," and "Battery." The combination is very compact 
and can easily be inspected by unscrewing the switch handle and 
removing the lid, when the coil can be taken out without dis- 
connecting any wire, exposing the components of the switch. 

The casing or housing being watertight and made of metal, 
prevents the coil being affected by atmospheric conditions. No 
wood is used in the construction. The connections between the 
dashboard and magneto, as shown in Fig. 10, are made by one 
quadruple cable, which contains the two high-tension wires and 
the two low-tension wires. Standard magnetos can be adapted 
to this dual system by only small alterations. 

A New Small High-tension Magneto. 

The great popularity of various light runabouts, and the grow- 
ing use of the four-cylinder motor for such light vehicles, has 




F lg. 7.— Dash Coll and Self-contained Switch. 



Fig. 6.— Showing Contact Breakers of Magneto for Dual Ignition. 

The high-tension magneto, or the generator itself, differs from 
the standard rotary armature type in two respects only. In the 
first place, the high-tension connections are slightly altered, and, 
secondly,', an additional contact-breaker for the battery is pro- 
vided, as shown in Fig. 6, so that the magneto will serve also 
the function of a timer for the battery, while the one high-tension 
distributer of the magneto is used with both the magneto and the 

battery current. All other details of the magneto are similar to of late created a demand f~«, , \"' u'^" •" K " 1 vc ""-'"' 

....... . ... . . . c , u a aemand tor a small high-tension magneto outfit. 

those of the ordinary machines, and it is therefore not necessary Such a machine sintaKi- t i- j 

4. a -k u u . ' su »able for four-cylinder motors up to is 

to describe them here. horsepower, is shnwn in -ru i_- c ■ ... ... 

... ., . . F , ' 5 5n °wn in lug. ii. The chief raison detre of th s 

For the battery ignition a special coil, as shown in Fig. 7, is type of vehicle heW it. 1 . c . . . 

•• ' vcmcie Deing its low cost of construction, ts accessories 
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must necessarily te of low cost, and this point has been kept in 
new in the design of this magneto, though the electrical prin- 
ciples involved and the quality of workmanship are the same as 
found in the other high-tension magnetos of the Bosch Company. 

This magneto is of the rotary armature type and must, there- 
fore, be geared, for four-cylinder, four-cycle engines, to run at 
engine speed. The device is especially constructed with a view 
to enabling the layman to understand and use it, and the main 
parts can be removed without the use of tools. The parts of 
one of these magnetos are shown in Fig. 12. The interrupter is 
similar to the standard interrupter, but the distributer disc is 
of novel design and can be taken off with a jerk by pressing the 
springs on both sides. To simplify the ignition device, the mag- 
neto is generally furnished without any timing device. As these 



Connections for the Dosth 
Dual Ignition. 




Fig. 8.— Relative Size of Coll Mounted on Lash. 

magnetos will generally be used cn small cars driven by persons 
with no special technical skill, the absence of a timing device 
has the advantage that the engine cannot be abused by incorrect 
timing. The magneto, however, can be readily supplied with a 
timing device. 

Novel Coupling Device for Two-cycle Use. 

On certain engines, particularly two-cycle and racing engines, 
an unusually large timing range is required. This necessitates 
the shifting of the magneto armature with respect to the driving 




Fig. 9— Components of Dash Coll and Switch Shown in Fig. 8. 

shaft, which can be accomplished by a novel coupling device 
wight out by the author's firm. This coupling device, shown 
net ' 8 J 3 ' Can . be attacne <i to practically any type of our mag- 
in F . consisls Principally of two rotary sleeves (as shown 
slots' 8 ' ■' °" e fiM ' ng int0 the other ' both P rovi ded with helical 
col!-, r TT 8 ln °PP° site directions, so that by removing the 
which carries pins which extend into the above-mentioned 




FIfl* 10.— Wiring Diagram of Dual Ignition System Using Same 
Plugs. 

slots, an angular movement of these sleeves relative to each 
other up to 60 degrees is obtainable. 

In connection with the presentation of his paper on develop- 
ments in magneto ignition that have been brought about during 
the past year or so, Mr. Heins, who has made a special study of 
the subject for a number of years past, and may well be con- 
sidered an authority, also delivered an illustrated lecture outlin- 
ing the development of ignition in the internal combustion motor 
since the latter first became a practical prime mover. The de- 
vices experimented with by Otto and Daimler and by many who 
followed in their footsteps were illustrated by means of lantern 
slides, and a complete review of this most important subject to 
the automobile engineer was gone through in a brief and inter- 
esting manner, the lecturer pointing out in a few words just 
where each inventor sought to improve upon the devices of his 
predecessors, and showing exactly how each one failed to realize 
in some important point or other the requirements of the problem 
to which so much study and attention has been devoted during 
the past quarter century. The subject is one of absorbing in- 
terest for every one connected with automobile engineering, and 
Mr. Heins' lecture brought out many points of interest. 

Supplementary Paper Presented at Detroit 

After having dwelt upon the historical side of the question 
long enough to give an idea of what the present day ignition 
systems had been developed from, Mr. Heins went on to de- 
liver a secondary paper of his own, which he had prepared on 
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Fig. 11.— Small High-tension Magneto for Low-priced Cars. 
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Flfl. 12. — Distributer and Contact Breaker, New Small High-tension 
Magneto. 

the subject since the submission of the illustrated paper which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers, and which is being reproduced herewith. In this, 
he dwelt upon the purely technical side of the many problems 
that confront the automobile engineer in this extremely im- 
portant essential of every gasoline car, and among the numerous 
lantern slides that were employed in connection with the lec- 
ture, many of them showed the electrical action of the mag- 
neto, giving its voltage and amperage under varying conditions 
as graphically illustrated by oscillographs. He also showed 
slides which had been reproduced by specially made photo- 
graphs illustrating the difference between the spark produced 
by a coil system of ignition and by a high-tension magneto of 
the true type. The first of this series of photographs showed 
the appearance of the spark at 25 revolutions per minute, the 
photographic apparatus employed to take the pictures having 
been adjusted to run synchronously with the ignition apparatus, 
so that the results showed a true reproduction of the action 
of the two competing forms of ignition apparatus as compared 
with an accurate time factor. At the low rate of speed men- 




tioned, the coil spark showed a solid line round part of the 
arc of a circle on the plate, but when increased to only a few 
hundred r.p.m., there was immediately apparent a very notice- 
able gap between each pair of the long series of sparks, and at 
high speed there was but a single spark, much reduced in inten- 
sity, and that occurred very late on the arc of the circle as 
compared with its original point, although the timing had not 
undergone any change. On the other hand, the magneto 
current recorded a substantial arc of light which was 
apparently not affected in the least by changes in the motor 
speed and which was unchanged in either timing of occur- 
rence or power by the high rate of motor speed — as a matter 
of fact, there was a strengthening of the current owing to 
the much higher speed at which the magneto was being run, 
but this was not as plainly visible in the photographic repro- 
duction as was the sudden falling off of the same element in 
the coil spark. Mr. Heins also compared the action of the 
true high-tension type of magneto with that of the magneto 
with coil high-tensicn type, in the same manner, showing the 
effect of the slight lag caused by the necessity of stepping up 
the current generated by the armature of the magneto to a 
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Fig. 13.— Coupling to Give Extreme Ignition 
Advance. 



Fig. 14.— Components of New Bosch Coupling Device. 

high voltage in the independent coil. He explained the action 
of different forms of magnetos at some length and then went 
on to give a short review of the contents of the foregoing paper, 
descriptive of the improvements that have been made in the 
Bosch apparatus during the past year or more, and dwelling 
more particularly on what is without doubt the most radical 
advance made in this essential— that of the development of a 
satisfactory type of magnetic plug making it possible to employ 
a low-tension magneto without the necessity of the complicated 
igniter action that is now employed where the electric simplicity 
of this type is desired. 

In referring to the new apparatus developed as the result of 
the past season's experience, special stress was laid upon the 
fact that, as far as it is possible to do so, both the magnetos 
and their accessories, such as the new coil switch for the dash, 
previously mentioned and illustrated, are so designed and con- 
structed that they may be taken apart and readily reassembled 
without the use of any tools whatever, while their simplicity is 
such that they are not readily subject to reassembly with an im- 
proper relation of the parts when in the hands of even the most 
inexperienced autoist. The same tendency is noticeable in the 
case of the new high-tension magneto for small cars in that 
complication has been avoided by omitting the timing device. 

NOTE.— Fig. 5 omitted. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



BUYER LOOKS FOR HIS IDEAL CAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.446.]— I want to buy an automobile, when I can find one built 
somewhere near my notion. I am a subscriber to your valuable 
magazines and have watched the advertising columns, but have not 
yet found my car (all too heavy). The first safety bicycle I bought 
was in 1888; It weighed 114 pounds. To-day I have one that 
weighs only 34 pounds and is more flexible and stronger than the 
first mentioned. 

I have had three automobiles and on account of their low power 
and heavy weight and unyielding construction they have ground 
out a small fortune in tires and repairs. Am now waiting for my 
Ideal car. The following are suggestions for specifications: Six 
cylinders. 4 by 4 3-4 Inches, engine and transmission on the prin- 
ciple of three-point support. Wheelbase, about 115 inches. Shaft 
drive with floating axle, springs semi-elliptic, front 2 1-2 inches 
wide and 50 Inches long, rear side springs, 2 1-2 by 60 inches 
with cross spring at rear, all side springs nearly straight, with 
sufficient number of leaves under side to support load and one or 
two leaves on top to prevent excessive upward bounds. Wheels, 
artillery type, light construction for 36 by 3-inch quick detachable 
tires, body of light construction, side entrance, to seat four 
people. Bearings, Hess-Brlght throughout; weight complete, not 
to exceed 2,000 pounds. 

Will you kindly answer through your columns if there are any 
cars now made that will come quite near the above specifications. 
In my opinion, a car designed on above lines and kept within 
the 2,000 pounds would outsell any car on the market to-day. 

Norwich, N. T. C. W. L. 

We do not know that there is any car on the market at the 
present moment that complies with your specifications in their 
entirety, and doubt very much if such a car is built, but there 
are some that approximate it in more respects than one. Every 
autoist of any experience has formulated a more or less clear 
idea of what he wants in the shape of a car, but as yet we do 
not know that any of these ideal cars have been built. If there 
are any of our readers who think they have cars that come suffi- 
ciently near to the requirements as above set forth. Tiere is his 
chance to trot them out for inspection. 



ANOTHER COMPARISON OF IGNITION SYSTEMS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,447.]— will you please answer through "The Automobile" 
me following questions? Would you advise purchasing a car 
equipped with make and break, using low tension magneto and 
jump spark plug battery ignition systems? Comparing make and 
weak using low tension magneto, and Jump spark using high 
tension magneto, what are the advantages and disadvantages of 

Chlca ff g ro. 8y8temS? C - A " LBWIS - 

We would, where the advisee was inclined that way, just as we 
would advise an intending purchaser to invest in a car equipped 
with 1 a high-tension system where he favored the latter. In the 
combined system you mention, the battery end is only used for 
s arhng and practically all running is done on the magneto, 
although it is also possible to start on the latter by spinning 
he motor. To compare the two systems briefly, it may be said 
that the low-tension is simple electrically and complicated me- 
chanically, while the high-fnsion system involves electrical 
complication with mechanical simplicity, but it would seem as if 
their differences were about to be merged by the adoption of a 
magnet.cally operated plug, using current from a low-tension 
™gneto, this system having just been placed on the market. 
tW t^t" W ' th the mecnanism now required to operate it, we 
"mk the consensus of opinion is to the effect that the low- 
tension system is the more reliable. It is considerably more 
sman nS1Ve ,0 make tha " the avera 8 e high-tension system, as the 

a parts of the ignitors and their operating mechanism 
Mt be made very accurately in order to give good service, 
elect * 1 e " tire freedom of the low-tension system from 
the. It ,r .° ublcs is what causes >» *° a PPeal to many, while 
f,v„ c I mechanical complication is a strong argument in 

° r ot tne high-tension system of ignition. 



CONTROL BY SPARK OR THROTTLE? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,448.]— In our family are a '05 20-horsepower Stevens-Duryea 
and a '08 18-horsepower Stoddard-Dayton. The Stevens engine 
seems to speed up on the spark and the Stoddard on the throttle. 
On high the speed of the Stevens seems to depend on the spark 
and in the Stoddard the throttle. The timer on the Stevens 
seems to turn farther when advanced than that of the Stoddard. 
Does the carbureter make the difference, or what is it? If you 
would please answer I would be much obliged, as it is queer to 
run one with the spark high and the other with It low. 

Waterbury, Conn. HOWARD P. HART. 

You do not state whether either of the cars in question is 
equipped with a magneto or not, but from what you say, we 
presume not, and in this case the difference in running is to be 
accounted for by the factor of lag in the two ignition systems 
of the cars. According to popular impression, electrical action 
is absolutely instantaneous, or in other words, that the time 
intervening between the making of contact and the accomplish- 
ment of the desired result at the other end, is not a measurable 
period. This is far from being the case, for while electrical 
action is extremely rapid, magnetism requires an appreciable 
interval of time to manifest itself. The iron core of the primary 
winding of the coil must become magnetically saturated before 
it attracts the armature of the trembler, and both the inertia 
of the latter as well as the resistance of its spring must be 
overcome before the coil can act, so that there are no less than 
three factors that influence the time of occurrence of the spark 
in the cylinder. If the trembler spring is weak, there will be a 
further delay in rupturing the contact with a corresponding 
delay in the occurrence of the first high-tension impulse in the 
secondary winding. 

If the spark is caused to occur exactly at the upper dead 
center, or a little before the piston reaches that point, then only 
the throttle will have any effect on the motor's speed, assuming, 
of course, that the ignition adjustment is allowed to remain as 
above stated. This is evident on several foreign makes of cars 
on which there is no provision whatever for advancing the 
ignition, the occurrence of the spark being retarded slightly for 
starting only. Such cars control on the throttle alone, and this 
would appear to be the case with your Stoddard-Dayton, a 
view that appears to be further supported by the fact that a 
greater range of timing is provided on the Stevens-Duryea. 
We think, however, that if you will always run the motor of 
the latter with the spark pretty well advanced, consistent with 
the work it is doing, you will find it possible to effect most of 
the control by means of the throttle, and you will then be get- 
ting a higher percentage of efficiency out of the motor, as the 
delayed spark wastes fuel and tends to heat the motor, owing 
to the slow burning. It will be evident that when ignition is 
taking place at the proper point, only an increase or decrease in 
the amount of fuel can have any effect on its speed and power. 
Advancing the spark only gives increased power of itself by 
permitting the motor to take better advantage of each charge 
of fuel. In other words, it is not adding to the power that can 
be obtained from a certain charge, but is producing a larger 
percentage of effective work from the same charge than where 
the spark is late. 

WHAT IS THE SMALLEST ESSENTIAL PART? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1,449.]— Will you kindly publish the name or description of the 
smallest essential individual part or piece of a car which goes to 
help make up the assembly of parts constituting the modern 
gasoline touring car ready for use. By essential I mean a part 
which, if removed from the car, would render it not usable. 

Marshall, Minn. A. D. HARD, M.D. 

This is a query the answer to which will depend upon the car 
itself. Assuming a single-cylinder car using high tension ignition, 
probably the platinum contact piece from the end of the trembler 
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screw is the smallest piece, the loss of which would render 
running difficult. It measures not much more than 1-16-inch 
in any dimension. It might be possible to run without it, but 
not satisfactorily, or for any length of time. The loss of the 
screw itself, which measures 1-2 or 3-4-inch across its circular 
top and is about 3-4-inch long by 1 -8-inch diameter, would pre- 
vent running altogether. The loss of the locking nut from the 
needle valve of the carbureter might prevent any use of some 
cars, owing to the needle point turning very loosely. This is 
somewhat akin to the platinum contact point, as the car could 
be used, but the loss of the needle itself would prevent this and 
probably it is next on the list, although on some low-priced 
cars on which pinned joints are employed the loss of the pin 
from such a place as the connection of the propeller shaft to 
the universal would render the car useless until it was replaced. 
On a car using a high-tension magneto alone for ignition, the 
loss of the small carbon brush collecting the current from the 
primary winding of the armature would prevent the starting of 
the motor. This part is doubtless next in size to the platinum 
screw above mentioned. We are not certain that any of the 
foregoing comply exactly with the requirements of your defini- 
tion of essential, individual parts, and they do not, if you mean 
by this a part complete in itself. In such a case, the loss of a 
spark plug from a single-cylinder motor would probably answer 
your query as well as anything. A little study of the question 
thus raised seems to lead to an endless number of possibilities 
and attention to the latter on the part of amateur autoists would 
reveal things about their cars the very existence of which they 
have never even suspected and would be the cause of their be- 
coming very much more familiar with the machines they have 
been driving. 

PREVENT OIL REACHING THE CLUTCH. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1.450.] — Will you please give me some information in your de- 
partment "Letters Instructive and Interesting"? I have a 16-horse- 
power touring car, planetary gear, leather cone clutch for direct 
driving, located in flywheel. Flywheel Is not solid, but is spoked. 
I have replaced the leathers in the clutch once before, but not 
on account of the clutch slipping. Just replaced them when car 
was taken down because it was good time to do so. The leathers 
in the clutch are not old, but clutch will not hold. Slips all the 
time. I put in stronger springs, but this did not help. I think 
it Is on account of oil from crankcase coming out through main 
bearing on flywheel side and getting In clutch through spokes of 
flywheel. Have tried everything. Carbide dust from gas gen- 
erator, street dust, Fullers-earth, and Fullers-earth mixed with 
glycerine, all to no avail. Clutch will begin slipping again in less 
than two miles running after fixing It. If you can help me out 
same will be appreciated. R. S. TRULOCK. 

El Reno, Okla. 

No friction clutch can be made to hold where it is exposed to 
lubricating oil in any quantity and nothing that can be put on 
the facing will prevent the lubricating oil from causing it to 
slip. To remedy such trouble it would be advisable to attend 
to the end bearing of the crankshaft in order to prevent as 
much oil as possible from coming through there, as was doubt- 
less the case when you got the car originally, and also to fill 
the spaces between, the spokes of the flywheel with thin sheet 
metal or a similar oil-guard, unless the flywheel is meant to act 
as a fan, in which case it will be necessary to rely upon keeping 
the main bearing oil-tight. 



CAUSE OF A KNOCK IN ONE CYLINDER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,451.] — Kindly advise me through your "Letters Interesting and 
Instructive" what the trouble is with a two-cylinder opposed en- 
gine which runs smoothly on the high, but knocks in the front 
cylinder when the clutch Is thrown out and gas and spark are 
retarded. Is this due to a loose part, and If so. where is it most 
likely to be found? Battery good, coll In adjustment, and no other 
trouble apparent. READER. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

If caused by a loose part, this will most likely be found in the 
connecting rod or piston pin bearings, but from your statement 
of the case it does not appear to be trouble of that nature, as 



considerable looseness in these bearings will go unnoticed as 
long as the motor is run without load. If it were such a knock 
it would be most apparent when the clutch is in and the motor 
is driving the car, particularly on a grade. There may be some- 
thing wrong with the adjustment of the ignition timing, by 
means of which the forward cylinder is caused to fire much 
sooner than the other, so that when the spark is retarded con- 
siderable back pressure is set up, which would account for it. 



FRICTION-DRIVEN CARS IN HILLY COUNTRY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,452.] — What has been the experience with friction drives for 
rough and hilly roads, such as are common in New Hampshire? 
I am told by almost everyone that they will slip, and are only good 
for fine roads. JAMES P. MELZER. 

Mllford, N. H. 

This is something that we will have to refer to our readers 
for a definite answer, not having had any experience in the 
use of such a car in hilly country. It is well-known, however, 
that the friction transmission is an excellent type where the 
load is at all uniform or steady and that its chief drawback is 
not so much its inability to take care of an overload as it is 
to transmit an excessive load, suddenly applied, as in pulling the 
car out of a mudhole, or in starting from dead on a very steep 
grade. We understand, however, that manufacturers of cars 
employing this type of transmission have developed it to a point 
where it is unusually successful in situations for which it was 
formerly considered as practically valueless. Every car is 
equipped with a frictional element in some part of its transmis- 
sion, namely, the clutch, so that it is not the use of friction for 
driving, but the manner in which it is applied, that constitutes 
the drawback. Doubtless some of our readers will come for- 
ward with further information gained from personal experience. 



WILL SOME READER OBLIGE ON THIS? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE. 

[1,453 ]-I would like to ask if any of your readers have tried 
the Holley 1908 "puddle" carbureter on the two-cylinder Autocar 
runabout and with what results? o P WELLS 

Fulton, N. T. 

We presume the inquirer refers to the Venturi tube type of 
carbureter made by this firm, in which there is always a small 
pool of gasoline present, no needle valve being employed, so 
that this carbureter functions for starting as a surface type 
and then br.ngs the Venturi tube into action, so that we have 
taken the liberty of quoting puddle in the foregoing letter. 
Doubtless some information on this point would be appreciated 
by other readers as well. 



AUTO PAPERS PUBLISHED ABROAD 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- 

automo 4 bi^ K r,' a n ™ te '! ™ ' he " ameS of some Fren <=» English 
tC are ,Z£r,L a 'f What ,an *™* e «W are printed in, and If 
M^Henry M d ,n LeWerS Int ^«ns and Instructive." 
Thp ' , H - T - CHITTENDEN, 

amonlfh , r°'° r Journal - Motor ™<* The Car are 

r&BlUh Z S * aUt ° m0bile 311 a " P"""d 

eafhed bv »H/ rC • Pr ° fUSe,y illuStrated - An * ° f ««» "W * 

Tanguage and Fre " Ch are ***** «» that 

n "he usual ly ' llUSM VAt "° is a dai * P*AM*i 
the usual daily newspaper form. All are issued in Paris. 



A »™~» — 

[1,455.] — Referring t 
about repairing radiatn/?" 1 ",."^" ers Interes tlng and Instructive- 
practical way to make r ' n ' 1 aSree Wlth you that *here »<> 
a-ed by a compeTem* 4pST maT iT * T*" " 8 °'- 

Ailing up the circulating L . PV ,f Sma " leaks ,or a tlm « without 
Lebanon, N. H rculatln S system like bran or flour. 

CHAS. S. DAVIS. 
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Fan Adjustment of Premier. 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 29.— There are seven factories 
1 in Indianapolis directly interested in making motor cars, 
and a host of others which manufacture essential parts and 
accessories. Of these factories one has been running a night 
force since last October and through the thick of the money 
flurries; while the resourceful executive of another concern, 

having found a small 
plant insufficient for its 
ever-growing needs, has 
resorted to the use of 
tents to help out the 
cramped floors, with the 
result that members of the 
firm are not infrequently 
rallied to reveal the day's 
output of available fac- 
tory space. Nearly all of 
the remaining plants are 
busier than their capacity 
normally warrants, so that 
the explanation of the 
"smiles that won't come 
off" is not far to seek. 

Almost every conceiv- 
able school of motor car 
practice is represented. 
The new Premier may be 
justly described as the 
machine of standard prac- 
tice par excellence. The 
Arm's latest motor is as 
neat, as refined and as 
representative of the best in engine construction as any motor 
in the world. There are many things about this particular en- 
gine which are very interesting, and of them, before entering 
into details, mention must be made of the employment of low- 
tension ignition. The use of a low-tension ignition system by a 
new firm, or a firm whose production had hitherto been very 
limited, would not be 
so remarkable, but its 
adoption by a concern 
which previously had 
sworn by a high-ten- 
sion system is a change 
in essential practice de- 
servedly claiming at- 
tention. The origin of 
the change of ignition 
system was the adop- 
tion of a six-cylinder 
model. 

The Premier experi- 
ence with high-tension 
systems in conjunction 
with the six-cylinder 
motor, particularly at 
high speeds, led them 
•o search for a practice which, while of especial simplicity, 
would nevertheless be independent of engine speed for its 
efficiency. The present makc-and-break system is the result and 
's a fine example of the scientific mechanic's art. In general 
principle it is an ordinary make-and-break operated by hori- 
zontal cams, the plugs being located in a valve cap of either 
cylinder. So far it resembles the practice of two well-known 
foreign cars— the Itala and the Weigcl— but its essential dif- 
ference lies in the action series of the hammer motions. In the 
t»o cars mentioned a circular .cam has a depression formed, in 




Premier Rear Axle Support. 




Water Pipe of Premier. 



its profile against which the hammer-cperating lever is caused 
to bear by means of a tension spring, the spring being connected 
to the fellow operating lever of the adjacent plug, which bears 
on an entirely similar cam. The action in this case is as fol- 
lows: The cams, having a circular formation, merely sustain 
the hammer lever against the action of the spring until such 
time as the depression is reached. Then the hammer lever drops 
until contact is made within the cylinder, directly after which, 
the end of the depression being reached, the contact is broken 
and ignition occurs, the circular portion of the cam resuming 
its function of holding the hammer arm out of contact. 

In the Premier system 
the general arrangement 
is identical with the dif- 
ference that the spring 
is utilized to break the 
circuit after the cam has 
caused contact to take 
place. In order to ren- 
der the making of the circuit sure and to provide for slight 
inaccuracies of setting, and also to compensate for possible 
wear, the Premier has developed a very pretty "automatic 
take-up," which is illustrated. As will be readily seen, the 
hammer lever is made up of two pieces, the one in rigid con- 
nection with the hammer proper and the other pivoted about a 
sleeve formed by extending the boss of the above-mentioned 
lever. Inspection of the illustration shows these levers at A 
and B respectively. Lever A has an open jaw formed at its free 
end which corresponds to a block section formed in lever B. The 
jaw on A is slightly wider than the corresponding portion of B, 
so that the lever B can move relative to the lever A. The 
small spring 5" causes the lever B to lie snugly against one 
side of the jaw on B. When the cam C revolves it is obvious 
that it will move the combination lever made up of the levers 
A and B until contact is made within the cylinder, after which 
any further movement is taken up by the clearance between 
the lever B and the jaw on A. It is easy to sec that by setting 
the plug initially so this clearance is absorbed, or nearly so, 
that wear to the amount of the clearance must take place 
within the cylinder before resetting is called for. 

Care in Ignition Workmanship. 

The system is especially ingenious and equally effective; not 
that the effectiveness shown by it in practice is due so much 
to the design of the 
plug but for the rea- 
son that many of the 
manufacturers of low- 
tension ignition sys- 
tems forget — perf elct 
workmanship. At the 
Premier plant a small 
department has been 
created to manufac- 
ture these low-tension 
plugs, and it is equipped 
to turn out only the 
highest quality of 
work. Finishing of 
opposed working parts 
is accomplished by 
means of crocus pow-. 
der lapping, and the 
most rigid inspection 
is maintained. The 
particularly impressive 
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Ball Bearing on National Crankshaft. 



point is that the ham- 
mer and anvil points 
of the plug are actually 
liberally tipped with 
iridio-platinum i n s e r- 
tions. One had begun 
to forget such things 
in these commercially 
hard manufacturing 
times. 

The Premier factory 
management certainly 
understands the rela- 
tion of a dollar to a 
dollar's worth. It does 
not spend any unneces- 
sary money at that 
plant, but what it does 
spend has had such a 
foundation laid in the 
way of jigs and tools 
that it is not difficult 
to maintain a high production rate. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the thousand and one kinks found there, but one 
or two examples may be interesting. For instance- The Pre 
mier people use a cast gun iron crankcase. Another point which 
is interesting from a manufacturing standpoint is the way in 
which the water pipes are made up. Most people know that a 
sheet metal double or triple taper water pipe for the head of an 
engine is not the cheapest or easiest thing in the world to make 
The taper part is easy enough, and the bend at the small end 
but the remaining inlets are difficult and costly if made by the 
coppersmith. The Premier factory makes the taper tube A and 
the single bend and uses castings B and C for the remaining 

cylinder leads. Another 
kink is the way in 
which the lower half 
of the crankcase is 
made up. A gun iron 
frame D is covered 
with sheet steel E riv- 
eted into place. The 
composite job is as 
light as an aluminum 
casting and has certain 
obvious advantages of 
its own. 

System Above AIL 

The importance of 
... . perfection of the han- 

dling system is a point which hardly appeals to the average 
business man, but there are comparatively few people who 
realize— even though they be salesmen directly connected with 
the motor car industry— the extraordinary 
number of parts there are in the modern 
multi-cylinder machine. If, however, they 
do realize that the details are numbered 
in the thousand, they will begin to appre- 
ciate the thoroughness with which the or- 
ganization must be carried out in order to 
avoid' overhead and dead changes eating 
into the legitimate profits. In the Premier 
factory the systems are particularly effective, 
and although not especially novel are excep- 
tionally well operated. The stock room— a 
general source of indefinite information at the 
end of- the financial year in only too many 
plants— is most thoroughly safeguarded from 
unrecorded inroads. This digression must be 
looked upon as the natural sequel to a de- 
scription of a few of the neatly economical 




Premier Spark Advance. 



kinks which have already been considered in this connection. 

To return to technicalities, the fan adjustment of the Premier 
is soundly designed and comes as a distinct relief from the va- 
rious twisted hoop iron crudities which are only too frequent. 
It consists, as a glance at the illustration will show, of an 
eccentrically formed sleeve carrying the fan spindle F and its 
bearings mounted in a bracket H bolted to the forward end of 
the crankcase. The fan pulley is for a V belt and is remarkable 
in this respect; but the neatest thing about the construction is 
the means adopted to retain the adjustment of the belt tension. 
The eccentric about the bearing sleeve is split with a saw cut, 
this dividing a taper hole. A taper pin K is located in this hole 
and can be drawn down by a nut. The act of tightening the nut 
causes the eccentric to expand within the bracket carrying it 
and so lock itself frictionally in position. 

Probably the Premier rear axle contains the greatest novelty 
in the car. This is a semi-floating type, on Hess-Bright ball 
bearings, and in respect of being semi-floating alone is remark- 
able, but apart from this point there are some details as clever 
as they are novel. One of the best of these is the way in which 
the bevel driving pinion L is supported by ball bearings at the 
base M and the apex N. The saucer-like castings P and O are 
used; dished diversely, each having a circular flange. These 
circular flanges register 
together and are in con- 
tact when assembled ; 
within the space between 
the two lies the driving 
pinion L supported fore 
and aft by Hess-Bright 
ball bearings M and N. 
The coincident flanges 
Pi and Qi also register 
with a similar flange R 
formed by the axle cast- 
ings so the assembled 
pinion housing bolts 
right into place and 
completes the axle hous- 

ab g o„T S a emWy ' t The t inner .sa«"r-like "sting Q is cut away for 
about a quarter of its circumference through the dished wall, 
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National Motor Used for the Generation of Electricity. 



too, that simplicity, rigidity, cheapness in the shop and efficiency 
invariably go together, as they are all but the results of a modern 
system of manufacturing automobiles or other machinery. 

A Thorough Testing Scheme. 

To go back to the Premier factory, however, and the things 
done there, there can be no better indication of the policy of 
the firm than the thoroughness of the testing. There is none 
of the slap, dash, that's good enough system that is found once 
in a while even among manufacturers selling high-priced cars. 
Each and every engine, four or six, is run first as a dummy, 
then light, and lastly has to stand a steady pull at overload 
for a fixed time. What is more, the system is lived up to 
thoroughly— there is no question of bye-and-bye. The engines 
have to pass the full test before they get to the assembling 
floor— rush or no rush. Then the chassis come out and get 
to the road testers, who set a strenuous pace. Not that this 
phase is peculiar to the Premier testers— the National, the 
American, the Marmon and the Overland all do the same, and 
inasmuch as there is very healthy rivalry among the testers 
of the various Indianapolis factories, there is no doubt that 
the road testing is thorough, though the speed laws outside the 
city limits may be annihilated at times. 

National Car All Made in Home Plant. 

So much for the Premier line of automcbil :s. At the other 
side of the city lies the main plant of 
the National company, which by the 
way, possesses two, one— that already 
mentioned— where the chassis work and 
assembling is done, and the other, where 
the engines are built and tested. The 
former is quite a large place, fully and 
busily occupied. With the manufacturing 
end of the product well along, interest is 
centered upon the assembling floors, and 
here exceptional activity can be noticed. 
They build three models in the National 
Plant, build them from stem to stern, 
and it is not hard to realize that with 
these moving through the plant the or- 
ganization work has to be made more 
comprehensive than where only one or 
two models with entirely duplicate parts 
are the standard product 

As no doubt many of The Automobile's 
readers know, the National company has 
™ny especial points of interest in its 
'<»8 engine, among which not the least 



must rank the use of Hess-Bright ball 
bearings on the crankshaft. The use of 
radial ball bearings on a crankshaft 
is a practice which, having been developed 
abroad, is used by but few people on this 
side of the Atlantic. The reasons for this 
are twofold: Firstly, the construction is 
necessarily expensive, and, secondly, apart 
from the expense of the ball bearings, 
there are some engineers who do not 
approve the practice. Opinion in this 
direction appears to be very evenly 
divided, and there is no doubt that where 
ball bearings are used freedom from 
lubrication trouble and extraordinary ac- 
celerative properties are attained. More- 
over, in the case of a six-cylinder engine it 
permits of a shortening of the over-all 
dimensions, and, apart from any me- 
chanical advantages derived, this short- 
ening of the engine, even though it be a 
matter of a few inches, is quite important, 
as it permits a reduction of wheelbase — 
the bugbear of the six-cylinder machine. The National company 
uses what is known as the "threading system" and secures the 
bearing of the shaft by means of split sleeves. The bearings 
employed have a bore sufficiently large that they can be passed 
along the shaft, the collets being removed to render the necessary 
diameter of bearing as small as possible. In order to secure the 
bearings to the crankshaft a split foundation collar A and Ai is 
used, which when assembled corresponds to the bore of the inner 
race of the bearing. This collar is located positively with the 
crankshaft B and it is impossible when the bearing is in place 
for any derangement to occur. The bearings being assembled on 
the shaft, it is necessary to make sure that the shafts are quite 
straight after the handling, and in the National engine plant the 
straightening is done with the help of a very ingenious device. 
They are then ready for placing in the crankcase and it is very 
noticeable in National practice that the ball bearings are located 
directly in the aluminum C of the crankcase without the use 
of intermediate hard metal cages. 

There are a number of other ingenious devices for labor- 
saving purposes which indicate how closely the National execu- 
tive keeps after its factory costs. Prominent among these is a 
row of valve-grinding machines which will handle the most 
refractory valve-seating job in about one-twentieth the time it 
can be done by an expert mechanic by hand. However, as 
usual with factories making their own engines, the engine test- 
ing rocm is the pride of the National plant. 
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THE MAKING OF G & J TIRES. 

The manufacture of a pneumatic tire is undoubtedly one of the 
least known operations and processes in connection with the 
motor car. The public is familiar with the making of castings 
as well as the finishing by grinding and machining, but is decid- 
edly unfamiliar with the manufacture of a pneumatic tire. Due 
to the kindness of the G & J Tire Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
The Automobile this week is able to show eight stages in the 
process of manufacturing tire casing, each of these being illus- 
trated by reproduction of photographs specially taken in the 
G & J factory. 

The rubber used in the manufacture of any standard motor car 
tire is composed largely of the Brazilian product, principal among 
which are those varieties known as para rubber. The three most 
popular grades of this rubber are fine, medium and coarse, and 
are obtained principally from the territory covered by the 
Amazon and its tributaries. The rubber mostly used at this 
plant is fine para, which in itself has many classifications, but 
has in all its various grades a very uniform quality. It is usually 
shipped in the form as shown in illustration A, which is known 
to the trade as a rubber "biscuit." On arrival at the factory 
these biscuits are placed in large vats of hot water in order that 
they may become slightly softened before the washing process 
is begun. They are then placed in the washing machines, which 
are built of spirally corrugated rolls, and are passed through 
these many times with jets of water playing on the rubber the 
whole time, thus removing any foreign substances that may 
have been picked up with the rubber, and at the same time sheet- 
ing out the rubber into long thin sheets which, when thoroughly 
washed, present a spongy, porous appearance. These sheets are 
worked down to a thickness of about 1-16 of an inch, so that the 
greatest possible surface of same may be exposed to the air. 

Illustration B shows these sheets in the process of drying. The 
rubber is taken from the washers to the dry-room and is allowed 
to remain there until every element of moisture is absorbed 
therefrom. Usually this process will take from six to seven 
weeks, and care has to be exercised to prevent the rubber from 
becoming ovcrdried, and oxidizing. Before the rubber is com- 
pounded, an expert goes through the dry-room and carefully 
fleets from his rubber the kind and grade that is most particu- 
larly adapted for the special requirement that he may have for 
same. 

The rubber is then taken to the compound department, where 
certain inorganic substances are added to it, so that the necessary 
gravities and vulcanizing ingredients may be provided for. From 
this department it is turned over to the mill room, and in the 
process of milling all these various ingredients are evenly dis- 
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The tifemaker having prepared a strip of fabric B, Fig. 2, 
made of closely woven sea island cotton and impregnated with 
pure gum rubber, cuts 'a series of strips from this on the bias 
and stretches them tightly over the core A, the illustration show- 
ing the diagonal joining in the strips B at point CC. It would 
appear that trouble would be incurred in having the fabric lie 
closely and smoothly around the core A, but owing to the bias 
cutting the workman is able to roll it down without difficulty 
until perfect conformation with the core is secured. 

Having covered each diagonal joint of the fabric strip B with 
a film of pure rubber, he applies a second layer of fabric identical 
with the first and then after lining the inner edge of the embryo 
tire with a pure rubber strip D, Fig. 3, he proceeds to insert the 
clinch or bead E. This is made from many strips of fabric 
varying in width previously built, rolled accurately to shape, and 
semi-cured— that is, partially vulcanized. The clinch is immersed 
first in rubber solution and is then fitted as shown with a diagonal 
overlapping joint. When in place, the second fabric layer is 
turned up over the clinch as seen at F and then with a roller 
knife the workman trims it to half the depth of the bead as at G. 

According to the size of the tire to be made, varying numbers 
of layers of fabric are used. That applied after the insertion of 
the clinch is cut so that when finished the overlap at the bead 
matches the reverse overlap we have seen at G, Fig. 3. The 
completing layers of fabric are carried right to the inner edges of 
the tire beads. The fabric foundation being complete, the cushion 
stcck, as the tiremakers call the first rubber layer, is put on. The 
neck of the section is first covered with the narrow pure gum 
strip H, Fig. 4, and then the wide rubber sheet I is laid and 
rolled into place. The rubber used to this stage of the construc- 
tion is as pure as possible. 

Having laid the "cushion" stock, the "breaker" strips, J and 
K, Fig. 5, are applied. These consist of rubber-impregnated 
fabric of coarser weave that the material used in the foundation, 
but cut so that the direction of the warp of the material is along 
the tread of the tire instead of diagonal to it as with the fabric 
used in the building of the carcass. Strip J, Fig. 5, is finer in 
weave than strip K, but each aids the other in providing strength 
for the tire in the direction of its future motion. Functionally, 
the breaker strips are used to reduce the strain on the tire body. 
The joints in both breaker strips being duly covered with pure 
rubber film, the laying of the tread is commenced. 

The tread consists of compounded rubber— that is, the pure 
gum mixed with sulphur and other inorganic materials destined 
to increase its resiliency and durability— and is built up of strips 
of varying widths. The tire of the picture uses five to its tread 
composition, seen variously at L, Fig. 6, completely laid, and in 
order of decreasing width at M, N, 0 and P, respectively. Each 
strip is rolled separately into place and then copiously pricked to 
permit the escape of any air possibly remaining between the 
layers during the subsequent curing process. 

The tiremakers' task is now nearly complete. The last func- 
tion of the builder is to clamp on the heavy cast-iron flanges QQ, 
Fig- 7, and draw them together with bolts. The object of these 
flanges is to insure the accurate shaping of the bead and to 
obviate any possibility of distortion or wrinkling of the fabric 
during the vulcanizing process. 

The last step in the constructional operations before ingenious 
labor makes way for the magic of the chemist is the wrapping of 
the tread, Fig. 8. This is done by machinery and a wetted cotton 
bandage R is used, being wrapped radially about the tire form. 
Ihe drying of the already tightly stretched bandage in the curing 
chambers causes great pressure to be evenly exerted on the tread 
of the tire, thus materially aiding in the consolidation of the 
rubber composing the tire. The vulcanizing or curing process 
earned on at a high temperature causes each rubber layer to so 
closely identify itself with that with which it is in contact that it 
's afterward impossible to trace the lines of coalition, 
th ""l 8 also t0 the rubber flowing during the vulcanizing process, 
ne finished product, fabric rubber clinch and tread are homo- 
geneously and inseparably welded together in a permanent bond. 
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RHODE ISLAND'S NEW LAW PRETTY NEAR "THE LIMIT" 



PROVIDENCE, June 30.— With the avowed object of securing 
the protection of the motorists in Rhode Island by securing 
the enactment of just laws governing the use of the highways by 
all vehicles, and to prevent, by legal means, discrimination against 
users of motor vehicles and their unjust prosecution, a second 
association of automobilists has been formally effected in this 
city. The officers of the new league are George H. Huddy, Jr., 
president; J. S. Gettler, secretary, and George C. Arnold, treas- 
urer. Mr. Huddy is the assistant United States district attorney. 

The organization of the league was the outcome of the new 
law passed a few weeks ago in this State, in which the owners 
of automobiles were taxed according to the horsepower, and 
the entire matter of licensing the machines was taken from the 
Secretary of State and placed in the hands of the State Board of 
Public Roads. 

It is about as unpopular a bit of legislation with the drivers 
and owners in this State as has been passed in New England. 

The law was framed by members of the General Assembly, 
largely composed of members from the rural districts, and in 
spite of strenuous objections from owners of cars in this 
and other cities features were incorporated which it is believed 
are unconstitutional. 

Heretofore certificates of registration and numbers for the 
machines were issued by the Secretary of State upon the payment 
of a nominal fee, but it was argued by the members of the 
General Assembly, a majority of whom are from towns in which 
there are few resident owners of automobiles, that the fast- 
driving of the cars was the cause of destroying the macadam 
roads. They urged that the larger and more powerful the car 
the greater was the damage, and incorporated in the law not 
only a speed limit of 15 miles an hour, but also provided that 
each car should be taxed in proportion to its horsepower. 

The entire matter was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Public roads, with instructions to the owners of 
automobiles to take out new licenses and secure new numbers. 



This many of the owners have thus far neglected to do, and the 
State Board of Public Roads has already sought the assistance of 
the police in the several cities and towns to aid them in enforcing 
the law. 

At a special meeting of the Rhode Island Automobile Club 
for the purpose of discussing the new law, Colonel Frank W. 
Tillinghast, a prominent attorney and himself an enthusiastic 
automobilist, expressed the opinion that the registration fee as 
provided for in the new law should be paid by the owners of the 
cars under protest. He urged the members of the club to accom- 
pany the registration fee with a written protest, so that the 
money would be returned in case the test case which is now 
before the court, should result in upholding the contention of 
the owners that the law is unconstitutional. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those present that if the 
authorities were to insist upon the wholesale "honking" of horns 
at every cross street it would become such a great nuisance that 
the public would rise up and protest. These horn regulations 
have been branded as unreasonable and obnoxious, and it was 
the general opinion of those present at the meeting that the 
drivers of the machines should run their cars so that there 
would be no necessity for constant "honking" and clanging of 
bells. 

The test case to try the constitutionality of the new law was 
begun when a deputy sheriff served the members of the State 
Board of Public Roads with writs in the case of Jefferson K 
Crafford, who has filed a petition with the Supreme Court for a 
writ of mandamus, ordering the board to furnish him with a 
certificate of registration for his automobile. 

The case is backed by the Rhode Island Automobile Club and 
arose through the refusal of Mr. Crafford to pay the registration 
fee of $15 to register his automobile. The test case will be 
watched with interest, as it questions the constitutionality of the 
new law in many features, particularly on the ground that it 
imposes double taxation. 



RECENT CHANGES IN MASSACHUSETTS AUTO LAW 



BOSTON, July 1. — Automobilists or motor cyclists who con- 
template touring in Massachusetts on or after the 12th of 
this month should take into account the new law which was 
passed by the legislature recently adjourned, and which goes into 
effect on that date. While the act makes no very radical changes 
in the motor vehicle laws, it does make certain changes of which 
tourists should be aware. Two new punishable offenses are 
specified, and the power of the highway commission is much 
strengthened in the matter of suspending and revoking licenses. 
The act was originally drafted by the Safe Roads Automobile 
Association. After being heard by the committee, certain changes 
were made at the suggestion of the highway commission, and 
the bill was much mulled over in the committees, being passed 
only during the last day or two of the session. 

To autoists from outside the State, who are just now coming 
into Massachusetts in large numbers, a section of the new law 
is particularly important. The non-resident who has complied 
with the laws of his home State may still drive in Massachusetts 
seven days without taking out a Massachusetts registration. He 
must, however, drive himself, as the law does not make pro- 
vision for the operation of such a car by a chauffeur. But if 
a non-resident driving in Massachusetts during the seven rays' 
limit is convicted of violating any provision of the automobile 
laws, whether or not he appeals, he must thereupon have his 
car registered here and secure a license, thus placing his car 
and himself under the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts highway 



commission. The courts are required to send records of the 
convictions of non-residents to the highway commission. 

The new law enlarges the powers of the highway commission 
in several directions, most important perhaps being the provisions 
which constitute the commission an investigating body in rela- 
tion to accidents. It is specifically provided that the commission 
may summons witnesses, administer oaths and take testimony, 
thus making it to all intents and purposes a court. Whenever 
the death of any person results from such an accident the com- 
mission is required forthwith to suspend the license of the 
operator, and must revoke the license, unless, upon investigation 
or after a hearing, it determines that the accident occurred with- 
out serious fault upon the part of the operator. If a license is 
revoked it cannot be renewed for at least six months. 

Another change in the law of interest to automobilists made 
by the legislature which has just adjourned is the putting on 
the statute books of the law of the road. This law reads: 
Whenever on any bridge or way, public or private, there is 
not an unobstructed view of the road for at least 100 yards, the 
driver of every vehicle shall keep his vehicle on the right of 
the middle of the traveled .part of the bridge or way, whenever 
it is safe and practicable so to do." The penalty is a fine of $20 
and liability in an action commenced within twelve months of 
the violation. The legislature also passed a law for the codifica- 
tion by the highway commission of the automobile laws the 
commission to report the 1st of next January. 
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One of the Beautiful Boulevards of the City of Los Angeles, Cal., That Has Been Treated by the Petrollthlc Process 



IN the first of these articles I showed how Washington and 
Oregon are solving the problem of ways and means. In the 
second I showed how California is solving it. In this I will try 
to indicate something of the progress which California has made 
in methods, and how California, in my judgment, is going to give 
the world new lessons in road construction, so that when that 
international congress which has been called by the government 
of France shall meet, and the United States is asked for its 
report, California may arise and say, "Eureka !" And so all the 
rest of the nations may concede that California has found it. 

The first innovation, to which I shall refer but briefly, relates 
to the paving of city streets where the traffic is the heaviest, and 
where hitherto no construction has been devised which shall be 
adapted as well to the needs of the heavy dray as to those of 
my lady's automobile or the children's pony cart. 

A gentleman of Los Angeles has invented a process by which 
he hopes to take a soft, common brick, the cheapest kind we 
now use in building houses anywhere, and convert that brick 
into a hard, tough, durable unit which, when laid in a pavement, 
shall make a homogeneous street covering which will not crack, 
will not crumble, will not rot, but which at the same time will 
furnish a sure footing for horses, be resilient beneath their feet, 
and will be the ideal pavement for an automobile. 

It seems incredible, I know; but months ago there was laid 
upon the busiest streets of Los Angeles, where the teaming is 
heaviest, ten feet of a sample pavement constructed with brick 
of this character, and, so far as I could judge, the brick has made 
good. That brick is not on the market. Its inventor has refused 
10 give me particulars, saying, "We are not ready. There is 
much for us yet to learn. We are satisfied we are on the right 
track. While I should be delighted to have you the first to tell 
the world of this wonderful invention, I can only give to you 
such facts as any man may 
gain without any assistance 
from me." 

The rest of this article will 
have to do with a method of 
road building which, in my 
judgment, will, when abso- 
lutely and finally perfected, 
meet every requirement for 
street or road service, from 
that of a street of heaviest 
traffic to a country road. 

The limitation of this proe- 
ms will be climate. Where 
the l,ne will be drawn, no one 
ca " yet say. The process 
'"volves the mixture of a 
mineral oil, carrying a high 




Slausson Avenue, Southern Boundary of Los Angeles. 

Road made by petrollthlc process on natural sandy soil, suggests 
the solution of the Florida problem, where similar conditions exist. 



percentage of asphalt, with the natural soil of the road surface, 
and the tamping of this intimate mixture by an apparatus known 
as a tamping roller which has projecting prongs, each one of 
which, as the roller is drawn over the road surface, in its turn 
enters the loose soil and tamps it down, as the feet of sheep 
tamp the ground whenever a flock of sheep passes over it. The 
surface of this read will be made in cases of the natural soil of 
the region. In other instances, it will be a layer of extraneous 
material. 

The origin of this method was in Kern county in this State. 
I learned of it in 1902, when I was preparing my paper after- 
wards published by the United States Department of Agriculture 
under the title "The Use of Mineral Oil in Road Improvement." 
I did not get a chance to see one of the rollers, and of course 1 
did not witness its operation; and hesitating to write of what I 
had not seen, I did not mention it in my paper. 

The eminent civil engineer, H. P. Gillette, whose works on 
several engineering subjects have become classic reference books 
for the profession, himself an enthusiastic road expert and road 
authority, saw the importance of this before I recognized it; and 
he induced his father, T. W. Gillette, to look into it. T. W. 
Gillette was my old co-worker in the Northwest. Years ago, 
when chairman of the Board of County Commissioners of What- 
com County, Washington, he led the movement for highway bet- 
terment in that county which resulted in making Whatcom 
county, Washington, at one time the most famous county for its 
roads in the United States. 

It required courage in those days to use the people's money 
to construct roads through the bog holes and swamps of that 
section, where the roads had been so soft that they would mire 
a saddle blanket, and where it had been supposed that nothing 
but a plank road would float upon the waves of mud. But Mr. 

Gillette is a man of great ten- 
acity of purpose as well as 
foresight. He was quicker 
than his associates to see what 
Whatcom county must have, 
and almost at the risk of his 
life he forced them to join 
him in that enlightened pol- 
icy, which later made What- 
com county so illustrious. 

Mr. Gillette, then and now 
president of the Fairhaven 
Water Company, spending part 
of his time in Whatcom coun- 
ty, Washington, and the rest 
at his beautiful home in Pasa- 
dena, induced to join him a 
number of gentlemen of wealth 
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Orange Grove Avenue, One of Los Angeles' Beauty Streets. 

and large view who were satisfied io accept the judgment of 
himself and his eminent son. They organized what they called 
the Petrolithic Pavement Company, the name being derived from 
two words meaning petroleum and rock. 

With unfailing patience and unswerving purpose, they have 
worked at this problem. There was a vast deal to learn. Little 
was known definitely about mineral oil. While some oils were 
valuable, other oils were nearly worthless. Little was known 
about how substitutes for natural asphalt oil could be obtained. 
Little was known about the effect of oil in road-making, outside 
of California. Up to date, these men, engaged upon a work 
of universal beneficence, have found the balance large on the 
wrong side of the ledger. It will not always be so. If my study 
of road building in every possible phase for nearly forty years 
has been sufficient to justify me in forming a reliable conclu- 
sion, this petrolithic pavement road, when finally perfected, is to 
be the most satisfactory roadway for mankind. 

That epigram of the ancient Romans, "Ad astra per aspera," 
receives a new confirmation in the experience of every grea', 
successful enterprise. This is the lesson these gentlemen have 
been learning from contractors of differing grades of honesty 
and intelligence, the puzzling vagaries of nature in producing 
oil, the physical laws of road material, and the varying climates 
of widely separated localities. There is much yet to be learned. 
There is mveh known to-day which was not known a year ago. 
There is much yet to be done before the inertia of ignorance and 
habit among men has been finally overcome. 

In California the battle has been practically won. That Pasa- 
dena boulevard which a year ago was an abysmal morass, is 
to-day, as I have said, the best road I have ever seen; and it i= 



the best because it is a petrolithic road. The most interesting 
feature of it perhaps is that it did not cost more than a quarter 
of what a stone covered road would cost. 

In a bend of that road, where the (lying squadron of auto- 
mobiles from Los Angeles meets the flying squadron comins? 
from Pasadena, and where each is obscured from the sight of 
the other by an intervening slope, there was recently a sign 
which bore the legend, "Please slow down here to seventy miles 
an hour." A few days ago I went out with my camera to pre- 
serve that realistic feature of the landscape, but I found myself 
too late. It was gone, and I was awfully disappointed. It is true 
that automobiles do fly over this road at seventy miles an hour, 
hut it is fair to assume that they generally get down to at least 
thirty when rounding this curve. In the interest of a common 
humanity, let us hope so. 

The autoists tell me that nowhere else in their experience have 
they ever ridden over a road so satisfactory to them or their 
patrons. Neither warts nor smallpox have developed upon the 
surface of this road, but the automobile glides along with a 
motion suggestive of the Twentieth Century Limited, as smoothly 
almost as if on a velvet carpet. 

Three years ago the town of Monrovia, a few miles east of 
Los Angeles, began constructing a system of petrolithic streets 
upon the natural soil which is a disintegrated granite. Those 
streets are to-day one of the features of interest to the tourist 
in Southern California. They have had no repairs during the 
time and they exhibit no signs of wear. 

Los Angeles is bordered on the south by Slauson avenue. The 
natural soil is sand, and on a portion of Slauson avenue has 
been constrrcted a petrolithic road. It is ideal, and no road 
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builder could see it without exclaiming, "Here is the solution of 
the Florida problem." Any road builder who knows the charac- 
ter of the sand which overlies most of Florida and who under- 
stands the action of asphalt with sand and carbonate of lime, 
which is more or less abundant in Florida, knows that the 
sand of Florida would yield better results under the petrolithic 
process than Slauson avenue has yielded. 

West Adams street, in Los Angeles, the most magnificent resi- 
dence street in that magnificent city, has recently been paved 
by the petrolithic process, the specifications having been gotten 
up by Homer Hamlin, the city engineer of that city, and one 
of the most competent city engineers in the United States. 
If there is a Barber asphalt pavement in the country which will 
touch West Adams street in as many of the essentials of a per- 
fect pavement, it has never yet been my privilege to see it, nor 
have I ever yet seen a Barber asphalt pavement constructed at 
a cost of 35 cents per square yard, which I am told is more than 
it cost to pave West Adams street. 

Pasadena is facile princeps the most beautiful residence city 
in the world. Here the art of man has taken the handiwork 
of God and out of it fashioned the most exquisite collection 
of aesthetic products ever grouped within the boundaries of a 
single city. What West Adams street is to Los Angeles is 
Orange Grove avenue to Pasadena, sixty feet wide between 




A Tamping Roller Showing the Feet of the Iron Sheep. 

curbs, on either side for miles in unbroken succession bower 
after bower of bewildering beauty. 

Before the automobile came, with its wearing effect upon 
road surfaces, Orange Grove avenue was paved with granite, 
after the old Macadam method.' Its preeminent function has 
always been to feed and clothe the watering-cart man and his 
family. At certain hours each day the automobiles which sweep 
along that avenue have distributed impartially upon the just 
and the unjust a shower of mud. During all the other hours of 
each pleasant day this street material in varying degrees of 
desiccation is whirled up in clouds, which the wind, blowing 
where it listeth, generally lists to drive into the faces of all the 
people who pass up and down the avenue. 

The emancipation of Orange Grove avenue awaits the petro- 
lithic process. It will be a hard blow to the watering-cart man, 
but I think there will be much compensation in the absolute free- 
dom thereafter from the showers of mud and the whirlwinds 
of sand which have hitherto been such a destructive plague upon 
tine raiment and the countenances of human beings. 

If the Los Angeles County Highway Commission does not 
make a comprehensive use of the petrolithic process in the roads 
A I" 8011,8 t0 construct ' 1 sha11 be verv sorry for them after 
wey have experienced the effect of public sentiment. 

Ine Petrolithic Pavement Company has thus far made no 
in TV" d ° anythin S in th « East. When they get ready to 

vade New Jersey there will be something doing, as your readers 

no ride m motor cars will discover. Although their operations 



have been confined largely to California cities, of which nearly 
forty have already had the benefit of this process, so insistent has 
been the demand from outside points that almost in spite of 
themselves the breastworks have been advanced to Louisiana, 
Florida, Cuba and even to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and I do not 
hesitate to predict that in the not distant future he who attempts 
to follow the petrolithic flag will find that, like the flag of 
Great Britain, it will lead him around the world. 

I beg to say in this connection that I have not a cent's worth 
of interest in the petrolithic pavement, and never expect to have ; 
that my interest in the cause of good roads solely has led me to 
take this interest in what I conceive to be the most important 
event in road construction since the days of Macadam; and I 
beg to say that it has been only at considerable financial loss 
that I have done it. Like all my other experience in road work, 
it has been at serious personal sacrifice. 

This may be the last article I shall ever write on the road 
subject. It is my present determination that that shall be the 
case. But I am very glad that it has been permitted to me to 
make my final message, as I believe, so important to mankind 



ROAD EXPERIMENTATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, July I. — To the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
with its more than 700 miles of improved State highway and its 
nearly 14,000 registered automobiles, to say nothing of thousands 
of visiting machines constantly using the roads, the problem 
of maintenance and preservation has assumed a serious aspect 
and the Highway Commission is casting about for some effective 
means of preventing the rapid deterioration of the fine stone 
highways which stretch from one end of the State to the other. 

The problem of road maintenance in Massachusetts is compli- 
cated by the numerous and varied conditions that are encoun- 
tered, ranging all the way from the steep grades of the Berk- 
shires to the sand of Cape Cod. 

The most interesting experiment that has yet been undertaken 
is that which is just about to be started by the commission and 
the town of Hamilton. This is the construction of a dustless 
highway, the contracts for which have already been let. It is 
proposed to tear up a strip of much traveled road and to build 
it over from the bottom course to the top. The bottom course 
will be laid as in the ordinary macadam road of stone crushed 
to the proper size. This will be rolled hard. There will then 
be applied a course two inches thick of stone which has pre- 
viously been treated with tar. This will be spread on and rolled 
solid. Upon the top will be placed a thin layer of tar. The top 
layer is considered the most important of all, for it is not de- 
sired to build a tar concrete but rather a stone road with suffi- 
cient tar to bind it and give a smooth surface. 

Another interesting piece of work is about to be started on 
Cape Cod between Chatham and New Orleans, where there is no 
stone to speak of and where the road must be built entirely 
from sand. Here a Texas asphalt oil is to be used. The sand 
road will first be shaped with a road machine. Over the surface 
the oil will be spread hot. After the first coat has been on 
two weeks the second coat will be applied. Then the surface 
will be cut up with a disc harrow so as to mix the sand and oil 
to a depth of four inches. Then the road will be rolled and 
thin sprinkling of sand put on to take up the surface oil. The 
commission did a little work of this kind two years ago and it 
proved so satisfactory that it has been adopted for use on the 
Cape, where there is not material for stone roads. On the 
piece originally built in this way the results have been excel- 
lent, a good, firm road resulting, which has stood up under the 
wear better than was anticipated. 

A third new method that is being tried is the application of 
thin coal tar. In the town of Marlboro two contracts have been 
let to parties making proprietary coal tar preparations. One ap- 
plies the tar cold and the other applies it hot. The stone road 
is first swept, then the thin tar is applied and brushed in, after 
which the sweepings are put back to form a surface. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 

The Class Journal Company, publishers of "The Automobile," 
"The Automobile Blue Book," "The Automobile Trade Directory," 
etc., has removed Its publication offices to the Thirty-ninth street 
building, Nos. 231-241 West Thirty-ninth street. New York City 
from the Flatlron building, where the offices have been located for 
the past five years. 

The rapid Increase In the company's general business has made 
It necessary to enlarge Its facilities, and the entire sixth floor of 
the new building Is devoted to its present requirements. 

A cordial Invitation to our patrons Is extended to visit our new 
offices, where every courtesy will be extended. 

New York patrons are requested to make special note of the new 
telephone number, 2046- Bryant. It Is not listed correctly in the 
New York telephone directory. 

THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY, 

231-241 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. 



AUTO ENGINEERS A GROWING BODY. 

Nothing has served to show more strikingly the wide- 
spread interest in the movement for the fostering of 
independent engineering investigation in the automobile 
field than the success which attended the holding of the 
third annual summer meeting of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers at Detroit during the latter half of 
last week. Although this infant engineering organiza- 
tion can already claim an age of three years, which 
though little in other fields of endeavor, is a considerable 
lapse of time when measured by the rapidity of progress 
in the automobile field, it has suffered during the greater 



part of its existence from having had its light hidden 
under a bushel. The fact that there was such an or- 
ganization in the industry only needed to be known to 
attract to its support the majority of the leading en- 
gineers and designers, and immediately the fact was 
made known that the Society also welcomed to its ranks 
the technical men of the accessory and allied interests 
the increase in its membership has been very rapid. 

The possibilities for good that are bound up in such 
an organization, both to the industry as a whole and 
to the individual engineers themselves, need hardly be 
dwelt upon. As evidence of what can be done by proper 
methods and a wise administration, the dean of engineer- 
ing bodies in this country, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, need only be cited. Although it 
has required many years for the latter organization to 
arrive at its present position of influence and authority 
in the mechanical field, the future that lies before the 
Society of Automobile Engineers is not less bright and 
its development is bound to be many times as rapid, 
not alone owing to the great rapidity with which things 
progress in the automobile industry, but also owing to 
the fact that conditions generally are vastly different. 

With a view to insuring the greatest attendance with 
the least inconvenience and of procuring all possible 
facilities right at hand for the furtherance of its investi- 
gations, it is the policy of the Society to hold its meet- 
ings in automobile manufacturing centers, barring the 
annual meeting, which, under its constitution, must be 
held in New York, and there is every prospect that the 
third quarterly meeting for 1908, to be held in Cleve- 
land, will be fully as successful as its predecessor. 

# # # 
STUDYING THE TRANSMISSION PROBLEM. 

For the present, at least, it may be conceded that the 
matter of motor design and construction has been brought 
to a fairly well established point of standard practice. 
True, there are numerous standards, but barring revolu- 
tionary discoveries, improvement will follow the lines 
of detailed refinement rather than radical departures 
from types now current. This being the case, the prob- 
lem of working out the most efficient method of trans- 
mitting the power from the" motor to the rear wheels ap- 
pears to be the most important item of design that now 
confronts the automobile engineer. Naturally, many 
consider that this has already been solved, and to a 
certain extent this is the case. The tendency in recent 
years has been toward the adoption of what has been 
aptly termed the "transmission axle" on one hand, while 
on the other the motor and gear-set are one 

A moment's consideration suffices to show that both 
types embody numerous advantages and that in many 
R'^ of ° ne are Peking in the other. Herein 
edJll ;^ lt * for il is a natter of common knowl- 
edge that ,t has thus far been found practically impos- 

s or., n/ eC0 " C u e desi S ners °" s »ch points as the dimen- 
fered V ^1 T^' eVe " where their standards dif- 
fuses ° f ther feI ' 0WS ' b - v sixteenths, °r some- 
axk ner t S,X > V ; f ° UrthS ° f a " inch ' The transmission 

dririE* I v. * e u SC ° f 3 Single universal and a lo "g 
driving shaft but ,t brings considerable unsprung weight 

transmit ^ ™ d the ^vantages of the motor Ld 
advalr" U "V yPe are Hkewise counteracted by dis- 
advantages, so that the problem calls for much study. 
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Chairman, Touring Board, American Automobile Associa- 
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American Road Makers Association. Master of National Grange. 
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President American Automobile Association. 

S. D. Waldon, Detroit. 

Representing the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers. 
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Secretary, American Automobile Association. 
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"GOOD ROADS AND UNIFORM LEGISLATION "-THE CRY 



EVERYTHING points to a momentous gathering of auto- 
mobilists and highway improvement apostles at Buffalo 
July 6, 7 and 8, on the occasion of the American Automobile 
Association's Good Roads and Legislative Convention. Not only 
clubs, but State divisions are organizing tours. Each day brings 
advices of additional delegates appointed by Governors of States, 
highway boards and clubs. 

"Good Roads and Uniform Legislation" is to be the slogan. 
The battle cry quoted will be seen in red and white lettering on 
thousands of blue pennants made for the occasion, with the 
emblem of the American Automobile Association in the center. 

The committee is now finding it difficult to keep the program 
down to proportions practicable for the time allotted, as the 
list of speakers and demonstrators has been steadily increasing. 

Additional delegates from Western States appointed by the 
State executives are : By Governor John C. Cutler, of Utah, Hon. 
D. R. Roberts ; by Governor Henry A. Buchtel, of Colorado, Dr. 
F. L. Bartlett, E. A. Coleburn, G. H. Fernald, George E. Hannan, 
J. Harvey Nichols, Jr., A. T. Wilson, W. S. Hunnewell, E. L. 
Mathewson and D. M. Howell. 

In addition to the delegates from sixteen other States, various 
clubs have so far notified the committee that they will be. repre- 
sented as follows : 
Automobile Club of Hartford, Conn., Walter S. Schut*. 
Automobile Club of Southern California, Los Angeles, Charles B. 
Hopper. 

New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, Newark, Paul E. Heller, 
J. H. Wood, chairman good roads committee, and P. A. Crossel- 
mlre. 

Automobile Club of Springfield, Springfield, Mass., Mark Altken. 
A. E. Lerche, M. T. White and S. L. Haynes. 

Elyrla Automobile Club, Elyria, Ohio, A. L. Stark, W. N. Gates 
and A. L. Garford. 

Automobile Club of St. Louis, Mo., Roy P. Britton and Sam D. 
Capen. 

Automobile Club of Wilkensburg, Wllkensburg, Pa., Dr. W. R. 
Stephens, A. J. Pufflnburg and Dr. W. C. Cook. 

Automobile Club of Philadelphia, Powell Evans, W. O. Griffith 
and S. Boyer Davis. 



Quaker City Motor Club, Philadelphia, A. T. James, Edwin A. 
Lewis. Dr. W. J. Donnally and L. E. French. 

Chicago Automobile Club, T. J. Hyman, Claude Seymour and 
A. R. Stumer. 

Automobile Club of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn., S. T. Davis, 
Jr., and A. L. Rlker. 

Wllkes-Barre Automobile Club, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dr. E. C. 
Wagner and W. L. Raeder. 

Maiden Automobile Club, Maiden, Mass., A. E. Bliss. A. B. Ten- 
ney and C. P. Price. 

Automobile Club of Washington, Washington, D. C, Robert B. 
Caverly, John K. Heyl and William D. West. 

Norristown Automobile Club, Norristown, Pa., Edwin S. Nyce, 
Fred M. Jacquith and John E. Mountain. 

Automobile Club of Pittsburg, Edward Kneeland. John C. Brag- 
don, Paul C. Wolff, Edward J. Kent, M. F. Leslie and S. A. Stew- 
art. 

Automobile Club of Germantown, Germantown, Pa., Mark 
Reeves, Charles H. Thompson and C. H. Wheeler. 

Cleveland Automobile Club, W. C. Baker, H. L. Vail and W. P. 
Murray. 

Automobile Club of Franklin, Franklin, Pa., John A. Wilson, 
Charles Gearing and C. E. Trace. 

Automobile Club of Vermont, Springfield, Vt., Charles C. Warren, 
James M. Boutwell, W. D. Woolson and W. W. Brown. 

Brockton Automobile Club, Brockton, Mass., Henry R. Burbeck. 

Rochester Automobile Club. H. C. Strong, W. C. Barry, Jr.. F. E. 
Mason, John W. Breyfogle, W. H. Campbell and Bert Van Tuyle. \ 

Long Island Automobile Club, Frank G. Webb, Alfred Wilmarth 
and Russell A. Field. 

Automobile Club of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo., George M. 
Hawes and L. R. Moore, Jr. 

Mt Vernon Automobile Club. Mt. Vernon, N. Y., William Adams, 
Franklin A. Merrlam and Mark D. Stiles. 

Cities, towns and villages will be officially represented by 
appointed delegations, and the good roads flag will fly from 
every automobile, every hotel and hundreds of buildings in the 
Bison City, while the streets will swarm with men wearing the 
emblem of the A. A. A. convention. 

It can safely be prophesied that the convention will mark the 
beginning of a historic epoch in the fight for uniform legislation 
and the battle for improved highways in this country. 



HARD STRUGGLES AHEAD FOR A. A. A. TOUR TROPHIES. 



ONE week from to-day the fifth annual reliability run of the 
Automobile Association will start from Buffalo. Indica- 
tions point to a list of participants very close to that of last year, 
despite the doubling of the entry fee and that the contest for the 
Glidden and Hower trophies will be fought more fiercely than 
ever before. This is especially true of the Glidden contest, in 
view of the fact that the club teams this year will be almost 
universally made up of trios of individual makers, thus adding 
more destructive trade rivalry to the struggle. 

Entries will close to-morrow with Chairman Frank B. Hower, 
at Buffalo. In past years the bulk of the nominations came with 
the closing day's mails. Mr. Hower says that from the assur- 
ances of entries he has had from makers, many of which have 
not yet materialized, he is confident that history will repeat itself 
this year. The entries given out 'by the touring board chairman 
up to the close of last week are nearly up to the number received 
at the corresponding date last year. 



Recent nominations for the Glidden trophy embrace J. F. 
Duryea, Stevens-Duryea ; I. H. Page, Stevens-Duryea ; C. H. 
Foster, unnamed; Frank H. Nutt, Haynes, and Loring Wagoner, 
Haynes. 

The following officials will assist Chairman Hower in the con- 
duct of the tour: Dai H. Lewis, secretary of the A. A. A. 
Touring Board, in charge of the confetti and pilot car; E. L. 
Ferguson, starter; Mortimer Reeves, checker at the finish, and 
w n 3 ^ 6 ° f n ' 8ht controls; K D - Stidham, chief of observers; 
H. D. Herr, hotel arrangements; David E. Hoag, M.D., official 
surgeon; Arthur Jervis, press representative; W. L. Conklin 
and W. A. Carroll, watchers. 

Charles J. Glidden, the donor of the trophy bearing his name, 
will, as usual, be on the tour. Mr. Glidden will be the guest of 
Mr. Hower, and will ride in his car, starting every morning half 
an hour before the first contestant and setting an even pace. 
Wo contesting car will be allowed to pass the chairman's car. 



MANAGER MILES IS HOMEWARD BOUND. 

S. A. Miles, general manager of the N. A. A. M., is expected 
to return from his European tour between the 8th and ioth, 
in time to attend the preliminary meeting on the allotment of 
spaces for the Chicago Show, which will be held at the head- 
quarters of the National Association, New York City. 



NEW YORK TRADESMEN TO PROMOTE RACES. 

It is reported that some New York tradesmen are to form an 
organization for the promotion of races on various tracks in 

ntaUT tr ° P ° htan d l strict - 11 is beI! <=ved that the Briarcliff com- 
mittee, mad of ^ fa ^ ^ 

nucleus of the new race-promoting body 
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HOTCHKISS APPOINTS COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



THE most important development of the week in the A. A. A. 
racing situation is the announcement that President Hotch- 
kiss has appointed a special committee, the members of which 
are now in Europe, and practically all of whom will witness the 
Grand Prix race at Dieppe, France, on July 7. The aim of this 
committee will be to clearly define the position of the American 
Automobile Association through a properly accredited delegate, 
who will appear before the International Association of Recog- 
nized Automobile Clubs at the corning Ostend meeting. 

The following official statement from A. A. A. headquarters, 
which is appended, is self-explanatory, and fully covers the 
phases of the question involved : 

To the end that governing bodies abroad may be accurately 
Informed as to American conditions and concerning the standing 
of the American Automobile Association as the national governing 
body both In racing and as the central organization for the dis- 
semination of touring Information, the procurement of proper motor 
legislation and the promotion of the present movement for good 



roads. President Hotchklss of the American Automobile Association 
has appointed a special Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Jefferson DeMont Thompson, A. G. 
Batchelder, S. A. Miles and Robert Graves. All of these gentle- 
men will be in Europe this summer and most of them will attend 
the Grand Prix race at Dieppe on July 7. Indeed, it may be 
possible that after conference in Paris this committee will be 
represented at Ostend and then officially bring before what is 
known as the International Association of Recognized Automobile 
Clubs the exact facts as to our American conditions. Recent 
advices from Europe clearly Indicate that the leading motorists 
abroad are not acquainted with these facts and thus have been 
easily misled by Interested agents on the ground. 

The committee above named has been given large powers, and, 
It Is believed, will make it clear abroad that there Is and can be 
but one national body in the United States; that no single club 
can be such national body; and that the national body is the 
American Automobile Association with Its twenty-four State as- 
sociations, its 200 clubs, and its registered membership of 20,000. 

June 30, 1908. FREDERICK H. ELLIOTT, Secretary, 

American Automobile Association. 



CHICAGO WON'T BE TAIL TO THE NEW YORK KITE 



THE Automobile Club of America's little scheme for a chain 
of allied clubs to help make good its bluff as a national 
organization and thus give some color to its pretenses to the 
the control of racing in this country, has received something of a 
setback in the Western metropolis. The Chicago Automobile 
Club did not fancy a little bit being made a mere loop in the 
tail of the New York Club's kite and said so most pointedly in 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted by 
its board of governors : 

"Resolved, That the Chicago Automobile Club respectfully de- 
clines the invitation of the Automobile Club of America to with- 
draw from the Illinois State Automobile Association and thereby 
from the American Automobile Association, and to join with the 
Automobile Club of America in an effort to control American 
motor racing." 

Winthrop E. Scarritt, former president of the New York 
dub, and a quondam occupant of the A. A. A. presidential chair, 
an orator of no mean repute in automobile circles, a proverbially 
persuasive talker, went to Chicago recently and with approved 
credentials laid before the Chicago Automobile Club a plan to 
unite with it in an effort to assume the control of racing in this 
country, as shown by the coming effort at Savannah. 

The civic pride of the Chicagoans was a bit touched at the 
"fca of practically acknowledging the New York Club as a leader. 
The chance to communicate with the European bodies through the 
New York club's foreign connections did not somehow appeal 
to them either; hence the foregoing resolutions. 



Secretary Sidney S. Gorham, of the Chicago Automobile Club, 
put the opinion of his fellows in a nutshell when he said : "We 
declined the invitation of the Automobile Club of America 
because we felt the interests of motoring would be best served by 
remaining loyal to the A. A. A. The latter is an independent 
body for national control of the sport. Just because the Auto- 
mobile Club of America saw fit to break away from the New 
York State Automobile Association, and, therefore, the A. A. A., 
is no reason why the Chicago Club should do so." 

The Chicago club, as might be expected, did not see the 
Americanism, common sense, or logic of the sport in this country 
being controlled by several, much less one or two clubs, as 
opposed to government by a national organization of autoists. 

It may be interesting and pertinent to note in this connection 
that advices received from the directors of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, in practically all of the large cities of the 
country, including Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo and Kansas City, indicate that their clubs are 
loyally Supporting the American Automobile Association and are 
opposed to any movement like that suggested to the Chicago 
Automobile Club by the New York organization. 

Incidentally, it may be stated, with due authorization that the 
report that recently found some publicity that an alliance between 
the New York and Chicago clubs had been consummated was 
incorrect, the two clubs having merely agreed to grant one 
another's members reciprocal clubhouse privileges. 



TO CONVERT PALACE INTO FAIRYLAND. 

A complete surprise is promised in the decorations of Grand 
Untral Palace for the A. M. C. M. A. international show, 
ecember 31 to January 7, for which Parisian and American 
artms are now engaged in making the designs. 

" is a safe bet that the Palace will take on a far more 
Beautiful appearance than ever before," says H. O. Smith, chair- 
man of the show committee. "Decorating schemes have already 
«n submitted and others are in process of perfection that will 
urn the Palace into a veritable Fairyland. It is our intention 
nave the Palace show eclipse anything of its nature ever held 
,mw J E . verythin e that "oney and artistic effects can do will be 
embod led ,„ the next show. We are giving all artists, designers 
™ decorators a free rein, and I expect that this competition 
w "l give us the best there is in them." 



THOMAS AGAIN LEADS RACE TO PARIS. 

Despite the lead of two or three days that the Protos had 
gained over the Thomas, due to the accident the latter sustained 
in bumping over unballasted ties, the Americans have again 
overtaken their German competitors at Omsk, Siberia, according 
to advices received by the New York Times. But the Protos 
was caught up with only after a most discouraging struggle, in 
which everything was sacrificed to make time, the Thomas being 
driven 19 or 20 hours out of every 24, Miller relieving Schuster 
at the wheel. On arriving at Omsk, it was learned that the 
Germans had broken down 30 miles east of Kainsk, 208 miles 
to the rear. Omsk is 3408 miles from Vladivostok and 5,872 
miles from Paris, and, by arriving there June 29, Schuster has 
made the run in four days less time than Borghese did in the 
Itala in the Pekin-Paris last year. 
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FRANCE ALL AGOG AWAITING THE GRAND PRIX 



r^vIEPPE, June 22. — Dieppe, eighteen days from the race which 
i-J will attract the attention of the whole world, is a dull city. 
The triangular set of roads beginning up on the high chalk cliffs 
just on the edge of the town has been closed to all racing cars 
and is being jealously watohed by gendarmes in order that fast 
touring cars shall not develop all the power that is in them. 
According to the official notice sent out by the club and the local 
authorities all automobiles must travel over this course, capable 
of speeds of 100 miles an hour, at a rate of travel not exceeding 
12 miles in the 60 minutes. 

As European drivers would have difficulty in throttling down 
their speed monsters to such an extent, they have abandoned the 
course to the army of workmen who, under the direction of the 
Dieppe municipality, are endeavoring to put the triangular course 
into a condition satisfactory to the critical Racing Board of the 
Automobile Club of France. When the club officials came up 



last week for their formal examination of the course, they were 
disappointed — perhaps it would be more correct to say they were 
vexed — and bluntly told the authorities, who had undertaken to 
remake the roads, that they were not at all up to the standard. 
If fine weather continues during the next eighteen days the 
Dieppe course may be a perfect tarred ribbon of road for a dis- 
tance of 77 kilometers; if rain falls there will be spots strewn 
with loose stones and patches which cannot be considered good 
for speeds of over 70 miles an hour. 

Though the Dieppe course has been deserted by every Euro- 
pean contestant, America remains on the ground. Every morning 
around 9 o'clock a big red Thomas flyer slips out of the Grand 
Hotel garage, picks a way along the fish-strewn pier and crosses 
over the two wooden bridges spanning the docks. Dieppe is still- 
too nautical to be automobile, and her population is as ignorant 
of the ways of the benzine buggy as the natives of any fishing 



PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE RACING CARS ENTERED FOR THE FRENCH GRAND PRIX, JULY 7. 



CAR 


Drivers 


Engine 


| Stroke 


|-H.P. 


Car- 
bureter 


Cooling 


Ignition 


Clutch 


Trans- 
mission 


Drive 


Wheels 


Track 


Wheel- 
base 


AUSTIN (England)... 


Moore Brabazon. 


6 cylinders, cast in 
pairs. 


4*9 


I 20 


Parallel 
currents. 


..'en tfl pump, 
Austin ra- 
diator. 


rl.T. magneto Leather 
I cone. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Shaft. . . 


875x105 
880x1 ao 


5a ins. 


107 ins. 


BENZ (Germany).... 




4 cylinders, in p'rs, 
dome heads, 
valves at 45° 


6.4 


I 10 


Perpend, 
currents. 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H.T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Leather 
cone. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


880x1 30 
880x1 ao 


53 ins. 


108 ins. 


BRASIER (France). . . 


Bablot 


4 cylinders, in 
pairs. 


6.6 


130 


Converg. 
currents. 


Centf'l pump, 
tubular 
radiator. 


L.T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Leather 
cone. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
3 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


870x90 
880x1 ao 


53 ins. 


107 ins. 


B AYARD-CLEMEri 1 




4 cylinders, inp rs, 
dome heads, sin. 
overh'd camshaft 


7. a 


xao 


Element. 


^CliU 1 pllilll), 

ooneycomb 
radiator. 


H. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Metallic 
disc. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Shaft. 


870x90 
88oxi30 


50 ins. 


105 ins. 






4 cylind'rs, in p'rs, 
gle chamshaft. 


6.8 


1 S3 


Perpendic, 


Centf'l pump, 
hone yco mb 
radiator. 


L. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Metallic 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


870x105 
88oxiao 


50 ins. 


107 ins. 


GERMAIN (Belgium) 


Rrvh-Rrfliilt 


4 sep. steel cylin- 
ders, copperjack- 
ets, valves oppo- 
site sides. 


0.6 


1 20 


Single noz- 
zle with- 
out ad'nal 
air. 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Expand, 
metallic 


Sel. slid'g 
3 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


870x90 
880x120 


52 ins. 


119 ins. 






4 cylinders, in 
pairs, dome 
heads. 


6 . 2 
6.S 


115 
183 


Perpend, 
currents. 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


L. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Metallic 
disc. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear. 
4 speeds. 


Shaft. 


875x105 
895x135 


54 ins. 


118 ins. 


LORRAINE- 
DIETRICH 




4 cylinders, in 
pairs. 


Perpend, 
currents. 


Centf'l pump. 


L. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Metallic 
disc. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


870x105 
880x120 


53 ins. 


107 ins. 


MERCEDES (Ger- 


L auttenschlager. 


4 cylinders, in 
pairs, dome 
heads. 


6.6 


iao 


Perpend, 
currents. 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Lindsay 
spiral 
spring. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


870x90 
S8oxi 20 


5 a ins. 


105 ins. 


MOTOBLOC (France) 


Garcet 


4 cylinders, in p'rs, 
flywheel in centre 
dome h'ds, over- 
head valves with 
single camshaft. 


6.6 


iao 


Perpend, 
currents. 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H. T. Nilmel- 
or magneto. 


Metallic 
disc. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side^ 
chains. 


870x90 
880x130 


so ins. 


103 ins. 


OPEL (Germany) 


Opel 


4 cylinders in 
pairs. 


6.2 


us 


Converg' nt 
currents. 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Leather 
cone. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


875x105 
880x1 20 


53 ins. 


103 ins. 


PANHARD-LEVAS- 
SOR (France) 


Maurice Farman. 


4 sep. steel cylin- 
ders, copp'r jack- 
ets, valves oppo- 
site Bides. 


6.6 


1 20 


Automatic 
hydraulic 
regulator. 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H. T. Nilmel- 
lor magneto. 


Metallic 
disc. 


Selective 
sliding 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side, 
chains. 


870x90 
88oxiao 


50 ins. 


103 ins. 


PORTHOS (France).. 




6 cylinders, 
separate 


4-7 


95 


Automatic 
Porthos 


Centf'l pump, 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Leather 
cone. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
3 speeds . 


Shaft. 


875x105 
857x105 


S3 ins. 


125 ins. 


RENAULT (France).. 


Caillois 

Dimitriewitch. . . 


4 cylinders, in 
pairs, valves one 
side. 


6.2 


US 


Perpend, 
currents. 


Copper tube 
radiator on 
dash; ther- 
mo-syphon. 


H. T. Bosch 
magneto. 


Leather 
cone. 


Progr's've 
sliding 
gear, 
3 speeds. 


Shaft... 


875x90 
875x120 


So ins. 


ios ins. 


THOMAS FLYER 




4 cylinders, separ- 
ate; valves oppo- 
site sides. 


5.7 


80 


Perpend, 
currents. 


Gear-driven 
pump, cellu- 
lar radiator. 


H.T.Eiseman 
magneto; 
Atwater K't 
generator. 


Metallic 
disc. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
4 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


875x105 
880x1 ao 


56 ins. 


us ins. 


WEIGEL (England).. 




4 cylinders, one 
cast'g, d'me h'ds, 
valves at 4S°. 


6.(5 


iao 


Parallel 
currents. 


Centf'l pump 
honeycomb 
radiator. 


H- T. Bosch 
magneto; 
stor. bat'ries 


Leather 
eone. 


Sel. slid'g 
gear, 
3 speeds. 


Shaft. 


880x130 
880x120 


56 ins. 


in ins. 


MORS (France) 




4 cylinders, 
separate over- 
head valves . 


6.t 


I2C 


Automatic 


Tabular 
radiator 
gear driven 
pump. 


L. f ."mots' 
magneto. 


Leathei 
cone. 


Progr's've 
sliding 
gear. 
3 speeds. 


Side 
chains. 


815x105 
895x155 


40 ins. 


102 ins. 
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hamlet in wild Brittany. Generally, when the big red Thomas— 
or any other car, for that matter — emits its first honk at the be- 
ginning of the narrow bridge, half a dozen tugs of war imme- 
diately commence between as many pairs of mariners engaged in 
transporting a heavy basket of fish. Sometimes it is a baby car- 
riage containing one speck of humanity and some of the products 
of the briny that obstructs the way when the first honk goes forth. 
Then it is a struggle between the half dozen relatives as to which 
side of the road shall be closed. The men will pull to starboard, 
the women will pull to port, while the baby threatens to fall 
overboard. A loud roar of laughter from Strang at the wheel 
of the immobilized Thomas, and the struggling group, realizing 
that there is nothing to fear from the big auto, stop to respond 
with a smile at their own foolishness and fear. The baby is 
saved, but the next time it meets an auto on the bridge it will 
be the center of the same scared group. 

As there will be no possible chance of the American racing 
car going on the course until the moment it is given the order to 
start in chase of the fourteen ahead of it on July 7, Strang has 
made a practice of going around the course on a touring car from 
three to four times a day. Certainly the 1908 Grand Prix will be 
the most keenly contested automobile race the world has ever 
seen; the cars have been prepared with a greater care than ever 
before, and the drivers are more highly trained. For this rea- 
son alone it is essential to know the course so thoroughly that 
there will never be a moment when the nature of the stretch 
ahead cannot be recalled. There is some caution needed in this 
daily training, for, although there are few cars, there are numer- 
ous tar wagons and a few keen-eyed gendarmes at Criel 

Because it is the only car on the road the Thomas Flyer has 
been frequently called upon to act the role of the good Samaritan. 
Une afternoon it was a long-robed priest with his clerical gar- 
ments pinned around his legs, who was carried back to the 
garage from an outlying spot on the course, where his motorcycle 
Had s udden i y decided to go out of business. Half an hour's 
patchmg by the team of mechanics at the garage and the clerical 
gentleman had scrambled on his saddle and was tuf-tuffing down 



29 

the road, after struggling to return thanks in broken English. 
£ext afternoon is would be the village postman, who, for the 
first time in his life, had a practical experience of how nine 
kilometers could be covered in nine minutes. On the next round 
the gendarme himself would plead to be taken home faster than 
his legs could carry him, or the dignified government game- 
keeper would make a sign that he would like to be helped along. 
None of them were refused. 

Although there are no racing teams on the course, practically 
every firm has secured headquarters either in Dieppe or in the 
little towns and villages of the neighborhood. Now and again an 
entire team will run up from Paris on a practice trip, stay a 
few hours and disappear with a formidable roar. Gabriel, Rigal 
and Hautvast, who made one of these appearances this week on 
their Bayard-Clement cars, claim that they have covered the 
kilometer in 21 seconds, which is equal to the tremendous average 
of 106 miles an hour. Duray, of the Dietrich team, whose trial 
trips have been of no less than 500 miles a day, claims about the 
same period. Szisz, chief of the Renault team, puts in lower 
claims for speed, but is none the less confident of winning, the 
three cars being marvels of regularity. Benz, Fiat and Itala are 
known by the French to be dangerous rivals who might again rob 
the tricolor of victory. 

There is very little doubt but that the speed average of 70.6 
miles an hour established last year will be broken next month, 
providing, of course, that weather conditions are favorable. It 
will be a remarkable performance to thus break the record, for, 
under the 155-millimeter rule, the cars have on an average been 
reduced in bore by one inch. Naturally, under such rules, 
the stroke exceeds the bore, all the engines, with the exception 
of the British Weigel and the American, being long-stroke, slow- 
speed engines. In the voiturette race to be held the previous day, 
exaggerated strokes are well in evidence, some of the little single 
cylinder cars, with a bore of slightly less than 4 inches, having a 
stroke of 71-2 inches and an engine speed of 2,200 revolutions 
a minute. Horsepower is rated anywhere from 14 to 22, and 
maximum speed is estimated at 55 or 56 miles an hour. 



THREE UNBROKEN IN ALBANY RUN. 

Albany, June 26.— Three of the seven contestants in the six- 
day endurance run of the Albany Automobile Club, which 
ended here to-night, completed the test with perfect scores. They 
were Joseph Taylor, Locomobile; Matthew Van Alstyne, Peer- 
less and Edward Wright, Elmore. All three competed for the 
racuure rap with sealed bonnets and evolved with seals un- 
oroKen. The Locomobile for the third successive year made the 

frlT.* 1 P " feCt SCOre - 0f the seven cars entered > fi ve were 
trom Albany, one from Ballston, and one from Troy 



HIGH-CLASS SPORT PROMISED AT ELKWOOD. 

pA.!" gh ; C ! aSS Hst 0f nom '"ations has been made for the 
f ourth of July meet at Elkwood Park, Long Branch. In the 
Lew u a * ve - mile mat <* race is featured with Harry 
dt T a . tchk,ss ' driven by H. J. Kilpatrick; Walter Christie's 

tafcrtT.^* piloted by Joseph Seymour - and E - R Ho >- 

In ft ' Whh Ge0rge Robertson at the wheel. 

Har I00 " mile races . included among the entrants are 

gZZ, » /' Uzier; Ra, P h de Palma . Allen-Kingston; 

C a LhT Me : C6deS: Maurice Bernin > Renault : M - P °°le. 
isotta, and Stewart Elliott, American. 



WORCESTER'S ORPHANS HAVE OUTING. 

Worcester, Mass., June 28. — The annual Orphans' Day outing 
was observed by members of the Worcester Automobile Club 
on Friday last. Only thirty-five cars were secured by the com- 
mittee, who were consequently greatly disappointed. The date 
selected was only made known four days in advance, and in 
addition the dedication ceremonies of the memorial statue of the 
late Senator Hoar fell on the same day. 

The committee, therefore, found it necessary to shorten the 
trips for the little waifs and to make the cars return and take 
another load. Because of several collisions during the parade last 
year, the committee this year had the cars report at the club 
quarters, and there assigned them to certain orphanages, and 
after they had got their loads they could go anywhere they cared 
to, there being no regular route. 



ALFRED REEVES IS NOW OUT OF DANGER. 

Manufart, ReeV . eS l general manager of the American Motor Car 
citis at 1771 Ass , ociation . who was operated upon for appendi- 
out of d7 I H ° SpitaI ' Y °nkers, last week, is now entirely 
his hom F ' c expects t0 be able to leave the hospital for 

'formi; ht TreTptate Later 8 ° * ^ Mah ° PaC f0r 



NEW YORK CLUB'S "IDEAL TOUR" ENDED. 

The survivors of the "Ideal Tour" of the Automobile Club of 
America, a dozen cars in all, reached New York on Sunday, hav- 
ing covered some 900 miles of road, for the most part in New 
England. The last day's trip was a jaunt of 102 miles from 
Waterbury, Conn., through Woodbury, Newtown, Danbury, 
North Salem, Cross River, White Plains and Yonkers. 

Thursday's run was to Portsmouth, N. H., 81 miles. On Sat- 
urday the tourists made a 157-mile journey to Boston. At this 
point they numbered but nine. They were here reinforced, how- 
ever, by Daniel Daly, Matheson and F. D. Hughes' Ford. 

The participants pronounced themselves well pleased with the 
tour. There is talk of the club's repeating the experiment in the 
autumn, over a route of similar interest and good roads. 
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THE FACTORY BEHIND GREAT ARROW. 

Under this title, the George N. Pierce Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have just issued one of the most elaborate and attractive 
pieces of publicity work that an automobile company has ever 
undertaken. Descriptions of plants are nothing new — in fact, 
are all too familiar, but seldom does such a work show the pains- 
taking care and attention that is revealed in this latest effort 
of the Fierce Company. It is a book measuring 10 by 12 inches, 
substantially bound in board covers of a dark neutral green, 
offset by the lighter green and gilt of the title, "The Factory 
Behind the Great Arrow Car," and the ornament emblazoning 
the cover. Most of its 70 odd pages are devoted to a description 
of the new Pierce plant which is a model of its kind. It is situ- 
ated 011 the old Pan American exposition grounds and its various 
buildings are fitting companions to the artistic structures of a 
more enduring type that were left as a memento of the expo- 
sition held in that city during 1901. 

The description of the various departments of the factory and 
its systems is by John Foord and is profusely illustrated, show- 
ing most of the important steps in the construction of the Pierce 
Great Arrow cars. The administration building, power plant, 
stock rooms, the machine and assembling departments, are each 
taken in turn and shown in detail, the reader of the work really 
enjoying the next best thing to a personal visit of inspection, to 
which the Pierce works are always open. Right up to the very last 
step in the handling of the car at the works, its placing in the 
freight car for shipment, is shown and then the remainder of 
the work is devoted to the Pierce product, with a pictorial intro- 
ductory showing its evolution from 1901 down to the present. 



YALE BOYS TO CROSS CONTINENT TWICE. 

Charles T. Crocker, of San Francisco, and M. C. Scott, both 
students at Yale, left New York on Thursday in a 40-horsepower 
runabout with the intention of making a round trip to the Pacific 
Coast before college opens again next autumn. 

The car has been especially equipped for the journey. There 
is one small seat behind for the mechanic, the remainder of the 
space behind the double front seat being taken up by a large 
provision box and some extra oil and gasoline tanks. The extra 
gasoline tanks have a capacity of 70 gallons of fuel and the extra 
oil tanks have a capacity of 30 gallons of lubricant. Two long 
boards to be used when the car gets into deep sand or into mud 
holes are carried on the car, along with several coils of wire rope. 
The tourists are carrying guns, ammunition and fishing tackle 
with them, as they expect to do considerable hunting and fishing. 



QUAKER CITIZENS GET MORE TAXICABS. 

Philadelphia, June 20. — "We are now well launched in our 
business," said President John C. Hinckle, of the Pennsylvania 
Taximeter Cab Company to The Automobile representative 
last week. "With a dozen cabs already at work, we are to get a 
half-dozen more during the present week, and will have 25 at 
work by July 15. We are so situated that we can easily increase 
our equipment with the growth of the business." 

The company as now organized has the following officers : 
President, John C. Hinckle; vice-president, Edward Malpass; 
secretary-treasurer, William C. Wilson; board of directors, John 
O. Gilmore, Mahlon Newton, John H. Simons, Claude Bennett. 



SWINEHART INCORPORATES IN ILLINOIS. 

The Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Company has been 
granted a license to do business in Illinois, with a capital stock 
of $200,000, headquarters to be in Chicago. According to officers 
of the company no part of the plant is to be moved, but the 
object is to be able to begin legal proceedings to prosecute the 
alleged infringement of certain clincher tire patents that the 
Swinehart Company holds. Similar proceedings have already 
been started in Cleveland. 



ANOTHER TIRE FACTORY FOR AKRON. 

Akron, O., June 29. — The Buckeye Rubber Company has added 
one more tire manufacturing plant to the many in this now 
celebrated city of tires in establishing a new factory for the 
special output of pneumatic tires, the company having decided 
to extend its business to that line. A building has just been 
put up adjoining the company's present plant. It is three stories 
high and 231 feet long by 40 feet wide. It is being equipped 
with the latest tire-making machinery, and S. S. Miller, the 
company 1 superintendent, says that manufacturing will be started 
in two months. The pneumatic tire to be manufactured will be 
a standard clincher type and has been made in an experimental 
way for the last year, being placed on the market in limited 
quantities. The success of the product led the company to take 
the present step. 

The new factory will be devoted entirely to auto tires. The 
Buckeye company has its general offices in New York, and it has 
for some years been manufacturing in large quantities the well- 
known Kelly-Springfield solid buggy tires. It has been led to 
take the present step by the vast increase in the automobile 
tire business, which has been responsible for the great growth 
of the Goodrich, Diamond, Firestone and Goodyear factories, 
as well as of the Swinehart, Motz and other Akron makes, all of 
which have made Akron the chief rubber tire city of the United 
States. At present the tire plants are running day and night 
and doing the greatest business in their history, despite the recent 
setback that caused many other plants to shut down last fall. 



CONTINENTAL GIVES P RIZES IN TIRE CONTEST. 

What was probably a unique contest in automobiledom on this 
side of the water was held at the salesrooms of the Continental 
Caoutchouc Company, 1788 Broadway, New York, last Friday. 
The object was to determine how quickly a damaged tire could 
be removed and replaced with one of the new Continental 
"ready-Hated" type, such as was used in the Briarcliff race this 
Spring. It was the first event of its kind ever held in New 
York City, and the attendance was consequently large. Each 
contestant was obliged to loosen and remove the demountable 
rim carrying the tire and place on the wheel in its stead another 
similar rim with an inflated tire on it, ready to run, this simple 
operation being all that is necessary with the Continental "ready- 
flated" equipment. The prize of $10 was won by R. Piccoli, who 
turned the trick in 59 seconds, the second prize of $5 going to 
Felix B. Faust. 



SELDEN TO HAVE A BRANCH IN NEW YORK. 

One of the latest comers, to the metropolis to be represented 
by a branch house will be the new Selden car, which is the 
product of the Selden Motor Vehicle Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and the advent of which caused quite a ripple at the last 
show in the Garden, owing to the very low price the makers 
have put upon it The Selden has been represented in this terri- 
tory by the Palmer & Singer Manufacturing Company since 
early in the spring, but the makers have now decided to open a 
branch of their own, which will be located at 41 West Sixty-third 
street. For the present, it will be in charge of E T. Birdsall, 
the designer of the car and chief engineer of the company. 

PAGE COMPANY TO BUILD CARS AT PROVIDENCE. 

Providence, R. I., June 30-The Page Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany, recently chartered under the laws of Rhode Island, will 
begin operations at once at its headquarters, 288 Dyer street, 
u is expected that the first instalment of cars will be turned 
out it, about three months. The location of the new plant has 
ust been decided upon, but the manufacturers will not give out 
the detail of construction at present. The officers of the new 
company are: President, Dr. O. Fletcher; vice-president, Arthur 
tiiSfV treasurer ' SamueI J- Green; secretary, H. B. Vander- 
srin, the same officers also constituting the board of directors. 
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WHAT THE AUTO CLUBS ARE DOING JUST NOW 



AUTO CLUB AND TEAMSTERS' UNION FUSE. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 29. — In the hope of securing bet- 
ter roads, the Minneapolis Automobile Club has entered politics. 
In conjunction with the Minneapolis Teamsters' Union the club 
will work and vote for the election of men for aldermen who, 
in the opinion of the club, will help the good road cause. The 
Automobile club has nearly a thousand and the teamsters 2,000 
members. Theodore Wirth, superintendent of the Minneapolis 
parks, has the distinction of having been the first person elected 
to an honorary membership of the Automobile Club. He will 
assist in the good roads campaign. 

From now on women will be eligible to membership in the 
club, action to that effect having been officially taken. The initia- 
tion fee of $25 will be waived, for a time at least. There 
are fifty women in this city who own automobiles. 

Owing to the date for the Chicago hill climb being set for 
August 14, the tours and contest committee of the Minneapolis 
Automobile Club has decided to postpone the contest here 
until a date after the Windy City contest, so that the cars 
used there may be brought here. 



PITTSBURGH CLUB'S TOUR TO BUFFALO. 

Pittsburgh, June 30.— Arrangements have been completed for 
the Automobile Club of Pittsburgh's run to Buffalo to the legis- 
lative and good roads convention. It will start next Sunday 
morning from the clubhouse, Baum and Deatly streets. Three 
Pilots will precede the caravan, Edward J. Kent, starting at 7 
*. M.; Edward Kneeland, at 8 A. m., and W. N. Murray, at 
&3<> a. m. The tourists will rendezvous at Silver Creek, three 
miles west of Buffalo, on Monday, at 2.30 p. M., where they will 
be joined by the other clubs of Western Pennsylvania so as to 
enter Buffalo in a body. The route to be taken follows: East 
Liberty 0 m.les; Zelienople, 30; Mercer, 62; Sheakleyville, 77; 
Z l J ^ Sae 8 ertow ". "2; Cambridge Springs, no; Erie, 
Ijo; Fredonia, 178; Silver Creek, 190; Buffalo, 224 

This division is but one of the three that are being organized by 
the Pennsylvania Motor Federation. 



IN AND AROUND CONNECTICUT'S CAPITAL. 

H,lT?V Une 3 °~ The SV"^™ of the Automobile Club of 
Hartford W b,ch W as held at Charter Oak Park in connection with 

L, u H0Sp " al benefit - was a mo *t successful affair, 
hi ml Sa " d W " e in a "<»<iance. Practically all came 

» motor cars, many of which were very tastefully decorated. 

thr f r re S, f eVentS on the P r °8 rai ". ""ee for ladies and 

i <he fh n adITees TheSe ™ ™ « °" ta " d 

d»b h a„d U !? StS ° f T ° rrington wi » ^on form an automobile 
« f w dav ,s A eXpeC,ed that defini * a <=tion will be taken within 
club will m ' t ' S °,° n aS ,he formal organization takes place the 
"on a"d A aP ?' 1Cat r f ° r mem bership in the State associa- 
and the American Automobile Association 



SALT LAKE CITY AUTOISTS ORGANIZE. 

* ve^ ( l ,TV ' Ju " e 2 7 -With every prospect of success and 
owners Zl °, S °° n havinB their own Chouse, local 

Amon^ gam2ed the Salt Lake Automobile Club. 
Van D SnaKT " the meetin 8 were James J. Brosoit, 

Mayo J E 3 ^. 0 - W Powers ' 0. H. Hewlett, Dr. H. N. 

Botterilt wThIiI ^ b L ea ; Sa "'. R - W - Salisbury ' Frank 
McCornck Dr H n mm' \ M < Cornick - J- F ""k Judge, H. A. 
L. L D - N ''«- A. C. Ellis, Jr., F. A. Babcock, Jr., 

andMayTr c i° Seph Nelson - H - W - Walker, F. C. Schramm 
,0 'I* list of membm te ' ephoned to have tneir names added 



SPRINGFIELD, MASS., TO HAVE HILL CLIMB. 

Springfield, Mass., June 3 o.-The Automobile Club of Spring- 
field has voted to hold a hill-climb over the Wilbraham Mountain 
road, a distance of only a few miles from this city, some time 
next autumn. The directors of the club have given the commit- 
tee m charge carte blanche, so far as expense is concerned, 
and it is expected to make this test one of the most memorable 
in this kind of competition. 

The Wilbraham Mountain road has but one place that could be 
called dangerous, and this will be eliminated at an expense of two 
or three hundred dollars. The grade, which, it is believed, will 
average about 12 per cent., runs in some places as high as 23 per 
cent. It will be surveyed at once. The test will be classified 
according to horsepower and selling price, and valuable cups will 
be offered as premiums. 



THE BLUE GRASS CLUB IS A HUSTLER. 

Louisville, Ky., June 30.— The Louisville Automobile Club's 
president, Pike Campbell, in his monthly letter to the members 
for June, expresses confidence that by the annual election the 
club's roster will show 230 members, 37 new names having been 
added to the roll since April 1. Every effort is being made to 
add influential men to the roll to assist the club in its campaign 
against drastic laws and ordinances. 

The club has already accomplished much. The toll on the 
Kentucky and Indiana bridge has been reduced. Holes in the 
streets have been repaired. Arrests and fines have been averted. 
The orphans were given their annual ride. How hard the club's 
officials are hustling may be judged from the fact that during 
the past month 2,200 communications were mailed from the secre- 
tary's office. 



PEARSALL BRIDGEPORT ORPHANS' HOST. 

Bridgeport, Conn., June 27.— Orphans' Day was celebrated last 
week by the Automobile Club of Bridgeport giving 100 orphans 
a ride around the city and suburbs ending at the handsome estate 
of Thomas W. Pearsall at Black Rock. Mr. Pearsall's large 
stone garage was profusely decorated with flags, and the children 
were entertained by a fine collation provided by him. Music on 
the graphophone was furnished by Mrs. Pearsall. Twenty-eight 
large touring cars were used in the trip, the ride being in 
charge of F. W. Bolande, secretary of the automobile club; 
Ralph M. Sperry, chairman of the contest committee, and Bern- 
hard Setzer. This is the second time that Mr. Pearsall has enter- 
tained the orphans in this manner. 



ST. PAUL CLUB IS TO AID THE POLICE. 

St. Paul, Minn., June 29. — By official action and formal reso- 
lution the St. Paul Automobile Club has decided to do all it can 
to stop the reckless handling of automobiles by making each one 
of its members a monitor, whose business it will be to report 
and bring about the punishment of offenders of the speed laws. 
The organization will also do what it can to annihilate the 
meanest of all automobile drivers — the fellow who, following an 
accident, turns on the throttle and speeds away. A reward of 
$50 for information leading to the identification of every such 
offender. A reward of $50 will also be paid for the arrest and 
conviction of the thief who steals a machine belonging to a mem- 
ber of the club. 



FLORIDIANS TO RAISE FLAG ON FOURTH. 

Daytona, Fla., June 29. — The Florida East Coast Automobile 
Club will raise its new flag on the Fourth of July. The club 
has recently spent over $1,000 in improvements on its clubhouse 
on the famous Ormond-Daytona racing beach. 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 



The salesmen of the Franklin factory 
will take their annual vacations July 3 to 20. 
Immediately after their vacations the Frank- 
lin salesmen will go to the factory at 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the annual salesmen s 
conference. 

Alexander Winton has decided not to 
allow any chauffeur in the $2,500 Six-Teen- 
Six contest to go unrewarded. After the 
judges have chosen the ten money winners, 
special additional awards will be made to 
the remaining contestants. Reports already 
received indicate that the final records will 
show some exceptionally fine performances 
to the credit of the Six-Teen-Six. 

Within about two weeks the Speedwell 
Motor Car Company, Dayton, 0., will have 
completed another spacious shipping ware- 
house which is now being erected on the 
spur track which the Big Four Railroad 
has installed. The new building will be 
used for a shipping warehouse, and is of 
concrete and steel construction. It is 200 
by 30 feet. The company still employs 
two shifts of men, and the output for next 
year, according to General Manager Loom- 
is, will be about five times that of the 
present year. 

According to the K-W Ignition Company, 
Cleveland, C, the "sun never sets on the 
K-W magneto," as they have now made 
shipments to points all over the globe, a 
number of the machines having been sent 
to China, India, Japan and the Philippines, 
as well as to South American countries. 
The K-W magnetos are enlisting for them- 
selves a host of enthusiastic users in this 
country from coast to coast, and autoists 
who have once placed one of them on their 
cars would never think of again returning 
to a battery for ignition. 

According to his usual custom. Colonel 
James H. Sprague, of Norwalk, O., who 
has achieved for himself the title of the 
"canopy autocrat," will hold open house on 
the Fourth, and with his customary gener- 
osity has extended an invitation for every 
one in the trade to help him celebrate In- 
dependence Day in a much more fitting, if 
less noisy manner, than is usually followed. 
The invitation takes the form of a giant 
cracker, and beside extending a most cor- 
dial request to make merry with the Col- 
onel from 2 to 6 p.m. on that day, includes 
an apt piece of poetry entitled "Smile." 

With its last phenomenal victory on Skip- 
pack Hill, in which it made the unprece- 
dented speed of 74 2-5 miles pe_r hour up a 
steep grade of 1 1-5 miles, the Great Chad- 
wick Six won the culminating event of a 
long line of hill-climbing victories that has 
seldom been approached either here or 
abroad. In fact, a careful review of exist- 
ing records is said to show that the Chad- 
wick's average speed on Skippack was faster 
than has ever been attained previously by 
an automobile in any hill-climbing contest. 
In the past month or so the Chadwick stock 
car has swept away all records, defeating 
by generous margins all competitors in the 
four big hill climbs of the year, Wilkes- 
Barre, Worcester, Cleveland and Skippack, 
in the last named of which a number of 
famous stock cars and racing machines 
were beaten by 162-5 seconds. 

Chairman Frank B. Hower announces 
that the two pilot and confetti cars selected 
for the fifth annual A. A. A. reliability 
touring contest are a six-cylinder Premier 
"45" touring car and a Reo "20" touring car. 



A six-cylinder Premier "45" was used in 
successfully laying out the 1908 route early 
in May, last, when the heavy rains, deep mud 
and rough country roads put the pathfind- 
ing party and car to a severe test. The 
companion pilot car — a Reo "20"— is a 
$1,250 model, one of which created the 
great sensation in the 1907 Glidden relia- 
bility touring contest by being the only 
car of 83 starters selling under $2,250 which 
finished with a perfect score, and then made 
its 500-mile official non-stop dash immedi- 
ately thereafter, from New York to the 
Jamestown Exposition, in 23 1-2 hours. 

The Renault people intend eventually to 
occupy the same place in America in the 
taxi business as they now do in France, 
where 2,000 cabs are in daily use in Paris 
streets, while the Renault factory has an 
order for an additional 1,000 cabs for an- 
other Paris taximeter company now form- 
ing. London is a close second, with 1,500 
cabs in daily use in her streets, and an 
order already placed for 500 more for a 
new English company. Paul Lacroix, Gen- 
eral Manager of Renault Freres, announces 
that the Auto Taxicab Company of Chicago, 
recently incorporated, to use Renault taxi- 
cabs exclusively, have placed their first 
order for 50 cabs. In New York the 
Motor Taximeter Cab Company, incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $150,000, has taken 
over the entire Renault Taxi Service, here- 
tofore operated by Renault Freres, and has 
ordered 50 more cabs. They use Renault 
taxicabs exclusively, two types, 10-14 horse- 
power, 4 cylinders, and 8-10 horsepower, 
2 cylinders, the experience of three years 
in Paris showing the Renaults are the only 
cabs that successfully stand the strain. 



with Denver as his headquarters; C. E. 
Whitten, of Boston, Capital City Garage, 
of Montgomery, Ala.; The W. L. Hibbard 
Motor Car Company, of Milwaukee; E. P. 
Moriarty Company, of Kansas City; Fort 
Dodge Automobile Company, of Fort 
Dodge, la.; Chas. T. Durheim, of Muske- 
gon, Mich. ; Newark Garage & Repair Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., and the Barclay 
Auto Company, of Minneapolis. 



NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 

The Schacht auto hueey has made its ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia, D. Applegate & 
Company. 336 North Broad street, having 
secured the local agency for the high-wheel 
vehicle, the first of its kind to be exploited 
in the Quaker City. 

The E. L. Leinbach Auto Company, 2312 
Madison avenue, Baltimore, local agents 
for the Stearns car, have added the Olds- 
mobile to their list of agencies there, while 
the Arbee Auto Company, William C 
Blome, president, has just opened up in 
this city. The firm has the Baltimore 
agency for the Moon car. 

Having abandoned its agency representa- 
tion in Philadelphia, the Matheson Com- 
pany, of Wilkes-Barre, has been quietly 
looking around for a suitable location for 
the establishment of a branch house. The 
matter was settled last week by the an- 
nouncement that permanent quarters had 
been secured at the northwest corner of 
Broad and preen streets, and that W 
Wayne Davis had been appointed man- 
ager of the new Quaker City branch. 

Since the announcement of the new Chal- 
mers-Detroit car at $1,500 and t'-e Chal- 
mers-Detroit Forty for 1909, the Chalmers- 
Detroit Motor Company has renewed con- 
tracts and closed up a great many dealers 
for the coming year. Among those who 
have signed contracts within the last week 
are Charles B. Shanks, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Winton Motor Carriage Com" 
pany, who takes Cleveland and northern 
Ohio ; T. H. McDuffee, a veteran auto man 
who will handle the Chalmers-Detroit line 
in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

Henry Lomb, one of the founders of the 
Bausch & Lomb Ontical Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., passed away on June 13, ir» 
that city. Mr. Lomb was almost eighty 
years of age, and his long and most suc- 
cessful career closes a line of achievements- 
in the optical world that have seldom been 
equaled. 

Charles W. Churchill, former manager 
of the Winton branch at New York, has- 
gone to Cleveland to take up his new duties 
as sales manager of the Winton Motor 
Carriage Company. Charles Brown, man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch, wilt 
leave a fortnight hence to take Mr. Church- 
ill's place. 

James F. Fairman, for some time identi- 
fied with the sales force of the New York 
& New Jersey Lubricant Company, New 
York, has severed his connection with that 
concern, to take a position with the Wilson- 
Trading Company, 179 Greenwich street 
and 46 Cortlandt street, wholesale and re- 
tail dealers in auto tires, sundries and the 
like. 

WARNER'S "AUTC-METER ARTIE." 

After years of experience with the aver- 
age office boy, one firm in the West, the 
Warner Instrument Company, of BelohV 
Wis., have hit upon a clever scheme by 
which they have successfully tamed that 
specimen of procrastination. The Warner 
Company have fitted their mail cart with a 
Warner Auto-Meter and odometer com- 
bined, and by this means are pretty nearly 
able to tell just where the office boy has- 
been when he returns with the mail cart. 




According to President Warner, of the 
Warner Instrument Company, it is now a 
matter of record around the Warner office 
that since the autometer was placed upon 
the car the boy has become greatly inter- 
ested and takes great pleasure in trying to- 
make record runs to the post office, and the 
speed he can get out of the two-wheeled 
cart and the stories he tells have made him- 
the envy of the other urchins who fill simi- 
lar roles in the business offices of Beliot's 
factories. It is also noticeable that the cart 
is equipped with a large automobile born 
to enable him to make speed. 
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Schacht Mfg. Co 84 

Schug Electric Co 70 

Selden Motor Vehicle Co 53 

Shaler Co., C. A 57 

Shawver Co 53 

Slreno Co 67 

Slama Tire Protector Co 61 

Smith Co., A. 0 88 

Spacke Machine Co., F. W... 60 
Spare Motor Wheel of Am.. 78-79 

Speed Changing Pulley Co 86 

Speedwell Motor Car Co 45 

Splcer Universal Joint Mfg. Co. 51 

Splltdorf, C. F 83 

Sprague Umbrella Co 59 

Springfield Portable House Co. 84 
Standard Automatic Lub. Co.. 47 
Standard Connecting Rod Co.. 62 

Standard Co. 90 

Standard Welding Co 59 

Stanley & Patterson 90 

Star Speedometer Co 85 

Steam Carriage Boiler Co 47 

Stearns, F. B 49 

Stevens-Duryea Co 99 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co 

74-76 

Studebaker Automobile Co 93 

Success Auto Buggy Co 49 

Supplementary Spiral Spring.. 83 
Swlnehart Clincher Tire Co... 83 
Syracuse Alum. & Bronze Co. 81 




Bailey's 
"Wont-Slip" Tread Tires 

For Automobiles, Motor Cycles 
and Bicycles 

On sale by dealers everywhere 



OVinniUO that one terrifying moment when if your cnr had been equipped with 

MIUUINb BAILEY'S "WONT-SLIP" TIRES 

TrJad to lSrttta i tto pulUoose from the rubber or tear the road bed. Bailey T.res are not m- 
l^tZl^P^ki^D^S. The rubber stud, of the Bailey Tread are the^t™ princlol. 



that give perfect' traction and prevent sHddine. They are to the automobile what the rudder 
* %$rJk .x^S'MirT^f th. list more than smooth o f — 



i the list more than imooth of same make is a 1-3 
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Thomas Motor Co., E. R 70 

Thompson Sons Co., J. P 50 

Timken Roller Bearing Axle 

Co 102 

Tlncher Motor Car Co , 91 

"Torliensen Motor Car Co 46 

Tray Plate Battery Co 68 

Trebert Gas Engine Co 49 

Tucker, C. F 46 

Tygert Co., E. A 46 

U. S. Fastener Co 63 



Uncas Specialty Co 60 

Universal Tire Protector Co.. 67 

Utility Co 46 

Veeder Mfg. Co..... 96 

Vehicle Specialty Corporation. 58 

Victor Lamp Co 67 

Victor Tire Traction Co 77 

Wachman Auto Mfg. & Sup- 
plies 70 



Walker Bros. Co 51 

Warner Instrument Co "2 

Waukesha Motor Co 50 

Wayne Automobile Co J 9 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Co 82 

Welch Motor Car Co 81 

Western Motor Co 66 

Weston Elec. Instrument Co.. 62 

Wheeler & Schebler 109 

White Co 107 

White & Bagley Co Cover 



Whitney Mfg. Co...; 5» 

Windsor Mfg. Co 63 

Wlnshlp, W. W. 63 

Winton Motor Carriage Co 112 

Wisconsin Tire Protector Co.. 66 

Wltherbee Igniter Co 60 

Wyman & Gordon Co 45 

York Motor Car Co 92 

Zimmerman Mfg. Co 87 



SPECIAL notices! 




Cars for Sale 

1907 PACKARD touring car in Al condl- 
tion, with full equipment; price. $3,750. 
Address Box 91, care The Automobile. 

A 30 H.P. DeDetrleh touring car for $600. 
and one 1906 three-cylinder Elmore for 
$550. For further particulars address, F. E. 
Lockwood & Co., 39 Wall St., Norwalk, Conn. 

A TOURING CAR, seats five, good condition; 
complete, extras. EWELL, 898 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. T. 

UTO CAR RUNABOUT, Just overhauled 
and painted, in good condition, will be 
sold cheap if taken at once. Inquire 29 Main 
St., Bristol, Conn. 

BUICK 1907 model, two-cylinder, 22-h.p.; a 
sample car, otherwise absdlutely new. 
Cost $1,376. Yours for $1,175. Further par- 
ticulars and photo upon request. Halsey 
Auto Co., 3908 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CADILLAC Runabout, fine condition, three 
new tires; no reasonable offer refused, 
as it must be sold at once. A. Schnell, 165 
Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

qORBIN Touring Cars and Runabouts, 
{800 and up. Thoroughly overhauled by 
us and guaranteed. Corbln Motor Vehicle 
Corp'n of N. Y,, 1888 Broadway, near 62nd 
St.. New York City. 

ELEGANT 1907 Pope-Toledo Roadster, fully 
equipped with Eisemann magneto, five 
lamps, Prest-o-Llte tank, top, extra tire 
with cover, etc. One of the finest outfits In 
Buffalo. A bargain for quick sale. E. R. 
Thomas Motor Company, Second-hand Dept., 
1200 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GET WISE — We have anything you want 
in second-hand cars — Packards, Win- 
tons, Locomobiles, White Steamers, Frank- 
lins, Bulcks, Oldsmoblles — and bargains at 
that. The Sid Black Automobile Co., 630 
Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MODEL M Cadillac Runabout; 4 new tires 
complete; 5 lights; new sprockets and 
chain; reason for selling, purchased new 
Cadillac touring car; no reasonable offer re- 
fused. W. L. Gray, Builford, Conn. 

NEW AUTOMOBILES that are strictly 
guaranteed, bought for cash, of over- 
stocked manufacturers at forced sale prices, 
for immediate delivery and quick sale profits. 
They Include Dolsons, Queens, Dragons, 
Orient Buckboards, Walthams, and numer- 
ous others. Apply for descriptive list and 
prices. If you are about to buy a second- 
hand car, do not fail to consult us. We 
have on our sales floors and ready for de- 
livery, about every make of automobile 
there Is. They are all substantial and well 
built cars that have been thoroughly over- 
hauled in our shops and are equal to new 
both in reliability and appearance. We ask 
you on an average about one-fourth the 
original cost. They range In price from 
$260 to $3,000. We will gladly mail you our 
weekly list upon request. We have the 
largest and most complete stock of automo- 
bile supplies in America, and can give you 
cut prices on everything. We make a spe- 
cialty of tires, have an immense stock on 
hand, of the best makes and can give you 
bargain counter prices. Send for our new 
100-page catalogue and souvenir. The for- 
mer is a dandy, and the latter, unique. 
Times Square Automobile Co., largest deal- 
ers In new and second-hand automobiles in 
the world, 1599 Broadway, New York, and 
1332 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 



MAXWELL 1907. 20-h.p. touring car. Seats 
five. Motor brand new; paint and tires 
in fine condition; fully equipped through- 
out; fine top; five lamps; clock; extra tire 
and tire holders; tire cover; tool box; tools, 
parts, etc. Bought another car, must sell 
this one. Act quickly. Maxwell Owner, care 
The Automobile. 

ONE 1905 French type Oldsmoblle runabout; 
good condition; minus tires; $175. Frank 
Herbst, Wilmington. N. C. 

POPE- HARTFORD Model B, Improved, at 
at $400. Lock Box 323, Barre, Vt. 

PACKARD 1905 Touring Car. First check 
lor $1,500 obtains this bargain. This car 
has just been overhauled throughout, is fast 
and reliable. Cost complete $3,900. Send for 
photo and further particulars. Halsey Auto 
Co., 3908 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 



POPE -HARTFORD, four-passenger, auto- 
mobile in good condition, for sale or 
exchange. Wanted, cash or good land im- 
proved or unimproved, preferably In this or 
adjoining state. Write if you mean busi- 
ness. Dr. W. M. Martin, Wellington, Kan. 



RUNABOUT in good condition; equipped 
with three lamps, top, and new 8-h.p. 
Illinois engine; $250. Jos. Rohleder, Peoria. 
111. 



JTEAM AUTOMOBILES — Write for bargain 
* list. F. W. Ofeldt & Sons, Nyack, N. Y. 



STEVENS-DURYEA light touring, four- 
cylinder, Model R. Condition perfect. 
Car newly painted for owner. Will sacrifice 
as have purchased another car. Under 
Thousand, care The Automobile. 



TIMES SQUARE Automobile Company, 
largest dealers of new and used automo- 
biles in world. Send for our list of cars on 
hand; send for our big 100-page catalogue; 
everything at cut prices. 1699-1601 Broad- 
way, New York City, and 1332-1334 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 111. 



TOLEDO steam runabout, $66; Rambler 
runabout, single-cylinder, 8-h.p., $150; 
20-h.p., 2-cyllnder Winton, $250. E. S. Youse 
Reading, Pa. 



TTSED BAKER ELECTRICS.— In excellent 
y condition for giving the good satisfaction 
which is assured by the name of "BAKER." 

Wire Wheel Runabout $400 00 

Imperial 650 .00 

Suburban 1,050.00 

Surrey ... 900 00 

All cars have been thoroughly overhauled 
V a batteries put In. Baker Motor Veh. 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

•CTT E are going to sell every second-hand car 
" we have regardless of their real value 
as we must have the room for other purposes 
These Include some exceptionally fine propo- 
sitions, from two-passenger runabouts to 
seven -passenger touring cars. Get our list 
and make us an offer. E. R. Thomas Motor 
Company, Second-hand Department, 1200 
Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

TVTELSH Touring Car, 1907 model. Run 
" less than 5,000 miles. Tires in good 
1 ha » pe „ A f£ mll .!! e bar eain at $2,600. HalBey 
Auto Co., 3908 Olive St., St . Louis, Mo 

■WTHITE STEAMER— 1906, with '08 regula- 
, t '? n equipment; double brakes on rear 
axles, demi-limouslne body, with long doors 
£ ap =™ top ' glas . s tn Ph fu " set lamps; price 
$1,500, complete. Address Box 39, care The 
Automobile. 

WHITE STEAMER, Model F. In excellent 

tire: folding glass front; speedometer and 
gas tank; two extra tonneau seat"; Kil#ore 
i hoc ii, absorbers: cost new $4,000- will sell 

I?^* 2 -?? 0 r? n B, g ,V ara < ! te ? ln nrst-clas W condi- 
tion. C. C. Stoltz, Marion, Ohio. 



WE ACT AS BROKERS for the quick sale 
of second-hand cars; we charge the 
owners only 5 per cent, commission. In 
this way we get a great many bargains from 
owners who, for various reasons, want money 
rather than the car. We can put you in 
touch with the owner, and you can often 
buy at your own price. We have always on 
hand from 100 to 200 cars of practically 
every make. We issue a weekly list of cars 
on hand which we will mall you on applica- 
tion. The following are special snaps for 
this week: 

Mercedes, four-cylinder, 28-32-h.p. limou- 
sine, with extra touring body; fully equipped 
and cost over $10,700. Call, examine car. 
and make best cash offer. Six -cylinder 
National touring car, that originally cost 
$6,600; 60 to 60-h.p„ 7-passenger, complete 
equipment of five lamps, horn, cape top. cur- 
tains, etc. Winton, K 1906, 4-cyllnder, 40- 
h.p. touring car, of magnificent appearance, 
large searchlights, side lamps, horn and 
other extras; cost $3,500. White Steamer 
touring car, 18-h.p., lamps, tools, top, and 
good tires; fine order, and ready for use; 
originally cost $2,600. Columbia Electric 
Brougham, underslung batteries, finished in 
morocco, solid tires, Samsonlzed, magnificent 
for opera use; cost owner $3,500. Four-cylin- 
der Richard Brazier; cost $4,000; side en- 
trance, full equipment, top, good tires, etc. 
Pope Toledo touring car. 4-cyllnder, 30 to 
36-h.p., side entrance. Just thoroughly over- 
hauled and in fine order; cost $4,300. Wa- 
verly Electric Runabout, newly painted, side 
lamps, tools, good condition. Columbia Elec- 
tric Runabout, solid tires, good batteries, 
and top. Mason Engines, two, 4 1-2-h.p.. 2- 
cylinder; suitable for autos or boats; cost 
$150. Manhattan Storage Co., 334 West 44th 
St., New York City. 

'<W< WINTON, 35 H, top, glass front; Al 
WO condition; $1,050; cost $2,600. A. L. 
Sheridan. La Fayette, Ind. 



1907 s 



STANLEY Steamer Model F Touring 
Car; high grade top, tool box, robe 
rail, electric gauge and tall lamp; boiler ln 
strictly first-class condition; car thoroughly 
overhauled; owner going to Alaska. Full 
detailed Information and price on request. 
Hawthorne Auto Co., Mason City, Iowa. 



fqrtQ MODEL G Marmon Touring Car, 35- 
> s\JU 40-h.p.; as good as new. Full 
equipment, including top, etc. Reason for 
selling, owner has ordered a larger and more 
powerful car of the same make. Brazier 
Automobile Works. 38th and Market Sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Cars Wanted 



I AM in the market for a 1906 Peerless 
Touring Car. In replying state price and 
condition. Box 92, care The Automobile. 

TfTANTED — Franklin Runabout, model G, 

" 1906. 1907; give complete description; 

lowest price for cash. Dr. J. H. Bryan. As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

WANTED— Model R, 1907 Ford, four-cyl- 
inder Runabout at once. State full 
particulars and lowest cash price in first 
letter. Address D. E. Sunderland, 98 and 
100 Mechanic St., Freeport, 111. 



•OTE WILL PAY full value In spot cash for 
ff your automobiles, in quantities from 
one to one hundred. Call or mall descrip- 
tions. Broadway Mammoth Automobile Ex- 
change, 245 West 56th St.. New York City. 



•WTILL buy 1906 Peerless Touring Car at 
" once. Quote price and condition. H. 
C. Mayo, 69 Fourth St., Wellington, Mass. 
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The Cheapest, Quickest and Most 
Certain Way to Get Results 

Is Through the Special Notice Column* of 




» The AUTOMOBILE » is too well known to need comment. It is the leading automobile publication-ha. been for rears. 

A ot „ ^ 0U<!h ** mediUm y °" WaCh " cre * m " of «»tomobUe public-present your offer to fifteen thousand indmdu^ 
Automobile owner, and dealer, with money to spend, who are constant buyers of everything in the automobile line. Ho matter what 
ZTT 7 ^ g6 ' h ° W Bm * U ' " h ° W ° ld - numbers of P~P' e . Bomewhere, want it and will pay you cash for it-just tell them 
Zm ,^ ' C ° 1UmnS ° f " The AlIT0M0B ^» what you've got-thafs all^nd RESULTS ARE QUICK AND 
CERTAIN. You COVER THE FIELD COMPLETELY and REACH ONLY PROSPECTIVE BUYERS. 

If you want to buy, sell, or exchange used cars, auto parts or equipment, employ help, or secure a position-there is no advertising 
ADvSl^cSr BUCCeS8fUUy C ° mP * reS With * 0UALITY OF CIRCULATION — QUANTITY OF CIRCULATION — AND LOW 

DEALERS 1-PEOPLE NEVER KNOW AND YOU'LL NEVER SELL PROFITABLY UNLESS YOU ADVERTISE. 
HERE IS YOUR WAY TO CHEAPLY GET RID OF OLD STOCK AND MAKE ROOM FOR NEW. 

The price of SPECIAL NOTICE ADVERTISEMENTS in "The AUTOMOBILE" is ao cents per line each insertion. 

Send your order to « The AUTOMOBILE » and the ad. will be published and bill rendered for the service. 

Order blank below, write the advertisement and send it to us NOW. 



DSTACS HBRB AND BNCLOSB IN BNTBLOPB WITH RBUITTANCB OR WB WILL PUBLISH AND 8BND BILL IP TOO W ISH 



JIUTOMOBILE 

231-241 W. 39th Street 
NEW YORK 



Date- 



Oentlemen: Enclosed find copy for our Advertisement for Insertion in the SPECIAL NOTICE COLUMNS OF THE AUTOMOBILE for 
_ Insertions at 10 cents per line each insertion 



(WRITE ADVERTISEMENT HERE) 
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(Special Notices continued from page 42.) 

Parts and Accessories 

(FOB SALE) . ; - 

AUTO TIRES — AH the best makes of tires 
on hand, at cut prices; a biff stock of 
*"spectals" and "seconds" at "Bargain Coun- 
'ter Prices"; we will save you money on any 
Jnake and any size; write or call. Broadway 
Mammoth Automobile Exchange, 245 West 
56th St., New York City. 

AUTO TIRES — New and second-hand auto 
tires at large discounts; expert repair 
work. Including recoverinlg and applying of 
Bailey treads, etc. Broadway Rubber Tire 
Works, 5S West 63d St. near Broadway, 
New York City. 'Phone 5384 Columbus. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES— Overstocked with 
second-hand casings and tubes, all sizes, 
right prices; tire repairing, recovering, re- 
building; best workmanship and material. 
All work done on short notice. Tel.. Harris- 
son 7301. Bebber & Coen, 331 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 111. ' 

BODIES — We have a few 5-passenger tour- 
ing car bodies, in two sizes: 69 1-2x34 1-2 
on bottom, price 140; 80x34 1-2, price $50. 
Are new bodies, finished lb Quaker green, 
upholstered with curled hair and genuine 
leather; prices cash with order, f.o.b. cars 
Walt ham, crated. Illustration and * blue- 
prints showing all dimensions sent upon re- 
quest. We also have a few 1908 model steer- 
ing columns with worm gear for sale. Wal- 

tham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 

OWSER Oasolene Pump and 800-gallon 
Tank, with 30 feet of pipe, complete. 
Guaranteed by the manufacturer until Oc- 
tober, 1909. Make a cash offer. Address 
Oarage, care The Automobile. 



B 



BRAND new 4-cylinder Connecticut dash 
coll, $27; one Splltdorf 4-cyllnder dash, 
$17; one two-cylinder, $10. Charles A. Vullle, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 



FOR SALE— 300 sets 28x3 best grade artil- 
lery wheels fitted with clincher rims, less 
hubs; write for bargain prices on single sets 
or the lot. Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., Ke- 
nosha. Wis. 



FORD RUNABOUT OWNERS — You can 
make a handsome "Roadster" of your 
car, with our rumble seat and trunk, glass 
front, new fenders with brass bound running 
boards, folding hood, "hood dash," etc. ; send 
for catalogue; avoid spring rush; order now 
and save money. Auto Rebuilding Co., Chl- 
cago, HI. 



FOUR-CYLINDER air-cooled motors. $100; 
wood wheels, $15 per set; sliding gear 
transmissions, $20; worm gear wheel steer- 
ing devices, $22; planetary transmissions, 
$20; opposed motor, $65; spark coils, $2 each, 
'uto Parts Co., 99 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 

m. 



KINGSTON CARBURETERS. — Model C, 
1907, new 11-4-inch, $4; 11-2-inch, 
$4.60; Universal Model D, 1907, new 1-Inch, 
$3.60; Holley, slightly used, Model E, 1 1-4- 
inch, $3; 1 1-2-lnch. $3.50; a few 1 1-4-inch 
Schebler. Buffalo, and Universal at $5. Mc- 
Lean & Brotherton, 73 Home Bank Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 



-REBUILD YOUR CAR Into "Gentleman's 
^ Roadster." We make latest style hoods, 
radiators, tanks, fenders, "hood dashes," 
glass fronts, rumble seats and trunks, etc. 
20 per cent, saved, your old car redesigned 
free. Hood and dash outfits for '03 and '04 
Ford, Cadillac and Wlnton In stock. State 
your needs for catalogue. Auto Rebuilding 
Co.. Chicago, HI, 



SINGLE CARBURETER OUTFITS, '06-'06 
Reo. "05-'06 Ford, Maxwell, Bulck, Cad- 
illac; also commutators, slip covers, top 
hoods, under shields, folding fronts, running 
boards, mud splashers, tire protectors. All 
specialties. State your wants. Jenkins Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 



TIRES for automobiles; brand new goods; 
overstocked; 28x2 1-2, $8; 28x3, $14.50; 
28x3 1-2, $14.80; 30x3, $14; 30x3 1-2, $16.50; 
30x4, $18.76; 32x4, $20; write for other sizes; 
will surprise you. A. H. Kasner, 162 Church 
SL, New York. Largest Tire Dealers In U. S. 



TIRES — We sell any tire on the market; 
new casings at the following prices; 
28x2 1-2. $9 each; 28x3, $17 each; 30x3 1-2, $20 
each; 32x4, $26 each; 34x4, $27 each; other 
sizes and tubes In proportion. Chicago Vul- 
canizing Co., 1463 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

ia 

A A AIR-COOLED opposed motor, new, $75. 
tXt Would take second-hand engines In 
trade. Comet Motor Works, Madison & 

Canal Sts„ Chicago. 111. 

*rr BUYS 7-h.p. Auto Engine, transmis- 
sion. tanks, etc.. complete; perfect 
condition. M. P. Cushlng, Dedham, Mass. 



Situations Wanted 



DRAFTSMAN-DESIGNER, desires posi- 
tion; long practical experience, thor- 
oughly -In , touch, with latest practice, and 
competent to assume entire charge of draft- 
ing and designing department*. For refer- 
ences and complete particulars, address Box 
81. care The Automobile. 

POSITION wanted by expert auto repair 
man as chauffeur. Address Matthews, 
care The Automobile. 



CALESMAN wants agency for specialties, 
"on line suitable for the New England 
automobile trade. Address Box 780, care 
The Automobile. 



Help Wanted 



TTTANTED — By a prominent automobile 
" manufacturer, salesman of experience 
as district magfcgen. Address, giving experi- 
ence, references, .and ■ salary expected. Box 
33, care The Automobile. 



Insurance 



IN8URANCE for automobiles— Broad, safe 
policies at lowest prices; Insurance 
against fire, self-ignited explosions, transpor- 
tation hazards, Wieft, etc. ; best services guar- 
anteed, no matter where Insurer la located. 
For particulars, address H. W. Beals. 76 Wil- 
liam SL, New York City. 'Phone. 8052 John. 



INSURANCE for motor cars against every 
risk, including fire, explosion, self-lgnl- 
tlon, theft, collision, accident, transportation, 
perils and other damages; cars Insured any- 
where In the world by the kind of "Policies 
that Protect," at the lowest rates of 
premiums; automobile bail bonds to cover all 
States; demonstrating policies for the trade. 
Dixie Hlnes. Times Building, New York 
City. 



Schools 



THE AUTOMOBILE industry offers a great 
opportunity for the ambitious man to 
secure a permanent paying profession. Its 
growth has been marvelous. It is yet in Its 
infancy. New York City alone will require 
within two years 6,000 taxlcab drivers; com- 
mercial vehicles as many more. A com- 
petent, careful driver is always in demand 
for pleasure cars. The supply is limited and 
the salaries high; the associations are first- 
class. We can make you a skilled driver, 
mechanician or salesman. Also course on 
automobile designing. Write us now for 
prospectus of terms, etc. New York School 
of Automobile Engineers. Inc., 146 West 56th 
St., New York City. 



Rt7 MEN who enroll e<> In our automobile 
°" school last season say their time and 
money were well Invested. Our courses are 
thorough and practical. We have a large 
garage, completely equipped, and expert In- 
structors. The school Is not run to make 
money, but to give men a thorough course 
of Instruction at a minimum cost Cataloa 
sent on request. West Side Y. M C A tin 
West 67th St., New York City. 



Miscellaneous 



AUTOMOBILE TIRES rebuilt, retreaded. 
" rellned, rim cuts and blow-outs re- 
paired, inner tubes repaired and resDliced- 
all work thoroughly tested before shipment,' 
and fully guaranteed. Thomas Rubber Vul- 
canizing Co., 227 South St. Joseph St., South 
Bend. Ind. 



ARRY A BURROWES emergency rim or 
1 spare wheel on step of your car all In- 
flated ready to clamp to side of car wheel 
No need of removing punctured tire till 
you get home. Local agents wanted E T 
Burrowes & Co.. Portland. Me. 



CLASSIFIED LIST all licensed automobile 
»-< owners in Iowa, compiled by towns and 
alphabetically arranged to June 1 ltraf 
One dollar per copy, postpaid. Address w 
J. Wallace, care Sears-Nottinger Co n~ 
Moines, Iowa. ' 



/-•HAUFFEURS, machinists and repairmen 
^ can secure, free, a set of BullirS 
wrenches; write us for special offer R., „tj 
Automatic Wrench Co., Providence! p "V ara 
CTOLEN; STOP THIEF; $200 rIwahd — 
No. 701 Studebaker touring car L 
red. black trimmed, brick red gear t»1S? 
scraped off right fender, Rushmore 'lamn« 
tires smooth and Bailey tread, triple »r,r ,!„' 
Harry Wood. 871 Warren Ave., Chicago! 



THE AUTOMOBILE HAND BOOK By L. 
Elliott Brookes. Over 10*,*M copies 
sold. This sale guarantees absolute au- 
thority. This work was written to supply 
practical Information to automobile owners, 
operators and chauffeurs, inctadlsjff road, 
motor, carbureter. Ignition, battery, cratch 
and starting troubles, with information of 
value to automobile mechanics. Pages, 490. 
Over 180 Illustrations. Leather bound, $1.50. 
Frederick J. Drake & Co., 214 Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 

TIRE REPAIRING Is our business, and we 
know that our vulcanized l ep a l rs give 
satisfaction to our patrons. Why not give 
us a trial? Once a customer, always a cus- 
tomer of the Model Vulcanizing Co., 1647 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III. 

TIRES — Retread or repair them yourself 
without removing them from wheel. 
Kracker Jack Vulcaniier Co., 1122 Pine St., 
St. Louis. Mo. 

TIRES REPAIRED— Automobile owners, do 
you want your tires repaired or re- 
covered by people who know how? Give us 
a trial and be convinced. Inner tubes vul- 
canized at short notice. Jungklnd * Vogler, 
168 Chambers St., New York City. Tele- 
phone, 3386 Cortlandt. 

IRES REPAIRED and retreaded— An work 
guaranteed. We have the largest and 
best-equipped tire repair shop in the West, 
and experienced men to do the work. Best 
materials and workmanship only. A com- 
plete line of Morgan & Wright tiros carried 
In stock. Auto Tire Co., agents Morgan * 
Wright 605-7 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

T^M. SANFORD, JR., dealer in Automo 
bile Tires, 42 West 67th St., New 
York. Perfect, scientific and honest repair 
work a specialty. 



SPECIAL NOTICES 

TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 

TJOR SALE— ELMORE.— On account of leav- 

* Ing the city for several months, I will 
sell my new Model 40 Elmore for $2,250. H 
Stewart, 1020 Main St., Cincinnati. 

PIRST-CLASS MECHANIC and chauffeur 

* desires position driving; five years' ex- 
perience, driving and repairing all makes of 
gas. cars. Sober; beet references. Address 
Box 166, Ham pton, Ipwa. 

VT/ANTED— Cylinder for Olds runabout 1903. 

„ Boiler and burner for Mason engine, 
Ji"?" h -i- Address O. W. Hall. Box 204. 
Little Britain, Ont, Can. 



BARGAINS IN 
19 0 8 Xiw^ac 

Guaranteed A U vo 

first quality, fresh stock at unheard 
of reductions, made by the most 
prominent tire makers in the U. S. 

CLINCHER CASINGS FOR G & J 
OR UNIVERSAL RIMS 

28x3 Cajin|$. $12.00 Tubes, $3.00 
30x3 •• 13.50 - 3.50 
30x3i 16.50 " 3.75 

Other Sizes in proportion. Write for list. 

We can sell any make tire for less 
money than any dealer in America 

Excelsior Tire Co. 

1 777 Broadway.New York 
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The best 
that can 
be built 



THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 



SUBSCRIBE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. 
$3.00 A YEAR. 62 NUMBERS. 



^nd you'll be constantly nlanninir attractive outdoor 
luncheons -no matter where you go or how 
l X JZH !S?i7 on P"? h »™ «n" the satisfy- 

Hawkeye Retrlperator Basket 

Special Pattern for Automobiles 

&i.!^? 1 ftl i re( rlsera tor encased In a handsome, dot- 
able wicker basket that can he WW,) w„..-~..._ 
petal lining 
loecomparln 

It ron can. 
that ron're 
o Cold Han 

202 Main Street, 



ffuJuvW™ 1 *^" In ■ handsome, dot- 
SltTlf *f' b ^ k " ,! h "i c " b ° locked. Non-rosHn. 
ISmi '""""led with asbestos and hair left. 
Icecompartroenteaslly removed. DnmpproofTAsk vonr 
SS^J.'",' *i. H *"5""' Rol'leorator Basket. If V" c," TAW 
Cot obtain It send as bis name and wn'n . -— > W. • -^-TC.- 
-"applied. Oar |Um bS>k".t. "The'lco' Cold°b:.rt,ve " t 
BorUnfltoa Bsuakct Co-. 



foreskins. 



Wind Shields $12 

Neat and durable. Cannot be cut 
with glass when in a collision. 

Runabout tops $18.00 and $20.00. 
Complete Curtains and Rail. 

Guaranteed to fit Ford, Maxwell 
and Olds. Description on applica- 
tion. Chicago Auto Top Co., 80 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 



Self-Propelled 
VEHICLES 




Triumph Valve Remover Adjustable Ball Joints 




HERE IT IS Enables you to re- 
in ACTION move valve key or 
No waste of time valve Spring with 
no Bide strain or 
(f ._ & _ — _ bending of valve 
llltlU.L.. P Btem. Price, $1.00 
each Discounts to 
manufacturers and 
Jobbers. Tor 



No broken fin „, 

Ker nails, rite 1?^, F J )r ? ale 

tngine. Unite(l Rtatei ]f 

Pa-entM Aio-ii u your dealer cannot 

ra entcd April 14, J90S Supply you 

P. O. Order for $1.00 and the Remover will be 
postpaid. 



e sent you 



By J. E. HOMANS. A.M. 

JT'S a new book and tells the whole story. It 
explains in simple, non-technical language 
™ snd management of every type 

01 automobile. 640 pages; 500 illustration.: 
complete diagrams; ready reference index. 



PRICE. TWO no L L A R S 



ADDRESS BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 

'3-.24I West 39th Street, New York 



Manufactured by 
MECHANICAL 41 ELECTRICAL MFC, 



THE 

GAS ENGINE 
HANDBOOK 



for throttle crDFW 
and Bpark 3 ^klvt 
levers, con- 
necting car- 
buretor and 
timer with 
levers on 
wheel steer, 
ellmlnatl n g 
all lost mo- 
tion and glv 

lug a m. .iv - _ _ _ _ 
perfect con PRICE, 40c 

trol to these „ > ,_ 
levers at all Cut shows exact size 
times Easily 

and perfectly adjustable. 
Adjustable stock size, steel, 40c ea. 




Spark & 
Throttle 
Levers 



«-BAEL 
DIQT33 



iT™™ 31 ^ ai/ f.' Biee , L 400 ea - Adjustable stock size, 

brass oOcea. Non-adjustable stock size, steel, 20c ea. 

CHICAGO 



CO. 



50 N. Desplaines St.. 



By E. W. ROBERTS, M. E. 



A VERY useful manual of information about 
** American practice in the construction and 
operation of stationary gas engines, for the use 
of the d esigner and engineer. Very little apace 
is wasted on past history, for the book is of and 
for to-day. It contains many useful tables and 
formula! and a number of helpful drawings 
illustrate the text. Size, sj by si. Pages, 264. 



Flexible Covers One Dollar Fifty 



The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 

231-241 W. 39th Street, New York 



A. B. C. OF 
MOTORING 

By SIGMUND KRAUSZ 

A MANUAL of practical information for 
■ LX layman, auto novice and motorist, con- 
taining dictionary of terms, types 01 cars, an- 
atomy of the automobile, motors, carbureter, 
ignition, cooling, tires, transmission, etc. Care 
of the machine, art of driving, troubles of the 
road, etiquette of automobiling, racing rules 
and statistics, foreign travel, clubs, manufac- 
turers, trade papers, speei tables, and com- 

Slete digest of motoring laws of thirty-five 
tates and names of those having no laws, 

Morocco Cover : : : : : Two Dollars 

The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 

231-241 W. 39th Street, New York 




THE TORBENSEN 

a-cylinder opposed air- 
cooled motor, built in two 
sises, ia and 18 H.P., for 
all purposes requiring 
continuous, reliable and 
satisfactory service. 



Torbensen I 



r 



Burrowes 
Spare VVhee 

*5S1^2S mad , e - Ca ™ d equipped 
instant US e a , T* P . 0 ' baCk of car ' "ady for 
cLmp S fc P , W ' th ° Ut remov ^ dtfc '=d 
C™pingTBo" ih 7 ely ^°, rim ° f au, ° wh «>- 

E. T. Burrowes <5fc Co. 

Portland, Main* 



rmv\ (.oi<l«,n ( d 

makf ■ ftSS sT rl 





Portable 

Auto Battery Lamp 

CONVENIENT— SAFE 

PASSES THROUGH if-IKCH HOLE 
LAMP FULLY PROTECTED. 
LIGHT OH WORK AMD HOT IH FACE 

Price, $1.50 

Postage, ioc. 

CHASE-SHAWMUT CO. 

1TEWBURYPORT. MASS. Send for Descriptive Circular 
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, OUTFITS c 

AND supplIEu 



Forging?, Mountings and Trimmings 

Articles nude exclusively for individual mana- 
fmcturers: Carriage type of Lampi for Limousines, 
Broughami and Taricsb*. Electric Cigar Lighten, 
Path Button Switches, Security Locking Handles. 
Electric Megaphone Speaking Tubes, Dome Lights 
and Batteries, Corner Lights. 

C. COWLES *ft CO., New Haven, Conn. 




I Ret 19 Miles to the Gallon! 

What do you get? How do I 
know? Keep my records in Dun- 
ham's Automobile Expense Book 
if course. 76 pages — 20 depart- 
nents. Better get one, nothing 
li <ce it, and it is a big dol- 
lar's worth. Sold only by 
The Dunham Press 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Circular for the asking 



PROTECT YOURSELF 
NO CARBON 
BACKED BY 81,000 GUARANTEE 
E. A. TVQERT CO., 614 Chestnut St., Phlla., Pa. 



NOLLEY CARBURETORS 

$2.25 

Wo have a stock of 1907 Model L 1 ' carburetor*, 
over-run oa manufacturing order. Will eell at 
above price while they last. 

HOLLEY BROS. CO., Detroit, Mich. 



CULLMAN SPROCKETS 



ft 



and Differentials In stock and 
to order also. Baldwin, Dia- 
mond and Whitney Chain. 
Send tor new Catalog. 

Cullman Wheel Co. 
1027 Dunning St., Chicago 



HANDS GRIMY? 



'MILES AHEAD OF SOAP " 



GRiSOLVEHl 

Send 2C . lor --a nple can 
THE UTILITY CO.. 6^6 West 44th Street. Hew York 



! 




SUPPLIES: 



Polish your auto better and without effort with the 

CURTIS AUTO-BUFFER 

It consists of a friction wheel brought in contact 
with tr.e engine fly-wheel, driving a long flexible 
shaft, attacned to en I of which is a buffing wheel 
an 1 a c 1. ck for hoi ling small tools of anykinf. 
The C! ea-cit and most useful 'evice ever invented 
lor auto.nobilists. Vi rile lodaylor full parties lire 
an.t prices. 

The Curtis tuta Buffer Co.. Olean, New Yoek 




Perfect Ignition 

More Power- 
* absolute 
Infallibility 



JEFFERY-DEWITTCO. 



222 High Street, 
NEWARK, 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
AUTOMOBILE AND MOTORIST 

Send forllitatratcd Catalog and Price Lilt 
JAS. L. GD3NEY & BROS. 

211.213 N. Broad St , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE AUTOMOBILE. 



METAL POLISH 

Highest Award 

Chicago World's Fair, 1803. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

St. Louis, Mo.. 1904. 
3-oz Box for 10 cents. 

Sole by Agent, and Dealers 
all over the world. Ask or write 
for FREE samples. 

5-lb. Pedis $1.00. 
OBO. W. HOFFMAN 

Expert Polish Maker 

IndUrjanalis, Indiana. 

Sold by Dealers. 
It.. T«,k City U oa*. Fart Horn 



CANDY CARBIDE 



Trade Mark 

No more trouble with generators. Sold 
only In 10 lb. cana, with green labels. 
Price $2.00 each, from all Auto Supply 
Houses. A 10 lb. can, 6"xl2", will make 
gas enough to fill up two of the largest 
gas tanks In the market 



ACETYLENE GAS ILLUMINATING CO. 
105 Walker Street, New York 




For 19M 



The "NATIONAL" 

GIVES A PERFECT COMBUSTIBLE 
MIXTURE OP GASOLINE AND 
AIR AT ALL TIMES regard, 
lees of Engine speed, 
condition of atmosphere 
or whether run on low 
throttle or wide open. 
The National Auto Accessory Co. 
Office 84 State St., Boston 
F actory at Merrimac, Mass. 



|908?atajosiu? 

Automobile Supplies 

3961 OliTe St, St Louis. Mo, U.S.A. 
Behtn-Faught Motor Car Equipment Co. 




"Remy Magnet*" 

Me »"« absolut* 
reliability of the 
ignition system. 

Investigate for 
your 1908 car. 

REMY ELECTRIC CO., Anderson. Ind. 



THE CATERPILLAR 
FLAME COIL *£i*&2*SXst 

Low Battery Consumption Proof against 
break down. Synchronised action 
Write for particular* 

Pfanstiehl Electrical Laboratory 

NORTH CHICAGO. ILL. ' 




Style B Style C Styl. A 

C F. TUCKER, Hartford, Conn. 




Test your batteries with a 
meter that is accurate, durable 
and guaranteed. 

ROIERT VOLT-AHHETERS, S6.S0 
" VOLT-METERI, $4.00 



■ IND FOB CATALOG 

ROBERT INSTRUMENT CO. 
66 Shelby St Detroit, Mich. 




Rotary Pumps 

for Circulation of Water 
and Oil on Automobile, 
Marine or Stationary 
Engines, and for bilge 
purposes. AD sixes and 
capacities. ej 

Send for Catalogue. 
The LLP MAN MFG. 
CO. 210 Pleasant 
Street, Beloit, Wis. 



Innerseal Puncture Remedy 

It mends while you ride. Will 
not injure the rubber and 
will positively mend any rea- 
sonable sire puncture. If 
your dealer does not handle 
it, we will forward to any 
address upon receipt of esc 
a package or for $i.oo suf- 
ficient for 8 auto tires 
INNERSEAL MFG. CO. 
set Frankfort Ave-. N- W., CLEVELAND. O. 




"GL0BE"m POLISH 

for aLL ■grata 

■AIMS ft CO.. ■•■ Vt>rk. ■. f . 




STOP 



Hand Pumping. Attach ov 
HILL! CLIMBING PUMP on 
your '03-04 White Steamer. 
SmS Comf>l*t+— Easily Attack*. 

iKrfiSBIW.S. CLARK 




QEISZLER 

S TOR AOS BATTERY 

N0N-8ULPHATW0 

6 Volt, 60 Ampere Hoes 
Price, Sis-oo 

ODAJLAMTBBD FOa OMB TBAB 

Send for Catalog A 
QEISZLER BROS- 31* W. 42d St, New Clt) York 



TRIUMPH GAGE 



-FOR- 



Gasoline Tanks 

BOSTON AUTO GAGE CO. 

10 Wattham Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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EBERMAN AUTOPOWER TIRE PUMP 



.pcd inslantly. ]>ri:c- l.hii 
l.lc.t i> 5 .0O, 

HHKKvlAN AUTO 
APPLIANCE CO. 

1205 Monadnock Blk., 
Chicago, III. 




Pat. Applied For 



Jones Speedometer 

The pioneer and accepted standard 
Automobile Speed Indicator 

Write for catalog 
JONES SPEEDOMETER 

76th Street and Broadway, HEW YORK 

Sff^f 2 ' M ™S" Av«. Detroit. M< JMr.rsm Ato. 
nuudclphl,. i» N.lroid SI. Ctonland. On Euclid Aye. 



Lei ui lend you a DUPLEX COIL to use on 
your car 30 days free in place of your present coil. 
If the Duplex Coil doesn't cure 00% of your engine 
troubles, lend it back collect, and replace your 
old coil. Write on your business stationery, giv- 
ing name ol car, number of cylinder!, and any 
good reference and we'll aend you a Duplex Coil 
by fist express Address 

Suilon N. Duplei Coll Co., Fond du Lie, Wis. 




P. W. OPBLDT & SONS 
Nyick.on.the-Hodsoo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
Blue Flame kerosene Burner 
Safety Water Tube Boiler 
Automatic Wster Regulator 
Automatic Fuel Regulator 
Feed Water Heater 
Compound Steam Euflses 
Our Kerosene Barncr works to 
perfection on 

Wblte Stealers 



EXPANDED METAL 

LOCKERS 

Sheet Steel Material Closets 

MERRITT & CO. 

1045 Ridge Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



Complete Course ♦ 

A " to »obHe Instruction I 

Umhisble lo the owner or prospective * 
owner of a motor car 

Practical and to the Point 

I Send for Prospectus to the 

I Correspondence School of Motor Car 
♦ Practice, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

!?!!!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 



E & I" Lam P s 

*-<• \>V %J • Gas and Oil 

Side-lights. 
Our , 5 o8 Catalogue mailed on request. 

The Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co. 
"DETROIT, MICH 



DOILERS 



t STANLEY STEAM CARS 

III., f „j . , , ' ; " ork - WHte 
11 JWMtllrlMI tsll., Co.. tmq, I. T, 




Automobile Wheels 
and Axles 

SALISBURY WHEEL & MFG. CO. 

Manufacturers 
JAMESTOWN. NEW YORK 




69*a 



RAYMOND 
BRAKE 

R0Y4L EQUIPMENT CO. 
135 Hmitw<c Hrldttport, C— 




TP you want good dr- 
culation on your 
automobile, launch or 
motor boat, use a 

LOBEE PUMP 

LOBEE PTTMP Aim 

MACHINERY CO. 
130 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 



Positive Lubrication Assure d 

We make anything you want in 
a Mechanical Oiler. Our Oilers 
excel all others both in priceand 
service. Let us prove it. Sent 
on approval to Auto and Motor 
Boat manufacturers. Writ* us 
before ordering elsewhert. 
STANDARD AUTOMATIC LUBRICATOR CO. 
371-373 ElUcott St., Buffalo, H. Y. 




WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 




Automobile Supplies 



AT LOWEST PRICES 

Get our Illustrated Catalogue 
and save time, trouble and money 

MANHATTAN STORAGE CO. 

tost Broadway NEW YORK 



WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE AUTOMOBILE. 



Hiatl-QRADB 

Pressure Gages 



Air, Water or Steam 

ALSO 

Pop Valves, Water Cages and Cock 
TIE IIIITOII mil CO., 271 Franklin St., Bstfoo, lass 




LA VIGNE OILERS 

Force Feed, with Micrometer Adjustment. 
Positive, Reliable, Durable. Without Sprints or Balls. 

Used exclusively by 27 automobile manufacturers. 
Specially designed oilers for Ford, Maxwell 
and Cadillac Runabouts. 
Send for descriptive catalogue "A" 

LAVIGNE JVIFO. CO., Detroit, Mich. 



Engines and Clutches 

MADE BY THE 

KORTHWAY MOTOR &MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 
•re the lowest In price end the beat In material 
end workmanship. 



4 CYLINDER 



A CVCL8 



PACKARD ENAMELED IGNITION CABLE 



la now regarded an Important feature In 
all hlgh-gradeautomobllesand motor boats. 

Send for descriptive circular of our new 
MULTIPLE LOW TENSION CABLES. 
1HB PACKARD ELEC. CO., WARREN, O. 




STOP YOUR SKIDDING 

Use Johnson Tire Chains. State 
aire ol tin: enclose $5.00 and we 
will send you a set. express prepaid 
Iver Johnson Co., BOSTON, MASS. 




WE WELD STEEL from the thinnest sheets up 
tp one inch in thickness. Repair Crank Shafts, 
Frames. Rods. etc.. of all descriptions. Our spe- 
cialty is Exhaust Pipes. Mufflers and Tanks for all 
pressures. Prices right, deliveries prompt. 
F. C. SAW FORD MFG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 




littMil SytlM fir 
6ISM.IIE STMI6E 

Waste entirely eUm- 
looted. No erapoca* 
Hon. Insurance rale 
reduced, frak placed 
underaround and gas. 
ollne pumped directly 
Into car. Conforms 
with the rules of too 
Nsttooal Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

The Nalleeal Oil 
Pump and Teak Oe. 



IE MOSLER 



Spit Fire 



Spark 
Plugs 



Are the Best 



A. R, MOSLEH & CO. 



GOLD FACTS served without HOT AIR 
The BULLARD Speedometer 

has ALL the good points advertised by others and 
some peculiar to Itself. We are proving It every 
day. let us prove It to yon. 

If yon can find a better Speedometer, buy It. 
BULLARD SPECIALTY CO. 
Speedometers and 8 peed -recorders 
mOHLABD STATION, SPftDTOFIELD, MASS. 
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"THE CAR THAT CONTWUES 
TO MAKE GOOD" 




. ACME MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 

fcAAat aaaaaaaa » AAA AAAAAAAAAAAA 

WWW WW WW WW w wwwv^v 





When bearings require 
attention, remember that 
there are only three bear- 
ings on the motor of 
that wonderful ADAMS- 
FAR WELL car. 


The Adams Co., 571 3d St., Dubuque, Iowa 



-w/ferocdr 

4-cyllnder, 20 horsepower, 4 passenger, 
104-inch wheelbase, $1,500. Greatest value 
ever offered. Write. 

AEROCAR MOTOR CO. 

DETROIT, MICH. 



Two-Cycle Perfected 
Is What SELLS To-day 

Atlas Motor Car Co., Springfield, Mass. 



THE "AURORA" 

RUNABOUT 

$775—20 H.P. 



loreUl Wagon, (1,000—20 OF. 

LIVE PROPOSITION TO AOBNTS 

AURORA MOTOR WORKS, Aurora, 111. 



This Little Space i 

is intended to serve as a reminder of 
BAKER ELECTRICS 



[the electric carriage of distinctive merit and 
remarkable quality. Made in the largest and 
best equipped electric automobile factory in 
the world. Write for Catalogue. 



THB BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 

20 Both SL, H. W. Cleveland, O. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT THB AUTOMOBILE 

And What It Coats to Maintain One 
A 64-page booklet containing sworn atato- 
mtnta of 158 users of the 

SINGLE CYLINDER CADILLAC 
■bowing actual cost of maintaining their can. 
It also contains much advice of value to the 
automobile buyer. 

Ask for free copy of Booklet No. ?. 
Cadillac Motor Car Company. Detroit, Mich. 



CAM E R O N 

All models 16-10 H. P. Three forward speeds 



WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG I 



a Passenger {850. 
s ; Jioso. 

4 ft too. 

Car Co., Beverly, Mas*. 




The Greateet Value Brer 
Offered 

$2,250 

4 Cylinder 35 H P. Motor 

Corniih-Friedberg 
Motor Car Co. 

tail Michigan Avenue 

CHICAGO 



THE CAR 

De Luxe 



THE EARL 

LIGHT ROADSTERS 

a Cylinder - - S 985 
4 Cylinder - • 1200 

EARL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 



The Frayer-Miller 

Air-Cooled ? y B1 »" through 

i-a.11 v.uuicu Jackets around Cy linden 

THE CAR OF THE FUTURE 
Pleasure and Commercial 
Can for all requirement! 

The OSCAR LEAR AUTOMOBILE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 



Great Western 

S-PAS9ENGER TOURING CAR 
34 H. P. si: motor. loa-ineh wheel base 
J>"3 t-i Tirea. 
Write us for new Catalogue 
Model Automobile Co., Peru, Ind. 



%^Le 
01 1* Cars 

W7 F ' CATALOG READY 

W GROUT AUTOMOBILE CO 

Orange. Mass. 




Assemble your 6 cylinder car. Write tor 
HOWARD MOTOR WORKS. jS^ffiyf 



Imperial Roadster 

The Car with the Straight tin. Drive 

tern of ignition doubl.Top 0 < ra ^ bl< p^ 
including gas lamps and generator ST 
tooli.etc.. 1 1.500.00. »"»«rator, nom. 

IMPERIAL MOTOR CAR COMP. 



A SUPERB LINE OF CARS— 

Th« JACKSON 

"No Smi loo Dtp— No HOI loo SHtf 
• CyL and 4 Cyl. 
Runabouta,Roadaters, Toorlng Cats 
IS H7p.. 14 H. P., 35 H. 
Prices 88 SO, 11,390, 81,600, 13,000 

Jackson Automobile Co., Jackson, Wen. 



THE LAMBERT 18 

u FRICTION FLYER" 

$800 

Writ* for catalogue describing our full Una 

THE BUCKEYE MFG. CO. 



The jOocomobile 

Co. of America 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 

ALAR 



Trucks 

and 



Logan 

are designed Right 
Built Right 
They do the work 

Write for catalog to 
THE LOGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
ChllUcothe, Ohio 



"A KUdMulcal M n . O jial n i* 

TheEa»ie»t Riding Car in the World 

BUILT BY 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 

Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

Write for Cmlolog. 



BEFORE TOU BUY A CAR 

Telephone a Mitchell agent and tall him you 
want to b« ahown the ailent argument" the 
Mitchell off en in demonstration. Hell be 
glad to ahow you — call him up— it'a worth 
money to you if you are thinking of buying 
an automobile. (No obligation.) 

MITCHELL MOTOR CAR CO, 
309 Mitchell St. 



The LOCKWOOD 

PRIMED WILL GIVE YOU 
i IXlIVillK AH EASY START 

Write for trial offer to-day. 

LOCKWOOD BROS. 

103 W. Pearl St JACKSON, MICH. 




OLDSMOBILE 

You see them wherever you go 
They go wherever you see them 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
U 
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PALMER 
MFG. 



& SINGER 
CO. 



1630-33-24 Broedwaj, Hew York. 1323 Michigan 
•Avenue, Chicago, M. 



PIERCE-RACINE 

1006 MODELS 
40 H. P., 4 CyL Model D, $3,000 
30 B. P, 4 CyL Model E, $2,000 

PIERCE ENGINE CO., Racing. WU. 



REO 



the practical 
metor-car 

Jit* p r LC £* 1 , wuddM pmctieel 
•W". Write for hook that telle why "^^^ 

«• M. OWIN S CO., Lmulieg,' m c> . 

Otr,erel Sales Agents lor the REO Motor Car Co! 



©Vector 



F.B.StearniCo. 

Wo locBi Avenue, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



SWTD FOR CATALOG 




J 0-60 kona-vowar 




$250 Original Motor Butty 
$400 for 12 H.P. TosRi.xtr. 

Over 400 in uta. Invented by 
an engineer after 10 yrs. labor 
in auto work. Speed 4 to 40 
miles per hour. 50 to 100 miles 
on one gallon of gasoline. Will 
and andsand m^ and run in 

™catatoSn^i«S^^° t ff d .. f ° , ' ono Wri *e 
£»SIr?!J»^ ilnomal '""ers. etc. 

S5 i>n.r WW Mfg. Co. (Incorporated) 
S« Ue BaJiYiere Ave.. St. l^nl. MoT 



MANUFACTURER TO CONSUMER 

1 9 0 7 CAR 

30H.P., Price, $1,850 

Send for Caialamt* 

S^ GAS ENGINE CO. 

" f0RD STREET ROCHESTER. N. Y. 




1908 Model D, 50 H. P. 

UBW FACTORY 

M SAGINAW, MICH. 

COMPLETE C ATALOGUE NOW READY 

RAINIER MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 

to * dwl J> wr. 5«th St, New York 



COMPLETE WITH TOP I 

BOTHIBO TO BUT BUT A LICENSB I 
HMMMIMIMMMtMMMM 



ASK US ABOUT 




Ready -Flated Tires 

Knp Your By on Conlinmlals." 



Why HaveTire Trouble? 



Ride with pleasure and assurance 
Write ut for particular, on our 

PUNCTURE PROOF 
PROTECTOR 

EMPIRE STATE TIRE CO 
198 Terrace BUFFALO. N.Y. 




PNEUMATIC TIRES 

For all Standard Rims 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Akron, Ohio 



Morgan xWrightHres 
are good tires 



HEALY 



RAPID 
REMOVABLE 



RIM 



The lightest and simplest Removable Rim, 
Ev/JfrSX'* '* guaranteed to stand the 
aardest driving in racing or touring car. 
a*™ «° equipped, with extra Rim and 
wrench. Get our Special Guarantee. 

H "J T I^&V Tire Co.. 88-00 Gold St, Hew York 
1006 B way, N. Y. 1331 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

WBITB TODAY FOM BOOKLBT. 



The Automobile Handbook 

A practical book for owners, oper- 
ators..and mechanics. Includes road 
troubles, motor difficulties and other 
contingencies and how to handle 
them. By L. ELLIOTT BROOKS. 
320 pages. Numerous illustrations. 
Full leather, limp. Price, $1.50. Ad- 
dress The Automobile, 231-241 W. 
39th Street, New York. 



j ^ 


n 


AlRELLl 


That Wonderful Italian 
296 BROADWAY, NE\ 


Tire 
V YORK 




\ 



One coil for all cylinders. 
Absolutely perfect and reliable. 
Tool-maker s work throughout. 
Double BALL-BEARINGS. 
SPRING BALL CONNECTIONS. 

Disassembled in a few seconds. 
The ideal outfit for double ignition, 
ces: 4-cylindcr, $21.00; 6-cylinder, $22.00. 

HERZ'S PATENT 



t DETACHABLES > 




Three Sizes: g in. 4 in. ft in. 

Si .25, $1.50, Si -75 per doz. 
Assorted boxes of wire and cable terminals, 
60o> postpaid everywhere. 
A necessity for proper wiring. 

THE HERZ PLUG 




> ^ 



ft □ 

ft 



" BOUGIE MERCEDES " 

Over 100,000 solrl in 1907 in Europe alone 

Price SI. SO postpaid 
The best value in Spark Plufis ever ottered 

S HERZ & CO. BiF' 

Civil Engineers 
203 Lafayette St., Mew York 
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"THERE IS A REASON 



Why "King" Topi 
represent Quality. A 
postal will bring you 
samples and quota- 
tions you cannot af- 
ford to miss. 

KINO TOP MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio 



NOW 
READY 



THE AUTHENTIC 

and Latest Style In Search- 
lights for Nineteen - eight. 

Write for Details 

Manhattan Screw & 
Stamping Works 
West End Ave. and 
67th Street, N. Y.Clty 



The New Mote Non-Skid Cushion Tire 

Fits Universal and !' 
Standard Clincher 
rims. We furnish 
a tool for applying. 
Send for circular J 
The Motz Clincher 
Tire A Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 




EDISON 

DOUBLE SYSTEM SPARK PLUQ 
EDISON AUTO ACCESSORIES CO. 



1779 BROADWAY 



NEW YORK CITY 




How booking 1909 orders. 
Write us for 
prices. 

We 

build In the 
White or finished 
complete; all styles, all sizes, 

MILLER BROS., Amesbary. Mass. 



TAKE THE DUST OUT OF 
YOUR EYES 

BY USING 

Tnonpsons umm 

ALL DRUCCISTS 



AUTOMOBILE 



TOPS 



$14.00 AND UPWARDS 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 



BUOB&SCHEU 



1555 Court Street 
Cincinnati, 



AUTO-TOP 

FABRICS DESCRIPTION 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 

L. J. MUTTY CO., Boston 




The Oldest Manufacturers 

of Bow Sockets in 
the World 



THE ASHTABULA 
BOW SOCKET 
COMPANY 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 



LASCO 



FOLDING 
GLASS 



FRONT 



Simple, effective, correctly designed mahogany 
finish wood frame — trimmed in brass — 3/16 
crystal plates — steel stay rods— bottom of frame 
shaped to dash of any standard automobile — can 
be attached easily and quickly. We make the 
London Tops. Write for details and prices 

London Auto Supply Co., %m SSSXS ** 



S. N. BROWN & COMPANY 




Automobile and Vehicle Bows 



THE 3 BEST 

Divided 

Windshields 

VOLTZ BEEOIER 
5CHILDMK 

A shtM for nnymt Writ, for pruts 

Limousine Carriage Mfg. Co. 
asil Michigan A*- CbToaVr. 



Blasier Tops and Fronts 

For the best and 
most practical. Ex. 
elusive Blasier tea. 
tures and quality. 

Write for Catalog 
and price list. 
MVE. Blasier Mfg. Co., 69 Columbia St., TJtica, If. Y. 




- I 



'MM l ~l~TTTTT~ r 



SIMPLEX CARS l %s**> P 

Bodies Repaired, Trimmed and Painted 
Chassis Repair Department 

J. M. QUINBY & CO 

Automobile Body Builde rs NEWARK. N I 

I I I I I I I I ITTTT- 



MOTOR 
PARTS 

P. W. SPACKE MACHINE CO. 
Indianapolis, lad. 



Which we can manufacture 
Better and Cheaper: Pistons, 
Piston Rings, Connecting 
Rods, Mitre Gears, Die 
Casted Bearing Bushings. 
We Bolicit your Blue Prints 
and Specifications. 



Wim Adjustable Spark Plug 

mm Si 00 

nLanl I Each 

Guaranteed one "Vfl^MUM^ 

year. "w^ 
Witherbee Igniter Co.,1876 B'wiy, Raw York. 



Millers Quick Operating Grease Gun 




cor 



-RITE SparkPlugs 

Can he relied on under all 
conditions. Stay right longest. No. 
55 STA-RITfc, at 81, outlasts two ordi- 
nary plugs. Other styles, $1.25, »1.50. 

R. E. HARDY CO. 

25 West 4 2d Street NEW YORK 



WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISER* 
PLEASE MENTION THE AUTOMOBILE. 



BEAVER 



All Motors 4 Cycle. 

BEAVER MFG. 



riOTORS 

Work like Beavers 

2 Cylinder, Horizontal 
Opposed, in two sizes, 
12 and 14 11. P. 
4 Cylinder Vertical, 

28-30 H.P. 
Write for catalogue, 
(•ft 239 Oregon Street 
*"»•« MDwanicee Wis. 



BARRETT AUTO JACKS 

'• The Jack that DutT Bnlkle" 

The buyer will never have cause to complain 
and the seller will Rain the buyer's confidence 
when a Uarret Jack charges hands. 
THE DUFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Exclusive makers of " Barrett" Jacks 
works: Allegheny. Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

_ 26 Cortlandt St., New York 

4 Rue Auber. Paris 1 24 Longacre. . 

Antwerp Montreal 



Protect Your Automobile Im- 
provements with Solid Patents 

We can handle your business properly, as 
we are familiar with all types of Autos, are 
automobile owners and have had twelve 
years practice before the Patent Office. Send 
sketch of your invention for free report as 
to patentability. Book 
"How to Obtain a Pa- 
tent" and "What to In- 
vent" sent Free. 

Chandlee & Chandlee 
Patent Attorneys 
903 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




WAUKESHA 
MOTORS 

WAUKESHA MOTOR CO., 
Wankesh" 



have demonstrated their l_ v 

quiet speedy and powerful ad 

satisfactorily to their 1007 users. 
We can take on a few more con- 
tracts for 1908 delivery and will 
guarantee to deliver whatever we 
contract for. The self-contained 
oiling system is a feature of our 
4»"x.5" and 4i;'X5" which is well 
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Automobile Gears 



R. D, 



Mechanically £*rfect. 
Prompt deliveries. 
1/inm Awry, win «t. 

NUTTALL COMPANY 
PITTSBURG!.' PA. 



DROP FORGINGS 



Of every character, also Steam Hammer 
Crank-Shaft Forgings — Rough Slotted, 
Rough Turned, or Completely Finished. 

SEND BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATES 

ANDERSON FORGE & MACHINE CO. 

18 ST. AUBIN AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 



"Kinwood Radiators' ' 

Force Feed Oilers, Pressed Steel 
Dashes, Pressed Steel Frames, 
Hoods, Mufflers, Fenders, Step 

Molding. 

KINSEY MFG. CO. 
! Na 1116 E. 3d St., DAYTON, OHIO 



Peugeot Chains-"Strongest in the World." 
890 Broadway. New York 



ALUMINUM 

BRASS ii£ BRONZE 

AUTOMOBILE CASTINGS 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
American Brass and Aluminum Works 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



Auto-Parts to Blue Print 

■ccumtclt SdTisracrioa 

Difficult Stamping and Drawing 

OTTO KONICSLOW MFC. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ' 



Q URIDE 

(REGISTERED) 

f I L LED GEARS 

*BE SILENT BUNKING 

Let us tell you more about "QURIDE" 
PwomeHideCo., Syracuse, B. Y. 



RAPID-PACKARD 
CRABOWSKY-PUNCS 

•bout 

INDESTRUCTIBLC" 
■ STEEL WHEELS C. 

1224 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 



The "Victor" Lock Nut 

Manufactured by 

WALKER BROS. CO. 

218 Walton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 



PARISH & BINGHAM 

PRESSED STEEL 

FRAMES 

are STANDARD 

WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
CLEVELAND, - OHIO 



SLIDING GEAR 
TRANSMISSIONS 

Suitable for 10-14 H. P. Car 
WE CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ONE 
OR ONE HUNDRED PROMPTLY 

ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 



ALUMINUM 

PHOSPHOR BRONZE and -JflASS 

CASTINGS 

POR AUTOMOBILE WORK 

PID'EER BRASS WKS., iwowNiPOKS. kid 



Spiccr Universal Joints 

Dust Proof— Oil Tight 
SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINT 1HFG. CO. 

7 Madison Avenue 
PLAINFIEl D. N J 




THE REEVES AUTO ENGINES 



AIR AND WATER COOLED 

Three Models for Early Delivery 



COMPLETE CHASSIS AND PARTS 
FOR HIGH WHEEL AUTO BUGGY 



HESSBRIGHT 



©BALL BEARINGS® 



"MS* 21st and Falrmount Ave. a**"**" 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 



"EXPRESS" Spark Coil 
Current 
Indicator 




The instrument 
shown herewith 
has a standard 
range of o- 2 am- 
peres in tenths oi 
an ampere; has 
two connecting 
posts on case for 
a double conduc- 
tor-cord leading 
to the switch on 
coil. 



indra w accept y° ur contract 
s ; lve «n Rive you the delivery 
We will not accept more 
•m,:„, than we can fi " with proper 
<eh^" l ° Ca , Ch Wc '"^ Passed 
««1 framesand automobile stampings 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 



ELDREDCE 

ELECTRIC MFC.CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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RAJAH 



It 



SPARK PLUGS 

IQNITION ABSOLUTELY SUM 

RAJAH AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY W5KajK*WS 

JOHN MILLEN & SON, Ltd. - MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER 



THE ONLY SPARK PLUG THAT 

is really soot, oil and carbon — S 
proof is the "CLEVELAND." JflPjH| 
The action of the spiral cori {, 
protects the insulation — also fif 
causes the plug to "shoot a ML 
flame," giving you maximum ™ 
energy at every stroke. Write 
To-day lot interesting printed 
matter that fully describes our other specialties and ask for our Special Introductory 
Offer that gives you Cable Terminals and Battery Connections FREE with Cleveland 
Spark Plug orders. 

THE CLEVELAND SPARK PLU6 CO., IgiltilR Specialists, 940 Powir An., CLEVELAND 




TheBall Transmission 

FOR 

Automobiles &Motor Boats 

NEW YORK GEAR WORKS. 

56 GREENPOINT AVE., BROOKLYN , N Y 



MADE TO ORDER 

FINISHED CRANK SHAFTS 




The standard system of furnishing Finished Crank Shafts 
ready for use, made to order only, appeals equally to the largest 
and smallest concerns, for the reason that they can get a sample 
of any quantity. Isn't it a satisfaction to know that you are re- 
lleved of all annoyance in first getting suitable forgings and 
afterwards taking the risk of spoiling them in finishing? 
We want you to take advantage of our years of experience in the 
manufacture of finished crank shafts, and see for yourself how 
much greater satisfaction you can get out of a first-class article 
made and finisher! ready for use, in accordance with your speci- 
fications. If you consult us before buying It will be to your 
advantage. 

Prices quoted upon receipt of blue prints. 



STANDARD CONNECTING ROD CO. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 




This Is It 

A Perfect 
Plug 

We Guarantee It 
FOR ONE YEAR 

against defects or 
broken porcelains 

It hu made 'em lit up 
and take notice. 

JUST INSIST ON 
Never-MIsi No. 8 

Any Sire 
Can take apart in one 
minute 

Simple, Efficient & 
a year's wear for 

$1.00$ 

Don't let the dealer 
hand you a lemon. Tell 
him you want what you 
want and it's a 

NEVER-MISS No. ft 
Direct for Si-ooif you 
can't get it there. 

Never-MUs Spark 
I Plug Co. 



*EM4a, 

^ MAGNETOS ** 

Are the Best. They have proved it 

UVALETTE & CO., 112 W. 42d St., New Yerk 



DOW SPARK PLUGS 

High Grade Spark Coils and Switcher 
The "KOMET" High Tension Magneto. 
Manufactured by the Dow Portable Elec. Co. 
Send for eatalogue to 
The Geo. Q. Hill Co., Boston, Distributers 
Weatern Agent, — Factory Sale, Corp. — Chicago 



HOW TO RUN AN AUTO 




Are You Interested 
In Automobiles? 



' Wfil 



If you 

of »H0 

PELLED VEHICLES" 
prove a good investment. 

This n ork Is now the accepted 
standard on the practical care 
and N ■!■'"■., /■■!.< r.t ■-.! motorcars 
explaining the principles of con- 
struction and operation In a 
clear and helpful way. and fully 
Illustrated with many diagrams 
and drawings. 

The presentation of subjects 
has b< en determined by con- 
sideration of the needs of the 
man behind the wheel. It is 
dear and concise In Its treat- 
ment and coniprehensiuleto the 
most Inexperienced automobil- 
Ist, at the same time It Is so 
thorough that the expert will 
learn much from Its pages. 

This good book wilt be sent 
to any address In the world 
postpaid, upon receipt of two 
dollars, or if desired, will be 
.sent on approval to be paid for 
after e 



Contains 608 \ 

Bta 

paper, sizes 3*4 
x 8 i-a Inches with generously 
good binding. ^-a 
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QL The Springfield 
22* Tire Tool 

U ft For removing Tires, any size 
B from 3 to 5 inches. 

ll PRICE, $l.oo, ( . Express prepaid. 




b=5Thjt Springfield 
! Higfreocl 

, WiU fit any of the 
| standard Plugs now 
I in use, 
1 PRICE Sr.oo 
Express Prepaid 

ffVER CO., SPRI g|FS ELD - 


\ 

THE SHA 




acai(Tc*to 



DECARBONIZER 




INCREASES 
Power 20% 

Chemically removes 
carbon from cylinders, 
piston valves and rings. 
INCREASES POWER 
so PER CENT. Volati- 
lizes carbon, in which 
form it passes out ex- 
haust. Injury to metal 
work impossible. 

Agents wanted in cer- 
tain localities. 

Write to-: ay for par- 
ticulars. 



CENTER FIRE 
SPARK PLUG. 



ACTION CLEAN COM- 
BUSTION, io% MORE POWER 



com^ssta. .il"' tle center <" 
UrsudSffi; J OW ! mI,Dlrl< «> 'ravel 

orJiSrT;iJ!'-.i consumed bv 

ceatar n™ lo ° ™ '- ,0 scc °"'l. the 

Power ^Sr.'S™' 1 mi tncreas ng 

Bezular Price, 8 i jo San.,,,, 
W-ite for Circular. 

General Accaamlator & Battery Co. 

«S Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 



Sample Plug, C1.00 



Invader Oil 



THE OIL THAT 
GRAPH1T17.ES 

are responsible for 
its popularity 

W> YOU NAME THE CAB 
WE'IX 
NAME THE GRADE 
MADE ONXtT BT 

CHIS F. KELLOM ft CO, 

138 Arch St , Philadelphia 

Boston Branch: 
Motor Mart, 8j Church St. 

New York Agents: 
Garford Motor Car Co , 
■S40 Broadway 
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$17^2 




TWO AUTO LAMP5 (frl C.00 
AND GENERATORS JMu== 



" ALPHA." SET No. 14A. 
I Two Alpha Type He*] tights, of 
I heavy brass oi*.n back and front. 
I Condensing lens is fir est >nii>orte>l 
optical crystal. The v throw long rin- 
ding rays essential to fast driving. 
[. ■ Large brass Touring Generafcjr 
reinforce^.- Most iyl a bjfc, type. 
Holds two poun Is eafbi'le 1 * 
The usual price 5fTm p 
set is $35.00. Otir price for a limited 
number in sets consisting o£ two 10 
inch lamps, generator and connecting 
tube is $17-5° (Preimid 81.50 extra.; 
Money back if not satisfied. 
No. 11A — Alpha Lanip. each, £6.*o 
No. 44G — Generators only, each, 6,00 
Illustration shows Alpha Style. 

U^YORKSPORTING GOODS CO. 




"SEARCHLIGHT." SET Ho. 73 
Two seven nch powerful Search- 
lights with French Mirror Reflec- 
tors, topper hack and front. 

Double Generator of the latest 
deBi«n with connecting tube, 
Holds two pounds of carbide 

The usual price of this set is 
S.10.00. Sent to any aidress lor 
$15-00. (Prepaid Si. 10 
extra.) If not more 
than pleased, return them at our 
expense, and your money back. 

These special offers are made to in- 
troluce our new Catalogue No. 391, 

No. 77F— Searchlight, each, $5.5© 
N o. 3 .«.< i — Generator only, each, 5,00 
Searchlights not illustrated. 




PROOF OF MERIT - 





FREE. "CLEANOLA 1 
the surface and "shine'* they 
wore when new, to the 
varnished wood and 
metal work, leatfc- 

cushion. 

and tops 




CLEAN- 
.*" prolongs 
life and greatly im- 
proves their appear- 
ance. If you are not al- 
readyauserof M CLBAHOLA* 
we will send you a sample free that 
you may test its value 
Write to-day. A request carries no obUffaJieS 
All inquiries answered p 

THE CLEANOLA CO., 53 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago; 1101 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh 



- SAMPLE FREE 




€) 



Five Passenger Touring Car $2,000 
Three Passenger Runabout $2,000 



AN ATTRACTIVE 
CAR AT AN AT- 
1 R ACTIVE PRICE 




MODEL 28 

SPEC IFIPATIONS • Engine— 4 cylinders. 41x41—28-30 brake horse-power. Trans- 
• ™ Z 1UI,J • mission— 3 speeds forward and reverse, selective, Timken bear- 

ings. Wheel base — 100 inches; tread, standard; clutch, cone leather. Body — -sheet metal, straight 
line type, roomy and comfortable. Tires — 3 3x39, quick detachable; make optional. Frame — pressed 
steel, 4) inches deep. Front axle — single I-beam drop forging, ball bearings. Rear axle — Bevel gear 
drive, enclosed type, roller bearings. Ignition — synchronised jump spark. Weight — empty, s.soo 
lba. (actual, not catalog.) 



SELDEN MOTOR VEHICLE CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Members A. L. A. M. Agencies Wanted in Unoccupied Territory 

NEW YORK BRANCH 

41 West 63d Street 
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Pittsfield Acme Igniter — A new combined contact 
maker, timer and distributer, manufactured in re- 
sponse to the demand for greater economy and relia. 





bility in ignition systems using batteries, and 
particularly dry cells, as the source of current 1 1 
is, in short, a synchronous timing system in itself 
as with the addition of a single non-vibrating 
coil it is adaptable to a motor having any num- 
ber of cylinders. Its increased economy is due 
to the fact that contact is made mechanically 
so that it is always positive, regardless of the 
speed of the motor or the condition of the bat- 
teries, while it also eliminates the possibility of 
having the contacts "freeze" together. The con- 
tacts are insured long life, as the circuit make 
and brake is provided with a magneric "blow- 
out," which prevents arcing and keeps the 
single large platinum contact cool. 
PITTSFIELD SPARK COIL CO., Dalton, Mass 
DUtrlbuun* Agent* H.T^Sporttn^Goodi Co.. , 7 w„ ta i St * 



McCord 

LUBRICATOR 

"The Mirk of a Good Motor Car" 

RADIATORS » CARBURETERS 
MCKIH 

COPPER - ASBESTOS GASKETS 

McCord & Company 

1 404-1408 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
M.I Offlca: Hudson Terminal, so Church St 



HARRIS 

OILS 

For Gasoline Motors 
Made in three grades 

LIGHT 

MEDIUM 

HEAVY 

One of these grades is best 
adapted to your motor 

Strang, driving the Isotta Car, 
winner of Briarcliff race, used 
the Medium grade. Just 
as desirable for the 
everyday motorist 

HARRIS OILS 

are superior because they afford 
better lubrication; no 
cylinder deposits 



FOR SALE BY ALL GARAGES 
AND SUPPLY HOUSES 



A. W. Harris Oil Co. 

3*4 South Water Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 



■5F3T 
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Here's 
the 
Stuff 



Dixon's Motor Gra- 
phite helps compres- 
sion in cylinders, 
quiets noise in gears, 
makes smooth run- 
ning throughout. 
Booklet 9 G tells 
how to use it. Write for free copy. 

JOSEPH DIXOIf CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY.N. J. 



"Continental Motors are Standard" 

They are made by MO TOR SPECIALISTS 
in four cylin- 
der types from 
14 to 40 Horse 
Power and are 
equipped with 
self- contained 
toiling system 
insuring lubri- 
' cation and are 
ready for coup- 
ling »ny stand- 
ard type of 

mtte**? APQ* • n * bIe u » °to*Eumr»ntee 
H^. I0d 0 de ^ nei - Also clutche. and trans- 
mmtnu. Send for catalogue. 

CONTINENTAL MOTOR AlPQ. CO. 
MUSKBOON. MICH. 




THE FRENCH MFC CO 

, 132H08B1NSST 
WATERBURY. CONN. 
Manufacturer! of 

SEAMLESS 




Bum, Copper, 
Bronze and 
White '!] 
Metal '.Sfc 

W'~ SPECIALTIES: 

c i- . ' rre 8 ul « Shape», 
Hv . Solid Drawn Work and 
^^o-Carbon Lighting Tubing 




11 sr 

WADE IN FRANCE 

SAMSON LEATHER TIRE CO 

■>.-.wl^c"" 0+s,mOADW ** 

JZl"- VORKC1TV 



Friction Driven Auto 
Buffing Outfits 




There has been a demand for a Power Driven Buffing Outfit for the owners of a car 
or two for a Jong time. The electric outfits have had an enormous sale, but in the 
case of alternating current outfits, the expense sometimes is prohibitive. This device 
is run by friction on the rear wheel. One wheel is raised by a jack and the roller is 
held in position by our patented device. To save the expense of a long flexible shaft 



a jointed rod fs furnished. 




O 
< 

" 1 

"PATENTED" " 

Buff up the search lights, radiator, etc., in front. Oil lights, foot nlates hrako 1pv»™ 
and wheel In the middle of the car. and the tall lights or "the rear T Same T outflt may 
r?f.hf? d ul ^""F-, Sr , 1 , nd ng ' sc Tl ch »™sl»r.g or horse clipping Each "outfit Is fur- 
?n? . iiSi h k tripo ^,' clamp , witn roller with flexible shaft an? rod extension enough 
for a 108" wheelbase. One customer reports that he used this outflt with a sandpaper 
head to prepare four auto bodies for painting and saved the price of the outflt 
WRITE FOR PRICES! 

COATES CLIPPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester. Mass. 



The HOLSMAN Automobile 



SIX 

YEARS 
OF 

SUCCESS 



RIDES 
LIKE A 
CARRIAGE 




1907 SAl.KS OVER $600,000.00 

The standard of high-wheeled automobiles and the pioneer of this type. 

The only high-wheeled automobile manufactured that has a " perfect score' ' 
record in a public reliability contest — and Holsman contest records date back 
to 1902. Every part of every machine guaranteed. 

REPAIRS AVERAGE UNDER $3.00 PER MONTH 

High wheels allow solid rubber tires to be used without affecting riding qual- 
ities, and this insures " going the journey. " A blacksmith can make all ordinary 
repairs. Splendid hill-climbing power. Send for complete free illustrated 
catalogue. 

The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers ef Carriage Automobiles 

THE HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

Room 54Q, Monadnoofc Block, CHIC ACQ, ILL.. U.S.A. 
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Our 

New 




Patent Pending 



Detachable Chain 

is supeiior in construction and design to any ever offered the trade. It 
is detachable at each link. The metal clip retaining the side link can be 
opened and closed several times for removal or replacement. It is not a 
spring; will nft bte.dk nor cut off. The chain is made in all sizes. 



Prices same as other chains. 

Sprockets made on order. Send for prices. 

Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 

Worcester, Mass. 




SALES AGENTS 



f H. V. GREENWOOD, 166 Lake St., Chicago. 
J. H. D. SIMMONS, 1717 Broadway, N. Y 
t M. A. BRYTE, 832 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 




ALLEN'S 

are Guaranteed Satisfactory 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 



OUR MOTTO: 



"What We Do We Do Well" 



Tire Cases $ 4.00 



AT T CM Tire Holders, No. 1. 10.00 
/\LiJL.ILfN Tire Holders, No. a 



Tire Locks, No. 1. 
Tire Locks, No. 3 
8.00 Tire Locks, No. 3 
Tire Locks, No. 4.. $3.50 



$10.00 
7-50 
5-oo 



The best material obtainable is used 
in the manufacture of our goods. 

WARNING!!! We have entered 
suit against the Nathan Novelty Mfg. 
Co. for infringement of our patent on 
Tire Covers, and warn the public to 
use care in the purchase of Button 
Tire Cases. Ask for the "ALLEN 
TIRE CASE" and see that the buttons 
bear our name, thus securing quality, 

L e ttf C actfon and C ° mPlete ' 




The Allen Auto Specialty Co., Mmufaetunrs 



1031 Broadway, New York 




A Real Searchlight 

For your Automobile. Lights up the road fully 
a 1 of a mile ahead and Urge objects a i mile- 
Size. 8 in- wide, ti in- long, 13 in- high- It 
must be seen to be appreciated. Thoroughly 
practical, designed and built for severe service. 
Secret of its high power is the intenseness of 



built for severe service. 
„ . _r is the intenseness of 
the arc light focused in a Mangin mirror- 

Complete "equipment, £f AS 

including generator, - - - - vIVv 

For Printed Matter address 

RICHARDSON ENGINEERING CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 



the Chicago &• 

Alton 




Tt«j can'r rot or gtt out of lino. Ihtj are another 
. ' ' illustration that 

"THE ONLY WAY" 

is erer mindfdl.of the safety and contort of its patrons. 
Perfect passenger senice between (HICIGO, ST. WOIS, 
MS1S CITT and points bejond. 
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THB SPENCER POWER AIR PUMP 
lD««MUrtMtTlr« If Tho Motor 

'StoiS « Do., the Work 




THE AUTO PUMP CO. 
Writ, lor circular. 14 Main St , Springville, MY. 



AVTOGAS 

SUPPLIES LIGHT TO ANY 
AUTOMOBILE LAMP 

LASTS FOR MONTHS 




IT GIVES TWICE THB SERVICE OF 
ARY OTHER GAS TASK. WRITE US 

Avery Portable Lighting 
Company 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

HEW YORK OFFICE: 51 W. 63d SUM! 
CHICAGO BRANCH: isao Michigan Avenue 



Victor L j£ p 

tJfi^Plum Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 

Full equipments for moderate priced 
cars at very attractive prices 



"THE KING OF NOISE-PRODUCESR " 

5IRENQ 

^ HORN 

3«-ii ,-„T HE . SIREN0 COMPANY 



W P H L E E 1 RE W ^ T,NG T ° ADVERT.3ERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE AUTOMOBILE 



AM CO BUMPER 

i ^? TABtE -- W1IX P,T ANY CAK 
THE only bumper that 
j 1 "11 take corner -wise 
)°lt« without breaking 
Dumper or springing car. 
™S P 05 ' 1 '" protection 
»mnst smashed lamps 
W punctured radiators. 
J « four dealer to show 
si™" but insist 
M AMCO It. special tea- 
turea make it BEST. Write 
E J""** >nd booklet 
*>-ng AMCO Bumper. 

Kilo 1 ?*' Bxh.n« 

G.r.ge Electric 

«c- A«Har.ce , P^*T 

Co.. 6» W. V.n Barer. St.. Chic.™ 




A HOT FLAT-IRON IS NOT A 
VULCANIZER: neither is any contriv- 
ance in which the heat is not conducted 
EVENLY to every point of surface of 
Vulcanizer, and is not absolutely under 
the operator's control. It won't pay you 
to experiment with a dangerous toy. You 
can increase the life of your tires 

three fold, and J||pjl save 75' < of your 
repair bill,MH|by using a 




THE ONLY PORTABLE ONE WITH A HEAT CONTROL 
With Any Other You Risk a Scorch with Every Repair 

Our booklet of Common Sense, "Care and 
Repair of Tires" has a remedy for every tire 
emergency. It Just fits the pocket. Write us 
to send you one free, postpaid. 

A. SHALER, Box R, WAUPUN, WIS., U. S. A. 




AN ECO STORAGE TANK AND GENERATOR COMBINED 

Ask for Information about the New Lighting system- 
it's great, and a big money and trouble saver. 

ECO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OWNERS WILL 
GET MAXIMUM 
COIL 

EFFICIENCY 





WRITE US 

If your dealer does not 
carry them. 

HEINZE ELECTRIC CO. 

LOWELL, MASS. 
Makers of Hfgh-Crade 

Coils and Electric Ignition 
Apparatus of Every Kind 



Type B. 35 4-CyI. Interchangeable Unit Spark Coil 




"The Lungs of the Motor" 

UPI* 



IB 




Carburetor 




No springs; no auxiliary valve; no flooding; no leakage; no 
power restriction ; no priming. 



Positively adap- 
ted to any engine. 

Built by skilled 
mechanics and 
thoroughly tested 
in actual service 
under all con- 
ditions. 

Not mere adver- 
tising statements, 
but FACTS fully 
guaranteed. 




One Adjust- 
ment 

One Throttle 

Perfect Control 

THE 
" DUPLEX" 
COMPANY 

Belfast, Maine, 

SPEED MOTOR BOATS 



Overhead Vehicle Washer 



BEST MADE FOR GARAGES 




(Plain or Illuminated) 
SEND FOR PRICES 



Vikicli SpMlilty Carp., Hartford, Cm. 



vse Jencick Motors 

Suhabl. for Pleaiurs Cm and Heavy 
Duty Trucki. where reBabOKy and 
efficiency an wanted. 




H.P. i a to jo, 3-4 and 6 cylinder, watercooled, 
roar cycle, make end break aad jump spark. 
Knipp chrome nickel steeL Puaonc' man- 
ganese Drome base. Hess ft Bright ball- 
bearings — simplicity of design and experi- 
enced workmanship. These are some of the 
Jendck features. 

MOTOM MM.T IT NONE BUT tWLUD LABOR 

and the above mentioned materials, will have 
everlasting efficiency an 1 durability. We wul 
be pleased to mail catalogue on request. 

JENCICK MOTOR MFG. CO. 

Port Chester, If . T. 



The Best 

of 

EVERYTHING 

for 

EVERYBODY 

That Ever Drives 
a Motor Machine 

WHITE FOH CATALOGUE T o 
* =" = ( 

EXCELSIOR SUPPLY 
COMPANY. 

Hsiahlished iSjt 
233-235-237 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 
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Col. Sprague's Auto Tops and Fronts 




are made expressly for those 
who want the best there is 

C A top that will keep its shape until the car 
is worn out. 

C A front that is strong, safe and sure, easy to 
handle, and the only piano finished front made. 

Ask for our Catalogue and Price List 

The Sprague Umbrella Co. 

Norwalk, Ohio 



<di >^ STRENGTH, ACCURACY- DEPENDENCE * < J> 

^ rr ~- 0 — •' — w Cleveland 



The, Standard Welding Co. 




CORDON EEEB PLUG 

Best Porcelain Plug Made. Price, $1.25 each 

Makers of Eisner Spark ColU, Timers and Distributers New England Agents for "Yankee" Silent Mufflers 
We Repair AU Makes of Ignition 

GORDON AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY CO. 

H. Eisner, Manager 
1024 BOTLSTOX STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 




P. M. C. $550 RUNABOUT 

^Bb^b^HbI^bW .... 4 rt -i-. _^««,-a rt J«f.^rt1rtrl t-*-i ntn 



SOLID TIRES 



Low first cost. Little expense to maintain. 12 H.P. opposed air-cooled motor. Planetary gear. 
Positive chain drive. Brakes on rear hubs. Standard construction. Complication eliminated 
Great hill climber. Ideal for pleasure or business. Information upon request. Immedate 

a8llV6ry - NO TIRE TROUBLES 

C S. PEETS MANUFACTURING CO., 60 West Forty-third Street, NEW YORK 



High Grade Limousine, Landaulette, Tour- 
ing and Runabout Bodies. 
Demi-Limousine and Cape Tops. 

HUME CARRIAGE CO., 66 Stanhope St., Boston 
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Common, every-day sense and 
Only that, will tell you 
Not to buy the cheapest, 
Nor is it reasonable to 
Expect everyone to buy 
CONNECTICUT 
TIMERS and COILS. 
It is wise, however, to follow the 
Crowd— 'Connecticut appliances are 
Universally used by manufacturers. 
Then profit by their experience. 



GONNEGTIGUT 



'What They Say" and Catalog 
13-B yours for the asking 



GonnegtiguteSctric Company, Ino 

50 Britannia Street 
MERIDEN, CONN. 




LEAVITT 

DISTRIBUTOR 

is built right and gets max- 
imum results regardless of 
conditions. Its construction 
gives durability. 
All aluminum body. 
Rubber top. 
Water and heat proof. 
Sizes 2 to 8-cyl. (inclu- 
sive). Write for catalog. 

UICAS SPECIALTY CO., Norwich, Conn. 

High Grade Ignition Specialties. 



THIS MOP-YARN TOP 

outlasts six sponges 

Will wash sideways, between spokes and under fenders 



Price 
S1.7S 
Del'd 




Extra 
Top 
50c. 

Dd-d 



"Perfect" Auto 

Manufactured by 

Long & Mann Company 



Washer 



521 Graves Street 

»■ .t - ROC HESTER. N. Y*. 

4 M - U !' M ". L*er. and Adjusters, and 
"Minute" Tire Adjusters 



Buckeye JACKS 

ARB 

SAFEST 

ii g ck»^ b ?. n Dro .P-*orged Crucible Steel 
Racks and Pawls insure absolutely against 
breaking down under load. 

BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO. 
Louisville, Ohio. 

Post a „H D ! ST . RIB y TINQ AGENTS. 

txi£?Hn L "i er C °" Hartford, Conn., Dis- 
M. Q? Wea^/fS 1 V 0r St w EnglaSid I States. 




5> 



BRAK% LINING 



IT CANNOT BURN OUT 

satisfactory brake lining obtainable! 
Jr '" EqUipn,en i, C °;- '» "ousatoaic Ave.. Bridgeport, Coon. 

Manufacturers of RAYMOW n M> at P 
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NEW PRJQB LIST 

DOW 

NON-DEFLATION TUBES 

THE BEST TUBES EVER MANUFACTURED 

RUN COOLER— ARE RESILIENT AND FAST 
INSURE EASE OF MIND AND EASE OF POCKET 

NEW PRICE LIST 

In Effect June 15, 1908, Superseding All Others 



fi AMERICAN SIZES PRICE 



•813 In.oo 

30 IS. 00 

3* 16.00 

34 17.00 

30 18.00 

>**3i 16.00 



30 



34 

3« ... 
30x4 ... 
31 
3« 

34 ... 
„ 36 ... 
£ 3>>4i... 



3 3< 
< 34IS 



17.00 
18.00 
19.00 
21.00 
19.00 

30. OO 

31.00 

33. OO 

34.0O 

33.00 

34-00 

36.00 

96.00 

38rOO - 

38. OO 

30.00 



710 X 
760 
810 
840 
870 
910 
960 
roio 



METRIC SIZES PRICE 

860 x 85 $17.00 

90 16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

18.00 

19.00 

. 91 .OO 

93.0O 

34.00 

765X105 I9.0O 

§15 91. OO 

075 93. OO 

915 34.OO 

830X X30 39. OO 

»3.00 

80O 34.OO 

9»o a6. 00 

»030 30.00 

IO80 39.00 

805x135... a6. 00 

935 38.00 

looox 150 36.00 

J!2rtCSfi22 ta "<-h*ccomp»ie. 

Send lor Catalog and Reports of Tests. 

Dealers— Send lor Dlseounto. 

DOW TIRE COMPANY 

1000 1R0.DWAY, N. Y. 1 84 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. MAIS. 



A LIFE SAVER 




Patents Pending 

THE LITTLE STEERSMAN 

woSn°°^ u A | U 0 ^ m 0 a ^ Bering and Safety Device. WiU guide your car 
Write for Booklet 

Chatham, New York 



THE ABRAMS-MASON CO. 



ttttl tte tire^rom ° "°" 

■kidding rom P un «ures and 

PIU ; any Tire made. 

fwly attached 

Writ, lor mm booklet 
Slama Tire Protector Co. 

6 » *m 15th St., Kansas City, Mo 



GARAGE 

EN SEE HERE 



the 

Cleaner" at no cost. It's pretty near tne last item about a 
car needed to bring pleasure up to the perfection notch and 
to reduce danger to the minimum. Here's a story too well 
mown to call for much talk. Read every word 



A LOOKOUT CLEANER 




Picture No. i 

shows a driver 
hopelessly at- 
tempting to dis- 
cern the road and 
its attendant dan- 
gers through a 
windshield during 
a rainstorm. We 
all know the 
bother and exas- 
peration of such 
a condition. 



Picture Ho. 2 

depicts the same 
man availing 
himself of the 
only alternative 
known to motor 
car drivers, when 
the rain has 
made it a physi- 
cal impossibility 
to see through 
the windshield. 





Picture No. 3 

illustrates the 
utility, conven- 
ience and abso- 
lute necessity of 
our "Lookout 
C 1 e a n e r." Re- 
gardless of storm 
conditions, the 
driver has only 
to turn a handle 
that is always 
easy to reach, and 
by a twist of the 
wrist clean a 
lookout space on 
the windshield, 
exactly as shown 
in the picture. 



Here is a device that is as much 
of a necessity as the glass front it- 
elf or a top and storm curtain. 
It will fit the frame of any glass 
front ever made, may be attached 
or taken off in less than one minute's 
time, costs but very little, and 
serves literally as a life-saver to 
both drivers and pedestrians. Nine 
out of every ten persons run down 
by motorists would have escaped 
if the driver had seen them in time 
ind more than half of the fatal 
mishaps occur on stormy days or 
nights, when to see through the 
clouded glass front is almost a phys- t 
ical impossibility. Every motor car owner needs a "Lookout Cleaner. 
The wiser ones will get theirs QUICK. 

Write for circulars and prices. Dealers, get our liberal proposition. 
We want hustling agents everywhere. Big profit-making suggestions for 
Garagemen. Write today. 




Glass Front Cleaner Mfg. Go. 



56 

Wabash Ave. 



Chicago, III. 
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WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 

Electrical Measuring Instruments 




FOR use m 

Electrical Carriages and in Charging Stations 

Stud for Catalogut 

Main Office and Works, Waverly Park, Newark, N. J. 
Hew York Office, 74 Cortlandt Street 



Model 30 




Switchboard Issuumast 
Haiti u 




CHAMPION HIGH TENSION MAGNETO 

MAXIMUM IGNITION EFFICIENCY 

If you want a magneto that is reliable — that it sure to suit you — a magneto that is worth all it cotti 
—a magneto that will "make good" under all conditions and long service get the " CHAMPION." 

FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICKS ON REQUEST. 

ALBERT CHAMPION CO., 36 Whtttier Street, BOSTON, MASS. 




B=L1NE OIlL=GREASE 

GUNS 



Write for Catalogue J. 



ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION. PISTON GROUND TO FIT. 

RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 



YOUR PROFIT, MR. DEALER 

depend! upon jour tint. You mutt tell goods that tit in 
demand end more rapidly, end (It* you a good proflt. We 
would like to hare you investigate 

The Celebrated Brampton Chain 

They are rapid telleri and bring; many duplicate orders. 
Every customer A SATISFIED CUSTOMER end a daily 
advertiser for YOU AND THB BRAMPTON CHATH. Thar 
are the atroncett chain on the market. Made of •elf-serd- 
ening Heel. We han In atoek all diet to fit American and 
foreign cars. 

» u you pay for any other chain. In fact all automobile chalna no w on the mark* ... . . . . , , 

Men, end ourprlcei are the ume at auoted by chain manufacturers. m * rkel *™ Mm * to manufacturers, Jobbers, deal en and 

PRICE THE SAME. QUALITY? INVESTIGATE. Get the best at the lam. price. Agent, wanted In unoccupied territory 

WRITE FOR DISCOUNT TO DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS. OUR LARGE CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 

CHAS. E. MILLER, ^SS^SSH Home Office, 97-99-101 Reade St New York City 

B ™ C ^bo7£bu^ 




THE PRICE 1> the I 



h„ 3>7t ft sip Jefferson Ave.; 





EMPIRE AUTOMOBILE TIRE CO T™«. 7T _ 

NEW YORK— 148 Chamber, St. and Broadway and 73d St. CHICACO-20 LaSalle St. ~* N ' J- 



724 Main St. PENN AUTO SUPPLY CO., Philadelph 
GOODS CO., Denver, Co!. SAVELL RUBBER CO. fa 
SUPPLY CO., 49 William St., Newark, N. J. EMPIRE AU 



■ WAtTE AUTO SUPPLY CO "pi 
■ills. Flonda. ATLANTA r l P 
TIRE 



J???™-^ Devon.hire St 



ATLANTA ' pa fT- t r, ° vld ™c e . R- I DENVER AUTO 
H>H L A - GA., Durnham Rubber Co. 



CO tut Mi V " u ""iam rubber U>. 
- •• 842 W °«»w.,d Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 



BUFFALO— 
WER AUTO 
EMPIRE TIRE & 
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KEYSTONE GREASE 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICANT 

AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY DEALERS AND GARAGES-WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. Philadelphia.Pa. 





Tor 
Heavy 
Duty 

Price $1.00 prepaid 



STERLING" Spark Plug 

Guaranteed In writing for 6,000 



Guaranteed In writing 

miles absolute .perfect action 
Creates an intensified spark, 
which produces 16% more 'bower 
to a given mixture than 'any 
other device. A wonderful hill 
climber. Its users are more than 
satisfied, they are enthusiastic. 



"STERLING" Auto Vise 

A 4-Ib. Vise— attached Instantly to run- 
ning board. Indispensable for road re- 
pairs; eliminates necessity of carrying ex- 
tensive outfit of tools on your auto; jaws 
removed instantly to use as wrench or 
pipe wrench; sufficient adjustment to take 
in any screw or pipe; complete with pol- 
H , w die ct|uiu«uBBtiu Ished brass plate for running board. 
WINDSOR MFG. CO., 33-35. HERMON STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. U. S. A. 
Western Representative: S. Breakstone, goo Fisher Bldg., Chicago, III. 



Price (3.50 prepaid 




FASTENERS 



All stylea and 
Motor Can. 



for AUTOMOBILES. Now 
Prompt Deliveries. 



nw tork cm 

450 Broome St 



used on the 

Writ* (or prices 

UNITED STATES FASTENER COMPANY 

Manufacturer* of Snap Fasteners and Metal Good*. 
95 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 



THE CEMMER STEERING C EAR 



For satisfactory, dependable service get the "Gemmer." Many reasons will become self-evident on an 
of the gear. Better design, bet" ' 



examination c 



better style, 
SIMPLE - STRONG — SAJSE 
Can be readily adjusted to take up slack due from wear. Strictly a gear of QUALITY. We would 
like to send interesting descriptive matter and prices to every reader of this paper, proving its value 
and usefulness on your car. Write to us — write to-day, stating type of car you use. 
We are now in our new factory and our capacity ensures prompt deliveries. 

743 Merrick Ave., DETROIT, MICH. — Sales Agents: BRANDENBURG & CO., New York, Detroit, Chicago 



WE MANUFACTURE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 

Complete Front and Rear Bail-Bearing Axles 



Call on or write us regard 
tag your requirements. 



THAT ARE WELL-KNOWN FOR DURABILITY AND EFFICIENCY 



THE AMERICAN BALL-BEARING CO., 



CLEVELAND 
S. A. 




The Practical Gas Engineer 

What It Is and How To Do It. A bookof 150pagesneatlyboundincloth. Sent postpaid 
*— Address Book Department, The Automobile, 231-241 W. 39th St., New York. 



AUTO TRUNKS 



SINGLE 



DOUBLE 



TRIPLE 



AMD WITH INSIDE CASES 
ICE, WINE AND LUNCH TRUNKS 

Write for Auto Catalog I 

W. W. WINSHIP, 73 Summer St., BOSTON, Mass. 

"Boston's half-century baggage maker'* 
Round trunks for ladies' or gents' hats, or inner tubes, etc. Fit inside extra shoe 




TRIP ii 



STANDARD" SPEEDOMETER 

TRATJ E- M ABr K 

ACCURACY and DURABILITY GUARANTEED 

Hand is absolutely steady. Odometer adds mileage when car is backing, rriviog attachments are universal. 
40 mile 3* dial, S30.00 60 mile 3* dial, 840.00 

60 mile 4' dial, S50.00 SO mile 4* dial, S60.00 

.Maximum band added, SA.00 
Can be attached to eitber right or left wheel. Give size of wheel and length of shaft when ordering. 
AGENTS WANTED 



PARKER MANUFACTURING CO., 6 Clifton St., Boston, Mass 
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Garages, 
Boat Houses, 
Summer 

Cottages. 

Inexpensive. 
Practical, 
Durable, 
Attractive 

Designs, 
Easily Erected. 



BUFFALO PORTABLE BUILDING COMPANY 

216 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 



"HUPP" 

Portable Fire-Proof 
Garage 

The Garage That Can't 
Burn Down 

This GARAGE is made en- 
tirely of metal, glass and as- 
bestos. It is the only Abso- 
lutely Fire-Proof Portable 
Garage on the market. De- 
signed so as to be ornamen- 
tal and desirable for private 
grounds. It does not affect 
your insurance rates. A 
model can be seen at oar 
salesroom. 

Stock Sizes: 9x11x8 feet high, $300.00; 11x14x8 feet high, $325.00; 

1 a x 18x8 feet high, $350.00. 
MADE TO ORDER IN ANY SIZE DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 

Manufactured by E. HUFF, JR., Portland, Maine 




YOU WANT THE BEST 
(JET A 

HICKS! 

Speed Indicator 
Elgin Watch 
Veeder Odometer 

ALL ON ONE DIAL 
Size 4x4 inches 
Price SJSO Complete 
Fully Guaranteed 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HICKS SPEED INDICATOR CO. Brooklyn? n'T 





THE WATER WAY 

BETWEEN DETROIT AND BUFFALO 

The DAB. Lin* 5t«amcn leave Detroit weeHayn al 5-00 p. m.. Sunday* at *4Xl 

S.n> (t*a<rMtim*)MdfromBuff»lodailrato'3Qp m. {eeptern time' reaching thoir 
e»iinaliornhenpjf| Biomitier D.roct connection* with morning trmin*. Lowe** 

fireannrleoporrori^rvieBtoBJlpoinrfieMt B „ , _ 

Pnp U lar W ^k*ndric U r.,or.i< t- Buffalo w>d Nlm»j*r* TiJU, le»T» Detroit ereary 
Saturday toil return Monday morning. 

RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE ON STEAMERS 

Allctaewsof Ueketeeold reading via, Michigan Central. VVabaah and Grand Trunk 
nJlwaje belwpen^Detroft e.nd Buffalo in either direction j^* oc *P l * ti 'j^J?* 1 "^ 

Sm 



DETROIT A BUFFALO STEAMBOAT CO. 

*_ A. SCHANT2 Ct-1 II 



HOTEL WESTMINSTER 

Irving Place and 1 6th St. 

NEW YORK CITY 
One block from Union Square, 
Surface, Elevated and Subway 
Can. Midway between lead- 
ing wholesale and retail stores 
and theatres, and yet far 
enough from Broadway to in- 
sure comfort and freedom from 
the noise and bustle of that 
thoroughfare. 

Perfectly Quiet Locality and 
Homelike in every respect. 

EXCELLENT CUISIWE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 




Single Rooms, S1.00 per day and up. Room with Bath, $2.00 per day and 
«. Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $3.00 per day and up. American Plan $3.00 
Club Breakfast. Table D'Hote Dinner. Send for Booklet 



up. Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $3.00 
per day upward. ™~ 1 T 

TBE JOHN F. 
HOLLINGS WORT H CO. 



C. H. GODFREE, Manager 



Douglas Manor Inn 




Douglaston, L. I. 

1 2 miles from New York 

J. E. TENCH, Prop. 

Hotel Accommodations 

A Quiet Place 

A Secluded Place 

Overlooks the Sound 

Send for Booklet 

Telephone, 290 Flushing 



Send for our Map of Boston, JS2£1tfSgEi 
Showing Exact Location of St'SeSk'SS. wU 

And Hotel Rexford all 
right. You will notice 
the central location of 
the hotel, Its nearneaa to 
the Union Station, State 
House, Court House, 
theatres, and business 
houses. In other words, 
it Is a part of Beacon 
Hill. Of course what 
you want when you 
visit Boston Is comfort 
and safety, and. If econ- 
omy goes with It, that 
makes a combination 
that will undoubtedly 
j> t o v e satisfactory. 
Therefore, when io 
t own. "TRY THE 



Bas«ti-isnsiT T »ai 



MODERN HDTIL 1WI • J " «<-" "UOI-I 

rtftHtt *"*• 1 ' »• ClfAMtfrfSS COMrour 
BULFINCH PLACE. BOWOOIN ST. & BULFINCH ST 

BOSTON. MASS 




"Nothing finerthe world over." 

Hotel 
Pontchartrain 

Cadillac Sq. Cor, Woodward Ave. 



Absolutely Fireproof 
Combines more up-to-date 
features than any other hotel 
in the country. Appeal* par- 
ticularly to tourists and travel- 
ers. Conducted on European 
Plan. Unsurpassed Cuisine — 
Excellent Service. 
Rates: S2.00 per day end up- 
wards. 

Pontchartrain Hotel Co., Props. 
Managers, George H. Wo " 
W. J. Chittenden, Jr. 
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NOT JUST THB ORDINARY KIND 

THE WHITTIER INN 

SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 
On the Ocean and near tbe City 
Located li • Bentllol Besldcitlal Private Park OPEN ALL TnB YBAR 

A refined, quiet, high 
H;iss hotel catering to 
people of discrimina- 
tion. It appeals par- 
ticularly to Automo- 
M lists. Easily acces- 
sible from Manhattan 
via Brooklyn Electrics; 
by hourly private boat 
to and from the Bat- 
tery, N. T., or by automobile via Ocean Parkway and other 
fine roads. 'Bus service. Excellent beach tor bathing. Shower 
baths, dressing rooms, etc.. in hotel. Tennis, rowing, sailing 
etc. Three nearby cottages with hotel service afford exclusive 
accommodations. Booklet and rates upon application. 
L. W. WHITTIER, Prop. 





Hotel 

Cumberland 

NEW YORK 

S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th Street 
near 50th Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street Elevated 

New, Modern, Fireproof 

All Outside Rooms 
Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up 
European Plan 

Headquarters f or Automobilists 

HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

It. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 



The Densmore 




KANSAS CITV, MO. 

The newest hotel in the city. 
*oo Rooms. 1 50 with Private 
Bath. Convenient to all cen- 
ters. Reached by all car lines. 
The coolest and cleanest loca- 
tion. Special rates by the 
month or week. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
Sl.OO to S2.50 Per Day, 

European 
82.50 to S4.00 Per Day. 
American 

DENSMORE HOTEL CO., 
Props. 



INSIST UPON 
A RADIATOR 




EASILY REPAIRED 



LONG'S 
RADIATORS 

are the only ones on the market 
that can be repaired when an 
accident is met with. Any 
broken tubes can be replaced 
with new ones at a small ex- 
pense. Other makes of radia- 
tors when damaged must be 
entirely replaced at 
a heavy expense. 



1*JL s tjk nce 



— w as Send for Catalogue. 

MANUF ACTURING CO., Chicago, III. 



Headquarters (or Buffalo AoiomobilUts 

ife Lafayette Hotel 




Buffalo, 
N.Y. 



European 
Plan 

Absolutely 
Fireproof 



THIS Modern Hotel la Entirely New. It ia lo- 
cated at the corner of Washington and Clin- 
ton Streets, facing beautiful LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE, only one short block from Main Street 
and the shopping district, and in close proximity 
to the principal theatres. 

Trolley cars from and to the various railroad and 
steamship lines pass the door. 

The Lafayette Hotel is superbly furnished. It 
will cater to the Commercial and Tourist trade and 
the General Public. Contains three hundred rooms 
nearly all supplied with tub or shower baths. 

Splendidly Appointed Cafe, Grill, Palm Room and 
Restaurant. Rates for Rooms — $1.60 per day and 
upwards. 

THB LAFAYETTE HOTEL GO. 
C. R. ELD RIDGE, Mgr. GEO. W. Sweeney, Pres. 



WHEN IR BALTIMORE 

STOP AT THE Bry 

{30 Rooms Elegantly Furnished 

Unexcelled Cuisine 
Rooms with Bath and en Suite 



Centrally Located. Opposite Camden Station. 
Main Depot B. * O. R. R. 

Ratee I1.00 per Day and Upward! 

Send for Booklet 




HOTEL JOYCE, Baltimore, Md. 




THE MOST DESIRABLE 

SPEED-METER 

COMBINING 

Best Quality 
Greatest Efficiency 

and Lowest Coast 
Accurste and Dependable Always 

This little instrument will fulfill yourex- 
pectations and desires in a speed-meter. 
Year after year it has demonstrated this 
on hundreds of the Vest cars r<ll over this 
country. Made of the finest selected ma- 
terials, and finished in the highest class 
style, it excels in every comparative test 
with instruments of a similar construction 
Spud-hand >lsl)< Study ltdtl Plain ltd Biidtbli 

GUARANTEED 
"A Perfect Instrument or your money back" 

Prices, 60 Miles S40; 100 Miles S60 
MOTOR CAR SPECIALTY CO. 

TRENTON, N. J. 
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THE RUTENBER LINE 

Safest and Surost Lino to Use for Traveling 



ALWAYS RELIABLE 
1009 MODEL "W" 4x4 
Fully •quipped with self-contained oiling 
system with Fan and Carburetor attached^ 
The same high grade workmanahip and re- 
liability that always distinguishes the 

RUTENBER MOTORS 

which still hold the World's Record for 
the 34-hour Endurance Run. 
Kutenber Motors sell the car. Write us 
and we will prove it. 

Full line, from is H.P. to 60 H.P. 

RUTENBER CARBURETORS 

Best lor your car. Economical and reliable. Write (or catalog and information 
THE WESTERN MOTOR COMPANY, Logansport, lad. 




Flentje Glycerine 



JOUNCE 
and RECOIL 



for Automobiles 

Invention Perfected March, iqo8. 
Patents Pending. 
Is the best in the world. To show 
my confidence in my invention, I 
Rive 60 days on trial and one year's 
guarantee. I offer $2000 against 
$1000 to any shock absorber manu- 
facturers now on the market who 
can disprove my statement. 

For catalogue and full paiticu- 
Lirs of the merits of my device, 
please send to 

ERNST FLENTJE 
1643 Cambridge St., CambrldM, Mass. 





U STEEL TIRES 




FULL OF AIR 
CAN'T BLOW OUT 




This steel armor can be put on over any old 
thrown away tire and tire will last indefinitely; how 
can it get away if encircled by steel? The steel link 
bands hook to rim. 

ANTI-SKID 

Kimball Tire Case Co. covihS^mh. u 



OUR BULLETIN A 

Contains a fund of 
information re- 
garding 

Ignition Troubles 

Send for copy. 
HOYT ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT WORKS, 

PENACOOK, N. H. 




5ir« RELIABLE 



JACKS 



There is one real test and that is the test 
of service. Automobilists all over this 
country have made that test, and are now 
using,"RELIABLE" Jacks. It is not a ques- 
tion of sentiment, or of favoritism. It is a 
question of superiority. Make the test for 
yourself and you'll solve your lifting 
troubles. Sold by best dealers — but 
insist on the RELIABLE, or write to 

ELITE MFG. CO., Ashland, Ohio 

Discounts to Mfg. Jobbers and I 




The RELIABLE 
SELF STARTER 

Positively starts any gasoline 
motor from seat. 

No more cranking. Easily fitted to any 
motor. Compact. Takes up little space. 
Small weight. Absolutely positive in action. 
m v.. i;»,, ,,f 1 1. xt_*i,: 



No possibility of back firing. Nothing to 
Ah 

_ to get 

order. No interference with regular 



1 ways ready for use. Starts 
motor when cold. Nothing to get out of 



T equip- 
ment of car. Convenient to use. Moderatt 
Prict. Sold under positive guarantee. Write 

for descriptive circular and price. 

BEAMER MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 



.WISCONSIN 
TIRE. PROTECTOR 

Protectors that Protect 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY 
PUNCTURE PROOF and that they 
Will STAY ON THE WHEELS. 
They prevent skidding. They pre- 
serve the casing. They save tire 
bills. Tou commence getting re- 
turns from your Investment the 
day you put the Prot ector s on. as 
they save the tires. WE KNOW 
Wisconsin Protectors are all right 
and are willing to SHOW TOU. 
Send us your order and we will 
ship the Protectors; you may put 
them on and run them for ten 
days, and if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory to you. we will refund your 
money. 



Wlscon 



Prod 
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The "Radioflex" Lamp 

Is the last word In Electric Automobile light- 

Not ■ New Experiment— this lamp 

has been on the European market for over a 
year, and has demonstrated its worthiness. 
I The M Radioflex" Lamp has a metal filament, 
[ dazzling whiteness of its light abso- 
resembles Acetylene. 
The 'filament is ANCHORED, Impossible to 
bre-ik under the most severe shocks exper- 
ienced on rough roads. 

The filam.ntof the •• Radioflex - ' is SIX times 
as tongas the one of the old type lamp (see 
illustration), therefore giving SIX TIMES 
the amount of light the ca:bon or oihc-r type 
lamp can give. 

This however does not mean that the new 

lamp uses six times as much current, quit*? 

. , the contrary-, it uses LESS. And therei 

« fr\ olt Lamp M|M , he wonder. 





■Radiofie 



6- Volt Lamp 

The 6- Volt "RadiorlcT " lamp positively takes not more than 1 ampere, and gives 10 full photometric 
ondlepowerliiith reflector behind 20 C. P.)- We absolutely guarantee this st.ilernent. Each lamp 
■ill last from aoo-w> hours before burning out. The" Radioflex" lamp lights from your dry cells. 
TWO lampS Will take 30 hours tO run a 60 A. H. storage battery down. Think 
litovrr. On'y 6and 8 volt lamps are imported now. I'rice of bulb alone 65 ceu 
toliatilllampln gas searchlight (fits anyone), with "Radioflex" lamp either 

CorapMe outfit lor oil lamps with lamp. $2 00. Lltrhts lr 
Order to-day. BLBCTBO IMPORTING CO., 86 W. B 



ichment 



our seat. 
N.Y. City 



MOTORTRUCK 
COMPANY 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of 

COMMERCIAL CARS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

Simplicity is the Keynote of our 
Models. 

We make Cars to meet every busi- 
ness requirement, but especially 
Cars of a moderate price but of 
the highest quality. 
IT IS TO YOUR INTEREST TO WRITE TO US 




Whether you are 
ing for the best 
full particulars f 



or an agent 




MANS 

DASHBOARD 

GASOLINE 
GAUGE 

The Very Best for Automobiles 
and Motor Boats 



EDMUND E. HANS COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINK. 



THE TIRE 1NFLATOR DELPEUCH 

Is the only rational device for proper tire inflation 

> 1 Guaranteed for 3 yean 

Made of metal throughout. 
Bored and fitted with a metal 
piston, just like a motor 
cylinder. Automatic lubri- 
cation with grease cup. 

Attaches to any make of 
car by means of a split gear 
on driving shaft and is oper- 
ated by a sliding pinion. Con- 
trol on dash board. 

The " 'Tire Infiator Del- 
Size 1115 inches peuch" will inflate the larg- 
est tire in one minute, giving pressure up to 90 lbs. Catalog No, 16 gives 
all particulars and price. 

COMPTOIR d'INNOVATIOHS pour AUTOMOBILES 
1693 Broadway, Hew York 16 Avenue de la Grande Armee, Paris 

Southern California Agents — E. A. Featherstone Co., Los Angeles. Northern 
California Agents— Geo. P. Moore Co. and H. W. Bogen, San Francisco. 
Canada — Auto. & Supply Co., Ltd., Toronto; G. H. Ketcham & Co., Ottawa. 
Chicago — Chicago Vulvanizing Co. St. Louis — Seguin & Co. 





Tb« 



EmergencyWheel 



Eliminates Tire Trouble* 

Ask the Tire Mao 

It U aold through the 

Trade Jobbers and Dealers 

Write for Description and Price 
BUCK MANUFACTURING CO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 

°' k H9?5 e!Roo,,, v , ' 4 ' Thorou « h£ '«Bldg., Chicago Office- 

Brokdwsy s7 th and 58th Sts. — *• 

Keeney & Mason, Sales Agent. 



CMc. 

1303 Michigan Ave. 
Chas. talk. Sale, Agent 



THE "LONG-ARM" SYSTEM CO. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

1909 MODELS on AXLES (3 sizes) 

CONE CLUTCHES STEERING REACHES 
BUFFERS PROPELLER SHAFTS 

HAND LEVERS ETC. 

Send for cuts, prices, etc. Your own designs manufactured 
in quantity. 

Our gear cutting is now beyond reproach. If you cut 

and chamfer vour own gears you need our 

AUTOMATIC TOOTH CHAMFERING ATTACHMENT 



Sales Dept., THE AMERICAN EISTRTBUTINj CO. 
American Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 



rSTRONG— ELEPHANT— 



Holds any 
Blowout 



Instantly 

in Price 

UNIVERSAL 

Ti« PROTECTOR? U 

•^'SoVeTe'eT" 
Wrerul Tire Proctor Co . 
Angola, Ind 




Dlnritao,, EXCELSIOR SUPPLY CO.. Chlcjo. 
»* 10., 71 Boyliio. SUca, Baton. Ne» En fi l ind Aitnlf 



THE ECHO HOR N 




m 



SIMPLE, STRONG AND DEPENDABLE. A 
PERFECTLY BLENDED SIGNAL THAT 
RECEIVES INSTANT ATTENTION. : : : 
Write to-day for our new booklet 

THE ECHO HORN COMPANY, 

411 Tenbusch Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
FACTORY SALES CORPH., Western Distributers, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Success of the 
40-45 H.P., $3,500 





New Cleveland Toy Tonneau, $3,500 



New 




Has Been Phenomenal 



Its performance has in every instance proved the 
claim we made last winter that this big New Cleveland 
embodies every detail which should be present in the 
perfect car, and contains no single item of construction 
which the perfect car should not have. 

Launched upon the market at a price never before 
heard of for a car of such power, refinement and luxury 
of appointments, it has more thanjnade good the high 
expectations of its makers and its purchaser. 

Singled out at once by experts because of such dis- 
tinctive new features as its ignition, lubrication, 
brakes and novel ratchet-sprag, it has won a complete 
success by the entire efficiency of its all-around service. 

The New Cleveland selling plan — no agents — elim- 
inates the dealers' profits. You get a $5,000 car for 
$3,500. We have for immediate delivery two Run- 
abouts, two Toy Tonneaus, one Touring Car. This is 
our last allotment. When these are gone the price 
will be advanced to $4,000. Come in and examine the 
New Cleveland. Prompt action is necessary to secure 
one of these cars. 



Cleveland Motor Car Co. 




General Offices and Salesrooms : 
1659 Broadway, New York City 



® 



FOR BUSINESS 
FOR PLEASURE 




Require a fall knowledge of spring materials and methods of making. 
We add to these a guarantee. Our experience is yours for the asking. 

The CLEVELAND CANTON SPRING CO. 

CANTON. OHIO, U. S. A. 




BEILFUSS 



DOUBLE- 
OPPOSED 
CYLINDER 
AUTO 
MOTORS 

10-12 H. P. AIR COOLED. ro-ia and 18-10 WATER COOLED 

No better two-cylinder engines made anywhere, and 
none made better. You want the best, don't you? 
Send for circulars and price". 

THE BEILFUSS MOTOR CO. 

LANSING, MICH., C. 8. A. 



Philadelphia 



Do you expect to buy a car this summer? 
If so, insist on having it fitted 

Hele-Shaw Corru- 
gated Disc Clutch 

Your dealer will do it to 

make the sale 

13, 000 in successful operation in 
European cars, such as Napier, Pan* 
bard, Sheffield-Simplex, Royal Enfield, and a 

dozen others. 

Write for particulars 
Greatest frlctlonal area, softest pedal control, prac- 
tical, tool proof, accessible, everlasting, solid clutch 
"omfort. 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 

Hew York Chicago Baltimore Kansas City Denver 





HIGH EFFICIENCY 
NON-SULPH/VTING 
IGNITION B/VTTERIES 



For Gasoline Automo- 
biles and Motor Boats 

Highest Efficiency. Strength 
and Durability 

We guarantee under like conditions 
more mileage than from any 
other Battery made. 
Write for catalogue, price list and 
discounts 

Tray Plate Battery C*>. 

B Frederic k St. BlnsrrMmton. N. V. 
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That Have Run 8454 Miles 

*l The car is owned by Mr. C. R. Forth 
of Mansfield, Ohio. He has written 
us as follows: "The distance I have 
covered with; the tires you got a photo- 
graph of is 8454 miles. They have 
never been punctured and have been 
pumped up only once." 

<I Good tires have much to do with the 
economy as well as the comfort of auto- 
mobumg. To equip with G & J tires 
means absolute satisfaction to the owner 
as well as perfect security in the knowl- 
edge that no better tires are made. 

? ? you "?, ed an y new tires this season 
and are still undecided which are the 
oest, drop us a line and we will give 
you some surprising facts. 



0& J I ire Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

W. Sixtieth St. 
Uucago-,^ Michigan Ave. 

Detrort— 1,< JeSerson Ave. 

nT'. 0010 — 1 "" Cleveland Place. 
Buffalo— 913 Main St. 
Philadelphia— 7 , 3 N. Broad St, 
L« Angeles. Cat.— IO io S. Main St. 
Omaha Neb ~„,^ T^' Mtan -» S. Second St. 
P,ttrt,urg. Pa ._ 830 Libe 
Atlanta, Ga.-„ N . Pryor St 
M«mpha. Tenn.- l8 , Madison St. 
St. Louis, Mo.- 4I j N . Fourth St 
Boston— no Federal St. 
Portland, Ore.- 310 Burnside St. 
Kansas City, Mo.-,6o 7 Grande Ave. 
Cleveland, 0.- 3 a6 Frankfort Ave.. N. W 



TRUFFAULTHARTFOR 

SHOCK ABSORBER 




For "RUFF ROADS" 
For HILL CLIMBING 
For COMFORTABLE 
MOTORING 

Motoring without the jolt, the jar, the vibra- . 
tion, the shaking up, even though the road 
be rough— that's the kind enjoyed by those 

who ride in cars Truffault-Hartford Eq uipped. 

Thousands ride in comfort on 

TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 

Why not you? 

They save springs, save tires, save car, in- 
sure comfort. They keep the wheels of the 
car on the ground, preventing lost traction 
and waste of power for this reason, saves 
wear and tear to the tires because with the 
bouncing of the wheels eliminated, there is 
little possibility of skidding and no occasion 
for frequent use of the brake. 
Made in three sizes to fit any car, $60 00 
$40.00 and $25.00. 

Ask us to send you a booklet that tells'all 
about it. Address Dept. C. 

HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 

140 BAY STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



NEW YORK 
212-214 W. 88th St. 



BOSTON 
319 Columbus Ave. 
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50c "Sure Fire" Spark Plug, 50c 

Has All the Efficiency of Any 
High Priced Plug on the Market 



50c 



50c 





"PVERYBODY is asking how we can make the "Sure Fire" and sell it at this 
on-heard of price of 50 cents and still make money. We are enabled to do this 
because we are building them in lots of 50,000, which at once cuts the cost of pro- 
duction; and our extensive sales at a small margin give us in the end a satisfactory 
gain. We are the latest makers of spark plugs, have profited by the experiences 
of others, and have succeeded in overcoming the obstacles they have had to 
contend with. 



GUARANTEED 

against any defects, The "Sure Fire" will not foul, burn out, or short circuit. 

will always give you positive ignition. 



It is built for hard service, and 



50c each Special discounts 



to dealers. 



50c each 



Wachman Auto Manufacturing »«* Supplies 

372 Michigan Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 



THE MIDLANDS NEW CAR 

proven better than anything else at the price — 
built by men who have been in the automobile 
burfness for many years — by men who know how. 
The Midland is perfect in plan and action. If you 
have contemplated spending in the neighborhood of 
$3,000 for a car, write us for full description of the 
Midland at $2,250. 

MIDLAND MOTOR CO. Moiine, ills. 




SCHIKSS 



Highest Efficiency — Greatest 
Durability — Most Economical 

No matter how good a spark coil you now 
have, here is a better one, and you should 

S^ a "-; bo . utit -T write <*■ " k » Wih 
speed vibrator co giving an extra hit 
?park. Well insulated with social insulat- 
ing compound. Silk wound, moisture proof. 
Vibrator removable without changing ad- 
if-W*" ^ Coil f ° r e ^nftype.!ize 8 a„,l 
•V, of jS*"*!" 1 " motors. Write to us— wo 
wl li5S^ti'^ u 1 " tere^tin ! facts. Write todav 

SCHUG ELECTRIC MFG. CO 
325 .Tofterson Ave. - Detroit, Mich. 



The THOMAS 

America's Champion 

in the 
New York-Paris Race 
Send for map and route card. 

E. R. THOMAS MOTOR COMPANY 



UtmbtrA.L.A.U. 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 



That New York To Paris Dace 



THE THOMAS FLYER which 
beat them all across the country 
was equipped with a FED- 
DERS SQUARE TUBE RAD- 
IATOR. It stood the bumps 
without injury. It never needed 
repairs and the car never over- 
heated. But FEDDERS RAD- 
IATORS are made for just this 

kind of work, they stand the 

racket. 

" Ask the chauffeur " 

FEDDEDS MFG. WOBKS 
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Special Announcement 




HAVOLINE OIL COMPANY 

NEW YORK CITY 



THE ONLY GENUINE PACKARD OILS 

flThe Lubricants bearing this label are the ones now 
used and officially endorsed by the Packard Motor 
Car Company. They may be obtained from all 
Packard dealers, or directly from us. 
Whey are the only Genuine Packard Oils. 

•I We make this announcement for the protection 
of the trade. 

Havoline Oil Co. 




22J1I1 



80 Broad Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TWO NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF RELIABILITY 

PREMIER CENTURY CAR completes it* 25th Century 

without an adjust- 
ment 

On June 1st the PREMIER 
CENTURY CAR began its 
phenomenal run of 

100 MILES A DAY 
FOR 100 DAYS 

Daily trips were made over the country roads leading from Indianapolis for two weeks; the car was 
then driven to Chicago, making daily trips out of that city for one week, and returning to Indianapolis 
completed its twenty-fifth century, or one-quarter of the contemplated distance, without adjustment. The 
passengers carried at all times have certified to the car's performance. 

The Glidden Tour Pathfinder, Premier Model 45, made its trip of more than 2,900 miles, over roads 
rendered practically impassable by continued rains, but not a moment was lost through inability of the car 
to cope with these extreme conditions, and it is questionable whether any fully equipped stock touring 
car has ever been subjected to such extreme and continued hardships as was the Pathfinder. 

These unusual performances have been accomplished with Premier stock models. Should not this 
fact afford ample food for reflection on the part of intending purchasers ? 

Send for our catalog and Glidden Tour Booklet. 

PREMIER MOTOR MFG. COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 

STANDARD MFRS. A. M. C M. A. 




The Auto=Meter Is Believed 



Talk about speed indicators that are believed— that have figured largely In famous cvenb! Here arc a few right off the reel -hist lotted down 
from memory! The reviewing of big motor events is nothing more or less than a history of the successful career of the Auto-Meter. 

Glidden Tour, 1906, 38 Warner Auto-Meters used; all other makes, 23. 
Memorial Day Races, Denver, 1906, Thomas "40" won 1st; Stevens- 

Duryea, 2nd; both Warner-equipped. 
Mudlark, 1906. from New York to Daytonia. Warner-equipped; big 

tour afterward. 

Memorial Day, 1906. non-stop run. New York-Boston-Sprtngfleld, Knox 
Waterless made record, Warner-equipped. 




Franklin Car, San Francisco-New York, 
450Q, mile run, August, 1906, Warner- 
equipped. 

Percy Megargle with Reo Mountaineer, 
across continent and back, 12,000 miles, 
1906, Warner-equipped. 

Military Message Run, Chicago-New York 
June, 1906, Bulck car, Warner Auto- 
Meter. 

Military Run. New York-San Francisco, 

Aug., 1906, a Warner was used. 
Red Cloud, Olds, Trans-Continental Run, 

1S07, Warner equipped. 
Glidden Tour, 1907, 75 cars started- 53 
used Warners; 21 used other makes. 



Detroit Reliability Run, 1907, winner used 
Warner. 

New York-Chicago Sealed Bonnet Contest 

winner Warner equipped. 
Cleveland Pathfinder to Ormond, Warner- 
equipped. 

Long Island Economy Run, Frayer-Miller 

winner, was Warner-equipped. 
In New York-Paris Race only speed Indi- 
cator In the run is a Warner Auto- 
Meter. 

Ralph Owen, driver of Mudlark, 1908, 
bought a Warner for his car though 
offered another as a gift. 

Winning Haynes car in Chicago Reliabil- 
ity Race, December, 1908, was Warner- 
equipped. 

Charles J. Glidden, has piled up 42,367 
miles in 35 countries with a Warner 
Auto-Meter. 



r«nvc?. fl l^t? M Ttnd SmUe'wS" 8 ClUeS UM the *«">•*«•" few York. Boston. Detroit, Chicago. 

thefMtory aUthe automobl,e makers of the country use the Auto-Meter to test their care before leavlng 
eauhimen't 1 ' Thomas Motor Co - and thc Olds Motor Oar Co.. furnish the Warner as part of the regular 

Warner Instrument Co., wheeierAve.. Beloit, Wisconsin 
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AUTOMOBILE CATECHISM 

For the Use of Owners and Drivers of Cars 
Fitted with Internal Combustion Motors 

By FORREST R. JONES, M.E. 

FRBSIDBNT 0» TUB MANHATTAN AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 



THIS is the most practical, up-to-date 
work on the subject in the English 
language. It is published in pocket- 
book form, with high-grade leather cover, and 
printed on especially tough paper, as it Is in- 
tended to be the inseparable companion of the 
autoist when on tour. Not a line is wasted 
on obsolete constructions or descriptions of 
unfamiliar apparatus. It treats of the auto- 
mobile in modern form and of all the troubles 
that may arise in the course of ordinary use 
and that may be remedied by the driver him- 
self. It is written in plain language and is 
the most helpful, authoritative, and compre- 
hensive manual that has yet appeared. The 
subject-matter is in the form of question and 
answer and an exhaustive cross index makes 
immediate reference possible in any particular 
case. 

Size, 4 1-2 by 7 inches. 
Pages, 134. With Drawings 

PRICE 

in Genuine Morocco Cover 
Gilt Edges 

$2.00 

Including Postage 



™~ THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 

231.291 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Chang 



GOLDBERG 

CAR B U R E.TOR.S 




Same Carburetor in Each and Every 
Detail — but Under a Different Name 



Nothing 
Has Been 
Changed 
but the 
Name 



SAME SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE 
SAME SKILLFUL CONSTRUCTION 
SAME PERFECT MIXTURE AT ALL SPEEDS 
SAME WATER JACKETED MIXING CHAMBER 
SAME CORRECT GASOLINE SUPPLY 
SAME SENSITIVE CONTROL 
SAME EXTREME-FLEXIBILITY 
S A M E EAS E OF STARTING 
SAME IMPOSSIBILITY TO FLOOD 
SAME VISIBLE-GASOLINE-LEVEL 
SAME "MONEY BACK" GUARANTEE 



Same Officers 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
ALFRED STROMBERG, President ANDROV CARLSON, Treasurer 
atiri nirPPfnrC 1 J° h N S. GOLDBERG, Vice-President CHARLES W. STIGER, Sec'y and Gen'l Mgt 
ailU UIIGUIUIOi CHARLES A. BROWN 



STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 

Successor* to GOLDBERG MOTOR CAR DEVICES MFG. CO. 
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OM BE! 

BUR ET O H S 



THESE CLAIMS WE MAKE AND GUARANTEE 



1st They are highly 
efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

2d. They furnish a 
perfext mixture un- 
der all weather con- 
ditions. 

3d. They make start- 
ing easy regardless 
of weather. 

4th. They furnish 
Perfect mixture at 
all speeds. 

5th. When once ad- 
justed they need no 
further attention. 

6th. They never 
flood or become 
choked. 

7 th - They are ex- 
tremely flexible and 
sensitive. 




"Try 
One at 
Our Expense" 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR NO. \-r~ AND 



DESCRIBING EVERY DETAIL 



MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY 

I2 53-i255 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 



EASTERN BRANCH 

241-242 Thoroughfare Bldg. 
58th St. & B'way, N. Y. City. 
C. S. Gibson, Manager. 



WESTERN BRANCH 

223 Hansford Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. . 



Wm. R. Johnston, Manag< 
— — — — — 
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THREE SECTIONS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 

ie OFFICIAL AM AUTOMOBILE BLUf BOOK 

NEW YORK 

(SECTION NO. 1) 

667 Pages. Size 51x9$ Inches. 

NEW ENGLAND 

(SECTION No. 2) 

770 Pages. Size 5Jx9} Inches. 

NEW JERSEY PENNA. 




(SECTION No. 3) 

608 Pages. Size 5}x9J Inches. 

Published in four volumes — 
each volume complete in itself 

Blazes the Way North, East, South & West 

Covering Approximately 65,000 Miles of Reads 

The official and recognized authority— newly revised and enlarged 
for 1908 with wider scope and more details. The most complete and ac- 
curate ever published. All the best and most popular routes, best accom- 
modations in hotels and garages, with fuU running directions and maps for 
nearly every route described. 

Total distances between towns and a complete index of all important 
towns located on separate routes, and also index of through trips on 
trunk lines between principal cities and points of interest. A fund of 
information — 

INDISPENSABLE to AUTOflOBI LISTS 

and expedfe'ney h ' S t0UrS makill S them tours of pleasure, economy 

J — Covering New York State, Lower Canada and 
Trunk Lines to the Middle West. 

2 — Covering HEW ENGLAND with extension Routes 
into the Provinces. 

3 — Covering New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and Trunk Lines to the Middle West. 

SECTION No. 4 — Covering the Middle West, with Extensions to 
(READY soon) Most Important Points, North, East, South and 

West. 

Orders taken now for complete set or single volumes 

The improvement in these 1908 editions is so great— nearly fifty per 

m^oris? to buv the" 8 " m Ji >^ tha i U is WeU w ° rth the while of ev^ry 
motorist to buy the new editions rather than try to travel with the old 

Bound in Genuine Leather. Price, Each. S3.SO Prepaid 

For salt at all book stores and by the sole publisher, 

THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 

231-241 West 39th Street, NEW YORK 



SECTION No. 

(HOW READY) 

SECTION No. 

(HOW READY) 

SECTION No. 

(HOW READY) 
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Roller traction 
trips Insure 
the tire against 
wear, skidding 
aad slipping. 



A turnbuckle 
and tension 
spring keep 
the VICrOR 
always snug. 



C T 



ANT/'SKIDS 

Represent the height of development in pneumatic tire traction. 

Through the protection of a patent our competitors have loaded 
the motor car world up with an inferior device, but 

The Victor is Reaping the Reward of Merit, hence the howling. 



We absolutely GUARANTEE our agents and customers 
against loss from our alleged infringements, provided they 
notify us immediately upon any action being begun. 



VICTORS ARE BEST 

If you can't see them at our agents write us— or them 

VICTOR TIRE TRACTION COMPANY 

NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Excelsior Supply Company, Western Distributers, Chicago, 111. 
w - J. Connell, New England Sales Agent, 36 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Why Not Avoid Tiresome 
Tire Repairs on the Road? 

You've been up against the aggravation of road repairs long enough — ■ 
don't you think? The first aid and best aid in the emergency of 
puncture or blow-out is a Stepney Spare Motor Wheel. It eliminates 
the worry, delays, work, trouble and expense incident to tire troubles 
and insures a safe, speedy, pleasant trip over all kinds of roads. 
CONDENSED DESCRIPTION 
The Stepney Spare Motor Wheel is a rim without felloes, spokes or hub, 
on which is carried an inflated pneumatic tire. When not in use this wheel 
is carried exactly as the ordinary spare tire is now carried on the side or at 
the rear of the car. The rim has four clamps attached to same, two being 
stationary and two adjustable. 

DIRECTIONS FOR ATTACHING 
In case of puncture or blow-out it is only necessary to place the wheel 
alongside your punctured tire. The two stationary clamps are put over 
the clincher at the top of the wheel, then tighten the two adjustable thumb 
screws and you're off. 

No Tools of any kind are required. 



Some of our Guaranteed Claims 

it can be adjusted in less than one minute. 

It does not require jacking up of the car. 

It does not require any knowledge of mechanics to use it Any 
man or woman can adjust it when needed without any previous 
trial. It is sufficiently strong to carry the heaviest load. 

_ It prevents loss of time and discomfort, as none except the 
driver has to descend from the car while the wheel is being fixed 

Write for descriptive matter, prices, etc. 

Ask for Catalogue B. 

THE SPADE MOTOR WHEEL OF AMERICA, Ltd. 

236 Michijan Ave., Chicago. New York Office, 341 Fifth Ave 




sre is how It attaches 
No tools required 
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WHEEL 



IMPORTANT! 

TO TRADE AND PUBLIC 

T . ... Chicago, June 22, 1908. 

^4r^X^t^Iu° t0riStS - ° WnerS USCTS ° f autoraobi1 -. »« 
to mSufff'w^H 01 ' ' of Amei ;ca, Ltd., is the owner of the exclusive right 
whS ° in of 1 " , the s P are ,T heel to be atta <*«i laterally to automobile 
879,6.o L?ed hv -Sl n^^o bIow " outs . und er United States Letters Patent No 
SSSbT United States Patent Office, February 18, 1908, the origina 

Wh if Y CSt Doollttle . of Toronto, Ontario; Canada, 

turer at Fort W^-'f d T S '| n haVe been placed u P on the market, one by a manufac- 
These manufactured 1, ■ a - : an ? ther b >' a manufacturer at Portland, Maine. 
<^cy ^u*J?--7 e -* m ¥ ite ? the ori g' nal Stepney Wheel with more or less 
Patent kCe men \f one d a " ty ' but both wheels are infringements upon the Letters 

the 6 sfe^e wSlltt^ ° nly Pany entUled t0 ° r 
Con,ora«or e and nf rtT ment ' T1 J e S t e P ne y Spare Motor Wheel, Limited, an English 
America, Ltd 1 its „°i T ° f the , P atent ' and Tbe S P a re Motor Wheel of 
complaint against the R 7 1 m? S6 % ° f the invention . have brought their bill of 

The same parties h™.,i V *l ? any ' ln the Circ uit Court of the United States for the district of Indiana. 

in the Circuit Com-? 7.? s ' m >lar bill of complaint against The E. T. Burrowes Company, of Portland, 

torther infringement Th V ni ted States for the eastern district of Massachusetts, for the purpose of preventing 
may require several month 6 j S wl ' 1 . be prosecuted to a decree, as quickly as court procedure will permit. This 
that the purchase of ,3 I and pending a final adjudication, every automobile owner and user is hereby warned 
Company or the So^ lw^wu ,°', he . r than the Stephey Spare Wheel, made by the Stepney Spare Motor Wheel 
• N °t only is he doin? th.-rK tu ■ , Am «"ica, Ltd., is inviting litigation, by the purchase of infringing wheels. 
We riee™ > * ' ls a so encour aging that curse of American business life— unfair competition. 

»>e aeem it only fair to the ^„ki:„ ( „ »u„ ...j. . , , . ... . .. .. 




We deem it onl f ' S encouraging that curse of American business life— unfair competition, 

^ould know the exa'rt ^let" th( l Public to the trade, particularly to prospective buyers of spare wheels, that they 
and sold by s ' and that tne onl y s Pare wheel that is made and honestly sold is the " Stepney," made 



THE SPARE MOTOD. WHEEL OP AMERICA, LTD., 236 Michigan Ave., Chicnflo, III. 



Ne w York Offr 



<*: 34i Fifth Ave., New York. 



George P. Merrick, 
Resident Director. 
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FASTEST STOCK CAR IN THE WORLD 



Great 



WINS SKIPPACK HILL CLIMB 

Time: 57 2-5 Seconds 



An average of 74 2-5 MILES PER HOUR on 

Miles 



Grade of 1 1-5 



The seasons sanctioned straightaways and speed trials on level ground have 
failed to show stock car speed so great as delivered by the CHAD WICK on steep 
Skippack grade and a careful review of records proves that the CHADWICK 
stock car's average speed on Skippack was faster than ever attained by any power 
machine in a hill climbing contest. 

In the past four weeks the CHADWICK Stock Car has swept away all records 
and defeated by tremendous margins all competitors in the four big Hill Climbs 
of the season — Wilkes-Barre, Worcester, Cleveland and last week at Skippack, 
where a bevy of famous stock and racing cars were defeated by a margin of 16 2-5 
seconds, thus again substantiating our claims contained in advertising and liter- 
ature. 

GREAT CHADWICK SIX RUNABOUTS, TOURABOUTS, TOURING CARS 

See our agent in your district or address Department M 
for new catalogue 

CHADWICK ENGINEERING WORKS 

POTTSTOWN, PA. 
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Let Us Make Your 

HUB CAPS, 
SIDE LEVERS, 

and 

LAMP BRACKET 
CASTINGS 

from 

Manganese Bronze 
or Yellow Brass 

They Will Be Smooth and Accurate to 
Pattern. 

SYRACUSE ALUMINUM & BRONZE CO 

SYRACUSE. NEW YORK 
THOS. J. WETZEL, Eartern Sal.. Agent, „ W. 4 ,nd St. New York CIt, 



$1350 




The MASON 

"IHt STRONGEST AND SWIFTEST TWO-CYLINDER CAR IN AMERICA." 

I tff^™W?*Vii. tl B MA SON, you have not as yet realized 
* cai v \¥. w ^' M,t '^f''ke Motor Car Take a ride in all the other 
t»|n/™ n .l "£ V" the MASON- Wo wHl guarantee it to do every- 
£ M SON ^SefelSKfe of Spnwower. and do it better. Try 
■o mnauN . especially on hills— it will surprise you. 

RTJUABOUT— SAME CHASSIS, $1250. 



iJASON MOTOR CAR CO., DES " M0 ^ S ; 



East 5th Street 

IOWA 



WELCH 

"The Most EFFICIENT Car" 
4 c yi- 50 H.P. 

6 CyL 75 H.P. 

WELCH MOTOR CAR CO. 

FOHTIAC. MICH. 



An Exclusive 
Feature of 



HAM'S 
Cold Blast 
Lamps 




Notice How Simple and Easy 
It Is to Get at Everyr Part of a 

Ham "Cold Blast" Lamp 

One of the reasons why they are Superior 
to any other make of OU Burning Automo- 
bile Lamps on the market. A trial will 
convince you. 

We would like to send you one of our catalogues. 

Write to-day. Address Dept. "B" ■ , 

C. T. HAM MFG. CO. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




TO RUN A GARAGE 

or operate an automobile without an 

AUTO-CLE 

is mighty close to criminal negligence. 

More cars have been ruined by neglect than by accident, and the chief 
cause of such neglect is the inaccessibility of bolts and nuts. 

With an AUTO-CLE nothing is inaccessible, and every nut on any car 
maybe easily reached and accurately and positively adjusted without 
trouble or delay. 

Two styles — one for garage use, and one in leather case, to carry in 
your tool box. 

Sold by all live dealers everywhere 

Factory Sales Corporation S^hl?. Chicago 
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A CARD 



DIETZ 



1* "The Simple Generator" 
DIETZ "HARDY" 

THE ORIGINAL 




MOTOR CAR 
LAM PS 



Motor Car Lamps 
Motor Boat Lamps 

WE beg to notify Manufac- 
turers, Jobbers and Qealers 
in Motor Cars, Motor Boats and 
Accessories, that we have in 
preparation a complete 

60 PACE CATALOG 

^ Our line will show more and 
better Lamps than ever before. 
Prices will continue competitive, 
while burning qualities, finish, 
style and durability remain un- 
excelled. Wise buyers will not 
place orders until they have seen 
the Dietz Improved Headlights 
and Searchlights, Dietz Popular 
"Handy" Generators, Dietz Elec- 
tric Headlights, the Dietz varied 
assortment of Oil Lamps 
and our new Motor Boat 
Equipment . 

Yours very truly, 

R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 

60 Laijht Street, 

HEW YORK CITY 




NONE "JUST AS GOOD" 



ESTABLISHED 1840 



LATEST 

New Supplementary 

WRITE FOR IT 

Revised Prices 




The Orowlng House. 

MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
AND JOBBERS OF 

Automobile Parts, Supplies and 
Accessories 



NEDSTADT AUTOMOBILE & SUPPLY CO., 

SBM OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS.UfO.j- 



Republic 
Tires 



Disregard first cost in a 
tire. Regard after-costs. 
If you don't you will 
have no end of regrets. 



Republic Rubber Company 

Youngstown, Ohio 



New York, 132 Wert 68th St. 
Boston, 26 Irvlngton St 
Philadelphia, 830 N. Broad St 
Chicago, 116 Lake St 
Detroit, 846 Jefferson Ave. 
St Louie, 3964 Olive St 
Pltteburg, 1S6 6th St 



Seattle, 1419 Broadway. 
Denver, 1721 Stout St 
San Francisco, 119 Beale St 
Cincinnati, 8th and Walnut SU. 
Toledo, 2816 Monroe St 
Indianapolis. 208 S. Illinois St 
Cleveland. 1120 Euclid Ave. 




WEED WEATHER! 

When it starts to rain— that's the time 
to put on your WEED CHAINS 

It is not possible to skid or slip, and your 
tires will be preserved, and the road or street 
is not injured through the use of WEEDS. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN 

WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 

27 Moore St, New York 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SPIPAL SPRINGS 



the greats! device in the world for saving your automobile— whether 
■gttfa cylinder or eight cylinder-easy riding or hard riding. Appli 

sss sssafer au cm - They wm save their <° st ^ 

New Luxury, New Life, New Speed, New Comfort 
They are bo simple. Their principle so correct that they cannot fail 

Here are a few extract., from letters from users-send for leaflet 
showing reproduction testimonials in full. 

t X 1 C ?. nD ,^ P faisethcm enniictr-HERDKRT Z. TURNER. "I would ant *»tr* «™. 

?ST »™? rf r Sra ' l,S ™J' S, « <, »' "«W» in Its. ,™rfectl, «Sc 
Km« »Ti! M *i? - J.""" "nilmtsml how I did without hcm"_ sornin 
1 ^'^Fre^cTm^tc^ell^ W '^ 1 " lem " ^' ^ ' Gibson! SfJS* .SSS 

I ttat't best can nrorCe Si"" 1 " 1 " ttat ! °, r «™PU<*ted devices. 

n«;,it„ ... P'oUuce temporary resu ts on y, when New. Oure 
Si? FuTv °r„™ "^^contrivances to oil and continSl™ 
I adjust. Fully Guaran eed. Write for full information and priced 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SUPPLEMENTARY SPIBAi SPRING COMPANY 

New York, Motor Mart Bulldlne 

Branches: NewYork, Motor Mart Bids. 
1876 Broadway. Chicago. rj,8-so Michi- 
IgJSt B° st °n. 880 Boylston St. 
Pacific Coast. Los Angeles-San Francisco 




SWINEHART 
Dependable Tires 

Never puncture or come 
off. Contain best grade 
of rubber obtainable: 
\ properly cured to give 
AMPLE RESILIENCY 
and years of service. 



Tool for apply- 
ing free 

g*'* CaUA °9 Cand users' opinions 

fctontaf Clincher Tin and Rubber Co. 

New York ^0". OHIO 

8 !s 7th Ava Chicago 

»3I Michigan Ave. 




Just to 
Satisfy 
Yourself 



that the 



SPLITDORF 
Common Sense Plug 



lgnltlon than any other Plug 



C - P. SPLITDORF 



You will find It 
Price, $1.25. 



Walton Ave. & 138th St. Mow V„-lr 
Branch 1679 Broadway. NCW YOrK 



Kingston Carbureter 



s 



TYPE B 
VERTICAL OUTLET 




CHOULD be the regular 
equipment of every car- 
good reaulti require . good 
Carbureter. Kingston " Car- 
bureters iniure reliable car- 
buretion— a uniform and per- 
fect nurture. ALWAYS. They 
meet all running conditions 
most satisfactorily and are 
most durable and economical 
Owing to their all-'round per- 
fection they have gained a 
most extensive popularity fa 
all parts of the world. 



Over 81,000 
now in use 

The 1908 line consists of eight 
different typei to meet every 
possible requirement. They 
are the tame dependable, effi. 
cient Carbureter* of quality 
they have been for year*, 
changing only in new features 
and improvement! aa new con- 
ditions demand. ■ . 

"Kingston" Carbureter on 
a car u a small thing to look 
for, but a big thing to find, 
for it guarantees that so far 
as Carburetion is concerned 
it Is the most reliable car in 
the world. B , . 



INSIST ON "KINGSTON" 

Sold by leading jobbers throughout the United States 
bend for special descriptive Catalog. 

BYRNE, KINGSTON & CO., Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 

Canada Distributer JOHN MILLEN & CO.. Toronto and Montreal 



^STEVENSON 

CARBURETER 




but we do want 
you to write to us. 

Not with any obligation to buy. 
but for information of this Car- 

A U ut e o t ,n r o b ,, t e ha c t arb , u S ret[o e n 0,UUOniZl " S 

We can't tell you here how or why It does 
It. but it is something that will interest 
J ou and something; that you need to know 
TODAY' 011 Want t0 know — WRITE TO US 




HENRfCKS NOVELTY CO. 

127 S. CAPITOL AYE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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Just a Few or the Many Points 
of Excellence embodied in the 



-1908- 



BROWNELL MOTORS 

ARE 

Highly perfected detail of valves and valve mechanism. 

Moat efficient, simplest and cleanest automatic oiling 
system ever devised. 

Perfect cooling under all conditions. 

Extreme power and economy of fuel for size of cylinder. 

Large, well-fitted bearings, smooth and quiet running, and 
accessibility of all parts. 




Our Motors are of best material and workmanship through- 
out. Great attention paid to smallest as well as largest 
details of manufacture. 

We build a variety of sizes. In 4, t and 8 cylinders, from 
14-h.p. to 150-h.p. 

Ask for our new catalogue, Illustrating and describing our 
1908 MOTOR. 

F. A. BROWNELL MOTOR CO., Rochester, N. Y, 



STORAGE 



ay.s 




18'x20'; Double Hip Roof. Built for Dr. Herrlck, 684 State St., 
Springfield, Mass. 



I 



SAVED 



Excessive garage charges, the long delays after ordering your 
car, the danger of fire and of unauthorized use by unscrupu- 
lous persons can be saved by having your own garage — on 
your own premises — a 

SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE GARAGE 

A garage built along the lines of not how cheap, but how 
good. It houses your automobile safely and where It Is free 
from the destructive odors of public garage or stable. Tou 
always have your car ready for Instant use. 

Write for full particulars and prices. 



LOCKE ftf COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE BODIES 



<| ate now taking orders (or early de- 
liveiies of Limousines, Landaulets, and 
other forms of closed bodies. 

q Without parallel in this country or 
abroad. 

(J Combining extreme elegance, most 
refined designs and unexcelled durability 

Q Not low in price, but the highest 
grade of work and finish that can be 
produced. 



218-220 WEST 8 4 th ST., NEW YORK 

Telephone, jas8 Riverside 



The Invincible Schacht 




The simplest, most practical, efficient and economical 
car ever built Sixteen H.P. Friction Drive. Any speed 
up to 30 miles per hour. All parts interchangeable and 
thoroughly "getatable." Large wheels with cushion 
tires overcome all tire troubles. Almost noiseless and 
rides like a pneumatic. The greatest selling proposition 
on the market. Live agents wanted everywhere. Prompt 
deliveries and thorough satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
at once for catalogue, etc., and be convinced. 

The SCHACHT MFG. CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE USER OF THE MACHINE 
KNOWS BEST WHAT SPARK PLUG 
GIVES HIM THE LEASTTROUBLE 



'SOOT-PROOF 




Plugs Haye the Largest Sale Among 
Dealers and Oarages in the World. 

Every Automobile Supply 
House or Garage sells them 

Regular 1-2 Inch and Metric, 
$1.00 

Magneto and Extension 
Types, $1.25 

FIT ANY MAKE OF CAR 

Insist that your car is equipped 
with them 
None genuine without the name C. A. 
Mezger on the porcelain. 

C. A. MEZGER, Inc. 

MAN UFACTCBEHS 

1759 Broadway, New York 

National Sales Corporation, Factory Sales 
Managers, 296 Broadway, New York 



You can't foul this plug 
so it won't work. 

Heat won't break the insulation 
t can't become short-circuited 
It can't leak 

The Edco Ping 

js a better plug than any other because it 
is better made, upon a better design and 
from better materials than any other plug. 
Look at its construction. 

The man who knows will readily see its 
quality. 

Ask your dealer to show you an Edoo 
Mug, or write to the New York office for 
further particulars and price. 

CH. DIEN 

43-45 West 34th Street 

NEW YORK 

Sole Agent for V. 3. and Canada 




'"^""traction 
of the 

SDCO PLUG 



Made by 

Edouard Dnbied & Co., Couvet, Switzerland 




THE — A-i 

STAR"* 



SPEEDOMETERS 

Accurate and Dependable 
at all times. 

As vacation time approaches and that 
contemplated tour is almost a reality make 
it more pleasant and profitable by using a 
reliable and unfailing Speedometer. Equip 
your machine with a "STAR." 

Mountain, Hill and Dale are all alike to the 
Star Speedometer. Steadiness of Indicating 
Band guaranteed under all road conditions. 



Style No. 1010, Price $50. 
Scale 60 miles. 

There are no punched Gears used in the 
Star instrument; all working parts are cut 
and turned upon Automatic machinery 
made especially for this purpose. 

FULLY GUARANTEED IN 
EVERY RESPECT. : 
Write us for catalogue. 
Reliable agents wanted? every where 



Star Speedometer Co 

DANVILLE, PA. 




Style Ho. 075. Price 835. 
Scale 60 miles. 



AUTO MANUFACTURERS 

ATTENTION! 



Being Manufacturers of Steering Wheels Exclusively, we 
do this one thing well. The quality of material and work- 
manship is the highesf'grade possible to be obtained any- 
where and our prices are no higher than for wheels of 
questionable reliability. 



One 
Piece 




Maple 



Auto Steering Wheels 

In Any Finish 

Let us be your Steering Wheel Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. We have capacity to take care of the wheel busi- 
ness of the world and can guarantee prompt deliveries 

WRITE TO-DAY for our SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
Sample Wheels and Prices They Will Interest Y ou 



DETROIT STEERING WHEEL CO. 

OFFICE FACTORY - 274 -288 WIGHT ST. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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AUTO-CREEPER 




It is better to have made adjustments under side than to 
have wished you had. Built for practical service, fits 
the back, swings easily and a durable, soft pillow for 
Saves clothes and time. 



THE BROWN CO., 419 E. Water St., Syracuse, IT. Y. 



XX CENTURY JACKS 

ARE BEST FOR GARAGES 

A cheap jack ia an especially bad investment 
In a garage. It can't stand the knocks, and i* 
most likely to go wrong just when you want to 
lift a car in a hurry. 

r*An XX Century Jack has no cast iron parts to 
break, no delicate jiggers to queer its action and 
Itfworks easily and rapidly, and is always safe. 
While it beats the others for garage work, it 
costs^no more than inferior jacks. 

Made in three sizes. 
Askjyour dealer or write for prices and literature. 

JOYCE-CR1DLAND CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Western Representative 

J. Curtis Barcna, Farina, 111. 





SPEEO CHANGING PULLEY CO. 



Patife Const Distributors: 
T. H. Morgan, JSS Uaton 
BUt-. La Annht. Col. 



SPEED" CARBURETER 

Solves the Carbureter 
problem completely 

Positively guaranteed to develop greater 
power, speed, flexibility and economy in the 
engine than any carbureter in the world or 
purchase price refunded. 

You run no risk— try it— fc will aava you 
a world of trouble and make your cars better 
and more efldent. Write tor full particulars. 

75a Washington St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



^-js* Amty: 
Tht Canadian Fairbanks 




Patent Applied For. 



ELECTRIC TAIL 
or rear LIGHT 

Designed to be attached to number 
plate or body of car. New— Novel— 
Can't. Blow Out. Can be attached to 
■parking battery. 

Write for Circular and Prices. 

Sold by all dealers. 

This lamp will be shipped to all parts M 
United States on receipt of money order 
SILVER, BRASS, NICKEL and 

BLACK NICKEL PLATERS 
Mfgs. of Electric Lighting Goods 

HOLT & BEEBEE 

Est. 1870 
40 Sudbury Street, BOSTON 



AUTOMOBILE FOOT RESTS. 



Harris Foot Board Rest. 

Irons only 
$6.75 per set 




" 8 pieces In a sat. (Adjustable.) 

(The foot board to be made and covered by the customer, to suit the car.) 

We furnish the iron parts only for foot rest. The foot rest board is 9 
inches wide and can be set at any angle. The side notched pieces are 18 
inches long, and are to be screwed on inside the body on the floor. The 
foot board irons are made wide enough for large tonneaus. On large 
orders, they can be furnished to exact width of body. When foot rest is 
not in use, it can be laid down flat. It is the simplest and most com- 
fortable foot rest made. Manufactured by 



THE 



CHAS. J. HARRIS, 457 Mill HIM Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

ENGLISH &MERS1CKCO- New Haven. Ct., Sole Agents. 



CThe Fastest and Most Careful Auto- 
mobile Drivers know the qualities of 

Monogram Oil 

They use it in their speed tests and in their 
endurance runs. It lubricates every second, giv- 
ing the engine the least amount of resistance. 
It never clogs or smuts. ■ 

Can be bad from all reliable dealers — insist on it 

Columbia Lubricants Co. of New York 

116 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 



Tisk Quality 

To help year understanding, ponder (his letter: 

THE HOUSATONIC RUBBER WORKS 
Reclaimers of Uncured Rubber Scrap 
The Flak Rubber Company, 

Chlcopee Falls, Mass. 
.Gentlemen: Can you sell us a pair of your clincher tires, 
30x3, for the use of one of the members of our company? We 
have reclaimed a great deal of tire stock during our 25 years 
as reclaimers, without finding anything quite as good as the 
material In your tires, which is the reason that moves us to try 
them. Very respectfully yours, 

„ HOUSATONIC RUBBER WORKS. 

Bridgeport, Conn., April 28, 1908. L. W. Wilson. 

"Fisk Service" at branches !■ eighteen cities 



5* 




Q. and C. Revslviig 

Auxiliary Chair Seat 

It revolves in any position, 
folds up, and is fastened to the 
tonneau by a special bracket so 
adjusted or removed. 

Sold in the white or 
upholstered. 

High Grade Bodies. Limou- 
sines and Taximeter Cabs our 
specialty. 

Grates & Congdoi Co. 

AMBSBURr. MAM. 
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I CARTERCAR 




rHE CAR WITH THE 
FRICTION DRIVE 



No gears to strip 
No clutch to slip 
No grease packing 
No noise 
Only one lever 



Write 
Catalog 



I 



The most staple, practical, all-around ser- 
viceable car built for $ 1 ,350 

The Motorcar Co. Detroit, Mich. 



3T0If 



"AMERICAN" 



5 TON 



TRUCKS 

"WE DELIVER THE GOODS" 
WHITE TJS 

AMERICAN MOTOR TRUCK CO. 

LOCKPORT, HEW YORK 



1908-DORRIS— 1908 




Model C30-H.P., 
4 Cylinder 
Price $2,500. 



H, ^ J"" °*» °» MMPUC1IY. 

^gRR IS MOTOR CAR CO., St Loui., Mo. 



• car that will take yon 
lira expanse? 



ZIMMERMAN 



AUTO 
RUNABOUT 



1908 
Model P 




ZIMMERMAN MANUFACTURING CO., AUBURN, IND. 

Chicago Agency, 1305 Michigan Avenue 



BUILT IN THE HILLS 



WE USE THE 
FAMOUS 

RUTENBER 

40 H J>. MOTOR 




GLIDE PRICE IS THE MEASURE OF REAL CAR VALUE 

W}*y W more— except to satisfy price pride f If you do, what do you 

get lor your money r 

Motor— Selective Transmission, nor axltt watte any power, therefore a 
bnowing is made on hills in speed and through mud or aand. 

Reliability has been established by owner, touring from atata to itate, 
across the continent and in Europe. Our large geara defy breakage. Roller 
bearings eliminate friction. Continued satisfactory service is the result. 

A car of comfort and perfect control. Write for catalog. 
THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 23S GLIDE ST., PEOEIA, ILL. 



THE GARF ORD COM PANY, Elyria, Ohio 

Parti for Power 

Wagons. 

Heavy and Light 
Electric or Gaso- 
line, 

Equipment "L" 
makes the best 
Light Electric De- 
livery yet pro- 
duced 

Sold by THE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTING CO., American Trust Bldj. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 




T7"ISSEL 



SAVES A 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 



£2000 4 cylinder, 40 H. P. Selective type tram. 

mission Floating type rear arle. Timken 
car with the equipment of a roller bearings. Luxurious appointments. 
Three Thousand Dollar Car Write today for catalogue. 

KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. wisconmw.' 
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The Battery of Never-Failing Dependability 



Ignition 

Perfected 

More 
Power 

Longer 

Life 

Fully 

Guaranteed 




» - ..- 

STORAGt BATTERY 

5lM No.660 



Produces 
Intense 
Spark 
like an 
Electric 
Flame 

No Coking 

No Metal 
Parts 

No Short 
Circuit 



Write for circular giving full particulars. 
Agents wanted — Liberal terms. Write to-day. 

RADIO BATTERY CO 

THOMAS S. WITHERBEE, General Manager 
433; West 42d Street, New York 




The K-W MAGNETO 



MODEL F 

Has bracket as shown' for at- 
taching to frame of car. Made 
especially 

FOR FORO RUNABOUTS 

Good on any car. 

High in Qna!i1y-Lew in Cost 
Perfectly Reliable— Easy te Apply 
More Power-Less Fuel PRI ^ ^ 

It starts the engine easily without batteries and runs 
it faster and better than any battery because it gives a 
hotter spark. They run in ball bearings and have no 
moving wires or brushes to give trouble and wear out. 
They are made to last and they do last. They are the 
cheapest that is good and there is nothing better at any 
price. 

We also make high grade Coils and Plugs and the 
K-W Master Vibrator. Get our catalogue. 

THE K-W IGNITION COMPANY 

34 POWER AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 

REPRESENTATIVES : 
A. H. GREEN * CO., W. J. FORBES 

i£86 Brosdwy, New York 220 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 



Light Runabout Axles 




Type C-2 

WITH THESE AXLES 

under your car, you are free from axle troubles. 
They possess the recognized " Smith " quality and 
are guaranteed against defects in material and 
workmanship. Drawings and prices on request. 

A. O. SMITH CO., 



247 Clinton Street 



Milwaukee. 




WRITE 



it 



DIAMOND 

On your Chain Orders and 
Forget your Chain Troubles 

That Diamond Chains are honestly good in every 
detail is proved by the fact that prominent auto build- 
ers keep right on using them year after year. 

The side bars are just elastic enough to cushion 
blows. Every chain we turn out is tested and must 
come up to standard. Send for our booklet describing 
how this is done. 

"Diamond" is the only chain that equals "Diamond." 
Made to fit every American Car. 

Write for our free book about C hain Power Transmission 

DIAriOND CHAIN & HPQ. CO. 

Capacity 8,000,000 ft. per year 
230 W. GEORGIA STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A SKIPPER 

is he who holds the 
destiny of a ship in 
his hand. Ordinary 
Carburetors tend to 
cause more skipping 
than is generally 
credited to them, 
but 



The BUFFALO 

MMMCAMf CONTROLLED CARBURETOR 

will eliminate all such difficulties No 
spnng devices depending upon atmos- 
P h !«c conditions for their perfect operation 
in THE BUFFALO CARBURETOR It 
is mechanically controlled. 

Send for Circular. 

THE BUFFALO CARBURETOR CO. 

887-889 Main Street, Buffalo, K. Y. 

NATI °SW^ A &^ S CORPORATION 
m« Si? 11 ' Manager 
m Broadway. New York 




"Pearl Glass 



Macbeth's triplex polished 
Motor car lens mirrors 
Perfect curvature— copper backed 
Made of the celebrated "Pearl 

Glass " 
Perfectly colorless 
The best projector of light known 

Macbeth, Pittsburgh 

ill kinds of glasses, clear and colored, for auto lamps 



The "JEWEL 40" 

THE « NON-SKIDDING » CAR 

SpKifieaiions: 

wSUb***. Ean » u ^. r or NoB-Sklddln* Derlee. 



Wheel Baie . . 
Tread . . . 

Engine . . . 

Lubrication . . 

file. . . . . 

I.£' n » • • ■ 



36". 

Diamond Flrertone. 
or Michelln. 



Goodyear. 



HO'. 

56'. 

4 cylinder, vertical. 
4* X 5'. 

Double. Boech Magaeto aad 
Connecticut Coil aad Storat-e 
Battery. 

Double Six Feed Mechaafcal 
and oil level pump in crank cm.. 
Tim ken. 
Roller. 
• • • . 7 paieeager. 
n-rrn Write for Catalog. 

FOREST CITY MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

" 4 WALHUT ST.. MASSILLOB. OHIO 



SUPERFINE 

AUTOMOBILE 
COLORS 

AND 

VARNISHES 

MANUFACTURED (|Y 

JOHN W. MASURY&SON 

NEW YORK 

• CHICAGO - ST. LOU IS- MINNE APOL IS* 

- ESTABLISHED 1835 - 
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The Battery of Never=Failing Dependability 



Ignition 

Perfected 

More 
Power 



Life 
Fully 

Guaranteed 



S.„.l No v 06 , 

STORACh BATTERY 

^eNo.660 
_ '«■■■•■• I™*'., ■••&»■ 



Produce 
Intense 
Spark 
like an 
Electric 
Flame 

No Coking 

No Metal 
Parts 

No Short 
Circuit 



Write for circular giving full particulars. 
Agents wanted — Liberal terms. Write to-day. 

RADIO BATTERY CO 

THOMAS S. WITHERBEE, General Manager 
433; West 4ad Street, New York 




The K-W MAGNETO 



MODEL F 

Has bracket as shown* for at- 
taching to frame of car. Made 
especially 

FOR FORD RUNABOUTS 

Good on any car. 

High in Quality — Law in Cost 
Perfectly Reliable— Easy te Apply 
Mere Pewer-Less Fuel p M c E ,$ 3S . 00 

It starts the engine easily without batteries and runs 
it faster and better than any battery because it gives a 
hotter spark. They run in ball bearings and have no 
moving wires or brushes to give trouble and wear out. 
They are made to last and they do last. They are the 
cheapest that is good and there is nothing better at any 
price. 

We also make high grade Coils and Plugs and the 
K-W Master Vibrator. Get our catalogue . 

THE K-W IGNITION COMPANY 

34 POWER AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 

REPRESENTATIVES : 
A. H. GREEK A CO., w. T. FORBES 

^^^Byo^^^^^^k^^^^^^^ao^onpe^^jBottoo^a^ 



Light Runabout Axles 




Type C-2 

WITH THESE AXLES 

under your car, you are free from axle troubles. 
They possess the recognized " Smith " quality and 
are guaranteed against defects in material and 
workmanship. Drawings and prices on request. 

A. O. SMITH CO., 

247 Clinton Street Milwaukee. 




WRITE 



DIAMOND 

On your Chain Orders and 
Forget your Chain Troubles 



That Diamond Chains are honestly good in every 
detail is proved by the fact that prominent auto build- 
ers keep right on using them year after year. 

The side bars are just elastic enough to cushion 
blows. Every chain we turn out is tested and must 
come up to standard. Send for our booklet describing 
how this is done. 

"Diamond" is the only chain that equals "Diamond." 
Made to fit every American Car. 

Write for our free book about Chain Power Transmission 

DIAHOND CHAIN & J1FQ. CO. 

Capacity 8,000,000 ft. per year 
230 W. GEORGIA STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A SKIPPER 

is he who holds the 
destiny of a ship in 
his hand. Ordinary 
Carburetors tend to 
cause more skipping 
than is generally 
credited to them, 
but 



The BUFFALO 

KNttMCUir CONTROLLED CARBURETOR 

will eliminate all such difficulties No 
spring devices depending upon atmos- 

? ™£°™£ ons for their Perfect operation 
m THE BUFFALO CARBURETOR It 
is mechanically controlled. 

Send for Circular. 

THE BUFFALO CARBURETOR CO. 

887-889 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

NAT1( R£* m 2. A S , ^ S CORPORATION 
.«v a Sf or " Salea Manager 
J9« Broadway, New fork 




The "JEWEL 40" 

TOT? U MOW Ott-y-vovihm ~ 



wHSi™^ E . ,, " au S l . r or "on-SklddlnBD.Tle.. 
Tl "" • ■ • • Diamond , Fireetone. Goodyear. 

ireaa .... 5 6» 

SJ!*« i-, • * cylinder, vertical. 
P**« »ni Stroke 4»'i, 5-. 1 

■PUtlon . . . Double. Boech Magaeta mad 
Connecticut Con and Storage 
Lubrication . . DoSbE" Six Feed Meehaalcal 
Axle. ™ , 1 P" m P i« crank caea. 

I«"fnn : : : Sair 

" * • • • 7 pawenger. 
Write for Catalog. 

Forest city motor car company 

"4 ^AI-BUT ST.. MASSILLOB. OHIO 



"Pearl Glass" 

Macbeth's triplex polished 
Motor car lens mirrors 
Perfect curvature— copper backed 
Made of the celebrated "Pearl 

Glass " 
Perfectly colorless 
The best projector of light known 

Macbeth, Pittsburgh 

ill kinds of glasses, clear and colored, for auto lamps 



SUPERFINE 

AUTOMOBILE 
COLORS 

AND 

VARNISHES 

MANUFACTURED li V 

JOHN W. MASURY& SON 

NEW YORK 

• CHICAGO-ST-LOUIS-MINNEAPOLIS* 

- ESTABLISHED 1835 - 
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"You Screw The Battery In— We've Done The Rest." 

(BATTERIES SCREW HI LIKE AH DICAIfDESCEHT LAMP OTTO SOCKET.) 



The OLD 
Troublesome 




$6. 



50 



$15. 



00 



PATBNTBD 
UNITED STATES AND 
FORIIUN COUNTRIES 
OTHBH PATBNTS 



AND UPWARDS. 

BE SURE YOUR 
CAR IS FITTED 
UP WITH A 
WIRELESS 

HOLDER 

Made also in 8, 12 and 16 Cell 
Capacity. 



POSlTlvJS coftABoTlONS THAT CAM'T jiu i,OOSE. EXHAUSTED CELLS can he re- 
moved without Interrupting the Sparking Circuit — Cells cannot be connected up wrong even 
by a child. All Standard Dry Cells made to fit Holder, which Is absolutely waterproof. Send 
lor BULLETIN " A." 

STANLEY & PATTERSON, Sole Mfrs. 

At all Dealers 23 Murray— 27 Warren Sts., N. Y., U. S. A. 




The J1EW 
EASY WAY I 

At all Dealers 



PATTERSON WIRELESS BATTERY HOLDER 




.For Quality, Capability, Durability, Cost 

BRENNAN ™»™ MOTORS 

ARE, UNEXCELLED 



2 CYL. MOTORS 12 TO 24 H.P. 



4 CYL. MOTORS 20 TO 80 H.P. 



Motors, and transmission gears furnished complete on sub-frame or pressed 
steel frame. Four and six-cylinder chassis from s8 H.P. to 8o H.P., built to 
order. We can convince any manufacturer or individual owner who will in- 
vestigate that there are no better made and that our motors and trans- 
j missions will give absolute satisfaction in every instance. Old cars 
rebuilt good as. new. 

Write to us— All correspondence promptly answered. 

BRENNAN MOTOR COMPANY 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



BREECH-BLOCK PLUG 



WITH IMPROVED CLIP AND HANDLE 

FAR superior to all other Spark Plugs. Always has-always will -excel in every point of comparison. 

THE HOST EFFICIENT, RELIABLE AND DESIRABLE 

^^^LTr^ PlUg troubIes - sav " t^e, tools, temper and trouble, 
ing Cached «» fixed. terminals with the accompany- 

«narlr nr «,v,»r, «™«,.™„ i- r , tfreecn-rJlock Handle is an insulator and is very convenient when testing 

^ZtAS^^X'tZ? 1 ^ attaChiD8 thC CHP 31 right angl " 10 tHe WEB 

H you are not particular, any old prag wul do, but If you want the BEST Plug, 
a plug that is always dependable — INSIST on the "BREECH-BLOCK" 

Writ, for full particulars or let u. .end you a sample Plug. THE STANDARD CPU 
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THEY ARE ALIKE— 

The Magneto and the Atwater Kent Spark Generator 

In the following particulars: 

1. One spark only per explosion. 

2. Positive mechanical contact maker — perfect synchronism. 

3. Single coil and distributer (but the Kent coil and distributer are much more reliable 
than those of the magneto). 

Where, Then, Do They Differ? 

Simply in the source of current But that fact carries several others with it. 

1. With the Atwater Kent Spark Generator, the source of current is constant regardless of 
speed, and is there even when the engine is not running. Therefore you can start on the spark. 

2. With the magneto, the source of current is nil when standing. No matter how big the 
engine may be, it must be "spun" to start it, and running "dead slow" in high gear is out 
of the question unless the road is very smooth. 

3. In principle and construction, the Atwater Kent Spark Generator is simplicity itself. 
How about the magneto? 



"So far as my experience goes, I consider the Atwater Kent Generator the most reliable and least troublesome of any 
device I have ever used." — J. B. Erskine, Tilton, N. H. 



Atmatrr font JBa»ttfattMrin B Morfca it,* 10 *™ S,XTH ST ' 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




1 



INCHER 



J 



GUARANTEED 
AUTOMOBILES 



A car up-to-date in every modern style 
and improvement — a car possessing all 
the points that promote all- the -year- 
round satisfaction. 

Price, $6,500 
and worth every cent of it. 

Write /or full particulars 

Tincher Motor Car Co. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 

Chlcauo Branch: 

1218 Michigan Ave 
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4-Cyllnder, 35-40 H.P.. 20 Passenger Sight Seeing Car. 



experiment with Commercial (arc 

The hardest auto service in the world 
requires the very best equipment to be had. 
We are the oldest manufacturers of Com- 
mercial Cars. Our machines embody only 
the best construction in this line. 

AUTO CAR EQUIPMENT CO., Manufacturers 

87 Edward Street, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





YORK MOTOR CAR CO., YORK, PA. S^ffi^ 



"4-40" Roadster 

The Car That Won 

PHILADELPHIA to SAVANNAH 

RUN 

All Models— Prices: $1,875 to $3,500 




& M Tire Repair Outfit 

Keep one constantly in your machine; it 
will save you time, money and worry 

An M & M Outfit will save you 75 percent, of your tire bills 

BY THE USE OF 

M & M Cement and Acid Cure Solution 

inner tubes can be Instantly and permanently repaired. The acid cures the cement to the torn 
part making one solid piece of rubber which It is impossible to separate without tearing-. 

NO HEAT REQUIRE D — A NOVICE CAN MAKE HIS OWN REPAIRS 

tubes or outer casing? 1 " 16 * *"* m °" ef,ectiT " ™te«ni«to« substitute for any puncture or leak In either Inner 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND JOBBERS 

THE M & M MFG. CO. AKRON, OHIO 




CARBURETER 



The Carbureter question is one of more than 
ordinary importance. Here is a carbureter 
^ that will prove a better one no matter how 
good a one you now have. 
1 1 he Marvel is an improvement on all others, embodying their good points 
and eliminating every objection heretofore common to most carbureters. 

It's the Carbureter Yon Mast Have if You Want the Best 

Its principal features are: ease of adjustment— good mixture at all 
throttles— absolutely non-dripping, thus saving of gasolene — extremely 
great range — unsurpassed workmanship — reasonable prices — and abso- 
lute guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 

In your own interest write for full particulars and prices 

MARVEL MFG. CO., 410 So. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A car that has quietly taken its place 
among the leaders. The reliable 




General Office 
Factory at 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 



APPERSOr 



CONSTRUCTION 



In the building of "Famous Apperson Cars" no freak ideas 
are incorporated. Their universal supremacy is due to the 
employment of correct mechanical designs and ideas that 
have been developed by practical automobile mechanics and 
engineers during the fifteen years that the Apperson Bros, have 
been solely engaged in developing and building high grade motor 
cars. Apperson Bros, have had more experience in this line of 
manufacture than any other builder in America. In motor car 
construction it is experience that counts. 



S Dealers should investigate our New Model 0 which will sell at a 
|r low price. 

| APPERSON BROS. 



AUTOMOBILE CO., KOKOMO, INDIANA 





Stronger Gasolene 

Wouldn't you like to have stronger and purer gasolene to use in your automobile ? 
It would mean that your carbureter troubles would be practically over, and that 
your car would go farther and faster on less gasolene. 

A BOWSER GASOLENE TANK 

prevents all evaporation and keeps out all dust and dirt. Consequently, your 
gasolene will be kept as pure and strong as when it left the refinery. 
Aren't these points worth looking into? 

It costs you only a cent to learn more about the Bowser. Send a postal for 
catalog J. 

S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

a 55 Atlantic Ave., 50 Church St, Fisher Bldg., 61 2 Howard St., 66-68 Frazer Ave., 

Boston 



W 'a,*r 1 .7i ,0 Ejui?i'? , ; c ? °i tflt ' Th « Standard 
_ * *" E '"'Pmcnt for Gasolene Storage. 



50 Church St., 
Hew York 



Fisher Blag., 
Chicago 



61 a Howard St, 
San Francisco 



Toronto 



TOURING CARS 
I 




$ 3000. 



ROADSTERS 

■1 




W MOTOR CAE CastlouisBSfl 

JOSEPH W. MOON PRES. 
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ONE YEAR 

GUARANTY 

Our purpose has been to build the best car in all the 
world. How well we have succeeded is told by our cus- 
tomers themselves, who, as a class, are the most prominent 
men of affairs in this country. Send for our complete 
catalogue and book of customers' letters, of which the fol- 
lowing is but one: 

Akuovbk, Mass., January 7, 1908. 
In reporting on the work of my Matheson foe the season. I hare 
to 1*7 that it has come nearer being the ideal touring car that I have 
been eight yean hunting for than anything else I hare had. It has 
speed over sixty miles per hour with five people aboard and power 
on the hills ana yet runs slowly without fuss or bother in traffic in 
towns — eight mites per hour being easy, smooth and comfortable. 
It rides easier and has cost less for repairs than any of the twenty-two 
(ss) cars I have previously had and I have driven it 13,000 miles since 
I got it June ?th last and to day I think I drove it faster than any 
time before, over sixty mile* per hour with five passengers. It is by 
far the easiest car on tires I have ever had. One tire made 11,800 miles, 



1 8,800 and the others from 4,000 up. 

1 know you will be as glad to hear as I am to tell of the satisfaction 
I have had with the car. 



(Signed) Harlan W. Whippli. 
Not*. — There is no better known or more exacting motor car en- 
thusiast and sportsman in this country than Mr. Harlan W Whipple 
ex-president of the American Automobile Association 




BUILT BY BRAINS 



-FOR- 



MEN WHO KNOW 



Dealers 

Naw You Cm A. O. South worth Co. Inc.. Broadway 

Boston Mai* Matheson Co. of Boston, njo Mueacauaetts 

Aw.. Cambridge, Hut 

Chicaoo, III Blrd-Sykes Co., 1470 Michigan Aw 

PBLADUraiA. Pa. Nobtit ft Fasritt. cor. Broad and Cherry Bte. 

Prmmrao, Pa M e th eaoa Agency, 41 Leader Building. 

Butimu. llD Hatkeaon Co. of Maryland, 100, Morton St. 

Sam PBAxeneo. Cai_. . .Hatkeaon Co. of California, 441 Golden Gats 

Ave. 

Si. Loon, Mo South Side Auto Co., tjjo 8. Grand Aw. 

Auaiit. N. V..... AlbanyGaraga Grapany, ,&-,« Howard St 

BmaHAwroH. N. Y H. D. Clinton Auto Co. 

Pon Watmb, Imd. Straua Broa. ft Company. 

MrooLrrowK, N. Y. Empire Garage Company. 

Portland, Ona H. L. Keats Auto Company, 80-81 8ewnth St. 

Rocasara, N. Y Rochester Automobile Company. 

William! roar Pa. Hothfuas-Howard Iron Works. 

Lomo Bkamcw, N. J.. . . .Long Branch Auto Co. 
Dealon are wanted fat all localrnee where wa are not now reniaaaniei 

Matheson Motor Car Co. 

Makers 

Mats Office asd Factory. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

(Licensed tjndar Seldan Patent) 




The general uaeofthiacar by 
baa earned for it 



THE DOCTOR'S CAR 



Tbia ear cornea to you with full equipment, including top, storm 
apron, gas lamps and generator. It is the easiest car to care for and ths 
most eeoaomtcal to run. 



The AUTOCAR CO., 

Mrmbtr A. L. A. 



Ardmore, Pa. 




MOTOR CARS 

afford the purchaser the very best value to be 
had on the market at present. All Nationals 
are equipped with ball-bearings throughout, 
including the motor. 




Model K, 4-cyL,4ix5 
$3,500 

Model N, 4-C7L, 5*5 
$3,70* 



All NATIONALS HAVE TWO COMPLETE 
SYSTEHS OF IGNITION 




Model R, 6-cyL, 4}x4| 

Model T, 6-cyl. f 5x5 
$5,000 



Write for particulars and our Booklet 
"What Owners Say About Their nationals" 

NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 

1000 East 2 2d Street INDIANAPOLIS, DTD. 
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Mere Enjoyable 



Prevents accidents, makes the tire last longer, 
saves more than half the tire bill, protects the 
car and protects the tourist against injuries and 
expensive and perplexing delays. 

Every tourist should see that his car is fully 
equipped with Woodworth Treads. It will be 
money in his pocket and make his tour a happier 
and more comfortable one. His car will not 
skid on muddy and slippery roads and his tires 
cannot be punctured when they encounter sharp 
stones and glass and the rutty, rocky and general 
unevenness of the country road over which he 
travels. 

The Woodworth Tread will not stretch or 
crack in any kind of weather or hard usage. It 
positively will not chafe or heat the tire but on 

the contrary tends to cool it. 

The first and most successful tire protector 
made. Many imitators. No equals. 

Prices $8.00 to $25.00, each according to size. 

THE WOODWORTH SPECIAL TREAD. 
For rough and rutty roads a special tread is 
made with oval headed steel rivets set closely 
along the sides to take the wear and tear of 
rough, rutty roads and sharp stones. Special 
treads 20% additional. 

Send for new catalogue. 



LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO. 

NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 



J-JERE is proof that 
the entire country 
is awaking to the 
structural operative 
and economical ad- 
vantages of the 




Over Any Other Car 

Elmore Town Car $2,280.00 
Elmore Taxicab ■ 2,250.00 

In spite of the fact that ours is the only fac- 
tory in America to increase its output over 1907, 
almost every Elmore agent is confronted with a 
shortage of cars. 

Not only would most of the agents gladly pay 
a premium for more cars, but we have been 
compelled for two months to refuse requests 
for new agencies and requests from our larger 
dealers for an increased allotment of cars. 

Surely this condition should prove beyond 
question the fact that the entire country is 
awaking to the structural, operative and econom- 
ical advantages of the valveless, two cycle Elmore 
over any other car. The time is past for an ar- 
gumentative discussion of these advantages. 
They have of themselves pushed the Elmore into 
a position which makes it the most-talked-of car 
in the automobile world to-day. 

Elmore Manufacturing Co. 

1304 Amanda Street 
CLYDE - OHIO 
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"It'a nice to know bow far jon 10; 
And tbU wUl show the Speed,— alio." 



(TACHODOMETER) 



THE 
SCIENTIST'S 

SPEED 
INDICATOR 



Registers how far, total, and for each jtrip, Double scale 
shows each speed at all times, from zero to 6a miles 
per hour. 

ONLY SPEED INDICATOR THAT CAR BE ACCURATELY 
SET TO ZERO AT ANY TIME BY THE OWNER. 




NO SPRINGS or variable ele- 
ments, no delicate mechanism — 
ONLY ONE MOVING 
PART. 



Price, complete, ready to 
pot on ur car, *75-oo 



Thousand* of Veeder 
Odometer* in use to one 
of any other make. 

The Veeder Mfg.Co., 

Sargeant St n 
HARTFORD, CT. 
— — — _s 




£Stpb D °o da s?board odo- 
meter. Complete with flexible 
•baft and attaching fixturee, ready 
to put on any ear. $20. 



Whenever Michelin tires 
are compared with any 
other makes for good 
wearing service, reliability, 
durability and economy, 
the lead of Michelins is al- 
ways emphasized, and here 
are some reasons why. 

In 1895 Michelin made the first successful 
automobile tires ever constructed. Our entire 
time and attention ever since have been de- 
voted to building tires and tubes only, and not 
divided among various lines of rubber pro- 
ducts. 

Michelin tire quality proves that concen- 
tration counts, by winning every important 
contest in Europe and America in which they 
participate. Michelins get harder usage in 
these events than you can ever give them, and 
they invariably withstand it successfully. 

Don't you think we know something about 
tires when you consider that to September last 
we had made 1,180,830, or tires enough to 
equip 26,837 automobiles, each and every 
year since 1895) 

In spite of the fact that Michelin tires cost a 
trifle more than others, more than half the cars 
in Europe are equipped with them, because the 
car owners can get no other tires to give the 
Michelin's economy and satisfaction of service. 

Isn't it about time that you equipped 
•ome of your cars with Michelins to 
show your customers that in EVERY 
particular your car is the BEST in its 
price and class ? 

MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 

MILLTOWN, N. J. 

NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway BOSTON, 89s BoyUton Street 
CHICAGO. 1 344 Michigan Are. BUFFALO, 008 Main Street 
DETROIT, 247 Jeffereon Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 308 Van Hen ATS. 
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5~£ 


WRAPPED TREAD 

TIRES 



Thanks to AJAX 
quality, 

it doesn't cost us 
one per cent, 
to back up 
the guarantee 
that goes 
with 

every AJAX 
tire— 5,000 miles 
of 

road service. 

Do you know 
any cheaper 
or 

more effective 
advertising argument 
than that? 
Or 

any better 
recommendation 
for a tire? 
Puts 

the burden of proof 
on us — 
relieves you 
of all risk when you 
buy AJAX tires 

Write for copy of Guarantee, stating what size tire you are using. 
Address Dept. C. 

AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 

«BNB8AL OFFICES : N. B. Cor. 87th Street and Broadway /.New York 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. 

„,__ . • BRANCHES: 

Bolton 8l'9 a 7 B^. adw l? Denver. 1629 Cleveland Place 

ChlcS, 1418 M^Z2i on » St - = ™_ Seattle, 1102 Broadway 
DWroK' 7$ vf^JE***?*- 84111 Francisco, 460 6oIden Gate Ave. 
™i. /« Woodward Ave. Los Angeles, 1040 S. Main St. 
Agents In all large cities. 



TRADE MARK jff^ REGISTERED IN 

wmm oils 



THERE IS A FUNDAMENTAL ERROR IN 
THE USE OF GREASE FOR LUBRICANTS 

This lies in the simple fact that grease requires the 
aid of frictional heat to melt it, before it even begins to 
lubricate. The harder the grease, the greater the fric- 
tional heat required to soften it. Friction between 
metals always means loss of power and fuel and increased 
wear and tear. 

The original excuse for grease was the waste and muss 
from the dripping away of fluid oils. It is nearly im- 
possible to keep bearings lubricated with fluid oils be- 
cause so much is wasted. This practical difficulty and 
loss is inseparable from the use of ordinary lubricating 
oils. ** 

THERE IS NO FUNDAMENTAL ERROR, 
NO PRACTICAL DISADVANTAGE IN 

NON-FLUID OILS 

Their non-fluid character avoids the muss, the waste, 
the trouble, the unreliability of fluid oils. They are 
oils — not greases — and begin to lubricate the instant a 
shaft begins to revolve in its bearings. Theory ap- 
proves the Non-Fluid Oil idea; practical experience 
fully confirms the theory. 

We're bound to have some good hot weather soon — 
hot days when grease becomes soft and sloppy and 
leaks away like oil, spattering the car and causing un- 
told muss and trouble. Non-Fluid Oils remain the same 
— summer and winter. 

A test is the best proof. Try NON-FLUID OILS. 
Dealers everywhere keep them. Go to your dealer for a 
trial order of genuine NON-Fluid Oils, but in buying be 
sure to look for our name and trademark, or you may 
get a poor imitation under a similar name. 

Originator* andSole Manufacturers of Non-Fluid Oils 

HEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 

Dept. F, 14-16 Church Street, New York City 




K. No. 00 

SPECIAL 
For Sliding Gear 
Transmission. 



K. No. 000 

For differentials, 
axles, etc., and 
general use In 
compression cups. 
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Speed and Camp 
Equipment 




are closely related. The higher the 
speed, the greater must be the distance 
visible, in order to give time for stop- 
ping or turning when an obstruction 
is met. To save a few dollars on the 
headlights is the poorest of economies, 
for it robs night driving of its pleas- 
ures and virtually limits one to day- 
light use of his car. 

The searchlight should be at least 
a size larger than the headlights, since its function is not simply to light up^the road around 
bends, but to supplement the headlights by its longer and more concentrated beam. For the 
highest speeds, it is well to carry a pair of 6 inch gas lamps as side lights. We furnish these on 
special order with one flat socket, rights and lefts. 

With an adequate lamp equipment, night motoring becomes absolutely delightful. Thous- 
ands of Rushmore owners have already learned this, and the growing demand is already taxing 
the capacity of our enlarged factory. J 

'RUSHMORE 'DYNAMOWORKS ^SSSMkitS&SS 



«« 



AUSTIN" 

THE AMERICAN FAVORITE 



MODEL XC-T 




The highest powered touring car on the marker 7 ^ an . 
More „ f the AUSTIN ^juilt ^ oT^CZy^T 

If** Cans 



Model XC-T, 90 H.P. Six Cylinder Tourlne ear 
Model XC-R, 90 H.P. Six Cylinder Comblnatfon Hoadat.r 
Model XC-L, 90 H.P. Six Cylinder DetaoSable-To^frSuslne. 



w^ e ! ^ X "S- 59 H p - Four Cylinder Touring Car 
5J°2 e ! L 5" R ' 60 H p - F °i»- Cylinder Combination" n™,,,.,.., 
Model ^"L- 60 H p - four Cylinder Detachable-Ton^ 
WRITE FOR DESCRTPTIOH AND DISCOUNTS * Llmoiutae. 



.„„ ^eovmriiun AnD DISCOUNTS 

AUSTIN AUTOMOBILE CO, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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"AN AUTO ARISTOCRAT" 

Whether running at high speed or low speed it's always the same with the 
-Silent, Comfortable, Reliable. Furthermore, there is no jerking or jarring when speeds 
are changed, for there are no gears to be thrown in and out. This feature supplemented by 
the wonderful flexibility of <0^is^> engines and the entire absence of vibration makes it 
possible to run <^j0fe&> Cars in the traffic of crowded city streets with as much ease and 
comfort as on the deserted country road. 

<^j0&l&> Cars also have that snappy, stylish, trim appearance which appeals so 
strongly to those who really " know." «J As to power— there is plenty of it, and to spare 
for every occasion. qThese are the reasons why the Gearless is "JUST A BIT BETTER" 

Writ.focc.uk, and n. ct n«.rc t dealer. GEARLESS MOTOR CAR CO. a»S Plymouth Ave., Rochester, H.Y..U.S.A. 

Standard Mfrs. A.M.C.M.A. New York Representative: A. L. Ruland, Temp. Quarters a B. 58th St. 



PERFECT SCORES 



FOR 



TWO STEVENS-DURYEA 
LIGHT SIXES 

In the i74-mile Endurance Run of the Automobile Club of Hartford, May 16th, over 
Hartford-Waterbury Route, the Touring Car with four passengers averaged 

15 1-7 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 

WINNING 

THE GASOLINE CONSUMPTION TEST 

FOR CARS OVER $3000.00 

WRITE FOR SIX-CYLINDER LITERATURE 

STEVENS-DURYEA CO. 

900 MAIN ST. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

MEMBER A. L. A. M. 
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He Owned a 

Portable 
Gas Factory! 

He didn't seem to be able to make the thing 
work. It flared up and ruined his lamps. 
Or it died down and left him where Moses 
was. 

But he kept on fooling with it, getting out 
of his car and puttering around in the dark, 



cleaning it, adjusting it, and getting poor 
light all the time. 

He was saving money — maybe three or 
four whole dollars in a year — maybe not that 
■ much. 



PrestOLite 

Gas Tank ?|f $20 




One night, for no apparent reason, his 
lights went way down. 

When his car came back from the repair 
shop, he bought a Prest-O-Lite Gas Tank. 

A flood of steady, white, dependable light, 
turned on and off like a gas jet. Supplies 
two i-foot burners for 60 to 200 hours, de- 
pending on size of tank. Simply exchange 
an empty tank (dial shows when) for a full 
one. 

The dealer who sends his customers elsewhere 
for Prest-O-Lite Tanks is apt to envy his com- 
petitor. 

THE PREST-O-LITE CO. 

», „ l Write I'm nearest main stalicn. 

New York , , 0 , 4 Broa wa , 

Boston... 607 Rvylston Si. 

InimnapoUs 230 E.S-tt Si. 

San Francises p oint R, chmo „J 

Tor " to 6 King Si. W. 

1600 REFILL IN Q STATIONS 



CAUTION: 

When exchanging an 
empty tank, don't let 
anyone sting you with 
an imitation that can't 
be refilled promptly or 
can't be sold at a good 
price. 



Always Look 
at the 
Name-Plate 




jfS. 



WHICH DO YOU PREFER' 

The Hedgeland EqualUe, drives both wh««h podtivety, dt-nhte J2 Llfc toi/™' 

THE FOREST CITY^MOTOR CAR COM- 
Manufacturers Jewell Automobiles. 



n 



Massillon, Ohio, Feb. 28, 1008 
Hedgeland Mfg. Co. 

Canton, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs:— Going to Cleveland a few weeks 
ago, and running around a horse and phaeton, we 
went into a ditch with our right end rear wheel 
up to the hubs in soft mud. We pulled out of 
this without a particle of trouble, and ean con- 
scientiously say your Equalizer is the best thing 
of the kind we have seen. 

Yours very truly, 
Forest City Motor Car Company, 
H. A. Croxton, Pres. and freas. 




THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO 
E. Delbare, Manager. 



FOR WHICH IT IS MADK me-««ver, tire saver, nerve and power saver 

HEDCELAN D MFG. CO., - CANTON, 



. Chicago, Oct. 17. 1007. 
it mere is one thing about the car that gives 
me more satisfaction and pleasure than anv other, 
it is the way your device pulls through mud anil 
out of mud holes and the absence of skidding 
on slippery pavements. 

Your, very t ruly, H. E. Delbare. 

JON'ES IMPROVED LOOSE LEAF SPE- 
CIALTY COMPANY. 

Chicago. III., Oct. 31, 1907. 
Many times the Hedgcland Equalizer has en- 
abled me to pull through mud-holes where fortv 
and fifty horsepower with Differential Axle's 
were being pulled through by a farmer. 

Verv ■— "- f " - 



UII^U MtllMIISM uy A IrtllllCr. 

ry^mily yours. Harry S. Jones 



a new car, insist upon it; if vou 
*.ITE US FOR LIST OF CARS 



OR10 






ARE THE BEST 

INGS • TUBES 

W Q 



THE DIAMONdIruBBER CO. AKRON, OHIO 
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HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 



The 



supreme sense of satisfaction to be derived in owning a car admirably suited to meet the requirements of the 
but J'™ m °t°rist who, realizing the disadvantages experienced in the maintenance of the high-powered car can not 
avorably look upon the well-made and properly designed machines of medium power and weight, eliminating the 
terrific cost of up-keep. 

The Moline" Roadster is light, flexible and beautifully designed to please in every way the most fastidious. 

It has an abundance of Hill Climbing ability and speed enough to 
satisfy all but an insane longing toward the hazardous. 

On the road this car runs 
smoothly and quietly, uninter- 
rupted by the change of gears and 
sensitive in the highest degree to 
the wishes of its driver. 

Moline 
Automobile Co. 

EAST MOLINE, ILL. 

Members A. M. C. M. A. 
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BRILLIANT RECORDS OF VARIOUS TIRES 

are always interesting. But not so interesting to you as the genuine assur- 
ance that the tires you buy shall be the kind that make the records good. 
Our unequaled factory efficiency makes impossible a single flaw in the 
entire output of 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Clincher Tires 

How we alone have achieved 
this, we tell in detail in "Factory 
Facts," our new book. Write 
for it and read it. 

VijS PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
UFV7 JBANNBTTE, PA. 



BTOFALO: 7 i7 Main Street 
DETROIT: 137 Jeffenon Avenue 
SAH FRAHClsCO: 512 Minion St. 
HEW YORK: 1 741 Broadway 



CLEVELAND: 2134-6 Eut ninth St. 
CHICAGO: 1241 MkUgan Avenna 
BOSTOB: 167 OUv«r Street 






factor* 




The Severest Tests 

have demonstrated time and time 
again that the principles employed in 

TimKen Roller Bearings 

are the only correct ones that insure 
perfect transmission of all power to 
traction use, eliminating both friction 
load and end thrust. 

A Stoddard Dayton Stock Car 
equipped complete with Timken 
Roller Bearings finished April i 2 th, 
a ten-day century run, 1,000 miles 
over the roughest roads with all 
adjustments sealed, something im- 
possible for a car equipped with the 
ordinary type of bearings to perform 

And these are some of the reasons why more than <« „». „ * . „ , 

and over 90 per Z>l^te<£L^*T^^ m ^ ° f high - American ^mobiles 

Are you ? If not, won't you let us rive v™, TnSfJ * ft bulIders ar e now using them. 

Pve y° u some fi gires that prove ? These are yours for the asking. 

The Timken Roller Bearina Axle f n r anTAn riu- 
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OVERLAND VICTORIES 



Overland cars do not have to rely on past performances. Each event in which they are 
entered adds to their list of victories. The following list of recent events should interest every 
intending purchaser: 

Indianapolis Hill Climb, March 24, '08 First Prize 

Fort George Hlil Climb, April 9, '08 Second Prize 

Indiana Reliability Run, May 20, '08 Perfect Score 

Cincinnati Hili Climb, May 3, '08 Second Prize 

Bridgeport, Conn., May 3, '08 First and Second 

Wiiiiamsport, Pa., June 6, '08 Two Firsts 

You take no chances when you buy the OVERLAND. Every car is built right to the 
smallest details. 20-22 h.p., 4-cylinder, shaft drive, 96-inch wheel base, full elliptic springs, trans- 
mission and differential in one housing on rear axle, NO SIDE LEVERS. Write for catalogue. 

AMERICAN MOTOR CAR SALES COMPANY 

FACTORY SALES AGENTS FOR AMERICAN, MARION AND OVERLAND OARS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




who desires "all the comforts of home" en route, a John Boyle Trunk is a necessary equipment— affords ample accommoda- 
tion for anything he or she may wish to carry — every requirement of toilet and dress and other necessities in ont roomy, 
safe, sure— under lock and key— water-proof and dust-proof trunk, strapped out of your way at the rear of the car. Easily 
opened en route. At your destination unstrap from car and send into your rooms. Gives pleasure, comfort and satisfac- 
tion to all tours; you know you are ready for any emergency regardless of weather changes 
or stop-overs en route. 

JOHN BOYLE TRUNKS 

ar f llg j t ~ impact— capacious— accessible— inexpensive— reliable— weather-proof— dust-proof andindestructible.andpresent 
a handsome appearance. They are built with especial view to the use intended and are strong to withstand the roughest 
wage, yet light to avoid overweighting the car. Their Quality and Price make them the most inexpensive you can buy. 

Write for Style Book and Prices for the various makes of cars 

john Boyle & Co., 112-114 Duane st. New York 70-72 Reade st. 
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1 

Are You Quite Satisfied ? 






1 1 


1 


IMPORTED 

DIE 
FORGINGS 


CHROME NICKEL STEEL! 
CHROME VANADIUM STEEL ! 
SPECIAL AUTO STEEL! 


FOR ALL 
AUTOMOBILE 
PARTS 




COST LE 


:SS THAN CASTINGS IN THE FIRST PLACE I 





ROUND 
BARS 
ALL 
SIZES 



CHROME NICKEL STEEL ! 
CHROME VANADIUM STEEL 
SPECIAL AUTO STEEL ! 
SPECIAL GEAR STEEL! 



MILL LENGTHS 
OR CUT OFF 

TO SUIT 
PURCHASERS 



DO NOT HANDLE INFERIOR STEEL AT ALL! 



DESIGNS 
AND 
DRAWINGS 



OF MOTORS, TRANSMISSIONS 

CHASSIS 
OR OF OTHER PARTS OF CARS 



MADE 

TO 
ORDER 



AT A FIXED PRICE FOR GUARANTEED WORK! 



EXPERT 
ATTENTION 
GIVEN 



TO THE INVESTIGATION OF 
AUTOMOBILES, THEIR 
MATERIALS OR QUALITY 



FEARLESS 
HONEST 
OPINION 



A STITCH IN TIME SAVP S NINE! 



J. M. ELLSWORTH, 



Auttmobiu Engineer, 
30 Pine Street, 

NEW YORK 
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FRANKLIN 

Automobiles 

Excessive weight cannot make 
an automobile strong nor safe. 
But it makes big bills. 

The Franklin Model "H" touring-car is unique among automo- 
biles. It weighs less than 2,600 pounds. It has 42 horse-power. Its 
engine is a six-cylinder. It carries seven passengers comfortably. Yet 
it is lighter than any standard five-passenger, water-cooled automobile. 

Consider what that means in net power, and ability on American 
roads. Consider the economy. 

Type "H" is faster than any touring-car of anywhere near its 
power. It has large wheels and tires ; and like all Franklins, it has full 
elliptic spring-suspension and laminated wood frame — making its rid- 
ing qualities comfortable and easeful beyond comparison. No shock 
to the passengers; no racking of the machine. And you can steer it 
with one hand. 

A heavy automobile pounds heavily on the road — that means rapid wear-and-tear and 
discomfort. It is harder to control — that means danger. And the running-cost and depreciation- 
cost are unreasonable. 

The Franklin air-cooled engine not only gets rid of weight, but of trouble and complication. 
It economizes fuel wonderfully; and it cools perfectly, even running idle — a thing no water- 
cooled motor will do. 

Type "H" is the handsomest touring-car on the market. Its body 
of sheet metal is a work of art. No Franklin has the cheap wood body 
nor the heavy cast body. And you never knew a Franklin to wear out. 

Before you buy any automobile see it 
weighed and test its strength. 

i6h.p. 4-cylinder Runabout $1750 I a8h.p. 4-cylinder Touring-car or Runabout $2850 
16 h.p. 4-cylinder Touring-car 1850 | 43 h. p. 6-cylinder Touring-car or Runabout 4000 

Prices f. o. b. Syracuse 
Write for catalogue describing the Franklin. 

H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MODEL 248 




Price $1,800. With tonneau, $1,900. 
Fully equipped with five lamps, generator, 
horn and tools. 



HERE IS AN UNUSUAL CAR 

T^OUR cylinders— full 30 horse power — adjustable roller bearing transmission — trans- 
mission gears made of special steel that will neither mar nor chip; floating type 

rear axle; full elliptic rear springs. 

With tonneau, a complete touring car; full size; five passenger capacity; 108-inch 

wheel base; 34-inch wheels and 4-inch tires. 
Quiet, powerful, flexible and handsome. 

Tested by three seasons continuous service and perfected by the knowledge gained 
from twelve thousand Ramblers in daily use. 

Where else can you obtain similar value — size, power, efficiency, reliability, appear- 
ance and comfort ? 

Write to-day for the special 248 page catalog and complete particulars. 

THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 



CHICAGO 



Main Office and Factory, KENOSHA, WIS. 

Branches and Distributing Agencies: 
MILWAUKEE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 



SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHITE WINS 

A Partial Summary of Victories, May, 1907 -May, 1908 



PERFECT SCORE IN HARRISBURG 
ENDURANCE RUN 

Tying with three other cars in the contest of Hay 5th-6th, 
1907. For the rendt of the " run-off," see below. 

FASTEST TIME IN WILKES-BARRE 
HILL-CLIMB 

Defeating 45 high-powered gasoline cars, in the great contest 
on Decoration Day, 1907. 

FASTEST TIME IN CLEVELAND 
HILL-CLIMB 

Defeating 40 high-powered gasoline cars. 

FASTEST TIME IN CALIFORNIA 
HILL-CLIMB 

Defeating the fastest of its gasoline competitors by nearly 
two minutes on the 2 7-8 mile hill at Witter. 

PERFECT SCORES IN SEALED 
BONNET CONTEST 

™?°5J^ t c * r f « nto « ! made perfect scores in this contest 
conducted by the Automobile Club of America. 

OFFICIALLY OBSERVED NON-STOP 
RUN OF 1871 MILES 

««^" the auspices of the Royal Automobile dub of 
England and certified by that organization. 

FASTEST TIME OF THE SEASON ON 
THE TRACK 

^XM^tl**. ">4« to 12,54 and twenty-five miles 
» W«7 at the Santa Rosa Track Meet. 

OFFICIALLY DECLARED MOST 
EFFICIENT CAR 

Aot^Jfo/S'u 5"^? MWtafc conducted by the Royal 
*«tomobUe dub, the White won the contest because it devel- 
SS^fL™ 5** J*?* » Slater percentage of its assigned 
fc^AtLZZ^r™- The rating a-igned to 

WINS ENGLISH DUST TRIALS 

E Provta « offldafly that it raises less dust than any other car. 

CLEVN SWEEP IN THE GLIDDEN 
TOUR 

Three White entries make three perfect scores. 

WHITE FOR 



WON HOWER TROPHY 

The single White runabout entered in the Glldden Tour 
defeated a dozen high-priced gasoline runabouts competing 
for this prize. 



RELIABILITY 



WON CALIFORNIA 
CONTEST 

In the original contest held September 20th, two Whites 
tied with two gasoline cars. In the " run-off " held November 
15th and 16th, both Whites made perfect scores while both 
gasoline cars were penalized. 

WON QUAKER CITY ENDURANCE 
RUN 

In this contest, held January 1st, 2d and 5th, the White 
vanquished 27 gasoline can of 23 leading makes, winning the 
MacDonald & Campbell trophy. 

FASTEST TIME IN SAN FRANCISCO 
HILL-CLIMB 

Winning the free-for-all, the $2,500 class and the $3,500 
class. 

FASTEST TIME IN THE NEW YORK 
CARNIVAL HILL-CLIMB 

Making the ascent of Fort George hill in 32 1-5 seconds, 
compared with the best gasoline time of 36 seconds) largest 
entry list of any hut-climb ever held. 

NEW SAN FRANCISCO - LOS 
ANGELES RECORD 

The White car made the 478-mile mountainous Journey in 
17 hours and 17 minutes, cutting 56 minutes from the pre v ious 
figures. 

DOUBLE VICTORY IN HARRISBURG 
ENDURANCE RUN 

The single White entry was the only touring car to make 
a perfect score, winning the principal 1908 trophy, the Board 
of Trade Cup, and also the 1907 prize In a " run-off " with last 
year's other perfect-score driven. 

PERFECT SCORE IN DETROIT EN- 
DURANCE RUN 

PERFECT SCORE IN BALTIMORE 
SEALED MECHANISM CONTEST 

TWO PERFECT SCORES IN KANSAS 
CITY RELIABILITY RUN 

LITERATURE 



THE WHITE COMPANY 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 

SuTnSSciSS?' *«»2»«r « 62d Street 
ran.l!£?££& > ' '+ 6 ° ««rket Street 
PHIUBltPHU, 6*9-13 Horth Broad Street 

PITTSBURG, 138-148 Beatty St 



BOSTOH, 320 Hewbury Street 
CHICAGO, 240 Michigan Atom 
CLEVELAND, 407 Rockwell Avta 
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THIS AUTOMOBILE. 




EVERY MANUFACTURER, JOBBER AND 
DEALER IN AUTOMOBILES 
AND ACCESSORIES 

knows that good cuts are a necessity for making up advertising matter which 
will catch the eye and sell goods— the only question is, whom to send their 
orders to. 

™?rJ o an t w GSt n b l ^ ment which wi » h ^dle your work promptly and furnish 
n v2 J I™ add J° 0 per cent " t0 the sellin £ q ualit Y ^d pulling power 
self Z , ™^ g ~ ^ WiU the " life >" " sna P" an d "go" necelsJry to 

SSv^^n^?? 68 * End m 2 St com P lete Engraving Plant in America, you 

Engravings of every kind, either in colors or black and white. 

TRY US. 

MOSS PHOTOENGRAVING CO. 



★ * 9? 



295-309 Lafayette Street, Cor. Houst 
"Puck" Building, 
NEW YORK 



on, 



^ * * 
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SCHEBLER CARBURETER 




Fullest Joys to 
Automobiling. 

Eliminates every Carbureter trouble — 
is reliable and dependable under all en- 
gine speeds regardless of roads and atmos- 
pheric conditions. You can feel sure it 
will always take you where you want to 
go and will as certainly bring you back. 
Supplies a uniform mixture always and 
increases the power of your engine 20 to 
30 per cent. It makes a bad engine good 
and a good engine better. 

Our aim in designing the "SCHEBLER" 
was greatest efficiency, economy and dura- 
bility and in these qualities the 
SCHEBLER EXCELS. 

You can afford to experiment 
with chewing gum, lead pencils 
and the like, for they won't last long, but when 
it comes to buying a carbureter you want to know 
that it is the one best one made, as makeshifts 
like some of the SCHEBLER imitations will result 
in continual trouble and annoyance, wear and tear on your 
motor, and expensive repair bills. 

The "SCHEBLER" Carbureter is guaranteed to eliminate 
all Carbureter troubles — and it does. Let us prove to you 
on your own car the advantages derived from using the 
"SCHEBLER" Carbureter in preference to all others. 
Write to-day for proofs. 




WHEELER & SCHEBLER, Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 



SALES OFFICES, 

«2S?2 SAL , E ii corporation 
233-337 Randolph St., Chicago. 



NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
W. T. CONNELL, MANAGER 
36 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 



EASTERN OFFICE, 
E. J. EDMOND, MANAGER 
TheJMotor Mart, 62d and Broadway, N. Y. 



CANADIAN OFFICE, 
JOHN MILLEN & SONS, Ltd., 
Montreal, Vancouver, Toronto. 



iSSSfj g** 1 - «th & Shields Ave., Chicago.IlI. 
IU. or Supply Co., 235 Randolph St., Chicago, 

BecUey-Ralston Co., Chicago, 111. 
Chas P MlS°- "-"i." 1 ^^ St., Buffalo. N. Y. 
PierJ'nn'M'P"'.? 24 ™ ain st - Buffalo, N. Y. 
B™oo 0 klyn 0t N ^ C °" 1,75 Bedford A ™" 

X Ave°"w E «v ,lic . al S K">'* C °- '33o New York 
r™ &' ™ snm £ton, D. C. 

' PiSu1g We Pa e °- 301 W °° d St " Cor - > nd A ™-' 
Chas. S. Smith i Co., 302 Broad St., Philadelphia, 

S ^ C °- 5"8 N. Broad St., 

tefiPt™"" Co., Erie, Pa. 
Wallace Bro.., Norfolk, Va. 

6 DTif.! hr ;i! * Co - M F"'C Conn, 
lii lJW** Portland, Me. 
Jas. Barter Co., Portland, Me 

Co., ».„ Dorran ' e s ;;_ R 



LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 

Neustadt Auto &. Supply Co., 3948-54 Olive St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City Motor Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
C. J. Smith & Co., 16 W. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Northern Electric Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Angier Co., 735 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Auto Supply Co., 14 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Boston Cycle & Sundry Co., 48 Hanover St., 

Boston, Mass. 
Gordon's Auto Supply Co., Elliot St., Boston, Mass. 
Florida Gas Engine & Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 
A. Baldwin & Co., Cor. Camp & Common Sts., 

New Orleans, La. 
Waite Auto Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Chanslor & Lyon Motor Supply Co., 542-6 Golden 

Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chanslor & Lyon Motor Supply Co., 930 S. Main 

St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Powell Automobile Co., 2010 Farnam St., Omaha, 

Neb. 



Archer Combs & Winters Co., 306 Oak St., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Monarch Machine Co., Des Moines, la. 

Union Supply Co., Toledo, O. 

Coughlin & Davis, 8th & Walnut Sts., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

DeMooy Bros., 1831-37 E. 55th St., Cleveland, O. 

Chas. E. Miller, 406 Erie St., Cleveland, O. 

H. T. Hearsey Vehicle Co., 113-117 West Michigan 

St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., 706-8 

Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kilbourne Sc Clark Co., 307 First Ave., Seattle, 

Wash. 

John H. Thompson & Co., 206 Jefferson Ave., 

Detroit, Mich. 
Chas. E. Miller, 227 1-2 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 

Mich. 

Denver Auto Goods Co., Denver, Col. 

Page Engineering Co., 119-121 E. York St., 

Baltimore, Md. 
Sidney B. Robey Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE RUMOR SEASON 

is here again, jtist as it always comes with the regularity of the malaria germ, or the hay- 
fever, or the June-bog; only it becomes more virulent as it gets older. 

The Whooper Company — so Dame Rumor says — will have a world-beater in the 
shape of a motor that has MORE CYCLES to it than you have fingers and toes, to sell at 
$ . Just wait and see. 

The Spouter Company has something up its sleeve that will be a combination of fea- 
tures as variegated as the ingredients in a mince pie, to sell at $ . They will show you 

later. 

The Holler Company has a new startler of the wart-tifl-we-show-you-and-get-left kind, 
a conglomeration of metals so diversified as to make the most enterprising experimenter in a 
mixer of metals quit his job in disgust and it will sell at $ . A lick and a promise. 

And so it goes on— if you have been in the business long enough you will know the 

story. 

Not so facetious, but similar in trend, are the reflections as one scans the horizon of 
trade promises. I have been asked what we are going to do, and when I started to write 
this ad it was to give the answer: 

We have found that with Maxwell principles of automobile construction and with 
honest manufacture and decent selling methods old terra firma is a good enough place to do 
business on and we are going to stay on earth, saving ourselves the trouble to come down 
again alter the soaring flights of fancy in which some of our friends now indulge 

+ , We ™*: m automobile bigness for the profits that are in it, and we are satisfied 
with the results. It pays to build the only good moderate priced automobile. Our dealers 
are satisfied, for they, too, find ^legitimate effort rewarded with a fegitimate profit. Maxwell 
owners are satisfied, because they know that they possess a car that will give satisfactory 
service : atmmimum expense, every day in the year, and that looks as stylish and taposm?- 
wrthout extra charge for the sty e and hnposition-as the highest-priced cars made anywhere. 
Being built upon well-tried design and honestly made they are free from the fmd-WSrtl 
later-on handicap of some other manufacturers. 

We will sell Maxwell cars, some ten thousand of them, of legitimate orJc**— 

f ( S 16 0n 5T change w wc make will be in the distribution of profits resulting from the 
SfT!?^* Here the new arrangement will favor the individual clealer, givTrS IS 
hustler the hustler's reward. If you are a hustler we want you and you witt^mfusTsfc le?J 
get together as soon as possible. Write to me now, telling me something of vo£ territory 





Pnsidmt 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 

P. O. BOX 103, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

lumbers A. M. CM. A. *«torfc.: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. NEWCASTLE, DID. PAWTUCKET, JR. I. 
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Touring Gar/ 
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Wr 'ask 

THE MAN ftiSj 
I WHO OWNS J 
1 ONE" it. 



Packard Motor Car Company 

Detroit, Michigan 
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WINTON 



TEN THOUSAND MILES 
NO REPAIR EXPENSE 

am more than pleased and in every 
way satisfied with the purchase of my 
Winton Six-Teen-Six. 

9 It affords me great pleasure to make 
this statement, and you have my permis- 
sion to quote me; and what is more, I will 
consider it a privilege to speak well of 
Six-Teen-Six cars to any intending pur- 
chaser if referred to me. 

Statement by Mr. Milton Schnaier. 59 West 
76th Street. New York, whose Winton Six- 
Teen-Six has run more than 10,000 miles 
without one cent for repairs. 
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MAYO RADIATORS 




Mayo Radiators 
perform their func- 
tions well underall 
conditions, and 
conditions at times 
are exacting. It is 
at just such times 
that Mayo quality 
asserts itself. 



Most of the 
High Grade Cars 
built in America 
use 

Mayo Radiators 
as regular equip- 
ment 
There s a Reason 
Send for Catalog 
Showing 
1909 Designs 



MAYO RADIATOR COMPANY 



New Haven, Conn. 




RENAULT 



<« 



Reusult Stock Runabout that broke world's 
34-hour record. 



The Car 



n 



WHY ii the RENAULT everywhere acknowledged to be the Standard of Automobile Perfection ? 

BECAUSE the RENAULT excels all other makes of Automobiles in Speed, Endurance and Reliability, which are the three raoit important 
requisites of an Automobile. 

SPEED. Ths RENAULT holds the World's Record for too miles. On March. 1008. at Ormond, Florida, M. G. Bemin drove a 00 H. P. 

t IO °- mllea * hour, is minutes and 56 1-5 seconds, an average of 8a i-a miles per hour; lowering the previous World's 
n * minutes, 34 seconds. Racing Boards have decided that a racing car, to be called a racing car and not "a freak," must run 
fee roues at an average speed of at least 60 miles an hour. Therefore the winner of the 100-mile contest earns the Blue Ribbon of Speed. 
ENDURANCE. The RENAULT holds the World's Record for aa hours. 

"noeptmnber 6, 1007, at Morris Park, a 35-45 H. P. RENAULT stock car won the 94-hour race, covering 1,079 miles at an average 
m™? . *5 miles per hour; and established a World's Record for a single car in competition on a mile track. The 14-hour race is the 
most exacting test of the endurance qualities of a car. No severer strain can be put upon a motor than 14-hours' consecutive racing, 
tut is why the >4-hour race is the Blue Ribbon Event of Endurance. 



RELIABILITY The name RENAULT is synonymous of Reliability. 

■wKtrK"* 01 * 0,0 t tm ™ New York to Chicago wi! 



Chicago without a hitch. 



30-30 t 
that of the high- 
are worth more 



RENAULT, igos model, after three years 7 use.'seils for $3,ooo7"The"initial cost of a RENAULT TsVhttle'more than 
tW thedi3enmca r ' ^ K * UM **• * 5 per cent ' ™P ort duty. Bu ' *h« superiority of workmanship and material 
RENAULT cars from 10-30 H.P. up an sold with a guarantee to make the run between New York and Chicago. All RENAULT cars 

WhTi rff *J t0M . « guarantee the RENAULT for life against any defect in either workmanship or manufacture, 
waat American car will make that statemsnt ? 

SMB ^Ire'nc i . IKPLICn7 m '~ d ' aB of the RENAULT. Try for yourself and see the 



RENAULT FRERES SELLING BRANCH 



Tel.: 3004 Columbus 



PAUL LACROIX. 0«.. Mgr. BROADWAT * 57* ST., ITKW YORK 

CBICAOO BRANCH: 154, aOchlgaa Avenue SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 316-311 Van Neas Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY: Preacott Adamson, Broad and Spring Garden Streets 
BOSTON AGENCY: A. Cutler Morse A Co, Motor Mart, Park Square 




Renault Car that broke world's 100-mile 
record. 
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ALL THAT THE 
NAME IMPLIES 




LEADS THE 
YEAR'S PROGRESS 



The Peerless Six Cylinder Car 

Peerless values of simplified construction, ease of operation and exqui- 
sitely comfortable riding qualities are demonstrated in the construction 

of the Peerless Model 20. 
A ride in the Peerless Six Cylinder 
Car is a revelation of unsuspected 
motoring luxury. 

With torque practically constant, vibra- 
tion reduced, and a silent running car, 
the passengers hardly realize that they 
are riding in a car propelled by an ex- 
plosive engine. 

Peerless Six Cylinder Motor, Intake Side 

They like it best who know it most intimately 

A new booklet ( DJ "Over the Alleghenies 
in a Six" describes this new model. 

THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

2461 Oakdale Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Elkwood Park'a wide Course Showed Up In Magnificent Shape When the Competing Cars Faced the Starter. 



LJISTORIC old Monmouth county, New Jersey, famous as the 
1 1 birthplace of Moll Pitcher, of the Revolution, and of 
Arthur Augustus Zimmerman, greatest of all bicycle riders, too, 
gave to motordom on the Fourth of July a multi-millionaire 
meet. Crusty old Jupiter Pluvius frowned upon it and stormed 
upon it, but his cloud bursts could not quench the enthusiasm of 
the Guggenheims, the Lewisohns, W. E. D. Stokes, and the other 
plethoric promoters a little bit nor stop for more than a quarter 
of an hour at a time the racing at the old Elkwood Park mile 
trottiBg circuit at Long Branch. 

The promotion of the meet was a praiseworthy bit of simon- 
pure sportsmanship on the part of the automobile enthusiasts 
of the Jersey coast summer colony. They spent money without 
stint to insure first-class sport. For a fortnight before the 
fourth the track was worked and a week ahead was treated with 
<M>oo barrels of oil to insure against dust. Liberal purses were 
PW up to attract the best cars and drivers in the metropolitan 
'strict, and the response was generous. The grandstand was 
elaborately decorated with 
flags and bunting. The visit- 
ing racing men and scribes 
were brought to Long Branch 
"> special parlor cars, lunched 
elaborately at PannacPs and 
sent away full of choice viands 
and good cheer after a rousing 
elarabake at Pleasure Bay. 

The Copper Croesuses and 
money magnates were not 
looking for any profits either 
'or themselves, having in ad- 
vance promised the surplus 
Proceeds to the local hospital. 
H °* much of a surplus the 




Elliott Reats Hit American 10-mlle Handicap Winner. 



rain allowed is to a considerable extent dependent on the 
truth of a story that received wide circulation and was 
vouched for by Tom Moore, who managed the meet, to the effect 
that the management with characteristic business prudence had 
insured against one-tenth of an inch of rainfall with the Lloyds, 
accepting odds of $7,500 to $1,500. There was little doubt at 
the track that day that one-tenth of an inch had fallen. An 
hour before the time announced for the start, the heavens twice 
opened and remained with full water power turned on for a 
quarter of an hour each time. Then the sun peeped out in a 
half-hearted, dubious sort of way, yet promisingly enough to 
jolly several hundred automobiles and several thousand enthu- 
siastic foot, trolley and 'bus passengers to start for the course. 

Arrived at Elkwood Park, it really did not look so bad or 
impossible for racing after all. To be sure, there were little 
lakes of mud amid slimy stretches of mingled oil and water. A 
postponement of an hour was announced to permit the track to 
dry out, and this helped matters considerably. It had been well 

rolled and soon was in fairly 
good racing shape, as the times 
will show. 

As the afternoon wore on 
and the weather clerk kept the 
rain in fairly good check, bar- 
ring several showers not too 
heavy to scare an enthusiast, 
the crowd grew in numbers un- 
til the seats on the little grand- 
stand at $2 per were all taken, 
the tiny bleachers were en- 
tirely filled, and several thou- 
sand railbirds lined the fence. 
On the lawns at either side of 
the stand close to half a hun- 
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Officials Confer on Postponement After a Heavy Shower. 



dred cars were parked at $10 each, scores of automobiles were 
in the open field near the clubhouse at the head of the stretch, 
and as many more were drawn up along the fence on the back- 
stretch. Conservatively estimating, there were 300 cars and 5,000 
people on hand. With good weather both of these figures would 
undoubtedly have been doubled. The Jersey coast, be it re- 
marked, is one of the biggest automobiling centers in the country 
in summer, and its hot-weather colonists are accordingly in an 
excellent position to command every facility for the holding of 
an event of this character, even including long-since abandoned 
horse racing tracks as a venue for a meet. 

The races all had good sized fields of really fast cars and the 
contests were hard and closely fought. It was mean that that 
cantankerous Jupiter Pluvius had such a grouch on. The man- 
agement and the sport put up deserved better treatment at his 
hands. 

The outcome, however, was encouraging enough to make it 
pretty sure that the Fourth of July meet at Elkwood Park will 
hereafter have a permanent place on the racing calendar. 

Two accidents of the bone-breaking variety marred the meet. 
Both occurred in the 50-mile race. The first one was when an 
Autocar, driven by C. E. Fisher, and a Stearns, piloted by Arthur 
Warren, came into collision in rounding the south turn. The 
Stearns was overturned, throwing out the crew. Warren had 
his collar bone and three ribs broken, and James Crawford, his 
mechanic, had his leg so badly crushed that it has to be ampu- 



tated below the knee. A few minutes 
later M. R. Guggenheim's Renault, 
driven by Al. Bellows, lost a tire and 
dashed through the fence. Henry 
Myer, the mechanic, evolved with a 
broken leg. The pitching of a hos- 
pital tent in the infield and the con- 
spicuous presence of an ambulance 
had not been a useless precaution 

A five-mile race for stripped cars 
or stock chassis for a silver cup and 
a purse of $50 was the curtain raiser. 
It had for starters a promising quin- 
tette, made up of Al. Poole, Isotta; 
Arthur Warren, Stearns six-cylinder ; 
Ralph De Palma, Allen-Kingston, and 
Al. Bellows, driving M. R. Guggen- 
heim's Renault. The Allen-Kingston 
took the lead during the first mile, 
followed by the American and the 
Stearns in order. De Palma was 
never headed. Drawing gradually 
away, he finally won by a hundred yards from Elliott, who beat 
Warren the same distance. The fractional times of the winners 
were: 1 mile, 1:13; 2 miles, 2:162-5; 3 miles, 3:192-5; 4 miles, 
4:23 1-5; 5 miles, 5:25 4-5; Elliott, 5:31 2-5; Warren, 5:38 2-5. 

The Isotta was practically left at the post, though starting its 
motor and later lost jts right rear tire and was stopped by Dr. 
J. R. Overpeck, of Philadelphia, the referee. 

Then came the ten-mile race for fully equipped touring cars 
or runalxmts manned by simon-pure amateurs under the A. A. A. 
rules as follows : W. B. Anderson, 50-horsepower Welch ; James 
Doig, 30^horsepower- Stearns; Thomas J. Scully, 30-horsepower 
Packard,, and Stewart Elliott, 50-barsepower American. It was 
a rattling good race between Elliott and Doig with Scully in 
warm pursuit and Anderson in fourth place. For two miles less 
than a hundred feet separated the leaders. Then the big powered 
American drew gradually away and finally won by 300 yards in 
10 : 53, with the Stearns second in 1 1 .07 2-5, and the Packard 
third in 1 1 :42 3-5. 

Elliott's times by miles were : 



1 mile i:i6 

2 " 2:20 

? " ....3:24 

< 4:27 3-5 

5 " 6:31 1-6 



Smiles :. 6:36 2-6 

7 " .....7:38 2-6 

8 •" 8:43 2-6 

9 •• 9:47 2-5 

10 " ...10:53 




Cars Getting Into Action at the Start of the 5-mile Event. 



Long-distance races were made prominent features of the card 
and began with the 50 miles, in which the following lined up : Al. 
Bellows. Renault; Harry Michener, Lozier; Arthur Warren, 
Stearns; C. E. Fisher, Autocar; 
Ralph De Palma, Allen-Kingston; 
Stewart Elliott, American, and W. B. 
Anderson, Welch. For the first nine 
miles there was a rattling good scrap 
between the American and the Allen- 
Kingston, with an interesting see- 
saw struggle also in progress be- 
tween the pursuing pair, the Lozier 
and the Renault. Elliott held the 
lead for five miles and was then 
passed by De Palma. The American 
in the tenth mile was stopped by some 
ignition trouble and lost its place as 
runner up to the Allen-Kingston, 
which from here on was never 
headed, winning in 55:593-5, a new 
record for the track by 62-5 sec- 
onds. The Lozier was second with 
47 miles, and W. B. Anderson's 
Welch, which was driven by C. 
Frewin, third, with 44 miles. The 
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Autocar, Renault and Stearns had been put out of the running 
by the accidents recited above. The intermediate times were : 

Miles. Leader. Time. 

6 Elliott 6:49 

10 De Palma 11:25 

16 De Palma 16:47 

20 De Palma 22:00 4-6 

26 De Palma 27:46 

SO De Palma 33:17 1-5 

35 De Palma 38:00 2-5 

40 De Palma 44:41 1-5 

45 ...De Palma 50:46 

60 De Palma 55:69 S-6 

Two drivers essayed to beat the mile track record of 53 
seconds put up by the late Emanuel Cedrino, in the Fiat, on the 
occasion of his racing debut in this country in 1903. M. J. Sey- 
mour was first away in the Christie, but could do no better on 
such a soft track — there had been more showers — than :S7 1-5. 
Ralph De Palma in the Allen-Kingston scored 61 2-5 seconds. 

A speedy octette of long-distance track performers faced the 
starter for the 100-mile race, which concluded the racing. They 
were: Al. Poole, 60-horsepower Isotta; Harry Michener, 45- 
horsepower Lozier; J. Price, 45-horsepower Acme; Stewart 
Elliott, 50-horsepower American; Ralph De Palma, 40-horse- 
power Allen-Kingston; Felix Prossen, 40-horsepower Bian- 
chi; Ed. Von Kathergill, 50-horsepower Pope-Toledo, and 
L M. Appercu, 20-40-horsepower Cadillac. The struggle 
that ensued was a hard- fought battle with varying leadership 
that kept the interest and enthusiasm of the spectators keyed 




toiler Makes Change of Tire In One Minute. 

up from start to finish. It was besides a game all around exhibi- 
tion of perseverence and pluck on the part of the drivers, for 
before the race was one-third over the rain again began to fall 
and made a skating rink of the course. The cars skidded badly 
at the turns and often swayed from side to side in the stretches. 
In fact, the going was so bad that there were calls to the referee 
to declare the race off. Dr. Overpeck, however, refused, pro- 
nouncing the course safe for long-distance racing and declaring 
that the contestants had a right to a run for their entrance fees. 
. Elliott went away in the lead and held it for ten miles, when 
De Palma, who had been pursuing him hotly, took it from him. 
Hie contest soon split up into a triangular duel of three pairs 
of cars, the Allen-Kingston and the American fighting for the 

A L0Z ' er a " d the Is0tta alternatin 8 ahead of one another, 
and the Acme and the Bianchi having a merry scrap further back. 

Around the 35th mile Poole stopped for goggles and then 
oegan chasing the flying leaders in earnest. Within five miles he 
™ caught and passed De Palma. Elliott had dropped out in the 
20 " mile. The former bicycle racer, however, would not be 
oaken off and hung on tooth and nail. Mile after mile the pair 
lg-wagged in the mud by the cheering stand. Closer and closer 
e ,| anke « car crept up on the Italian machine and finally got 

with , rt!" T tHe &>th mile- Then Poole woke up and cut loose 
tooW A CaUght and passed the Allen-Kingston. Both 

°°k desperate chances in the mud. But the Savannah and Briar- 





Picturesque Finish by the Stearns In 10-mlle. 

cliff winning brand was too fleet for the Allen-Kingston, well 
and courageously as it was driven, and, drawing gradually away, 
finally won by the length of the stretch in 2 hours 10 minutes 
364-5 seconds. The Allen-Kingston was beaten by but 12 sec- 
onds. The Lozier was third with 93 miles, the Bianchi fourth 
with 88 miles, Acme fifth, 82 miles, Cadillac sixth, 77 miles, Pope- 
Toledo, seventh, 70 miles. The score was : 
Miles. 



20. 
30. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70.. 
80.. 
90.. 
100.. 



Leader. 


Time. 








23:11 2-6 




36:08 




60:06 








79:54 




93:07 2-6 




106:03 




118:20 2-5 




130:26 4-5 



It may be of interest to watchers of the success of the various 
makes of tires to note that Michelins were first and second in 
the 100 and first in the 50-mile race. After the races the drivers 
and scribes were given a clambake at Price's, Pleasure Bay. 



ROCKVILLE CLUB HOLDS SUCCESSFUL CLIMB. 

Rockville, Conn., July 2. — The Automobile Club of Rockville 
is to be congratulated on the success which attended the holding 
of its first hill-climb. The course measures 7-10-mile and is a 
stiff grade, which had been prepared by sprinkling with calcium 
chloride solution. Robinson in the Stevens-Duryea six and 
Bourgue in the Knox were the stars of the day in the large car 
class, while the Ford runabout took honors in its class. The 
Stevens-Duryea's record of 141 flat in the final was not ap- 
proached, the Knox and Thomas-Detroit times of :50 and :50 1-5, 
respectively, made in Event 5, coming closest to it, the Knox 
also doing the hill in :5o flat in Event 6. In the latter, J. W. 
Swan in the Corbin was a good third in :50 2-5, a Stevens-Dur- 
yea taking this event in :43 1-5. 




Where the Guggenheim Renault Turned Itself Over. 
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WILDWOOD AUTOISTS CELEBRATE THE FOURTH 



IA/ILDVVOOD-BY-THE-SEA, N. J., July 6.-A battle royal 

V V between the Chadwick and the Fiat was the feature of 
Saturday afternoon's sprints over the famous Central avenue 
mile straightaway speedway, and the result proved a hard-earned 
victory for the foreigner, its 120 horsepower proving too much 
of a handicap for the 50 horsepower of the Pennsylvania designed 
car. Paul Schill and Willie Haupt were the drivers, and each 
exerted every ounce of strength and technical wisdom to land 
his car in the lead. Under the circumstances the result is a prac- 
tical triumph for Haupt and the Chadwick, for, despite the dis- 
parity in power, each of the three trials of the latter in the 
official time trials was slower by but 2-5 of a second than those 
of his 40 per cent, more powerful rival. The Fiat's times were 
:45 2-5, :44 3-5 and .42 3-5, while the Chadwick's trials were made 
in :45 4-5, .43 4-5 and :43 2-5. The Fiat's best time not alone 
broke the best previous gasoline figures — Monte Robert's :44 
flat — but was also two-fifths of a second under the course record 
Of =43 fiat made last Labor Day by Bert Holland in a Stanley 
steamer. Haupt twice succeeded in besting the 1907 gasoline 
record, while Schill was also able to do the trick but once. The 
Fiat's average for its three official time trial trips was -.44 3-15, as 
against the Chadwick's :44S-I5- Haupt claims that he can beat 
142 flat over the course, and would have done so had not some 
gravel found its way into his gearcase and interfered with the 
prompt shifting of his gears. 

There was something of a mix-up in the $2,001 to $3,000 class 
when Frank Lescault, driver of the P. & S. car, protested all the 
other cars in the event for the reason that they were not 
equipped with fenders, as per catalogue— the program calling 
for catalogue equipment. After a consultation the officials re- 
fused to entertain his protest, whereupon Lescault left the 
course, withdrawing his car from all the other events in which 
it was entered and departing immediately for New York. It 
later developed that the P. & S. had made faster time than any 
of its competitors in the event, and as the prize was "up in the 
air," the event was run again as a special, when W. Mullen's 
Thomas "Forty" bested the Pennsylvania "Thirty" and the Ap- 
person "24-30" with a mile in 1 :02 flat. 

Besides the Fiat-Chadwick duel, the time trials were rendered 
interesting by the excellent performances of the Chalmers- 
Detroit, which covered the course in :5i 2-5 ; of the Apperson, 
driven by "Charlie" Swain, ex-president of the Quaker City 
Motor Club, who, despite the fact that he was the only "pure" 
driver in the official time trials, took his car to the wire in 
:S2 2-5 ; and of the Parkin "40," a comparative newcomer, which 
went two trips in 1553-5 and :5 3 respectively, with young "Joe" 
Parkin, son of the builder, at the wheel. Eddie Wilkie, with his 
18-horsepower Buick, negotiated the course in 1 .13 3-?, equaling 
the time made in the trials by the Cleveland "40." Wilkie had 
previously captured the under $1,250 class for gasoline with the 
same car in 1 128 1-5, excelling the time of the winning Mitchell 
m the $1,251 to $2,000 class by nearly five seconds. 

Mullen and Magraw, in Thomas "40's," and W. Sprankle in 
a "45" Premier, battled for the honors in the $3,001 to $4,000 
class; the Thomases finished one-two, Mullen winning in 1 :04 2-5. 

Schill and the monster Fiat easily registered in the four- 
cylinder over $4,000 class, with a mile in : 5 3 1-5, "Charlie" Swain 
being unable to do better than 1 :oi 2-5, owing to a cylinder miss- 
ing. Had he done as well as he did later in the time trials, 
:52 2-5, he would have had the satisfaction of collaring a cup 
from Schill. The latter also easily annexed the free-for-all, 
Haupt being unable to get his Chadwick to the tape owing to 
ignition trouble. Schill for the first time let the Fiat out, get- 
ting under the :50 mark. His time was 149 4-5, and Joe Parkin, 
who finished second, could do no better than :584-5. 

The course was in excellent shape and was kept clear at all 



times with the assistance of the Ninth Philadelphia Boys' 
Brigade, under Clement M. Devine. An early morning rain, 
which promised to spoil the sport, had the effect of packing 
down the surface and laying the dust. The summary: 

GASOLINE CARS, UNDER $1,250. 

1. Bulck 18 Eddie Wilkie 1:28 1-5 

2. Mitchell 20 W. M. Cram 1:28 2-5 

GASOLINE CARS, $1,261 TO $2,000. 

1. Mitchell 35 W. M. Cram 1:33 

2. Overland 24 W. H. Fnrd 1:35 4-5 

GASOLINE CARS, $2,000 TO $3,000. 

1. Palmer & Singer 45 Frank Lescault 1:13 1-5 

2. Pennsylvania 30 Len Zengle 

3. Apperson 24-30 George L. Davis 

GASOLINE CARS, $3,001 TO $4,000. 

1. Thomas 40 W. Mullen 1:04 2-5 

2. Thomas 40 W. Magraw 

3. Premier 45 W. J. Sprankle . 

FOUR-CYLINDER CARS OVER $4,000. 
*l»t 120 Paul Schill :6S 1-5 

2. Apperson 48 Charles J. Swain 1:012-5 

3. Stearns 60 H. Goodln 

SIX-CYLINDER GASOLINE CARS. 

1. Chadwick 80 F. J. Nordell 1:00 

2. Parkin 40 J. W. Parkin, Jr 1:001-5 

FREE-FOR-ALL. 

J- 2»* 120 Paul Schill :49 4-5 

2. Parkin 40 J. W. Parkin, Jr :58 4-5 

3. Chalmers-Detroit 40 W. J. Brown 

SPECIAL FOR GASOLINE CARS. $2,000 TO $3,000. 
I Thomas .. 40 W. Mullen 1:02 

2. Pennsylvania 30 Len Zengle 

3. Apperson 24-30 Geo. E. Davis 



Flat 



2. Chadwick 



TIME TRIALS, OPEN TO ALL CARS. 

120 Paul Schill :44 3-5 

:45 2-5 
-.42 3-5 

50 Willie Haupt :45 4-5 

:43 4-6 

3. Chalmers-Detroit 40 W. J. Brown -51 2-5 

k 4?S5i rson < 8 c - *• Swain :62 2-5 

5. Parkin 40 J. W. Parkin, Jr :56 3-6 

'53 

7 ISS?" 40 w - Magraw 1:011-5 

7. Apperson 24-30 Geo. E. Davis 1:06 3-6 

q nii;i 18 E - Wilkie 1:13 3-5 

». Cleveland 40 w. A. Wood 1:13 3-5 

The carnival wound up Saturday night with the presentation 
of medals and prizes at the big band stand on the boardwalk. 
Paul Schill, besides his other prizes, was given a handsome 
gold medal for driving the car that lowered the course record. 

Friday's reliability run from Philadelphia was marred some- 
what by the combined antics of J. Pluvius and the constables at 
Magnolia. The former, however, acted quite decently as com- 
pared with the latter. He let up now and then ; the constables 
never. About forty cars left the Jersey side of the Delaware 
for this place. At Magnolia, about six miles from the start, a 
Pair of constables were "on the job." Each driver was asked 
to show his license card and certificate, and the unlucky wight 
who had neglected to provide himself with credentials was com- 
pelled to turn his car around and go home. In this way over a 
dozen cars were eliminated from the run, and their occupants 
were naturally furious. So were the hotel keepers here when 
they heard of the hold-up. But 24 cars arrived at the finish, and 
of these 14 were adjudged by the officials as clean-scorers. The 
handsome cup hung up by the Wildwood Club was drawn for 
and won by J. M. Hendricks, owner of a Chadwick. 

After the run on Friday night all the cars were hurriedly 
cleaned up and, with the addition of quite a number of cars of 
v.sitors and residents, were placed on exhibition on the board- 
walk. The display was very creditable both as regards number 
and quality, the cars extending along the esplanade for quite a 
distance Attendants were stationed at most of the cars, and 
the novelty of a one-night outdoor automobile show was voted 
a huge success by the thousands of holiday visitors. 

The parade on the morning of the 4 th was a huge success. 
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HOW THE DRIVERS FINISHED IN THEIR LONG RACE ON THE DIEPPE CIRCUIT. 



p n /1 Time. 
, M Car. Nation. Driver. H. M. S. 

I' bp^5 EDES Germany Lautenschlager.. 6 55 43 

,' Germany Hemery 7 04 24 

i nlZl*~~ Germany Hanrlot 7 05 13 

t ^I^" CLEMENT - France Rl f"» ^ 30 36 

6 opel Germany Poegge 7 32 31 

7 ' BE 7.y Germany Joerns 7 39 40 

8 ' HE n1,,', ,' Germany Erie 7 43 21 

9' panC«oI France Dlmltrlewltch. . . . 7 62 12 

,0 German FranCe Heath 7 65 36 

11 ITALA Belfl,Um Per P er « 1 » 08 

12 RAVABn Ita'y Cagno 8 07 56 

12- BAYARD-CLEMENT... France Gabriel 8 11 44 



Time. 

Pos. Car. Nation. Driver. H. M. S. 

13. MOTOBLOC Prance Courtade. 8 12 43 

14. MOTOBLOC France Gerest 8 19 56 

15. RENAULT France Callois 8 19 57 

16. MORS France Jenatzy 8 24 44 

17. MORS France Jarrott 8 39 20 

18. AUSTIN England Brabazan 8 42 50 

19. AUSTIN England Resta 8 46 50 

20. ITALA Italy Fournler 8 47 20 

21. OPEL Germany Opel 9 08 11 

22. GERMAIN Belgium Degrals 9 13 34 

23. PANHARD France Farman 9 24 40 



r\IEPPE, July 6.— All the high honors in the Grand Prix, 
which was run over the Dieppe course to-day, fell to Ger- 
many. Her triumph was as complete as was ever attained by a 
ation m this classic international contest. Her cars finished 
two, three. It was a bitter day for French and Italian 
alters who in the past years have pretty well monopolized 
urana Frix honors. Frenchmen, however, were at the wheels 
o> the second and third cars. 
Lautenschlager, driving a Mercedes, won. He covered the 

me. , * r" rSe in 6 h - 55 m - « •., an average of 11 1.5 kilo- 
™ters, or 69.24 miles per hour. 

emCry ', a Fren <:hman, and former Vanderbilt Cup winner, 
u Second '» a Benz, a German car, in 7 h. 4 m. 24 s. 
^nnot, another Frenchman, also driving a Benz, was third, 
/ - 5 m. and 13 s ., l ess than a minute behind Hemery. 
the tr' $ an - 8 ' bef ° re the Start> drove "P to the enclosure with 
Ameri SS '° n revcrsi "8 Bear of the Thomas, the only 
stock ^Y a J v C °, mpeting ' 80 i ammc d as to kill all chance this 
mechVni ef ° re ' he race was even star 'ed. Strang and his 

«namc managed to mend matters a bit, but was forced to 



start with the first and second speed and the reversing gear 
out of commission. Despite this, he completed the first round of 
47.8 miles in 53 m. 44 s., and, after more repairs, resumed the 
race. He made the second lap in 63:43, the third in 56:47, and 
the fourth in 58:01. This was as far as he got. He said he 
had tire troubles every round, and that finally one cylinder was 
put entirely out of commission. 

The killing of two men was the one cloud on the success of the 
race. As Cissac was on the final round with a Panhard, a tire 
was torn off, resulting in the car upsetting and crushing to 
death its driver and his mechanic, Schaub. 

Another serious accident was the upsetting of a Weigel in 
rounding a turn near Eu. Harrison, its driver, was thrown out 
and carried to a hospital tent, badly injured. 

A feature of the race was the pluck displayed by Hemery in 
continuing the contest after a flying stone had driven a piece 
of glass from his goggles into his eye. The game Frenchman 
drove up to the stand, stopped only long enough for a physician 
to inject cocaine in the injured member, and then went 011 with- 
out losing his place as runner up. 
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The pace at the start was very fast. Salzer, driving a Mer- 
cedes, made the first round in 36 m. 31 s., or at the rate of 
126.5 kilometers an hour. This was the fastest lap in the race, 
and beat the 38 m. 16 s. made my Nazarro last year. In fact, 
six drivers beat the Fiat crack's record in the first round. The 
winner's time at the end, however, was 9 minutes slower than 
Nazzaro's winning time in 1007. 

Lautenschlager took the lead in the seventh round by steady 
driving, and after that was never headed. After five rounds 
had been completed, the three German cars had attained the posi- 
tions in which they finally finished. After the Mercedes cham- 
pion had wrested the lead from Nazarro, the Fiat crack dropped 
back into the ruck. His downfall was due to a jammed clutch. 
Nazarro had fought his way to the fore in the second round. 

The French fought fiercely to avoid defeat. Szisz, the Renault 
crack, fell back, and then Duray, the blonde Lorraine pilot, 



dropped behind. This left the brunt of the fight to Thery, the 
champion of the. Gordon-Bennett days. He, too, was finally 
passed in the fourth round by his compatriots, Hemery and Han- 
riot, at the wheels of German cars. Tire trouble was at the 
bottom of his fall. 

The Frenchmen, though bitterly disappointed at the outcome, 
took their medicine with admirable sportsmanship. Lauten- 
schlager was loudly cheered as he was escorted to the presidential 
box, where he was congratulated by M. Maujan, minister of the 
interior, while the band played "Wacht am Rhein." Baron von 
Zuylen, president of the Automobile Club of France, telegraphed 
Emperor William, announcing the success of the German cars. 

The result of the race was a repetition of the Michelin success 
of the voiturette race the day before, the entire trio of German 
cars, which finished in the lead, being equipped with Mich- 
elin tires. 



A. A. A. DELEGATES ARE DENIED ADMISSION AT DIEPPE 



ACCORDING to press cables, the allied European clubs, which 
met at Dieppe on Monday, denied the national body of 
the United States admission, a personal hearing and voted to 
recognize the Automobile Club of America as their sole repre- 
sentative in this country. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and A. G. 
Batchelder, the accredited representatives of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, were not allowed to be present. Count 
Sierstopff, president of the German Automobile Club, is reported 
to have made a statement on their behalf setting forth as best 
he could from hearsay the conditions existing in this country. 
There was no opportunity afforded Messrs. Vanderbilt and Batch- 
elder to reply to any statements Dave Hennen Morris, George 
Heath, and W. S. Hogan, the club delegates, might make. 

Count Sierstopff is said to have pointed out that the A. A. A. 
was the larger and more powerful organization and that the 
Vanderbilt commission had never been notified of any agreement 
made by its correspondents in the matter of the Ostend rules. 
As a matter of fact, the New York club's foreign representa- 
tives, then acting as A. A. A. correspondents, never attended 
the Ostend meeting and so could not have bound the A. A. A. to 
the revised rules had they had any such authority. 
The shutting out of the A. A. A. delegates and the refusal to 



grant the national body in the United States a hearing was the 
outcome of a protest filed by the national clubs of Great Britain 
and Germany prior to the meeting. 

The cables say the discussion was a warm one and resulted 
in the recognition of the New York club as the only organization 
in this country that could hold membership in the International 
Association of Recognized Automobile Clubs. The position taken 
was that only one organization could be recognized in any one 
country and that the choice should fall on the one that had in- 
corporated the Ostend conditions in its rules. 

A clever grandstand play was made by the New York club 
in Judge Gary securing from President Roosevelt, our nation's 
good-natured chief, a message of good will for transmission to 
Baron Zuylen von Neyvelt, the president of the association. The 
color this message lent to the pretensions of the New York club 
to being a national body can well be imagined. 

The outcome will draw the line between the A. A. A.'s contest 
and the New York club's races still more sharply. The Vander- 
bilt will have its Americanism intensified and the Savannah will 
be more than ever emphasized as a special event kindly pro- 
moted m this country for European cars under European rules 
by their very good friends of the New York club. 



FRENCH VOITURETTES ARE VICTORIOUS. 

Dieppe, July 6.— France prevailed signally in the race to-day 
for voiturettes over the Dieppe course, which scored as a curtain 
raiser to the Grand Prix of to-morrow. The first five cars to 
finish were of French make. 

A double cylinder Delage, driven by Guyot, won, his time 
being 5 h. 45 m. 30 s., an average of 50 1-3 miles per hour. A 
single cylinder Sizaire et Naudin, piloted by M. Naudin, was sec- 
ond in 5 h. 52 m. 6 s. Leon-Peugeot single-cylinder cars, driven 
respectively by Goux and Dugernoy, finished third and fourth, 
the first being four minutes behind Naudin. Thomas, driving a 
Delage, captured fifth place. All were fitted with Michelin tires. 

There were 62 entries and 47 starters, of whom 32 finished, in- 
cluding 8 complete teams. There were 40 French, 3 Italian, and 
3 Swiss cars in the race. 

The attendance was conspicuously small at the start— less than 
one thousand were seated on the monster grandstand. The 
course was in bad shape and was further cut up by the racers, 
so that to-morrow's Grand Prix contestants will probably have 
rough going with the likelihood of much tire trouble. 

There were a few accidents, none, however, of a serious char- 
acter. A Truffault, driven by DeMeester, struck a bridge at 
Eu. A Guillenim, piloted by Bordes, overturned at Maux. 
Anaries, with St. Marc in the seat, broke a wheel. None of the 
drivers were badly injured in any of the spills. 



ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP PROVES DISAPPOINTING. 

Friedrichshafen, Germany, June 30—Count Zeppelin's mon- 
ster airship has sorely disappointed its backers. After consider- 
able delay, caused by mechanical defects discovered at the last 
moment the airship made preliminary flights over Lake Con- 
stance, but altogether failed to live up to expectations. 

The driving fans, operated by two 126-horsepower motors, ap- 
peared to be no larger than those of the earlier No. 3, and were 
manifestly unable to drive the balloon at anything like the speed 
required. There was also a lack of buoyancy. 

It is declared on good authority that the German Government 
officials who have been backing Count Zeppelin are bitterly dis- 
appointed at the failure of the airship, and that as the result of 
non-success support is likely to be withdrawn 



OVAL TRACK FOR WINNIPEG. 

Winnipeg, Man-., July 2 ._A movement is afoot to construct 
?n "T u automobilists near Winnipeg. It will be oval 

will h '! , CXPenSe ° f the const ™ction and maintenance 
will be met from the tolls collected from those who use it It 

oile P d°n ed t0 A big faCeS ° n the road ' whi <* wi" be 

k ndiv , ? , , • Eastern Canada has alread y ^ 

kindly to oiled roads. This is demontrated in Montreal where 
the practice of oiling the roads is being freely adopted 
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RACES AT FAMOUS PIMLICO TRACK WERE EXCITING 



BALTIMORE, July 6.— Robert Morton, who drove the 40- 
hors'epower Pullman car entered by the York Motor Car 
Company, of York, Pa., was the real hero in the third auto- 
mobile races held at Pimlico, on the Fourth of July, under the 
auspices of the Motor Car Racing Association of Maryland. 
Of the four events in which this Pullman car was entered, Mor- 
ton captured three firsts and was third in the other. He de- 
feated E. L. Leinbach, the "Daring Dutchman," in the five-mile 
stock touring event, his time in this race being 6:06. Leinbach 
drove in this event a 35-horsepower Moon car, entered by Wil- 




Morton In Pullman Winning 10-mlle Handicap. 

liam C. Blome, of Baltimore. Morton was also first in the ten- 
mile free-for-all handicap and in the 50-mile championship, 
open to stripped stock chassis of 45-horsepower or less. 

Leinbach was a close second in the distribution of honors. 
With his 60-horsepower Stearns car, he won the ten-mile Mary- 
land runabout championship, for stock touring runabouts or 
tourabouts, and was third in the ten-mile handicap, the only 
two events in which this car was entered. He only lost the 
handicap race to Morton and Roy Stains, who also drove a 
Pullman car, of 30-horsepower, because of the handicap he 
gave these cars. Morton had 35 seconds and Stains 50 seconds. 
Morton's time, including the handicap, was 10:36, while Stains's 
time was 10:47. Leinbach made the distance in 10:52 from 
scratch. This race was the center of interest and while Lein- 
bach crossed the line third he made the best time. One of his 
miles was made in 1 :03 3-5, while his average for the ten 
miles was 1 :os 1-5. 

The 50-mile championship proved a dual event — two races in 
one. The two Pullman cars, driven by Morton and Stains, 
were neck and neck in the lead until Stains's car, near the ap- 
proach of the 28th mile, went wrong. In the meantime the two 
Autocars, driven by John Archfield and J. F. Brown, had an 
interesting race all to themselves further back. Morton won the 
event and Archfield came second, with A. W. Behrens, in a 28- 
horsepower Maryland car, third. 

The opening event, a five-mile race for baby runabouts, was 
won by Robert F. Kaehler, in a 15-horsepower Ford. The only 
accident occurred in the motorcycle event when Chic Thomas 
went through the fence. W. E. Mangold won this event. 

The crowd was disappointed by the non-appearance of the 
entries of Louis J. Bergdoll, of Philadelphia, the millionaire 
driver, who was scheduled to meet Leinbach in a 25-mile match 
race. The failure of the cars to be at the track will result in 
Starter Wagner reporting them to the racing board, which may 
"suit i n suspension. The cars of J. L. B. Wilhide, of Baltimore, 
and Thomas and Tolman of Washington, will also be reported. 



Starter Wagner would not allow the 40-horsepower Thomas, 
entered by Wallace Hood, of Washington, to start in the Mary- 
land runabout championship because of an extra tank being on 
the car. Hood was also entered in the 50-mile race, but had 
trouble with his cylinder, which he could not put in shape. 

H. M. Rowe was referee. The judges were Osborne I. Yel- 
lott, W. S. Belding and James S. Reese ; starter and clerk of the 
course, Fred J. Wagner ; assistant starter, Edgar F. Dobson ; 
announcer, Howard A. French; scorers, E. C. Briggcman, L. 
W. Tremblay and R. Milton Norris; timers, C. Howard Milli- 
kin, Harry F. Fisher and C. Ross Klosterman. The summaries: 
FIVE MILES— BABY RUNABOUT CLASS; OPEN TO RUN- 
ABOUTS COSTING 81.250 AND UNDER. 
1. Ford 15 R. F. Kaehler 6:59 



Cameron 16 

Overland 20 



Jefferson Davis. . . 
Geo. E. Norwood. 



7:13 



TEN MILES — MARYLAND RUNABOUT CHAMPIONSHIP; OPEN 
TO STOCK TOURING RUNABOUTS OR TOURABOUTS. 

1. Stearns 60 E. L. Leinbach 11:04 2-5 

Pullman 30 Roy Stains 11:3 



Pullman 40 

Autocar 30 

Autocar 30 

Autocar 40 



Robert Morton 11:39 

J. F. Brown 

E. H. Freas 

Chester Smith 



FIVE MILES— OPEN TO STOCK TOURING CARS OF 24.1 TO 
40-HORSEPOWER, INCLUSIVE. 

1. Pullman 40 Robert Morton 6:06 

2. Moon 85 E. L. Leinbach 6:06 3-5 

TEN MILES— PIMLICO FREE-FOR-ALL HANDICAP 

1. Pullman 40 Robert Morton 27:08 

2. Pullman 30 Roy Stains (60) 10:47 

3. Stearns 60 E. L. Leinbach (Scratch) 10:52 

Also Started. 

Maryland 28 A. Behrens (1:10) 

Jackson 40 C. Smith ( -.55) 

Autocar 30 E. H. Freas ( :55) 

Autocar 30 J. E. Brown ( :50) 

Thomas 40 W.C.Hood < :10) 

FIVE-MILE MOTORCYCLE CHAMPIONSHIP PISTON DIS- 
PLACEMENT HANDICAP. 

1. Indian 3 1-2 M. E. Mangold (20) 5:49 

2. Indian 3 1-2 Chic Thomas (20) 5:55 

3. Indian 3 1-2 W. S. Fisher (30) 

FIFTY-MILE CHAMPIONSHIP — OPEN TO STRIPPED STOCK 
CARS OR STOCK CHASSIS OF 45-H.P. AND UNDER. 

1. Pullman 40 Robert Morton 57:08 

2. Autocar 30 John Archfield 62:22 

3. Maryland 28 A. W. Behrens 66:18 

4. Autocar 30 J. F. Brown 66:47 

5. Pullman 30 Roy Stains 




■■■Hi 

Start of Runabout Championship That Stearns Won. 

TIME OF WINNER BY MILES. 
Miles. Time. 

5 6:47 

10 11:20 

15 16:65 

20 22:30 2-5 

25 28:02 

30 38:35 

35 39:17 

40 «:07 

45 61:02 

50 67:0» 
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F. A, M. MEET BRINGS OUT NEW MILE RECORD 



EVV YORK, July 6.— For the past three days the Federation 
of American Motorcyclists has had possession of the town. 
Friday, July 3, was set as the day for the opening of the annual 
reunion, which took the form of a business meeting and election 
held at Terrace Garden. The officers who will serve for the 
ensuing year are: president, Earle L. Ovington, New York; 
vice-president, eastern district, E. L. Buffington, Providence, 
R. I.; vice-president, southern district, E. Y. White, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; vice-president, western district, John R. Ball, Mil- 
waukee; vice-president, Pacific Coast district, R. K. Holmes, 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; treasurer, E. B. Gibson, Westboro, Mass.; 
secretary, H. J. Wehman, New York. 

On the following day, the members and their friends, several 
thousand strong, gathered at the new Clifton Stadium in Pat- 
erson, N. J., for the annual race meet which proved to be a 
highly exciting event. The star performer of the day was J. H. 
DeRosier, of Springfield, Mass., who lowered the world's motor- 
cycle mile track record of :s62-5 seconds, made by C. Hoyt of 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1905, to 156 flat. DeRosier, mounted on 
a S-horsepower, twin-cylinder Indian machine, made his first 
■appearance in the 10-mile race for professionals, limited to ma- 
chines not exceeding 61 cubic inches piston displacement. He got 
away easily and led the bunch for the entire distance, his ma- 
chine making lap after lap of the steep-banked track with that 
steady purr that indicates perfection of running. He made the 
distance in 11 minutes, 59 seconds, J. King of Newark, N. J., 
coming in second shortly after. 

The next event on the program was DeRosier's mile exhibition 
against time, and was made from a flying start. His terrific 
speed of considerably better than a mile a minute was appalling 
on the small saucer-like track, which has six laps to the mile, 
the impression received by the spectators being that of a flying 
human ball from which flames and smoke leaped in a steady 
stream, as the motor was kept opened to such an extent, even 
on the curves, that the exhaust was nothing but an uninter- 
rupted roar right from the start to the finish. 

The comparison made by the next event on the program, which 
was a half-mile race for tricycles, brought a laugh from the 
spectators, owing to their snail-like pace. The best time was 
made by F. W. Jones of Passaic, who led Oscar Goerke of 
Brooklyn, over the tape by a tire in :57 4 - 5 . In the five-mile 
pursuit race limited to machines not exceeding 61 cubic inches 
piston displacement, Charles Davidson, of Springfield, Mass., 
on a 5-horsepower Indian, overtook Fred Huyck, of Chicago, at 
the two-mile mark. Preliminary heats in the three-mile pursuit 
race were cut to a mile, and the two left to contest in the final 
three-mile trial were Walter Goerke, of Brooklyn, and Charles 
Gustaveson, of Springfield, Mass. Goerke caught his opponent 



at exactly the three-mile mark, his time for the distance being 
3 minutes, 17 seconds. This event was limited to machines not 
exceeding 30.50 cubic inches piston displacement. There were 
two or three bicycle races on the program as well. 

The closing event of the annual meet took the form of an 1,100- 
mile tour from New York to Chicago, 20 contestants leaving the 
Hotel Empire at Sixty-third street and Broadway Monday morn- 
ing last. Between six and seven o'clock the same evening, 16 
of them had checked in at the Ten Eyck, at Albany, 153 miles, 
to I. F. Alofsin, who is the tourmaster. The remainder were 
stretched along the road between Pougheepsie and Albany, their 
delays being chiefly due to tire troubles. Tuesday's installment 
consisted of a run of 98 miles to Utica, N. Y., the difference 
in the distance of the two days being accounted for by the fact 
that part of the day's run will consist of a hill-climb at Tribes' 
Hill. This is between Amsterdam and Fonda and is believed to 
be the worst rise on the entire run to Chicago. Chairman Alof- 
sm has charge of the climb, assisted by E. A. Githens and P. S. 
Hartc. All the riders who arrived at Albany the night before 
m time to check in got to the hill in good season, with the 
exception of De Salvo on an Armac, who was penalized 3 1-2 
points for being late at Amsterdam. He was also unfortunate 
on the hill, as he was compelled to dismount about half way up, 
and in this manner lost another 5 points. With this single ex- 
ception the much dreaded hill proved to be a tame affair, every 
one of the machines getting up it without the slightest hitch. 
-Nor have any of the others suffered from road penalizations, 
although the going has not been quite as good as the first day. 
I he difference in the distance may account for this, and doubt- 
less some of the riders will meet with misfortunes between Utica 
and Buffalo. Since it was last reported at Poughkeepsie at 5:30 
p. M Monday, the light team of three machines has not been 
heard of, and it seems quite probable they were unable to 
continue further, owing to an accident of some kind. 

One of the features of the first day's run to Albany was the 
welcome of the Hudson Valley Automobile Club, at Pough- 
Keep S1 e who warned the motorcyclists of speed traps and torn- 
up roads between that city and Hudson and set them on the right 
way furnishing complete directions for finding the good state 
roads m Dutchess and Columbia counties. The run was marked 
by but one acc.dent, which happened to Arthur Lyon, of Chi- 
cago, who killed a dog while coming up Green street, Albany. 
Lyon got a severe jolt but was not thrown from his seat or 
injured in any way. The roads and weather have been ideal 
and reports received from points further west indicate that 

Z r^ C ^ d,t '°" S are t0 be l00ked £or ^ as Buffalo at 
any rate. The riders, or at least those of them who manage 
<o survive the gruelling test, expect to arrive in Chicago July 16. 




Some of the Huge Crowd That Gathered at Clifton 



Start of One of the Motorcycle Teams for Chicago. 
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THE STORAGE BATTERY IN AUTOMOBILE WORK 



Bv BRUCE FORD, Mbubbk Society of Automobile Ehginbbks. 



THE history of the storage battery dates from the year i860, 
when a Frenchman named Gaston Plants immersed two 
pieces of sheet lead in dilute sulphuric acid without touching 
each other and passed a current from an external source through 
them; one of these plates became oxidized, and upon reversal 
of the current the oxidized plate became reduced and the other 
plate became oxidized. He discovered that upon breaking the 
circuit the lead plates had become charged and would act like 
a primary battery in giving current, the oxidized plate being 
the positive and the reduced plate the negative pole. He further 
discovered that by reversing the current several times the ca- 
pacity of the cell was considerably increased by reason of the 
fact that the layer of oxide would become thicker upon each 
reversal, and that this oxide becoming reduced would give a 
layer of spongy lead, thereby increasing the capacity of both 
the positive and the negative plate. In 1880 another Frenchman 
named Camille Faure and an American named Charles F. Brush, 
almost simultaneously brought out plates in which the chemical 
actions employed were the same, but instead of forming the 
layer of oxide from the metallic body of the plates by the re- 
versals of current, the oxide was mechanically applied to frames 
of lead or lead alloy. By this process the same, or greater 
capacity, could be obtained from plates of less weight. 

Plates of the former type, although very much modified in 
design over those of Plante, are to-day extensively used in 
stationary work, and to some extent in portable work. They 
are also used to a very limited extent in automobile work ; but 
the plate almost universally used in this class of service is of 
the Faure or Brush type, and this paper will be devoted to this 
type alone. The earliest commercial application of the storage 
battery for automobile propulsion was made with the chloride 
accumulator, a battery of modified Plant* type, and in 1899 its 
makers, foreseeing the need of a lighter and more compact type 
of battery, started to develop one of the Faure or Brush type. 
The result was the battery since known as the "Exide." The 
makers have kept in close touch with the requirements of ser- 
vice, and not only have the positive and the negative plates 
been modified from time to time, but the jars and accessories 
and methods of mounting and connecting the cells have been 
improved just as the vehicle itself has been improved, as the 
requirements have become better understood. 

The storage battery finds itself used in various ways in an 
automobile. In the electric machine it is the entire source of 
the energy used for propulsion. In the gasoline-driven machine 
« makes a convenient and reliable source of ignition. These 
two form by far the largest uses, although, in the case of the 
combination gasoline-electric machine the storage battery is use- 
ful as a reservoir of power to be called upon in emergency con- 
ditions, enabling the power plant to be of size more in propor- 
tion to the average rather than to the maximum demand. In 
this system the storage battery is also very useful in "starting 
the engine. The storage battery is also used to some extent for 
lighting automobiles, and in some cases the ignition battery of 
a gasoline machine is made of specially high capacity, so that 
it can be used for front and rear lights in addition to its func- 
tion of furnishing current for the spark. 

Batteries for Pleasure and Business Service. 

As used for propulsion, the battery can be divided into two 
classes: those used for pleasure vehicles, and those used for 
commercial delivery wagons and trucks. The type of battery 
> in general, the same. In commercial service, however, the 
Series run to much larger sizes and, in consequence of this 
' well as the less resilient spring and tire action, they are of 
ecessity assembled in a more heavy and substantial manner, 
ropulsion batteries consist of the following elementary parts: 



positive plates, negative plates, separators, straps, jars, covers, 
connectors and crates for containing the assembly of cells. 

The Exide plate consists of a grid of special elastic lead alloy 
filled with a paste of lead oxide. In design the positive and 
negative plates are similar, the positive grid, however, being, 
thicker and heavier than that for the negative plate. The stand- 
ard grids are 7-32 inch and 3-16 inch thick respectively. The 
grid consists of a frame around the outside of the plate, having 
vertical bars throughout the body of the plate spaced about 
3-4 inch apart and which extend from its top to its bottom edge. 
There are horizontal rods of very small cross section flush with 
the surface of the grid and spaced about 1-4 inch apart on each 
side of the plate; the rods on one face of the plate are not 
placed opposite those on the other face but midway between 
them, or in staggered relation. It is thus seen that the body of 
the grid contains open spaces about 3-4 inch wide, which extend 
from the top frame to the bottom frame and are enclosed by the 
horizontal facial rods; these open spaces are filled with the lead 
oxide paste, which, when in position, sets like cement in the 
form of a pencil about 3-4 inch wide, held in its position be- 
tween the vertical bars and between the facial horizontal rods. 
The plates, after being pasted and the paste allowed to set, are 
given an electro-chemical formation, during which the paste or 
active material of the thicker plates becomes peroxidized, mak- 
ing them positive plates, while the active material of the thinner 
plates becomes reduced to porous, spongy metallic lead, making 
them negative plates. Each grid is supplied with a projection or 
lug at or near one of its upper corners. 

The plates are made of different sizes, but the two sizes most 
used are the MV, 85-8 inches high by 53-4 inches wide, and the 
PV, 85-8 inches high by 43-4 inches wide. The MV is rated at 
seven amperes per positive plate for four hours, and the PV at 
six amperes for four hours; a sufficient number of plates is 
assembled in each cell to give the required capacity, and a suffi- 
cient number of cells are connected in series to give the re- 
quired voltage. Each cell consists of a rubber jar, an element 
and electrolyte. The rubber jar consists of a deep rectangular 
box of hard rubber, with walls 1-8 inch thick, more or less, ac- 
cording to the size and service. In the bottom of the jar, and 
made integral with it, are bridges or ribs of height consistent 
with the service and whose function it is to support the weight 
of the element and to provide space, into which is deposited the 
sediment thrown off by the plates with wear. 

Construction of the Elements. 

The element consists of positive and negative plates burned to 
straps and kept apart by separators interposed between the posi- 
tive and negative plates. In assembling an element, a negative 
plate is laid down with a separator on it, then a positive plate, 
separator, negative plate, and so on. The plates are so placed 
that all the lugs of the positive plates are on one side and all 
the lugs of the negative plates are on the other side. A strap, 
consisting of a flat strip of lead or lead alloy having rectangular 
openings in it of the same dimensions as the cross-section of the 
lug of the plates, these openings being spaced to register with the 
lugs, is then placed over the plate lugs of the positive plates, and 
a similar strap is placed over the lugs of the negative plates. The 
lugs are then burned into integral union with the straps. In 
pleasure vehicle service it is customary to make the plate lugs 
comparatively short, so that the straps are somewhat below the 
top of the jar, and a cover consisting of a rectangular piece of 
hard rubber is placed on top of the straps which are furnished 
with projections extending through holes in the cover and by 
which the cells are connected by burned joints. In commercial 
service the batteries are usually assembled with top straps, and 
the plate lugs extend above the top of the jar, the strap having 
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two rows of holes in it, one row being placed over the corre- 
sponding row of plate lugs of one cell, and the other row of 
holes being placed over the plate lugs of opposite polarity in the 
adjoining cell, and the cell is completed by burning the lugs to 
the straps, which, in this case, themselves make the connection 
from cell to cell. 

Wood Separators Are Most Efficient. 

The separator, which has proved by experience to be the most 
successful, consists of a piece of wood veneer with parallel 
grooves about 1-4-inch wide, spaced close together and plowed 
out of one side, the plain sides being placed directly against 
the face of the negative plates. A thin sheet of perforated 
hard rubber is placed against the grooved side of the wood and 
rests against the face of the positive plate; this perforated 
rubber performs a double function, in that it protects the wood 
from the oxidizing action of the positive active material and 
also tends to restrain the wearing action of the wash of the 
acid on the active material of the positive plate. The grooves 
of the wood separator are arranged vertically, and there is 
thus a number of free channels for circulation of the acid and 
for the escaping gases liberated during the action of the battery, 
especially toward the completion of charge. The wood of which 
the separators are made is given a chemical treatment to remove 
substances contained in natural wood which would otherwise do 
great damage to the plates; this is of the greatest importance, 
as the success of the wood separator depends upon the proper 
method of treatment, and the thoroughness with which the 
treatment is applied. An improperly treated wood separator is 
a menace to the life of the plates. 

The cells are filled with electrolyte, which consists of a mix- 
ture of pure sulphuric acid and pure water, with a specific 
gravity of about 1.210. After the battery is fully charged the 
specific gravity reads about 1.280; the reason for this rise in 
gravity is that the negative plates before leaving the factory 
are given a slight sulphating treatment to prevent their oxida- 
tion; in giving the battery its initial charge the sulphate is re- 
duced to spongy metallic lead, giving sulphuric acid to the 
electrolyte, which raises its gravity. 

In pleasure vehicle service it is customary to enclose the cells 
T'u., 3 "8 ht - fit ' in e rubber c ° v <* resting on the plate straps 
slightly below the top of the jar, and to seal the joints with 
sealing compound, placing a rubber plug in a hole in the center 
of the cover for filling cells with water to replace evaporation, 
the plug being supplied with a small hole for the escape of gases 
•In commercial service, covers are often dispensed with alto- 
gether as the batteries are usually in service a greater propor- 
tion of the time and require filling and inspection much oftener. 
Where covers are used to prevent splashing, they usually rest 
on special supports and are seldom sealed. From 40 to 42 is the 
largest number -of cells that it is customary to use, as more than 
this number cannot be charged in series from a no-volt lighting 
circuit, and, without special and inconvenient apparatus, it is 
bad practice to charge batteries in parallel. In the smaller 
equipments, where the use of 40 or 42 cells would necessitate 
cells of very small size, it is common practice to use fewer 
cells of a larger size in spite of the fact that in charging some 
of the voltage may be wasted through resistance. 

Factors Influencing Battery's Life. 
The durability of a battery not only depends upon pure ma- 
terials and umforrmty of methods in manufacture, but also upon 
the care which it receives in operation. A battery could be 
ruined m half a dozen discharges by sufficient abuse, whereas 
with good treatment the same battery might have run for several' 
hundred discharges. The manufacturers, realizing the impor- 
tance of this fact, have expended a great deal of time and 
money m trying to impress upon the users the importance of 
following a few simple rules; and the instruction books which 
are carefully revised and brought up to date from time to time 
are worked out with a view to bringing out clearly the necessity 
for following the rules laid down. One of these instruction 



books is now in its fifteenth edition. A battery is not like a 
steam engine or dynamo, which, if neglected, will squeal or groan 
and refuse to work. There are, however, just as clear evidences 
of trouble or neglect in the storage battery, if looked for, as 
there are in an engine or dynamo being run without oil. Volt- 
meters and hydrometers used in an intelligent manner can be 
used to determine a battery's condition with remarkable accuracy 
if properly understood. 

The life of a battery with pasted plates is normally limited 
by life of the active material of the positive plates, which with 
each charge and discharge become more soft and loose at the 
surface, gradually washing out. As this washing out depends 
chiefly upon the number of charges, and, within usual limits, is 
practically independent of the strength or duration of the" dis- 
charge current, it may be readily seen that statements of life ex- 
pressed in time, or total mileage, are apt to be misleading. 

Four-hour Capacity Is Standard Rating. 

Present practice is to rate batteries on the basis of their 4-hour 
capacity; for instance, a g-PV cell is rated at 24 amperes for 4 
hours, the 11-MV cell is rated at 35 amperes for 4 hours. The 
reason for this is that present practice is to so construct the 
vehicles that at the average current consumption the vehicle 
will run for about four hours. Some years ago it was the prac- 
tice to rate vehicle cells on the basis of their 3-hour capacity. 
This, however, was when a heavier type of cell was used and the 
requirements for mileage per discharge were not as great. If a 
battery will give 40 amperes for 4 hours, or 160 ampere hours, 
it will not give 160 amperes for one hour; and if discharged 
at 20 amperes it will give more than 8 hours, or more than 160 
ampere hours. This is one reason why greater mileage can be 
obtained on a charge when the vehicle is run at low speed, 
although, of course, other factors, such as wind resistance, etc., 
play their part. Exide batteries with proper use will increase up 
to from fifteen to twenty-five per cent, more than their rated 
capacity. 

Demands are made from time to time for a battery having a 
greater capacity for unit of weight. It is an axiom in storage 
battery work that greater capacity for unit of weight means 
decreased durability. The simplest way to increase capacity 
with the same weight is to fill the plates with a more porous 
paste. This results in a paste which, with use. becomes softened 
up and washes out more rapidly, and is not considered good 
practice. The preferable method is to make the plates thinner 
and put m ote of them in each cell. A plate of one-half the 
thickness will not have the same capacity as a plate of stan- 
dard thickness, but it will have more than half the capacity. 
Ihis fact, together with the fact of there being more plates 
per cell, and therefore, at the same current per cell the rate of 
aischarge per plate is lower, makes an appreciably higher ampere- 
hour capacity per unit of weight. Cells have been made in 
wn ch the positive plates are 3-16 inch thick and the negative 
Plates 5-32 Inch . By pladng e)even q{ ^ ^ & 

designed for nine standard plates, the weight is increased about 
2 per cent., while the capacity is increased about 20 per cent, 
ine lite, expressed in number of discharges, is naturally less 
■n the special thin plate combination. If, however, the full 
capacity ,s taken out on each discharge, the life in ampere 
nours, or, m other words, the mileage obtained, would be about 
the same as with standard plates fully discharged each time. 

Light Weight Is Not the Only Factor 
grea h test a w a tr n „ th t e deS ' 8n ° £ tHe ExMe ce " is ,0 P roduce the 
consistent with durability. The straps and plate lugs are not 
only designed w,th reference to mechanical strength, but also 
are made of cross-section consistent with drop in voltage to give 
the maximum watts per pound at the cell terminals. ' I„ the 
vehicle battery this is a most important feature. There are 
many cases where the vehicle manufacturers could gi ve advan- 
tageous consideration to the drop in conductors. An Exide cell 
discharging at its 4-hour rate is giving, roughly, two watts per 
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pound of cell. In ordinary cases the most economical size of 
wire to use for the conductors would be that which would give 
a loss per pound nearly equivalent to the output per pound of 
battery; or a conductor loss of about two watts per pound of 
wire, since the number of watts per pound should be a maximum 
at the motor terminals and not only at the battery terminals. 

Ignition Accumulators an Important Branch. 

There are probably many cases where the addition of a pound 
to the wire or to the controller contacts would save three watts 
or more at the motor terminals. It would seem that aluminum 
is a metal particularly well suited for wiring electric vehicles, 
since its weight for the same conductivity is much less than that 
of copper. By using aluminum conductors it would, therefore, 
be possible to reduce the weight and also to reduce the total 
loss in conductors both together. Its cost for the same conduc- 
tivity is about the same, or even a trifle less, than the cost of 
copper. I have, however, never heard of aluminum being used 
for this purpose in this class of work. 

Storage batteries for the ignition of automobile gas engines 
have become quite an important development of the storage bat- 
tery business. For this class of service it is not only necessary 
to have substantial and durable plates and fittings, but it is nec- 
essary that all the parts should be mounted in a compact and 
durable manner. Batteries for this class of work, at the present 
time at least, must be built for abuse. They are frequently dis- 
charged until practically exhausted, and they are allowed to 
stand in this condition. No battery worked in this manner can 
give the best results, and it is economy to take care of the 
batteries in this class of service just as it is economy to take care 
of them in other classes of service. The discharges, however, 
extend over long periods of time and, even when abused, after 
the battery has given comparatively few discharges it has had a 
considerable life, measured in time. The Exide battery for this 
purpose consists usually of three cells, each element composed 



of plates, usually 5 inches high and 43-4 inches wide, mounted 
in a rubber jar with wood separators, and having posts extending 
through the cover of the jar. The inter-cell connections are 
burned and the posts are extended and terminate in a bolt and 
nut connection for the ignition. The bolts were formerly made 
integral with the posts, but owing to the possibility of their 
being twisted off or stripped they are now made separate and 
can be easily replaced if broken or damaged. The cells are 
mounted in a substantial box and are made integral with the 
box by pouring compound between the jars and the sides, and 
flooding the compound level with the top of the box, which is 
somewhat above the top of the jars and inter-cell connectors. 
Tubes placed in the covers extend through this compound and 
are closed by a removable vent cap, which gives access to the 
cells for filling with water to replace evaporation. It is good 
practice to charge these batteries at regular intervals whether 
they are being used much or not. 

Simple Rules to Be Observed. 

In general, the observance of a few simple rules is all that is 
necessary to get the best results from any kind of lead storage 
battery. The principal rules to be followed are: 

(1) Keep the level of electrolyte above the top of the plates. 

(2) Never replace evaporation with anything but pure water; 
the use of dilute acid for this purpose causes much harm, and 
should never be resorted to until it is known that the specific 
gravity of the acid cannot be brought up to its proper value by 
continued charging. 

(3) Do not make a practice of charging batteries when only 
a small percentage of their capacity has been taken out, except, 
as above noted in ignition service, where the length of time nec- 
essary to take out a larger percentage might be too long. 

(4) Do not allow the batteries to remain an unnecessary 
moment in a discharged condition, and at intervals see that the 
battery is charged to its maximum. 



AUTOMOBILES AS AN AID TO AMERICAN RAILWAY SERVICE 



D HILADELPHIA, July 6.-The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, as an experiment, introduced the use of automo- 
biles to expedite the handling of freight between stations in 
large cities. Such a service has been started between Ken- 
sington and Shackamaxon stations in Philadelphia, and if 
that is a success it is planned to try the same experiment in 
other large terminal cities, such as Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 
The automobile truck which the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
using in Philadelphia has saved between six and twelve hours 
in the handling of package freight between the stations 
named. This freight automobile has a capacity of five tons 
and is driven by a six-horsepower electric motor. It aver- 
ages about seven and one-half trips a day, carrying 2.2 tons 
Per trip, its daily mileage averaging about eight miles. 

Previous to the introduction of the automobile in the 
Kensington district, small lots of freight were sent from sta- 
tion to station in cars. With the automobile service conges- 
tion is relieved and the movement of freight by a direct route 
instead of a circuitous one saves both time in delivery and 
the use of freight cars. The Pennsylvania Railroad is also 
ringing the automobile into use in its passenger service. In 
w-t C " y a " innovation is the introduction of large auto- 
mobile trucks in the baggage service. These trucks are about 
ne size of a three-horse wagon and are so built that when 
wmg loaded the floor of a truck is on a level with and flush 
against that of a baggage car. 

Many hard knocks are in this way saved to every trunk 
Sandled in this way through the Jersey City station. In 
moving a trunk from the car to the truck it receives about 
samc handling it would get in being shifted about inside 



the same car. This is but one of the trunk protective feat- 
ures of the trucks. Another is that they are enclosed en- 
tirely with a wire grating and leather top, preventing any 
scraping or falling in the trip across the river. 

The service to which the new trucks are being put entails 
through trips between the baggage cars and the Twenty-third 
street station in New York. They are loaded to their full 
capacity and are raised and lowered between the ferry level 
on elevators. The electric power does away with the manual 
labor formerly necessary to push loaded trucks up the heavy 
grades at the approach to the ferries at certain stages of 
the tide. The truck is about fifteen feet long and five feet 
wide, with a seat in front for the driver. Its height, of about 
nine feet, is necessary, that the floor of the truck may meet 
the baggage car floor on a level. 

Not only in Jersey City is the automobile being used in 
the passenger service. In Broad street station, Philadel- 
phia, there are in use automobile trucks for baggage and 
mail. These, however, are about the size of an ordinary 
hand truck, and very similar in appearance. The electric 
mechanism is placed under the body of the truck and is 
operated from the handle or "tongue." 

So satisfactory have these automobiles proved in the bag- 
gage and mail service that there are now being built a num- 
ber of small electric trucks for use in the new terminal sta- 
tion in Washington. These will be similar to the trucks 
now used in Broad street station, though they will embody 
improvements which are expected to overcome the slight 
difficulties which have been experienced with the first auto- 
mobile trucks that were placed in service. 
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ALCOHOL VERSUS GASOLINE AS FUEL FOR AUTOMOBILES 



IN reply to inquiries from the United States, Consul-General 
1 Robert P. Skinner, of Marseilles, furnishes the following 
information relative to the status of alcohol and gasoline as 
power producers in France and the efforts which have been 
made toward the general use of the former: 

Real and rapid progress has been made in overcoming past 
objections to the use of alcohol, and when the price of de- 
natured alcohol is somewhat lower than the price of gaso- 
line, it can be substituted for the latter, both for automo- 
biling and general purposes. Former reports showed that 
the high cost of alcohol, excessive consumption, and the 
resulting oxidation of mechanical parts had not been coun- 
terbalanced by any discoverable advantages. How seriously 
these problems have been attacked may be judged from the 
expression of an informant— perhaps the most important 
French manufacturer of carbureters. 

We estem the question of the industrial use of the alcohol motor 
as definitely resolved, and the carbureters created in view of this 
utilization have given satisfactory results. The use of alcohol will 
become more advantageous when an understanding; Is brought 
about between the producers, whereby prices shall obtain some 
fixity, and when the State shall have solved the question of the 
denaturing agent. 

If ingenuity has mastered the material difficulties in the 
way of substituting alcohol for gasoline, commercially the 
problem is almost as insolvable as ever; and if it is insolvable 
in France, where gasoline is dear and alcohol relatively 
cheap, it must be still more so in the United States, where 
gasoline is cheap and alcohol is dear. Nevertheless, with 
raw material available for the manufacture of alcohol in 
every country under the sun, and with very few gasoline 
producing centers, it is hardly venturing too much to assume 
that ere many years there will be a permanent and general 
use of alcohol as a source of motive power. 

Coke Gas Combined with Alcohol. 

The one serious and sustained practical experience with 
alcohol as a driving force in France is that of the Compagnie 
G6ne>ale des Omnibus de Paris, the heavy public vehicles of 
which traveled 2,218,291 miles between June 11, 1906, and 
November 1, 1907, propelled by a mixture of so per cent of 
carbureted alcohol and 50 per cent, of benzol. Benzol, it may 
be added, is of recent manufacture in France, where it is 
obtained by the condensation of gases recovered from coke 

This experiment is conclusive in its material aspects, but 
it is successful commercially only because of the artificially 
high price of gasoline in the city of Paris, brought about by 
' mposlt ' on of an octroi tax °f 20 francs per hectoliter 
($3.86 per 26.41 gallons). The effect of this municipal taxa- 



tion is such that in Paris gasoline was worth in November 
last 56 francs per hectoliter ($10.81 per 26.41 gallons) against 
39 francs ($7.52) for carbureted alcohol, the octroi duty upon, 
which is only 5.10 francs (98 cents) per hectoliter. These 
octroi taxes vary greatly in different municipalities, and 
leaving them out of consideration, the general price of gaso- 
line in France last November was 36 francs ($6.95) per hec- 
toliter and that of carbureted alcohol 33.90 francs ($6.54). 
Though the advantage as to price is apparently with car- 
bureted alcohol, it must always be remembered that the con- 
sumption of this fuel exceeds that of gasoline by about 5 
per cent. Thus, for the moment, while alcohol motors can 
be used and are used, no real economy has yet been effected 
by the use of alcohol as a driving fuel. 

Government Consideration— Manufacturers' Views. 

The French Parliament is now actively considering the 
subject in all its aspects, and the proper committee has re- 
cently summoned to its sittings various distillers of alcohol 
and manufacturers interested in its use. The following are 
translations of two letters addressed to the Parliamentary 
Commission by auto manufacturers. A firm at Vierzon wrote: 

In reply to the questions which you have addressed to us in 
regard to the means necessary to extend the industrial and com- 
mercial use of alcohol, we beg to say that carbureted alcohol with 
60 per cent, of benzol possesses all the advantages of gasoline. This 
product, employed in a good carbureter, does not grease the 
motors, and only attacks the valves. The slight accumulation of 
grease which we have recognized arises chiefly from the denatur- 
ing agents employed by the administration. During several years 
we have made use of carbureted alcohol, and the only disadvantages 
which we have recognized are the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
while en route and the awkwardness growing out of the Instability 
of prices, which discourage the partisans of alcohol. 

A concern at Billancourt wrote as follows: 

We desire to state that we have few devices constructed for the 
use of alcohol, for these reasons: Up to this time there has been 
no economical reason why carbureted alcohol should be employed; 
on the contrary, the cost of gasoline Is lower. Moreover, carbureted 
alcohol causes a more rapid deterioration of the motors than 
gasol ne, on account of the presence of water which Is found In 
tne alcohol, and which, producing a condensation upon the metallic 
linings, causes them to rust. 

In order that pure alcohol or carbureted alcohol may replace 
gasoline, It is necessary that the cost per horsepower be notably 
lower than the cost obtained by the use of gasoline. 

It is possible to put motors in movement with carbureted alcohol 
without first heating them, although this Is less easy and less sure 
than with gasoline; but with pure alcohol It Is necessary to heat 
the carbureting apparatus by means of an exterior envelope before 
satisfactory results can be obtained. In conclusion, we have only 
utilized alcohol or carbureted alcohol In order to conduct laboratory 
experiments and for one or two races. 



CONCERNING THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION 



\A/ EIRD and fearful reports and articles on the dangerous 
V V man-killing automobile were rushed through the German 
press when the official figures of 4,864 accidents in one year, 
with 145 deaths and 2419 injuries, were issued in one undiffer- 
entiated whole, says The Car. In order to have a carefully made 
analysis, the Government handed the whole of its collected 
material to the well-known pioneer of automobilism and technical 
expert, Major-General Becker, to sift causes and results, and to 
embody his deductions in a pamphlet. The General devoted 
special attention to the 145 most serious accidents, and found 
that the official reports divided them as follows: Thirty-five 
children were run over, and 52 adults; there were 22 collisions; 
and 23 houses, walls and trees, etc., were run into; and 13 acci- 
dents were caused by horses taking fright. Now comes the 



denouement, which is very unpleasant for the prejudiced anti- 
motorist. In no of these 14s cases the law could not enter into 
action, as the fault was not on the side of the motorist. When, 
however, punishment was deserved it was meted out heavily, 
and nobody could enter a plea of prejudice even in the least 
degree. In 58 cases there could be no police summons or law 
action taken; in 8 of these accidents, however, the driver him- 
self was killed. In 42 cases legal action was commenced, and 
then quashed, as no case could be made out. In 10 cases the 
motorist was acquitted, in 2 cases the drivers could not be found. 
In I case a police fine was ordered. In 17 cases the verdicts 
were imprisonment from a week upward to a year and a half 
and the remaining 15 cases were not settled when the statistics 
were issued at the end of April. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



CONCERNING SOME ITEMS OF DESIGN. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.456.] — Please let me know through "Letters Interesting and 
Instructive" how to calculate the horsepower of a gasoline motor 
according to the latest formula; how to calculate the size of valves 
for the average automobile motor; and how much compression 
space Is generally used. JOHN HOFSASS, JR. 

Baltimore, Md. 

The latest "popular" formula is that of the Association of 

Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, and consists of ° * N 

IS 

= horsepower, m which D = bore of the cylinder; iV = the num- 
ber of cylinders, while the denominator, 2.5, is a constant de- 
rived from calculations on a number of standard motors gen- 
erally conceded to be the most efficient types. There are hun- 
dreds of other formulas of various kinds, but none of them, 
seem to represent any great improvement on the old steam 
. . J t PLAN 

standard of — __= horsepower, in which i> = the mean 

effective pressure throughout the power stroke; L=:the length 
of the stroke in inches; A = area of the piston head on which 
this pressure is exerted, thus corresponding to D' of the 
A. L. A. M. formula, while N = the number of power strokes 
per minute, the denominator being Watts' standard horsepower 
equivalent. 

In earlier practice it was customary to make the inlet valve 
J-4 of the cylinder in diameter, and the exhaust valve 1-3 of the 
bore while the lift necessary to give a theoretical full opening 
of the usual poppet type of valve was 1-4 of the valve diameter. 
However, as precedents these figures are now valueless, it hav- 
ing been customary with motor designers during the past four 
or five years to make the valves as large as possible, and it is 
now nothing uncommon to find valves that are half the cylinder 
diameter in the case of both inlet and exhaust, while some will 
even exceed this by a slight margin. This permits of the reduc- 
tion of the lift of the valve to obtain the same effective opening 
and makes a more quiet running and durable mechanism. It is 
customary to make the compression space 25 to 30 per cent, of 
the cylinder volume, but this, like many another point of motor 
design, is something on which numerous differences are found in 
Practice, though most of them are not radical by any means. 



WIRE SIZES USED ON MAGNETOS AND DYNAMOS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

the'rf™ 1 lf 0U !? yOU please glve me aI, y information concerning 
^size wire they use on the magnetos and dynamos for spark- 
Newark, N. J. A - DICKIE - 
The winding of the armature of the average magneto for 
igh-tension service is made up of wire ranging from about 
th 25 c a " d S ' gauge ' or its equivalent in metric sizes, in 
e case of foreign made machines, each maker naturally hav- 
ng standards of his own, but most of them are said to fall 
ween the range & iven ab °ve. In the case of the armature 
thTvi, thC true h 'Sh-tension type of magneto in which 
ne mgh-tension current is generated directly in the anna- 
te ,f tW0 wir| d'ngs differ very little in size. As a mat- 
r oi fact, they are really a single winding. In the high- 
■ension-with-coil type the single winding on the armature 
5 wrger, and the coil itself has the usual primary and sec- 
ondary windings, the latter of which is usually of much 
■gner resistance than is the case with the average coil for 
n»rf ("I*' There is the same d'^rence of opinion on the 
pan ot designers of small direct-current dynamos for ig- 
tion service as to the proper size of wire for armature and 
ia wind.ngs, varying, of course, with the output for which 
«ne machine is intended. 



OF INTEREST TO FORD OWNERS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

£1,458.]— Being a subscriber to "The Automobile " I have ob- 

nav: : d h -; 0nSlae ^ b , ,e t ,nt0rmaUOn ,rom your letter dVrtmtnt and 
N Ford »„T C h lnteres " d ln the "«»m!es. 1 am drIvlng a Model 
taJr^i-t ♦ ^ made a few changes that 1 th 'nk would be 
fr„/r^ g , °„ therS - In maklDg any chang es. I have always 
proceeded In such a way that If such a change was not an improve- 

Z~ r, re ?' aCe thlnss <Mtactly as w ere In the first 

place Our runabout, when received, was adjusted so that the 
throttle was only partially closed when throttle lever was clear 
STi \J S probabl J' necessary to prevent amateurs from 
^ nS » enSln t e ' b , Ut " 13 CCT t*mly not the proper final adjust- 
ment after one has learned to master the car and the machine 
has become limbered up. By changing the set screw on the car- 
bureter and shortening the connecting rod I adjusted the throttle 
to close entirely, when throttle lever is clear forward. Now while 
driving, if a quick stop Is necessary, merely closing the throttle 
and applying the brakes Is more efficient than the brakes alone 
and the engine is also ready to act as a brake at any time by 
simply closing the throttle. This simple little change has made 
driving half again as easy for myself as well as others of my 
acquaintance. 

When driving the car the first month or so, I kept only two 
or three gallons of gasoline ln the tank and invariably on any of 
our steepest hills 1 was stalled, for the reason that the gasoline 
would not flow up-hill. I am enclosing a sketch of the device I 




ingenious Auxiliary Tank Fitted to Ford Runabout. 

made use of to prevent this. It works to perfection. There are 
few continuous grades over three miles long, and with this device, 
whenever a level or nearly level stretch is reached, the auxiliary 
fills, and the steeper the next grade is the better the gasoline from 
the auxiliary will flow to the carbureter. 

People generally consider the Ford cars noisy, especially on the 
low gear, but they don't accuse our car of that now. With a 
6x24-lnch sheet Iron tank and a few pipe fittings conectlng It with 
the muffler that was on the car, I have made the exhaust abso- 
lutely silent. There Is no increase ln the back pressure, for I 
have made use of no baffle plates whatever, but by merely retain- 
ing and cooling the exhaust gases that much more, the pressure Is 
reduced to practically nothing. Several of your correspondents 
have Inquired into the magneto question, and I hope my experience 
will be of some benefit. I have attached and am using a K-W 
magneto on our runabout and find It all the makers claim for it 
It did not work perfectly, however, with the coll and vibrators on 
the car until we bought a K-W Master vibrator to use In series 
with the magneto, and the old coil with vibrators shunted out. 
This capped the climax. The Master vibrator itself Is as much 
of an improvement with either the battery system or magneto as 
the magneto is over the battery. The engine runs as smooth as 
silk, cranks easily on the magneto, and certainly shows more power 
than It ever did. 

Now, If I have not taken up too much space, I would be greatly 
obliged for a little Information on the following: Ford owners 
know that It is no easy matter to disassemble the carbureter in 
case the float level needs to be changed. I have read that the 
float level was not an ail-Important factor, but I think that the 
float level should be about right to get the best results In starting 
the engine and also throttling It down. Instead of taking the car- 
bureter to pieces and bending the prongs holding the float, why 
would it not be better to make a threaded gasoline valve stem with 
a nut and lock nut and adjust the float level by changing the 
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position of this nut on the valve stem without taking the car- 
bureter to pieces at all? Also kindly Inform me as to what the 
makers of shaft-driven rear axle units depend upon for strength 
when no strut rods are used and the rear axle Is fastened to the 
chassis merely by means of the driveshaft housing? 

Otto, N. T. DAVID L. BROWN. 

There appears to be no reason why the expedient you 
mention with reference to being able to adjust the car- 
bureter float level from the outside should not be feasible 
and work all right. While we do not believe the float level 
is an important factor where the mere running of the motor 
is concerned, and do not believe that it is responsible for 
erratic running in more than a fraction of the cases in 
which the latter is attributed to it, where economy and ef- 
ficiency are concerned, it is desirable to have it adjusted 
properly to give the best results. The tubular housing of 
the driving shafts is made very strong and the sleeve sur- 
rounding the drive shaft is also made to take all the strains 
ordinarily imposed on the torsion rod. This type of con- 
struction has proven very successful on some prominent 
American cars. 



BATTERIES FOR LIGHTING ON THE CAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,469.]— Will you please reply In the columns of "The Auto- 
mobile" to the following? Will ordinary dry cells run a 6-voIt lamp 
continuously for several hours at a time, or would such a lamp 
require a Sprague battery? There seems to be a conflict of opinion 
on this subject among electricians. Some say for constant use 
for hours at a time dry cells would polarize; others say dry cells 
would prove as satisfactory as storage, except possibly their life 
would be somewhat shorter. Can you shed some electric light on 
this subject? GEORGE A. FAT. 

Merlden, Conn. 

Dry cells would be useless for such a purpose for the reason 
that they would polarize, as some of your advisers have al- 
ready informed you. The dry cell is what is known as an 
open-circuit type of cell, in that it is only designed for inter- 
mittent service. It must be allowed to recuperate between 
drafts upon its available supply of current. If not, it shortly 
fails altogether, and this was the reason why it proved so un- 
satisfactory for ignition service on earlj cars in which poorly 
designed coils and timers made excessive demands upon it. The 
storage battery is the only method of lighting such lamps, but 
it can be kept charged constantly by means of a direct-current 
generator and automatic cut-out, the former being run by the 
motor. Couple a six-volt lamp to six dry-cells in series and you 
will find that there is a drop in voltage as evidenced by the dim- 
ming of the light after a few minutes, while at the end of the 
tenth minute at the outside the effective candle-power will 
be nil. Probably there are few things about a car that have been 
so universally misunderstood as the dry cell, and for this reason 
it has been generally condemned, simply because it could not do 
what it was never designed for. 



TO PREVENT RUST ON WHEEL RIMS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,460.]— What Is the best preventive of rust on the wheel rims 
of my car? The climate here is very damp, and I do a good deal 
of wet weather driving, with the result that I encounter continuous 
trouble In the way of rusted rims, which rapidly rot and cut the 
tires, until the casings finally are in such condition that they pull 
oft the rim in a fashion that leaves them beyond repair. When 
the car and the tires were new I experienced no trouble of this 
sort, which I attribute to some preparation that was on the rims, 
but which has since worn off. If you can tell me what this was! 
you will greatly oblige a new recruit. ROBERT JEWETT. 

Marshfield, Ore. 

For the protection of tires and rims from the effects of 
moisture, it is usual practice to keep the latter well painted, 
or to give them a coat of shellac from time to time. Any 
neglect , of this precaution is declared by the tire makers, 
and by most users generally, to be fatal to satisfactory re- 
sults, as would appear to have been the case in your experi- 
ence. We would advise you to profit by this, and hereafter 
keep your rims in, good condition. Probably it will be neces- 



sary, before applying the first coat of shellac— which dries 
more quickly and is fully as effective as paint — to clean off 
all the rust now on the rims. This can best be done by the 
use of emery cloth, applied with a liberal quantity of elbow 
grease. It hardly seems possible that all of your trouble 
can have arisen from the mere rusting. From the wording 
of your query there would appear to have been considerable 
.rim cutting, which never occurs except when tires are run 
insufficiently inflated, though rusty rims will aggravate it. 
Keep your tires pumped hard at all times and do not let 
any one dissuade you from this practice by specious argu- 
ments as to smoother and easier riding. Tires may easily be- 
come the greatest source of annoyance about a car, if im- 
properly looked after, but if rightly cared for will afford 
wonderful service. 



DATE OF THE FIRST SIDE-ENTRANCE TONNEAU. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,461.]— Through "Letters Interesting and Instructive," I wish 
you would tell me when the first model of American-made car 
with side entrance was put on the market 

Detroit, Mich. THOMAS O. MAY. 

We think the 1904 models marked the first use of the side 
entrance tonneau which had been made possible by the length- 
ened wheelbases then adopted, and as it was not then the cus- 
tom to bring out the model of the next succeeding year six or 
eight months in advance, probably the side entrance tonneau 
was not seen on an American car in this country much before 
December, 1003, or January, 1904. Doubtless some of our 
readers are better posted on the history of this valuable de- 
velopment and can give more definite dates. 



A BRIEF FOR THE MAKE AND BREAK. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,462.]— I feel that you are doing an injustice to a splendid 
system of Ignition In your answer to B. Seyfert, regarding the 
make-and-break spark. He either has a short circuit, or an almost 
constant contact, or his coil Is of no value. I have frequently used 
dry cells on Duryea engines for weeks at a time, covering prob- 
ably more than a thousand miles. Have also driven continuous 
trips with or without a night's rest between, of 160 to 300 miles 
with them In these cases the contacts were set for magneto 
Ignition and were much longer than for batteries, because we were 
n^r^T. 6 "!' '° 8aVe the ""^to """rent. Coil makers have 
1 I attentlon to <=<""> '<»• Jump spark, but the make- 
» ?* " 0t hSd thlS attentl °n and tow people have ever 
r™H»S Pr n f e ?„ C ° n ° mlcal CO " s - 1 made ,or ™y °™> »»« =• '«* 

over th/„ S ,i n 18 , 9i L and 1899 Wh ' Ch had the COre turned 
over the outside of the coil, thus making each wire into a horse- 

fniw T" ^V*"? 8 " 18 '* t0 the lnflu <™e "t the current more 
I t « „*, I J 1 " 16 materla »y to the efficiency and economy. 
rh»; «„„ f " aS probabl >- carrI «« these experiments farther 
^,7 on ^ else and has taken out patents on some very fine 
ZZr ^ ake - and - bre . ak <=<"'*• And with such a coil your sub- 

have J h Ca w r n 8 en !' ne WUh the baMerlea nls Jump s P ark "•<«"*« 
5 W ", a . Wa> ' Anotner thou « ht is that this form of spark 

will Ignite mixtures that the jump spark will not. A Duryea user 

inJw 8 ' T ° m HU " nSr ' has applled to hls D «ryea the b7st Jump 
mnea*eT P aratUS Ca " and flnds that this the best 

tor IS is « Fl r ^ IOn ' . tak ' ng * th0U8and mlleS °< "">■»■* 
in ™n r. ' . ' Wlth a fat make-and-break he gets about 
30 miles. Does it not seem strange that folks will save a few 
cents on sparking apparatus and waste money on gasoline' Or 
d^erencT 8 h T.*™' that the slze of the ^k makes no 
a Tean „nlwn? kn ° WS that a not spark wl » "™ ™'*ture. 

sumcL, "° t: ° r that Wet wood w) " burn " the kindling Is 

Readmg. Pa. CHARLES E. DURYEA. 



A RADIATOR REPAIR THAT LOOKS GOOD 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.463.]— In your issue of June 18, under "Letters Interests and 

wouM teli a vo 0Ut h rePa r rln8 ,tak radiator x lhougM 

anl mfv y T 1 rePalred mlne - Draln °ut all the watr, 
™„h s P 8 ° me Smootn -°n (which Is used for smoothing new 
radatoranTfl,, 8 ^ h °' d a PleCe <" pa ^°oard back of th" 
minute's you fj^lt °l *" ^ " h «™ >* ak ™: and «»»"•« 

Plandreau, S. D. ' GRAY - 
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P. & S. "SIX-SIXTY" AN ENTRANT TO SIX-CYLINDER RANKS 



AMONG the numerous models brought out for the present 
season by the Palmer & Singer Manufacturing Company, 
New York, none has excited more attention than the euphoniously 
named "P. & S. Six-Sixty," the latter part of its title showing 
that it is a six-cylinder car of 60 horsepower. The motor has 
six cylinders of 4 1-2-inch bore by 5-inch stroke, cast separately 
with integral water jackets, and is rated at 60 horsepower. The 
exhaust and inlet valves are on opposite sides of the combustion 




Lines of the New "P. & s. Six-Sixty," with Baby Tonneau 

chamber, and their camshafts are located within the crankcasc. 

1S div 'ded horizontally into two sections, the upper 
Mil holding the bearings for the crankshaft and the camshafts, 
and the lower half forming an oil reservoir from which the oil 
is drawn and distributed to the main bearings. The crankshaft 
runs on seven plain bearings, bushed with a special bronze. The 
engine is positively lubricated by a pump that drains oil from the 
sump , n the crankcase and delivers it to an auxiliary tank shown 
just above the exhaust pipe in the illustration. From this tank 
M ou is distributed to the seven main bearings, from which it is 
" ' hrough ,he ho "ow crankshaft to the crankpin, and thence 
up the connecting rods to the wrist-pins. The oil thrown off by 
>ne crankshaft lubricates the piston and cylinder walls, and the 
surplus drains into the sump. A compensating carbureter of the 
company s own manufacture is used; it is water jacketed, the 
OTter connections being plainly shown in the cut of the inlet side 
tne engine. The cooling water for the motor is drawn from 
radiator by a gear pump situated on the exhaust side of the 



motor. Power is transmitted from the engine through a multiple 
disc clutch with forty-nine steel-to-steel discs. The clutch is 
located in the same housing with the change-speed gears. Four 
speeds and a reverse, operated selectively, are provided with the 
direct drive on the third speed, as is now customary. 

The gear ratio on the third speed is 3 to 1 and on the fourth 
2.1 to 1. The clutch and gears are lubricated by a non-fluid oil, 
and it may be a surprise to many to know that the clutch operates 
satisfactorily even when packed in 
*?i - heavy grease. The change-speed 

gears run on imported F. & S. bear- 
ings. These bearings are used 
throughout the car, with the excep- 
tion of the crankshaft. The final 
drive is by a cardan shaft, fitted with 
two universal joints to the live rear 
axle. The universal joints are 
packed in grease and rendered oil- 
tight by leather caps. The rear axle 
is fitted with radius rods and a tor- 
sion rod, which insures alignment 
even under the most severe stresses. 

Two separate and distinct systems 
of ignition are used— viz., a Bosch 
high-tension magneto, which is shown 
on the inlet side of motor, and a dry 
battery system with single coil and 
secondary distributer. Two sets of 
equalizing brakes are fitted, both op- 
erating on the rear wheels. Steering 
is irreversible, through worm and sector gearing, with universal 
joints at all steering connections. Spark and throttle levers are 
on a quadrant on the steering wheel convenient to the right hand, 
and a foot accelerator is provided. A 28-gallon fuel tank is sus- 
pended from the rear of the frame from which the fuel is forced 
to the carbureter by exhaust pressure. Grease cups are liberally 
used on all steering and spring connections. 

The P. & S. "Six-Sixty," as it is called, is made in one model, 
but is fitted with three styles of body— viz., runabout with single 
rumble and double rumble seats, and light touring with baby 
tonneau. The wheelbase is 125 inches, with a tread of 56 inches. 
The frame is of channel section chrome nickel steel and trussed 
to insure rigidity. It is mounted in long semi-elliptic springs 
both in front and rear, giving easy riding qualities. The front 
wheels have ten spokes and the rear wheels twelve spokes, and 
both are fitted with 34 by 4-inch Diamond tires mounted on 
Marsh detachable rims, although any make of tire will be fur- 
nished at the option of the purchaser. 




Inlet side of Motor Showing Manifold Design 



Exhaust Side Showing Location of Oil Tank. 
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BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS OF THE NEW " JEWEL" ROADSTER 



UNDER the title of the "Jewel 40" roadster, the Forest City 
Motor Car Company, Massillon, O., are building the 
new runabout type shown by the accompanying photograph. 
The motor is a four-cylinder vertical Rutenber, the dimen- 
sions of which are 4 1-2-inch bore by ^ 
5-inch stroke, and it is fitted with a 
Schebler carbureter. For ignition a 
dual system is employed, consisting 
of a Bosch high-tension magneto for 
the running side, with an Exide stor- 
age battery and Connecticut four- 
unit dash coil for starting and emer- 
gency use, two sets of independent 
spark plugs being employed, and the 
wiring is so arranged that either of 
them can be instantly brought into 
use by means of a switch conven- 
iently located on the toe-board. A 
double system of lubrication is also 
employed, a self-contained oiler being 
placed in the crankcase, while this is 
supplemented by a six-feed mechan- 
ical force-feed oiler in addition. 

A conical type of leather-faced 
clutch, employing cork inserts, a three-speed sliding gear on the 
selective plan and a straight line drive to a full floating type of 
rear axle, comprises the transmission of the car, the gear ratio 
being rather high, that is, 2.5 to I. The front axle is a one-piece 



drop forging of I-beam section, the front and rear wheels 
being carried on Timken roller-bearings, while the same type 
is also employed on the gear-set and steering knuckles. The 
frame is of the usual channel section pressed-steel construc- 




Llnes of the Latest High-powered Roadster from the West. 

tion and is supported on semi-elliptic springs forward and 
a platform type of suspension in the rear. Double brakes of 
the usual internal expanding and external contracting types 
placed in special drums on the rear wheels are fitted. 



ANOTHER BUGGYABOUT HAILING FROM THE EAST 



THOUGH this part of the country was the home of the 
buggy type of automobile in that the pioneer American 
^automobile that wrote its name large on the history of the 
then nascent industry, hailed from Pennsylvania, the Middle 
"West really discovered its value and the large field that 
exists for it. Now, however, interest in these handy little 
vehicles again seems to be shifting eastward, as evidenced 
by the production of a car of this type right in New York 
City. This is the P. M. C. solid tire runabout, which is be- 
ing built by the C. S. Peets Manufacturing Company, 60 
West Forty-third street, New York City. 

The power plant consists of a two-cylinder horizontal 
opposed, air-cooled motor, the cylinder dimensions of which 
are 4 1-8 by 3 3-4 inches, while its rating is 12 horsepower. 




P. M. C. Solid Tired Runabout Ready for the Road. 



Lubrication is taken care of by a six-way automatic force- 
feed lubricator, while ignition is of the high-tension type, em- 
ploying a set of dry cells and a double-unit dash coil and 
low-tension timer. The carbureter is a Breeze automatic. 
As will be evident from the plan view of the chassis, the 
motor has been placed practically in the center of the heavy 
angle-steel frame, while the drive from it is first taken to a 
countershaft from the two-speed and reverse planetary gear- 
set, and thence to the rear wheels by double chains. 

Brakes are of the band type, placed on rear wheel drums, 
while the wheels are 38 inches in diameter and are shod 
with 1 1-4-inch solid rubber tires. The wheelbase is 70 inches, 
while the tread is standard; complete the car tips the scales 
at 900 pounds and lists at $550, the top being extra. 
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On Pleasure Bound— No Small Role In the Life of the Farmer'! Auto. 



'TTHAT there is an especially rapid and growing tendencj 
1 to-day among the most far-sighted of American farmers to 
so systematize their farm business as to effect the greatest saving 
in time, labor and expense is aptly demonstrated by the general 
adoption of what is known as the utility, or practical, automobile 
on thousands of the best managed farms. While time and labor- 
saving machinery has marvelously widened the range of his pro- 
ductive capacity, the means by which the farmer himself was to 
keep pace with this progress has been a longer time in coming. 
The average farmer spends too much time getting from place to 
place. He works his horses almost as hard whether he is taking 
a load of produce to the city or just going in on business. The 
care and attention required by horses incident to a pleasure drive, 
a trip to church or to town is just as great as the task of pre- 
paring them for work in the field. 
But the most discouraging fact of 
all is this— the farmer himself and 
his family rarely can give any time 
to recreation. 

If the practical automobile accom- 
plished no more than to save a 
farmer's time, to provide pleasure 
and health to his family and to leave 
his horses fresh for that work for 
which they are better fitted it would 
certainly be a good investment. The 
fact seems to have been amply proven 
that the dependable utility car actu- 
ally costs less to keep, can do ten 
times as much of different classes 
of work, is always ready for service 
and is much less troublesome to care 
for than the horse. Ten years ago 
the automobile was an experiment. 
With the reckless rich it is still a 
fad. But to-day some types of auto- 
mobiles are so designed that they 
nave become a practical success and 
a recognized necessity. Now that a 
strong, durable, common sense ma- 
rine that uses very little fuel can 
I* had at a reasonable price, we find 



country people in many localities en- 
joying the comfort, convenience and 
economy of good automobiles. 

There are some striking differ- 
ences in automobiles. The car that 
would give satisfactory service on 
the city pavement and the level coun- 
try might be a failure on the farm. 
Given a machine that hills cannot 
feaze nor muddy roads balk, and im- 
portant requirements of the farmer 
have been met. That gasoline is the 
cheapest motive power known has 
been amply proven. It has been defi- 
nitely shown that in the most de- 
pendable cars the average cost of 
fuel and lubricating oil would not 
exceed one cent per mile, and this 
for a car capable of carrying five 
passengers. A driving horse ordi- 
narily cannot travel more than 50,000 
miles during his lifetime, even 
though he does not go lame. Many 
automobiles cover a great part of 
this distance in one or two seasons. 
That the horse has his rightful 
place on the farm is not yet to be 
denied. There is certain work which 
he can do which the automobile can- 
not, but it is mostly in the field — 
certainly not on the road. Consider the convenience to be 
enjoyed if in thirty minutes a man living fifteen miles from 
town can, should occasion require, make a trip to the city, 
transact his business and run back, spending but one hour on 
the road. Horses for certain kinds of service, including work 
horses and thoroughbreds, will always be in demand, but 
to-day the farmer cannot allow sentiment to stand in the way 
of his own comfort, his own profit and his own business prog- 
ress, and the average American farmer is too far sighted to do so. 

Like the telephone, the trolley car and the rural free delivery, 
the automobile has naturally come to weld a firmer link be- 
tween the business men of the country and of the city. Farms in 
Texas which could not be sold, in spite of their greater fertility, 
before the arrhal of the practical automobile, are now greatly 




Milk That Would Otherwise Be Fed to Plfl« Owing to the Distance from Market. 
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Only One of the Many Uses of the Car. 

increased in value and brought within what is considered easy 
distance of the market, although this distance is often between 
thirty and forty miles. When it is considered that the utility 
automobile possesses such power equipment that it can travel the 
worst roads in any season of the year, can negotiate any hills 
which could be climbed with a horse and wagon and requires 
but the simplest attention, it seems to be pretty well adapted to 
the uses of the farm. 

The expense of up-keep in some cars has been reduced until 
to-day a man can operate a car, spending less for oil and gaso- 
line than the cost of feeding a horse. It is worthy of note that 
the car is a matter of expense only when in actual operation, 
and that while in operation its road capacity is at least four 
times that of a horse-driven vehicle. As for repairs, if the car 
is given reasonable care and attention, they should be little in 
excess of the cost of shoeing and repairs on harness, etc. In 
point of operating knowledge, even were this not simple enough, 
the farmer has a great advantage. Primarily, he is more of a 
mechanic of necessity than the city man. But his chief advantage 
lies in the fact that he knows something about machinery and is, 
therefore, able to save the expense of practically all repairs that 
might become necessary through accident. The foregoing photo- 
graphs were taken on the farm of a Rambler owner. He is an 
old horseman and he still retains his horses for that farm work 
to which they are best adapted. However, as a means of saving 
time, he uses the automobile, and it goes without saying that he 
is but the forerunner of a vast army of American farmers who 
will shortly come to recognize the great possibilities that the 
automobile holds for them, and then the now prevailing prejudice 
against the power machine will disappear entirely. 




STANDARDIZATION RATHER THAN SPEED. 

The "Canadian brother" coments favorably on the American 
automobile manufacturer, as will be noted in the following, taken 
from a recent issue of the Toronto World: 

American manufacturers are naturally proud of the number of 
automobiles which are constructed and sold every year In this 
country, but the output, instead of lessening, will be Increased over 
and over again. No man can forecast precisely what direction 
the development of the Industry will take, but, speaking in a 
general sense, the dominant tendency from now on will be towards 
standardization rather than speed. This means, of course, the con- 
struction of an automobile which will be staunch enough to last 
not for one season alone but for an Indefinite period, and render 
for that period continuous service with an imperceptible amount 
of wear and tear. This tendency toward staunchness and stand- 
ardization will have the effect of putting the automobile business 
on a sounder basis, financially and otherwise, than It has ever 
been up to the present moment. Standardization will tend to- 
discourage cheap and careless manufacture. 



THERE ARE MANY WAYS OF USINGJA^CAR. 

No market for automobiles is opening faster than that 
presented by the farmers throughout the entire country. 
Prosperous beyond all previous experience, they have the 
money to spend and are spending it for automobiles, as the 
books of any car manufacturer will show. Presumably the 




How an Old Ford Make* the Sawdust Fly. 

farmer buys a car primarily for pleasure, but its practical 
value quickly appeals to him and is as quickly put to test, so 
that the car that was bought for pleasure is at daybreak 
gnnding feed for the cattle and cutting wood for the fires, 
and then takes the children to school. At noon it brings 
the farm hands in to dinner, in the afternoon it runs the 
dairy or pulls a snow plow or a road scraper, and at night 
is used for a pleasure trip. An illustration of the practical 
value of the automobile is found in Louisburg, Kan. C. C. 
Williams bought a Ford runabout three years ago and re- 
cently he bought a second. The picture shows the original 
car cutting wood. 



Ft Is a General Utility Vehicle for Everything. 



PROPOSED BOULEVARD SYSTEM FOR]MONTREAL. 

Montreal, Que., July 3 .-Plans for beautifying the city of 
Montreal by the establishment of boulevards and driveways have 
been submitted to the parks and ferries committee by the Archi- 
tects Association of Montreal. The idea is to have a great 
boulevard from Mount Royal to St. Helen's Island, across the 
river from Montreal. The plans comprise the first systematic 
attempt to establish boulevards or driveways between the various 
parks of the city at anything like a reasonable cost, as it is 
contemplated utilizing the streets and property of the city practi- 
cally all the way, so that it has been found possible to greatly 
reduce the appropriation necessary to carry out the work. 
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WARD LAW GREATLY CONFUSES OHIOANS. 

Columbus, 0., July 6.— There seems to be much confusion in 
the minds of owners as to the provisions of the Ward automo- 
bile law and the interpretation of it by Secretary of State 
Thompson. Some have interpreted the statement of Secretary 
Thompson that he would disregard the opinion of the solicitor 
of Cincinnati as to the right of cities to issue licenses, to mean 
that he will ignore the provision of the Ward law, which ex- 
empts for this year all autos which have paid city licenses. Let- 
ters are pouring in upon the secretary protesting against this. 

The Ward law expressly exempts all machines owned in cities 
requiring annual licenses, and which licenses have been paid for 
1908. Such machines will be exempt this year, but next year 
will come under the law and pay licenses to the State, excepting 
in Cleveland, where a perpetual license ordinance exists. Those 
who have such licenses must pay the State license this year. 
City licenses will be optional with the local governments. 

Two serious defects have been discovered in the Ward law. 
There is no authority for putting a date mark on the tags, and 
no one can tell whether the license a tag represents is in force 
or has expired. Again there is no license year established. Each 
license issued will be good for one year from date, so that licenses 
will be continually expiring. This will make the enforcement of 
the law very difficult. 



A VERY INGENIOUS AUTO TRAP. 

Perth Amboy, June 17.— Catching offending automobilists by 
electricity is the latest device of the New Jerseyites. Detective 
Lester J. Underhill, of this city, is the prime mover in the latest 
scheme now being worked in this part of New Jersey. 

The device consists of a large wooden reel containing 1,370 
feet of two-strand insulated wire, six battery cells, push buttons 
and bells. Underhill and his assistants carry this apparatus to 
some point along the post road and stretch the wire by the 
roadside. As soon as an auto reaches a point opposite the first 
man the signal is flashed over the wire to Underhill, at the other 
end and he immediately catches the moment on one of two stop- 
watches which he holds. The second watch is stopped when 
the auto passes him, and he rapidly takes the time elapsed. If it 
is over the speed limit, he signals a third man to flag the auto, 
and if those in the machine ignore the warning, a fourth man 
stretches a rope across the highway. 

In answer to criticism about the use of the rope, Underhill 
aid to The Automobile man that it was not for the purpose 

wrecking the machine, but is simply used to make the driver 

«L?u° g Car reduce speed ,on K enou 8 h to e™We the 
constable to secure the number of the car. 



SUSTAINING EQUAL RIGHTS ON THE ROAD. 

N^fT?*' MASS -' Ju " e 2g — Judge Sherman, sitting in the 
much . T" or Court - has ruled that automobiles have as 
with! ",l • '"• 2 roadway as carriages, and that chauffeurs are 
was k a I ? gMs S0undin 8 a warning horn. This decision 
hoJTv? . in 3 suit £or da m a K« caused by a runaway 
was in f frightened by an automobile horn. Decision 

"i »avor of the defendant and establishes a good precedent. 



HARTFORD TO BAR MUFFLER CUT-OUT. 

poiicTwT' ^ 0NN - July 6 - It is evident that the Hartford 

cut-out. ° n * he discontin « a n<:e of the use of the muffler 

circulate/ business sections at least. The mayor has 

of 'W 3 Warmng amon 8 the autoists to abate the nuisance 
taken L "° iSe " The Automobile Club of Hartford has 
the matter up and will prosecute it vigorously. 



WHERE BULLET PROOF TIRES ARE WANTED. 

Washington, D. C, July 6.— Automobilists in this city are 
threatened with another warfare similar to that waged against 
them by Marshal Collins on the Conduit road. The latest aspirant 
for fame as an automobile baiter is Bailiff Hewitt, of Rockville, 
Md., who has been granted authority by the council of that town 
to disable the car of any automobilist who exceeds the speed 
limit of six miles an hour and who declines to halt at command. 
Bailiff Hewitt is reported to be a crack revolver shot, and has 
spread the news that in enforcing the town ordinance regulating 
the speed of automobiles he will not hesitate to fire at the tires 
of the machine if the driver fails to halt when commanded. 
There is a fine pike leading from Washington to Rockville, and 
it is used by hundreds of automobilists. Infractions of the 
Rockville speed law have been overlooked by the town authori- 
ties, and as a result some automobilists have come to the con- 
clusion that they had a free rein when using the pike. The con- 
sequence is that many will suffer for the faults of a few. The 
Automobile Club of Washington will likely step into the breach 
and straighten out matters to the satisfaction of all concerned. 



TAX, NOT TOLL, FOR MARYLANDERS. 

Baltimore, July 6.— City Collector Frank Brown has expressed 
himself most emphatically in favor of an extra session of the 
legislature being called to pass suitable laws to check speeding 
of automobiles within the State. He declares the indifferent 
action of certain autoists does more to ruin the roads than 
anything else, and he does not think the State should spend any 
of the $5,000,000 at its command for improved highways until 
proper action is taken against speeding autoists. Ex-Governor 
Warfield and other influential Marylanders have expressed 
themselves as favorable to Governor Crothers' suggestion to tax 
autoists, and in this way have them help the good roads cause. 
They point out that on the new proposed State roads the autoists 
will not have to pay tolls as they have to do at present on the 
pikes. The tax would be a small item compared to the excessive 
tolls charged by turnpike companies. 



BALTIMORE HAS "GASOLINE SQUAD." 

Baltimore, Md., July 2. — The Baltimore Police Department 
has organized a motorcycle squad for duty along the smooth 
thoroughfares of the city. These streets have been used as 
speedways by a certain class of autoists, scaring horses and 
making it dangerous for pedestrians. The police believe that 
they will be better able to apprehend these law violators with 
the aid of motorcycles. The motor police of Druid Hill Park 
have done effective work, and this has led to the organization 
of the squad in the city. 



MOTORCYCLISTS LICENSED IN SCRANTON. 

Scranton, Pa., July 2. — Hereafter motorcycles will have to be 
licensed before they can continue to "chug" through this city — 
that is, if the arrest of A. D. Beemer stands for anything. 
Beemer was arrested and hauled into police headquarters for 
motoring without a license. Sentence was suspended, and 
straightaway the remaining twenty-one motorcyclists took out 
licenses — also Beemer. 



LOWER CANADA LEGAL HAPPENINGS. 

Charlottetown, P. E. I., July 3. — As recently intimated in 
The Automobile, several automobile owners have made a test of 
the anti-automobile law by taking a previously announced spin 
around the city. Information was laid and the men were fined 
$500 and costs. Application to quash the conviction was made. 
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MOTOR EXPRESS MONEY MAKER. 

Oakland, Cal., June 29. — The wonderful increase in the busi- 
ness of the Interurban Motor Express Company, of this city, 
since its organization in January, 1907, is due to the use of the 
modern motor truck, that has demonstrated in every way its 
superiority over the horse-drawn vehicle. What appeals to busi- 
ness men is the promptness with which business is handled, and 
the motor company has not been forced to reduce rates in order 
to secure patronage. 

Because of the fact that so much of the freight from the East 
has to be handled here before being taken to a San Francisco 
destination, the Interurban Company has come into a vast amount 
of business. In order to overcome an extra handling of freight, 
the company has contracts with many of the large wholesale 
concerns across the bay, and after the loading of trucks here, 
the vehicle is run across on the ferry and the deliveries made. 
This business has increased to such proportions that the two 
large trucks devoted entirely to the trans-bay traffic are at times 
insufficient to care for it, and for that purpose trailers have 
been provided to keep up with the demand. 

Aside from these large trucks, which are six-ton Americans, 
the company operates six two-ton Knox trucks. The company 
will receive six more cars during the summer, two of which are 




Roomy Garage of the Oakland Auto Express Service. 

five and a half-ton, while four are three and a half-ton electrics, 
built by the Auto Car Equipment Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. P. Childs, the traffic manager has had a wide experience in 
the express business, having been for a number of years prior 
to the organization of the new company engaged in the business 
with horse-drawn vehicles. He can consequently speak with 
authority. He said, in discussing the motor business : 

One of our small trucks can In a day's work make the same 
number of deliveries that four teams can, and at half the expense. 
That may probably not be the case throughout the United States, 
but It certainly is here in Oakland. Our smaller trucks cover Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Almeda, Hayward and San Leandro. Throughout 
this entire territory the roads are perfectly level and macadamized, 
so there Is probably no place In the country where trucks can be 
operated at a smaller expense than here. One of our smaller 
trucks has covered seventy-five miles in one day's work on ten 
gallons of gasoline. The excellent streets also minimize break- 
downs, and our troubles in that respect are probably extremely 
low as compared with express companies of other cities. 

Some of the leading business men of Oakland are interested 
in the company, which was organized with a capital stock of 
$160,000. The garage is used exclusively for the purposes of the 
company. It is equipped with a complete workshop and all 
facilities for the maintenance of the trucks. 



MARYLAND'S BIG "GOOD ROADS" FUND. 

Baltimore, July 3.— The Good Roads Commission has visited 
a number of Western Maryland towns recently. These visits 
and resultant meetings will take place in every section of the 
State before actual work on highway improvements begin. It is 
said that an additional appropriation will be added to the $5,000,- 
000 already granted by the last legislature. 



THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 
AMERICAN. 

Shows and Meetings. 

Dec. 31 -Jan. 7..— New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 
nual Automobile Show, conducted by the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association, with Ex- 
hibits by the Importers' Automobile Salon, Inc., 
Alfred Reeves, general manager, 29 West 42d St. 

Jan. 16-23 — New York City, Madison Square Garden, Ninth 

Annual National Show of the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. Office of 
Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York City. 

February, 1909..— Chicago Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 
Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. (Exact 
date to be announced.) 

Races, Hill-climbs, etc. 

July 11-15 — Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin Trophy Run, Milwau- 
kee Automobile Club. 

July 15 —St. Paul. Minn., Race Meet, Automobile Club of 

St. Paul, H. S. Johnson, Secretary. 

Aug. 14 —Chicago, Third Annual Algonquin Hill Climb, 

Chicago Motor Club. 

Sept. 5-9 —San Francisco-Los Angeles Reliability Run, Auto- 
mobile Dealers' Association of San Francisco. 

Sept. 14. — Chicago, Annual Economy Run, Chicago Motor 

Club. 

Oct. 24 — Vanderbllt Cup Race, Long Island Course, 

auspices of Vanderbllt Cup Commission. 

Nov - 28 —Savannah, Ga., Grand Prize Race, Savannah Auto- 
mobile Club. 

FOREIGN. 
Shows. 

Oct 11-18 —Paris, International Congress and Public Ex- 
hibition on Roads and Road Making for Modern 
Locomotion, French Ministry of Public Works. 

Nov. 28- Dec. 13— Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'Automoblle, 
Grand Palais, Automobile Club of France. 

Races, Hill-climbs, etc. 

July 13-17 — Ostend, Belgium, International Race Week, Auto- 
mobile Club of Ostend. 

Aug - 12 —Ardennes Circuit Races and Coupe de Llederkerke, 

Automobile Club of Belgium. 

Augu8t —France, Coupe de la Presse, Automobile Club of 

Fr ance. (Exact date to be announced.) 

Aug. 29-30 —France, Mont Ventoux Hill Climb, Vaucluslen Au- 
tomobile Club. 

Sept. 1-8 —French Volturette Contest, Auspices "L'Auto." 

Sept 6 — Bologne. Italy, Florlo Cup Race, Automobile Club 

of Bologne. 

September —Paris, Vichy Aeroplane Competition, 84,000 Prizes, 

Aero Club of France. 
0et " 11 — Berlin, Germany, Gordon -Bennett Balloon Race, 

Aeronautical Club of Berlin. 



NEW BOOK FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 
Motor Rivals.— This is the latest work of fiction in which the 
automobile figures prominently. Percy F. Megargel, the trans- 
continental automobilist, and Grace Sartwill Mason, short story 
writer, have collaborated in the production, which is being 
brought out by the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. "Motor 
Rivals is a delightfully entertaining novel, based on an auto- 
mobile race from New York to Portland, Ore.-a route twice 
covered by Megargel. It treats vividly of various incidents of a 
trip, shows the usual viscissitudes, and tells how difficulties were 
overcome far away from civilization and the repair shop, and as 
the author, or at least one of them, has been through all the 
experiences himself, he is in an excellent position to tell them 
interestingly. 

and°ev h0Se " 0t P articuIarlv interested in automobiling, 

fw ^u" /° me who are - a strong love story is interwoven 
throughout the rac e. The race itself is between a medium- 
power car of American build and a large foreign car of much 

I!l I? 0 *"' The book wi » be ° ut J«ly The story 
promises to be a great success. 
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GLASGOW, June 19. — For the first time for over a week fine 
weather has signalized to-day's run of 130 miles from 
Oben, which completes the Scottish portion of the combined trials. 
To-morrow a start will be made on the journey southwards, end- 
ing with a 200-mile race at Brooklands next Friday, but only half 
the cars will be seen on the road, and thereby hangs a tale. 

The requirements of the British trade and buying public alike 
have hitherto been well served by the searching reliability trials 
held each year by the Scottish and Irish clubs, and the number 
of entries — there were 108 for the last Scottish event — have 
shown the satisfactory nature of the test and of the system of 
marking. This year the Royal Automobile Club determined to 
organize a trial which would altogether eclipse the doings of 
its affiliated clubs, and the present 2,000-mile event is the outcome. 
The system of marking is novel, but it has yet to be proved 
superior to the older method, which took into separate account 
the three factors of reliability, fuel consumption and hill-climbing 
power. In the present case the Royal Automobile Club has taken 
the 2,000 miles of road traveling as a preliminary to the final 200 
miles race at Brooklands, and the method of marking determines 
the handicap at the start of the race. Each stop of one minute 
on the road means one minute's handicap in the race; similarly 
with the petrol used, each gallon is counted as one minute's 
delay. In the hill climbs, which total in all to a distance of 
22 miles, the penalty for each car is fixed by the number of min- 
utes it is behind the fastest car in its class. The main advantages 
of such a system as this lie in its simplicity and in the fact that 
the first car in each class to pass the finishing line will be the 
winner. Opposed to this, however, is the possibility of an un- 
reliable car going through the trial with constant repairs and 
tinkering, and on the track proving victorious by virtue of being 
hopelessly overgeared and by having an extra fourth speed in 
reserve, which would give it a great advantage. 

The popularity of the event can best be judged by the number 
of starters, 46, while for the Scottish trial, which, although 
combined with the 2,000-mile event, can be entered for separately, 
no less than 84 cars set out. 

Owing to the absence of the Fords, which would have to com- 
pete in a class altogether disproportionate to their price, the 
number of American entries were but three — a Cadillac and two 
White steamers. 

On Thursday. June 11, the start was made from London, the 
new White steamer depot and repair works at Camden Town 
being the official rendezvous. In three daily stages of 150 miles 
the cars were driven to Glasgow by Saturday night. Excepting 
the awful weather conditions, this first portion of the tour 
was singularly uneventful. Mention might be made of the 10- 
horsepower Zedel, which had been turned out from ils German 
birthplace without a key being fitted to the small differential 
driving pinion. For over eleven hours the driver and mechanic 
worked in the rain and finally made a new key out of a spanner, 
the car continuing the trial as if nothing had happened. 

On Monday the route planned by the Scottish Club took the 
cars through Blairgowne to Aberdeen. The severer nature of 
the country began to tell its tale, and a trouble frequently in 
evidence was the overgearing, which had been done to give a 
good showing in the race at Brooklands. In the afternoon the 
cars were limed on the Devil's Elbow climb at Glenshee, the 
highest road in the kingdom, and here the most unusual sight was 
to be witnessed of a scire of well-known cars, of powers up to 
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Making the Turn at Devil's Elbow, Glenshee. 

30-horsepower, having to shed their passengers and to invoke out- 
side assistance. When starting from the line at this event 
the drivers of the 30-horsepower White tried to get away too 
quickly and stripped one of the pinions on the rear axle 
causing the withdrawal of this car. 

Tuesday's run to Inverness included the dreaded Cavin 
O Mount, by far the worst climb of the whole tour. On this nar- 
row road the occasional failures blocked the way to all the suc- 
ceeding cars, and the resulting chaos delayed the arrival of the last 
cars at the stopping place till after midnight. These delays have 
also been responsible for the withholding of the official reports till 
the end of this week, so that it is impossible at present to give 
any indication of the relative performances of the leading cars 



SOME RECENT BRITISH AUTO DOINGS. 

London, June 20.-The past few weeks have been full of 
activity in the motor world. The Irish Reliability Trials just 
recently completed are now eclipsed by the more elaborate 2000- 
mile event of the Royal Automobile Club, which, to the general 
mystification of competitors, trade, and public alike, is run con- 
jointly with the Scottish Trials. More concerning this elsewhere ■ 
sufficient is it to refer to these events, to the Brooklands meets 
and to the constant succession of hill-climbs and speed trials to 
show the sudden accession of vitality which is characterizing the 
trade at present. 

And, speaking of trade, it is pleasant to be able to report that 
this is strongly on the advance. Britain did not escape the uni- 
versal slump which has overtaken the motor trade of the world 
during the past half year, but, fortunately, the effects were not 



so pronounced as in France or Italy, due, doubtless to the small 
car trade which the British manufacturer has so well developed 
and fostered. Not a few firms have disappeared from sight dur- 
ing the period of depression, and more especially so with the 
agencies for foreign and American cars. 

A pair of American cars which go well with the public on 
this side are the Cadillac and the Ford. The former is noted 
for its reliability and has a fine record covering all the trials of 
note during the past three years. This car scored well by the 
success of the unique standardization test to which it was recently 
subjected by the Royal Automobile Club committee and which 
was referred to in these pages at the time. No less remarkable 
have been the victories of the 15-horsepower Ford. At the com- 
mencement of the season two press men visited the London 
showrooms of the agents and selected at random two cars to be 
run in all the coming competitions. In their first event at Brook- 
lands the pair ran second and third; next time it was first and 
second; several hill-climbs have brought them out with fastest 
times, and finally a gold medal was awarded to No. 1 in the recent 
Irish trials. The second car did a fine performance up hill the 
last day of the same event, when some slight carbureter derange- 
ment spoiled its record. Unfortunately these two cars are not 
running in the 2,000-mile trials, as they cannot be entered except 
in a class which contains cars of over double price, but it will 
be interesting to follow the fortunes of the pair throughout the 
rest of the season. 

It is generally supposed that motorcycling is a sport which has 
not acquired much popularity in the States, but in any case news 
of a recent big event of the London Motor Cycling Club cannot 
be without interest. Each year this parent club runs off a trial 
from London to Edinburgh, the 400 miles between the two capi- 
tals having to be covered in between 20 and 24 hours. Granted 
that the roads are for the most part in excellent condition, the 
length of the run, together with the time limit, giyes it special 
merit. No less than 106 entered and started, added to which 
were a dozen cars owned by members of the club, who have now 
forsaken the single track machine. 

In spite of the unfavorable weather, no less than 74 of the 
motorcyclists finished within schedule time. After a day's rest, 
twelve of these set out again on the return journey to compete 
for the Schulte Cup, offered for the greatest speed regularity 
over the 800 miles total trip. Of the twelve, but two failed: to 
reach London within schedule time. An event of this descrip- 
tion not only well demonstrates the extraordinary reliability of 
the modern motorcycle, but also serves to show the great popu- 
larity of this type of machine. It is estimated from official figures 
that the number of motorcycles in use in the United Kingdom-is 
well over 50,000 at the present time, and this total is increasing 
at an extremely rapid rate. 



NUMEROUS ROUND-THE-WORLD DRIVERS IN PARIS 



P L: v f; r l°: s \ he R ° und -«--wo r id co „, estants 

1 have not yet finished their trip, a curious combination of 
circumstances brought many of them together a few days ago 
Li* N ' £° bmS - Wh ° Started °" «« Thomas Flyer 

chff a^r ^ P S - FebrUary ' tUt WaS Withdrawn ™ *e Br far- 
cliff and Grand Prix races, accidentally met the De Dion team 
while on a brief run up to the capital. M. Autran, who had had 
charge of the mechanical end of the De Dion car, explained that 
he had just come in from Vladivostock, by order of the factory 

"Before I left the car," declared Autran, "I turned 5 o£ 
gasoline over to the Thomas car. It is true as rennrZiT 
cable, that St. Chaffray sought to corner the gksoL e ^ 5 
the town in order to command a seat on the Thomas car, but a 
I had no further interest in the race, the factory having recalled 
me, I gave up all our fuel to the American." 

There are not many kind words in Paris and at the De Dion 
factory for St. Chaffray, who at the start was so much in h 
public eye and fipr-ed as the mainspring of the trip. According 



to the statements of the De Dion engineer it was the inexperience 
and ignorance of the Matin delegate that prevented the De Dion 
car from making a better showing. "St. Chaffray was only 
capable of driving an automobile under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Every time he took the wheel on the bad roads of Amer- 
ica he ditched the car. By driving over a steep embankment he 
broke the frame of the car, and on two occasions unskilful 
handling was responsible for the breakage of the driving shaft." 

On arriving at Vladivostock the De Dion car was sold and is 
now in the hands of a private owner in Japan. 

As if to show that there was no animosity for the beating they 
had received in the Round-the- World trip, the De Dion officials 
received Montague Roberts heartily at the factory, conducted" 
him over the huge works and finally presented him to the Mar- 
quis de Dion, head of the firm of De Dion, Bouton & Cie., who 
congratulated the young American driver on his plucky driving 
m the initial stages of the long trip when it was far from cer- 
tain that any of the cars would finish. 
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PARIS SALON WILL THIS YEAR BE TWO SHOWS 



nARIS, July I. — After the lavish pyrotechnic display of the 
1 tenth annual automobile salon, Paris is to have an economi- 
cal era, the first signs of which are to be found in the decision 
taken this week by the organizing committee to abandon the 
huge temporary hall on the Esplanade des Invalides. This year 
there will be two Paris salons, the first one opening on Satur- 
day, November 28, and closing on Sunday evening, December 13, 
and the second one keeping open its doors from December 22 to 
December 29. Both exhibitions will be held in the Grand Palais 
on the Champs Elysees, the initial event being for all kinds of 
pleasure vehicles, accessories, motorcycles and bicycles. The sec- 
ond show will comprise all classes of commercial automobiles, 
machine tools, etc., and will close the Paris auto year. 

For several years past it has been the custom to hold the Paris 
automobile show in two distinct buildings, the Grand Palais 
taking the pleasure cars and some other building the commercial 
sect.on. As the industrial vehicle grew in importance the green- 
houses on the banks of the Seine became too cramped to ac- 
commodate the annex, with the result that for 1906 special per- 
mission was obtained from the city of Paris to erect a tempo- 
rary building on the Esplanade des Invalides. The same was 
done last year, the temporary hall, erected at great cost and 
pulled down immediately after the show, having a floor area 
exceeding that of the Grand Palais itself. 

It was an expensive matter to put up a temporary hall three 
times the size of Madison Square Garden, as exhibitors found 



to their cost. It entailed also the providing of two sets of deco- 
rations for those firms, now numerous, who make both pleasure 
and commercial vehicles; those who have seen the Paris show 
know how costly the decorations have been in every case. 

This year, while there will not be much diminution in the gen- 
eral scale of decorations provided by the organizing committee, 
exhibitors are recommended to spend less on their stands than 
they have done in the past, a recommendation that appears likely 
to be followed. Those firms who are exhibiting at both shows 
will naturally be able to retain the same decorations for the 
two events, there being an interval of but eight days between the 
closing of the pleasure car and the opening of the industrial 
vehicle show that is scheduled to follow it. 

Abuses in connection with the season and press passes are to 
be brought to an end. In the past free passes have been dis- 
tributed generously on the opening and popular days of the 
show. Employees of exhibiting firms are known to have gath- 
ered together the greatest number of free passes, and either 
given them or sold them to their friends. There are quite a 
number of Parisians, too, who, rather than pay a modest franc 
for admission, have put in an application for a press ticket, de- 
claring that they were connected with some foreign journal. 
Such practices will be stopped next year, all passes being made 
personal, and all members of the press being called upon to 
prove their journalistic connection before being allowed to take 
out a card, so that this source of loss will go. 



FRANCE RESOLVES TO HAVE A BIG AUTODROME 



nARIS, June 30.— Auvergne is resolved to have the first auto- 
drome m France, or, as they prefer to call it here, the closed 
racing circuit. Immediately after the Gordon-Bennett race of 
1005 the mountainous course in Auvergne was proposed as a 
permanent racecourse, but owing to financial difficulties and the 
disinclination to give any one region the monopoly of automobile 
faces the matter was not pushed forward by the A. C. F. 

i-or the last three years the Automobile Club of Auvergne has 
Doomed the scheme of a racecourse around the Puy du Dome, 
fnd has further studied the financial question. . This week the 
ocal dub invited the Automobile Club of France to the district 
■n order to convince the national body of the practicability of the 
scheme and to give them an idea of the interest of the neighbor- 
hood ,„ a motor racecourse. The Competition Committee, with 
TI T % °" at its head ' acce P ted the invitation, traveled 
iZ ? ? e ™ ont - F ««nd by special train, were taken up to the 
summit of the mountain by a special local and shown the pro- 
Posed road on the way, a beautiful view being had. 

"on. the summit of the mountain, 4,800 feet above sea level 



a magnificent panorama unrolls itself in every direction. The 
road which it is intended to use as a motor course runs around 
the face of the mountain, and is almost all visible from the sum- 
mit. A small portion of the projected course is the highway on 
which the Gordon-Bennett race was held in 1905. Though all 
roads are made and in excellent condition, a considerable amount 
will have to be expended in barricading" them, lighting, and gen- 
erally fitting for fast automobile work. Clermont-Ferrand, best 
known to automobilists as the home of Michelin and other tire 
factories, is at the foot of the mountain and within a short dis- 
tance are a string of holiday resorts. If the project is accepted 
by the Automobile Club of France the land within the course will 
be fitted up for other sports, including cycling, aeronautics and 
athletic games. One of the objections made to the Auvergne 
course is its distance from Paris. As the majority of the auto- 
mobile factories are located around the capital, before any use 
could be made of the course as a testing ground it would be nec- 
essary for cars to make a journey of about 240 miles, which 
manufacturers naturally consider excessive. 



PREPARING FOR WORLD'S ROAD CONFAB. 

mt!™I! : J ", ly I -7 Preparations are now wel1 advanced for the 
hold ; p" r ° ad conference W W<* the French Government will 
ha Y T S J 0 " ° Ct0ber 11 and the seven following days. It 
PUDlic "^ deddUring the week of the conference to hold a 
road tl , T the Tuileries Gardens showi "sr ^mples of 
road tools and machinery for road making, road signs, etc.-in 

urhT„ ' Verythln S "lating to the construction and upkeep of 
has L^Ti 1 highWayS - Minister of Public Work * Barthou 
second V " ' he further decision t0 invite all nations to a 
the ml? 7 Ce t0 rU " co "currently with the first, at which 
larlv th 0 .V nternational road regulations, and more particu- 
will h, a- probl ' m of facilitating international communication, 
" be d 'scussed at considerable length. 



FAMOUS PARIS AUTO AGENT RETIRES. 

Paris, July 1. — C. L. Charley, who is well known both in 
Europe and the United States as the selling agent of the Mer- 
cedes Company, has now severed all connection with the automo- 
bile trade. A few months ago Mr. Charley retired from the 
management of the Mercedes selling house in the Champs- 
Elysees, Paris, and has this week made a deal with Harvey 
DuCros, of London, who takes over the remaining stock of the 
Mercedes chassis, for which the Paris dealer had contracted. At 
one time M. Charley was a power in the automobile trade abroad, 
and at the same time he was doubtless the chief moving power 
in the introduction of the German-made car in the United States, 
where, through his efforts, it achieved a reputation in a very 
short time, quite a large number being sold. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 

The Class Journal Company, publishers of "The Automobile," 
"The Automobile Blue Book," "The Automobile Trade Directory," 
etc., has removed Its publication offices to the Thirty-ninth street 
building, Nos. 231-241 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, 
from the Flatlron building, where the offices have been located for 
the past five years. 

The rapid Increase In the company's general business has made 
It necessary to enlarge Its facilities, and the entire sixth floor of 
the new building Is devoted to Its present requirements. 

A cordial invitation to our patrons Is extended to visit our new 
offices, where every courtesy will be extended. 

New York patrons are requested to make special note of the new 
telephone number, 2046-Bryant. It la not listed correctly In the 
New York telephone directory. 

THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY, 

231-241 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. 



PROGRESS OF THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT. 

It goes without saying that the Good Roads and Legis- 
lative Convention, now being held in Buffalo, will accom- 
plish more to awaken public sentiment generally to the 
crying need for highway improvement in this country 
than any single step that has been taken in this direction 
up to the present. It is the culmination of a number of 
years of struggling toward the goal for which not alone 
the autoist, but the farmer, the suburbanite and the city 
dweller also are bound, for there is no one who is not 
influenced by the solution of the good roads problem. 



But while it marks the end of a long struggle, it is only 
the beginning of a far greater campaign that must be 
carried on relentlessly for a number of years before the 
results growing out of the preliminary work can accrue. 
The good roads advocates have won out in the battle for 
recognition from State and local authorities, and in the 
meantime a great deal of actual improvement work has 
been carried out, but when compared with the hundreds 
of thousands of miles of roads in the East alone, it must 
be realized that the task has only been begun. 

There is yet a vast educational campaign to be carried 
on, and here the Buffalo convention is starting the enter- 
ing wedge, as the practical demonstrations there carried 
out are on a larger scale than anything of the kind previ- 
ously attempted. In fact, they represent the most com- 
prehensive showing of methods of road building that has 
ever been undertaken. Before we can have an extensive 
system of good roads people who do not know the mean- 
ing of the term must be shown how to construct them — 
not so that they will need rebuilding a few years hence, 
but so that once in place, with the proper maintenance, 
they will last for all time. And here again is a vast 
branch of the subject, road maintenance, on which the 
demonstrations at the convention should have a very per- 
ceptible effect. No matter how well a road is constructed, 
if it be not properly cared for, its life must necessarily 
be short, and it is consequently of equally great impor- 
tance not alone that people be taught how to build good 
roads, but also how to take care of them. Last but not 
least, the results of the convention will be felt in the in- 
creased sentiment for uniform legislation, for which the 
A. A. A. is consistently working. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the convention will become an annual 
fixture henceforth, and that through it the American 
Automobile Association will be enabled to accomplish 
many times the good it has done in similar lines heretofore. 

# % * 
PRESENT TREND OF IGNITION PRACTISE. 

Five years ago the magneto was already a well-estab- 
lished part of the equipment of the average foreign car, 
but it was practically unknown on automobiles built on 
this side of the Atlantic. European designers had found 
it simple, practical and dependable to a much greater 
degree than was the case with the coil and battery system, 
but as a general rule the American maker would have 
none of it. Beneath the more or less general prejudice 
manifested against it, there was the further disadvantage 
of greatly increased initial cost, whether the high or low- 
tension system was adopted, and this seemed to militate 
against it to a greater extent than anything else. 

In the past two years there has been an almost com- 
plete reversion of feeling on the subject. The American 
designer has found himself compelled to give the mag- 
neto its due, and it seems safe to predict that, within a 
year or two there will scarcely be a car built that is not 
thus fitted. The next step is the entire elimination of the 
battery and coil system, and it is one that Continental 
builders of light cars have taken some time since, many 
of the small French cars in particular relying entirely 
upon a magneto for ignition. An emergency system is 
always welcome on the car, but where it is a matter of 
initial cost there appears to be no reason why the mag- 
neto should not be the one system selected. 
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A. A. A, CONVENTION SPLENDIDLY SUCCESSFUL 



BUFFALO, July 7.— The first Legislative and Good Roads Con- 
vention of the American Automobile Association was called 
10 order by President Hotchkiss at 10 o'clock this morning in 
Concert Hall, in the Teck Theater Building. Mr. Hotchkiss 
spoke briefly in welcoming the delegates, and closed by reading 
an extract from an address of President Roosevelt, delivered at 
the International Good Roads Congress in 1903, and which had 
been sent to Mr. Hotchkiss by the President. 

Mayor Adam delivered the keys of the city to the convention 
in an address, in which he paid due tribute to this great city 
of Northwestern New York, and then spoke briefly of this great 
work of making bad roads into smooth and beautiful highways. 
He said, in part: 

Speed la a superfluity. Good roads are a necessity. Success in 
obtaining good roads must rest upon the character of the road to 
success. I mean the roads of fairness, Justice, perseverance and co- 
operation. These are the highways that lead to Ideal good roads, 
not for the automobillty alone, not for the man with the slx- 
slity, but also for the man with the hand cart. The users of 
roads must be kindly considerate one to another. It should not 
be a capital crime for a chicken to desire to cross a road. Who 
knows but deliberate cows are sent especially to test alike our 
patience and our emergency brake. Gentlemen, you will get the 
fullest measure of your rights by observing in the fullest measure 
the rights of others. Let us have cooperation, let the cities work 
with the towns, the automobillst with the farmer, the cyclist with 
the pedestrian, all working together for good roads. Then, in- 
stead of pleasure being a bubble, a bubble will be a pleasure. 

The convention then went into legislative session, in charge of 
Charles Thaddeus Terry. In opening this session, Mr. Terry 
took occasion to criticize sharply existing motor vehicle laws. 
He characterized them as "intolerable" and "ridiculous." "In- 
tolerable," said Mr. Terry, "because they retard the progress 
and development of the automobile and greatly lessens its use- 
fulness. Ridiculous because it is hard to conceive how, within 
the confines of one nation, so many legislative bodies, supposedly 
made up of the leading men of the Commonwealths, could enact 
provisions of law on the same subject so divergent and contra- 
dictory, and at the same time absolutely without apparent pur- 
pose, except to harass and restrict a certain class of citizens." 

The first address, "Federal Automobile Legislation," by Hon. 
W. W. Cocks, Congressman from New York, held special in- 
terest, inasmuch as the Congressman introduced a bill, killed 
in committee, but which it is confidently expected will pass at 
Ihe next session at a time when automobile interests will have 
gathered sufficient strength to sec it through. 

"The Constitutionality of Federal Automobile Legislation" was 
next discussed by the Hon. Neil Brown, president of the Wis- 
consin State Automobile Association. 

Following W. C. Crosby, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Associated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey, gave 
his hearers food for thought in his comments upon "Unreason- 
able State Legislation." This address was well seconded by 
Walter S. Schutz, counsel for the Connecticut State Automobile 
Association. Mr. Schutz discussed "Uniform State Automobile 
Legislation," and brought out its advantages. 

The open session, under two-minute rule, developed an ani- 
mated discussion of the subjects touched on by the speakers. 

What Was Done at the Afternoon Session. 

This was called the First Good Roads session, held in charge 
of Robert P. Hooper, chairman of the A. A. A. Good Roads 
Board. He told of the progress made in securing favorable 
bws, and expressed the belief that in a few years it would be 
Possible to motor from Boston to San Francisco along improved 
highways. The following delivered addresses : 

James H. McDonald, State Highway Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, and president of the American Road Makers' Associa- 
''on, sounded the keynote of the convention in his address on 



"Good Roads." Mr. McDonald argued strongly for a system of 
national highways, built and maintained by the national gov- 
ernment, as is commonly done on the Continent. 

Frederick Skene, State Engineer and Surveyor of New York, 
was scheduled for the next period to talk on "The History and 
Development of State Highways." Mr. Skene was unable to be 
present, but his paper was read by Deputy State Engineer Frank 
L. Getnian. This paper was of the nature of an historical sketch 
of the road system of New York. Prior to 1898 the State had 
taken no steps toward a systematic improvement of its highways 
by means of State aid. Between 1898 and 1903, the average cost 
per mile of improved roads was $7,000. Since that time, owing to 
the increased width and depth of roads and advance in the price 
of labor and material, the cost has been $9,000 a mile. 

Charles J. Glidden, famous automobile globe-circler, took his 
hearers along for "Seven Minutes on the Roads of the World," 
in his usual entertaining manner. 

"Drainage and Sub-base of Improved Roads" was treated in 
masterly style by Horatio S. Earlc, State Highway Commissioner 
of Michigan. 

Joseph W. Hunter, State Highway Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, told the convention of the "Road Improvements in Penn- 
sylvania," a State that in sections challenges the highest skill 
and genius of the road builder. 

"Road Problems in the State of Illinois" was discussed by 
A. N. Johnson, State Engineer of Illinois. 

L. W. Page, chief of the Bureau of Highways, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, spoke of "The Effect of Auto- 
mobiles on Macadam Roads." He showed by illustrations how 
rapidly moving cars raise dust and loosen small particles of the 
roadway. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was taken up by 
speakers, who spoke as follows: "Road Problems for Automo- 
bilists," by R. D. Beman, Deputy State Highway Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania; "Maintenance of Improved Highways," by 
James E. Owen, of the Newark (N. J.) Board of Trade; "The 
Lincoln Way," by Robert B. Caverly, president of the Automo- 
bile Club of Washington, D. C, and "Good Roads and Their 
Benefits," by William L. Raeder, president of the Board of 
Trade of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

To-morrow's session promises to be one of unusual interest, 
and after its close a banquet will be given at the Hotel Iroquois 
to the invited guests. The program for Wednesday's session 
is as follows: 

10:00 A. M. Second Good Roads Session — In charge of Chairman 
Hooper. 

10:05 A. M. Reports of Committees and action thereon. 

ADDRESSES. 

"Federal Appropriations for Road Improvement" — Ex-Governor N. 
J. Batchelder of New Hampshire, Master of the National 
Grange. 

"New York's Highway Code" — Senator Jotham P. Allds, of New 
Tork. 

"The New Roads Era In Ontario" — A. W. Campbell, Deputy Min- 
ister of Public Works, Province of Ontario. 

"The Call for Good Roads and the Propriety and Need of Federal 
Aid" — F. A. Derthlck, Master of the Ohio State Grange. 

"Special Road Construction" — A. R. Pardlngton, of New York, 
General Manager of the Long Island Motor Parkway. 

"The Highways of Massachusetts" — Harold Parker, Chairman Mas- 
sachusetts Highway Commissioners. 

"Improvement of Town Roads" — Stephen Ryan. State Road Direc- 
tor In New York. 

"Good Roads and Automoblling from the Farmer's Standpoint" — 
F. N. Godfrey. Master of the New York State Grange. 

"Treatment of the Earth Roads." — D. Ward King, of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture. 

"Road Problems of the Pacific Coast" — James W. Abbott, of Ne- 
vada, late U. S. Highway Commissioner for the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast States. 

12:30 P. M. Open Session — Under the two minute rule. 
1:00 P. M. Adjournment sine die. 
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2:30 P. M. Practical Demonstrations on the Wllllamsvllle, Transit 
and Clinton Street roada by automobiles, furnished by the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo to be taken at the Hotel Iroquois. 

The racing war comes up for much discussion in this gathering 
of automobilists from all over the country. The pretensions of 
the New York club to control the sport of racing in this country 
are generally laughted at. No one seems to care a cent what 
action the European clubs take. 

How the Delegates Gathered at Buffalo. 

Buffalo, July 6.— Delegates to the Legislative and the Good 
Roads Convention of the American Automobile Association be- 
gan to make their appearance Sunday, and to-day they are pour- 
ing into the city by railroad, steamship, automobile, and trolley. 
Buffalo is on the eve of the greatest convention of its kind in 
history, and Buffalo is rising to the occasion with her accustomed 
vigorous hospitality. 

Those arriving are registered promptly at the headquarters of 
the A. A. A. at the Iroquois Hotel, by Secretary Frederick H. 
Elliott and his staff of assistants. Those arriving by train and 
steamship are met at station or docks by members of the recep- 
tion committee in automobiles and taken to their hotels. Badges 
and booklets containing the program of the convention and 
coupon tickets for the various entertainments planned by the en- 
tertainment committee are distributed among the visitors as they 
are registered. The Ellicott Club and Country Club have ex- 
tended their hospitality to members of the convention while in 
the city. John I* Clawson is chairman of the entertainment 
committee and A. H. Knoll chairman of the reception commit- 
tee in charge of the entertainment of the delegates and visitirs. 

Prominent among- the 6rsf arrivals were: James W. Abbott, 
of Nevada, United States Highway Commissioner of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States; Joseph W. Hunter, High- 
way Commissioner of Pennsylvania, and Stephen Ryan, State 
Road Director of New York, and H. M. Swetland, of The 
Automobile. Accompanied by County Engineer George C. 
Diehl, chairman of the committee on practical demonstrations, 
they have already inspected the various exhibits of road con- 
struction and dust prevention just outside the city. 

Robert P. Hooper, of Philadelphia, chairman of the Good 
Roads Board of the A. A. A., and U. S. Dandurand, vice-presi- 
dent of the Automobile Club of Canada, are also here to attend 
the convention. 

Not only delegates, but visitors as well, have motored to the 
convention. More than fifty cars have arrived from points in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, while touring parties from cast and 
South are coming into the city in large numbers. 

The city is a flame of color. Flags and bunting hang every- 
where in honor of the thousands of visitors, and while the na- 
tional colors predominate, the A. A. A. flags, emblazoned with 
the convention name, proclaim everywhere the object of the 
gathering. Every automobile in the city carries these pennants. 

Three hundred cars will be required on Thursday to convey 
delegates and guests attending the good roads convention to 
different points in and near this city, when exhibitions of modern 
road making and demonstrations of dust-laying methods will con- 
sume several hours of the convention's time. As noted on the 
program, this outdoor feature is a stated part of the conven- 
tion proper, and it bids fair to be one of the most instructive 
periods, notwithstanding the intense heat. 

Cars will start from headquarters at the Iroquois, transport- 
ing the delegates by a long and devious route to, successively: 
a dust alleviation experiment; a road machine exhibit, showing 
improved types of apparatii used in the construction and main- 
tenance of good highways; a tarvia treated highway; a Ken- 
tucky rock asphalt section; practical demonstrations of vitoviaby 
road building (one mile being treated) ; a mile of highway 
treated with asphaltolene ; a section of macadam construction, 
and as a windup an inspection of a brick country road now under 
construction. 

George C. Diehl, chairman of the committee on practical road 



demonstration, prepared his part of the program with all atten- 
tion to detail, and the outdoor session of the convention proved 
a source of practical education to every motorist and highway 
commissioner in attendance. 

Chairman Diehl laid his plans with care, and through various 
channels succeeded in developing live interest in over 900 towns 
in the State by urging the attendance of representative super- 
visors, town clerks, and justices of the peace. In doing this he 
outlined the scope and objects of the convention. The crowd 
of visitors attest the success attendant upon his efforts. 

The United States Government is represented by Logan Wal- 
ler Page, director of the Offices of National Public Roads. Mr. 
Page was educated in engineering work as applied to roads in 
Harvard University and later in French colleges. 

Governor Hughes has appointed the following delegates to 
represent the State of New York at the convention : Senators 
Jotham P. Allds, Henry Hill, George A. Davis, William H. 
Hotchkiss, and Arthur Warren. This is an emphatic recogni- 
tion and endorsement of the Good Roads Convention accorded 
by the state through the presence of its representatives. Other 
delegates and members of the convention who have arrived are: 

E. L. Powers, New York, secretary of the American Road Mak- 
ers' Association; Will S. Blair, Indianapolis, secretary of the N. P. 
Manufacturers' Association, appointed as delegate by Governor 
Hanley of Indiana; Fred N. Root, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Curtis Hill. 
Columbia, Mo., State Highway Engineer; Pike Campbell, Louisville, 
Ky., Louisville Automobile Club; Roy F. Brltton. St. Louis, treas- 
urer Missouri State Automobile Association; L. M. Bradley, New 
York, manager publicity department, American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers' Association; W. H. Chase, Boston, chairman Good 
Roads Commission, Massachusetts State Automobile Association; 
Mark Aitken; A. E. Lerch; and H. E. Marsh, Springfield, Mass., 
Automobile Club of Springfield; W. H. Heath, Adam Byerly, J. B. 
Bllllck, Greenock, Pa.; James C. Wonders, State Highway De- 
partment, Ohio; D. W. Seltz, Columbus, O. ; Senator J. P. Allds; 
James T. Drought, secretary Milwaukee Automobile Club and sec- 
retary Wisconsin State Automobile Association; Neal Brown, pres- 
ident Wisconsin State Automobile Association; Frank E. Bogardus, 
New York, County Engineer; L. W. Page, .Washington, D. C; 
Mrs. J. H. MacDonald and daughter. Hartford, Conn.; Robert P. 
Hooper, Philadelphia, chairman of the Good Roads Board of the 
A. A. A.; S. Boyer Davis, Philadelphia; Frank G. Webb, Brook- 
lyn; Alfred Wilmarth, Brooklyn; George B. Baird and L. H. Town- 
send, Oneonta, N. Y.; W. H. Hager, Cleveland; Frederick H. Hus- 
ton, Columbus, O. ; Arthur L. Stark, Elyrla, O. ; Asa Goddard, 
Cleveland; W. C. Thoma, Pittsburg: Dr. E. C. Wagner, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Frank H. Nutt, Kokomo, Ind. ; Crow Cooley, Minne- 
apolis; C. Gordon Neff, Cincinnati, O.; Charles P. Price, Maiden, 
Mass.; John R. Rablin, Boston; Lynn White, Chicago: William J. 
Donnelly, S. D. Bartlett, Edwin H. Lewis and L. E. French of 
the Quaker City Motor Club, Philadelphia; John P. Coghlln, 
Worcester, Mass.; A. D. Converse, Wlncheden, Mass.; and John S. 
G. Demont, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

President Hotchkiss Emphasizes Convention's Importance. 

That this good roads movement is close to the hearts of 
automobile owners is demonstrated by the presence of dele- 
gates from nearly one hundred automobile clubs; also by the 
important places assigned on the program to men high in 
the councils of state automobile associations. President Hotch- 
kiss, of the American Automobile Association, said in conver- 
sation with several newspaper men : 

"It is particularly noticeable that in this convention — which was 
originally called, by the American Automobile Association — are co- 
operating the National Grange, which at present, with the backing 
of a million members, Is advocating a fifty-milllon-dollar appro- 
priation from the federal government, through the Currier Bill, 
and the American Roadmakers' Association, which, representing, 
as it does, the state highway commissioners and engineers, as well 
as a very large number of road experts throughout the country, is 
particularly Interested in securing state aid for good roads. 

"Thus, the three great bodies which are most vitally Interested In 
the good roads movement are meeting together at Buffalo, and 
their meeting will doubtless result In some sort of an understanding 
that will lead to similar conventions annually, growing larger 
and more Important, until practically all of the states and the 
federal government are actively at work, through appropriation, 
plan and actual construction, in building good roads. Already 
the city of Cincinnati, through its Convention League, has taken 
action urging that the next gathering be held In that city." 
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DUFFALO, July 7.— On this, the eve of the fifth annual 
D contest of the American Automobile Association for 
the Glidden trophy, the usual condition of excitement 
reigns; competitors are hourly arriving from the dozen or 
more factories represented in the list of contestants. Press 
representatives from the different metropolitan journals are 
reaching the city on every incoming train, representatives 
from the several American tire factories have already ar- 
rived, and, in short, from all sections of the land are special 
envoys, representatives of the different phases and depart- 
ments of the motor industry, all going to swell the great 
caravan that will, from July 9 to 23, meander its way 
over 1,670 miles of New England roads under the name of 
the Fifth Annual Reliability Tour of the A. A. A. 

A mile down Main street from the Iroquois Hotel is the 
Teck Theater Building, on the second floor "of which are 
located the different managers to whom the contestants will 
look for the successful conduct of the contest. Chairman 
Frank B. Hower, of the A. A. A. Touring Board, in shirt 
sleeves, superintends the entire situation; Dai H. Lewis is 
the route a confetti encyclopedia; E. L. Ferguson is busied 
with the final arrangement of the entries, as well as bringing 
together the data and forms necessary for the daily dispatch 
and reception of the cars; Mortimer Reeves has his hands 
full with the role of assistant pilot duties, coupled with those 
of nightly garaging or parking the cars; F. D. Stadham, chief 
of the observer brigade, is rapidly perfecting his outline plan 
for the placing of impartial observers on the cars each day, 
as well as the permutating of them so that no observer 
ndes on the same make of car, or on a car of the same team, 
or on a car handled by the same firm as nominated him; H. 
D. Herr is busied with the hotel accommodations, which 
include the systematizing of the work under Cook control, 
as well as the explaining of it to the different competitors; 
Arthur N. Jervis, the publicity end, is playing the role of a 
complete press room; Nathan Lazarnick, the official photo- 
grapher, has everything necessary in the line of plates and 
films; Messrs. Conklin and Carroll, the night watchers, have 
had their instructions and David E. Hoag, the official phy- 
sician of the route, has all his plans perfected. It only remains 
for the cars, drivers and observers to do their parts during the 
long twelve days of the drive. 

Numbers Not So Great— Conditions More Strenuous. 

Statistically considered, the Glidden-Hower Tours are not 
so big as a year ago, but the loss in numbers is more than 
compensated for because of the fact that those cars entering 
have done so in spite of the $200 entry fee, in spite of the 
■act that impartial observers will be carried on each car, and 
also despite the fact that this year's tour leads through a 
generally mountainous and hilly district, the roads through 
which are largely composed of clay and gravel, which, if 



weather conditions are favorable, will make easy going, but 
if rains are frequent will result in the hardest kind of work 
for the contestants. Already twenty-seven Glidden Trophy 
cars are waiting to be dispatched by Ferguson Thursday 
morning, all of which will compete in clubs for the Glidden 
Trophy, the twenty-seven being divided among nine clubs, 
three cars constituting a team, the division being as follows : 

Automobile Club of Buffalo, 1st team: 

Car No. 1, Pierce Arrow, Charles Clifton. 

Car No. 2, Pierce Arrow, Charles Clifton. 

Car No. 3, Pierce Arrow, James MeGulre. 
Automobile Club of Buffalo, 2d team: 

No. 4, Reo, R. M. Owen. 

No, 8, Premier, R. M. Owen. 

No. 9, Premier, H. O. Smith. 
Columbus Automobile Club: 

No. 5, Peerless, E. H. Parkhurst. 

No. 6, Peerless, E. H. Parkhurst 

No. 7, Peerless, E. H. Parkhurst 
Rochester Automobile Club, 1st team: 

No. 10. Gaeth, Paul Gaeth. 

No. 11, Thomas, Gus G. Buse. 

No. 32, Selden, R. H. Solomons. 
Rochester Automobile Club, 2d team: 

No. 24, Studebaker, E. V. Stratton. 

No. 25, Studebaker, E. V. Stratton. 

No. 26, Studebaker, E. V. Stratton. 
Automobile Club of Syracuse: 

No. 12, Franklin, H. H. Franklin. 

No. 13, Franklin, John Wilkinson. 

No. 14, Franklin, F. H. Stillwell. 
Chicago Motor Club: 

No. 19. Haynes, Frank H. Nutt 

No. 20, Haynes, Loring Wagoner. 

No. 35, OldsirjobUe, F. O. Smith. 
Bay, State- Automobile Association: 

No. 21, Marmon, Frank E. Wing. 

No. 22, Marmon, W. C. Marmon. 

No. 23, Marmon, W. C. Marmon. 
Cleveland Automobile Club: 

No. 29, Garford, A. R. Davis. 

No. 30, Garford, A. R. Davis. 

No. 31, Garford, A. R. Davis. 

It is up to these nine teams to fight out the contest as 
to which shall be the proud possessor of the Glidden Trophy 
for the 1908-1909 season. It is apparent from the status of 
these nine teams that the winner for 1908 will be more of a 
factory than motor club proposition. Of the nine teams six 
represent as many individual factories, the makers having 
this representation being Pierce, Peerless, Studebaker, Frank- 
lin, Marmon and Garford. The three mixed teams are the 
Haynes and Oldsmobile combination in the Chicago Motor 
Club, the Selden-Gaeth-Thomas combination constituting one 
of the Rochester clubs, and the two-to-one Premier-Reo team 
forming the second Buffalo club. Two automobile clubs, 
namely, the Buffalo and Rochester, have entered two teams, 
whereas a year ago the Buffalo club entered but one team, 
which was a combination of varied factory interests. It is 
expected on every hand that this one factory team situation 
will add greatly to the interest in the tour, and should one 
of these teams win it the factory can stand on the ground 
that its car won the Glidden Trophy, which was an impos- 
sibility under the conditions of a year ago. On the other 
hand, with the three remaining clubs that have mixed teams 
a different situation rules. Should the combination Rochester 
team win, Selden, Gaeth and Thomas will each have a third 
interest in the big trophy; if the Chicago Motor Club carries 
the winning colors, Haynes and Oldsmobile will divide on a 
two-third and one-third basis, and should the second Buffalo 
team be the final winner, R. N. Owen, the entrant of two 
cars, will have to look after the division of honors between 
Premier and Reo ranks. 

A year ago forty-six cars started out to strive for the 
trophy, and although this year's number shows a reduction 
of nineteen it is agreed on all hands that interest this year 
will be more than double that in the event of a year ago. 
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As heretofore the struggle for the Hower Trophy will be for the same breakage, providing the price of replacement 

an individual affair this trophy going to the car having the is the same. Last year owing to tte ImlrJ 

highest mer.t marks -at the completion. The trophy will be the teams, one team of ten cars received b „„ temh 

contested for by fourteen runabouts as against thirteen in point, whereas a similar breakage in another team™ 6 H " £ 

1907; of these ourteen two are Pierce Arrows, three Stod- gave the team a penalty of a third point. Any contTstant tha 

Pre m £r y r° nS ', ^f, ?. ver,ands and °" e each ° f F^nklin, has to make use of spare parts not carried from he start o 

I? 1 Reo and Blomstrom. the tour and inventoried officia „ wi „ be ™ » e 

In addition to this grand total of forty-one in the Glidden- . uisquaunea. 

Hower phase of the contest are five entrants that are con- Aspect of the Observer Situation, 

testing solely for Glidden certificates, the main reason for Before the completion of the tour the observer propo 

these competing under this classification being the impossi- s'tion will prove the crux of the situation, because on the 

bility of their getting in a club team. This list includes two impartial selection of the winning clubs depends the 

Stevens-Duryeas two Oaklands and a Rainier, the last to be veracity and faithful performance of duty of these arbiters 

driven by Mrs. Cuneo, who has piloted cars successfully dur- of the situation. In order that these twenty-seven observers 

"In a e Jr ,OUS l'^ 6 " t0UrS - I 0 ' thC GHddcn a " d f ° Urteen for the Hower may start as well 

, ft J t hree D non - con test.ng cars, consisting of fitted as possible for their duties special cards have been 

aml ^" T/l e PaCkard PreSS Car and an iSSUe<l ° n Which they wi » r «°' d their daily report 
Oldsmobile entered by C. H. Foster and designated the 

Gabriel Horn car. Added to these are four official cars, No Scenic Part of the Route Is Very Picturesque. 

99, Chairman Hower's Pierce Arrow; No. 98, Dai H. Lewis' To Pathfinder and Chief Pilot Dai H. Lewis belongs the 

Premier pilot; No. 97. Mortimer Reeves' Reo as assistant honor of the detail selection of the scenic route which the 

d! e c'tion ?n V* PaCkard Cr0SS ' Und£r thC ° fficial G "' dden tOUn ' StS for this *™ wi " follow. While it is es- 

d.rect.on of Dr. Hoag sentially an Eastern tour, starting from Buffalo and circling 

Recap.tulatmg, we have the analysis and relative strength through the New England States to Saratoga SorinJs a 

of the ,908 and ,907 G.iddens as follows: total distance of ,,669.7 miles it offers as varied road' on- 

GUdden Trophy ^ l ?? 8 dltlons ' as exceptional scenic conditions and as good all- 

nsZiL^kdiei :::::::: : : : : : : i » r u " i our : ng , con ; di,ions as wou,d be p° ssible to find - 
omH»?» ntestants • :::::::::::: I I i: unng the tweIve da y s of the trip no less than six of the 

1 ± Eastern mountain ranges are traversed; on the third day. 

Tolal • : r ' ™ 63 on 'he Pittsburg-Bedford leg of the trip, the Alleghenies are 

The entry fees for 1907 at $100 a car aggregated $7650 Crossed; ,n the Milford-Albany run, on July 16, the Catskills 

and for 1908 at $200 a machine $9,800. ' " e encountered; the run from Albany to Boston passes 

CarrvW fw ♦!,!>,•• t p T"?.*? Berksl >ire Hills; two days of the run, namely, 

Carrying Out the Preliminary Inspection. Poland Spnngs to Rangeley and Rangeley to Bethlehem, the 

In one regard the change of heart evidenced on all sides • ' ** ou , ntains are traversed, and during the last day's 

by the management in respect to the carefulness of the tour ' Green Mou ntains are encountered and the wind 

is well exemplified by the inspection of all cars and extra 7 J™*** Sarat oga Springs on the foothills of the Adiron- 

parts carried by them all on Wednesday morning, July 8, at C?,, S ' . cons ervative estimate places the mountain and 

9 a.m. At this hour all of the contesting cars must present »,! , " e at 40 P er cent - of the trip. There are few of 

themselves at the official parking place, 757 Main street, 'f v runs that featured last year's run from Cleve- 

where they will be taken over by the Ferguson-Reeves com- £ . ' l ° Canton and from Baltimore to New 

bination. After a cursory examination to insure that noth- . fhe first da y' s run . Buffalo to Cambridge Springs, is 

mg but stock models are competing, the program will pass over tne 0,d St - Louis tour route to Erie, which is a rolling 

on to the checking-in of the regular spare parts, such as ninet .y- six "»les jaunt, but from Erie to Cambridge Springs 

valves, valve springs and other extras regularly supplied by c y WOrk - The second d ay's run, from Cambridge 

manufacturers at listed prices. The committee has ready Prmgs *° Pi ttsburg, is hilly, with a little mountain work 

heavy canvas bags similar to those employed for carrying ap P roach ' n g the Iron City. The third day's run, from Pitts- 

mail. in which these parts will be placed and sealed therein bv . rg t0 Bedford Springs, is the hardest one of the tour and 

wire with lead seals, an inventory of the parts therein being " ° J v , er . the same route followed between these places by 

retained by the committee. In another canvas bag of more Gliddenites a year ago. The route lies further north 

than double the size, but of the same design, will be put in leads throu g h more picturesque mountain country and 

all the extra spare parts that the contestants take along, by . extrerae touring conditions. The Bedford-Harrisburg 

extra spare parts being meant those not regularly supplied ' S °" ea s , y one - as « the Harrisburg-Philadelphia stage, 

with the car at the list price. An inventory of these parts Philadelphia to Milford is the most level stage 

will be taken and kept by the committee, so that a check-up Ten Teams Instead of Nine Will C„„t«, 

system can be used periodically with the contents of the Buffalo T,„ a t-I 

different bags. In case contestants carry extra large parts, Glidden tr' t T y cars are now cont esting for the 

like springs or steering knuckle tie rods, which cannot be being mad *i™ 8 ' 0 ° f three eaeh " the ,enth team 

carried in the extra spare part bag, a suitable sealing of these and Mrs • ™ orn,ng and consisting of two Oakland cars 

m the car will be accomplished. Tools will be left free, to the Chicago Tr^ S ^. ainler ' the thr ee going under the color of 

be carried in their regular boxes, and any use whatever may This chances .1 rr makin K the second team for this club, 

be made of them on the road without penalty, providing the cars runnjn , Glidden status in that there remain but two 

car maintains its time schedule; the penalization system deals yeas Three GIldden certificates, namely, the Stevens-Dur- 

only with the use of new parts which are carried in the reg- making in all rfi non " cont e s tmg cars have been taken on, 

ular or extra bags, and the penalty for the use of either is at on the first H ' hat ,e3Ve Buffal ° at 10 o'clock to-day 

the rate of one point per dollar, the parts being listed at their machines are T 5 t0 Cambrid S e Springs. The three added 

regular factory prices. This rule is the same as a year ago, machine entere , Se , C ° nd Stude baker press car, a Diamond tired 

but will work out much better to the different clubs because entered by \V f) i? E ' 0Iiver ' and a Goodrich tired car, 

all of the teams are constituted of three cars, so that the is Glidden trooh herford Th e registration of the 56 cars 

penalty credit to each of the nine clubs will be the same non-contestant* / 3 °' . G,ldden certificates 2, Hower trophy 14. 

' s °' offi cial cars 4, total 56. 
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"June Bug," with Aviator Curtis*, Winning "The Scientific American" Prize at Hammondsport, N. Y. 

Copyright, 1908, by Edwin Levlck, N. T. 

"JUNE BUG" MAKES RECORD FLIGHT CAPTURING $2,500 PRIZE 



UAMMONDSPORT, N. Y., July 4.— Persistent effort on the 
part of the Aerial Experiment Association, headed by 
Alexander Graham Bell, has finally succeeded in landing the 
Scientific American prize of $2,500 for a straightaway flight of 
a kilometer. This was accomplished by the June Bug this even- 
ing, the third machine to be built and tried out by the associa- 
tion. The aviator was G. H. Curtiss, who made more than a 
mile straightaway, then turning and landing easily, the whole 
Bight taking 1 142 1-2. The flight was made under the auspices 
of the Aero Club of America. 

The Red Wing was the first machine to be built, under the 
supervision of Lieutenant Selfridge. On March 12, 1908, it made 
its first trial, with F. W. Baldwin as. aviator. Starting from the 
ice after a short run, it covered nearly 319 feet. Instead of 



repairing the Red Wing, the association started to build the 
White Wing, under the supervision of F. W. Baldwin. 

On May 22, G. H. Curtiss accomplished 1,017 feet in nineteen 
seconds, the longest public flight up to the time that had ever 
been made in America. On May 23, J. A. D. McCurdy essayed 
to make the flight, and he accomplished 600 feet. The landing 
proved disastrous. Shortly after the June Bug was built, all 
three being alike. 

On June 21 the first flights were made, the first of 456 feet 
at 28 miles an hour, the second at 411 feet at 31 1-2 miles an 
hour, and the third at 1,266 feet in 25 seconds, or at the rate of 
34 miles an hour. The next flight was of 2,175 feet, taking 41 
seconds, 36 miles an hour. On the same day Mr. Curtiss accom- 
plished the record flight of 3,420 feet in 60 seconds. 



BALLOON RACE PROVES EXCITING AND MAKES NEW RECORD 



/"CHICAGO, July 5.— By landing at West Sheffield, Quebec, 
« about 60 miles east of Montreal, the Fielding-San Antonio, 
after a 24-hour flight of 895 miles, proved to be the winner of 
the balloon race held by the Chicago Aeronautic Club. Of the 
nine big globes that started from the Windy City yesterday after- 
noon, the one to make the closest approach to Dr. Fielding's 
night was the Illinois, which landed at Picton, Ont., with 545 
miles to its credit, while the Chicago, C. A. Coey's monster gas 
hag, which is larger by one-third than anything ever seen in 
this country, got as far as Atwood, Ont., covering 522 miles. Dr. 
Fielding claims to have exceeded the Pommern's flight of 876 
miles. 

Judging from the string of mishaps that befell the competitors, 
proximity to a large body of water is not a favorable element 
in the characteristics of a starting place for a balloon race, so 
that Chicago proved not to be well situated in this respect. The 
cold air from Lake Michigan proved detrimental to the hopes of 
the majority of the contestants by greatly contracting the con- 
ems of the huge bags and came near ending fatally for two 
" them, the occupants of the Ville de Dieppe, the French en- 
' rant Co1 - A - E- Mueller was its pilot, assisted by George 
scnoenck, a fifteen-year-old boy. It was said that the balloon 
was in no condition to undertake such a test, but its pilot deter- 
mined to start anyway. The wind carried it over the lake, and 



the drop in temperature caused it to fall to the surface, com- 
pelling the aeronauts to sacrifice everything in the basket, but 
despite this the balloon continued to drag along the water and 
threatened to be forced under by the wind at any moment. After 
having skimmed along in this manner for about ten miles, a 
warm current of air was struck and the balloon immediately 
shot up several thousand feet. Without instruments, food or 
clothing, Mueller came to the ground near Benton Harbor, Mich. 

The cold air also came near dropping the Illinois into the lake, 
and so much ballast had to be sacrificed that its chances were 
spoiled, while the American, which made 402 miles to Carson- 
ville, Ont., also suffered from lack of ballast, and had to sacrifice 
gas. The King Edward, Canada's representative, also took to 
the water once or twice, and had scarcely anything portable left 
after crossing Lake Michigan, while the Cincinnati's occupants 
descended to assist the Ville de Dieppe. The competitors fin- 
ished as follows: 

Distance. Time. 

Balloon. Place of Descent. Miles. H.M. 

Fielding-San Antonio, West Sheffield, Quebec 895 23 15 

Illinois, Picton, Ontario 645 18 34 

Chicago, Atwood, Ontario 522 14 48 

American. Carsonville. Mich.. 402 18 40 

United States. Plnkerton Station. Ontario 388 11 \i 

Cincinnati, Covert. Mich 3o0 9 38 

King Edward, Port Huron. Mich 335 8 03 

Columbia. Clinton, Ontario 276 8 26 

Ville de Dieppe, Lake Michigan 65 6 02 
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MIDSUMMER DOINGS OF THE AUTO CLUBS 



MEDIA CLUB HELPS GOOD ROADS ALONG. 

Media, Pa., July 6.— The Automobile Club of Delaware County 
has advised the road supervisors of Springfield township that it 
is prepared to turn over to them the sum of $1,000 as soon as 
operations are begun in the repair of the old Baltimore pike. 
The club, although less than 20 months old, has nearly 200 mem- 
bers and its donations this year to the good roads cause total 
nearly $1,200. 

The club has sent text-books on the construction and main- 
tenance of roads to every commissioner, supervisor and borough 
council in the county. In a letter accompanying these text-books 
attention is called to the regulation forbidding the placing of 
loose stones in the road for traffic to grind down, and that fail- 
ure to use a binder and to roll render supervisors liable to prose- 
cution, something not commonly known heretofore. 

The club is preparing to combat the speeding practice. Warn- 
ing signs will be erected along the Chester and other pikes, and 
m a circular letter to members anent this subject, President 
Weeks, among other things, says: 

We have agreed to break up speeding tn the boroughs. In some 
places we are to furnish signs, others are satisfied with our guar- 
antee that we can stop It by this method: First, a warning letter to 
al our members: second, that we establish our own traps on an 18- 
mlle basis and send our officers from place to place and prosecute 
every man-member or not-who exceeds 18 miles In the towns. 
By this plan we can maintain a rational, sane use of the roads 
through boroughs; otherwise they will hold us to the 10-mlle limit. 

BOSTON CLUB'S ANNUAL OUTING ABANDONED. 

Boston, July 6.— The annual outing of the Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association, which was scheduled to have been held on 
the 4 th and 6th, at Newcastle, N. H., was abandoned owing to 
lack of interest. The touring committee was late in getting its 
plans made for the trip and consequently many members had 
already made arrangements for private trips over the holiday 
and Sunday. Furthermore several members are leaving to-mor- 
row for Buffalo. 

The touring committee does not propose to be caught the same 
way in its fall event and announcement has just been made that 
in September the association will conduct a club run and twenty- 
four hours endurance contest from Boston to the White moun- 
tains and return. The committeemen have a plan under con- 
sideration which they believe will interest private owners deal- 
ers and manufacturers. 

About the middle of the month the association will move into 
its new quarters in the Carleton Hotel on Boylston street It 
will there welcome the Glidden tourists who are to spend Sat- 
urday and Sunday, July 17 and 18, in Boston. Extensive plans 
are being made for the entertainment of the visitors They in- 
clude a trip to Nantasket by harbor boat on Saturday, a dinner 
Saturday night, another harbor trip Sunday and an outing to 
Lexington, Concord and other points of interest. 



COLUMBUS CLUB GIVES ORPHANS A TREAT. 

Columbus, O., July 2 .-The Automobile Club of Columbus 
gave the orphans of the city an outing at the East End Country 
Club on June 26. Through the courtesy of practically all owners 
of machines here they were enabled to give a full day's enjoy- 
ment to about 1,500 little ones. The committee in charge of the 
outing was made up of Roy D. Williams, Dr. O. H. Sellenings 
Dr. George P. Stephenson and several other members who served 
as directors of the entertainment features. 

The Automobile Club of Columbus was reorganized in April 
and since then a consistent effort has resulted in the establish- 
ment of the club on a firm basis and at this time the membership 
is strong and growing. Club runs are given at intervals and 
so far they have proved successful in all respects. 



MONTREAL CLUB MAKES APPEAL TO DRIVERS. 

Montreal, Que., July 6. — At a recent meeting of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Canada, held this week, complaints were re- 
ceived regarding the non-observance of the rules of the road by 
both motorists and drivers of vehicles. After a thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter the directors decided to make an appeal to 
drivers to give the matter their attention. Many drivers in Mon- 
treal make a habit of passing street cars on the side on which 
people are getting out. The directors deplore the action of cer- 
tain motorists who offended in this manner in going to and from 
Blue Bonnets during the recent meet of the Montreal Jockey 
Club, which attracted a very large crowd. 

A suggestion that permission be applied for to use automobiles 
on Mount Royal was then discussed but was not adopted. It 
was decided to place route signs and cautions on the road be- 
tween Montreal and Rouse's Point. This will be a great bene- 
fit to those who frequently run from Montreal to New York. 
Part of the road between New York and Rouse's Point has 
already been placarded for the tourist's information. 

It was also decided at the meeting that the club should take 
the initiative in abating the dust nuisance on the Longue Point 
Road. A new composition of oil to lay the dust will be used. 
The members of the automobile club hope that in the near 
future they may be able to interest the Turnpike company in 
the matter, but until then the club will bear the expense. 



HARTFORD CLUB ADOPTS OFFICIAL EMBLEM. 

Hartford, Conn., July 6.— The Automobile Club of Hartford 
has adopted a club emblem which is to be carried on the radiator 
spout. It is, ia fact, the club button enlarged. The design is 
that of a spoked wheel and tire. The words "Automobile Club 
of Hartford, Hartford, Conn.," are in a circle on the tire. The 
background is brass with blue enamel. The emblem can be 
readily detached if desired and applied to the dash. After much 
discussion it was thought best for the sake of individuality to 
adopt something that could be carried on top of the cooler spout 
and yet be ornamental. 

The club is erecting durable road signs for the conven- 
ience of tourists covering all roads out of the city, up to a dis- 
tance of 25 miles. They contain information concerning dis- 
tances, curves, grade crossings, and bad roads. The signs are 
made from heavy gauge strip steel, exhibiting an arrow. Dis- 
tance is indicated by the point-the name of the town is on the 
shaft and the club's address on the tail. Other information is 
shown on the body of the board. The color scheme is blue and 
om gold, the recently adopted colors of the Hartford Automobile 
Uub. The signs are being ereoted on wooden posts. 



QUAKERS TO ENTERTAIN A. A. A. TOURISTS. 

Philadelphia, July 6.-The Quaker City Motor Club is mak- 
ing elaborate preparations for the entertainment of the Glidden 
tourists who are due here on the 14th. The club has secured 
permission to use the city hall plaza as a parking place for the 
tourists cars during their overnight stay here and a strong 
guard of police will see that they are not molested during that 
tune. The stag smoker to be held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Walton promises an entertainment for the tourists of more than 
ordinary excellence. 

The club has posted a notice warning members and others 
that btenton avenue, between Germantown and Chestnut Hill is 
Being patrolled by time squads. This broad level highway is on 
the direct route between Philadelphia, Reading and Harrisburg, 
and proves a dire temptation to the speed-inclined. A number of 
arrests have been made and so the warning advises, "go slow 
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LOCOMOTIVE CO/S CONTRACT TERMINATED. 

Providence, R L, July 6. — On July I, the three-year agree-' 
ment of the American Locomotive Automobile Company with 
the builders of the Berliet, at Lyons, expired by limitation, and 
the Providence makers will henceforth discontinue the use of the 
word Berliet altogether. In this connection an important an- 
nouncement is made to the effect that the separate existence of 
the American Locomotive Automobile Company has also come to 
an end and that it is now part of the parent company, the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. Concerning these changes, Vice- 
President Ball, of the latter said: "The American Locomotive 
Company, having acquired all of the stock of the American Loco- 
motive Automobile Company, has, for corporate reasons, ab- 
sorbed that subsidiary company with several others which have 
heretofore led separate existences. The policy, therefore, is 
not one affecting the automobile company solely. The automobile 
business will be continued at the works at Providence, in the 
garage at 1886 Broadway, New York, and in the agencies in the 
various cities in the country on a larger scale than ever. Besides 
continuing to make, under the Locomotive name, its line of tour- 
ing cars, the company has in prospect a business of considerable 
proportions in the production of cabs and trucks. There will be 
no radical change of design in the cars with the dropping of the 
name Berliet, but it will be possible to make certain modifications 
of the French design that are desirable for American use. The 
personnel of the organization of the automobile department will 
remain unchanged, James Joyce, assisted by R. B. Van Dyke, 
having charge of the New York offices ; Charles E. Davis con- 
tinuing as superintendent of the factory, and B. D. Gray as 
designer and chief engineer of the company. 



I FORD TO BUILD MAMMOTH FACTORY. 

Detroit, July 6.— As a fitting commemoration of its fifth anni- 
versary, as it was organized June 16, 1903, comes the announce- 
ment by the Ford Company that it will immediately begin the 
work of erecting what will easily be the largest automobile plant 
in this country, if not in the world. The main building will be 
865 feet long by 75 feet wide, four stories high— the largest 
building under one roof in the State of Michigan. It will be 
built throughout with reinforced concrete, glass and steel— fire- 
proof in every particular. 

The total floor space of this building is 258,000 square feet — 
a mile of floor fifty feet wide— six acres of floor space in the one 
building. It will contain 13,400,000 cubic feet of space. The 
glass in the windows totals 52453 square feet— enough to make a 
strip one foot wide ten miles long. For heating the building, 
58,000 feet— eleven miles— of pipe are required. The Ford Motor 
Company owns sixty acres of land antl the complete. .plans con' 
template utilizing the entire tract for 'the new^pftnt, ' It "is trfe 
old Highland Park race track property, and includes a mile track, 
which will be used for testing. When finished— and the work 
« to ie rushed through— every part of the Ford cars will be 
manufactured there, from bolts to cusbtons, giving employment 
'° 5W> men, and an output of 500 complete automobiles per 
day. Alfred Kahn, well known as the architect of the Packard, 
<ne Thomas Buffalo and Detroit, the Garford and the Pierce 
Plants, has been selected for the new Ford factory, and it goes 
without saying that in the arrangement of it's facilities for the 
rapid manufacture of parts and the assembly of cars, the new 
Plant, will be a model of its kind. 



AKRON GETS AUTO FIRE FIGHTING MACHINES. 

Akron, O., July 6.— After a trip to New York, Rochester, 
N. Y., Boston, Fall River and Springfield, Mass., Fire Chief John 
T. Mertz and the members of the board of safety, E. C. Housel 
and C. C. Benner, decided that self-propelled fire apparatus 
should be used in this city as soon as it could be introduced 
without throwing out present satisfactory apparatus. As a re- 
sult announcement was made that bids would be received July 1 
for three auto combination hose trucks. Mr. Housel stated that 
in time autos will take the place of horses in all of the fire com- 
panies of the city — seven stations in all. "The hills of the city 
will constitute no hindrance," he stated, basing his decision on 
what he had seen in Eastern cities. 

The specifications for the new auto trucks provide that they be 
of 40 horsepower and have a speed of 25 miles an hour on the 
level and 15 miles up a ten per cent, grade. Each machine is to 
have four cylinders, air-cooled, gasoline power and vertical pipes. 
The wagons will carry one 40-gallon chemical copper tank across 
the front of the hose body, 250 feet of chemical hose and a ca- 
pacity for 1,000 feet of 2 1-2-inch cotton fore hose. One of the 
wagons will carry a 20-foot extension ladder and the other two 
20-foot extension ladders. They will also be fully equipped with 
axes and other similar apparatus, so that there will be nothing 
lacking for the business of fire-fighting when the power-driven 
machines reach the scene of action. 

Akron claims to be the first city in the entire country to have 
an automobile police patrol and expects to be among the pioneers 
in installing "horseless" fire apparatus. 



MAXWELLS NOT TO ENTER A. A A. TOUR. 

This year's A. A. A. tour will perhaps be the first one in 
which the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company will not take part. 
"From its inception we have been enthusiastic supporters of the 
Glidden tour," said Benjamin Briscoe, "not from any altruistic 
motive, but because the tour gave us a chance to demonstrate 
the efficiency of a moderate-powered and moderate-priced car 
as compared to the performance of the high-powered and more 
costly vehicle. And, as a rule, when it came to counting the 
heads of successful competitors in Glidden tours. Maxwell cars 
have been found well in the front rank. But the decision of 
the touring committees to place a handicap upon the lower-priced 
cars may be well enough for some, but is all wrong for Max- 
wells. It is just possible that we shall have a sort of Glidden 
tour of our own, with enough extra strenuosity thrown in to 
prove that Maxwell cars, in spite of their low price, or perhaps 
because of it, require no handicap." 



SETTLING THE OLD AEROCAR TANGLE. 

Detroit, July 6.— Creditors of the defunct Aerocar Company, 
against which bankruptcy proceedings were recently instituted, 
are proceeding against A. Y. Malcomson, ex-president of the 
concern, for a settlement. He held $204,000 worth of the stock 
of the company and has filed a claim against it for money ad- 
vanced amounting to $02,000. The liabilities of the company 
total $300,000 and the sale of its plant only brought $100,000, so 
that if Malcomson's claim is allowed, there will be practically 
nothing for the creditors. Action has accordingly been begun to 
compel him to pay the difference between the face value of the 
stock he holds and what he actually paid for it. 






Detlgn of the Main Building of the New Factory of the Ford Motor Company, to Be Erected at Detroit. 
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The Premier Takes Some Real Beare Auto Riding. 



SOME UNUSUAL PASSENGERS IN A PREMIER. 

It is not often that bears are treated to a ride in an auto- 
mobile, even though they do happen to be of the trained 
variety, but this was the case of a Premier "45" car recently, 
as is strikingly shown by the accompanying photograph. And 
their bearships seem to be enjoying the situation quite as 
much as their trainer and the spectators which the unusual 
sight has attracted to the scene. Fortunately they were well- 
trained bears and acted like perfect ladies — or gentlemen — 
should under similar circumstances. Her bearship in the 
front seat did not attempt to hug the driver, nor did her 
partner in the tonneau take any- like liberty. 



GOVERNMENT LOSES TIRE IMPORT CASE 

Washington, D. C, July 6.— The government has again ap- 
pealed in cases of the Auto Import Company, Archer & Company, 
and Massenat Deroche against the United States, recently de- 
cided adversely to the government. 

The plaintiffs imported automobiles with tires accompanying 
that had not been attached in a way to render them capable of 
immediate use — being interchangeable and might or might not be 
used on machines with which imported. 

The court held that the tires and machines did not together 
constitute an entirety, but were dutiable as though imported 
independently. 

The court further held that in order that merchandise that 
is distinctively a manufacture of one material, as a rubber auto- 
mobile tire, shall be classified as a manufacture of another ma- 
terial, as an automobile in chief value of metal, it is necessary 
that the entire article manufactured should have existed as an 
assembled entity, so that it would be an invasion for the foreign 
maker to break the entity into fragments and expect each frag- 
ment to be treated as if complete in itself. But where an article 
has never been assembled abroad, it ought not for tariff purposes 
to be treated as if it had been so assembled. 



BOSTON GETS THOMAS TAXICAB SERVICE. 

Boston, July 6. — Fifty of the new Thomas taxicabs have been 
received by the Taxi Motor Company, which has its head- 
quarters in the Motor Mart Building, with numerous substations 
round the city, and W. P. Barnhart, the company's manager is 
now giving the Boston public the cheap taxicab service that other 
cities have been enjoying for some time past. The rates are 30 
cents for the first half mile and 10 cents for each half mile 
thereafter, or an equivalent charge of 10 cents for each six 
minutes waiting. The cabs are the product of the E. R. Thomas 
Company, Buffalo, and are equipped with French taximeters. It 
is the intention of the Taxi Motor Company to increase the 
number of cabs in service to 150 should conditions warrant it. 



POPE COMPANY'S CREDITORS GET DIVIDEND 

Hartford, Conn., July 6.— The receivers of the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company will pay 25 per cent, on approved claims, 
made conditional upon the receiver's receipt of $50/000 for 
American Wood Block stock, an asset of the Pope Company, 
and now in hand. The receivers must deposit $65,000 with the 
Court of Chancery, subject to further order of the court for 
future partial payment of claims of the lessors of the Chicago 
property occupied by the Pope Company. 

The court further placed the International Trust Company, 
of Boston, on the same footing with the other creditors. This 
bank held on deposit certain funds of the Pope Company. It 
also had outstanding notes against the company. The court 
refused to sanction the action of the bank in applying the funds 
on the notes and the receivers will deduct from the trust com- 
pany's dividend the amount on deposit at time of commencement 
of the receivership several months ago. 

The Pope Company has $400,000 on deposit in Newark. The 
estimated indebtedness is $1,600,000, and so the $400,000 will 
just pay the 25 per cent, referred to above. More will be paid 
late, and it is probable that the company will emerge from its 
difficulties within the next year or so. 




utomoblle Engineers Visit Cadillac Plant at the Invitation of H. M. Leland. 



Although not originally down on the program of the Third Annual Summer meeting of the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
held in Detroit the last week in June, one of the most Interesting events of the three-day session was the visit to the plant of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company,. at the urgent Invitation of Manager H. M. Leland. who is shown in the accompanying photograph seated 
with President Fay of the Society In one of the Cadillac cars provided for transportation. This is a runabout and is at the left-hand 
end of the line. Mr. Leland provided guides for each group of five from the technical staff of the Cadillac plant, so that its entire 
workings, as well as the details of the foundry situated in another part of Detroit, were thoroughly shown In the course of a few hours. 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 



To meet the increased demand for fin- 
ished valve stems and similar work, the 
Electric Welding Products Company, Cleve- 
land, 0., has just installed a grinding de- 
partment, the equipment consisting of 
Brown & Sharpe and imported machine 
grinding tools. 

Confidence in the ability of the Truffault- 
Hartford shock absorbers to save springs 
is shown by American designers of racing 
cars, as both the American entries for this 
dassic— the Acme Scxtuplet and the Chad- 
wick Great Six stock car will include them 
in their equipment. 

General Manager H. E. Walton, of the 
Midland Motor Car Company, of Moline, 
111., was in New York the greater part of 
last week, making a stop in the metropolis 
in the course of a round of the Midland 
agencies in the East, including Philadelphia, 
Boston and other important centers. 

To uphold the claims of their basic pat- 
ents, Spare Motor Wheel of America, Ltd., 
have filed suit against the Burrowes Screen 
Company, of Portland, Me., in the United 
District Court. The spare wheel is coming 
into extended use in this country and the 
pioneer firm in this line intends to protect 
its rights. 

The American Motor Car Manufacturers' 
• Association has been advised by Consul W. 
Maxwell Green, of Hamilton, Bermuda, 
that the act prohibiting the use of all motor 
cars in the colony of Bermuda, and to be 
m force indefinitely, passed both houses of 
the legislature, and has received the signa- 
ture of the governor. 

The Rambler claims for increased effi- 
ciency through the offset crankshaft and 
straight line drive seem to be substantiated 
by the twelfth consecutive Rambler hill- 
chmbing victory at Pocono Summit recent- 
ly, in which a Rambler driven by W. H. 
Pierce won the event for stock cars of 15.1 
to 24 horsepower in 1 : 16 3-5. 

-McClay & Black of Los Angeles, a con- 
cern that does a large rental business, have 
kept an interesting record of tire costs and 
'heir experience shows that they have been 
*'? average 7,000 miles for every one of 
ne Diamond tires used, despite the fact that 
they are all on seven-passenger cars and 
are not given the best of consideration by 
J ny means. 

A team of three Studebaker Model H, 
3o-horsepower cars has been entered for 
a A . ; A - tour through the Rochester 
Automobile Club. This will be the premier 
appearance of the Studebaker in the Glid- 
d?n tour. They will be in charge of Frank 
lerger, manager of the Studebaker Phila- 
delphia branch. In addition, another Stu- 
debaker will do duty as a press car. 

Thc-remarkable performance of the Dia- 
mond tire equipment of the Studebaker 
<?Z 1™ cars which carried delegates 
■rom Chicago to Denver for the Demo- 
cratic convention is a matter that is arous- 
nrL!°i rV- Ie comme nt. Every one of the 
original Diamonds that started on the long 
ran to Denver arrived intact at the latter 
Picture's. 0 y yS consistin 8 of four 

anM li* P" limin fy try-out the red, white 
the A a P » eer A e ? team of cars enter ed for 
from rf , R e»ability tour, made the run 
back l£r ela , nd i? Bedford Springs and 
tack last week. The cars will be in charge 



of Charles H. Burman, who will drive the 
first with Charles Roth as mechanic; W. C. 
Straub will pilot the second with Robert 
Achoff to assist him, while the third will 
have H. D. Savage at the wheel and J. B. 
Broch beside him. 

The engine of the Acme Vanderbilt racer 
is now about ready to set up and place on 
the testing blocks. While work on the en- 
gine has been going forward under the di- 
rection of Designer Hardy, the frame and 
running gear is being put together. It is 
now stated that the car will be on the 
roads and under stringent road tests by 
August 1. The question of a driver has not 
yet been settled, although it is probable that 
the Acme will be in charge of Jere Price. 

i/At the New York Globe's outing held 
June 28, the Franklin taxicab, loaned by 
Manager W. S. Jewell and which has just 
made its appearance in the metropolis, was 
put to the test. On account of the shortage 
of cars to transport the 100 employees, it 
was forced to do double duty, carrying a 
load of nine. This was done without in- 
convenience, the run to and from Elmwood, 
L. I., being made on schedule time. A 
Franklin truck was also pressed into ser- 
vice, being converted into a modern sight- 
seeing vehicle. 

Following their recent successful relia- 
bility run, the Indianapolis Automobile 
Trade Association is planning a similar 
two-day event. This run will include 
French Lick, and will be held some time 
early in the fall. Practically the same rules 
that governed the one-day run on May 20 
will apply to the proposed run. On the lat- 
ter, 19 out of the 37 cars that started 
finished with a perfect score. In the two- 
day run there will probably be a class for 
trucks, as a 12-passenger Rapid Pullman 
made the previous run with a perfect score. 

Many autoists would be glad to invest in 
larger tires for their light cars, were it not 
necessary to also purchase larger wheels. 
Morgan & Wright have met this demand by 
bringing out a 31 by 4-inch Universal Dun- 
lop, which fits a 30 by 3 1-2-inch Midgley 
rim, and a 33 by 4-inch Dunlop tire to fit a 
32 by 3 1-2-inch Midgley rim. They are 
especially recommended for use on the rear 
wheels. The 40 by 4-inch regular clincher 
type of M & W make which is being turned 
out for a few special cars is said to be the 
largest pneumatic tire made in this coun- 
try. 

While S. Greenwald, of the Greenwald 
Rubber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was com- 
pounding some rubber in the laboratory of 
the firm's plant recently, an alcohol lamp 
exploded and the fire spreading, the offices 
and factory were completely burned out. 
Mr. Greenwald was burnt, but not seriously. 
Considerable loss to the plant was sustained 
owing to the fact that it was not covered 
by insurance. The work of rebuilding and 
remodeling on a larger scale in order to 
double the company's former output is al- 
ready under" way and deliveries will be 
made within little more than a week after 
the fire. 

Dr. A. H. Heaton, president of the Se- 
dalia (Mo.) Automobile Club, who started 
out to show that an automobile tour of 
Europe could be made in a Ford runabout 
for $4.68 per day, finds by the expense ac- 
count of his first week's running that this 
figure was too high, as the expense per day 
for the first seven days averages but $3.08, 



including the cost of an extra inner tube, 
which added $4.40 to the account. Dr. 
Heaton speaks enthusiastically of the man- 
ner in which the little Ford performs, and 
adds that the above figures, including put- 
ting up at the best hotels, such as the Hotel 
Beausejour, Lyons, the Grand Hotel Monte 
Carlo, etc. The biggest item on the week's 
bill was "hotel, tips and laundry, $2545," 
and the next was "gasoline, $1247." 

A prediction made by an officer of the 
Diamond Rubber Company last December, 
was that even though the automobile busi- 
ness in general for 1908 might be much 
smaller than in 1907, the accessory manu- 
facturers would have an active year. Time 
has more than confirmed this prediction, 
and it is interesting to note how correct 
the forecast has been in regard to the busi- 
ness of the Diamond tire people. Since 
March, the Diamond factories have been 
working to their fullest capacity, and the 
daily tire production was never so large as 
it has been during the past three months. 
A notable feature of the demand is the in- 
crease in the call for the quick detachable 
type, which has thus far prevented the 
Diamond Company from moving the Marsh 
rim factory from Columbus, O., to Akron, 
as will ultimately be done. 

"We have received so many letters bear- 
ing on the subject of "price-cutting that we 
find it necessary to issue this general state- 
ment prior to giving each letter individual 
attention," says the Goodyear Tire Com- 
pany, Akron, O. "The meeting held by tire 
manufacturers May 21 resulted in the per- 
fection of an organization and the presenta- 
tion of plans for remedying the price-cut- 
ting evil, which will require some time 
and further meetings to thresh out. Pend- 
ing concerted action on the part of the 
tire manufacturers, we have worked out a 
little plan of our own which will enable 
those selling Goodyear tires to meet the 
present conditions and make a profit on all 
sales. The greatest obstacle to profit-mak- 
ing at the present time seems to be the 
action of price-cutting jobbers in quoting 
consumers the same prices that most deal- 
ers are Compelled to pay." In connection 
with the foregoing statement, the Goodyear 
company is requesting" the cooperation of 
the dealers in preventing price-cutting. 

John Willys, president of the Overland 
Automobile Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was the host at an informal luncheon given 
at the Marion club in that city recently. It 
was one of those delightful affairs that 
keep every man guessing as to just why he 
happened to be there, and the fourteen who 
sat down were kept in a state of mental 
suspense on this point until the postpran- 
dial ones got busy. C. G. McCutcheon of 
the American Distributing Company did his 
best to figure it out according to the inte- 
gral calculus, while P. D. Lewis, of the 
Lewis Spring & Axle Company, tried the 
infinitesimal interim, but neither succeeded 
in figuring why x — lunch. There were 
several other "little parts" men who are in 
the habit of selling coils, radiators, axles 
and the like, but none of them divined 
Johnny's "motive." It remained for Frank 
Barnett of The Automobile and Motor Age 
to discover that Johnny was in a quandary 
himself, his problem being, "Why do parts 
men stand hotel lunches to customers ?" On 
figuring the number of lunches he had eat- 
en but not paid for, since making contracts 
for 1909 Overland parts, he was staggered 
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at the total, and on dividing it by 2,000 — 
the number of Overlands he expects to rum 
out, he discovered that it amounted to 
$0.0183 per car. In future, he will buy his 
own lunches and feed the parts men besides. 

H. S. Firestone, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., when asked the reason for the remark- 
able growth of this company during its 
career of eight years, said: "I attribute 
our success to our early recognition of the 
value of the highest quality of materials in 
rubber tires. At the start we adopted the 
policy of making tires only of the highest 
grade, and never have we even been tempt- 
ed to decrease the quality by the use of 
cheaper material. An additional reason is 
the concentration of our efforts towards 
the betterment of rubber tires in general 
and Firestone tires in particular. We have 
worked longer on one idea that would im. 
prove tires generally than some manufac- 
turers would spend to improve their own 
individual product only. In the present 
large factory are installed only the latest 
and most modern machines for the manu- 
facture of rubber tires. Every conveni- 
ence and improvement for the making of. 
perfect tires is there. The attention of 
the company was first directed to the manu- 
facture of solid tires for automobile trucks, 
and they were among the first firms to 
manufacture successful tires for vehicles 
of this class. The remarkable success 
achieved in the manufacture of solid tires 
was so gratifying that they decided to enter 
the pneumatic field. . 

NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 

Sidney A. Bean, general sales agent for 
the Autocoil Company, announces the open- 
ing of the Detroit office at 730 Woodward 
avenue, where W. S. Austin will be in 
charge. Mr. Austin has been connected 
with the engineering department of the 
Autocoil Company for a number of years. 

Levy & Fanning, Chicago, have just 
closed negotiations to handle the Chalmers- 
New-Detroit $1,500 car, which has been cre- 
ating such a sensation, as well as the Chal- 
mers-Detroit-Forty, in that territory. A 
new item in connection with the building of 
the smaller car is the company's frank 
statement that the factory cost of the motor 
is $261. 

PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

A change in the partnership existing be- 
tween H. A. Rowan, Jr., and William A. 
Blair, who operated the Aldine Garage, at 
2028 Sansom street, Philadelphia, under the 
firra name of H. A. Rowan, Jr. & Com- 
pany, was announced last week, when Mr. 
Blair withdrew from the firm. Mr. Rowan 
will continue the business alone. 

George W. Hippie, who has been a prom- 
inent figure in the sales end of the indus- 
try for several years past, has given up the 
Chicago representation of the Chalmers-De- 
troit Company, and will henceforth act as 
traveling representative of the latter con- 
cern, Levy & Fanning having contracted to 
handle this firm's output in Chicago. 

L. E. Hoffman, southern traveling repre- 
sentative for the H. H. Franklin Manufac- 
turing Company, Syracuse, N. -., has just 
returned from a six-months trip, during 
which he placed agencies in a number of 
Mexican cities, besides Madeira, Yucatan, 
and Habana, Cuba. At New Orleans, he 
found a Model L> Franklin awaiting him, 
in which' he made a 17,000-mile trip, cover- 
ing every Southern State except Tennessee 
and ending his trip at Philadelphia last 
week. 



NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Qemmer Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. — Gemmer steering gears for motor ve- 
hicles Is the ralson d'etre of the booklet just 
sent out by this firm, and It gives consider- 
able Information of value to the designer In 
brief form. 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
New York.— Buyers of Ignition supplies will 
be Interested to know that the Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Co., 17 Park Place, New 
York, have just Issued a 12-page folder 
showing the line they manufacture, includ- 
ing spark coils, switches, battery connectors, 
etc \ A thoroughly revised edition of their 
pocket-size catalog— 168 pages— "Something 
Electrical for Everybody, Is also ready for 
distribution and can be had by mailing a 
postal to the above address. 

Cameron Car Company, Beverly, Mass.— 
Text is subordinated in this instance to the 
numerous Illustrations of the various models 
of Cameron cars, of which this company Is 
the builder. Each one Is attractively pic- 
tured on a separate page, and the corres- 
ponding specifications printed below it. Il- 
lustrations of the complete chassis, power 
plant and the special Cameron type of slid- 
ing change speed gear are also given, with 
a brief description, the catalogue being an 
excellent example of compactness and brer- 
Chase Motor Truck Company, Syracuse, 
N - V — Commercial vehicles equipped with 
two-cycle gasoline air-cooled motors form 

nn? Si itS 1 S a ca 'f lo K u ? J"st being sent 
out by this firm, and as Is consistent with 
the nature of the vehicles, their description 
and illustrations are of the plain, buslness- 
ii^,£ ll ! d - n ° v< ;lty not often found in- 
cluded in the catalogue of makers of such 
^f 8 :, ,s , a sasoline-arlven lawn roller, its 
?2 W< ^? lant 1 consl , st i nK of a two-cylinder, 
two-cycle, air-cooled motor, the change- 
speed gear being of the planetary type giv- 
ing two speeds forward and reverse, 'while 

?n e a S uto er mof.l'e nd """^ *" °* mi a8 °» 

Borbeln Auto Company, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Catalogue No 8, Automobile Parts and 
SSSil'fii S ears 18 tne latest P'e« of ad- 
,S SL" t r', ure received from this con- 
if* d '5 s ,ncr eased size as compared 
with its predecessors of former years rives 
ample indication of the growth of its spon- 

^r,n U I [n / t hat J lme - " '» a ""age book- 
let la a dark red cover and is entirely de- 
nted to auto bodies and running gears 
together with parts, all of which are fully 
illustrated and described. Some of these are 
axles, sprockets chains, wheels, forcing 

l S7 6T f' . peda # and the Ilke and a nunf! 

°,i Blm " ar "S 68 ' a!1 ° f which are car- 
ried in large variety by this house 

Wltherbee Igniter Company New York 

t C n '%r The flr8? l88ue of fatest addl&£ 
Jo the numerous house organs bears a strik- 

KSi™ "EaS "^^SS&Sto- 
picung part of a honeycomb with the bees 
at work, the whole being done in C olo™ 
wh i ? a F. ro8B the t0 P 'a the title of the new 
Py. b " ca . tlon . "The Wlther-BeeT" It Joel 
without saying that It Is devoted to Wlther- 
bee igntion and ignition spectalUes from 
spark plugs and caT>le up through Wither" 

Vonlfh £h B t«Z, St0raBe batteKTo the'new 
volta high-tension magneto. This first Issno 

STSrfxnr aodiX'r 8 - as 1? ~ 8 

Adam Cook's Sons, New York Cltv — "Ai- 

& thX b l en T ^rket^o 

1 "A name has become a byword 
a ^?Sft m m h . nery U8ers th « country ove? 
?JL PampWet with this title and 

the well-known trade-mark of Its makers 
strikes one as familiar at first sight. In" 

» ta »^^T Sdes 3 t 

SS^^^ssr^ £55 

a?tom 0 hir« ' /?r ade8 of Sfraase to be™sed on 

H H of the average catalogue, even though 

dSLL J nntea on one side only, bears a 
?il?i£* Taph,< ; reproduction of the type of 
rad ator made by tn!s flrm f Bom ^ t the 

well-known cars, with a few words of de- 



fHiP Uon i „ s . ucn Type E Locomobile, 

1806, 7,- 8.," such well-known names as 
Stevens-Duryea, Pierce Arrow, Premier. 
Pennsylvania, Stearns. Marion, Simplex, 
Cleveland and a number of others being 
shown by these plates. 

International Time Recorder Company, 
Endlcott, N. Y — "Time" Is the significant 
title of a very attractively made up little 
magazine that is being Issued in the in- 
terests of this firm. The March number 
shows It to be one of the most interesting 
publications of its kind now in existence, 
as many of the articles are from experienced 
contributors in the handling of time-record- 
ing devices, and they show how systems 
can be applied to checking the going and 
coming of any number of employees or 
piece workers, in any kind of business. One 
of the articles describes the method of keep- 
ing tab on cars in a garage and Is entitled' 
"How Oarages Check the Chauffeurs." It is 
full of helpful Information for the man who- 
buys labor and is looking for the maximum, 
return. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette,. 
Pa -^; Factory Facts, for Buyers of Auto- 
mobiles" Is the cover title of an attractive 
little booklet Issued by this firm. The 
"facts" referred to have to do with the man- 
ner in which Pennsylvania tires are 
manufactured and some salient points ln> 
the process of making them, as compared' 
with others, are clearly brought out, to- 

?:ether with the advantages that accrue- 
rom them in increased service and durabil- 
ity. For Instance, "Fact One" deals with, 
the vulcanizing of the tires; "Fact Two" 
shows the special bias woven fabric that Is 
used In the making of Pennsylvania tire* 
and shows its advantages over the usual 
fabric which has to be cut bias in com- 
paratively short pieces, while "Fact Three" 
illustrates the special machine used for 
wrapping as compared with the hand proc- 
ess usually followed. 

McKeown Brothers, Chicago.— This is a 
booklet descriptive of the "Lattis Truss," of 
which this flrm are the patentees and build- 
ers. It Is a form of construction especially 
adapted to the building of garages, in which. 
It Is very undesirable to have the floor en- 
cumbered with posts or pillars, particularly 
as trusses of the "Lattis Truss" pattern can. 
be built up to 100 feet span of sufficient 
strength for all roof purposes. The booklet 
describes in detail the method of construct- 
ing the trusses, the materials used, and 
also gives a list of buildings In which this 
patented form of construction has been em- 
ployed, and It Is a noteworthy fact that 
quite a few of the prominent garages in 
Chicago and neighboring territory are found 
In It. The booklet Is profusely illustrated 
with photographs of the various buildings 
In which the "Lattis Truss" has been used. 

Keystone Lubricating Company, Philadel- 
phia-— Specially prepared for the campaign, 
th's Arm Is now making in the introduction 
of Keystone grease In the automobile trade 
are two attractive folders, one entitled the 
History of Lubrication," and the other 
Heat Has No Effect on Keystone Grease." 
In the former is described the transition 
period of lubrication, in which dissatisfied 
users of oil were led to adopt the first kind 
of grease offered, and after having experi- 
mented with many, found that all had the 
faults of oil, or were even worse, owing to 
the fact that they did not combine the 
proper qualities of a lubricant What these 
qualities are and how they are combined in 
Keystone grease is also related. In the 
second pamphlet, the Importance of using 
a pure lubricant is dwelt upon, and the 
danger of employing animal greases on fine 
bearings, or for that matter, on any bear- 
ings. Is made apparent. Both are excellent 
briefs for Keystone grease. 

Stevens-Duryea Company, Chlcopee Falls, 
Mass.— "Stevens-Duryea, 1909, Model X" in 
ight green on a buff cover forms the prelim- 
inary word of a new booklet from these 
Massachusetts builders who are sending it 
out to Introduce Model X. a newcomer to the 
Stevens-Duryea fold. In the actual foreword 
to the contents of the booklet, the makers 
point out the fact that In bringing out this 
new model Improvements have taken the 
form of refinements rather than departures 
from principles previously followed, and a 
review of the specifications of the car shows 
this to be the case throughout Model X 
has been brought out to fill the demand for 
a four-cylinder car having a little more 
Poj"? ..than the Stevens-Duryea Model R, 
which has been discontinued. As a matter 
of fact, Model X Is practically an enlarge- 
ment and refinement of its predecessor, em- 
bodying all those features of Stevens-Dur- 
yea design and construction that have be- 
an me il 1 u a sTrat a ed. " " ^""^vely described 
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Auto Rear Ice Trunk. — Now that tour- 
ing into more and more unknown parts of 
ihe country is coming into vogue, it is be- 
coming customary to carry a supply of pro- 
visions and drinkables along so that entire 
dependence need not be placed on the cas- 
ual wayside inn, that is so often lacking 
when most needed. To meet this demand, 
W. W. Winship, 71 Summer street, Boston, 




WINSHIP TRUNK FOR COOL LUNCHES. 

Mass, is placing a wide variety of different 
kinds of kits for this purpose on the mar- 
ket One of the handiest is the ice trunk 
shown by the accompanying illustration. As 
mil be seen, this is arranged with a zinc 
box for a large piece of ice, and has be- 
sides large individual boxes for fruit, meats, 
sandwiches, glasses. It holds six quart 
bottles, or nine pint bottles and when nec- 
essary, the entire interior fittings can be 
removed and the trunk used for ordinary 
purposes. 

ci * New Auto Instrument.— The General 
tlectnc Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
a ely placed on the market a new automo- 
bile instrument for use on electric vehicles, 
mis instrument, known as the type DK, 
consists of a combination ammeter and 




"EW C. E. CO. VOLT- AM METER. 

wft5- d0,ed in a dust and moisture 

•umedtoS™ c 5 se -»nd is especially de- 
«K v°b~ S! W > ithout ^iury the con- 
*his claM^J . * nd «P° sor e indent *° 
DK auwlf " 1Ce - The magnets used in 
«■ automobile instruments are made from 



the best quality of magnet steel obtainable, 
the special processes of aging and harden- 
ing further insuring their permanency. An- 
other important advantage is the fact that 
they are strictly dead-beat. The scale di- 
visions are very uniform and legible. The 
standard voltmeter scales are 120 and 80 
volts. Either of two ammeter scales is 
standard, viz, 150-0-150 or 70-0-150. It 
often becomes necessary to measure the 
voltage across individual cells and for this 
purpose a second voltmeter scale reading 
from o to 3 volts will be furnished on re- 
quest. The severe vibrations to which au- 
tomobile instruments on commercial ve- 
hicles are subjected, prevents the indica- 
tions being read. To overcome these dif- 
ficulties, the General Electric Company has 
designed an "Anti-vibration Support" upon 
which the type DK instrument may be 
mounted. 

"Break-Circuit Auto-Lock."— There is 
nothing easier to make way with than an 
unguarded electric, while the possibilities of 
losing a gasoline car by theft are now very 
great as well. To prevent such a misfor- 
tune as this, the Safety Device Company, 
431 East Tenth street, Indianapolis, Ind, 
are placing on the market what they term 
their "Break-Circuit Auto-Lock." Its con- 
struction is such that it can be readily in- 




F1TINC OF BREAK-CIRCUIT AUTO LOCK. 

stalled on any electric, and it is a very sim- 
ple matter to attach it. In fact, it may be 
placed in two or three different locations, 
according to the particular arrangement of 
the car under consideration, and in any 
case, it is inconspicuous and not easily 
tampered with. Its appearance as installed 
in one of the numerous different ways 
which the makers suggest in their detailed 
instructions is shown by the accompanying 
tine sketch. 

Style "B" Prest-O-Lite Tanks.— For 

use on small runabouts and roadsters, the 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Indianapolis, Ind, 
manufacture what they term the Style "B" 
tank. The latter has a capacity of 40 cubic 
feet. Many autoists who have invested in 
these small tanks find out later that the 
Style A tank with its capacity of 70 cubic 
feet would have served their purpose bet- 
ter. To all such, the Prest-O-Lite Cmpany 
is making a special offer. They will refund 
the full purchase price, supplying one of 
the larger tanks for the difference in the 
list, amounting to $15. Although the Style 
A tank has almost double the capacity of its 
small brother, there is only a difference of 
$1 in the cost of recharging. Any of the 
numerous Prest-O-Lite branches or agen- 
cies will make the exchange. 



Quick Detachable Terminal. — An en- 
tirely new form of quick detachable term- 
inal for .use on primary and secondary .cir- 
cuits has recently been put upon the market 
by the Conn. Telephone & Electric Company 
of Meriden, Conn. A great deal of trou- 



, 67 

ble has been caused heretofore by the 
breaking of connections on timers, etc., and 
if the Connecticut Quick Detachable Term- 
inal possessed no other advantage than the 
elimination of such annoyance, it would 
prove its value many times over. The ball 
and socket construction allows the con- 
nector to swivel or turn in any direction. 
The Connecticut Terminal is made up in 
two types suitable for use as a primary or 
secondary connector. The secondary con~ 
nector is fitted with a rubber 
collar or sleeve which covers 
the end of the wire and makes 
a very neat finish. It is sim- 
ply necessary to cut the wire 
off straight, push on the rub- 
ber sleeve, pass the wood screw 
through the hole in the stud 
and screw it down tight The 
primary terminal is connected 
by cutting off the wire straight, 
slipping it into the hole in the 
stud carrying the spring, then 
placing the screw in position 
(as indicated in the illustra- 
tion), screwing it down tight. 

Both the primary and sec- 
ondary terminals are furnished 
with an adapter, as shown, un- 
less otherwise specified. These 
adapters will fit any plug or 
terminal (not over 3-16-inch in quick 
diameter) by removing thumb detachable 
nut, slipping on adapter; then terminal. 
place thumb nut back on screw. 
It is being shown by the National Sales 
Corporation, 296 Broadway, New York. 



Hartford Hood Anti-Rattler.— There is 
nothing quite so annoying about an other- 
wise well-kept car as to have a persistent 
rattle, which means nothing in itself, but 
which sounds as if it portended something 
serious to the uninitiated ear. Many an 
otherwise well-designed hood is frequently 
guilty of this, and to eliminate the annoy- 
ance, the Hartford Rubber Works Com- 




HARTFORD ANTI-RATTLER IN PLACE. 

pany, Hartford, Conn, has just placed on 
the market what they term the Hartford 
"Hood Anti-Rattler." It consists of a strip 
of flexible rubber about .a foot long by two 
inches wide and 1-4-inch thick. It is 
slotted at each end and when placed over 
the center of the hood, the leather straps 
are drawn through these ends and then 
buckled down firmly. The rubber takes up 
the vibration and deadens the noise. 
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Where the Start Wa« Made In Front of the Headquartere of the A. A. A. Touring Board, and Automobile Club of Buffalo. 



pAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, Pa., July 9-Seated upon the ve- 
^ randas of a commodious and urbta appointed hostelry set 
upon a hill with a wide prospect of hills and meadows, 300 well 
contented Gliddenites and Howermen are discussing to-night with 
satisfaction the outcome of the first day's run of the fifth annual 
• A - test tour - Forty-six cars contesting for, the touring 
car and runabout trophies and 10 non-competing and official 
cars had left Buffalo in the morning and had reached Cam- 
mage Springs with the loss of but one of their number— a 
six-cylinder Gearless runabout, which had collided with a tele- 
tmph pole at Westfield, lost all its Hower trophy points, and, 
■act, had put itself out of the running for good and all. 
A" of the other 45 prize contenders had evolved from the 
ays run without penalization, having made the 117.4 miles 
f un in the 5 hours, 45 minutes schedule time and without any 
replacement of parts. Had the boss of the run, however, not 
«n a bit lenient, under the rules there would have been several 
u erers from too eager promptness or too cautious tardiness 
n crossing the finish line. The new rules with their allow- 
ces for tire repairs and price difference, bothered some a 
re ' , S0 C na, nnan Hower cancelled all errors, since the cars were 
a»y all on schedule time, but warned all hands that in future 
Piorance of the law would excuse no one. It took a lot of time 
™ explaining at the daily evening meeting of contestants and 
observers to get the new rules fixed in all minds. It is to be 
"oped at least that they are or there will be trouble brewing. 



The legal speed limit schedule of 20 miles per hour had been 
easy to maintain with 56 miles of macadam between Silver Creek 
and Erie, and the balance of the way at either end of this mag- 
nificent stretch over fair country dirt road, is for the most part 
over fairly level ground. 

Buffalo gave the caravan a rousing send-off. For half a mile 
from the starting point, the street was a continuous grandstand 
of automobiles on either curb and fully five thousand foot pas- 
sengers joined in the bon voyage. The first car was sent away 
promptly at 10 o'clock from the Automobile Club of Buffalo, in 
the Teck Theater building, and the 45 others at one minute 
intervals thereafter. 

By the roadside in South Park, through which the procession 
passed out of the city, were scores of motor cars parked to bid 
farewell. In fact, for miles out into the country were auto- 
mobiles that had been driven out to see the tourists well on their 
way. The day was sunny, yet cool, and the scenery of ap- 
pealing gentle beauty, on either side were well kept farms and 
thousands of acres of vineyards, while in the distance on the 
right one could see most of the way to Erie, the deep blue 
expanse of Lake Erie, as beautiful and as impressive as any 
Atlantic or Pacific. 

All along the roads the people had turned out to see the 
tourists pass. Rosy-cheeked, white-f rocked girls waved graceful 
adieux. Small boys cheered and stormed every car that stopped 
for cigar bands as souvenirs. At one place a bunch of lassies 
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Chairman Hower starting Secretary Lewie In the Pilot Premier Car 
—Cup Donor Olldden In Front 

held aloft a gigantic canvas sign, "We Hope U WIN," while 
at Evans Center a hay wagon load of damsels had driven 
down to see the fun. Tom Fetch made a hasty dismount and 
gave some photographers a snapshot with Packard's Pride en- 
viably ensconsed in their midst. 

In line there were not a few cars that merited and received 
attention. An Oldsmobile rigged with a Gabriel horn stirred 
up the countryside by playing popular airs and did not forget 
of course, "In My Merry Oldsmobile." The Premier, which 
is making a century a day for 100 consecutive days, is making 
its present runs with the tour. "El Toro," the first of the 1009 
Packards, which won fame by its Cuban run last winter was 
rigged with a close-coupled body and used as a press car' with 
the only Tom Fetch as its pilot and F. C. Riggs in the role of 
Mine Host. It was the niftiest, nattiest outfit in line. The five 
passengers wore gray caps and dusters to match the gray body 
and their luggage was packed conveniently out of the way on 
the rumble platform in gray aluminum boxes 

d fnT nW ^ I'?' AU I 0M0BILE and loter Age's mechan- 
ical and photographic staff and had Sales Manager Renshaw 
for its pilot. It put its passengers on the spot for every emer- 
gency and caught the leaders at will when necessity required 

Russell Huff at the wheel bore the Red Cross banner, carried 

to fiET T* . transp °" ed the start « »"<» checker from start 
to finish. The two watchmen were borne in a Stevens-Duryea 
which started next to Chairman Hower and Charles J. GMden 
m a Great Arrow, acting as pacemaker. 
There are two women contestants this year. Mrs loan New 

G.Mde U „ ne0 'd°U N T fS « Sier "rX" 

t ' Z M ; S - f- W - Shirley ' in an ° verIa "d. for the Hower 
£0^ Mrs. E. S. Berwick is Mrs. Cuneo's guest and Mrs 

ttt—mnf ' o", A hUSband ' By Way ° f illuStrati * 

the improveemnf of Amencan cars in a few years it was re- 




called by old timers that a run of 91 miles from Buffalo to 
Erie was considered an ample day's journey for the Pittsburgh 
tour of 1903 and for the St. Louis run of 1004. This year Erie 
was reached by most of the cars in a round five hours. Turn- 
ing from Erie inland, the cars had a pretty run over a rolling 
country to Cambridge Springs, where the many Spring hotels 
and boarding house guests gave the tourists a warm welcome, as 
did all the towns en route. At Westfield hundreds of bottles' of 
cool grape juice were put in the cars by the Welch Grape Juice 
Company. j 0HN c Wetmore. 

How the First Day Appeared to the Technical Man. 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., July 9, 1908.— Of the fifty-eight cars 
scheduled to leave Buffalo this morning on the fifth annual 
Ghdden tour and the Second tour for the Hower trophy 56 
left and 55 reached Cambridge Springs with perfect scores, the 
one to suffer penalty and drop out being No. 105, the Gearless 
runabout entered and driven by John Breyfogle of Rochester. 
This car was eliminated when three miles east of Westfield. 
The car, traveling at a fast pace, struck a round stone in making 
a curve which resulted in an unexpected skid that brought the 
machine radiator end on into a telegraph pole, bending the 
frame, breaking parts of the steering mechanism and putting 
it permanently out of the running for the Hower trophy. For- 
tunately none of the party was injured. 




Passed Through Erie, Pa. 



On the Way to Cambridge Springs— Pierce Great Arrow Team. 



The schedule for the 117 miles was 5 hours and 45 minutes 
tor the big cars with 10 minutes extra added for the small 
Hower cars listing at $2,250 to $3,500, $1,500 to $2,250 and under 
*l,5O0 respectively; 10, 20 and 30 minutes extra, respectively, 
tor Ghdden contestants listing at less than $2,500. The start 
trom the Buffalo Automobile headquarters was purposely de- 
£yed untnV 10 o'clock in order that Starter Ferguson and Chief 
Ubserver St.dham would have a good opportunity to drill ob- 
servers and drivers in what will be the daily routine to be gone 
through in takmg a car out of the night parking space. With 
pohce ass.stance this was well managed and at ! 5 minutes 
betore ten the cars with drivers and observers in place were 
lined up along one side of Main street awaiting the start. The 
start was to be according to receipt of entries, the first received 
entry gomg first, being No. 100, the Great Arrow runabout in 
the Hower contest. Behind it were the three Great Arrow 
nerces Nos. 1, 2 and 3 constituting the team in the didder 
contest Fourth position was occupied by R. M. Owen in his 
two-cyhnder Reo Glidden contestant with four passengers up 
and ranged behind him were Nos. S) 6 and 7, the three Peerless 
W.dden mach.nes forming the team of the Automobile Club 
of Columbus. It was noticeable how teams clung together, 

t«m ^' 30 3I ' the three Garfords - maki "g "P the Cleveland 
team, being together. 

H,Iv!/" Ie p u erm i ttin S the ca "ying of but four passengers, if 
desired, ,n the big Glidden touring cars was very closely ob- 
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An Official Gasoline and Oil Station on the Road. 

served, all of the big Pierce, Peerless, Marmon, Franklin, Gar- 
ford and other machines carrying but this number. There were 
one or two exceptions: Paul Gaeth in his Gaeth car started 
out with five, so did No. 1 1, the Buse six-cylinder Thomas, but 
all others carried four which was in marked contract to the five 
and six carried in many of the contesting machines a year 
ago. Among the Howe trophy candidates, the Franklin, Reo 
and Blomstrom started out with two, but all others, from the 
big Pierce down to the three little Overlands, carried the three 
passengers. On many of the runabouts with the single bucket 
seat not a moiety of comfort was for the observer who occu- 
pied it. In a few cases handles on the backs of the front seats 
offered good holding space, but in others these were absent, 
and the bad roads made it a precarious perch. 

Standing of the Teams at First Day's End. 

At the end of to-day's run all of the ten contesting teams 
have perfect scores or credit marks of iooo points. These teams 
are Buffalo Automobile Club, 2 ; Rochester Automobile Club, 2 ; 
Chicago Motor Qub, 2 ; Syracuse Automobile Club, I ; Cleveland 
Automobile Club, 1; Columbus Automobile Club, 1; Bay State 
Automobile Qub, I. David Beegkoft. 



The Fltk Rubber Company's Locomobile, Tire Laden. 

SECOND DAY— CAMBRIDGE TO PITTSBURG. 

Pittsburg, July 10. — To-day's run through the great steel 
mill towns of Pennsylvania was an ovation that continued dur- 
ing the latter half of the journey and culminated in a great 
demonstration in the Smoky City. The caravan arrived with 
its competing members lessened by one more off the perfect 
score list and another wounded by a repair penalization. In 
passing through New Castle, where the enthusiastic inhabitants 
urged the tourists to slow their paces, H. S. Van Tine, driving 
Garford No. 29, in dodging a man in the road, skidded into 
the curb and put its rear wheel out of commission. A new 
wheel was obtained from a car of the same make and fitted. 
This was a new part not carried and so the car had to be dis- 
qualified under the rules. Though it lost two hours in making 
the repair, it made up all but a half hour. It was hard luck 
that the Cleveland team shoud lose its perfect score through a 
mere life-preserving accident. Oakland, No. 28, burned out a 
connecting rod bearing and had to make a replacement which 
cost it three points, to which four points had to be added for 
tardiness. A. L. Kull got in very late with the little $750 Gyro- 
scope and was charged with 296 points. Overheating had been 
the trouble that was responsible for its long delay. 




At Hotel Rider, Cambridge Springe, Pa., Where the First Night Was Spent. 
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Crossing a Pioneer Bridge In the Pennsylvania Mountains. 
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tourists were to rely solely on Dai 
Lewis' confetti trail, but Philip S. 
Flinn, a former perfect score Glid- 
denite, and his fellows of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Pittsburg had put up 
signboards all the way into town. 
For this they were thanked by special 
resolution at to-night's meeting of 
the contestants at the Schenley. 

Great crowds greeted the caravan 
with effervescent enthusiasm as it en- 
tered and passed through the Smoky 
City. Speed limits were thrown off 
and the police joined in urging the 
drivers to "hit it up," just as they 
had at New Castle. The weary trav- 
elers had a luxurious evening's rest 
at the Schenley. They dined on the 
veranda or strolled on the lawns 
while they listened to the classic 
strains of the famous Pittsburg or- 
chestra. But everyone turned in early 
in anticipation of the next day's work. 

J. C. W. 



The run to-day called for 122 1-2 miles in six and one-half 
hours, an average of 19 1-2 miles per hour. The original route 
was So changed that only the 44.6 miles to Mercer remained 
of the lay-out. New cards were given out from Mercer to 
Sewickley (103.2 miles) and from this point into Pittsburgh 
the tourists had only confetti and signs to rely upon. The 
journey was by no means an easy one. The 63.2 miles' trip to 
New Castle was up and down short, steep hills all the way. Then 
came brick pavements through the towns with rough country 
road between as far as Sewickley, whence there was fine ma- 
cadam most of the way into town. 

The wave of welcoming enthusiasm began to roll at New 
Wilmington. The town was literally smothered in flags, and 
every man, woman, boy and girl seemed to have one to wave. 
At one point a long hedge blossomed with little flags, and at 
another a building frame fluttered with scores of them. All 
through this section the course was marked by the white flags 
of the Automobile Club of Lawrence County. Everywhere the 
girls had donned their white Sunday-go-to-meeting dresses. 
The chief enthusiasts, though, were the small boys, who are tak- 
ing a significant interest in motor cars that will mean much 
in the future generation for the universality of their use, the 
building of good roads, and the en- 
actment of reasonable legislation. 

It was at New Castle, though, that 
the enthusiasm of the welcome to the 
caravan reached its culmination. 
Sporting blood runs rich and red in 
New Castle veins. All the intersect- 
ing streets were roped off. At every 
one of the many turns of the route 
through the town there was a flag- 
man. Every policeman yelled "Go 
on!" and every man shouted, "Hit 
her up!" No wonder some of the 
drivers lost their heads and sped 
■ down the narrow lanes of spectators 
at 40 miles an hour. It was a kind 
Providence that saved the good New 
Castle sportsmen from furnishing the 
dailies with headlines. 

At Quaker Valley, Edgewood, and 
Sewickley the caravan entered Pitts- 
burg's suburban park residential dis- 
tricts. The macadam wound among 
the palatial country homes of the 
steel magnates. From this point the 



Penalizations of the Second Day's Run. 
Pittsburg, Pa., July ro.— Three Glidden contestants were 
penalized to-day, but the penalty against one lifted by the com- 
mittee, leaving the count but two, enough, however, to put two 
of the ten teams struggling for the Glidden trophy out of the 
perfect score class, the second Chicago Motor Club and the 
Cleveland club teams losing. The three losing cars carried Nos. 
27, 28 and 29 and were two Oaklands and a Garford. No. 28, 
J. B. Eccleston's Oakland, was debited two points because a pas- 
senger other than the driver and mechanic poured some of the 
gasoline into the tank at one of the fuel stations. This was 
allowed to stand, but the committee later decided to remove the 
penalty and also not to make it penalizable for any of the pas- 
sengers to put in gasoline or water. This decision, rendered at 
the night meeting, was received with applause by all of the con- 
testants. No. 28 Oakland, of the Chicago team, burned out 
the lower bearing of a connecting rod and had to put in a new 
rod. This work was facilitated due to the peculiar motor con- 
struction of the Oakland, which is a two-cylinder vertical power 
plant with removable cylinder heads. Removing the heads with 
the access offered by side openings in the crankcase gave suffi- 
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Sheridan's White steamer Descending a Rugged Hill Near Cramer, Pa. 
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cient room to take out the old and fit the new connecting rod 
without other dismantling of the. motor, the driver and mechanic 
doing the .work in a little over one hour. In spite of the de- 
lay the car ma'de up all of its time but four minutes. Its total 
penalty wis seven, three for replacement, the connecting rod 
costing $2.20, and four for time. This gave a penalty of 2.3 
against the team composed of the two Oaklands and Mrs. 
Cuneo's Rainier. 

The Cleveland Automobile Club suffered more severely, in 
that No. 20, Garford, was given the whole debit of 1,000 points 
because of the breaking of a wheel and replacing it with one not 
inventoried at the start of the tour. The accident occurred in 
the outskirts of New Castle, Pa., through which town fast speed 
was made by many of the cars because of the encouragement 
given them by the police and the demands made for speed by 
the thousands of citizens who thronged the streets. Leaving the 
city many right-angled turns had to be made and after taking 
one of these the car quickly swerved, causing a bad skid, 
thus throwing the wheel against the curb and wrecking it. A 
new wheel was taken off a car in New Castle and the car com- 
pleted the day's run and will continue to the end of the trip. 
The entrant made certain protests to the committee against the 
disqualification on the ground that the accident was the result of 
a measure to conserve life. After a hearing the disqualification 
was allowed to stand. The remaining 28 cars fighting for the 
Glidden trophy finished with clean scores, as did the two 
Stevens-Duryeas in the contest for Glidden certificates. And 
of the 13 Hower trophy cars one, No. 113, the Blomstrom gyro- 
scope, was given 296 points on time, it not reaching the check- 
ing station at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, until ten minutes to 
ten. The driver, A. L. Kull, reports the lost time due to five 
changes of tires that had to be made. 

An important feature of to-day's run which The Automobilf 
correspondent had an excellent opportunity of observing was 
how the cars performed on Kennedy's hill a couple of miles out 
of Meadville. This hill is a winding ascent of over a mile with 
water gutters across the road, plenty of sudden 15-per cent, 
grades followed by smaller grades and good turn's. Garden's 
Great Arrow was first to take it ; he made half the ascent be- 
fore dropping from direct. Arthur Kumpf, who followed him 
a few rods, took the hill the same way and a little later J. VV. 
McGuire in the third Pierce, went entirely up on the high. Bur- 
man in his Peerless made a nice high gear run of it and so did 
one of the Stevens-Duryeas. The air-cooled Franklins per- 
formed particularly weli and passed other cars with facility on 
0ne °f them took a Studebaker in tow when half up 
the hill and on the steepest part of it, and another did the same 
trick with Frank Nutt in his Haynes. The sport on the hill 
"as watched by scores of motorists who had come from sur- 
rounding towns eager to see, what the tourists would dp on a 
Ml that gives the local . motorists plenty of trouble. Mrs. 
Uineo was loudly cheered as she made the ascent well up on 
WW high and only changed when near the top. Mrs. Shirley 
was also well received in her little overland. R. M. Owen in his 
Keo changed from direct when crossing a sidewalk across the 
road in the center of the hill and immediately went into direct 
again and made the remainder of it on direct. The hill is very 
eceiving from the foot, which was largely responsible for the 
Poor performances not a few of the cars made. At times the 
achines were coming up in twos and threes and this sight 
«rapied with that of watching them approach the hill over a 
e of fine macadam in the valley made one of the most inter- 
«tingpo,„ts of this year's Glidden. Tire troubles occurred every- 
nere, the loose stones working particular havoc all along. When 
Za 1 v dlstance out of Pittsburg, Foster's Gabriel Horn car 
»W to change a left front casing. No. 9, H. O. Smith's Premier, 
N„ c l d ' fficulties J' ust before starting the mountain climb. 

0. 5, the Motor Age Reo, changed a right rear casing in the 
mountains, and No. 38, Fiske tire car, reported changes of tires 
nng made at many points along the course, the pneumatics 
ra »sing frequent delays throughout the day's run. D. B. 




Waiting to Check In at the Pittsburg Control. 




The Hayncs and the Horse Take a Drink Togithsr. 



I'M- 




E. H. Parkhursfs Peerless Arrives at Johnstown Control 




Arrival of the Tourists at Bedford Springs Hotel. 
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Between McConnellsburs and Fort Loudon. Pa — J N u.nw.< n u ..i.-^ /■_■ - 

.-ouoon, r-a. j. n. Willy, overland (Hower Trophy Contestant) In the Foreoround 



THIRD DAY — PITTSBURG TO BEDFORD SPRINGS. 

Bedford Springs, July n._ The run to-day carried the cara- 
van across three mountain ranges of the Alleghenies with mag- 
mficent scenic surroundings, but— Oh! such roads! A new and 
tougher path by far than that of last year was laid out, yet 
hard-hearted Hower cut the running time from 9 to 7 hours 
an average of 17 miles an hour for the run of 106.4 miles. 

There was only one knocked out for all that, the No m 
Overland runabout, driven by C. R. Forth, which hit a rut just 
out of Pittsburgh and went down and out with a broken axle 
A leaky carbureter exuding gasoline in the neighborhood of the 
magneto caused a bad fire on Stoddard-Dayton runabout No 
iop, which cost it 168 points. Overland runabout No 108 
failed to make the schedule by 9 minutes, and A. L, Kull's 
lrttile $750 Gyroscope did not get into camp until one o'clock. 

This was not the total of casualties and penalizations to be 
reasonably expected from such a day's pushing up mountains, 
pounding over rocks and hammering bumps by 803-some one 
claims to have counted them-thank-ye-marms. There were 
some noteworthy fast runs made. Billy Hurlburt was delayed 
?" h ° ur and three-quarters and was forced to cover the course 
in 5 hours 7 minutes to escape time penalization, and the other 
Garford, which IS now running as a non-contestant, was driven 
by Van Tine over the last 26 miles in 59 minutes 

J?t\ri r ° ning SCe ri r y was va "ed and roughly picturesque 
most of the way. One beantrfnl stretch of macadam which 
ran through the Connemaugh Valley into Johnstown gave a 
View of a dark green stream below shut up by high, steep moun- 
^hsides. We of the "El Toro" outfit lay over in Johnstown 

Z ^wk 8 "^^ 0WD . the Water mark on the Capital' Hotel 
and told by Mine Host the thrilling story of the great flood 
which cost no less than 3,000 lives so many years ago 




Picturesque Road That Led from Mt. Dallas. 



Out of Johnstown a four-mile climb gave a taste of what was 
ahead before the two intervening mountain ranges could be 
surmounted. Then followed the long pull over the Alleghenies. 
Seventy miles' running through a narrow valley hemmed in by 
steep wooded hills brought the caravan to the Bedford Springs 
Hotel. There was such a good attendance of regular patrons 
and non-motoring guests that many of the Gliddenites were 
forced to seek accommodations at another nearby hotel or at 
the village inns. There was a rush for the swimming pool. 
In the evening there was a peaceful loaf on the verandas and 
lawns, though a few indomitable terpsichoreans like Spooner 
and Lazarnick actually had enough in them for a dance. 

Sunday Was Spent at Bedford Springs. 

Bedford Springs, Pa., July I2.-This old-fashioned resort hos- 
telry nestled in an umbrageous little valley with green tree- 
shaded lawns formed an ideal spot for a rest from the three 
days of road battling that have passed and for the week of 
highway campaigning that is ahead before Boston's haven of 
two days of rest is reached next Friday night. There was to-day 
the luxury of a late breakfast. Then came a two hours' frolic 
in the swimming pool. A few, very few, took rides in their 
Ca u?'u „ V ne . strenuous machine was the Premier press car, 
which H. O. Smith and Fate have condemned to a 10-000-mile 
treadmill, made up of a hundred consecutive centuries. It made 
a semi-century morning and afternoon and reached, if the 

n te / S -, t,red T m ° ry Serves him r '6ht. its 49th hundred-mile 
run to-day, so that its task is about half done. 

The newspaper men alone were forbidden to join the loiter- 
ers. They had lost time to make up and thoughts to put to 
print, the inspiration of which had hitherto been robbed by long 
days of hard riding. So far there has been harmony. Penaliza- 
tions have been accepted without strident protests. Of course, 
there have been kicks over the room allotments. There always 
w,n be - J. C. W. 

Troubles of the Third Day Technically Told. 

J^T° SPRINGS ' PA - July "-To-day's run of 106 miles 
over the mountains from Pittsburgh to Bedford Springs did not 

HZl the / nd0,ng of s ° ma "y Perfect scores as speculation had 
prophes.ed the reason for this being the seven-hour schedule 
set for the big cars, with the usual extra allowance of 10 minutes 

sm.1W and I0 ' 20 and * "linutes for the 

Z m c °" testa "ts- Only two of the Glidden Cup rivals 
had trcub e : , 9 , Frank Nutt's Haynes losing the center bolt out 

will rL " S SPnn , gS - AS yet h is not known Aether Nutt 

the snHTif Pe ?' ty ° r " 0t ' ° wing to the fact that he took 
the spare bolt used out of the sealed bag containing extra spare 
parts, wh.ch would entail a penalization of one point. After 
h arrival here. Nutt declared that he has one of these boh t 
his regular parts bag and if so he will be allowed to use it 
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and will not be penalized, as the use of regular spare parts does 
not entail any debit marks against a Glidden contestant. 

Not so fortunate, however, was William Hurlburt, driving 
No. 31 Garford, which broke one of the drive shafts in the 
floating rear axle. In all, one hour and fifteen minutes were 
needed in removing the old shaft and replacing the new one. 
After this was done, Hurlburt gave an excellent demonstration 
of road driving, succeeding in beating the seven-hour schedule by 
eight minutes, showing that he had negotiated the 106 miles 
of mountain travelling in 5 hours and 7 minutes, or at over 
20 miles per hour, a wonderful performance considering the 
long mountain climbs, the tortuous mountain descents, the scores 
of water breaks and the frequent stretches of road on which 
loose stone and dirt were piled. Hurlbut's total penalty has 
not yet been placed. This Garford trouble, taken in connection 
with that experienced by Garford No. 29 on Friday, when a 
wheel was broken, puts the Cleveland clubs in bad shape. These 
two troubles do the cars an injustice because all three were 
brand new from the factory and had not been run or limbered 
previous to the start from Buffalo on Thursday morning. 

What Happened to the Hower Trophy Contestants. 

In the Hower ranks five cars came to grief, four of which re- 
ceived penalties. No. 108, Mrs. Shirley's Overland, was penal- 
ized 9 points for time; No. 109, Stoddard-Dayton, entered by 
H. C. Tillotson of Chicago, was debited 168 points on time, the 
trouble arising from the gasoline around the carbureter igniting 
from a short circuit on the magneto. In this car the carbureter, 
magneto and timer are grouped on the left side and the vapor 
formed from a leak in the carbureter quickly ignited when a 
short circuit took place. T° e mechanician's hands were se- 
verely burned in extinguishing the blaze, which was confined 
to the motor. Dr. Hoag in the Red Cross Packard fortunately 
was near at hand and dressed the wounds. The car continued 
its trip. This car also suffered a fracture of the two brackets 
to which the forward end of the radius rods attach. These 
brackets are bolted to the side members of the frame and new 
ones which were carried in the spare equipment were used. 

No. in, Overland, broke a rear axle a short distance out of 
Pittsburg, and took the full count of 1,000, the car discontinu- 
ing the tour The accident' happened when on a fairly good 
road, the rear wheel spreading and the differential case settling 
to the ground. A. L. Kull's Blomstrom Gyroscope, Noi 113, 
checked out of Pittsburg but did not reach here until midnight. 

Monday's Was a Very Hard Day's Run. 

To-day's run was one of the hardest of the contest so far 
and it is gossip here to-night that none of the succeeding days 
of the tour will approach it. There are longer days' runs 
scheduled, some reaching the iQ4-mile mark, but these will be 




The Garford Patiei a Ruined Farmhouse. 

over good road surfaces on which cars can make fast time. In 
to-day's climb over the Alleghenies, the road for miles was but 
a sandy trail with stone bottom winding between acres of burned 
woods at one place and dense forests whose branches formed a 
continuous arch across the roadway and brushed the heads of 
the drivers and passengers at other places. The roads twisted 
and contorted every fifty or two hundred feet and were crossed 
by improvised bridges whose planks got out of place after the 
first car or so had crossed. On these roads the water breaks 
were not so omnipresent as on the course followed a year ago, 
but what was gained by their absence was more than com- 
pensated for by the masses of hugh broken boulders over which 
the cars had to travel with the danger of one or two punctures 
while going over them. D. B. 



FOURTH DAY— BEDFORD TO HARRISBURG. 

Harrisburc, Pa., July 13.— The 107.3 mile run from Bedford 
Springs was almost a repetition of Saturday's journey from 
Pittsburg. Though two-thirds of the journey's end into Har- 
risburg was over a fairly good macadam, and, in fact, stone 
roads ran most of the balance of the way, there was a far more 
constant pounding over water breaks at an average of 200 feet 
intervals and the long climbs up Mount Dallas and Mount 
Cove were through long stretches of heavy sand. The six-hour 
schedule calling for an average of 18 miles an hour played the 
mischief with fast running the first third of the journey and 
gave the cars a. merciless hammering that p r omised to ten 1 heav ily — 
on the scores at the end of the day. 

In the face of such a journey no little havoc was wrought 
on the perfect score slate. Two teams, in fact, dropped back 
into the ruck of the also-rans. The Syracuse and Rochester 
trios evolved with a car apiece penalized. Franklin No. 12, v. 




Where the Car» Were Parked at Harrl.burg at the End of the Fourth Day't Journey. 
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' ■" 0ne of tne «<>•« "-uck Signs That Greeted Them. 

/ driven by C. H. Talbot, which had broken and mended a spring 
V the first day, stopped at Harrisonville to weld a new spring 
leaf under the amended rules permitting new parts to be made 
out of raw material and arrived so late that it lost 61 points. 
The Selden, which also had had trouble with its springs, was 
very late. Its exact penalization had not, however, been an- 
nounced at the writing :of this letter late in the afternoon. 

The Hower runabout perfect score division was still further 
decimated. Franklin No. 106, piloted by J. H. Daly, broke sev- 
eral front spring leaves and suffered a penalty of 181 points 
Moline No. 102, driven by W. H. Vandervoort, sprung a leak 
m its cylinders three miles outside of ..Harrisburg and was 
penalized 51 points. It is hoped, however, that the leak can 
be plugged so that the car can continue. 

To-day's journey was another day's run through magnificent 
mountain country. The long hard pulls of three or four miles 
up the sides of the Blue Ridge range had their compensation 
during the winding descents of glorious panoramas of broad 
farm checkered plains or picturesque valleys with green wooded 
hills some times in the foreground and at others blue moun- 
tains in the distance adding to the charm of the scene. 
. Old Chambersburg reached and historic rebellion days' ground 
was traversed. Before and after the Battle of Gettysburg the 
Yanks and Johnny Rebs fought through the streets of the old 
town, part of which the confederates burned in their retreat 

The caravan passed also close to the buildings of the Indian 
School and also of Dickinson College at Carlisle. All this was 
very interesting, but all the tourists asked why in the mischief 
Frank Hower had taken it into his stubborn head to cut them 
off from a view of the famous Gettysburg battlefield, which was 
■only 25 miles away and could easily have been reached while 
at also afforded a run over some of the finest stone roads in 
Pennsylvania. He played the caravan the same mean trick on 
•the tour last year and there was much uncomplimentary comment 



There was the same enthusiastic reception that marked the 
first three days of the journey. The Chambersburg Motor 
Club not only stretched a banner, "A. A. A., We Hope U All 
Will Win" across the road, but built a triumphal arch inscribed 
"Welcome" on the main street of the little town. 

It was a refreshing sight that made one realize that he was 
out in the real country to see the calico sunbonnets of the 
women and the blue jeans of the men so universally prevalent 
mside the towns. All along the entire route one ran across 
Cadillacs, Fords, Ramblers, and even more pretentious cars of 
the Franklin type owned by the farmers. There were also not 
a few higher priced cars by the roadside filled with fashionably 
gowned passengers from the towns. 

The "Gabriel Horn" car, piloted by C. H. Foster himself, is 
adding much life to the tour and stirring up the countryside 
in great fashion. All through the towns the pianoist hits up 
lively airs and gives the people a listening knowledge of "The 
Gang's All Here" and the latest Broadway musical comedy 
songs which as yet have not reached this far. 

That live wire bunch, the Motor Club of Harrisburg, is giv- 
ing the tourists a smoker to-night. The caravan is split be- 
tween two hotels, the Lochiel and the Metropolitan. The former 
>s official. The latter, though, has a bath to each room and the 
press boys for once seem to have the better of the deal 




The Rapid Car That Carries the Goodyear Tires 



Motor Club of Harrisburg Gives a Smoker. 
At the Motor Club of Hamburg's smoker speeches were 
made by Hon. Edward S. Stewart, Governor of Pennsylvania; 
won. fc. S. Meals, Mayor of Harrisburg, who, as vice-presi- 
dent of the club, spoke in the absence of Vance McCormack, 
the president, at Denver. Incidentally R. H. Johnston, referee, 
and D. A. Beecroft, chairman of the A. A. A. Technical Board, 
presented the medals won in the club's recent endm-ance run. 

Tentatively Chairman Hower has asked not a few of the 
makers on the run what they think of running next year's tour 
to Uenver-,t being an open secret that the Colorado metrop- 
olis is in his mind as the I9 o8 destination-being run circus 
fashion w,th a camp pitched each night by professional tent' 
men. The novel idea is making a hit. j. c. W. 

How the Fourth Day's Run Told on the Score. 

Harrisburg, Pa July I3 , igo8.-To-day was calamity day in 
he Ghdden and Hower ranks, two of the perfect score teams 
fall ng from grace and three of the perfect score Hower runa- 

Z demer> 8 ^"T^ 1 The SyraCUSe Aut °niobile Club has 
20 dement marks chalked up against it due to No. 12 Franklin 
touring car being 60 miutes late, for which it received 60 points. 
The cause of the trouble was due to the breaking of the rear 
spring that broke on the first day's run near Fredonia and 
which was so quickly welded. To-day it broke in the same 
Place, and the repairing cost 60 points, which counts 20 against 

r™ w 1' 17- " S mark ^ Althou « h *e spring has been 
gelded the driver is doubtful as to whether it will endure 
much longer. Much talk has been occasioned because of the 
1", ln H spnn « trouble a "d "0' a few of the tourists ascribe 
the trouble to not equipping the machines with shock absorbers, 
the V £ it ,0 SUffer WaS the tester one, composed of 
mLfc < , a " d Selden ' the Selden bei "8 the offending 

2 1T1 f tCam ' itS tr0ubIes resuItin * from the breaking of 
SnrinL J?*? ° f * ° n Stay's run to Bedford 

Springs. This leaves but seven perfect score teams in the 

CW™ mV^ 16 ' nameIy ' two Buffal ° teams - fi"t team in 
Chicago Motor Club, the Studebaker-Rochester team, the Mar- 
led llfr , U u th f C ° ,0rS of the Bay State Automobile Club 
and the Columbus club composed of the Peerless cars 

runabout 1° H °™ ™ ks are Na I02 ' the Moline 

to motor ^ m S heW J Up Within three miIes ° f Harrisburg due 
motor ?r m 8 3 1?. WaS Penalized S» P° ints °" time! the 
Z th,T tr 0t Ca " ing f ° r 3ny re P' a «ments of parts. No. 
'00, the Franklin runabout, had trouble because of breaking one 
(Continued on page 105.) 
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GERMANY'S VICTORY IN GRAND PRIX OF FRANCE 

Mercedes Redivivus, then Benz and Benz Again, with Clement Fourth 
Followed by More Germans— Italy Fails to Figure Dangerously 



By A. G. BATCHELDER 

DIEPPE, July 7.— France to-night isn't exactly sure that 
automobile racing pays. "Made in Germany" it a label that 
does not find extraordinary favor in the land of the fleur de lis. 
To have had one Lautenschlager the winner of the Grand Prix 
were sorrowful enough, but to have had his Mercedes chased 
by two Benz racers and the nearest French contender a fourth, 
added to gloom still further intensified by the subsequent ar- 
rival of three more Germans. Think of it! Six cars out of 
the first ten bearing the hated 



label and that tenth one from 

Belgium! No wonder that the 

departures from the grandstand 

began before the elated Lauten- 
schlager had completed his tenth 

round. Yes, he received some 

cheers— there were a goodly num- 
ber of Germans present — but the 

enthusiasm of the multitude 

evoked that same quality of joy 

which may be expected when the 

home team loses out in the ninth 

inning and there is no consolation. 
Mercedes presumably had been 

placed on the shelf by the French 

makers, and as for Benz, that car 

had been heard of in the early 

days of automobiling. Opel was 
a name unknown. And to have : 
these intruders survivV the ordeal 
in superb manner, and only a sin- 
gle French car intermingle with 
them, was cause for lamentations 
prolonged and undisguised. Last 
rear it wasn't quite so bad to 
have Nazzaro of Italy win with 
"ench runners close up, though 
that blow gave the racing advo- 
cates a jolt that benumbed them 
for the whole year intervening. 

The Gordon Bennett, with all 
countries participating having five 

C ? rs <j ach ' didn,t 8>ve France as much chance for victory as 
she thought her automobile importance entitled her to, and so 
'hat event had to give way to the Grand Prix, wherein every 
maker can have three cars each. For like reason the Vander- 
M't, being similar to the Bennett, received the kibosh from the 
"ench club and its European satellites. 
But tn is Grand p rix js not working Qut as satisfactorily as 

nticipated— France with a preponderance of the entry list has 
m« defeat twice in three years, and the one to-day is a crusher. 
Automobile sport is most uncertain— and, alas ! it is grounded 
m commercialism. No longer do the multi-millionaires pay the 
ouis and drive the cars. Now 'tis the maker who pays the 

eight— with rare exceptions— and the expenses are heavy when 
is th e " tr r S beC ° me advisab!e ' once th e Plunge is made. France 
rar a European country which now conducts a real big 

ace an d to hold it with the inevitaWe risk Qf , osing prestige 

Milling the ardor even of those who think racing a good 
advernsement for the industry. 

« there is also sorrow of a different sort to-night, and the 




Lautenschlager, the Mercedes Winner. 



startling death of Cissac and his mechanician has called atten- 
tion to the great risks now associated with high speed contests. 
Tires can only stand so much, and the Dieppe circuit has been 
unusually severe this time on the wind-shod shoes of the hard- 
driven autos. Stretches of road there were which hacked tires 
as though the rubber was pulp, and it became the usual thing 
to have car after car limp to the replenishment depots in front 
of the grandstands and take on fresh supplies of pneumatics. 

As was demonstrated in the . 
practice work, the limiting of the 
piston area so that a four-cylinder 
had 155 mm. and a six-cylinder 
• 127 mm. per cylinder did not pre- 
vent an increase in the speed. 
Last year fuel consumption— 30 
liters for ibo kilometers— was the 
basis of limitation. Nazzaro then 
accomplished an average of 70.61 
miles per hour for the entire run. 

For a single round to-day 
Salzer on a Mercedes averaged 
78.5 miles, and if tire troubles 
had not multiplied, the winner's 
average of 69.5 for the entire 
distance would have been miles 
ahead of a year ago. Another 
factor which interfered with the 
speed was the inadequate tarring 
of the first day did not improve 
places reeked with dust that pen- 
etrated the goggles of the driv- 
ers and made them suffer in- 
tensely and use no small amount 
of caution. The voitltrettes race 
of the first day did not improve 
the course, which, however, did 
not impress me any too favorably 
during a Sunday journey over it. 
Excellent stretches there were, 
but one also encountered rough 
spots and more dust than I have 
ever seen on any Vanderbilt course. It is only fair to say that 
thousands of autos visited the triangle on the days preceding 
the races and unquestionably were greatly responsible for its 
disappointing condition. 

But there is a widespread feeling to-night evident that high 
speed racing has reached its climax. France can hardly quit now 
with two successive defeats chalked up against her, and this 
means that there must be a 1009 race at least. After that — well, 
one can't state positively. Charles Jarrott even ventures to say 
that it is now ended, but the English have not been keen on the 
road racing proposition since the Gordon Bennett in Ireland. 
Marquis De Dion asks: "What's the use of it? It does not 
prove anything except that it is easy to endanger life." The 
Marquis, however, has been opposed to racing for some time, 
though it is to be noted that he no longer stands practically alone 
in his attitude among the French builders of prominence. 

There were 48 starters, 23 of them being French, and 25 sup- 
plied by other nations. There were 23 finishers, only 10 of which 
were furnished by the home country. Germany put in 9 cars 
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and finished with 7. Italy had 6 starters and 2 finishers ; Belgium 
had 3 starters, 2 finishers ; England had 6 starters, 2 finishers. 

America sought experience and did not hope a single instant 
for victory. The Thomas entry was known to be nothing more 
or less than a partially remodeled stock car, of less power than 
any other racer engaged, and participating for the purpose of 
gaining experience for future use and incidentally to demonstrate 
reliability. Harry Houpt had a hard task cut out for him from 
the moment he landed in Dieppe and took charge of the Thomas 
interests. He labored indefatigably to overcome hurried prepara- 
tion and the usual handicaps following in the train of doing 
things in a country where the American way is at times im- 
possible and impracticable. And the Thomas started in its turn, 
persistently pursued its progress for four rounds, after suffering 
from tire difficulties in profusion. Then a leaky gasoline tank on 
the fifth round brought Strang's ride to its conclusion. Many 
others had fallen by the wayside in the meantime— some of 
them possessing international reputations. 

One cannot resist asking, however, as to whether it is worth 
while for the American maker to seek international racing glory 
in Europe. There will be no market of much account for Amer- 
ican cars in Europe for years to come— if ever— and unless an 
American can "cash in" a European victory, what is the good 
of seeking a useless asset. Furthermore, the work of preparation 
must be thorough and planned not lesis than a year in advance. 

And it might be said right here that several European makers 
who have been much in evidence heretofore in American racing 
are doing some careful calculation as to whether it is worth 
while. Since they race their cars for advertising purposes, they 
are inclined to compete in the most important event, which of 
course, means the Vanderbilt cup. If through some hocus- 
pocus or other, this is impossible, they are not charmed with 
the idea of going any distance from New York City, even to 
accommodate a club which has been over friendly to foreign 
makers generally and only as recently as last winter had the 
French ambassador as the guest of honor at its annual dinner 
But the present administration of the Automobile Club of Amer- 



ica prizes highly its "foreign relations," to "protect" which Dave 
Hennen Morris, formerly president— and a good one, too— came 
over for the Grand Prix and a session of the "Recognized Clubs," 
in the running of which figures dictatorially Rene de Knyff, man- 
aging director of a French automobile company and chairman, 
of the racing board of the French club. Of course, the "Clubs" 
will stick by the A. C. A. through thick and thin, and thereby 
hangs a tale which will be set forth in these columns in due 
course of time. Self-preservation is said to be the first law of 
Nature— and also of "national" automobile clubs. But 'tis good 1 
guessing that until America has a real voice and vote in the 
international proposition, there will be no acceptance by Ameri- 
can makers of international racing conditions. If the foreign 
makers do not fancy our rules, then they can stay away— or 
compete in a special event arranged for them by their particular 
friend, the automobile club of "foreign relations" fame. But,, 
alas I Now they are not sure at all that it is remunerative to- 
race cars in America, for the American market is not what it 
once was for foreign cars. 

W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was among those who saw the race,, 
and incidentally he made clear to those who cared to know that 
it is the A. A. A. and not the A. C. A. which promotes the 
Vanderbilt Cup race and controls racing in America. Robert 
Graves, who has a Mercedes entry in the Vanderbilt and may 
have an American candidate also, was another in evidence whc- 
made known the American situation, which only now is being 
understood for the first time. John S. Worden, who drove in. 
the 1905 Vanderbilt, was to be seen. He now lives at Nice. 
James Butler, owner of the Empire City track, enjoyed the sport 
immensely, and regretted that the "stars and stripes" didn't 
have more speed. Cortlandt Field Bishop, president of the 
Aero Club of America; J. C. McCoy, also of aeronautical fame; 
J. Harvey Lanning, of the Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club; Hart 
O. Berg, now foreign manager of the Wright brothers; and 1 
A. E. Lumsden, London manager of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, were among the American contingent in Dieppe which wit- 
nessed the race. 



A COMPLETE TA BLE SgQWINO TUB TIMES MADE BY BACH CAB, THROUGHOUT THE CONTEST. 



no. 



13 
14 



Car 

AUSTIN 

MERCEDES 

MOTOBLOC 

RENAULT 

LORRAINE-DIETRICH 

BENZ 

P. I. A. T 

BRASIER 

PORTHOS 

OPEL 

BAYARD-CLEMENT 

weiqbl .'!!!.'!! 

MORS 

THOMAS 

PANHARD 



Brabazon . 

P«*e 

Courtade 



Duray. .. 
Hemery. 
Lancia.. . 



33 
34 

?! 

27 

38 
39 

30 
31 
33 
33 
34 



39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 

48 
49 



MOTOBLOC 

RENAULT 

LORRAINE-DIETRICH . 

BENZ 

F. I. A. T 

BRASIER 

PORTHOS 

OPEL 

BAYARD-CLEMENT 

weigel"! '. 

MORS 

PANHARD 

GERMAIN 

AUSTIN 

MERCEDES 

MOTOBLOC 

RENAULT 

LORRAINE-DIETRICH. . 

BENZ 

F. I. A. T 

BRASIER 

PORTHOS 

OPEL 

BAYARD-CLEMENT 

ITALA 

WEIGEL. 



Strict. 

Fritz Opel. . . . 

Rigal 

Cagno 

Laxen. 

Jenatay 

Roberta.. .. 

Heath 

Dearaia.. . . 
Wright... . 

Salzer 

Pierron. . . . 
CaiUois.... 
Rougier. . . . 
Hanriot. . . . 
Nazzaro. . . 

Bares 

Gaubert.. . 



44:48 

38:as 
43:19 
37:06 
38:58 
3>:ss 

18:58 

37»6 
46:1s 
44:S9 
43:46 
39:26 
48:36 
41:31 
53:44 
41:37 
53:39 
47:34 
36:31 
41:28 
39:30 
39:37 
38:43 
37U8 
1? : 44 



Round 

1:31:00 
1:38:38 
1:31:36 
1:33:05 
1:08:00 
1:19:03 



3rd 
Round 

3:17:00 
3:11:47 



4* . 



xth 

.. . _ Round 
3;0£oS 3:55:33 

3:13:33 Abandoned^' 4 '"* 0 
Damaged rim. 
Clutch seized. 
1:58:33 3:39:58 



6th 
Round 

s:oo:s4 
4:30:36 



7th 8th oth loth 

Round Round Round Round. 

5:53:47 6:54:05 7:48:37 8:46:50. 

1=13:59 5:59:14 6:45:49 7:33:31. 



- - - * — »oo.a» a:t< 
orolce water-pump shaft. 

1:17:17 ' ia>4»i 3:47:46 

3:37:13 3:18:37 

3:37:03 3:16:41 

3:18:15 3:01:33 

3:46:05 3:31:00 

3:33:54 3:19:04 

3:30:31 3:08:31 

3:54:17 3:53:18 

3:05:18 3:45:13 

3:38:03 3:39:53 



3:34:49 4:10:43 4:50:16 5:34:43 6:19:58 7:04:341 



1:31:03 
1:38:40 
1:33:0s 
3:00:48 
1:44:0s 
1:37:05 
1:57:30 
1:31:50 
1:44:55 
1:37:4s 
1:36:05 
1:36:18 
1:37:19 



3:33:35 
4:13:13 
4:09:50 
3:46:0s 
4:18:37 
4:04:40 



4:15:15 
5:16:45 
5:00:13 
4:30:17 
1:53:07 



4:59:19 
6:04:07 
6:39:00 
5:30:03 



s:s3jo7 5:49:33 
Overturnei 



5:44:38 
7:00:47 
7:06:01 
S7:3i 
37:39 



6:40:46 
8:05:33 
8:11:05 
0:44:40 
7:18:16 



4_:o3:is ,4:53:33 .5:50:55 



--- , - » * . . u .q 

Magneto trouble 
1:18:56 3:03:51 
i:is:ss 1:59:15 
1.34:00 4:00:51 



Abandoned*. 

.:os 
:58 



Punctured gasoline tank 
3:36:33 4:38:36 5:13:33 
4:30:56 5:33:13 6:33:40 
4:06:10 5:00:19 



I; 

6:47:10 746:30 8:34:441 



Abandoned! 

Abandoned!. 
9:o8ux 
7:30:3*- 
8:07:56 



3:13:37 
3:10:44 



3:00:0 
3:59:5 



3:59:55 
3:47:35 



4:53:36 
5:13:48 



6:07:15 

5:41:03 
5:59:04 



5:56:13 
7:35:40 
6:58:46 

6:33:14 
6:49:04 



tro1o5 4 crardahait. 



7:03 m 
8:34:4s 

7-145:40 

7:09:49 
7:33:40 



7:53:36 
9:13:34. 
8:43:50 

8*1.9:56' 
8:19:56 



Jorns 

Gabriel 

Fournier 

Harrisson 

Robin 

Farman 

Roch-Brault 

Moore-Brabazon . 
LautenschlKger . 

Garcet 

Dimitri 

Minoia 

Erie 

Wagner 

Bablot 

iiicfc::::::- 

Hautvast 



4:11:1s 4:53:40 5:38:16 6:30:50 7:05:13; 



41:14 
38:48 
38:55 
53:03 
40:13 
46:10 
44:50 
43:35 
38:39 
43:30 
44:31 
39:59 
45:35 
37:i3 
36:40 
43:31 
46:51 
40:09 
1:51:33 
49:55 
39:37 
46:44 



1:34 
1:50:35 
1:33:33 
1:50:34 
1:30:37 
1:30:33 
1:39:30 
1:37:47 
1:16:55 
1:39:43 
1:37:00 
1:18:48 
1:37:59 
1:17:38 
1:31:39 
1:33:43 
i: 33:43 
1:39:03 a 
Abandoned. 
Broke a wheel. 
1:33:51 2:09:46 
i: 33:39 2:31:02 



3:53:47 
3:39:10 



:09:s8 
3:48:33 
3:44:17 
3:38:53 
3:38:01 
3:19:38 
3:32:00 
3:14:47 
3:31:56 
3:13:22 
3:33:03 
4:11:43 
2:10:10 
1:56:35 
3:07:35 a . 
Overturned. 
3:32:45 3:07:17 
3:09:42 2:51:33 



3:35:35 
4:30:36 



Overturned. ^ * 
3:18:34 4:13:30 
3:13:15 
3:07:33 
3:00:38 
3:41:36 
3:13:08 

Abandoned 1 . 

°" S ed* 145151 



4:33:43 
5:03:59 
5:35:50 



. . 5:04:00 

5i?' : j* 4:43:33 

Abandoned. 
Engine seized. 
3:31:56 4:06:34 



3:54:49 
-57:39 



Abandoned. 
3:49:48 3:59:48 



4:00:48 
4:48:51 



4:41:20 
4:50:22 

4:33:01 

4:54:18 



5:05:31 
5:55:18 
6:09:00 

6:10:13 
s:ss:33 



4:49:35 
5:31:31 
5:33:10 

5:19:17 

5:38:34 



6:00:44 

6:37:10 
7:11:25 

6:55:43 
6:43:44 



6:46:41 

7:37:35 
7:58:30 

7:51:5s 
7:53:15 



7:39:10 
8:11:44. 
8:47:30 

8:39:30- 
9:34:40 



Ao£ S -' 



idone 



3:50:34 
3:07:36 



3:39:11 
3:58:36 



4:33:37 
4:49:0s 



5:07:18 
5:36:2s 



5.30:53 6:09:3s 6:55:43 

6:26:13 7:24:31 8:13:43 

6:17:37 7:05:43 7:54:13 

6:10.-09 6:53:48 7:43:31 

6:34:26 7:11:17 Abandoned 1 . 

6:52:04 8:29:18 Abandoned. 



5:57:07 Abandoned. 
6:33:06 7:13:3s 7:59:07 
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General View of the Long Grand Stand, Showing the Repienlehlng Boxes Alongside the Road and the Asphalt Strip. 

HOW THE GRAND PRIX WAS RUN AND WON BY THE GERMANS 



Br W. P. BRADLEY. 



rvIEPPE, July 7.— At 6 o'clock promptly, the boom of a can- 
non announced the approaching start of the race. One 
minute later and Darius Resta, England's race track champion, 
had shot over the line on the long, green Austin, the leader in 
what everybody was convinced would be the most keenly dis- 
puted automobile race Europe had ever seen. One minute later, 
Poegge and his Mercedes had evoked the cheers of the strong 
German element and was racing down the road after the 
Britisher. Pierron and the Motobloc passed almost unnoticed. 
Then five of the best drivers Europe can boast stood in line 
in this order : Szisz, Duray, Hemery, Lancia, and Thery. Szisz 
and his low built, elegant-looking Renault commanded a hearty 
cheer; Duray was not lacking in favoritism, but Hemery was 
treated to cold silence; Lancia, the unlucky, still showed that 
he was popular with race crowds, but it remained to Thery, 
returned to the racing game and the Brasier team after an 
absence of two years, to receive the most prolonged and hearty 
roar accorded any of the well-known racing favorites. 

Strieker, the Yankee driver of a six-cylinder Porthos, was 
followed by Opel, the German, on his own machine. Behind 
was little Rigal on the big, blue Bayard-Clement, one of the 
fastest cars in the race according to preliminary tests. Next 
followed Cagno, Itala ; Harrison, Weigel ; and Jenatzy, Mors. 



Then came the turn of No. 15 Thomas, with Strang at the 
wheel. Though the first and second gears had locked on the 
shaft while driving up to the starting line, Strang went away in 
excellent style, and was certainly a long way from being the 
slowest starter among a group of very fast cars. 

Thirty-three other cars followed, every start being made with 
a dash and vim that revealed a determination to conquer in a 
hard, long struggle. Instead of the 49 cars originally entered, the 
actual starters were one less, the third Mors, originally intended 
for Charles Jarrott, but later turned over to a factory mechanic, 
being absent on account of a break-up while on a previous 
practice spin. The three English Weigels, too, had at one time 
been doubtful starters, an accident two days before which cost 
the life of one of their friends, an amateur driving the 1907 
Renault of Szisz, completely disorganizing the team. The final 
settlement was that Weigel, the owner and builder of the three 
cars, withdrew from the race and was replaced by a tester. 

The number of cars being large and the road reported rather 
loose and dusty in places, special precautions had been taken, by 
most of the drivers. A large proportion had their faces painted, 
and complete masks with but an opening for the mouth and 
eyes were used by many. Duray had a light wire gauze screen 
fitted up from the right hand side of his dashboard as a pre- 




Lautenschlager, the Victorious German, In Full Mercedes Flight Near Ancourt.— Taking a Turn with Consideration for Tires. 
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Hemery Preparing Benz for Final Round. 

ventative against flying stones. His breast was as usual adorned 
with Lorraine-Dietrich charms, and on the right of the chassis 
was a notice in English and German "Dangerous to lean out." 
First Round Over 78 Miles an Hour. 

A second after the Benz car driven by Erie had been sent 
away, the first car to finish the round roared past the grand- 
stand at a speed of about seventy miles an hour. It was Poegge 
on the Mercedes, who had succeeded in passing the English- 
man Resta, sent away one minute ahead of him. Before No 
48 Germain, driven by Perpere, had closed the starts, Szisz' 
Hemery, Lancia, Duray, and Thery had finished their first round 
the excitement as the last cars left and the leading cars finished 
their initial trip, being intense. 

Thery on the Brasier and Szisz on the Renault each covered 
the first round in 37:06, which is at the rate of slightly over 77 
miles an hour. Thus last year's record round, made by Naz- 
zaro in 38:16, or at the rate of 75 miles an hour, was beaten 
before the struggle had been in progress an hour. But even 
better time was to be made, for when Salzer roared past the 
grandstands on his Mercedes he had performed the stupendou 
feat o covering the 47,8 miles of road, with a standing start, 

The n^eft! I ?\ at the rate ° f 7& 5 ™ hour 

The limited bore cars had already proved themselves faster than 
their unfettered predecessors of 1907 and 1906 
Wagner who had started fortieth on the list, beat.'hb team 

3^ A B^of * T l Thery ^ C ° Vering ^ firSt — d 
37.13. Bablot of the Brasier car, made the second fastest time 

Z t m '" a ' r ° Und * ■>"«'•"* «P ngures of 36:40 The one 
other to break ast year's record was Hemery's Benz, in 37^ 
Lanc.as brilliant work was only of short duration After 
passing the tape at the end of his initial round the bu£y l£l£n 
puIIed '"*' S C " « *• «" station, jumped off h^r- 




Hanrlot (Benz) 



Turning at Londlnleree. 



riedly and lifted the bonnet. There was a quick examination, 
a shrug of the shoulders, then ten minutes' leisurely work ter- 
minated by the car being pushed off the track into the paddock 
at the rear of the grandstands. Lancia's opportunity of winning 
had been lost through the breaking of the water pump shaft. 

Jenatzy ran in on completing his round in order to change the 
tires in the manufacture of which he is interested. The work 
was done while the engine was running, a quantity of oil taken 
in, and the Mors car was off again. 

Nazzaro had secured first place by the time the second round 
was completed, and was followed at an interval of exactly one 
minute by Lautenschlager, the newcomer to the Mercedes racing 
team. Thery had third place, Wagner fourth, Duray fifth, and 
Minoia, the De Dietrich driver, sixth. There was surprise that 
Szisz who had tied with Thery for third place on the initial 
round, should not come round in his expected place. The ab- 
sence was soon explained, for the Renault came slowly up the 
road minus its left rear tire and rim. 

Szisz Disabled Because of Another's Accident. 

In a few hurried words , the situation was explained; on ap- 
proaching the hairpin turn near the Dieppe end of the course, 
and less than a mile from the grandstand, Szisz was suddenly 
flagged to stop, Poegge's Mercedes having missed the turn and 
gone into the fence. Under the influence of the harsh applica- 
tion of the brakes tire and rim flew off the wheel, the car 
meanwhile continuing to run along on the fixed wheel for a 
d.stance of several hundred yards. When the racer was finally 
pulled up it was found that the two flanges had been so flattened 
that it was impossible to put on a new rim. The car was run 
up to the grandstand on the rim, pulled up in front of its tire 
station, examined by Louis. Renault and Chairman Rene de 

tlL " ?' Cred t0 be pushed off the cour! *. the regulations 
forbidding the changing of a wheel and a continuation of the 
race being impossible under any other conditions. 

There were more surprises and disappointments in store, for 
the entire Dietrich team of Duray, Rougier, and Minoia soon 
was put out of the running in quick succession. Duray, after 
covering two rounds, got back to the stand on foot and made 
he statement that hi? clutch collar had seized up. Rougier's 
failure was magneto trouble; of 'Minoia nothing was heard. 
t~«a 1 acrobati <: Mercedes driver, who furnished the 
then V° ' J COm P' eted a second trip round the triangle. 
,™m d ', Sappeared - Gaubert - of the Porthos drivers, was 
unable to get round one of the bends with his long wheelbase 
" °' satisfactory manner, ran into, a wjdl, smashed his wheel 

I 1 , T°. nS ' his team ma,e on Na 42 Porthos, met with 
a similar fate during the second round. Shannon of the. Weigel 
and Piacenza of the Itala each failed after a single round. 

Wagner and Nazzaro Join the Disabled. 

' onehT '"\ See " that the struggle was going to be a severe 
one between the Benz, Mercedes, and Brasier teams, with Bay- 

wtZ l*L> f^^PW .^ the third round 
tenscH L * ^ place - ^ed by Hemery (Benz). Lau- 

tenschlager (Mercedes), Nazzaro (Fiat), and Thery (Brazier). 

tirina J T f P0S "r W3S " 0t mai « ain ^ for long, Wagner re- 
was re™ ^ ^ *"* * about the same "™ Nazzaro 

team mat haV1 "S. abandoned, the trouble, according ,0 his 

three ^ ^ bemS als ° a broken crankshaft. Thus all 
three Fiat cars were out a third of the distance. 

went" out' r r J h rOU " d alS ° Baras ' the second Bras!er ^iver, 
Tn their k T 35 "* reSUU ° f the CamS beCOmi "g '°° se 

Lin* in,e?r7 yS ' ^ ^ and Shaft ° n the Brasier ««rs not 
ad ustmenT ? k°" * ^"^ ' m ° rder t0 aIlow fi "« 
Ik ZT ChangeS - Uxen ' the dri ver of No. 30 Weigel, 

af er to use" " IT the a " d Was Unable ther£ " 

wMe takin. Z HiS third and four,h sp «ds- Later, 

completed I E \ da ""« his third lap his car turned 

two m n ' h ° WeVer ' a " y S£ri0US ''"W to the 
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Jenatzy, Now a Mors Pilot, Replenishing. 

Hemery and His German Benz Obtain Lead. 

On the completion of the fourth round Hemery, the French 
driver of the German Benz, was in first position, with a lead 
of two minutes on Lautenschlager, the Mercedes conductor. 
Hanriot, also on a Benz, was third, with Thery running a very 
close fourth. Heath, who was driving his Panhard with re- 
markable dash, was in fifth place, Bablot on the Brasier in 
sixth, Cissac's Panhard seventh, and Hautvast, Clement, eighth. 

Owing partly to the forcing of the pace, and in a certain 
measure to the fact that the road was exceptionally hard, tire 
trouble was abundant. At the end of the first, second, and 
fourth rounds Strang put into his station to change a punctured 
tire and take on replacements for those lost on the course. 
Guichard, the mechanician of the Thomas car, showed remark- 
able agility by climbing out to the bracket behind the gasoline 
tank and unstrapping the tires as the car was running down to 
the station. With the single fastener Michelin rim and prompt 
responses from those at the tire and gasoline station the changes 
were all made with remarkable speed. 

Tire Changing Became an Important Factor. 

Tire changing being an important factor in the race, it was 
interesting to notice the various arrangements adopted and 
methods of work of the different teams installed in the dugout 
"ravitaillement." Renault and Panhard both had pneumatic 
jacks which could be put under the axle of the car and the ve- 
hicle raised in less time than it often took to place the old type 
in position. Dietrich had a long double lever about seven feet 
in length by which the entire front or rear could be lifted off 
the ground on one pull. Half a dozen firms maintained their 
gasoline under pressure in a large tank with a long connection. 

The Englishmen at the Austin stand distinguished themselves 




Cissac's Last Appearance Before His Fatality. 



by unusual slowness in making tire changes, filling tanks, etc., 
sometimes as much as five or six minutes being lost waiting for 
appliances which ought to have been at hand or loitering around 
for no apparent reason. In view of the fact that the cars were 
running excellently it was hard to understand such indifference. 

Lautenschlager to the Fore in the Fifth. 

During the fifth round Lautenschlager on the Mercedes man- 
aged to wrest first place from Hemery on the Benz and to 
secure for himself a margin of three minutes. Hemery took 
second place, his companion Hanriot retained third, and Thery 
kept in fourth position. There was now something like con- 
sternation in the French camp, for unless Thery could wear 
down the three fast cars in front of him victory was assured to 
Germany, and, in any case, the home industry would be poorly 
represented in the first half dozen. Heath and Cissac, each on a 
Panhard, were running well, but could not be expected to secure 
first place except by accident, and the two Renaults handled by 
Caillois and Dimitri were too far down to get to the front. 

On the termination of the sixth round the Mercedes-Benz duel 
was still in progress, Lautenschlager leading by four minutes on 
Hemery and five minutes on Hanriot (Benz). Thery, in fourth 
position, handled his car magnificently, the big blue Brasier 
whizzing past the grandstand as if on rails, the veteran driver 
slipping from third to fourth speed at a fixed spot opposite the 
grandstand with a sharp touch of the lever. 

Thomas and Its Leaky Gasoline Tank. 

While the leaders were on their sixth round Strang pulled 
into the station at the end of his fourth round with the gasoline 
tank leaking badly. It was quickly filled, fresh tires taken, and 
a start made for a fifth round, Strang believing that he could 
run on gravity with his large supply and keep sufficient fuel to 
get around the course. In other respects the car had shown 
satisfaction, and, though not as fast as the Germans and French, 
seemed capable of going the entire distance. 

Hemery managed to close up on Lautenschlager during the 
seventh round until the difference between the two men was 
barely a minute. Hanriot was four minutes behind the leading 
Mercedes, and Thery was ten minutes in the rear. During this 
round Hemery was struck in the eye by a flying stone which 
broke his goggles and caused some of the glass to enter the 
eye. Though suffering intensely and only seeing with one eye, 
the Frenchman stubbornly refused to allow his car to be taken 
over by a reserve driver. One side of his head was horribly 
swollen, the effect of the tarred surface and dust aggravated 
the evil, but still the killing pace was maintained. Lauten- 
schlager managed to draw away from Hemery one minute and 
from Thery four minutes, but the respective positions of the 
four leaders remained unchanged during the eighth round. 

Victorious Mercedes on Its Final Round. 

Down in the tire and gasoline pit the Mercedes assistants 
were in a frenzy of excitement as the last round commenced 
with Lautenschlager in the lead. Before starting off on what 
promised to give him the victory the German ran in to change 
front and rear tires, replacing the smooth one by non-skids, 
and to take a hasty drink of coffee. With a roar from a 
hundred German throats the white Mercedes was off again in 
pursuit of Hemery, who, having started thirty minutes earlier, 
was still leading in position but not in time. 

Hemery finished first with his left rear tire flat and his left 
eye probably useless for the rest of his life. But he had started 
earlier than Lautenschlager carrying No. 35, and had to be 
content with second place, nine minutes behind the Mercedes. 
Hanriot, who had struggled hard to wrest second place from his 
mate, had to accept third, less than one minute behind. 

At the commencement of the last round fourth place had 
seemed certain for Thery; it was even imagined by his sup- 
porters that a supreme effort could be made to run up to third 
or second position, first place being manifestly beyond his reach 
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Thery (Brasier), Whose Star Was Dimmed. 



except in case of accident. Henry Brasier wandered up and 
down the track with a worried look on his face and glancing 
every few minutes at the announcement board for news of the 
passage of his crack driver. Louis Renault strode up and down 
nervously and anxiously, stopping now and again to explain 
how Caillois had been delayed by trouble with his dismountable 
rims. The minutes passed, but no reports came in of the ap- 
proach of Thery. The time necessary to secure first place 
elapsed, then the cruel truth burst upon them that Thery, long 
looked upon as superior to breakdowns and accidents, had met 
with defeat. It was not, however, until an hour later that it 
was learned that the Brasier car had completely broken down 
during the last round, a cylinder having cracked. 

Rigal, who earlier had been delayed by trouble with his dis- 
mountable rims, made a supreme effort and finally brought his 
Bayard-Clement into the fourth place vacated by Thery. Poegge, 
who had undone the first Renault, brought his Mercedes into 
fifth place; Joerns on the Opel secured sixth place, Erie on 
the Benz took seventh, and Dimitri, Renault, was classed eighth. 

Heath, First Vanderbilt Winner, Unofficially Ninth. 

Though George Heath was unable to officially finish the race, 
his car took ninth position. The winner cf the first Vanderbilt 



race had suffered severely from the effects of the tar on his 
eyes all through the race. At the end of the ninth round he 
declared that it was impossible for him to continue, and imme- 
diately Artois, who was in the gasoline station, jumped onto 
the road and was off with the car. During the final round the 
mechanic was thrown out of the car on one of the turns, the 
rear wheel passing over his left hand and severely crushing it. 

Twenty-three out of the 48 starters finished the race, the only 
teams complete at the end being Benz with all three cars well 
placed and Mors with their two cars, sixteenth and seventeenth. 

Henry Fournier, one of the several veterans who have re- 
turned to racing this year after a long absence, was delayed 
by tire and slight mechanical trouble early in the race, and later 
suffered intensely from the action of the tar on his eyes. On 
completing the course in twentieth position he had to be led 
away to the doctor, his eyesight having temporarily left him. 
Moore-Brabazon and Resta, the English drivers, were similarly 
in a pitiful condition, while Heath had to take to bed. 

The Double Fatality of the Race. 

A little time after the winner had been announced, and while 
the stands were comparatively empty, the rumor spread abroad 




Map of the Triangular Course. 




Fournier (Itala), Who Fought Unsuccessfully. 



that Cissac, the Panhard driver who had set out in sixth position 
to make his ninth round, had met with a serious accident. For 
at least an hour no exact information was available, but about 
.1 o'clock the sad truth was made known that both driver and 
mechanic had been killed. The real cause of the disaster is not 
quite clear, for the only eye witness was a soldier who is able 
to supply but meager details. The probability is that while 
running on a straightaway between 80 and 90 miles an hour a 
front tire. burst or the steering gear broke. 

How Cissac Met His Unhappy End. 

The spot where the accident took place was at Sept Meules, 
the road slightly descending and perfectly straight. The soldier 
declares that a fire burst, the machine swerved suddenly to 
one side, struck two trees, bounded to the opposite side of tjje- 
road, then rolled" over on itself two or three times. Cissac, 
who was 31 y4p s of age, had graduated from the bicycle to 
the motorcycle, and from the motorcycle to the voiturette. The 
race in which he found his death is the first big automobile event 
in which re rnd rnrt : c'ratod. 
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STRANG TELLS THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN- ENTRANT 




Louie Strang. 



DIEPPE, July 7— "When I was given the start in fifteenth 
position with the Thomas car," declared Louis Strang to 
The Automobile representative, "I had not any hopes of cap- 
luring the French Grand Prix. Against the 120-horsepower 
French, German and Italian racers which had been practicing 
on the course for months we could not expect to give more 
than a regularity display with our modest 
90-horsepower car, which has never been 
on the course before. 

"On the first round we ran without in- 
cident as far as Sept Meules, about half 
the distance. Here at the very spot where 
Gaubert overturned later on his Porthos, 
the Thomas skidded and blew out a tire. 
With the new Michelin rim it was but a 
matter of a minute or so to slip on a new 
hre and get under way again. We ran around to the grandstand, 
picked up a new tire to replace the burst one, and two minutes 
later were away again in good shape. 

"On the second round we unluckily blew out a tire, and 
a few miles farther on 
lost off the top of our 
carbureter. One of the 
women spectators gave 
us a handkerchief with 
which we improvised a 
carbureter top that al- 
lowed us to run to the 
grandstand where the 
proper part could be 
obtained. Guichard, who 
rode with me as me- 
chanic, did everything in 
his power to save time 
on the numerous occa- 
sions we had to stop to 
change tires. As we 
wre getting near the 
grandstand he would 
leave his seat and scram- 
ble out behind the gaso- 
line tank, where the tires 

"\l k" ng * snallow P an ' in order to have th e straps unfast- 
ened by the time we pulled up. The spectators appeared to think 
tnat ne had to get to the rear in order to hold the tank together 
■or keep the tires in position. 

"During the first round all the cars ran at their highest pos- 
siWe speed, at an excessive speed in fact, for they were not able 
to maintain the killing pace. Our time on the Thomas was 
« -34, compared with 36:31 for the fastest car; an Itala finished 
««"nd us and one car went out through accident. On the sec- 
, . round ' owin K to the loss of the top of our carbureter, our 
ume was slower, the lap being covered in 1:02:56. Cagno's 

altogether than ^ e ' eVe " feU ° Ut ° f the rUnning 

J!?" " 1e J tl ; ird round we Wew out a tire at Mesnil-Reaume, 
"using a delay of a couple of minutes, and also on taking a 
»arp turn at high speed threw Guichard out of the car. My 
mechamc W as fortunately thrown clear of the wheels, and " 
P"*mg ; hmiself up found he was none the worse for his r 
otW r, PP ' ng the car and recranking the engine caused an- 
me t£?a ™' nU o S ' deIay ' but notwithstanding this we finished 
' '"fid m 58 minutes, being faster than Landon on the 




Where the Thomas Ended Its Fight with a Leaking Gasoline Tank. 



on 
mis- 



M ftr _ q. . . - I "G Llldll x^auuuij UII W1C 

on 0„.t 1? " Portht)s ' Gabriel on Bayard-Clement, Opel 

"pei, umutn on the Renault> and Fornier on {he ^ 

oceurrM e ^"' ng incident of the race - for us at any rate, 

T Gr,eI on our f ourth round - 

«r which I believed to be one of 



At this spot a- racing 
the English Weigels had 



struck a tree and overturned, the tree being thrown across the 
road and the car to one side. The commissioners had called 
the soldiers to their aid in removing the tree, and in the mean- 
time had flagged all cars. Just as we got there the obstruction 
had been removed, though two cars still stood on the roadside. 
The forward car was some French machine, the number of 
which I could not distinguish, the rear one was Fournier's Itala. 

"When I saw the obstruction I was running wide open, the 
machine romping along at about 80 miles an hour, a speed that 
made it impossible for me to shut down in time. There was 
room for me to pass, for Fournier was standing behind the 
French car, and I consequently pulled out more to the left and 
rushed ahead. As I was approaching, however, Fournier hastily 
looked round, evidently thought he had time to get ahead of 
the French car before I arrived, and started to move along. 
He had either overestimated his power of getting away or had 
miscalculated my speed, for when the Thomas ran up we 
were all three abreast on a narrow road. Fournier pulled 
in to the standing car as closely as possible and I swerved 
out on to the grassy bank, went thumping along for sev- 
eral hundred yards and 
pulled up half a mile 
'ahead with a burst tire. 
As Fournier went past 
me he indicated by signs 
that he had made a mis- 
take in cutting in on me. 
Fortunately there was 
no other damage than 
the burst tire, but the 
escape is one of the 
closest I have ever had 
during my racing career. 
On this round our time 
was 57:01. 

"There had been no 
trouble whatever with 
the engine; the only oc- 
casion on which we had 
lifted the bonnet was to 
replace the top of the 
carbureter. The first and 
second gears had seized just before we started in the race, but 
this did not hold us down in the least, it being possible to start 
away on the third and take all the hills on this gear. 

"While finishing the fourth round Guichard discovered that 
the gasoline tank was leaking. We stopped at the tire station, 
cut out the pressure in order to preserve it for the oil and pre- 
pared to run on gravity. As the tank was exceptionally large 
we imagined it would be possible to run in this way and fill up 
each round. Instructions were therefore given to the helpers 
to be ready to give us gasoline on every lap. 

"We ran along without a miss until we reached Londinieres, 
when, just as we got into the dangerous 'S' turn where the 
Renault and the Brasier turned over last year the gasoline 
ceased to flow to the carbureter. Coming down the winding 
road the tremendous thumping or the roll of the gasoline as it 
swung from one side of the tank to the other had strained the 
end still further until the fuel was running out in a steady 
stream. The 'S' turn is followed by a long winding ascent 
that we could not possibly climb with such a low level of fuel. 
The car was then standing in a very dangerous position owing 
to the peculiar nature of the bend and the high banking; racers 
coming round the corner were in great danger of running into 
it. We therefore applied to a commissaire for help to push it 
into a more exposed position. A dozen soldiers were sent on 
the road to help push the car slightly up the hill. We had a car 
perfectly fit in every respect except for the leaky tank." 
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SINGLE-CYLINDER 50-MILES-AN-HOUR VOITURETTE WINNER 



ryEPPE, July 6.— If there had been a little more inter- 
L-' nationalism in the event and no momentous Grand Prix to 
overshadow it, the voiturette race held to-day would have 
stood forth as an excellent sporting affair. Unfortunately 
all the starters, with the exception of two teams were supplied 
by home firms. Still more unfortunately for the foreign 
visitor and the casual automobilist, not more than ten per 
cent, of the drivers had ever been heard of in a racing capacity 
before, so that interest in the event was purely French. 
The winner of the first voiturette Grand Prix was found in 
Gu y ot ' who was the first to shoot over the starting line 
on a Delage one-lunger, and was the first to finish the race. 

Six times in succession, without 
a stop of any kind whatever, the 
little single-cylinder car of less 
than four inches bore traveled 
round the triangle at an average 
speed of slightly more than 50 
miles an hour. To be exact, his 
time for the 285.2 miles was 
5:45 :30 1-5, which works out at 
the : rate of 50.02 miles an hour. 
Two years ago the suggestion of 
such a speed would have been 
laughed at as an impossibility; to- 
day it was expected, and when it 
was made, it was no surprise. 

Second place went to Naudin, 
one of the favorites, who finished 
on his Sizaire-Naudin single cylin- 
der car seven minutes behind the 
• winner. Third and fourth places 
went to Lion Peugeot, and fifth 
again to Delage. All three Delage 
cars finished, and finished so well 
that they secured the regularity 
prize with 18 points. Lion Peu- 
geot was second best on team per- 
formance with 22 points ; Sizaire- 
Naudin coming third with 29 
points. No other teams made all 
six rounds of the course complete. 

The result of to-day's race has . — - 

been a complete triumph for the single-cylinder car, which 
has been revived with considerable enthusiasm in France during 
the past two years. The few two-cylinders failed to make a 
w7h * SOtta f ra schini, M a'tini, and Rolland-Pilain each 
furnished three four-cylinder cars of the very highest class 
which looked good, ran well and sounded healthy, bu which 
failed altogether to show the speed abilities of the more noisy 
single cylinders. For very small bores there are consMerable 
mechanical difficulties in the construction of four-cylhoer en- 
gines, and it is certain that with a limited cylinder area more 
power can be obtamed from a single than from a multiple cy ! 
mder engine. In their own way the baby racers were every wh t 
as regular as any of the ico-horsepower flyers which have Tee, 

^ Ur0pean . c,rc 1 u,t and afford as close finishes as will 
probably be seen in the greater race to-morrow 

There was some disappointment through the failure of the 
favonte team, S.zaire-Naudin, to make a more satisfactory 
showmg After w.nmng the voiturette races two years in sue 
cession, S.zarre-Naudin built three ingenious and remarkably 
fine cars which were certainly the fastest of the lot on a 
short stretch, but which failed to give the best results on the 
long run. It was a severe weeding out test that the babv racer* 
were put to, the hard, well-beaten-down road surface sub- 
jecting the small cars to severe vibration that soon told its tale 




in weakened mechanism. Before half the race was over there 
were a number of cars which could be seen struggling along 
painfully, the terrible strain of fifty miles an hour shaking the 
life out of them and making it impossible to continue. 

Accidents were five in number, due doubtless to the inexperi- 
ence of the drivers, but ending without any very serious results. 
Martin, driving the No. 7 Demesteer, left the road, overturned, 
was wounded on the head, and had to be carried to Eu hos- 
pital ; the Truffault, of shock absorber fame, ran into the bridge 
at Ancourt, the result being a severe shaking for the driver and 
a shortened career for the car; No. 24 Guillemin-le-Gui turned 
over on a bend ; an Aries smashed a wheel and ended its racing 
— . life in a field; No. 50 Martini was 
ditched by Driver Sanvico. Con- 
sidering the number of- cars and 
the fact that many of the drivers 
had not previously been in a pure 
speed contest, the list of acci- 
dents is satisfactorily small. The 
public was too well protected by 
stout barricades and lines of sol- 
diers to ever be in any danger. 



Guyot and Delage 



H.S. HOUPT ON THE RACE. 

"Soon after reaching Dieppe," 
said Harry S. Houpt, manager of 
the Thomas entry, "I realized the 
very thorough manner in which 
the French, German, and Italian 
firms prepare for racing, and also 
saw that even with engine limita- 
tions their 1908 cars were faster 
than those of the previous year. 
With power well under a hundred 
and all of our rivals over the cen- 
tury mark, it only required slight 
calculation to understand how 
meager were our chances of be- 
ing in the first dozen. 

"Bue we went to work deter- 
mined to do the best possible with 
our remodeled stock car, hoping 
to demonstrate reliability if nothing more. While the Thomas 
was pugnaciously covering four laps, interrupted by frequent tire 
troubles, there were some noted cars and drivers which disap- 
peared from the scene. If Strang's gasoline tank had not been 
wrenched and sprung a leak I am confident that we would have 
finished the ten laps inside the time limit. 

"We have learned much of the needs in racing an American 
car in Europe, and our experience will be very valuable." 



Voiturette Winner. 



SUMMARY OF THE VOITURETTE RACE. 



Bo, 



DSi»r* Engme Driver 

SIZAIRE-KiTTnm t cylinder De Dion . Guyot 

LIOHPEUGRot"' "yonder Naudin.. . . 

UOKPEnGKOT -cylinder Goux. 

nti ifl E0T 1 cylinder Baillot . . 

THronr™ 1 cylinder ThomL 

A^OH icyUnder Viton. ... . 

HzAmF ^frfinra 4cyUnders Mazerati... 

10 MAPTTTrr 1 cylinder. Lebouc... 

11 St 4 cylinders Beck .. . 

xl DELAGE icyUnder Schwoot... 

11 WRBirep icyUnder Lucas 

ii ^A%winih 1 cylinder. Vallee 

>' SSft&GoiM: ::::::: .gSSS:::::::: 



Time 

. 5:45:30 i/s 
5:52:06 3/5 
5:58:00 i/» 
6:05:25 
6:18:50 
6:16:44 
6:32:37 
6:36:39 
6:36:57 
6:37:28 l/S 
6:38:40 3/S 
6:38:52 
6:40:37 
6:42:38 
6:50:40 
6:51:28 
6:58:46 
6:58:48 
7:02:02 
7U7:o» 
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THE UNIT SYSTEM OF POWER TRANSMISSION 

By PRANK BEEMER, Member Society op Automobile Engineers. 



PERHAPS one of the most serious problems that confronts 
the average automobile engineer in America and Europe 
to-day is the best and most economical way of transmitting 
power. There have been a large number of experiments made 
in various types which are commonly known as the transmission 
axle, the results of which are in favor of this so-called unit 
system. There are quite a number of reasons why this system 
should and does save considerable power. 

First— That it requires but one universal joint, either single 
or double. This is one of the points which, most engineers agree, 
consumes considerable power, while the driving at various angles 
of the propeller or cardan shaft, through two or three universal 
joints is also very undesirable. This transmission applied on the 
rear axle allows the universal joint to be placed immediately 
back of the clutch and a considerable distance forward of the 
point where it would be placed in a car, with the transmission 
carried on the sub-frame, thus reducing the angularity of the 
propeller shaft to a minimum, and in most cases bringing it 
practically on a straight line with the crankshaft. 

Second— The transmission and differential mechanism being 
placed in a single housing makes it very easy to have it in 
perfect alignment; this is one of the features that has proven 
from all experiments, to be the principal factor in the saving 
of power. It is quite necessary, and has been recommended by 
all ball and roller-bearing authorities, that to obtain the best 
results from the use of any type of anti-friction bearing it is 
absolutely necessary that the bearings be in perfect alignment. 
This question has been taken up in a very practical way, and 
it has been found that the unit system of power transmission 
permits freer action to the bearings, thus reducing the effect 
of the abnormal shocks and vibration to the bearings. 

Efficiency Is Greatly Increased. 

The tests that have been made of this system of transmitting 
power show a saving of from 16 to 20 per cent, of the power 
applied, or, in other words, it utilizes this much more power at 
the driving wheels, in the ordinary designs, this amount being 
consumed by universal joints, angularity of cardan shaft, dis- 
alignment of bearings, and many other sources of imperfection 
which are more easily taken care of in the transmission type of 
axle than in the various types of plain axles commonly used. 

The automobile buyer of to-day in most cases considers very 
carefully the simplicity of the car, more than its style or appear- 
ance. He is not repeating the troubles which were experienced 
m the early days of automobiling, when many purchasers en- 
deavored to secure a car which, in plain language, consisted of 
the greatest number of pieces for the money. It is a well-known 
fact that where the acme of simplicity lies is the maximum of 
durability and that means a minimum number of parts. 

The automobile equipped with the unit system of power trans- 
mission has been taken by many reliable engineers as a parallel 
to the direct-connected power set or unit found in the latest 
power plants, having the engine, which corresponds to the auto- 
mobile motor, and the generator, which is the equivalent of the 
transmission devices. This has been found to be the most prac- 
tical and economical method of producing electricity, and it is 
this idea, carried out, as herein described, that forms one of the 
most economical ways of transmitting the power of an automobile 
motor to the road wheels through a system based on mechanical 
principles. It should appeal to most engineers as being one of 
the best and most practical methods of obtaining the result 
desired, as it shows a very high efficiency. 

The saving of power, as above stated, is based principally upon 
bill-climbing tests which were made with several cars equipped 
wi th the u nit transmission system. I have been present at a 

* Paper read before the Society of Automobile Engineers on the 
Mcaalon of its Third Annual Summer meeting for 1908. held In De- 
troit, June 26-27. 



number of these tests, and have driven some of these cars, 
which were equipped with the transmission on the sub-frame, 
and have noted carefully the working of all parts of the car. 
I have also taken the same cars equipped with the transmission 
axle and in repeating the same tests have found that there is a 
very considerable increase in both speed and ease with which 
the motor will handle the car on the same hills. 

I have also made certain speed tests with a car, with all parts 
in good condition. The motor at its very best was unable to 
secure on good roads more than 40 to 45 miles per hour, while 
the same car equipped with the transmission axle and with all 
conditions as nearly alike as possible, would develop, with ease, 
55 miles and even as much as 60 miles per hour. These and 
other efficiency tests tend to prove that the unit system of power 
transmission is without question one of the long-looked-for 
improvements in automobile design. 

There are a number of arguments advanced in favor of the 
side chain drive for heavy cars. A car equipped with this drive, 
all adjustments being as correct as they were when leaving 
the manufacturer's hands, or as they were intended to be by the 
designing engineer, will prove efficient to a certain degree. 
There are, however, a number of annoyances connected with 
this system of propelling a vehicle that are very unpleasant, the 
principal one being the noise caused by the chains. It is essen- 
tial, in this design, to have what is commonly called a radius 
rod to insure the proper distance between the centers of the 
sprockets. These are frequently adjusted to different distances, 
causing the chain to ride on the side of the sprocket, adding 
undue wear. 

Protection a Most Important Factor. 

There are a large number of cars equipped with this system 
that are not provided with cases to protect them from dust and 
dirt, which quickly cause an extreme amount of wear, as the ac- 
cumulation of dirt upon these parts absorbs the oil or grease 
used for lucbrication, and it is only a matter of a short time 
until the correct pitch of the sprocket and chains is destroyed, 
and it is at this time that the greatest inefficiency must arise, 
I have also noticed on a number of chain-driven cars, owing 
to the improper adjustments of the radius rods, that the rear 
axle does not set square or at right angles to the center of the 
car, which causes friction and undue strains upon the bearings, 
sprockets, chains, as well as excessive wear on the tires. 

While we have a few of these discrepancies in the bevel-gear 
drive, it must be conceded that all the gears and other parts 
of the construction are properly protected from dust and dirt, 
and that at all times it has a sufficient amount of lubrication, 
which not only adds to the life of the parts, but reduces the 
friction, especially when working under excessive strains. Quite 
a large number, if not all, of these imperfections have been 
overcome in the unit transmission system, and the last, but not 
least, important feature of this system is the silence with which 
it transmits the power. I should say that it is physically impos- 
sible to obtain as quiet a running car with either the side- 
chain drive or with the car equipped with the transmission on 
the sub-frame and using the plain type axle, as it is with the 
unit system as has been herein described. 

[The presentation of Mr. Beemer's paper at the Detroit meet- 
ing led to an interesting discussion during the course of which 
many points of value were brought out, the subject of power 
transmission on the automobile being one of vital import to 
the progressive designer. Among the engineers present were 
those who favored both sides of the question set forth as shown 
by their cars, some of which have adhered to the transmission 
axle and others to the subframe construction for several years. 
Written discussions on this very interesting subject were prom- 
ised both pro and con and will appear later.— Ed.] 
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GOOD POINTERS FOR THE AMATEUR REPAIRMAN 




Details of Ironing for Cape Top. 



CAPE cart hood irons are sometimes attached to the front 
seat as illustrated, which indicates the appearance inside 
the arm of the front seat with the upholstery stripped away. 
The lower end of the iron goes through the overhanging part 
of the seat, and the nut, A, is on the outside. The iron is 
steadied by an ordinary wood screw, B, which goes into the 
framing of the arm. If 
the iron is curved as the 
sketch shows, there is a 
considerable leverage on 
B, tending to break it 
off. If it breaks, the 
free movement of the 
arm tears the upholstery. 
A permanent job can be 
made by drilling the 
hole through which B 
passes and putting in a 
slightly larger screw, C, 

and also putting on a strap, D, beneath it. This strap, D, 
then does the greater part of the work, and has the effect 
of causing any twist applied to the iron to be held by the 
screw, C, where it enters the wood, instead of exerting a 
leverage against it just under the head. 

About Fitting New Brake Bands. 

Brake bands having cast iron or brass shoes riveted to 
sheet steel bands expand and contract through a very small 
diameter, and when new they must be very carefully fitted 
to the brake drums or they will drag and heat. As one cannot 
depend on their being bent to precisely the right diameter, when 
they come from the factory, it will save time to test this 
point before putting them in place. This is easily done and 
with sufficient accuracy by drawing a circle on a board 

and laying the 
new bands over 
this circle to see 
how nearly they 
match. If the 
brake drums can 
be calipered the 
circle should be 
of the same diam- 
eter as the drums, 
and the bands 
should clear this 
circle somewhat 
as shown exag- 
gerated in the 
illustration, since 
the principal bend- 
ing of the bands 

will be at the bottom portion. This applies if the weight of the 
bands is supported clear of the drums. In some cars this is 
not the case and the upper portions of the shoes rest constantly 
on the drums. This requires these upper portions to be bent 
downward slightly, to almost their gripping position, as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines in the upper part of the illustration. 

How to Lock a Loose Hub Cap. 

A hub cap, particularly of a plain bearing car whose hubs are 
greased instead of oiled, will unscrew rather easily if its threads 
are a loose fit. This is particularly the case with the right-hand 
hub caps, since the viscosijy of the grease results in a constant 
effort to unscrew them. As good a way as any to lock the cap 
is to chip the notch, A, in the flange of the bronze bushing in 




How the Brake Band Should Lie. 



the hub, and to arrange a set screw in the cap to enter this 
notch. If the set screw is of the ordinary hardened sort and 
holds only by its own pressure, it is liable to shake loose some 
time or other. A better plan is to use a button head J4-20 screw 
of ordinary steel, running the threads clear up to the head by 
means of a die. A notch is filed in the head of the screw, as 
shown at B, and the screw is cut off to such a length that the 
head will bottom on the cap when the end of the screw enters 
the notch A, then a burr is raised at B in the brass of the cap 
with a prick punch; 
thus the screw is secured 
against turning until it 
is wanted to do so. 
The same expedient is 
useful in many other 
places where it is desired 
to keep a screw from 
loosening in service. 
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A Permanent Oil Pipe 
Connection. 

The ordinary pipe fit- 
tings are not always 
reliable for oil and gaso- 
line pipes subject to 

vibration, and where the y " L 
fit .. To Lock a Hub Cap In Place, 

failure of a connection 

would involve serious consequences, as in racing engines, a 
better form of connection is desirable. The illustration shows 
a special form of union devised by Crane & Whitman, of Bay- 
onne, N. J., for important oil pipes. It is shown in service carry- 
ing oil to the under side of a main shaft bearing. The bottom 
cap A of the bearing is deeply ribbed and the oil duct is drilled 
in the rib. The connection itself takes the form of an L-shaped 
steel union B having a ground seat at C and brazed to the 
oil pipe at D. A special screw E passes through the union 
and is threaded into the further side of the rib. The oil goes 
around the screw, and a lock nut and cotter pin insure against 
coming loose under even the most strenuous conditions of service. 

Should an oiler 
reservoir begin r _aaPBsWH^ , ""I8l 
leaking where one 
of the oil leads 
attach to it, the 
only suitable solu- 
t i o n is the 
immediate solder- 
ing of it. The 
use of adhesive 
tape will some- 
times suffice for a 
time, but the vi- 
bration generally 
renders it a poor 
repair. A small 
soldering iron is 
a most valuable 
part of a repair 
kit, and with it a 
soldering repair 
can be made in 
less than 20 minutes. Oilers have been taken off, a fire built 
by the roadside and the soldering done in less than 15 minutes, 
but the amateur who has not been accustomed to handling a sol- 
dering iron can hardly expect to do as expeditious a job as this, 
for, though a simple tool, considerable knack is required. 




To Prevent Breaking by Vibration. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



THE IRREPRESSIBLE QUERY COMES UP AGAIN. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,464.]— Is there some engineer, designer or an authority on gas- 
oline engines that will explain to a novice who is having his first 
experience with a single-cylinder car, in language that I can under- 
stand, why it is that a weak, or, as it is termed by some, a lean 
mixture, gives carbureter shots in a four-cycle engine? 
WIMamsport, Pa. NOVICE. 
While the question does not appear to be aimed at us directly 
in this instance, we will attempt to assume one of the three 
roles mentioned and try to fulfil the qualifications as set forth. 
Bearing in mind that the mixture is the fuel of the engine, and 
that as in a stove, the character of the fuel influences its manner 
of burning, it will be evident that like poor wood, slaty coal, or 
other imperfect fuel, a weak mixture is a slow burner. This 
is point number one. Proportionate to the speed at which it 
is running, the motor has a certain sharply defined period of 
time in which it must complete each part of its cycle, if it 
is to operate satisfactorily. Should the parts of the cycle lap, 
or run over into one another, there is bound to be a hitch of 
some kind. The use of a very weak mixture causes just such 
a hitch by reason of the fact that it continues burning for 
some time after the completion of the part of the cycle during 
which it is supposed to function, i. e., the power stroke. In 
fact, it is still burning when the inlet valve opens to take in a 
fresh charge, and as its burning in the cylinder maintains con- 
siderable pressure therein, the latter, on the lift of the inlet 
valve, escapes through it and the carbureter with a pop, exactly 
similar to that of an unmufHed exhaust except that it is weaker. 
The remedy is more gas or less air, or sometimes both, and to 
find out just how much of each is required, start the motor 
and very gradually cut down its gasoline supply at the needle 
valve of the carbureter until the motor begins to miss. Then 
as slowly increase the supply until the motor will run steadily 
and without missing on the minimum opening of the needle 
valve. Lock the latter in place. Then speed the motor up by open- 
ing the throttle and adjust the spring of the auxiliary intake 
on the carbureter until the motor is receiving sufficient air 
to enable it to run and develop plenty of power at all speeds. 
Our columns are thrown open to all and any who can be more 
explicit and still brief on the subject without going into 
technicalities or language not understood by the untechnical. 



CAUSE OF A MYSTERIOUS NOISE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[l,465.]—i own a Mitchell roadster. The car runs good on a 
level or up grade, but when I throw the clutch out with my foot 
there is a clashing noise somewhere. It seems as if the noise came 
from the transmission case, but I examined that while running and 
stamj )ng still, and I do not locate the noise. If you can help me 
with this through the columns of "Letters Interesting and Instruc- 
tive, I will appreciate it. Tours very truly GOODWILL. 

Greencastle, Ind. 

It seems quite probable that the noise may be caused by 
the striking or interference of some of the parts of the 
clutch-operating mechanism, when the latter is worked to 
disengage the clutch, or again, some one of the parts may 
nave loosened up sufficiently to permit it to strike the frame 
or a brace when the clutch is disengaged. Remove the foot- 
boards and watch the operation of the different parts be- 
tween the pedal and clutch itself when operated with the 
ear under way. If not in the operating mechanism, the 
trouble may probably be found to lie in the clutch itself, and 
this seems more likely, as contact by the spinning male 
member with some stationary part that has gotten out of 
Place would be very apt to give rise to a noise similar to 
clashing. If any of our readers have had a similar experi- 
ence on the same make of car, we would be pleased to learn 
of the remedy they applied. 



PROPER SIZE OF EXHAUST MANIFOLD. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,466.] — I have an old four-cylinder engine, bore 4 1-4 Inches, but 
the exhaust piping does not seem to be much more than 1 Inch In 
diameter. It Is a smooth, wrought-lron pipe and gets very hot 
when the engine has been running for any length of time. What 
is the cause of this and what can be done to remedy It? 

Morristown, N. J. AUTOIST. 

Both valves and manifolds that were very much too small 
for the bore of the motor constituted grave defects of some 
of the early multiple-cylinder automobile motors. The ex- 
haust outlet, or manifold, that you speak of is very much too 
small for the size of the motor. It must be borne in mind 
that at the end of the power stroke the gases have been ex- 
panded to many times their original volume, so that a much 
larger pipe is required to carry them away quickly than is 
necessary to conduct the cold gas to the cylinder before ex- 
plosion. These gases are still at a very high temperature 
when exhausted and unless disposed of very rapidly they nat- 
urally overheat anything that they come in contact with. 
Such a small manifold is also responsible for putting back 
pressure on the engine and causes a loss of power. It has 
been noticeable in the past few years that several designers 
have adopted exhaust manifolds cast with cooling flanges in 
order to insure as quick a drop in the temperature as possible. 
Some of these manifolds are really intended to act as mufflers 
and are made quite large. As a matter of fact, the size is only 
limited by the weight and appearance and the aim is usually 
to make the outlet as large as possible within these limits. 
If you will use a 2-inch wrought-iron pipe as a manifold it 
should make a great improvement and will certainly over- 
come the heating you speak of. 



EXPLAINING THE "LEAD" GIVEN INLET VALVES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,467.]— After having threshed the thing out at some length "be- 
tween ourselves, we have decided to refer the matter to a higher 
authority for settlement. The bone of contention is the practice 
of giving the Inlet valve a "lead" in the modern high-speed auto- 
mobile motor. My opponent contends that such a thing would not 
be possible as if the inlet valve were held open after the piston had 
passed the dead center and began to rise on the compression stroke 
a considerable part of the gases would naturally be forced back 
Into the manifold and the power of the motor would accordingly 
be reduced. On the other hand, I contend that this is not so and 
that it Is. moreover, quite common practice to give the Inlet valves 
a rather considerable lead, as I have actually found this to be the 
case through examining the motors while in the course of dis- 
mounting or reassembling them. I have been told that this is 
done to Insure the filling of the cylinder with the greatest amount 
of charge possible, and I believe that this is the reason, but do not 
know just why It should be so. Will you kindly shed a little light 
on the matter? HENRY EDGREN. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

This appears to be a matter that forms quite a puzzle to 
many who are not familiar with the internal workings of 
the automobile motor. The higher the speed of the motor 
the greater the necessity for giving both the exhaust and the 
inlet valves what has come to be known as a "lead," in that 
they open before the completion of the particular part of the 
cycle that they are intended to perform. It must be borne 
in mind that time is required to set a thing in motion and to 
stop it, regardless of its form or weight, and this is true of 
a gas, which has inertia the same as other substances. Fur- 
ther, an appreciable period, though very short indeed, is re- 
quired for the creation of the vacuum in the cylinder. The 
gas does not rush into the combustion chamber the moment 
the inlet valve opens; the piston must have traveled down- 
ward a bit before this takes place and the column of gas 
then rushing in attains an increasing velocity as the piston 
approaches the lower center. In fact, it is at its greatest 
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speed when the piston reaches the lower dead center so that 
the first part of its return travel has little or no effect on 
the incoming gas, which accordingly continues to pour into 
the cylinder, until the piston reaches a point on its upward 
stroke, where its compression is sufficient to overcome the 
inertia of the stream of gas, and this is the point at which 
most designers of high-speed engines set the inlet valve to 

anil <?"l' Uine ° f the SUCti0 " 0f the latest Possible 
quantity of fresh gas. 



drive has proven considerable of a success on a number of 
light cars, and the experience of the manufacturers of the 
latter would seem to show that even under such very ad- 
verse circumstances as the necessity for pulling a car out of 
a hole, or starting from dead on a very steep hill, the fric- 
tion drive has been able to acquit itself with credit. 



cylinder dr. of tWs st£le J?T ™ than three of the two- 

-^ti n ^^n^ k r Uw w ^TL"r, 66 poss,b ' e to 

this type, thus further nduoiU u. ! average motor of 

at the same t^Tou^ttta^no^S? lncrea8ln * Power 
easy running engine tZ Is now £ ™ "* m ° re durable and 

weight of the motor increases at an eT t e r" the 

steam, as thev under™ . cannot be compared with 

and tempe a ^re so that so far r r ely dr ° P pressure 

the last part of an extra J, ! T gain " con «rned 
As already m^n^h^tort ~* 
most important It wnnM m ., weight is by far the 

MORE ABOUT FRICTION TYPES OF DRTvt? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- DRIVE. 

-i^Sn^ regard to the 

opinion as to the comparative merlta Ti , «' 1 b8S to <"* your 
forms of transm.ss.on. which C wol'S" S? ™ a " d 0thw 

centage of power at the drive wheeTs* I i.,. f!. the IarBest per - 

paper ., of great va.„e to you? subscribers * C °' Umn th ' 8 
Mankato, Minn. »»>-"°ers. 

Concerning the relative merits of the friction™ 80 "- 
with other types of power transmission o ^ C ° mpared 
we would refer to letters which „» autom °bile, 
these columns under a similar tzZY* VI ? fa 
efficiency is concerned, it is well kn, ^u" reIative 
power purposes where Reload" on *?/ 
the friction drive shows a high S . Unifonn that 

tieal. Unfortunately, however? such conditions „* ^ <" 
on the automobile. It has been shown h DOt ° btain 

the subject that where the ^J^^JTffl ^ 
falls off considerably in efficiency and as th, T * Ve 
service in automobile work are about the wors irl " M° f 
■t would appear to be difficult to preven this TheTa" ' 
never constant for any length of time and it . I ' S 
from being uniform as it possibly cTn t 'LiVS'fHc^ 



GETTING MORE POWER FROM AN OLD AUTOCAR 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1.470.J — For the benefit of your readers I would like to give my 
experience for four years with a two-cylinder Autocar 
r^him™' 1 dl8appolnt ed "> «he power, but not to the 

reliability of the car. The second year I had trouble which took 

Vh , S , eaS ° n t0 '° Cat6 ' and here ,les the P» lnt of my 

tale The car could go sometimes and not others, one cylinder was 
much weaker than the other and likely to stop at any time. I tried 
everything but finally traced the trouble down to the Inlet valves, 
which are of the suction type, not positively operated, and found 

erv Z*^? ? ? ," Prln8rS helPed BOme and thl " led '<> the diSCOV- 

Zl t * . shoulders on the valve stems had worn away, allowing 

opening and the valves fluttered during suction stroke. A pair of 
washers on the valve stems limiting the opening to less than a 
quarter of an Inch completely cured the troubles, 
in thlXiTJ^, my company make =y»nders half Inch larger 
yU nnt ni.7. « ln T ea8ed the Power nearly 25 per cent Fourth 
y hTcvH„d P ^! „ eenth " °' a " ,nch th '<* «»> the Inside of 
nreml nr. U?h ' """" com P re »'on to a point Just short of 

incriaseTT^ 57 Ce '" ln8tead <* f °ur, which gave 

'" C . reaae ln f ower - The car seems now to have plenty of newer 

aTsufef, a ' „ 0rdlnary h " 18 w,th 'o»r passengers quite ZJ£. I 
am sure It will pay anyone still using a 1904 Autocar to see to the 

£££ V , T e> Kf nd '° ralse the ^^Presslon. even Tf it is not con! 
wfsht^ '° K ° '° the expen8e of en, «8'"8 the cyllnderT I 
ye^rs of baneilJ' ° PP °" unlty t0 8ay that the car has stood four 
o£er four! ^ * "° rt " °' ^ 18 to - day »°o d f °r an- 

Amherst. N. S., Canada. Manager AHantlf Aufo Co.. Ltd. 



A GOOD ONE FOR THE IDEAL CAR SEEKER 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

sU- 1 cvMn rt 7r Referrln , 8 .. t0 ' etter we bulld a llm| te« number of 

n-n«h« , l" 1 f0 " 0W ' n8 "P^'aoatlons: Cylinders. 3 7-8 by 
comb inaf.™ Whee,ba8e ' 110 Inc hes; shaft drive to Cameron patented 
lnTtvne 11, ■ aXle ' . and 8eleCtlVe type ^ear-set; re*r axle, float- 
wUh ZtlVZ T ^ ,U " el " P " C - 1 1 -* ,nche8 w ' de - " '"ohes long, 
T -2 Inches wM P ° n eacn J eaf : ,r ont springs, three-quarter elliptic, 
long an snrlnl UPPe ' , na "' 17 lnc »es long, lower half. S4 inches 
w"th oik i.f k t, ea /. 1 " 8eCt,on; wh6els - "Sht artillery type 
Z&i :entrL 1 °, f l" " by 3 1 - 2 - |n * tires; body, four passenger, 
wfth exoentM; , ! ht con8truc "on; annular bearings throughout. 
«on hi^h ?i . the m0tOT; WC,Bht o°™P'ote. 1.700 pounds; ignl- 
mues an h ™ ^ magn J et0 a " d batt o"-'e«: »Poed with full load. 60 
wne^ snecifl^ ™ *° & '° P Sp6ed 0f < 60 ) ">"« P* r hour 

If vnnr The m0t0r ls> of c0ur8e - our air-cooled type. 

mliZ Z C ° rrespondent (C ' w - Norwich. N. Y.) thinks this car 
shouM ll e , n ° UKh h ' s ldeal t0 des,re '""her Information, we 

Beteriv U* Blad t0 8UPP ' y CAMERON CAR CO., 

Beverly. Mass. H. W. ROHERTY, Sales Mgr. 



ANSWERING THE IDEAL CAR PURCHASER 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

query^NrTLs 0 *.!. 'T, " heiteTa Inte ™sting and Instructive" 
«kb/l»l' n the July 2 l88ue - w ould state that we are 
T„°f au ' om o>'lles very near speclfloations as follows- 

^T:jz;:z n i7«j ui z? y 6; we * ht - 300 p ° und8 ' m ^ 

Dlatform ™ , . mlddle; 8haft ^Ive to floating type rear axle; 
type ™es 3« bv ?° nt ; SCr °" elHpt,c ln rear; whee.s. artillery 

Co'uncH Bluffe a ' detachab,e = «»t, !,900 pounds. 

' a - L. P. MADSEN. 

ANOTHER OFFER FOR THE IDEAL CAR RTTVTTP 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE ■ M1 " t ' AR fi UYER. 

a 'ener'fromNor'^h °N 'r^staTw' ^ J "' y 2 w « """^ 
question bears th« T» gned by C - W - L - The lc tter in 

this connection w»T . n ' Buyer Looks ,or Hla Car." In 

Mode. L cTr which , ° attent,on to our new -""-cylinder 
fleatlon^Tthtok C W L^',!r exa »"« a tlon of the speel- 
c. w. L. will find that this Is the car he wants. 
Buffalo NY THOMAS MOTOR COMPANY. 

E. L. Faurote, Adv. Mgr. 
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The Six-cylinder Peerless Presents Artistic and Attractive Lines In Design. 



TWO models will be manufactured by the Peerless Motor 
Car Company of Cleveland, Ohio, for the season of 1909, 
say the makers, and the appended description of the new- 
comers is practically a verbatim reproduction of their advance 
sheet— material that is but infrequently available in its original 
form, owing to the publicity man indulging in too free flights 
of fancy in describing the car's advantages. "These models 
are styled Model 19 and Model 25. The former model is 
rated at thirty horsepower and is a four-cylinder car, while 
the latter model is rated fifty horsepower with six cylinders. 
These two models will be ready for delivery early in September. 

'The changes for 1909 Peerless cars are in no way radical, 
but are such as to secure a refinement and improvement in 
some respects of the already satisfactory 1906, 1907 and 1908 
models. The principal changes are: An increased wheel- 
base, which provides for a greater distance between the dash 
and front seats, for a slightly lengthened engine hood, and 
allows for setting the radiator further back on the frame than 
on the 1908 models; improved front and rear fender design, 
with increased clearance for wheels; new adjustable universal 
shaft connections between clutch and transmission; improved 
universal propeller shaft driving joints, as well as a new and 
improved universal coupling between live axle and differential; 
a new style silent running water pump ; a method of lubrication. 

"Especial attention has been 
directed to the design and con- 
struction of each one of 
the universal driving joints 
throughout the car, and im- 
portant improvements have 
been achieved, both in respect 
to strength and wearing quali- 
ties. The cylinder dimensions 
for the new Models 19 and 25 
are 47-8-inch bore and 51-2- 
inch stroke. The cylinders are 
"st in pairs, with offset intake 
a "d exhaust valves on oppo- 
site <ides, and are carefully 
b ""d. reamed, ground, and 
then lnpped out with a special 
polish' 



mg preparation with pis- 
tons and rings in place, all of 
w Wch secures perfect corn- 




Simple Form of the Peerless Clutch. 



pression and insures a motor that will run very smoothly. 

"The water jackets are spacious, allowing the greatest free- 
dom for water circulation throughout the motor. These jackets 
taper so that the greatest amount of water is at the top, which 
is the point of highest temperature. The large openings over 
the water jackets provide for a careful and certain removal 
of core sand, and are covered with brass plates. The crank 
case proper is a single aluminum casting, designed for light- 
ness and strength. Access to connecting rods and bearings is 
through aluminum hand hole plates on the bottom of the crank 
case. Each of these hand hole plates is fitted with a patented 
device, which consists of a deep pocket or groove at its lowest 
point, into which drops any dirt or sediment from the oil. 

"The crankshaft is a solid one-piece drop forging, heat- 
treated and ground accurately to size. The front bearing is an 
annular type ball-bearing, fitted with a stuffing box to prevent 
leakage of oil. The rear bearings are of large size, provided 
with oil grooves and pockets so that they are constantly flushed 
with oil by splash from the crank pits. 

"Every gear of the motor is housed in an oil-tight compart- 
ment of the crankcase and runs in oil. By housing all gears 
an almost noiseless motor is secured and the wear of the work- 
ing parts reduced to a minimum. The intake and exhaust 
valves are made of an imported special alloy valve steel, and 
^^^^^^^ are taper-seated, mechanically 

operated and interchangeable. 
The carbureter is automatic 
in its action and provides a 
suitable mixture for varying 
motor speeds. A patented dou- 
ble seated throttle is used, ad- 
mitting the mixtures to intake 
pipes through both seats, so 
that there is no suction force 
to overcome, and consequently 
the throttle is controlled 
smoothly and evenly under 
ihe varying conditions of load 
and grade. The throttle is con- 
t rolled by a hand lever on the 
steering wheel, by foot accel- 
erator pedal and by a governor 
located on the water pump 
shaft, the latter being automatic. 
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Assembly of the Peerless Rear Axle Driving Unit. 

"A mechanical oiler, gear driven, is located on the exhaust 
side of the motor, and supplies oil to each cylinder and to 
the compartments of the crankcasc. The oil reservoir is cast 
integral with the aluminum crankcase and holds over one 
gallon of oil. The oil is pumped from the reservoir to adjustable 
sight feeds located on the dash in constant view of the driver. 
The crankcase compartments are supplied with oil from the 
oil pump through sight feeds as described, and in addition 
thereto may be replenished by means of a hand pump, which is 
made a part of the oil reservoir. This pump is fitted with an 
indicator so that the oil may be directed into any one of the 
compartments at will. The level of the oil in the crankcase 
compartments is regulated by means of standpipes extending 
upward through the bottom cover. These standpipes are fitted 
with petcocks underneath the car, which, when opened, de- 
termine the proper oil level in the compartments. 

"The radiator is the well-known Peerless design (patented) 
of the same construction as used in 1908, and of ample size to 
properly cool the motor under the most trying conditions of ser- 
vice. • The circulation of water is affected by a herringbone 
gear pump, which is silent in its operation and highly efficient. 
The fan is driven by bevel gears with a friction disc joining the 
driving shaft with hub of fan spider. By this construction no 
belts or pulleys are used and the fan shaft 'is operated by 
gears directly driven from the half time gears on the motor. 

"The ignition system consists of the Eisemann low-tension 
magneto, the current of which passes through an induction coil 
on the dash, giving a high-tension current at the spark plugs. In 
addition to the magneto system, and entirely separate, there 
is the same coil, commutator and battery system which has 
always been used on Peerless cars. The advantage of this 
double system of ignition is that either may be used indepen- 
dently; that is to say, the commutator, spark coil and battery 
may be entirely removed from the car, and there still remains 
a perfect magneto system of ignition; or, on the other hand, 
the magneto may be taken off and there is still the same well- 
known and thoroughly tested battery system which we have 
used for many years. All wires are connected with their 
terminals by spring attachment, so that there are no thumb 
nuts to release, and the wires may be instantly detached and the 
magneto entirely removed in less than one minute. By means of 
a solid rubber wire bar the method of wiring has been changed 
with respect to shortening the length of wires, which makes the 
whole ignition system simple, compact and of highly perfected 
appearance, and almost impossible to short circuit or to mistake 
the right connections at the spark plugs. 

"The clutch is the internal expanding band type. It engages 
smoothly without shock, and being light and perfectly balanced, 
it stops rotating as soon as disengaged, so that the gears may 
be shifted noiselessly. Between the clutch and transmission is 
a shaft made of special alloy steel, the ends of which are 
forked and fitted into universal joints. These joints connect 
with the squared ends of the clutch and transmission shafts. 
The object of the universal joints is to take care of the twisting 
of the frame over very rough roads, and consequent loss of 



power as well as excessive wear. 
This forked end construction is ca- 
pable of very easy adjustment, and 
the parts are easily removable. 

"The gear case is an aluminum 
casting made in two parts, the base 
containing the main shaft, driving 
gears and the countershaft with its 
pinions. The upper part of the speed 
case holds the mechanism for engag- 
ing the reverse gear. The gears and 
pinions are meshed by sliding gears 
of the selective type. The mecha- 
nism for meshing the reverse con- 
sists of a rack, rocker arm and sec- 
tor with a cam. The feature of the 
change speed mechanism is the locking device which prevents 
the gears from sliding out of place, without changing the posi- 
tion of the change speed lever operated from the driver's side. 

"The propeller shaft is fitted with universal joints at both 
ends, thus taking care of any relative movement. 

"The type of universal joint on the propeller shaft of the 
1909 cars has not been changed, but the joint has been improved 
in detail by adding ball bearings, and enlarging the joint for 
greater strength and wearing qualities. 

"The universal joint pin of the new models now has a groove 
accurately ground and filled with balls, upon which an annular 
ball race turns. This ball race takes the place of the rollers 011 
the older models, and its ease of turning and the assurance of 
being well oiled greatly improve the efficiency of the joint. 
The materials of the joints are of specially treated alloy steel, 
ground accurately to size. The joint is provided with a steel 
cover to house the rollers and hold sufficient grease to properly 
lubricate the joint. 

"All the weight and load of the car is carried on heavy gauge 
steel axle tubes fitted into a cast-steel differential case, centrally 
located between the rear wheels. The power is transmitted by 
means of bevel gears, differential and live axle shafts operating 
clutch plates engaging with the wheel hub. On each side of 
the driving gears, and connecting with the live axle, are im- 
proved universal joint connections. This cardan or universal 
joint in the rear axle allows for the camber and dishing of 
the rear wheels, and is of a different type than those of previous 
years. By virtue of the greatly increased number of engaging 
points (14) over the previous year's construction (2), the uni- 




Plan View of the Change Speed Gear Set. 
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versal action is more uniform, the wearing qualities greatly 
improved, and from the fact that the driving or engaging faces 
are at a much greater distance from the center of the shaft 
than on the older types the construction is greatly increased in 
strength. They are made of imported alloy steel specially 
heat-treated to withstand rigorous usage. 

"The front axle is a solid one-piece drop forging of I-beam 
section with spring saddles forged integral with the axle. The 
center of the front axle is the lowest point of the car. The 
pivot joint of the steering knuckle is supported on specially im- 
ported self-seating ball-bearings of large size. The steering 
mechanism is of the worm and gear type. The gear is a com- 
plete wheel, and being forged with the shaft assures the greatest 
possible strength, besides providing a greater wearing surface. 
Thrust bearings of special imported design are placed above 
and below the worm, and are spherical, self-seating. An 18-inch 
hand steering wheel is used on both new models. The steel 

rod connecting the 
steering knuckles is 
placed behind the 
front axle, where it 
is securely protected 
from any road ob- 
struction or injury. 

"The frame is 
cold-rolled steel, of 
truss pattern, with 
sub-frame on which 
engine and transmis- 
sion are carried. The 
drop frame adopted 
in 1906 is a feature 
of great importance, 
since the center of 
gravity of the car 
and load is nearer 
the ground, and yet 
does not interfere 
with the road clear- 
ance. The drop frame 
insures more comfort 
in riding, and the car 
may be handled more easily and safely at high speeds. 

"Springs are made by Lemoine, of France, of the best grade 
silico-manganese steel procurable. Both front and rear springs 
are long and flat, and are highly polished lengthwise, which 
gives easy action, and in combination with the drop frame in- 
sures an easy riding car, adapted to rough country roads. Thir- 
ty-six-inch wheels, artillery type with dished spokes, are used 
both front and rear. The dished spoke construction best with- 
stands any side strains, besides enabling the spokes and wheels 
to be made much lighter with more safety than wheels not 
dished. The body is the Peerless type, the rear seat being wide 
and the tonneau long and spacious. There is ample room for 
carrying five people comfortably in the tonneau. Seats have 
been designed of the folding type, which are practical and 
comfortable, and are very easily removed. A new patented 
door latch provides a simple and easy method of opening the 
door from the tonneau seat. The closed and touring bodies are 
interchangeable. 




W 

Details of Peerless Steering Mechanism. 




SOME NEW UHKEN PRODUCTS FOR 1908. 

Among the new products listed by the Timken Roller Bearing 
Axle Company, Canton, O., for the present season are a 1 5-8- 
inch I-beam forward axle, and their 6 B rear axle. The front 
axle is designed for cars weighing up to 3400 pounds, ready for 
passengers, and embodies the latest developments in axle con- 
struction for pleasure cars. The center is a forging in one piece 




Timken One-piece Drop-forged Front Axle Complete. 

from open-hearth steel of a special grade, the spring saddles 
being forged integral, while the top flange of the axle is widened 
to give additional stiffness fore and aft. Timken roller-bearings, 
located in the top of the steering knuckle carry the load and 
render steering very easy, this being an important feature on 
high-powered 
cars where a 
heavy engine 
load is carried 
forward. The 
steering arms 
are put into 
knuckles with 
a taper shank 
of generous 
size, insuring 
safety at this 
critical point. 
Bosses are pro- 
vided for mak- 
ing a good me- 
chanical job of 
the attachment 
of the speedo- 
meter bracket. 
Only rear steer- 
ing is provided, 
as with the lat- 
ter the wheel 
centers can be 

brought much nearer the pivot center. 

The Timken 6 B rear axle is designed for cars under 40-horse- 
power and weighing up to 2,800 pounds, ready for passengers, 
or when equipped with nickel-steel tubing and shafts, it is suit- 
able for 60-horsepower cars up to 3,400 pounds, thus making it 




Rear Wheel Double Brake Assembly. 




Four-cylinder, 30-horsepower Peerless Touring Car. 



Timken Rear Axle Driving Unit Complete with Brakes. 

the companion of the front axle already described. It is made 
with either single or double brakes on drums integral with the 
inner flange, separate drums with an air space between, being 
employed with double brakes. The internal brake is completely 
housed and easy adjustment is provided on both. The axle 
tubing is 2 1-2 indies diameter by 1-4 inch wall, and is keyed 
and riveted into both the brake bracket and the center housing. 
This is a one-piece casting, carrying all of the bearings for the 
pinion shaft and differential, entirely independent of the driving 
shaft. Gear ratios of 2 1-2, 3, and 3 1-2 to 1 are optional, ac- 
cording to the weight and power of the car to which they are 
to be fitted. In the case of both the front and rear axle, the unit 
is entirely complete and ready to be placed upon the chassis for 
which it has been designed, bolting to the springs and connect- 
ing being all that is needed. 
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Water Coupling on th« Marmon. 



FOR many years prominent in flour-milling machine construc- 
tion, possessed of a magnificent and beautifully situated 
plant and an inexhaustible fund of industry, the Nordyke & 
Marmon Company is exceptionally interesting to the student of 
modern motor car practice. The Marmon product stands in the 
same light to American practice that the Lanchester has occu- 
pied in European; that is to say, a car of exceptionally sound 
construction yet full of original ideas. There have been some 

radical changes in the 
Marmon for 1008, 
changes which experi- 
ence showed to be justi- 
fiable under the march 
of conditions, but all of 
the principles which char- 
acterized the design of 
the first Marmon car 
still remain, although ele- 
vated to a higher plane 
of development. The 
new Marmon engine is an especially fine piece of work, and 
incorporates many features which the close observer would 
•doubtless trace to a searching acquaintanceship with the highest 
grade <)f foreign practice. There are some excellent original 
ideas, nowever, incorporated in its construction, but these are 
mostly found in the details and not in any of the functional 
essentials. 

' A Self-contained Oiling System. 

Probably the most interesting feature from a purely mechan- 
ical point of view is the system of forced lubrication, and al- 
though this is not uncommon abroad, it is used by few in this 
country. As shown in the diagram, it consists of a gear pump 
A taking oil from^the base of the crankchamber forming a reser- 
voir, forcing it thence to the crankshaft bearings B, C and D, 
which are grooved to receive the flow. Drilled so the grooves 
may supply oil to them are holes in the crankshaft journals 
which communicate with a passage E drilled through the center 
of the shaft, through the crankwebs H, and through the crank- 



pins. Thus there is a complete oil passage through the crank- 
shaft. The crankpins H are drilled to permit the egress of oil 
and the connecting rod bearings also are suitably grooved to 
distribute it. From these, however, an aluminum pipe K is run 
to the piston pin bearings, whence it can escape only by passage 
along the piston pin, thus insuring complete lubrication of this 
usually indifferently lubricated portion of the engine's anatomy. 
It is found that with the pump giving a pressure of approxi- 
mately two pounds an ample flow of oil is kept to all parts, 
which flow of oil is proportional directly to the speed of the 
engine, and independent of the amount of oil in the system, pro- 
vided, of course, there is sufficient to provide for the pump im- 
mersion. Another rather pretty construction is the way in 
which the upper water connection of the cooling system is made. 

The Nordyke & Mar- 
mon company utilizes 
a double three-point 
suspension for the unit 
upon which is mounted 
the engine and trans- 
mission and for the 
running gear. The em- 
ployment of this float- 
ing system makes it 
imperative that flexi- 
bility between the en- 
gine and the radiator 
shall be insured, so 
that a long rubber hose „ , 

is utilized in place of Marmon'. *jpt.ct.d W.r.na. 

the usual short section. The waterjacket covers carry opposed 
flanges between which a T-fitting L is located. This T-fitting 
also carries the union for the connection M to the carbureter 
waterjacket. Another interesting feature of this engine is the 
way in which the valve tappet lifters carrying the rollers which 
bear on the cams are located. The rocking lever is bracketed to 
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Overland Spring Crankshaft Gear. 



a circular flange, or 
cover, which registers in 
the crankcase. This and 
its adjacent fellow are 
held in place by a yoke 
and a central bolt which 
secures the two but ren- 
ders them easily detach- 
able. A feature of the 
Marmon valve system 
is the absence of a 
6crew adjustment; The 
upper end of the valve 
tappet is drilled to re- 
ceive a hard steel T- 
shaped tip, and any ad- 
justment is made by 
adding , or taking away 



shims below this tip. It may seem at first sight that this system 
is a little crude, but it certainly makes for simplicity, and one 
thing is sure, that after an adjustment has been made it cer- 
tainly will remain fixed. 

Novel Air Pump for the Fuel Pressure. 

Another very interesting thing, and one which is novel in this 
country, is the use of a small air pump, cam-driven from the 
camshaft on the exhaust side of the engine, for maintaining 
the pressure on the gasoline. This pump has a bore of about 
1 inch and a stroke derived from an eccentric cam of about 3-8- 
inch, with a spring return. The suction valve is mounted on the 
head of the piston, and the delivery valve, which consists of a 
small ball, held down to its seats by a spring located in the 
cylinder cover, which also carries a relief valve. The relief 
valve, of the ball check pattern, is larger than the pump check 
valve ,„ order that the cylinder head containing both may be 
made a one-piece job. In order to secure this end the pump 
check valve is first dropped in and then its retaining spring got 
into place by means of coiling it more tightly in order to secure 
fte reduction of diameter necessary to pass into place. Above 
this then comes the relief valve, which also has a superimposed 
coil spring adjustable to determine the maximum pressure on the 
gasoline. Another check valve is floated on the line between 
the pump and the gasoline tank, but this is done merely for the 
sake of precaution and to insure a perfectly tight connection at 
all tunes. The interesting point about this pump is the lack of 
noise, for -any small air pump is apt to make considerably more 
sound than warranted. ' 7 

Marmon Double Three-point Suspension. 

One of the principal constructional features of the Marmon 
car is its double three-point suspension. The engine and trans- 
mission are mounted upon a subframe pivoted to the main 
trame triangularly, the base of the triangle being forward and 
at the apex in the axis of the drive. This entails the inclination 
ot the subframe carrying the engine and transmission rearwards 
in order to secure that desirable feature, a straight line drive, 
■n conjunction with the equally desirable quality of ample clear- 
ance. The system of forced lubrication used entirely obviates 
trouble from this inclination. 

A novel feature is the arrangement of the clutch and striking 
mechanism. In the first place a multiple-disc clutch with cork 
inserts is used. In the second place com- 
prehension of the failings of the disc 
clutch has led to the adoption of an in- 
genious automatic clutch brake; and, third- 
ly, the clutch-striking mechanism is all safely 
ensconced in an extension of the gearbox 

lubrLted m ^ a " d a ' WayS 

While talking of the National company's 
product mention was made of the fact that 
>t has found the insertion of radial ball bear- 



ings in hard aluminum alloy cases without the use of inter- 
mediate cages perfectly satisfactory. In the Marmon machine a 
wide divergence from this practice is noticeable, for wherever 
a radial ball bearing is used a cast steel cage is employed to re- 
tain it. In the gear-set quite an original system is employed, the 
shafts with their bearings being supported in cast steel spiders 
which register in the gearcase, being securely bolted into place. 
The means of retention of these bearings is most ingenious. 
The cage is tapped for a 1-4-inch set screw, under the head of 
which a washer is located. This washer bears segmentary upon 
the outer race of the bearing, thus retaining it in place against 
end pressure. A number of these retainers are used about the 
periphery of the bearing race and the whole is securely locked 
by a wire threaded through holes in the heads of the set screws. 

As with any car having this distinctive ingenuity .of design, it 
is difficult to select just the points which are most interesting, 
exactly in the same way that it is difficult to describe with lucid 
reading interest a machine that differs in nothing from an ac- 
cepted past standard. One cannot help, 
though, being impressed at the Marmon 
factory with the enormous amount of 
detail work through which the pro- 
ducers must have fought their way to 
their present status. There is no crudity 
found anywhere — the Marmon method 
is used all through, but perfection of 
purpose has certainly been reached. 
Look, for instance, at the way in which 
the battery leads are taken care of. 
The sketch shows the copper tube X 
encasing them, carrying them up to 
safety from weather conditions within 
the haven of the dash. 

Overland Cars Being Made in Tents. 

To leave the Premier and Marmon 
factories and in a little while come to 
the Overland factory is to leave a staid 
eastern city and drop down in a real 
live western town. They are surely 
"going some" at the Overland . plant. 
They are literally building machines in 
large tents grouped about the factory 
precincts and every available inch of 
ground space is crammed with men who 
are bing persuaded to do their utmost to bear their part in the 
production of the Overland success — for it has been a success, this 
little machine. Everybody at the Overland plant has the most 
irregular habits as regards eating and sleeping and quite regular 
ones as to work all the rest of the time ; but through it all they 
carry a look of satisfaction that is unmistakable. On the dusty, 
bumpy road that runs past the factory doors test cars tear up 
and down just as hard as the men driving can send them. From 
a tent in the rear comes a continuous high-frequency rattle that 
tells of many engines on the test stands. In the factory proper 
no one has time to talk, for each and every one of them is a 
slave to success. The great rivalry of the plant is for the 
assemblers to beat the body builders, and it's a dead-heat race 
most of the time, for every available ounce of nerve pressure is 
being utilized by the entire working force to achieve that end. 




Speed Carbureter Jet. 
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Sectional View of a Prest-O-Llte Acetylene Gas Tank. 
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Overland Cars Being Built and Assembled Under Canvas. 

It's a neat little machine, too— it looks well, behaves well, has 
snap, power, speed and is exceptionally quiet. The writer has 
rarely ridden in a quieter low-powered car, and this feature of 
the Overland is the more remarkable since the change speed 
gear is of the planetary order located at the rear axle. There 
are some things in the construction which are hardly conven- 
tional, but some are exceptionally effective. One is the arrange- 
ment of the forward engine gears. These are of the single heli- 
cal type, and as such, except that it is rare practice to find them 
on a low-priced car, not remarkable. There is, however, a point 
of novelty that is distinctly worth while. The gear on the 
crankshaft has an extension to it which is free to turn on the 
shaft. By means of small springs tendency to relative motion 
is maintained between the gear proper and the extension, with 
the result that backlash in the gears working with the divided 
engine gear is entirely eliminated, irrespective of the amount of 
wear involved. 

Presto-O-Lite Factory a Hustling Plant. 

It is curious how the creation of an industry brings others in 
its wake. Few people have any idea of the magnitude of the 
American automobile industry per se, and still fewer of the 
extraordinary versatility of allied trades. For example, every 
autoist is conversant with the Prest-O-Lite tank and is thank- 
ful for the boon its invention conferred upon motors and man- 
kind, but not a tithe of the interested public has any idea of 
the magnitude of the organization necessary to handle the 
manufacture and recharging of such an itinerant accessory. 
Prest-O-Lite tanks are, of course, charged at various central 
local stations all over the country, but the bulk of the manufac- 
turing is done at the Indianapolis plant, although the drawn 
shells are from farther west. 

The shell is filled with a porous absorbent body, partially satur- 
ated with pure acetone, a chemical closely allied to ether, which 
has the property of absorbing acetylene gas to an extraordinary 
degree, which absorption properties are increased by the gas 
being introduced to the acetone at high pressure. During the 
process of absorption the acetone almost doubles its volume and 
its weight increases. 

The practical adaptation of these principles constitutes the 
Prest-O-Lite manufacturing process. The seamless steel shells 
are filled with an absorbent asbestos compound and the ends 
are brazed in. A known quantity of pure acetone is then intro- 
duced into the shell through the medium of the valve by means 
of a vacuum system. The tanks are then coupled to a pressure 
line carrying pure dry acetylene gas made from calcium carbide 
and water in huge generators and thoroughly scrubbed and dried. 
They are left on until heating of the tank from the internal 
absorption warns the operator that the first stage of filling is 



complete. The tanks are then permitted 
to cool, after which gas is again turned on, 
when, as a rule, the filling process com- 
pletes itself without further attention. 

To go closely into the process involved 
from a manufacturing standpoint would 
be exceedingly technical and, although in- 
teresting, somewhat out of place. To the 
lay mind by far the most engrossing of 
the mysteries of the Prest-O-Lite tank is 
the way in which its travels are tabu- 
lated. In the center of an annular table 
sits a young woman, and about her, placed 
radially, are card trays carrying ordinary 
card file size cards. These cards are se- 
rially and consecutively numbered and 
each card represents a tank — different 
sizes of tanks are accounted for by dif- 
ferent colored cards. One side of each 
card is devoted to shipping instructions, 
with dates of shipment; the other to ori- 
gin of consignment and dates, so that by 
taking a card out and glancing at either side consecutively one 
can tell exactly the tale of the journeying of that tank with 
reference to the home office. It's a marvel the way those tanks 
get around, almost like a fairy tale. A tank will start out from 
Indianapolis for Xew York and finish up in San Francisco 
months and months afterwards. The Prest-O-Lite company has 
its troubles, too. People manage to get the tanks full of water 
oflce in a while, although how it is done is a mystery to the firm. 
Then, notwithstanding instructions, they will insist on putting 
tanks on upside down, etc. 

Air-cooled Motors, Carbureters and High-wheelers. 

A concern that has been steadily working along in the auto- 
mobile accessory business for a long time now is the Speed 
Changing Pulley Company. Apart from the manufacture of 
double-opposed and four-cylinder air and water-cooled engines 
upon entirely standard lines, it also is established in the car- 
bureter branch of the industry. The carbureter this firm makes 
is now known as the Speed, but up to recently was termed the 
Universal; it has been on the market some time. To the mind 
of the writer, the jet device whereby the gasoline flow is regu- 
lated is one of the cleverest extant. It consists of a hollow 
stem having two very narrow saw cuts made in it. These cuts 
are meshed more or less as the gasoline supply is to be in- 
creased or cut down, as the case may be. This is particularly 
effective as an adjustment, as with it a change in the gasoline 
feed is quite gradual in its bearing upon the behavior of the 
carbureter. This firm, too, is experimenting at present with a 
high wheel buggy-type machine, 



KEEP THE STEERING WHEELS PARALLEL. 

Sometimes the front tire will wear abnormally, and the 
Diame may be put upon the tire manufacturer, while it is 
n ZZ 1 *° the WheeIs rullni "g out of parallel, and conse- 
quently there is rubbing on the ground as well as rolling, 

Z V u With a car of S° od manufacture this may 

M thought an impossibility, but this is not the case if the car 

« a.. / hand ' ed in daily use - ° ne frequently sees a 

wrenfhi™ Tu / m ° VC a Car from one P lace to another ' 
wrenching the f ro „, whee | s round by mcans „ f the steer . 

enable on °" SMio "^- A = *e Seeing gear 

the f roM IheW ° f ^ 

trreat 1 ' s,ress on the steering arms is very 

I A k COnse< > uentl y they are liable to be bent, and, 
in thU m ,° T bent out of sha P<=> with much handling 
from St™?""" I At,ention ha * a"so been called to the ill-effects 
stram.ng the gear with the hand wheel when stationary. 
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Novel-shaped Coat of Clan Plaid Taffeta. 

'"pHE woman who fancies that almost any long coat, small 
1 hat and enveloping veil will answer for an automobile 
excursion makes a grievous mistake. Makeshift garb for 
such a purpose is quite liable to cause her to appear prepos- 
terously out of date. Moreover, out of regard for her hosts 
she should endeavor to be as smartly clad as is possible. 

Midsummer automobiling is now so attractive a character 
that many women of unlimited bank account do not resist 
the temptation to purchase a number of outfits of distinctly 
different types. Some of these costumes are of a somber 
tone, others are almost frivolous looking, but all of them 
are decidedly smart. 

In selecting an outfit for a tour of several weeks' dura- 
tion, such as many family parties take at this season of the 
year, it should be remembered that luggage space must be 
economized to the utmost. Consequently it is best to limit 
the number of long coats to one. This should be a rubber- 
ized rainproof garment of invisibly striped or plaided mohair, 
of some color that will not readily show the dust. For this 
purpose a medium shade of gray is excellent or the khaki 
brown that is now so fashionable and accords so well with a 
natural hued pongee traveling frock. These come in ulster 
shapes that are smooth-fitting across the shoulders, where 
the fulness is taken up with tailored darts. There is no un- 
necessary bulk about the hips, but the lower portion of the 
skirt slopes sufficiently to afford comfort when the wearer 
is seated and to prevent the garment from wrinkling at the 
knees. These coats have double-breasted fronts, fastening 
with moderately sized buttons, covered with satin matching 
the turn-back cuffs and turn-over collar. With such a coat 
may be worn a mohair-crowned and kid-visored cap, covered 
with a chiffon veil of a matching tint unless the fair automo- 
bilist possesses the moral courage to don a red veil, which 
better than one of any other color will protect her complex- 
ion from the sun. 
For a short trip, during which there is a slight chance of 



being exposed to rough weather, there are coats of pearl 
gray, champagne or pure white crepe de chine and twilled 
silk, which are exceedingly attractive. They are developed 
somewhat on directoire lines, in that they outline the figure 
without actually defining it and are short-waisted at the 
back. In front they close to below the knees with a single 
row of large fabric-covered buttons, so that when the wearer 
is seated in the car her frock is quite as adequately pro- 
tected as if worn beneath a utility ulster. Of the flame 
class are the stunning garments which are also used for car- 
riage and country evening coats. These are of champagne- 
colored rough pongee, long, semi-fitting, double-breasted, 
closing with two rows of chased silver buttons resembling 
tiny inverted bowls: Their wide, turn-over collars and cuffs 
are broadly banded or piped with black satin and faced with 
corded silk of the genuine Hungarian cerise, which most 
nearly resembles that of the uncooked beet. The entire coat 
is lined with the same deep, vivid shade and there is a touch 
of it on the long black satin scarf which draws the collar 
together beneath the chin. With a garment of this charac- 
ter the hat must needs be of a distinctive character, like the 
pongee and Panama combinations or the natty little turbans 
of colored fine straw with crowns, bands or scarfs brightly 
striped, that are now so deservedly popular. 

Another type of autoing coat which is popular for short 
midsummer trips is of checked and striped linen, which is 
neither dust or rainproof, but exceedingly light and cool, 
and possesses the merit of laundering in a satisfactory man- 
ner. These wraps are often the third piece of a linen cos- 
tume comprising a jumper suit, a princess or a skirt and 
blouse of tobacco brown, dark blue or tan linen trimmed with 
contrasting shade or color. To accompany them are linen 
caps of the same hue, but rather more becoming headgear 
for both young and middle-aged women are the linen turban 
and toque shapes carrying short wings and quills. 

There are certain accessories which every woman should 
take when starting on a trip of more than a day's duration. 
One of these is the rubberized and flannel-lined tweed or 
serge shoulder cape that is deep enough to reach to her hips 
and has a collar wide enough to protect her neck. Some of these 
capes have hoods which 
may be drawn over a 
moderately sized hat in 
case of a sudden rain- 
storm, but these are 
hardly so comfortable 
or so readily adjusted 
as are the separate 
hoods of silk-lined rub- 
ber, generously punc- 
tured with ventilation 
eyelefs. Another acces- 
sory which should never 
be omitted is the hip- 
length sweater, with its 
high collar and long 
sleeves, which comes in 
several colors and is of 
the finest zephyr. Such 
garments have prevented 
many a thinly clad auto- 
inobilist from contract- 
ing a severe cold. As 
they cling closely to the 
figure, even the woman 
who considers herself 
just a bit too plump for 
the prevailing long-lined 
classic effects need not 

fear that they will add am Ready to Take the Wheel. 
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Auto Masks That Are Becoming. 



too perceptibly to 
her apparent bulk. 

Now that the 
sleeves of all day- 
time gowns are 
made so much long- 
er and actually pro- 
tect the forearms, 
long-wristed gloves, 
which formerly kept 
the draft from 
whisking up the 
wide wrist openings 
of her touring coat, 
are no longer nec- 
essary. The gloves 
designed for mid- 
summer are of spun 
silk or lisle, with 
double finger tips 
and palms lined 
with kid. These are 
the most comforta- 



ble affairs imaginable and infinitely prettier on the hands than 
were those of heavy pelt that were so generally worn last year. 
Few, save the women who actually take the wheel, use gauntlets, 
and these are made similarly to those worn by men, save that 
the cuffs are sometimes stitched. If silk and lisle gloves are not 
comfortable, the next best choice is wash chamois. These are 
necessarily very loose fitting and therefore not so smart look- 
ing as are those of woven materials. 

Women who constantly use the car find that in the long 
run it is better to wear high-topped shoes, as the ankles are 
apt to get chilled during a long ride. Moreover, such foot- 
gear looks more modest when the wearer must alight from a 
car within full view of the occupants of a hotel or clubhouse 
veranda. It is always best to have the shoes match the 
shade of the coat, and if this garment be of gray or tan the 
desired hue may be found in ooze calf, which is exceedingly 
flexible and therefore comfortable. 

Although every automobile coat is supposed to have ca- 
pacious pockets over the hips or at the side seams, a hand 
3)ag of moderate pro- 
•J>or$on"s is an addi- 
tion^) convenience. 

pigskin novelties 
of this .description 
are perfectly equip- 
ped with all the small- 
est toilet conven- 
iences arranged so 
compactly that in the 
remaining space may 
be put a China silk 
dressing jacket, an 
extra handkerchief 
or two, and a pair of 
stockings and slip- 
pers, not forgetting 
the dainty embroid- 
ery or lace-trimmed 
"nightie" of soft cot- 
ton that may be fold- 
ed into small compass. 
It is the presence or 
lack of these numer- 
ous small accessories 
that make for com- 
fort or the reverse 
when on tour, and 

only the woman who T . M , ♦„_„, _ . , 

Two-toned Fashionable Costume. 




knows what it is to cover a hundred miles a day over an ex- 
tremely dusty road can realize what it means to arrive at a 
hotel m the last extremity of dustiness, only to find that the 
process of rejunevation must be accomplished with the meager 
facilities afforded by the public hostelry. Despite the apparently 
adequate protection that the proper garments afford, the dust 
and dirt are all-pervading. 

Smart Clan Plaid Taffeta Coat—Every woman who has the 
slightest claim to Scotch ancestry selects the plaid of her 
particular clan when buying a taffeta automobile coat of that 
type. Because the patterns are of themselves effective, the 
garments are developed on the simplest of lines. Some of them 
have absolutely plain fronts, which fasten at the left side 
just below the waist line and again near the shoulder by 
lapping over the top of the draped sleeve, which gives the 
sloping shoulder effect to the garment. The vogue of satin 
trimmings shows in the tassel-ended necktie, and the dia- 
mond-shaped epaulets and the cuff insets. 

Ready to Take the Wheel.— Women who are expert driv- 
ers of automobiles contrive to get themselves up most ef- 
fectively for their diversion, although it is necessary to wear 
a coat sufficiently roomy about the shoulders and arms to 
allow the body perfect freedom. As a veil is liable to blow 
across the face and impede the view, it is for the nonce dis- 
carded in favor of a semi-hood, which protects the hair and 
ears from dust This is of the same material as the rubber- 
ized white coat and is attached to the under side of the hat 
brim. The silk covered rough straw hat should be so close 
fitting that the wind will not disturb it. It is trimmed with 
dark wings and fancy braid to match the kid gauntlets. 

Masks.— To protect the complexion from freckles, sunburn 
and tan and at the same time to obtain an uninterrupted 
view of the scenery is a problem only to be solved by the 
motoring mask. This is built upon a slender wire frame, 
shaped to fit over the nose and beneath the chin, and is com- 
posed of isinglass veiled with a ten-inch ruffle of white point 
lace. Such masks may be adjusted to hats of any shape and 
are put on before the veil or hood is arranged. As they 
leave only the eyes exposed they are quite as becoming as 
the face veils worn by the women of the Far East. 

Two-toned Costumes.— Among the most attractive of the 
widely checked rubberized taffeta motoring coats are the 
ulsters in two tones of blue, brown or green, having double- 
breasted fronts, closing with medium-sized buttons, patch 
pockets similarly decorated and cuffs and collar of the dark- 
est hue. The two-tone scheme of coloring is carried out in 
tne hat and veil, the straw turban being of the darker shade 
and trimmed with a soft silk scarf of matching hue, and the 
veil of the pale tinted chiffon embroidered with dark polka 
dots and finished with a scalloped edge. 



THROUGH BOSTON-NORTH SHORE ROUTE OPEN. 

hJnTj' J u ' y ' 3 ~ An important concession to automobilists has 
to LTn Metr0D0lita n Park Commission in the opening 

LZT,[ * ° f ,he ReVere Beach drivewav °" e very day 

dav sl7 Umme ; eXCep ' ' hc aftern °°»s and evenings of Satur- 
of road conT f h °' idaVS - This drivewav * a ^on stretch 
from f , 8 Re vere Beach parkway, the main route 

of the na W ! V ^'c ^ a " d bevond - wi,h the - tensi °" 
for automlir T ' ^ ™ d leadin * int ° Lv »"- Heret0 " 

s-merre b X\Z„ Perm , itt t d * ^ d ™ h ** 
i" the morning W 1 " ° C, ° Ck at " ight and before " °' clock 
except Saturn™ o , opening of the driveway at all times 

a conlpl! park y ' ro S u U t nday ™t h ° Iidav afternoons and evenings, 
able. Previoul 1, h <™*°*™ to the North Shore is avail- 
street crowded withT ^ had " USe a narrow toWn 
the driveway, and it 1"* ^ beaCh visitors in the rear of 
which to drive a from bein S a pleasant route over 
car a t any time of the day. 
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The French War Balloon 



Republique" Ready for Flight at Molsson. 

propeller, and 



DARIS, July g.— Republique, the dirigible automobile balloon of 
• which France is so justly proud, has been launched. At 3 
0 clock of a calm June morning there was bustle and activity 
around the big Lebaudy shed on the plains of Moisson, 30 miles 
to the northwest of Paris. At 4 a. m. the successor of the un- 
fortunate Palrie majestically came forth into the open air and at 
live o'clock George Juchmes mounted on board and gave the 
order for the big Panhard engine to be cranked. Three minutes 
later the Republique was heading off to the west on its first trip 
in its natural element. 

It was a mere formal preliminary flight that was attempted, 
the pilot and his crew of three being satisfied after the airship 
had evolved in all directions for a period of 34 minutes. For 
the-next six days trips will be made every morning, weather con- 
ditions being favorable, the military crew will be trained, and 
at the end of that time the army commission will be invited to 
attend the official trial trips, during one of which the automo- 
bile balloon will be called upon to travel at full speed for two 
hours. A brief stay at Chalons-Meudon will follow, pending 
the construction of the special dock 
at the eastern frontier town to which 
the fighting unit will be attached. 
Some authorities .declare that Toul 
will receive the Republique; there 
are others of the opinion that the 
registered port will be Belfort. It 
'S certain, in any case, that the Ger- 
mans will have the war balloon as a 
near neighbor. 

s ° far as the balloon portion is 
concerned, George Juchmes has 
bu.lt the Republique on practically 
same lin « as the military diri- 
ffble Patrie which escaped and was 
never found. Overall length is 200 
"et; greatest diameter is 34 feet; to- 
tal cubic measurements are 130,000 
*«'• When filled wtih pure hydro- 
gen gas, the lifting capacity of the 
balloon ,s 2,5,3 Maximum 

Z ,u ? miles an hour . and the 
"me the balloon can remain aloft at 
a normal speed without renewal 
"s gasohne supply i s eleven hours. 
If >e power plant of the Repub 



lique is a 70-horsepower four-cylin- 
der Panhard motor carried in the 
center of the cage and operating a 
couple of two-bladed propellers at 
each side of the airship. A clutch is 
interposed between the motor and 
the propeller shaft and a gear-box 
is provided. The motor has high 
tension magneto ignition with stor- 
■nge batteries as a stand-by, the gears 
this time being completely enclosed. 
As will be remembered it was pri- 
marily owing to a mechanic's jacket 
engaging in the open gears and strip- 
ping them that the Palrie was lost. 
The cooling arrangements are iden- 
tical with those of Panhard touring 
cars, the familiar type of radiator 
being carried on the port side of the 
cage, just behind the propeller. 

Extra precautions have had to be 
taken with the exhaust, for any care- 
lessness in this respect might lead 
to the entire destruction of the bal- 
loon. The manifold is carried out 
on the port side right opposite the 
is led into a triple muffler, each one having a 
specially designed radiating surface. The discharge into the 
air takes place fully astern and under the cage. All gasoline is 
carried in a large tank with pointed ends suspended to the under- 
side of the cage, the liquid naturally being under pressure. 
Should any leak take place the fuel would be carried clear away 
from the cage, thus reducing fire risks to the minimum. 

The internal compensating balloonet, the object of which is to 
overcome the inequalities caused through distention or loss of 
gas, is normally filled with a pump driven off the motor. As a 
provision against any possible breakdown of the machinery it 
can, however, be operated by means of a hand wheel. 

An improved feature of the Republique is the use of lateral 
wings by means of which it is possible to raise and lower the 
balloon in a very large degree without the loss of ballast. An 
example of this was given on the first trial trip, the airship 
leaving ground, evolving for half an hour at a height of over 
100 yards and coming back to its shed without throwing out 
an ounce of sand, or having its gas valves disturbed. 



of 




Republique" Returning to Its Shed After Successful Flight. 
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As soon as the Republique has gone through its official tests 
and been handed over to the military authorities George Juchmes, 
its designer, will busy himself with the improvement of the 
Lebaudy, one of his earliest dirigibles, and later will commence 
the construction of the Liberie, sister ship of the Republique. 

The material employed in the construction of the gas bag of 
the Republique is rubbered cotton supplied by the Continental 



Caoutchouc Company from their German factory. The various 
sections are fastened together by a sewing machine, the seams 
being covered by bands of rubber cloth. The interior ballonnet 
is constructed in the same way, and is provided with four auto- 
matic air valves releasing the air when a certain pressure is at- 
tained so that the regulation of the extremely important essential 
of the airship is taken care of without the operator's attention. 



DELAGRANGE MAKES RECORD WHICH FARMAN ECLIPSES 



MILAN, July 9. — Leon Delagrange still holds the world's 
flying record, his latest performance having carried him 
far beyond any of his rivals having made public flights in 
Europe. At seven o'clock of the evening of June 22, in the 
presence of a large number of spectators and under the con- 
trol of an official delegation, the Parisian sculptor started up 
his Voisin flying-machine, rose into the air without any hesita- 
tion, and remained aloft 16 minutes 30 seconds, thus beating 
his own record of IS minutes 20 seconds made at Rome. 

In connection with the flight it is worth noticing that the 
flying machine is in absolutely the same condition as when it 
left the Voisin Brothers' shops. The motor is the same 50- 
horsepower eight-cylinder Antoinette, unchanged except for a 
larger capacity water tank. This record performance of Dela- 
grange bears out the declarations of Levavasseur, the builder 
of the Antoinette engine, that the aeroplanes could remain aloft 
indefinitely in a calm weather, the length of the flights being 
entirely limited by the ability of the pilots. When, a few months 
ago, a three-minute flight was a remarkable performance, 
Levavasseur maintained that the only obstacle to a flight of as 
many hours lay in the pilots themselves. "It is not because of 
lack of water or the using up of the gasoline supply that 
Farman and Delagrange cannot make longer flights, but entirely 
because they are not sufficiently trained to remain aloft longer. 
Flying is an entirely new experience, and at the end of a few 
minutes the men become afraid." 

Levavasseur's theory has been proven correct, for Farman 
has progressed from six yards to as many miles with the orig- 
inal type of machine and Delagrange has lengthened his flights 
from one minute to 16 merely by personal training. It is abso- 
lutely certain that the prize for a flight of 30 minutes will be 
captured by either Farman or Delagrange before the summer 
is far advanced. 



It is estimated that the distance covered by Delagrange in 
his record spin through the air was eleven miles. This, how- 
ever, is only approximate and is on the supposition that the ma- 
chine was traveling at the rate of 50 kilometers an hour. As 
cat. be readily understood it is a somewhat difficult matter to 
accurately register the distance covered by a flying machine, 
especially when the course is a circular one, as was the case 
with Delagrange, it being out of the question to follow it. 

It had been hoped that a flying match would be disputed at 
Milan between Delagrange and Farman. It has been impossible, 
however, to arrange conditions and after a couple of days 
here Farman has left for Paris. Delagrange remains until 
Wednesday, when he will leave for Turin, in which town he has 
engaged to make public performances. 

According to one authority the public performances of Dela- 
grange in Italy will have netted him a profit of not less than 
$60,000. In France practically nothing had been gained, for 
Delagrange just missed the few big prizes offered and never 
obtained a cent from public demonstrations. It is also de- 
clared by the same authority that Delagrange has under considr 
eration a trip to the United States for demonstration purposes, 
believing that if a tour were organized in the Eastern States 
it would be a complete financial success. 



According to cable advices, Henry Farman has eclipsed Leon 
Delagrange's record of remaining aloft of 16 minutes and 30 
seconds, made June 22, at Milan, Italy. At Paris, July 6, Far- 
man succeeded in remaining with his aeroplane in the air for 
20 minutes and 20 seconds, covering a distance of 18 kilometers, 
thereby winning the prize of $2,000 offered by M. Armengard. 

M. Bleriot made an attempt the same day to win the same 
prize with his monoplane, but succeeded in remaining in the 
air only 10 minutes and 23 seconds. 



FARMAN TO HAKE FLIGHTS IN AMERICA? 

Announcement was made in New York papers last Saturday 
that Henry Farman, the noted French aviator, who has been 
conducting experiments in France, had signed a contract with 
a syndicate headed by Samuel Bowman, a real estate operator 
in St. Louis, to give a scries of fifteen exhibitions in this 
country this summer for $24,600,- or approximately $1,600 for 
each flight that he engage's to undertake. 

The shows are to be given in enclosures! An. admission fee 
is to be charged, although the press agent avers that the syndi- 
cate, which has guaranteed the money to Farman, is entirely 
altruistic and is "in it" for science and not for profit. The 
members of the syndicate, however, hail from St. Louis, Mo., 
that State in which, it is said, everything lias to be made mani- 
fest, and someone will have to be "shown." 

That there is "money in flying shows" is indicated by the fact 
that a little dissension is apparent already between the promoters 
of them. The St. Louis syndicate had hoped to sign that other 
noted European flyer, Delagrange, and to have contests between 
him and Farman. The first exhibition is to be held at Brighton 
Beach during the present month, though the French aviator has 
been having trouble in shipping his apparatus to this country. 



BOSTON AERONAUTS TO BUY BALLOON. 

Boston, July 13.— The Xew England Aero Club is no longer 
to be a balloonless organization, as the members, at a meeting, 
have voted to purchase a balloon. The sum of $615 has been 
subscribed toward the purchase and it is expected that the bal- 
ance will soon be in hand. The committee is considering the 
purchase of the balloon "Boston." It will be located for the 
present at North Adams or Pittsfield, but later on it is hoped 
to have a balloon park at Lowell, Worcester or Fitchburg. The 
club voted to subscribe to the agreement of the Aero Club of 
America concerning the requirements of a pilot. So far the 
only qualified pilot of the New England club is Charles J. 
Glidden, who lias made ten ascensions in this country and 
abroad. Other members who have made ascensions are Pro- 
fessor A. Lawrence Rotch and H. Helm Clayton. 

At the meeting Professor Rotch, the president, showed a set 
of instruments he had devised for finding latitude and longitude 
while in a balloon. The instruments include a sextant cor- 
rected for the horizon and a self-recording barometer giving the 
height. Mr. Glidden exhibited his ballooning outfit, which 
weighs 22 pounds, all packed in a case, thus making it extremely 
convenient to carry around as baggage when traveling. 
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BAD TURNS MAKE ARROWHEAD TIMES SLOW 



NEW YORK, July 13. — As the venue for a hill-climbing 
course, Depot Lane, which is a twisting thoroughfare con- 
necting the uplands of Washington Heights with the site of 
Fort Washington on the river, and incidentally with a railroad 
depot, from which it derives its title, proved not to be all that 
could be desired by any means. It is only three furlongs, or 
at least that is all the hill that it can boast, and quick times 
might well have been expected over such a short distance had 
not the very bad kink in its upper half, for which the Lane has 




Bourgue In Knox Setting Record Mark for the Hill. 

always been noted, compelled the drivers to practically come 
to a stop, while the remainder of the course was not sufficient 
to permit of gathering speed a second time. The event was 
the first annual hillclimb of the Riverside Motor Club and fur- 
nished considerable entertainment for a large crowd in spite of 
the comparatively slow times. 

The Knox cars gathered in several of the principal honors of 
the day. Dennison, in the free-for-all class, covering the course 
in :23 2-5— the day's record for time. The next best time was 
also made by a Knox, driven by W. Bourgue, in .23 4-5. He 
also won in three other classes, with a shade more of time 
against him, but giving creditable performances nevertheless. 

Frank E. Dunnell's Ford won two other events, while single 
victories went respectively to H. E. Wagner's Babcock, Tommy 
Forbes' Overland, and M. Klar's Kelton, all in the taxicab class. 

The taxicab contest was the closest event of the day, putting 
the official stop watch to a severe test, and Kelton got the de- 



cision on a fifth of a second's margin to the good, furnishing 
momentary excitement for the assemblage along the course. 

Swan with his Stearns who finished second in the class for 
cars listed at $4,000 and over, protested the Knox, winner, on 
the ground that the latter car was catalogued lower than $4,000 
and in consequence not eligible to compete in the event 
in the class with the Stearns. This protest was noted and will 
be acted upon later, no announcement being made until then. 

The American, with Stewart Elliott at the wheel, nearly 
mixed matters in one event, when the steering gear jammed 
just as he was about to take the turn. The car headed for a 
stone fence, but fortunately struck a point where the fence 
opened into a field, where it was brought under control. Aside 
from this there were no accidents owing to the extreme caution 
exercised by the drivers in taking the curve, which is without 
a doubt by far the worst that any of the most seasoned drivers 
in hill-climbing contests have had to snake a car around in all 
their experience, and that is saying a great deal. 

Below are the results of the various events. 

GASOLINE CARS, $850 OR LESS. 

1. Ford 15 Frank Dunnell :32 2-5 

2. Maxwell 12-14 W. 6. Ladd 1:012-5 

3. Gyroscope 18 A. Comancho 1:14 2-5 

ELECTRIC VEHICLES, ANT PRICE. 

1. Babcock Electric — H. E. Wagner •_• :41 2-5 

2. Babcock Electric - 



- Dr. A. C. Mcintosh. 

GASOLINE CARS, 1851 TO 11,250. 

Ford 15 Frank Dunnell :30 2-5 

Overland 22 Tommy Forbes :38 3-5 

GASOLINE CARS, $1,251 TO $2,000. 

. 22 Tommy Forbes :45 

. 30 G. T. Manville : 49 4-5 



Overland 

P. & S. Sklmabout 

GASOLINE CARS, $2,001 TO $3,000. 

Knox 30-36 William Bourgue 

.F. L. Lescauft.. 



.Frank Dunnell., 



P. & S. Six-Sixty. 
Ford 40 

GASOLINE CARS, $3,001 TO $4,000. 

Knox 30-36 William Bourgue 

American 60 Stewart Elliott 

GASOLINE CARS. $4,000 AND OVER. 

Knox 30-36 William Bourgue 

Stearns 30 K. Swan.... 

Lozler 46 Harry Mlchener 

American 60 Stewart Elliott 

FREE-FOR-ALL, ALL MAKES AND POWER. 

Knox 48 A. Dennison 

Knox 30-36 William Bourgue 

American 50 Stewart Elliott 

TAXICABS TO CARRY FOUR PERSONS. 

Kelton 30 M. Klar.. 

Knox 25-30 A. Dennison 

Garford 30 S. H. Elliott 

Blanchl 22 Felix Prossem 

Franklin 18 Charles F. Fox 



24 4-5 
26 3-5 
30 3-5 



3-5 

2- 5 

3- 5 
3-5 



2- 5 

3- 5 

4- 5 



3- b 

4- 5 
2-5 
4-5 
4-5 




At the Foot of Arrowhead Hill When the Cars Were Lined Up Awaiting Their Turns at the Trials. 
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LAUNCHING THE GOOD ROADS CAMPAIGN. 

Being the first concerted movement of its kind, much 
was naturally expected of the initial Legislative and Good 
Roads Convention of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion which held the boards at Buffalo last week, but not 
even the most optimistic advocates of uniform and rea- 
sonable legislation and improved highways would have 
cared to commit himself to the extent of predicting more 
than a fraction of the actual results that have been 
achieved. Some idea of the widespread interest mani- 
fested in the event may be gained when it is stated that not 
only were the State engineers and other highway authori- 



ties from many States of the Union present, but the Fed- 
eral Government was also represented, thus revealing in 
an unmistakable manner that the nation as a whole is 
actually awakening to the importance of improving its 
vast network of highways. 

Had it done nothing more than to call general attention 
to the fact that legislation in this country on the subject 
of the automobile is utterly without rhyme or reason, 
where the majority of the States is concerned, and that 
a man may constitute himself a criminal merely by at- 
tempting to pass from one to another in a power-driven 
vehicle, the legislative branch of the convention would 
have justified its existence. But it did a great deal more, 
and it is quite safe to say that the result of the efforts of 
the various authorities who gathered to discuss the legal 
aspect, of automobiling will form an entering wedge, the 
effect of which will be plainly apparent within the next 
year or two. Contradictory and unreasonable legislation, 
passed in a spirit of medievalism, is as much out of place 
in the twentieth century as are the miles and miles of 
meandering and holey cowpaths, which, through lack of 
some equally brief and comprehensive term, we are com- 
pelled to call roads. Both "retard the progress and devel- 
opment of the automobile and greatly lessen its useful- 
ness," to quote Chairman Terry, and, it may be added, 
one is as necessary as the other. 

Apart entirely from the vast amount of good work that 
was directly accomplished in the limited time available, on 
both the subjects for which the convention assembled, its 
indirect influence in awakening public opinion to the true 
state of affairs is incalculable. Once the man in the street 
comes to a realization of the fact that, though he may 
never be the possessor of one, the development of the 
automobile and its most important mission, the improve- 
ment of the highway, affect him, opposition will melt 
away as if by magic and results, once so difficult of attain- 
ment, will follow naturally from the inertia of the vast 
force thus set in motion. 

# # # 

FRENCH RACING PLANS MISCARRY. 

It is now in order for the French automobile industry, 
which controls racing in that country, to institute a new 
annual classic— one in which French chances will not be 
40 or 50 to i, but 100 to 1. France must be a winner 
every tune. The Grand Prix gave promise of this and 
the first year results appeared to justify the killing of the 
Gordon Bennett, but in 1907 a mere tyro at automobile 
building, Italy, scooped all the honors. That was bad 
enough in all conscience, but this year, Helas! C'est a 
pleurer a chaudes larmes, the Teutons, the very last peo- 
ple on earth by whom the Frenchman cares to be beater?, 
took everything there was to be had, and as handily as you 
please. It is indeed a bitter pill for French pride to swal- 
low that none of her crack drivers of many years' expe- 
rience was able to cross the line better than fourth. 

Galling enough to be beaten by one's dearest enemy 
under any circumstances, but to be so utterly over- 
whelmed that there is scarcely a straw of consolation to 
be grasped anywhere, certainly "it is to weep the hot 
tears. Nothing remains for France but the glory of 
bygone victories and the necessity for framing up some- 
thing new. Exactly what form this may take, it is hard 
to predict, but certainly an excuse exists for changing. 
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Delegatea Arriving In Front of Headquarters at the Hotel Iroquola. 



DUFFALO, July p.— The second day of the Good Roads and 
D Legislative convention of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation was intensely interesting and marked an epoch in the 
general progress of automobiling. Owing to the necessitated 
absence of Chairman Robert P. Hooper, of the A. A. A. Good 
Roads Board, ex-Governor N. J. Bachelder, Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, took the chair, and carried out to the letter the 
program prepared by the general committee in charge. 

The committee on resolutions was given a hearing and the reso- 
lutions presented by Charles T. Terry, chairman, were unanim- 
ously adopted. In brief they pledge the National Grange, the 
American Roadmakers' Association, and the American Automo- 
bile Association to work for the election of legislators, national 
and State, who will support the uniform state motor vehicle law 
proposed by the A. A. A. and the enactment of the Federal 
automobile registration law. Governor Bachelder in the open- 
ing address raised the points of difference between automobilists 
and farmers, giving his opinion that obstructive legislation 
operating against automobile owners has been justifiable to an 
extent, owing to the coming of the "speed maniac" and his 
life-endangering use of the highways where the horse is still 
the prime motive power. 

Referring to the alleged road destroying effects of the auto- 
mobile, he suggested that the facts relating to the effects of 
automobile traffic on improved roads should be ascertained be- 



gument' the contention that 
the motor-driven vehicles 
would prove, an economical 
transport for the farmer. 

In advocating Federal ap- 
propriations, the Governor 
called attention to an unfair 
division of tax expenditures 
—the farmers, one of the 
country's most productive 
tax-paying classes, not re- 
ceiving their just share in 
the expenditure. He said : 

"The farmers are deter- 
mined that this state of af- 
fairs shall not continue. They 
have made up their minds 
that Congress must devote a 
share of the annual appro- 
priations to the construction 
and maintenance of our 
roads. Some of us believe 
that the creation of a Na- 
tional Highway Commission, 
with power to organize an 
efficient corps of trained 
road engineers, who, In co- 
operation with the State and 
local highway authorities, 
the Federal grants, would be 



fore 



raising needless alarm over the alleged destructive tenden- 



cy of the inflated rubber tire. 
Governor Bachelder then proved by statistics, figures and ar- 



would supervise the disbursement^! 

a highly satisfactory solution of the important good roads problem.' 

In conclusion he said that Federal aid in road improvement 
will not lessen the interest of states, counties, and townships in 
this matter. To the contrary, it will have a stimulative effect. 

"New York's Highway Code" was the subject discussed by 
Senator Jotham P. Adds, of New York. He outlined the sys- 
tem of road maintenance, telling of the subdivision of the 
great work. The Highway Commission consists of three mem- 
bers: a civil engineer and representatives of two political par- 
ties—one in powci. ihe other second highest in number of votes 
cast. For the technical work of general supervision and for- 
mulation of plans the State is divided in this division under di- 
vision engin-crs who constitute the right arm of the commis- 
sion in dealing with the work both of construction and repair 
of the State and county highways. Ample clerical and engineer- 
ing forces are provided for this general work, and underneath 
the division engineer is either a county superintendent in case 
the Board of Supervisors see fit to appoint one or a district su- 
perintendent who shall have charge of more than 5,000 linear 
miles of highway — the district to be erected and the superin- 
tendent to be appointed by State Highway Commission. He 
concluded by saying that upon the adoption of the statute, after 
it has been strengthened by the recommendation of the com- 
mission, citizens of New York will be well assured that they 
have a piece of constructive legislation covering the entire sub- 
ject of highways which will be at least the equal of any high- 
way statute in the United State*, and under which the $50,000,- 
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Group of A. A. A. Officials Stand for the Camera. 



000 granted by the State and the $35,000,000 contributed by the 
towns and the counties will be honestly, economically and wisely 
expended; and that by education and due supervision a great 
advance will be made in the repair and maintenance of roads. 

The discussion of "The Improvement of Town Roads" was 
taken up by Stephen Ryan, State Road Director of New York 
State Roads. The speaker deplored the lack of a perfect un- 
derstanding between automobilists and- town officials. He said: 

If I stood here for the purpose of addressing a body of automu- 
blllsts, and them only, I think I would try to convince them that 
their greatest difficulty Is that they do not understand the countr> 
people and the difficulties they have to overcome in good road 
building; and I would also try to convince them that they have 
got to look to these people for the solution of this problem. 

If I stood here to talk to a body of town officers and Grangers, 
and to them only, I think I would try to convince them that their 
greatest difficulty Is that they do not understand the motives of the 
automobilists and the good that they have done In creating au 
Interest in this work and In getting the money for Improvements. 

He then described the financial stringency existing in some 
towns, quoting instances where good road making was badly 
handicapped by appropriations that ran as low as $100 a mile. 
Per contra, the town of East Chester, in Westchester County, 
New York, has $1,138 a mile with which to work its roads. 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign of the times is shown in 
Mr. Ryan's statement that, in 1809, the first year under the 
money system, $173,000 was spent in the money system towns 
for highway purposes. Five years later this had increased to 
$1,291,000. Last' year, including bridges and extraordinary re- 
pairs, $3,812,000 was spent and we estimate that next year with 
all the towns under the money system $6,135,000 will be spent 
on highways and bridges on town roads. 

"The Call for Good Roads and the Propriety and Need for 
Federal Aid," was handled in a thorough manner by F. A. Der- 
thick, Master of the Ohio State Grange. Mr. Derthick, speak- 
ing along lines similar to those of Governor Bachelder, said : 




An Enthusiastic Good Roads Advocate In His Apperson. 



I look forward to the time when the auto will be of practical 
service in the country, not only In the transportation of our crops 
from farms remote from shipping points, but in the transportation 
of our children to the centralized schools of the future, thus obvi- 
ating the enforced Irksome ride of some hours each day over dirt 
roads that at times are bottomless. The nation has given aid to 
railways, which has resulted in developing rich sections of our 
country and placed the United States In the forefront as a com- 
mercial nation. This policy was criticised at the time, but whethei 
tight or wrong the policy now seems wise, from a business point 
of view, as It has added billions of dollars to our national wealth. 
As a tax asset government aid to railroads proved a good Invest- 
ment, for to say nothing of the vast Increase in value of real 
estate, , and consequent, swelling of the duplicates of the various 
States traversed by these assisted railroads, the roads themselves 
have been no mean contributors in meeting public expenses. 

The Motor Parkway, Long Island's new special highway for 
automobiles only, was well described by A. R. Pardington, gen- 
eral manager of the Parkway. His talk concerning this "Auto 
Utopian" project was immensely enjoyed by his hearers, es- 
pecially those representing the automobiling side of the assembly. 

D. Ward King of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
told his hearers about the treatment of earth roads, during which 
the split log idea was brought forward and thoroughly explained. 

A. W. Campbell, Deputy Minister of Public Works of the 
Province of Ontario, spoke interestingly on the new road era 
in Ontario and told of the good work which has been done 
there in the past and what is proposed in the future. 

Of special interest to the grange and farmers generally was 
the address of F. N. Godfrey, master of the New York State 
Grange, who spoke on "Good Roads and Automobiling from 
the Farmer's Standpoint" and who impressed the need of a 
give-and-take policy and mutual cooperation on each side. 

"The Highways of Massachusetts" were discussed by Harold 
Parker, chairman of the Massachusetts Highway Commission, 
and James W. Abbott of Nevada, late U. S. Highway Commis- 
sioner for the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States, told of 
the "Road Problems of the Pacific Coast." 

The delegates found the press of business on Wednesday 
morning so great that it was long after the set hour for final 
adjournment that the hall was cleared. The last hour of the 
convention was a crush, but President Hotchkiss managed to 
push through several important matters calculated to forward 
the Good Roads movement. 

Resolutions were readily passed, calling for a convention of 
the A. A. A. every year, and the following committee on ar- 
rangement was appointed to handle the convention in 1909: 
Robert P. Hooper of Philadelphia, chairman of the Good Roads 
Board of the A. A. A.: N. J. Bachelder of Concord, N. H., 
master of the National Grange; J. H. McDonald of Hartford, 
Conn., president of the American Roadmakers' Association; 
Charles T. Terry of New York, chairman of the A. A. A. legis- 
lative board ; S. D. Waldon of Detroit, representing the National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers; W. H. Hotchkiss, 
president of the A. A. A. ; and F. H. Elliott, secretary. 

The A. A. A, the National Grange and the Roadmakers' As- 
sociation by resolution have pledged themselves to work for a 
Federal automobile law, as well as for favorable good roads leg- 
islation in Congress, and. a committee of 24 appointed to see that 
the resolutions won't go the way of the New Year's resolve. 

The Currier law, now pending in Congress, was unanimously 
endorsed and the three associations joined in one resolution con- 
demning harmful use of highways by autoists and other users. 

Cincinnati wants the next convention and is putting up a 
strong fight to gain its point. However, no decision on this point 
was reached and the question was tabled. A committee of nine 
was appointed to pass on the claims of rival cities. The conven- 
tion then adjourned sine die. 

Good Roads Demonstration a Great Success. 

Buffalo, July 9.— The practical demonstrations of road mak- 
ing and dust suppression were viewed yesterday by the delegates 
and visitors of the convention. The committee on arrange- 
ment! was a bit skeptical as to its ability to line up the required 
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too cars, but the automobilists of the city rose gallantly to the 
occasion and the last machine leaving the Iroquois at two o'clock 
carried but three passengers — one less than its capacity. The 
line of cars strung out over 25 miles. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the trip was the ex- 
hibition of state road making near Clarence. Here a road was 
tested in all its stages from a rough country road to macadam 
boulevard, newly constructed and smooth as a table, was viewed 
and felt. A section of road is being built here with state aid. 
The occupants of the cars saw the stonecrusher in operation, 
gangs of men and teams at work plowing, grading, hauling ma- 
terial and big rollers pounding the macadam into solid road. 

Banquet Brings A. A. A. Convention to a Close. 

Notwithstanding that the A. A. A. reliability tourists left this 
morning, the banquet held at the Iroquois Hotel last night was a 
pronounced success from the attendance standpoint More than 
150 representatives of the A. A. A., the National Grange, and the 
American Road Makers' Association sat down to a feast that 
was good to the palate, but more appetizing to the intellect. 

Timothy Woodruff, of New York, the first speaker, said he 
wasn't used to being an accelerator in anything except political 
gatherings. "Good Roads," he said, "is the most important prob- 
lem before the American people to-day, despite the fact that 
some men believe that the merchant marine is of more vital 
importance. If you cannot travel at sea under an American 
flag, you can at least travel under a foreign flag, but the high- 
ways of the United States are in such condition that you can- 
not travel them under any flag. The roads of France are two 
decades ahead of us. It isn't our fault. It's the fault of en- 
vironment Europe has grown through her highways. America 
has grown through her railroads. We've outstripped Europe 
in everything we've gone in for. We can outstrip her in time 
in the matter of highways." 

Ex-Governor N. J. Bachelder, of New Hampshire, when 
called upon, said that the National Grange had been working 
for good roads for several years and, he added, "It's going to 
keep on working." Governor Bachelder was introduced as the 
man who controlled 1,000,000 votes for good roads and good 
roads legislation. 

Mayor Adam, a two-weeks-old automobilist, said that he was 
a lifelong member of the A. A. A., "from now on," he added 
with an Irish bull, creating gales of laughter. 

James H. MacDonald, the popular highway commissioner from 
Connecticut, president of the National Road Builders' Associa- 
tion, made the wittiest speech of the evening, in which he 
mingled sound advice with canny Scotch stories. 




George C. Dlehl. 

Chairman of the Committee on 
Road Demonstrations. 



Senator Allds, who got one 
of the heartiest receptions of 
the evening, spoke from the 
standpoint of the farmer, say- 
ing the latter had just awaken- 
ed to what good roads meant to 
them. ""We recognize," he said, 
"that we are the fellows who 
are going to get the most bene- 
fit out of good roads. All you 
motorists get is a little pleasure 
out of them, but we are going 
to get the dollars and cents out 
of them by being able to haul 
our goods to the market." 

E. R Thomas, called on by 
Toastmaster Hotchkiss to say a 
word for the Thomas Flyer in 
the New York to Paris race, 
said he hoped the time would soon come when it would be possible 
for an auto to go through to San Francisco without a broken 
axle or even so much as a punctured tire. The modest maker 
of the Thomas Flyer, who was the last speaker of the evening, 
got a warm reception from the banqueters. 

The Automobile Club of Canada was ably represented by the 
vice-president, U, H. Dandurand, who brought greetings from 
the Canadian automobilists and invited his American brethren to 
cross the line early and often. 

Charles J. Glidden, "of the world," as Toastmaster Hotchkiss 
introduced him, sketched briefly his foreign tours and the roads 
over which they had carried him and expressed his pleasure at 
being present at a convention which was destined to be pro- 
ductive of so much good to the movement in this country. 

At the speakers' table, in addition to Toastmaster William H. 
Hotchkiss, were Powell Evans, president of the Automobile Club 
of Philadelphia; U. H. Dandurant, president of the Automobile 
Club of Canada; Congressman W. W. Cocks, Senator J. P. 
Allds, ex-Lieutenant-Governor Timothy L. Woodruff, of New 
York; ex-Governor N. J. Bachelder, of New Hampshire; Mayor 
J. N. Adam, of Buffalo; Highway Commissioner James H. Mc- 
Donald, of Connecticut; Neal Brown, president of the Wisconsin 
State Automobile Association; Charles J. Glidden, the globe- 
girdler; First Vice-President Lewis R Speare, of the A. A. A.; 
E. H. Butler, editor of the Buffalo News; E. R. Thomas, na- 
tional Secretary F. H. Elliott, Harold Parker, A. W. Campbell, 
George B. Ellis and L W. Page, director of the Offices of Na- 
tional Public Roads. 








Some of the Actual Work of Road Building In New York State That Was Inspected by the Convention*™. 
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MAKERS AND A. A. A. REITERATE 1908 VANDERBILT RULES 



IN response to a suggestion made in Paris to the foreign affairs 
committee of the American Automobile Association that the 
action of the foreign clubs in refusing to sanction the Vanderbilt 
Cup race of this year would be rescinded if the Racing Board of 
the A A. A. would hold such race under the so-called Ostend 
rules, a meeting of the Central Conference Committee, represent- 
ing the American manufacturing bodies and the American Auto- 
mobile Association, was held in Buffalo Tuesday last. Among 
others who attended, including representatives of the N. A. A 
M, A. M. C M. A. and A. A A., were President Thomas Hen- 
derson, General Manager S. A Miles, and E. R. Thomas, of the 
National Association of Automobile Manufacturers, and President 
W. H. Hotchkiss, Chairman Jefferson deMont Thompson, A R. 
Pardington and Secretary F. H. Elliott The makers were also 
represented by S. D. Waldon and R. D. Chapin. 

After a full discussion of the situation, both domestic and 
foreign, it was unanimously decided that, so far as the Vander- 
bilt Cup race of this year is concerned, the same should be held 
under the rules previously announced by the Racing Board of the 
A A. A. In the opinion of those present, any other action at 
this time would be unfair to the American manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in that it would now be impossible for them to build 
cars which would conform to the so-called Ostend rules; and, 
also, in that there is no assurance that the foreign bodies will 
continue to observe the Ostend rules next year. Subsequently, 



when the report of the Buffalo proceedings was shown to Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the A M. C. M. A., he unreservedly 
approved all that had been done. Mr. Reeves is just recovering 
from a hospital operation, and was unable to be at Buffalo. 

The hope was expressed, however, that when a proper repre- 
sentation on the committee which shall frame the future racing 
rules for international contests is given to the American Auto- 
mobile Association as the national governing body in the United 
States, and as representing more motor users than all of the 
foreign clubs combined, as well as an industry which turns out 
more cars annually than any other country, it would be possible 
to arrive at a formula equally satisfactory on both sides of the 
ocean, and thus to hold future international events under it. 

In this connection it may be stated that besides having prom- 
ises of at least ten representative American entries, the A. A. A. 
Racing Board is already assured of the entry of four represen- 
tative foreign cars, namely, a Mercedes and a Benz, which stood, 
respectively, first and second in the French race last week, and 
a Hotchkiss and a Renault, thus giving, even at this early date, 
the Vanderbilt Cup race its old-time international flavor. 

The course that has been selected is approximately 25 miles 
long, and is stated by those who are familiar with it to be the 
fastest in the world, including, as it will, the completed section 
of the Long Island Motor Parkway and the State and county 
roads of Nassau county, within an hour's ride from New York. 



A. G A. "EXPLAINS" THE WHYFORE OF ITS FOREIGN RACE. 



From the executive committee of the Automobile Club of 
America comes a statement as to why it thinks itself justified 
in running a race at Savannah for the foreign manufacturers, 
which event, it is averred, "would not have been organized if 
the American Automobile Association had seen fit to make the 
rules for the Vanderbilt Cup race accord with the internation- 
ally accepted conditions." In other words, the A A A. Racing 
Board should have considered the foreign makers first, and not 
American makers, an opinion not likely to be accepted here. 

It is alleged in the "explanation" that at the recent Dieppe 
session of the international clubs "an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the American Automobile Association to supplant the 
Automobile Club of America." The exact facts are that no 
effort whatever was made on the part of the A. A. A. com- 
mittee at Dieppe to become affiliated in any manner at this time, 
it being made clear that an arrangement of any character what- 
ever would carry with it the acceptance of the so-called Ostend 
rules. The province of the special committee was simply to make 
known to the delegates that it was the A. A A which controlled 
racing in America and had always conducted the Vanderbilt Cup 



race, and, furthermore, that if any foreign makers participated 
in the American race, they would have to accept the present rules, 
unless American makers agreed to modifying them. 

The "explanation" is verbose and roundabout, and not in keep- 
ing with the facts known to exist, and, taken as a whole, it will 
accomplish little in relieving the club from the criticism leveled 
at it from all sides as a result of its present untenable position. 

NEW JERSEY CLUB REPUDIATES RUMOR. 

According to officers of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor 
Club, that organization has no idea whatever of resigning from 
the Associated Automobile Clubs of New Je rsey, the State or- 
ganization of the A. A. A. A meeting of the club is called for 
to-night, at which the subject will come in for some attention. 
The source of the rumor is well understood, but the club desires 
to place itself on record as being in favor of an organization 
like the A. A. A., which gives a local club local prestige, a State 
body control in its own State, and the whole framework joined 
together by national officers elected by the national board of 
directors selected by the State bodies. 



A. L. A. M. STATES IT WILL MAKE DEALERS TOE THE MARK 



NEW YORK, July 14.— Although there was no intention of 
making any public announcement to that effect, at least not 
for several weeks to come, the report of the fact that the 
Licensed Association had compelled the Peerless, Olds and Cadil- 
lac companies to cancel their agency contracts with the Centaur 
Motor Company, Buffalo, on account of the latter taking on 
the Oakland, an unlicensed car, precipitated matters, and the 
A L. A M. is now making it plain that it intends to compel 
dealers to respect the agency clause in their contracts. In the 
past, the rule has not been observed very strictly, as there were 
10 few low-priced cars in the licensed fold that the dealer who 
wished to have sufficient price latitude found it necessary to go 
outside. But things have been so shaping themselves in the past 



year that the licensed agent may now find an ample range under 
the aegis of the Selden mark, and it is the purpose of the Asso- 

° w°" l ° SCe that he thus confines his cboic * in future - 

When seen at the Association headquarters. Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager E. P. Chalfant, who is now in charge, confirmed 
the report, and stated that a quiet but vigorous campaign to 
compel all licensed dealers to closely observe the agency clause 
in their contracts was already under way and would be fol- 
lowed up. "The low-priced licensed car is the key to the situa- 
tion, and, now that we have it, there can be no occasion for any 
licensed dealer going outside the fold," said Mr. Chalfant "We 
have not been in a position to make too much of the agency 
clause hitherto, but in future it will be rigidly enforced." 
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PROGRESS OF THE A. A. A. TOUR. Pennsylvania Dutch greeted the tourists with a wee bit of a 
(Continued from page 76) smWt looming through their characteristic stolidity, 
of its springs in the Saturday run. To-day when three miles out . e caravan came into town by way of the beautiful Chestnut 
a bumper was made from some old tire casings and inner tubes; SUDU rt>s, and then down Broad street, through "Automobile 
and when 20 miles out and the only remaining good leaf broke a Row " '° the night stopping place at the Walton. Tom Fetch, 
block of wood and other parts were used in effecting a repair. It ^'P 11 Estep and the freelance Packard made a detour at Col- 
got 181 points on time. The Overland roadster No. 110 ran in legetown to visit Washington's camp at Valley Forge, which the 
hard luck, breaking its frame and having to seek a blacksmith routemakers had cut out, just as they did Gettysburg, more's the 
shop, where a repair was effected. As yet it is not known what pity - J. C. W. 
time the car checked in and what is its penalty. According to Perfect Scores for All on the Fifth Day. 
the rules as interpreted by Chairman Hower at Sunday nighfs Philadelphia, July 14.— For the first time since the start of 
meeting at Bedford Springs a frame or spring can be repaired in the tour all of the Glidden and Hower contestants have made 
a blacksmith shop providing the work is all done by the driver the run with perfect scores, there being not a single example of 
and mechanic. These two may use whatever tools of the black- a car arriving late at the checking station or having to make a 
smith's they desire and providing no new finished parts are replacement of parts. This does not include No 102 Moline 
used the work will not be penalized. This law also covered the that cracked two cylinders yesterday, and it is not expected to 
manufacture on the road to-day of the improvised bumper by contest for the Hower trophy after to-day. At 8 o'clock to-night 
the Franklin. In fact, the rules permit of buying a block of rub- it has not arrived, but a wire has been received announcing it 
ber and cutting out a crude bumper and fitting it without pen- at Reading, Pa. Owing to this perfect score day's run over 
ally. It is reported to-night that Overland No. 108, driven by 133.5 miles of rolling macadam roads with occasional water 
Mrs. Shirley, will withdraw to-morrow. The runabout was deb- breaks, the team scores in the Glidden contest remain as they 
ited 102 points on time to-day, which together with the 9 re- were yesterday, which is as follows : 

ceived on Saturday, gives it a total debit of III points. Automobile Club of Buffalo, team 1 1000 points 

The Hower perfect scores are now reduced to six, consisting " " 2 1000 

of two Pierces, a Reo, a Premier and two Stoddard-Daytons. Chicago Motor Club, •• 1 1000 

The club and team standing to-night is as follows: Buffalo Rochester Automobile Club. " \\""""\ "- 

team one, 1,000 points; Buffalo team two, 1,000 points; Chicago ■■ •• •• •• 2 1000 

Motor Club team one, 1,000 points; Chicago Motor Club, team Ba V State Automobile Club 1000 

two, 997.6 points; Rochester Club, team one, not known, perfect Cleveland Automobile Club 664 

previously; Rochester dub, team one, loco points; Bay State ^TZ. A SS^^V:^=-. X. 

Club, 1,000 points; Cleveland, 663 points; Columbus Automobile T . ,,„,„ . .. , „ 

Club. 1,000 points; Syracuse Club. 980 points. D. B. ™ e ?° W " Standmg 15 aS £ ° UoWS : 

No. 100 Great Arrow 1000 

" 101 Reo 1000 

fifth day— harrisburg to Philadelphia. :: j« ^ ::::::::::: t Z 

Philadelphia, July 14.— By contrast with the two preceding " 1«< Premier 1000 

days of mountain climbing and bumping the water breaks over " 106 Gearless - withdrawn first day. 

the Allegheny and Blue Ridge ranges, to-day's run from Harris- " 106 ^n-conteTtan*"'"^ C ° nUnUeS "" 

burg was a restful joy ride. A run of 133 miles in 7 hours over " 107 Stoddard-Dayton 1000 

such easily navigable stone roads as those of to-day was mere " 1^8 Overland, withdrawn, continues as 

child's play for the cars. The journey was accomplished with- ,„„ non-contestant 

out a cinolo .,.,{.. » * ■ . , * , , "109 Stoddard-Dayton 832 

out a single perfect score car losing its place on the clean slate. .. u0 overland.... 698 

In fact, but a single car suffered penalization. The Moline had •• ill •• withdrawn, continues " a* 

hard going with its cracked cylinder, which put a pair out of non-contestant. 

commission, but managed to get into town around 9 o'clock " 112 Stoddard-Dayton 1000 

with its fwn ■■„„,;.,,•„ j • ... , T , , , , "113 Blomstrom, withdrawn, continues as 

wun its two remaining ones doing the work. It had also stopped non-contestant 

to mend its radiator. No 19 miles an hour gait over macadam For Glidden certificates: 

roads will eliminate the American cars of to-day. The con- No. 16 Stevens-Duryea 1000 

testants, in fact, for the most part arrived from an hour to close "17 " " 1000 

to two hours ahead of schedule time. Then there was some Although to-day's run is bereft of penalizations, not a few 

ively scorching, in which the non-contesting cars behaved con- unusual incidents have arisen to be of sufficient import to satisfy 

spicuously. A seat on the rear was not safe enough to save Ben the gossipers of the tour for one evening. William Hurlburt's 

Smith, who rode as mechanic for Billy Hurlbert, to permit his Xo. 31 Garford, when making too fast time on the stretch of 

eing tossed out of the Garford's tonneau at the pace this road road to-day struck a water-break with sufficient impact to hurl 

terror was pushing it. He has a cut cheek and a bruised shoulder one of the tonneau passengers out, who, landing rather heavily 

aS J!' S souven ' r - on the ground, suffered a slight scalp wound and a bruised 

he little fellows, notably the Reos, are holding up uncom- shoulder, neither of which was sufficient to prevent his con- 

monly well. They stood the mountain banging well, and the law tinuing his tour. The accident was entirely due to reckless driv- 

wi not allow a fast enough pace to permit their maintaining the ing, which was also noticeable on the part of Van Tyne, driver 

»me schedule. The Quaker City Motor Club met the caravan of No. 29 Garford. 

a Trappe, and escorted it into town. To-night it is giving the Oakland Car No. 28, one of the contestants in the Chicago 

tourists a vaudeville smoker at Horticultural Hall. The Phila- Motor Club Team No. 2 for the Glidden Trophy, in taking a 

elphia Press was also in hospitable evidence at Trappe with a water-break too quickly bent the front axle badly. The driver 

uncheon for every car. and mechanician sought a blacksmith shop, where the axle was 

1 he run to-day was through beautiful smiling farm lands. That removed, heated, reformed and replaced in 52 minutes. 
we were tne 'and of William Penn was evident by demure old The Marmon team is making a most favorable impression, as 
women and modest young girls in white lace caps and soft gray is the combination Premier and Reo teams. The Chicago Motor 
or rown Quaker garb, waving from the porches. The toll-gates Club Team No. 1, composed of two Haynes cars and an Olds- 
"^fl 3 ' S,10rt mtervals ' a "d were picturesque with their grape mobile, is still in the perfect score category, the cars having 
h" rfvT arb ° rs ' In * e re g'°n of Lancaster, not a few long- run so far without any attention further than the usual over- 
aired Mennonites were encountered, and around Reading the looking and lubrication. D. B. 
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LATEST NEWS A. A. A. TOUR. 

SIXTH DAY. 

Milford, Pa., July 15.— To-night six of the twelve running 
days of the Glidden tour are over, and 706.8, or 42 per cent., of 
the total distance of 1,669.7 miles has been covered. Of the ten 
teams struggling for the Glidden trophy, six are running with 
perfect scores, these being as follows: Buffalo team of three 
Pierce- Arrows; Buffalo team two, comprised of two Premiers 
and a two-cylinder Reo; Chicago Motor Club team No. 1, 
made up of two Haynes and Oldsmobile; Rochester club team 
two, of three Studebakers; the Bay State club team of three 
Marmons, and the Columbus club team of three Peerless cars. 
Marmon and Studebaker have teams all of their own, and 
Haynes, Oldsmobile, Premier and Reo are the four other makes 
represented. So that with the tour half over there are eight 
makes of cars still on the ground floor and on equal footing for 
the trophy. The summarized club standing is : 

? u " a !° Ker<:e 1,000 point, 

Buffalo Premler-Reo 1,000 

Chicago Haynes-Oldsmobile .." " j.' 0 oo 

Rochester Studebaker ! 000 

Bay State .Marmon l'ooo 

Columbus Peerless ........ 1000 

Chicago Oakland-Rainier .". 997 6 

Rochester Thomas -Gaeth-Selden 666 6 •• 

Cleveland Garford 664 ' 

Syracuse Franklin ■ 666 6 " 

The two Stevens-Duryea cars running for Glidden certificates 
are in the perfect score brigade still. Of the fourteen original 
Howers only five are perfect, namely: two Pierce cars, two 
btoddard-Daytons and one Premier. 

The tour now has settled to perfection and regularity in every 
detail; the drivers are not beating it except some of those who 
are hopelessly out of it, and everybody is as methodical as if 
living at a Quaker home. The grandstand work of former years 
is absent, and it is a fight to the finish among all of the con- 
testants. Only one of the observers has dropped out because 
of sickness, he being the one appointed by Mrs. Cuneo. But 
three women are in the tour: Mrs. Andrew Cuneo, who drives 
the Rainier, and with her Mrs. Berwick, and Mrs. Howard 
Marmon, who rides with her husband in a Marmon car 

In the Philadelphia to Milford run the first car rushed into 
Milford and stored at the official headquarters, the Bluff House 
at 12:35 p.m. It had been a day of excellent macadam roads, and 
delightful scenes surprised the tourists, who were treated to a 
ride that will long be in their memory. 

The first car was checked out at 7 o'clock sharp, and the day's 
running time was 6 hours 45 minutes. There was not five min- 
utes of bad road the whole distance. The first 50 miles traversed 
are over country varying from level to hilly and the balance of 
he trip which led through the scenically beautiful Delaware 
Water Gap was over narrow roads, with steep hills and numer- 
ous sharp, dangerous turns. Despite this, every car in the run 
came through at high speed. The reception all along the line 
was most enthusiastic and the summer guests from Delaware 
Water Gap were intensely enthusiastic in their welcome The 
occupants of the cars were given bouquets of flowers, as well 
as eatables and drinkables. 

There were a number of lame ducks strewn along the road 
but none of these were in serious difficulties. No 08 the 

N™h TV,""' T - d 7" ° Ut a short ^stance om of 
Nazareth. The road is being repaired, and the car came 
along at high speed and dashed into some loose rock that had 
been piled in the center of the road. The front axle was broken 
0ff short - ___ D. B 



NEWS FROM AMERICA'S RUBBER CENTER. 

Akkon. O., July 13.— The Diamond Rubber Company is pre- 
paring to make extensive enlargements of its plant, having 
purchased 14 houses and lots on the south side of Jackson 
street, opposite from the present plant. The officers of the 
company are reticent about their plans, but they have already 
started one building for a machine shop, and have submitted 
plans to the city for an overhead bridge on the street. The 
company has been crowded for space throughout the recent busy 
season in tire manufacturing. It is also the plan of the company 
to move the Marsh factory here from Columbus, and it is 
thought that the new buildings are designed for the manufacture 
of the rims. The new plans include an outlet to the next street 
south of Bartges street. 

The officers of the Motz Clincher Tire Company are well 
satisfied with business of the past year, and favorable reports 
were heard at the annual meeting held this week. The following 
directors were chosen: Charles Motz, Gus Burkhardt, E. J. 
Alderfer, Nicholas Seil, Howard Haupt, and Paul E. Bertsch. 
The directors chose officers as folloows: President, Charles 
Motz; vice-president, Gus Burkhardt; secretary and treasurer, 
Nicholas Seil, Akron thus being well represented. 

It is not a matter of common knowledge that women engage 
in rubber manufacturing in this city, as well as in others, 
to a large extent, and that there are female tire makers in this 
city to the number of 35. Valuable and interesting statistics 
have been gathered by the State Labor Commissioners on the 
rubber and other tire industries in this city, and the most recent 
report shows 653 females engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
goods in seven rubber plants of Akron. What are known as 
rubber workers proper number 487, and their average annual 
wage during 1906 was $402.99. The average annual wage of the 
tire makers that year was $378, and the other female rubber 
workers and the annual pay was as foUows: Forewomen, two; 
$308.40; helpers, five; $230.25; laborers, sixty-eight; $31640; 
pinchers eighteen; $385.02; packers, six; $35 1; press workers, 
fifteen; $280. 



BRISCOE'S TRANSCONTINENTAL CHALLENGE 

For the first time in several years the Maxwell cars have 
not been entered in the A. A. A. tour for the Glidden trophy, 
and coupled with a statement of the reasons therefor, Benja- 
min Briscoe, president of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, 
issues a defi to the winning car. The test, should it be carried 
into effect, is to consist of an endurance run from Coast to 
>-oast for $2,500 a side, the winner to dispose of the $5,000 
purse, and the challenge is aimed at the car which comes out 
victorious in the tour now under way. The principal reason for 
the non-entry of a Maxwell team this year is the alleged dis- 
crimination against the light-low-priced car of the present re- 
vised rules, so that the conditions of the challenge are that it be 
run under the Glidden tour rules of 1907 



PRESIDENT TISCHBETN HERE FOR SHORT STAY 

Willy Tischbein, president of the Continental Caoutchouc and 
Gutta Percha Company, of Hanover, Germany, as well as of the 
Continental Caoutchouc Company of New York, has arrived 
from Europe and will spend a short time in the United States 
in connection with the affairs of the Continental Company He 
had some interesting observations to make. 



CHALHERS-DETROITS TO HAVE HARSH RHUS. 

Detroit, July I3 ._What is doubtless the largest detachable 
rim contract ever placed by a single manufacturer of automo- 
biles has just been negotiated by the Chalmers-Detroit company 
with the Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, O. It calls for 
sufficient rims to supply the output of 2,500 Chalmers-Detroit, 

■f nn, F T Wer CarS £ ° r ^ U is said t0 be one of 'he first, 
it not the initial large contract for 1909 accessories. The sale 

1™.™ this has been practically doubel that of 

1907 and indications at present point to a much increased de- 
mand from now on. 



t n . e . w , au * 0,nobil « factory is to be located at Moline, 111. It 
s the Vehe Motor Vehicle Company, and will manufacture gaso- 

with t%V n r Steam Ca "' A " the P">™t"s "e connected 
with the Veil* : Carnage Company. They are W. L. Velie O E. 
Mansur and S. Harper. 
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GLIDDEN TROPHY PERFECT SCORE CARS FOR 1908. 

1. Pierce Arrow 7. Peerless 15. Rainier 24. Studebaker 

2. Pierce Arrow 8. Premier 16. Stevens- Duryea 26. Studebaker 

3. Pierce Arrow 10. Gaeth 17. Stevens- Duryea 27. Oakland 

4. Reo 11. Thomas 19. Haynes 30. Garford 

5. Peerless 13. Franklin 20. Haynes 35. Oldsmobile 

6. Peerless 14. Franklin 21. Marmon 



HOWER TROPHY1TES. 

100. Pierce Arrow 

103. Pierce Arrow 

104. Premier 

107. Stoddard- Dayton 
102. Stoddard-Dayton 

PERFECT CLUB TEAMS. 

Automobile Club of Buf- 
falo, No. 1. 

Columbus Automobile 
Club. 

Chicago Automobile Club, 
No. 1. 



HOW THE TIED CARS WILL CONTINUE 

THE STRENUOUS MOTOR BATTLE TO A FINISH 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., July 23. — Twenty-three American touring cars and five American runabouts this 
afternoon completed with perfect scores what was known as the "Fifth Annual Reliability Tour of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association." No more trying task has ever been asked of automobiles than this 1,675-mile run 
which started at Buffalo and finally has reached here after traversing Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Maine and Vermont. Herewith is the honor roll : 

Touring Cars. — No. 1, Pierce; No. 2, Pierce; No. 3, Pierce; No. 5, Peerless; No. 6, Peerless; No. 7, 
Peerless; No. 19, Haynes; No. 20, Haynes; No. 13, Franklin; No. 14, Franklin; No. 16, Stevens-Duryea; 
No. 17, Stevens-Duryea; No. 24, Studebaker; No. 26, Studebaker; No. 35, Oldsmobile; No. 21, Marmon; 
No. 4, Reo; No. 8, Premier; No. 10, Gaeth; No. 11, Thomas; No. 15, Rainier; No. 27, Oakland; No. 30, 
Garford. 

Runabouts.— No. 100, Pierce Arrow; No. 103, Pierce Arrow; No. t07, Stoddard-Dayton; No. 112, 
Stoddard-Dayton; No. 104, Premier. (These five contended for the Hower Trophy.) 

Three club teams are tied for the Glidden trophy: Buffalo — No. 1, Pierce; No. 2, Pierce; No. 3, Pierce. Colum- 
bus — No. s, Peerless; No. 6, Peerless; No. 7, Peerless. Chicago — No. 19, Haynes; No. 20, Haynes; No. 35, Oldsmobile. 
The last named car is being driven by Andrew Auble, of Akron, Ohio, who says to-night he must return home 
because of business matters. Therefore, if he does so, the Haynes pair will be unable to continue, which means 
that the Buffalo Pierceites and the Columbus Peerless team will fight it out if it takes all Summer. That plan is 
the program to-night and in the morning these two teams and the five tied runabout contenders will continue the 
motor-driven battle, first going to Buffalo and then starting anew over the route of the tour. 

Chairman Hower, and globe-girdler Glidden express great satisfaction at the result of the tour which they con- 
sider an unquestioned and convincing triumph for the product of the American industry. 

The City of Springs gave the tourists a warm welcome at the conclusion of the twelve-day journey. Great 
crowds thronged the main street to greet the dust-grimed caravan and the Saratoga Automobile Club supplied 
an appreciated luncheon in the court of the Grand Union Hotel, before which Chairman Hower's pacemaker 
drew up at 2:36 p. m. followed by a dozen contending pursuers. The car had left Bethlehem, N. H., at 5:18 a. m. 

kept to its schedule all the way. Outside of Rutland 115 miles from the start, the contestants caught the pace- 
maker. The terror of to-day's 184-mile run had been dinned into the caravan since the tour began and a knockout 
was feared on the 9 hour, 20 minute schedule set for the trip. But for the teriffic climb up and coast down the 
w™ ^ ountams w ' tn water breaks innumerable the route was not a sufficient handicap to stop any of the indom- 
'table auto pack from schedule making. From a scenic standpoint the run was quietly picturesque. It see-sawed 
across the Connecticut river between Vermont and New Hampshire and skirted and climbed the Green Mountains 
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Three Pierce Arrow*— The Perfect Score Team of the Chicago Motor Club, 

enroute. Then it entered New York in the pretty Lake 
Champlain region and followed the foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks into Saratoga over a macadam wind-up of several 
miles. Hospitality galore was extended enroute. 

The only car to drop out of the strenuous game on the 
concluding day was No. 23 Marmon, driven by Howard 
Marmon, with a cracked cylinder casting at about half the 
distance and immediately withdrew. Several noteworthy 
performances in the tour deserve special mention. Mrs. 
Cuneo drove her Rainier with a perfect score, a feat in 
woman's participation in automobiling that is historic. That 
one of the Chicago Motor Club's teams made up of $2,750 
cars, two Haynes and an Oldsmobile, should have finished 
even with two of the highest powered and priced trios with 
the small handicap allowed them under the rules, was a 
significant achievement for cars of medium cost and power. 
R. M. Owens' piloting of a little two-cylinder Reo touring 
car into the perfect score division, thus repeating his per- 
formance of last year, was another praiseworthy effort. 

The performance of the Pierce and Peerless trios was 
marvelous in its perfection. A record that is unequaled in 
the annals of touring contests is that of W. S. Stroub, who 
not only drove his Peerless without an adjustment but with- 



out even pumping air into his tires. 



A. G. B. 




Columbus Automobile Club'* Team of Perfect Score Peerless Cars. 



THE ELEVENTH DAY. 

Bethlehem, N. H., July 23. — As a re- 
sult of the pranks of the weather man, 
the tourists had an easier run of it to- 
day than the powers-that-be had intended 
to frame up for them. It rained last 
night, and before Chairman Hower 
started out in his pace-making car this 
morning it looked more than merely 
threatening, the prospects being such that 
Mr. Hower was certainly justified in 
changing his fair-weather schedule of 
6:40, that had been slated for the day, 
to a rain time-table of 7 hours and 30 
minutes. It did begin to come down a 
bit between the intervals of the start, 
which was delayed until 7:30 a.m., owing 
to "Sunny Jim, the confetti tosser," not 
having been routed out of his downy 
couch in good season. Bad weather was 
imminent up to 10 o'clock, but after that 
the sun god put Jupiter Pluvius to flight 
and gave glorious sunshine and dry winds 
from the fifty-mile point on to the night stop at Bethlehem. 

The run was one of varied beauty, retracing for a dozen 
miles the Rocking Horse hills through the thick woods of 
yesterday. Farther on the caravan struck the Androscoggin, 
and bowled along its banks for some fifty miles. Then the 
tourists entered the White Mountain region and skirted the 
bases of the steep green slopes and cloud-enveloped peaks of 
the Presidential range. The road surface was excellent, though 
a bit soft in spots. The route passed through scores of resort 
towns and by summer hotels, where pretty girls in swarms 
and, in fact, the whole countryside turned out to convey a 
greeting to the fleeting cars. 

At the Sinclair House, at Bethlehem, the many tourists found 
a bed apiece waiting them, and turned in promptly, a number 
turning out early enough the next morning to view the fine 
scenic environments of the highest turn in New England. 
Throughout the tour there has been reiterated in joke the 
query, "If anything should happen to Hower?" and something 
did happen to Hower to-day. As he was bowling along in the 
pace-making car at the easy pace called for by the schedule, 
Winchester's Great Arrow encountered a team of skittish horses, 
and in giving them a wide berth the inside wheels of the pace- 
maker ran close to a sandy bank with a drop of six feet. The 
edge crumpled and gave way. Hower was thrown out and rolled 
down the bank into a wire fence, while 
Glidden jumped and had a roll all to 
himself. The car tilted acutely but did 
not go over, or there might have been a 
tale of a crushed chairman and a flat- 
tened out trophy-donor to tell. Just then 
Teddy Day caught the advance guard 
and Hower went aboard, continuing his 
pace-making in schedule time. 

The resourceful Tom Fetch happened 
to be behind the pace-making car with 
the "El Toro" Packard. Tom got busy 
at once. He dug a trench for traction, 
called for volunteers to hold the car 
from toppling over, attached a wire cable, 
and then started the Packard. In the 
first attempt the cord snapped, but the 
second try was a success, and landed 
the Great Arrow on terra firma in a 
jiffy. "Good Samaritan I am" had no 
chance to rescue unfortunates in this 
tour. Last year he pulled a car out of 
a canal, and the year before went to the 
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relief of several parties stranded for bait 
On the course. To-day was Tom's first 
busy day, for to-night he started out to 
oring in Billy Hurlbut, whose tin axle 
had again given out, near Gorham, and 
to pick up the crew of Marmon, No. 22, 
which was down and out 59 miles to the 
rear, with a broken wheel which put it 
entirely out of the running. 

Mrs. Cuneo's Lively Driving. 

Mrs. Cuneo, by the way, was so long 
delayed at Rangeley adjusting a fan that 
'he had to drive her Rainier 130 miles 
in 5 hours and 25 minutes to save her 
dean score. No clean-score cars left 
my points to-day, and a run-off of Glid- 
den and Hower trophy ties is so certain 
that the chairman, at to-night's meeting, 
requested those tied for places to meet 
him at the Grand Union to-morrow night 
to arrrange the details of the run-off, 
which he hopes to be able to begin Fri- 
day morning. J. C. W. 




Chicago Motor Club's Perfect Score Team — Two Haynes and Oldsmobllo. 



HOW THE SCORES SUFFERED ON WEDNESDAY. 

Bethlehem, N. H., July 22. — No perfect-score cars suffered 
on to-day's run of 130 miles from Rangeley Lakes here, through 
the White Mountains, but in all fourteen cars had difficulties of 
one nature or another. No. 22, Clark's Marmon, that had brake 
trouble yesterday, broke a wheel to-day when it took a ditch 
near Bethel, seventy miles out, the report being the trouble was 
caused when turning out to pass a team. This car is not in 
yet, and took the full 1,000 count of debit marks. It will com- 
plete the run to Saratoga as a non-contestant. No. 28, Oak- 
land, got nine points on time caused by being late in leaving 
Rangeley this morning. The car had hard luck yesterday, 
breaking a spring, and having to take up the connecting rods 
to-day. It made slow time throughout the majority of the trip. 

Tuesday had been cloudy, and rain that had threatened all day 
started to fall about six o'clock, and continued in a perfect 
downpour all during the night The schedule had been an- 
nounced as six hours and thirty minutes. 

Mr. Hower did not start until half an hour after his regular 
time, and the competing cars were not allowed to check out 
until 7:30, instead of 7 o'clock. It was noticeable that, despite 
the fact that the rain had stopped, the big cars were not as 
anxious to be checked out first, as they 
had been in fair weather, and held back. 
All of the entrants seemed a little in- 
clined to let someone else go first and 
break the roads for them. The Pierce 
team was to the forefront and got away 
early, and brave little Mrs. Cuneo fol- 
lowed close behind. All of the entrants 
immediately after checking out stopped 
to put on their tire chains, some of them 
putting chains on both front and rear 
wheels, in order not to take any chances 
w the mountain roads, which were re- 
ported to be in very bad condition. This 
report proved to be without foundation, 
in fact, however, for the roads proved to 
be as good and in many places even bet- 
ter than those met on any stage of the 
run except the trip from Albany to Bos- 
ton. Apart from one or two showers 



The route led from Rangeley to Madrid, retracing Tues- 
day's route to this point, to Weld, Dixfield, Mexico, Rumford 
Falls, Rumford Centre, Rumford Point, Hanover, Newry, North 
Bethel, Shelburne, Gorham, Randolph, Cherry Mountain, Car- 
roll, Bethlehem Junction and Bethlehem. 

The day was one of many mishaps, and Mrs. Cuneo had to 
do some fast driving to keep her perfect score intact. She 
lost an hour in taking the fan belt off her machine and patching 
it, and as a result had to make the trip over the mountains at 
high speed. She made the last eight miles into Bethlehem in 
14 minutes. She was ahead of time, and checked in amid the 
cheers of the guests who lined the hotel porch, and the loud 
applause of the tourists. 

No. 110, Overland, went about twenty miles out of Rangeley 
on a narrow mountain road, dropped into a deep hole, and the 
rear axle was snipped off close to the spring seating. A fence 
rail was secured and the machine was pried off the road so as 
not to block the other cars. Repairs will be made and the car 
will endeavor to join the tourists in order to be in at the finish 
at Saratoga. 

No. 24, Studebaker, met with an accident near Shelburne, 
which came very near putting both it and its passengers out 
of commission. The road approaching a sharp but hidden turn 
to a bridge was particularly good. The car came along at high 
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there 



was no rain to speak of during the 



jay, and the mountain roads, which had 
dried up very quickly, were excellent. 



Bay State A. A. Team, Two of which Were Unlucky Near the Finish. 
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speed, and the driver was almost on the turn before he saw 
it. He was unable to slacken the speed of the car a great deal 
and took a chance, swinging the corner at high speed. The 
machine skidded, nearly went over, and, before the driver could 
regain control of it, crashed into the bridge. The car continued 
after replacing a tire, which was torn off when the skid oc- 
curred. 

Car No. 18, the Gabriel Horn Oldsmobile, skidded when a 
few miles out of Rangeley, and, striking a stone in a ditch, bent 
its rear axle. Driver Foster managed to run the car to Bethle- 
hem, despite the fact that one of the rear wheels was badly out 
of line. He took it to a blacksmith shop and made repairs. 
Car No. 101, one of the Reo entries, was slightly delayed as a 
result of the necessity of tightening up its transmission. 

Car No. 23, Marmon, was delayed by tire trouble, but finished 
on time. No. in. Overland, was delayed on route as a result 
of the necessity of making adjustments to its engines. 

No. 4, Reo, went to a blacksmith shop and repaired a broken 
rear axle truss rod. A number of the machines are running 
with broken or missing parts. Van Tine's Garford has no start- 
ing crank, and it is necessary to push the car until it gets under 
headway and then throw in the gears in order to start the 
engine. . ; No. 24, Studebaker, has its oiler driving gear broken 
and is splash oiling its engine. No. 12, Franklin, is running 
under the same conditions as a result of a broken oiler-pipe. 



In keeping with a desire expressed by the tourists that they 
be allowed to check out at 6 o'clock for the last day's run in- 
stead of 7 o'clock, the usual hour, in order that they might reach 
the finish line early on Thursday, the cars will check out in the 
same manner that they did at Buffalo, i. e., in the numerical 
order that their entries were received. This is to avoid any 
friction as to which cars are to go into Saratoga first, and will 
prevent racing to reach the finish line. The competing cars 
will be held up a few miles out of Saratoga by the chairman, 
and will go into the city in numerical entry order in one line 
to the finish point at the Grand Union Hotel. 

Time Schedules, Tuesday, July 21. — Poland Spring to 
Rangeley, 142.7 miles, schedule seven hours twenty minutes. 

Miles 

Claas. Hours. Minutes. per hour. 

A (Glldden) 7 20 19.6 

B (Glldden) 7 SO 19. 

C (Glldden) 7 40 18.6 

D (Glldden) 7 SO 18.2 

A (Hower) 7 20 19.5 

B (Hower) 7 30 19. 

Time Schedules, Wednesday, July 22.— Rangeley to fieth- 
lehem, 130 miles. Schedule, seven hours forty minutes. 

Mile* 

Class. Hours. Minutes. per hour. 

A (Glldden) 7 30 17.3 

B (Glldden) 7 40 18.9 

C (Glldden) 7 50 16.6 

D (Glldden) 8 None. 16.2 

A (Hower) 7 30 17.8 

B (Hower) 7 40 16.9 



TOURING CAR SUMMARY OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL A. A. A. TOUR, 1908 
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peerless.! 
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HATNES 

HAYNES 

OLDSMOBILE 

FRANKLIN 

FRANKLIN 

STEVENS-DURYEA. 
STEVENS-DURYEA. 

HARMON 

STUDEBAKER 

STUDEAKER 

REO 

PREMIER 

GARTH 

THOMAS 

RAINIER 

OAKLAND 

GARFORD 
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30 
30 
30 

40 
30 
40 
4a 
43 
35 
35 
50 
30 



Entrant Drivtr Club 

Chas. Clifton ' 'Teddy " Dey. . . . Buffalo.i . 

Chas. Clifton A. Kumpf Buffalo, i. 

* W. Maguire J. W. Maguire Buffalo.i.. 

.Chas. Burman. . . - Columbus.. 



. H. Parkhurst. 



E. H. Parkhurst. .H. D. Savage Columbus.. 

F. H. Nutt F. H. Nutt Chicago, i. , 

C. Wagoner C. Wagoner Chicago, i. 

F. L. Smith A. Auble Chicago, i.. 



H. S. Bate Syracuse 

C. C. Smith Springfield .... 

I. H. Page Springfield.... 

F. E. Wing Bay State 

W. H. Yeager Rochester, a. . . 

B. P. Yeager Rochester, a. . . 

R. M. Owen Buffalo, a 

H. L. Hammond . . Buffalo, a 

P-Gaeth P.Gaeth Rochester, i.. 

G.G.Buse G.G. Buse Rochester, 1... 

Mrs. Cuneo Mra. Cuneo Chicago a . 

J. B. Eccteston H. Bauer Chicago, a 

A. R. Davis G. Stevens Cleveland . . 



J. F. Dtiryea. . . 

I. H. Page 

F. E. Wing.... 
E. V. Stratton. 
E. V. Stratton. 
R. M. Owen. 
R. M. Owen. 
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No: 
38 



1 2 
33 



CAR 

OAKLAND 

GARFORD 

MARMON 

MARMON 

STUDEBAKER. . 

PREMIER 

FRANKLIN 

SELDEN 

GARFORD 



HP. 



3° 
30 



Entrant Driver Club 

E. M; Murphy R. J.Goldie Chicago, a 

A R. Davis W. B. Hurlburt . . .Cleveland o 

W. C. Harmon.. . . W. C. Marmon.. . . Bay State o 

W.C. Marmon... W.Clark Bay State o 

„ Y.- Stratton . . . . W. Jones Rochester, a. . . o 

g. O. Smith ..... I. W. Moore Buffalo, a o 

H. H. Franklin. . . .C. H. Talbot Syracuse o 

R. H. Salmons R. H. Salmons Rochester. 1. . . o 

A. R. Davis H. A. Van Tine. . .Cleveland o 
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CLUB STANDING FOR THE GLIDDEN TROPHY IN FIFTH ANNUAL A. A. A. TOUR, 1908 
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CLUB 

AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF BUFFALO, No. I . 

COLUMBUS AUTOMOBILE CLUB 

CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, NO. I 

CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, NO. a 

ROCHESTER AUTOMOBILE CLUB, NO. a 
AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF BUFFALO, NO. : 
ROCHESTER AUTOMOBILE CLUB, NO. I 

SYRACUSE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 

CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CLUB 

BAY STATE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION. 
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SCORE OF THE CONTESTANTS FOR HOWER TROPHY IN FIFTH ANNUAL A. A. A. TOUR, 1908 



No. 
100 
103 
104 
107 

113 

IOI 
IIO 
I09 
I03 
IO8 
106 
III 
113 
105 



CAR HP. 

PIERCE ARROW 40 

PIERCE ARROW 40 

PREMIER 30 

STODDARD-DAYTON .... 4; 

STODDARD-DAYTON . ... 45 

REO 18 

OVERLAND 33 

STODDARD-DAYTON. . . . 45 

MOLTNE 35 

OVERLAND 22 

FRANKLIN 16 

OVERLAND 32 

BLOMSTROM.. ao 

GEARLESS. .00. 
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. r. g. Cox. :::::: ° ° 

■ R- L. Lockwood o o 

g- P- Brockway „ ° 

„ C. C. Miller « rt 

W - H Vandervoort . . . . W. H. Vandervoort . . . ' o o 

Mrs. Shirley Mrs. Shirley J, ° 



Entrant 

R. D. Garden 

Chas. Clifton 

G. A. Weidely.... 

G. P. Moore 

R. G. Cox 

R. M. Owen 

J. N. Willys 

H. C. Tilloteon . 
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F. A. Barton J. Daly.. 

J_. N. Willys- C. R. Forth. 



A. L. Kult .. 
J; Breyfogb.. 



A. L. Kull 

-J.'Br»y«dgle,,H.v 
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STORY OF SEVENTH DAY— MILFORD, PA., TO ALBANY, N. Y. 



ALBANY, July 16.— From Milford, Pa., to New York's State 
capital it is 158.5 miles. The time schedule required it to 
be made in 8 h. 15 min., a 19-mile-an-hour average. A pro- 
viso was made, however, there being clay roads from Kingston 
on, that, should it rain, which would make the going greasy, 
the schedule should be cut down to 9 h. 30 min. The weather 
clerk was in good humor, though, so the first schedule went. 

The run was as easily made as have been all the others. As 
a matter of fact, the prevailing maximum speed limits of 20 
miles an hour are proving over any sort of fair going utterly 
inadequate to hamper even the small cars in the contest. It must 
be a bad accident entailing a long stop that will prevent a car 
making up any delay that does not extend too far over one hour. 
The talk is that next year adjustment as well as replacement 
penalties may have to be added to secure more rapid elimination 
and not permit as many teams and runabouts evolving tied with 
perfect scores as at present seems likely when Saratoga is 
reached. In a word, American cars as a rule can now beat any 
speed limit that the laws will permit. 

Buffalo's No. a Team Loses Its Place. 

Another team fell a victim to-day to the fortunes of war. The 
Automobile Club of Buffalo's No. 2 trio lost its place in the front 
line through Premier No. 9, which was driven by Joe More and 
had H. 0. Smith aboard, meeting with an accident at Kingston. 
In rounding an unexpected hairpin turn, which had fooled not a 
tew of the drivers, Moore gave his steering gear too hard a 
wrench and put it out of commission so far as a repair within 
schedule time went. New parts not carried on the car, in fact, 
had to be used, which, under the rules brought disqualification. 
Mr. Smith received unanimous and sincere condolences, for h : 
has been one of the most liberal supporters of the tour, having 
entered two touring cars and a runabout, and supplied a path- 
finder and pilot car and a press car besides. 

w " a 8 lor ious ride of 59 miles over fine slone roads from 
Milford to Newburgh, which continued with the same highway 
conditions to Kingston, 37 miles further on, the run to the Hud- 



son being over picturesque hills and through farm lands fair to 
the eye. It gained in grandeur and variety during the ride to 
Albany, which was along the Hudson all the way. One had 
magnificent panoramas of America's Rhine and, landward, of 
the distant Catskills that lifted their heads through the light 
clouds that hovered over the western horizon. 

Take tbe West Bank to Albany Hereafter. 

It converted many to the west bank route to Albany, which 
has been too generally and ignorantly decried and avoided. It 
presents more open and picturesque country than the opposite 
shore. There are fine stone roads all the way to Kingston and 
from there on, as has been stated before, the clay roads are 
by no means bad except in wet weather. No finer route to the 
Delaware Water Gap from New York could be had than via 
Newburgh and Milford, which could be used, by the way, to 
avoid the repetition of the route more generally followed through 
New Jersey. 

The men aboard "El Toro," the Packard press car, enlivened 
the early stages of the day's run by starting at daybreak and 
putting up good humored josh signs. On one tree was the 
query, "If anything should happen to Hower?" followed a hun- 
dred yards further on by "What the h— 1 do we care?" A sign 
"Toll Gate" in front of a saloon fooled many. A pond bore the 
sign, "Franklins, stop here," and on a rough shack was the 
notice, "A bath with, every room." On a rock was painted "Cheer 
up, it ain't half bad'— Dai. 

The Packard car got ia later than usual, the outfit as a rule 
starting at the end and t loitering along the way for luncheon, 
photographs and a good time generally. A story was put in 
circulation and on the wire that it had broken down and that its 
passengers had come in by train. The fact was that it had ripped 
off a tire in passing another car on a rough hill, stopped to re- 
place it and loafed the rest of the way in. The story savored 
of the malicious, as inquiry would have easily disclosed the facts 
and proved by witnesses that the car deposited its passengers at 
the Ten Eyck between 8:30 and 9 o'clock. J. C. W. 



TECHNICAL STORY OF THE MILFORD-ALBANY JOURNEY 



A LBANY, N. Y., July 16.— To-day saw the blighting of the 
th N ° f tH - e second B " ffa '° team for the Glidden Cup, 
e No. 9 Premier touring car dropping out because of a 
"token steering knuckle, which occurred at the sharp turn out 
Kingston. The car was delayed until the piece was welded 
nd new parts used in the repair obtained, the result being 
points against the car and the club standing lowered to 
°°ot> points. It appears that in this axle and steering parts, 

in tl dl-,'" ' he front axle of the Premier Pilot, which broke 
the Fhiladelphia-Milford run, chrome nickel steel was not 
e . as the axles were among the early ones and were 
, , ed e 1" al to the tour, not being used in the cars regu- 
« y sold. No. 28 Oakland, which bent a front axle earlier 
tne tour and visited a blacksmith shop, where it was heated 
"d refor med, to-day developed a little sagging, which occa- 
oned a quick repair. A length of square steel shafting one 
cn to the side was positioned under the axle extending from 
e steering knuckle jaw at one side to the same point at 
^ e other side. This was bent in the form of a strut rod and 
Piece of wood placed between its center and the axle. This 
c° n fi!t ' ful wirin 8 bound to the axle, and the driver is 
onndent that the member will give no further trouble be- 
^ baratoga "S reached. The two Oakland touring cars are 
a >ng a most favorable impression in the tour, carrying 



their four passengers every day. Both would have perfect 
scores had it not been for the carelessness of the driver on 
No. 28 allowing his motor to run dry and burning out a con- 
necting rod bearing. The morning of the start from Buffalo 
many predicted that these newcomers in the field would be 
out of the running before Pittsburg' was reached, but they 
are both making schedule time and are daily gaining in favor. 
They are demonstrating the value of the balanced two-cylin- 
der vertical motor, which is without adherents in this coun- 
try except in the Oakland and Brush ranks, but is very popu- 
lar in French, English and German factories. 

. Radiator Troubles Have Been Frequent. 

Gus Buse took occasion on to-day's easy run to repair his 
leaky radiator on the Thomas six. The radiator was removed 
and the leak discovered in the base. The soldering was 
quickly done, and forty-five minutes from the time the car 
was stopped it was ready to resume the trip. Radiators have 
given not a litlte trouble on the tour, and in the majority of 
cases it appears to be the system of support that is in fault, 
rather than the radiator construction, because the leaks are 
in the base plate or adjacent thereto. This condition sug- 
gests the ball-and-socket trunnion support that already has 
a few supporters. 
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A hasty look over the cars on their early arrival at Albany 
failed to disclose any evidence of the long daily runs, al- 
though nearly every driver had something to say on tire 
troubles. Wagner, driving Haynes No. 20, said that since 
he left Buffalo he has not touched a tire, not even having to 
put any air into them. Arthur Kumpf, driving a No. 2 Pierce, 
had his first puncture to-day and made the first change of a 
casing, replacing the punctured one, which was badly worn. 
The Rainier driven by Mrs. Cuneo fared badly, having a 
puncture and a blowout and requiring thirty-eight minutes 
for the two, which repairs were made with the motor run- 
ning, thereby adding the lost time to the schedule. The ma- 
jority of drivers avail themselves of this rule and prefer to 
keep the motor running while repairing tires. 

A Long Line Up to Check In. 

The cars reached Albany at 2:40, Chairman Hower's Pierce 
leading, and closely folowed by the Gabriel horn Oldsmo- 



"3 

bile that is used daily to escort the leaders into the city. 
Many cars caught the pacemaker before Kingston was 
reached and, of course, had to trail him to Albany. In order 
not to enter too early a long halt was made several miles 
out, from which point the caravan entered in procession 
form. Pierces, Marmons, Stevens-Duryeas and Garfords 
were among those to enter with the pacemaker. Before 
these drivers could get their cars backd up to the curb in 
front of the Ten Eyck Hotel to await checking in, Burman, 
with his Peerless team, had arrived; Frank Nutt and Wag- 
ner with their Haynes had entered, closely followed by Au- 
bel, in his Oldsmobile, a running mate of the Haynes 
machines; the Stoddard-Day ton runabout with a couple of 
others also entered. Van Tine's Garford lost its starting 
crank during the run and one or two complaints were heard 
regarding his passing contesting cars at too fast a clip, but no 
kicks were registered with the officials in regard to the matter 
so that no official notice has been taken. D. B. 



ON THE EIGHTH DAY-FROM ALBANY, N. Y., TO BOSTON 



BOSTON, July 17.— Boston, well represented by the Bay 
U State Automobile Club, gave the caravan a warm welcome 
to the "City of Culture." A squadron of cars flying its colors 
rode out to Auburndale and lined up to greet the incoming tour- 
ists and escort them down the broad esplanade, Commonwealth 
avenue boulevard, into town. Mrs. J. S. Hathaway bore a 
magnificent bouquet of flowers which she presented to Mrs. 
Marmon, who is riding in a Marmon of the Bay State team. 
At the Somerset, which is the tour headquarters, Mayor Hib- 
bard welcomed the tourists on behalf of the city and Lewis R. 
Speare, ex-president of the club, greeted them in the club's name. 

With good gravel roads through New York for 37.7 miles to 
the State line, and magnificent macadams the entire way across 
Massachusetts, save for a detour of some 22 miles, between 
North Wilbraham and Warren, the day's run of 154 miles was 
easy of accomplishment in the 10 hours set by the schedule. 
There had been warnings of speed traps and inflexible automo- 
bile blue laws that caused fear that prison bars might be the 
bar to some one's perfect score. There was in consequence a 
dose lookout for warning speed signs, but motorists en route 
only warned inquirers against Leicester. A very long, slow zone, 
much of it through widely scattered houses, was found through 
which the cars crept at a timid funeral pace. The outfit escaped 
the day's run with "unpinched ranks." 

The day's run, however, put the Rochester Automobile Club's 
team out of the leading division. While crossing a rut at War- 



ren, the rear wheel of Studebaker No. 25 collapsed. Its driver, 
W. G. Jones, had so long a wait for a new wheel he had 'phoned 
to Springfield for, that, though he was at the time an hour 
a half ahead of his schedule and made a fast run into Boston, 
he arrived I h. 4 min. late. The new wheel, however, would 
have disqualified him anyhow. 

No more peacefully picturesque run could be picked out than 
that of to-day. The route carried one into the Berkshires at 
historic old Stockbridge, where Jonathan Edwards preached to 
the Indians and wrote his famous philosophical essay on "The 
Freedom of (he Will." Then came a ride down the Housatonic 
valley, widely famed for its scenery. "Jacob's Ladder" was 
coasted, or, more properly, bumped down. Then came the Con- 
necticut river, leading the caravan into Springfield. 

The Springfield motor car industry rose to the occasion, and 
hospitably stopped the tourists to treat them to a liberal lunch- 
eon, provided by the Fisk Rubber Company, the Stevens-Duryea 
Automobile Company and the Knox Automobile Company. All 
but one hurrying car stopped for it, too. It was the first midday 
meal most of the contestants had had on the tour, and was a 
welcome change in the daily life of the tourists. 

Worcester reached, the splendid macadam boulevards extend- 
ing for 40 miles into Boston was ahead, with speeding tempta- 
tions hard to resist. The 10-mile homestretch was through a 
string of Boston's beautiful suburbs down the glorious Common- 
wealth avenue parkway to the Somerset. J. C. W. 



WHAT HAPPENED BETWEEN ALBANY AND BOSTON 



DOSTON, July i 7 .-To-day's run of 194 miles from Albany 

. ™ on ' b y way of Springfield, changed the aspect of 

e Uidden tour contest by the elimination of the Rochester 
team No. 2, of Studebaker make up, the member of this 

, to fall by the wayside being No. 25, driven by Jones, 
ici, . wreck «i its left rear wheel when going down a curving 
Krade m the town of Warren, 127 miles out of Albany. The 
wa 1 t suffered a Partial fracture earlier in the tour, and 

as looked upon by many of the tourists to be due to go out 
ore the end of the week. The accident occurred about 
.. e , Center of slightly curving right hill. A sidewalk crossed 

aoout the middle of the descent, and it was at this point the 
the h ^ ave w ay, every spoke being broken or twisted off at 

e ub. p E steVj one of tnc Q,i ca g 0 new spaper representa- 
w i CS .°" the car ' was thrown out of the tonneau when the 

"eel broke, and suffered an injury to his left leg, but was 



able to take a train to Boston, and will continue the tour. 
The car was pushed to the side of the road until a new wheel 
was secured, after which it continued the run to this point. 
The accident cost the entrant the full count of 1,000 points, 
which was a debit mark of 333.3 marks against the club, and 
gave it a credit standing of 666.6 marks. The car will con- 
tinue the run as a non-contestant. 

The elimination of the second Rochester team narrows down 
the Glidden trophy struggle to four teams, namely. Pierce of 
Buffalo, Peerless of the Columbus Club, Marmon of the Bay 
State Club and -the Haynes-Oldsmobile team of the Chicago 
Motor Club. Prediction is rife here to-night that before Sara- 
toga is reached at least two of these will be eliminated, leav- 
ing but a couple of perfect score teams for the committee to 
wrestle with when the end of the run is reached. This is 
largely a matter of speculation, and it is an even break among 
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the four remaining teams. In all of them the cars are running 
in the best possible condition, and the drivers have settled 
down to the strenuous task of forgetting speeding and keeping 
only the schedule before them. Three teams, Pierce, Peerless 
and Marmon, being composed of cars of one mark, are able to 
do more club or team work than the Chicago Motor Club 
team, composed of the Haynes cars, driven by Nutt and Wag- 
ner, and Aubel's Oldsmobile. It must be said of the only com- 
bination team remaining that excellent work is being done 
by these cars; the drivers are equal to every emergency, and 
the performance of the machines is the best that could be 
looked for in a contest of this nature. 

Resourcefulness of the Factory Drivers. 

To-day's run developed but few mechanical difficulties, due 
primarily to the easy schedule, of less than 20 miles per hour, 
with extra time for tire troubles. No. 16, Stevens-Duryea, suf- 
fering with a slight radiator leak, took advantage of the easy 
pace, and removed the radiator in front of a tin shop at Lei- 
cester, and with the aid of soldering iron welded the leak, 
which was at the base where the stud holding the radiator in 
position enters the base plate. An anxious mob gathered 
around to watch how quickly jobs of this nature can be done. 
Scarcely was the hood up before the two hose connections 
were off; a moment or two later the fan supports were de- 
tached, after which little remained but to lift the member out 
of position. By this time the two soldering irons were hot, 
the mechanician had the solder and acids ready, as well as a 
file to roughen the surface, and in a few minutes the radiator 
was repaired. At this juncture the Motor Age Reo, which 
had halted to watch the job, pushed ahead, and within an hour 
the repaired Stevens was up with it and pushing on at rapid 
pace towards Boston. 

Another good example of the resourcefulness of the drivers 
and mechanics was evidenced entering Boston. Frank Nutt, 
in his Haynes, in taking some of the rough roads had struck 
the truss rod supporting his axle on a projecting rock and in- 
jured it A halt was made in front of a blacksmith shop. 
In an instant Nutt had sized up the situation and decided the 
quickest way out of the difficulty was to make a new truss 
rod. The raw stock was soon cut to the required length, 
threads were cut on each end, the center bend was made, and 
then suitable nuts for the ends. This done, the positioning of 
it in the axle should have been a brief task, but was lengthened 
owing to the rod being a bit long. Once more Nutt's black- 
smith ability was equal to the occasion. He hurried into the 
blacksmith shop and made a pair of heavy washers out of a 
length of small rod. These did the desired work, and the car 
was into Boston and had a long wait with the others before 
checking in time arrived. 

How the Cars Are Groomed at Stops. 

The stop at Springfield, Mass., 94 miles out of Albany, gave 
the public an excellent opportunity of observing the care be- 
stowed on the cars by the driver and mechanician at each 
stopping point. Motor Age's Reo made an early start from 
Albany, and, averaging 20 miles an hour during the entire 94 
miles, including the crossing of the Berkshires and climbing 
Jacob's Ladder, was into Springfield half an hour ahead of the 
chairman's car. With the chairman came a group of seven, 
five contestants and two press cars. Close behind Chairman 
Hower's Pierce was the Premier Century car, that had fol- 
lowed all the way out. Grouped behind were the two Har- 
mons, followed by the entire group of five Pierce machines. 
It was most inspiring to see the two Indianapolis machines 
come in together, and more so to see the five cars on which 
Pierce reputation is staked enter in a bunch behind them. A 
little later came Burman with his No. 5 Peerless, and not 
far behind were two other Peerless machines. Mrs. Cuneo 
with her Rainier was an early arrival, and, on entering, she 
received her usual cheer. Scarcely had any of the cars halted 
before both sides of the bonnet were raised and the inspection 



and lubrication began. The floor boards in nearly every case 
were lifted out and a careful investigation made, followed by 
copious use of the oil can. Oilers were filled in the majority 
of cases; the Franklins injected oil into the crankcases as well 
as looking after the valve actuating mechanism; Mrs. Cuneo 
was on her knees oiling steering gear parts, while her me- 
chanic took the magneto off and cleaned it thoroughly. In 
two or three cases the mechanic got on his back under the 
machine and examined every nut or bolt that there was a pos- 
sibility of working loose. One enthusiast, after having gone 
over the entire machine, was not content until he had rear- 
ranged all of the tools in the tool box, his only excuse being that 
they rattled a little, and he thought the rattle might interfere 
with his following closely the working of the different parts 
of the car. 

Oil Is Being Used Liberally. 

It can be noted that more oil than necessary is being used 
in the majority of cases, and when the cars pull out of a con- 
trol they are immediately lost in a cloud of blue smoke. Spring 
shackles are oiled with the utmost regularity; so are steering 
gear parts, and at these half-way stops compression grease cups 
are given a turn or two. The majority of the drivers and 
mechanics, when asked about it, say it is not necessary, but 
supplement this with the remark, "I am not taking any 
chances." While oiling and inspection are being done, the third 
passenger in the car is superintending the filling up of gaso- 
line and water tanks, the rules being modified to permit of this. 
Many of the cars do not take on water except at the night 
stop. When asked, Paul Gaeth, driving his Gaeth car, stated 
that he never takes on water except at night stops, when prac- 
tically all of the cars do. There are exceptions to the rule. 
McGuire stated at Albany that he had not taken a drop of 
water between Buffalo and Albany. The radiator question is 
much improved over a year ago, when the sight of steaming 
radiators in the mountain work was a frequent one. This 
prompts a slight digression regarding water jacket space. 
Many cars built in level States have in past years had radiator 
and jacket sizes designed for continuous use on rolling and 
hilly roads, but which capacity was inadequate for miles and 
miles of mountain and low speed work. Previous Glidden ex- 
periences have rectified this difficulty. The value of previous 
tours has so improved the brakes of cars that not a single 
case of hot brakes and the application of water and oil has 
been ferreted out. 

Throwing Things Proves Dangerous Welcome. 

What might have proved a serious accident happened to 
James McLean, observer in No. 14 Franklin. When passing 
through West Springfield, one of the enthusiastic maidens who 
lined the roadside to applaud the tourists threw a small apple, 
which struck the glass of his goggle, breaking it and causing 
three of the broken pieces to cut the eyelid. A doctor stitched 
the cut, and with a well-bandaged head McLean completed 
the trip. One similar example to this occurred when passing 
through Springfield, O., in the tour last year. The chairman 
could do good service by having the local press in communities 
along the road give warnings on this dangerous practice. 

Van Tine, in No. 29 Garford, had a narrow escape on one 
of the sharp turns. He sped down a long hill, the foot of which 
is a sharp turn. In order to avert a collision with a buggy, 
the brakes were all applied, and the car, after almost turning 
around, skidded into a ditch, tearing off a tire. No further in- 
jury was caused. Hurlburt, driving No. 31 Garford, took a 
bridge too fast and struck the railing, ripping off a portion. 

The mountain traveling of the last week has impressed upon 
many of the drivers the value of a four-speed gear-set for 
mountain use. Americans have often ridiculed the four-speed 
gear-set on foreign cars, claiming it was quite unnecessary, 
but continued days of mountain work show how valuable the 
fourth speed is. It is useless to punish a motor by having to 
use a poor gear ratio. It is better policy to have a greater 
variety, easily obtained in selective gear-sets. D- B. 
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HOW BOSTON ENTERTAINED THE DUST-GRIMED CAVALCADE 



BOSTON, July 18.— In mapping out its program for the enter- 
tainment of its road-weary and dust-choked guests, the Bay 
State Automobile Club decided upon a very welcome shift from 
land to water, and headed the caravan on a special trolley to the 
boat for Nantasket Beach. A refreshing hour's sail down the 
bay past the harbor's many islands landed the tourists at Boston's 
Coney Island. There the party split. Some sought Paragon 
Park and its varied Dreamland-Luna Park frivolities. Others 
hustled for the bath houses and soon had all the refreshment 
they desired in water ten degrees below normal. 
Toward 5 o'clock, the hour set for the big clambake, the scat- 



The clambake menu led off with steamed soft clams. Some 
of the inland motorists did not know that fingers were made 
before forks, but they soon learned and were as busy as any of 
the veteran shore diners. Then followed fish chowder, live 
broiled lobster, broiled spring chicken, chiffonade salads, ice 
cream, and all the "fixin's" that go with them. All were served 
piping hot by pretty white garbed waitresses, who with true Bos- 
ton courtesy carefully looked after the requirements of the guests. 

A hurrah of speech making wound up the dinner. They were 
all brief and to the point, took well, and were received uproari- 
ously. President Elliot C. Lee welcomed the tourists, and then 




Leading Contenders for the Hower Trophy in the FUth Annual A. A. A. Tour. 



tered frolickers began to round up at Paragon Park's Palm Gar- 
den. They were a ready and hungry bunch that sat down to 
the number of 210 at 7 long tables with appetites whetted for 
the toothsome shore dinner that awaited thein. The Mayor of 
Boston and the high muck-a-mucks of the tour and club were 
at the speakers' table and a score of ladies with their escorts 
were at another. Three tables were conspicuously unfilled, but 
the wait for their occupants was not long. To a lively quickstep 
by the band a hundred roisterers inarched, lock step, to their 
places at the tables, amid great cheering. On the head of each 
was a diminutive merry widow hat. This started the fun going, 
which continued fast and furious throughout the feast. The 
band played and a soloist sahg popular airs, but the song hit 
of the dinner was parody choruses, written by W. W. Caldwell, 
which were sung with enthusiasm whenever the band gave the 
cue; Throughout the dinner there was that spontaneous jollity 
which left no doubt that all hands were heartily enjoying them- 
selves with the generous hospitality supplied by their hosts. 



gave way to Secretary Fortescue, who acted as loastmaster. 
Mayor Hibbard, of Boston, received an ovation. Chairman 
Hower, Vice-President Lewis R. Speare, and Charles J. Glidden 
followed. Even Mrs. Cuneo briefly replied to the cheers for 
her, wittily remarking that a woman always had the last word. 
There were loud cries for "Sunny Jim," to which rosy, rubicund 
Dai Lewis finally responded. A newspaper man handed out 
Boston and the club a jolly that met with a sincere echo, and 
then Chairman J. F. Hovestadt, of the entertainment committee, 
brought the speechmaking to an end. 

After the bake the caravan scattered among the shows and 
wound up a most delightful day on the beach with a hurrah 
twice on the last boat back to town. 

The Bay State Automobile Club's entertainment committee 
was made up of J. F. Hovestadt, chairman; Lewis R. Speare, 
C. R. P,erce, J. S. Hathaway, VV. K. Farrington, G. W. McNear, 
fc-lbot C. Lee, H. W. Whipple, H. W Knights, J Fortescue, A. P. 
Underhill, and J. C. Kerrison. J C VV 
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SCENIC BEAUTY ON NINTH DAY'S RUN IN THREE STATES 



POLAND SPRINGS, Me., July 20.— All hands vote to-night's 
stop the most beautiful from a scenic standpoint of the tour 
to date. The Summit Hill Springs House is a comfortable, well- 
kept hostelry, built on top of a little mountain in the center of 
a broad valley. From the verandas one has spread out before 
him in all directions a glorious panorama of green fields, pic- 
turesque lakes, and thick woods bounded in the distance by 
mountains, and to the west by high peaks. The Westerners say 
it reminds them of Colorado toned down to peaceful greens 
and gentle outlines. 

The Canada tour presented the novelty of foreign surround- 
ings, but it did not compare with the present one for daily, 
variety. Each day brings with it an almost complete change of 
environment. The journey of 154 miles began with a run across 
the Cambridge Bridge and then circled the Harvard University 
campus and buildings. The caravan then headed for the shore, 
passing through Revere, Lynn, and Swampscott. Next came 
Salem, the witch town, with its interesting old house and homes. 

Just beyond Salisbury, the caravan entered New Hampshire, 
skirting the ocean at Hampton and Little Boar's Head. While 
rounding a point of the latter, several cars were halted by 
Captain William H. Jacques, a retired navy oflker and engineer 



of repute, who insisted on offering the passengers the hospitable 
greeting of cigars and whiskey. The captain showed the Pack- 
ard press car party through his beautiful colonial home with its 
collection of rare old family furniture. 

Portsmouth, a quaint old whaling town, where peace between 
Japan and Russia was arranged, was also interesting for its old 
houses and other reminders of past glories as a seaport, though 
it is still" of importance through its U. S. Navy yard. 

Crossing the bridge at Portsmouth, Maine was entered. As 
the tourists advanced, the scenery took on a bit wilder aspect. 
From Portsmouth the route turned inland and climbed gradu- 
ally over rolling grades until a final steep climb brought the 
caravan to its destination. 

The schedule of 8 hours set for the run of 154 miles did not 
bother the cars at all, most of them beating it by nearly an hour. 
Another day passed without any penalization of the perfect 
score division. It looks more than ever like a bunch of Glidden 
and Hower ties at Saratoga with 4 clean slate teams in the 
former and 5 runabouts in the latter after 9 days of touring. 

The tourists found fine macadam in Massachusetts, excellent 
gravel highways in New Hampshire, and clay loam roads in 
Maine, which are quite a come down. J. C. W. 



ON THE NINTH DAY-FROM BOSTON TO POLAND SPRINGS 



POLAND SPRINGS, Me., July 20.— With nine of the twelve 
running days of the tour over, four teams are still in the 
perfect score classification; as are five of the original fourteen 
Hower contestants and the two Glidden certificate cars. Not 
a single one of the contesting machines lost a point in the 154- 
mile run to-day from Boston to this summer resort in the foot- 
hills of the White mountains. Thanks to the good condition 
of the clay roads from Portland to this point, and to the 19.2 
mile per hour schedule for the biggest car class and the 17.6 
mile schedule for the smallest class, none of the cars had the 
slightest troubles during the day. 

Not a little consternation pervades the broad corridors and 
spacious smoking and dining-rooms of Summit Hotel to-night 
over the possibility of a big run-off after the arrival at Sara- 
toga, Thursday evening. With but three days running, and the 
road assurances as favorable as those of to-day, it is certain 
that at least three, and perhaps four of the Glidden teams, will 
be able to have the 1,000 points blazoned on their banners on 
arrival at Saratoga; there is no reason why an equal honor 
does not await the two Pierces, two Stoddard-Daytons, and one 
Premier in the Hower end of the duel ; and it is equally certain 
that the two Stevens-Duryea machines will continue the reliable 
record that they have maintained since the departure from the 
starting point at Buffalo. 

Altogether it looks to-night as if motoring in America is to 
receive the biggest boom of the decade, which it rightly merits, 
if four out of ten teams can land at Saratoga with perfect 
scores, and if, as at present, twenty-three of the original thirty 
Glidden aspirants, can reach the goal without a single black 
mark being debited to them. 

To-day was not without its incidents. M. S. Bates, driver of 
•No. 14 Franklin touring car, narrowly escaped what might have 
proven a serious, if not fatal accident. Bates took or attempted 
to take a turn near Ipswich, 38 miles out of Boston, too fast. . 

A few apprehensions were floating around the corridors late 
in the afternon in the Premier ranks when Driver Preston with 
his one hundred century press car failed to report in with the 
° her cars. All apprehensions were happily dissipated when 
later it was l earned the car di j nQt c|leck Qut q{ Boston untiI 

9 0 clock, and that when on the road it was playing a racing 



game with the Rapid truck, which carries No. 40 as its official 
cognomen. The Premier party ate dinner at Rye Beach, in 
sight and within hearing of the Atlantic billows, and enjoyed a 
real tour. Driver Preston, who, in the tourist phrase, has been 
beating it a little during the tour, to-day settled down to that 
phlegmatic pace which a car embarked on a century a day for 
a hundred days should pursue. 

The Rapid truck, which has been daily covering the required 
schedule with its load of air bottles for inflating tires, has been 
receiving plaudits all along the line. To-day it got stranded by 
running out of gasoline and only the timely arrival of vet- 
eran Tom Fetch in his Packard press car saved it from a long 
wait by the roadside. Fetch did the good Samaritan act and 
brought the needed fuel. 

The chairman's car was overtaken by the McGuire Pierce soon 
after leaving Portsmouth, 75 miles out of Boston, and close on 
the trail were Arthur Kumpf in No. 2 Pierce, Williams in No. 
100 Pierce, Stevens-Duryea, Marinon, Mrs. Cuneo's Rainier, 
Thomas, No. 12 Franklin, and No. 10 Gaeth. These formed the 
advanced guard of the motoring caravan that started from 
Boston this morning, and after traversing New Hampshire, 
crossed a portion of Maine to this point. . 




Stevens-Duryea Contenders for Perfect Score Certificates. 
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TENTH DAY IN PINE TREE STATE—POLAND TO RANGELEY 



RANGELEY, ME., July 22.— At the end of to-day's 141.7 
miles run, through sand at the start and on mountains 
toward the finish, the number of perfect scores teams had been 
reduced from four to three, Marmon No. 22, driven by W. 
Clark, being penalized 8 points for being 8 minutes behind the 
7 hour 20 minutes schedule for the route. There had been 
trouble with a brake which was, rather unwisely, temporarily 
instead of permanently adjusted and later required the removal 
of a wheel to remedy. Oakland No. 28 had 42 points added to 
its previous 7 points of penalization through tardiness, owing 
to the breaking of the front spring. 

In the Marmon matter, H. H. Rice, who rode with Clark, put 
in a protest, claiming that the racemaking car did not maintain 
the time schedule throughout and that the Marmon was thus 
held back. The protest was not allowed. 

With two days more to go, 22 contesting cars remain with 
perfect scores. The tour is the most convincing demonstration 
of the reliability of American cars that has yet been given, and 



all the more remarkable when the course and conditions of the 
test are considered. 

The first dozen miles out of Poland the going was sandy and 
soft, but it improved when Lewiston was reached, and the beau- 
tiful fifty-mile run begun along the Kennebec river, through 
Augusta to Waterville, through which the 1906 tour passed en 
route to Rangeley. The caravan packed down the clay into 
broad ruts — which made the going quite smooth for the pur- 
suers of the leaders. Shortly after leaving Madrid the up- 
grade climb began, and the country grew wilder. Picturesque 
lanes were passed, and there were splendid prospects of val- 
leys and distant mountains from the hilltops looking back. 
Much of the going was through damp, cool woods until the 
Rangeley Lake House was reached. The cars were parked this 
time at the entrance to the hotel grounds. The 300 tourists 
put not only the hotels but the town's sleeping capacity to the 
test. Although the house was packed four to a room, fully one- 
third had to be roomed out in the village. J. C. W. 



BAY STATE TEAM DROPS FROM THE PERFECT SCORE LIST 



RANGELEY, ME., July 22. — No. 22 Marmon, driven by 
W. Clark, was penalized 8 points to-day, caused by a 
brake seizing when near Madrid, 18 miles from the night stop, 
the delay caused by the adjustment of the brake making the 
car ten minutes late in checking in. This car checked out at 7:50 
this morning, 50 minutes after Chairman Hower's pacemaker 
left Poland. In spite of this lead, the Marmon, in company 
with several others, overtook the pacemaker at 77 miles and 
trailed him until the Marmon experienced its breakdown, when 
the car had 1 hour 25 minutes in which to finish the remaining 
18 miles and repair the brake. The contention is made by the 
Marmon people, and is embodied in a protest to Chairman 
Hower, that it lost 15 minutes of its schedule trailing the pace- 
maker car from the 77-mite point, and because of this the 
entrant contends that the penalty should not be imposed. 

The penalization of this car drops the Marmon team, entered 
under the colors of the Bay State Automobile Club, from the per- 
fect score category, and leaves but three teams clean, namely: 
Pierce, Peerless, and combination Haynes and Oldsmobile. 

One other car suffered penalty to-day. No. 28 Oakland, en : 
lered in team No. 2, Chicago Motor Club, lost 42 points, due to 
the breaking of a left spring when within four miles of Rangeley. 
The car was traveling fast and struck a^ treacherous road sur- 
face, with a covering of water and having a few deep ruts. 
The result was a complete break of the spring, which was re- 
paired with fence rails and other procurables. The car checked 
m 44 minutes late. This car lost 7 points on the second day of 
the run, and now has a total debit of 49 points, which puts 16.3 
debits against the club, cutting its credit to 983.6 marks. 

William Hurtburt, driving Garford No. 31, did some fast run- 
ning during the first two hours out of Poland, covering 73 
miles in this time. Later he had ignition troubles, but checked 
m to-night well ahead of time. 

To-day's schedule of 141 miles in 7 hours 20 minutes gave an 
average of 19.1 m ji es per hour for the big cars and 18 miles 
Per hour for the smallest Glidden contestant. The schedule was 
a very easy one. Complaints, however, are heard that the 
pacemaker set too fast a pace to-day through a few of the 
towns toward the end of the run and that while in the country 
istncts he hit a very slow pace. It is natural to want to quicken 

TV 800<1 V '" a a " d town ""^ city str<;cts > because they are 
a» cleared for action and waiting for the arrival of the Glid- 

nites, but " is bad P ol 'cy- The last half of to-day's run was a 
spectacular procession through the tortuous roads of the moun- 



tains. A dozen cars were in parade, separated from one another 
by but a few lengths. In this order they rollicked over the 
undulations of the narrow mountain roads and made a sight 
that brought cheers from the few spectators who sought the 
sides of the hills to watch the cars go by. 

It is rumored here to-night that Chairman Hower may start 
to-morrow but 15 minutes before the first car to check out, the 
aim being to prevent the cars having an hour or more after 
their arrival at the night ohecking point in which to overhaul 
the machine and get it in the best of condition for the run of 
the following day. The rules governing the tour permit him 
to start at any time previous to the checking out time of the 
first car, and it is certain that should he desire he can check out 
but one minute ahead of the first car out and check in 
but one minute in advance of it. A paccmaking schedule of 
this nature would eliminate all possibility of making up time 
lost on the road for repairs other than tires and might result 
in the elimination of one or more of the three perfect score 
teams as well as of the 29 perfect score cars in the total contest. 

Many are the complaints against this scheme, but there is no 
reason why it can't be done; in fact, it is allowed by rules. Tt 
is more and more being imprinted upon the officials that in a 
future Glidden tour penalties should be imposed for work done 
on a car. At present it is possible to break a frame and repair 
it and finish perfectly, and it is possible to break any part that 
a duplicate can be made by the driver and mechanic and yet 
finish without penalty. This is not fair. Consider cars A and 
B. Car A breaks spring leaf, crosspiece of the frame, two 
frame truss rods, and other parts. Car B has not a single break. 
Obviously B is the better car, but according to the present rules 
car A gets as clean a standing as car B does. This should 
not be. 

The facts are definite to-day of the cause of Stoddard-Dayton 
No. 109 catching fire around the carbureter on the Pittsburg- 
Bedford run. It appears that this car has pressure feed for 
the gasoline and that in the gasoline tank is a standpipe rising 
from the base to within a short distance of the top. The pipe 
conducts the exhaust pressure to about the surface of the gaso- 
line, so that it was vaporizing too readily in the carbureter, and 
when an explosion occurred in the carbureter it ignited the 
gasoline fumes around the motor. It was not short circuiting 
of the magneto that caused the fire. An order from the factory 
was received that this car be withdrawn, leaving only the two 
perfect score Stoddard-Daytons in the Hower struggle. D. B. 
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GOSSIP OF BIG TOUR AND THOSE PARTICIPATING THEREIN 



A A. A. Tourists May Hike West Next Year. — As is usu- 
• ally the case, the tour is hardly under way before 
the "rumor committee" begins to speculate and surmise as to 
where next year's tour will be. At times some unseen power 
constitutes this "bunch of loose talkers" a committee of the 
whole, so prevalent -do the predictions about what is going to 
happen next year become. Gossip has it that in 1909, it will be 
Chicago's turn to act as the starting point, and for a time at 
least the roads east of the Mississippi will be abandoned, Den- 
ver being the goal of the 1909 Gliddenites. No one of the pro- 
posed routes that have ever been given creation in the seething 
gray matter of some of these before-handed thinkers, has served 
to arouse quite as much interest as this talk about getting into 
new country next year. Come to think of it, why not? The 
A. A. A. Reliability Tour is an American institution and there 
is nothing sectional in its character, and now that repeated trans- 
continental lours and political convention jogs have shown the 
feasibility of the project, there seems to be no good reason 
why the West should longer be neglected. The talk current 
about the project has even advanced to the stage of outlining 
the plans in detail. There will be no hustling for accommoda- 
tions and no one can insist on having "one with a bath," for 
the caravan will travel circus style and erect its own tents at 
each night stop. There will likewise be the "grub wagon" and 
the other concomitants of a well-regulated commissary depart- 
ment. Evidently some one has been thinking hard on the sub- 
ject. Whether the thoughts of the powers that be are along 
totally different lines, and the plan of giving the West a show 
is only a little of the superfluous rarified atmosphere of which 
there is always such a copious supply, remains to be seen. 

Some Statistics of the Tour.— The following are a few of 
the statistics relative to the features of the forty-six cars con- 
testing in the Glidden, Hower and Glidden certificate ranks : 
Chain drive, 3; shaft drive. 43. 

Four-cylinder, 32; six-cylinder, 9; two-cylinder, 5. 
Water-cooled, 42; air-cooled, 4. 

Friction transmission, 2; planetary transmission, 7. 
Progressive sliding, 12; selective sliding. 25. 
Jump spark Ignition, 35; make-and-bieak ignition, 11. 
Opposed motors, 3; vertical motors, 43. 

The three Marmon cars competing arc all of 1909 vintage, 
and carry four-cylinder motors, with 5 3-8 by 5 inch cylinders, 
the rating given out being 50 horsepower. The new rear axle 
made by the company is one of their features. It has the dif- 
ferential housing fitted with a circular plate at the rear through 
which the differential gears complete can be removed. The 
brakes are internal bronze, shoes faced with a fabric cover 
which are located side by side and expand within a 17-inch cast- 
steel drum 4 inches in width, so that each expanding shoe has 
a width of almost two inches. The adjustment of each set is 
by a screw which acts within a worm sector carried on the 
shaft that has the expanding cam on it. The double three-point 
suspension is retained, but modified in that the motor and gear- 
set are carried on a cradle, which at its front rests on the front 
springs and at its rear is trunnioned 011 a dropped crosspiece of 
the frame which carries the car body. 

Around Historic Boston and Vicinity.— Packard Seventeen 
was a phrase coined during Sunday while a party of fourteen 
press representatives, at the request of E. Ralph Estep, publicity 
manager of the Packard company, was entertained in three 
ackard cars by being shown the points of historic interest 
around the Hub on a 100-mile jaunt. With Russel Huff, Tom 
«ch and Fred C. Graves of the Boston Packard agency as 
wheelmen, the run through Boston and suburbs was made. 

rossing into Cambridge a glimpse of Harvard University was 
° tamed; the route continued to Concord, where still stand the 
merson and Longfellow homes, and beyond were visited the 
attlegrounds where was lighted the match that culminated in 



the great Revolution. Every mile or so along the road are to 
be found tablets or monuments marking incidents in the war 
for independence; by the roadside stand houses erected previous 
to 1775 and in which figured episodes that are now links in tiic 
great chain of Revolution events; and in every town are monu- 
ments and parks consecrated to the memory of those who 
fought and died. From Concord the route led to Lexington. 
Circling at a ten mile radius west of Boston, the course embraced 
Salem, with its "House of Seven Gables" ; Marblehead, with its 
old fortifications; Lynn, the home of the shoe industry; and 
Chelsea, that so recently was nearly entirely destroyed by fire. 
A stop was made at Bunker Hill monument. 

Selden's Record Run to Bedford Springs.— Through the 
breaking of a front spring on the Seldcn entrant in the A. A. A. 
tour, competing under the colors of the Rochester Automobile 
Club, a record run was made over the 450 miles intervening 
between Rochester and Bedford Springs. The driver's wire 
for a new part was received too late to make a shipment by 
express, so George B. Selden, Jr., decided to deliver the part in 
his own car. With Driver Fred Wilson at the wheel and 
Superintendent John Siegcl beside him, while Mr. Selden and 
Head Tester Charles Young occupied the tonneau, the party left 
Rochester at 1 .20 Sunday morning. Cambridge Springs was 
reached 11 a.m. Sunday, and, after a heavy shower that made 
slow going, the party rolled into Pittsburg at 5 p.m. Here the 
Pittsburg Automobile Club supplied maps and a guide, and 
Bedford Springs was reached at 6:30 the next morning, only 
to find that the new spring could not be used without disqualify- 
ing the car. Temporary repairs were made with the aid of four 
nuts, but as they come under the head of "finished material" 
the Selden entrant lost its standing after all, but continued for a 
certificate and will go through to Saratoga. 



SONGS OF THE A. A. A, TOUR. 

(Tune, "School Days.") 
Tour days, tour days, 
Tough old Glidden tour days, 
Schedules arranged by arithmetic. 
Up to the hubs in the mud we stick. 
Seventeen hundred miles or so 
Gosh, how we made the old car go, 
And didn't we lake a header though 
When we had a couple of skids. 

(Tune, "Merrily We Roll Along.") 
Merrily we eat the dust. 
Eat the dust, eat the dust, 
Merrily we eat the dust 
'Cause Hower says we must, 

'Cause Hower says we must, 'cause Hower says we must. 

(Tune, "Oh, Mr. Dooley!") 
Oh, Mrs. Cuneo, Oh, Mrs. Cuneo, 
The greatest woman driver that we know, 
She keeps a going; she makes a showing. 
Does Mrs. Cuney-uney-uney-O. 

(Tune, "I'm Afraid To Go Home After Dark.") 
Listen here, Hower dear, 
I'm afraid to check in after dark. 
Ev'ry day the papers say 
That a car hit a tree in the park. 
I'm on the tour of the dear A. A. A., 
Trying to set the spark, 
Oh. I wish I were home. 
For I'm afraid to check in after dark. 

(Tune, "The Garden of Love.") 
Won't someone kindly tell me, 
Won't Hower answer why 
To me this tour's the limit, 
1*11 soon "cash in" and die. 
Nine hundred points against me. 
And I should like to know 

Why they make a lemon of a car on these roads. 
Where only the goats should go. 
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NATIONAL TOURS OF THE A. A. A. WHICH HAVE PRECEDED 



1904: The first annual tour of the American Automobile 
Association, starting July 25, 1904, had as its objective point 
St. Louis, where the Louisiana Purchase Exposition was being 
held. Sixteen machines started from New York and joined 
themselves to eleven others from various New England towns. 
The ranks of the travelers were swelled by additions from all 
points, continuing by way of Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, South Bend, Chicago, 
Pontiac (111.), Springfield (111), to St. Louis. At the same 
time another portion of the tour was being run over the Na- 
tional Highway and through Columbus, Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute to the Exposition City, bringing the total number of 
participants to 108. Practically all the machines reached St. 
Louis, the tour being more of the nature of a combined run 
than a competition. 

1905: Thirty-two automobiles competed in the 870-mile As- 
sociation tour in 1905, the first contest for the Charles J. Glid- 
den touring trophy. Starting from New York, the itinerary 
was through Hartford, Boston and Plymouth, N. H., to Bret- 
ton Woods, and returning by way of Concord, Worcester and 
Lenox, Mass., to New York. Percy P. Pierce was awarded 
the trophy. Others finishing with clean scores were Ezra H. 
Fitch (White), Ralph Coburn (Maxwell), S. B. Stevens (Dar- 
racq), and J. C. Kerrison (Cadillac). 

No official observers were carried, the contestants as a 
whole observing the performance of the competing cars, and 
at the end of the tour voting for the three entrants whose 
cars, in their opinion, had made the best records. In addition, 
the Glidden Commission employed a formula which took price, 
equipment and general touring conditions into consideration 
in awarding the trophy. First-class certificates were given to 
twenty-two contestants who completed the tour and arrived at 
all night controls before the official closing time. Four second- 
class certificates were awarded to others who completed the 
tour, but failed to make one or more of the controls in time. 

1906: The third annual Association tour in 1906 and the 
second competition for the Glidden trophy, was a 1200-mile 
run from Buffalo to Bretton Woods, N. H., by way of Utica, 
Saratoga, Elizabethtown, Lake Champlain, Montreal, Quebec, 
Jackman and Rangeley, Me. Forty-eight machines started, 
13 secured perfect scores, 10 completed the journey with a 
greater or less number of penalizations, and 20 retired at va- 
rious points 011 the journey. Of the six cars competing for 
the Deming trophy two obtained perfect scores and four were 
penalized. The trophy was awarded to C. W. Kelsey, driving 
a Maxwell. 

The thirteen with perfect scores for the Glidden trophy 
were: Percy P. Pierce (Pierce), A. E. Hughes (Pierce), P. 
S. Finn (Pierce), W. E. Wright (Knox), George Soules (Pope 
Toledo), Frank E. Wing (Marmon), G. M. Davis (Thomas), 



C. F. Barrett (Columbia), L. J. Petrie (Stearns), Charles 
Burnham (Peerless), W. C. Walker (Pope Hartford), Ernest 
Keeler (Oldsmobile), G. G. Buse (Packard). Since no win- 
ner had evolved and Percy Pierce was one of the perfect 
score performers, the trophy, according to the deed of gift, 
remained in the possession of the club which he represented. 

1907: The route of the fourth annual A. A. A. tour was 
from Cleveland, O. (July 10), to Toledo, South Bend, Chicago, 
South Bend, Indianapolis, Columbus, Pittsburg, Bedford 
Springs, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York (July 24). Dis- 
tance, 1,570 miles. Forty-nine touring cars competed for the 
Glidden trophy, 12 runabouts entered for the Hower trophy 
contest, and 14 cars accompanied the tour on various services 
or as non-contestants. Both contests were run on a daily time 
schedule, with penalizations for replacements according to the 
catalogue value of the parts used. The Hower trophy was for 
individual car performance, the Glidden trophy for the best 
club showing, with certificates in addition for all cars finishing 
with a clean score. Clubs represented in New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Detroit, A. C. A., and West- 
chester. The Buffalo team captured the Glidden trophy. Touring 
cars finishing with clean scores were Pierce (4), Thomas Flyer 
(2), White (2), Peerless (2), Packard, Haynes, Welch, Reo, 
Walter, Berliet, Royal, Tourist, Premier, American Mors. 

A Stoddard-Dayton and a White steamer tied for the Hower 
trophy. On an additional test being imposed, the White proved 
the winner. 

CHARLES H. DALE DIES SUDDENLY. 

Larchmont N. Y., July 21.— Charles H. Dale, president of 
the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company, and a director of 
the G & J, Morgan & Wright and Hartford Rubber Works 
Companies, succumbed suddenly to heart disease at his summer 
home here to-day. He was 56 and is survived by his mother 
and a widow and daughter. 
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GLIDDEN PLANS ORGANIZATION FOR AERIAL TRANSPORTATION 



BOSTON, July 20.— Charles J. Glidden was in this city only 
a short time during the stop of the A. A. A. tour, one sec- 
tion of which is competing for a trophy donated by him, but he 
was here long enough to set things aeronautical going in a most 
vigorous way. Hardly had he left the city this morning with 
Chairman Hower than the announcement came out that at his 
request a leading firm of lawyers was drawing up incorporation 
papers for a concern to be known as the American Aerial Navi- 
gation Company to be created for the purpose of manufacturing 
and operating aerial devices and the establishing or aerial routes 
for the transportation of freight and passengers in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. The announcement says in part: 
"Mr. Glidden anticipates that within the next eighteen months 
the new company will be carrying passengers and merchandise 
by the 'air-line' between New York and Boston — either by use 
of the dirigible balloon or aeroplane. He believes that with 
relay stations near Springfield and New Haven the trip can be 
made three hundred days in the year, the one from Boston to 
New York during daylight and from New York to Boston in 
seven or eight hours. 
"The first experiments will be made with small dirigibles with 



a capacity of one or two passengers in addition to the operator. 
Stations will be established close to the street car lines on the 
outskirts of the cities, with suitable facilities to house the di- 
rigibles and supply any loss of gas en route. An inexpensive 
plant to manufacture hydrogen gas will be in operation at each 
station. As the dirigibles will travel at an average height of 
500 to 800 feet, very little loss of gas should take place. Pend- 
ing the establishment of the air lines, and to familiarize people 
with aerial voyages, ascensions will be made from Pittsfield and 
North Adams in the spherical balloons. The parties interested 
in the new company hold options on a large manufacturing plant 
of aerial apparatus, and are in negotiation with parties for the 
manufacture of dirigibles. 

"The form of dirigibles to be adopted will depend upon the 
success of the experiments now being carried on by the govern- 
ments of the United States and France. 'Aerial travel,' says 
Mr. Glidden, 'will be, when thoroughly established, the cheapest 
and safest form of transportation.' " 

It is significant in this connection that several years ago Mr. 
Glidden attempted to organize a balloon club in Boston long 
before any similar steps had been taken in other American cities. 



POPE AFFAIRS'BEING STRAIGHTENED OUT. 

Hartford, Conn., July 20. — Application will be made to-mor- 
row by George A. Yule and Albert L. Pope, receivers for the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, to Judge H. J. Curtis, sitting in 
the Superior Court, for the issuance of such orders as may be 
necessary for the continuance of the business for four months 
from August 28 next. They will also apply for an order for 
the transfer of certain assets from this State to New Jersey 
in order that another 25 per cent, dividend may be paid to the 
creditors. Vice-Chancetlor Howell is credited with the state- 
ment that he thought the receivers would be able to pay off 75 
per cent, of the approved claims within four months. This 
does not include the Unzicker claim, said to amount to $575,- 
000, for the rental of certain factory premises in Chicago, and 
the status of which has not been definitely settled as yet. 

The creditors' committee is circulating a letter calling atten- 
tion to the petition to be presented by the receivers to Vice- 
Chancellor Howell at Newark, N. J., asking for instructions as 
to the continuance of the business. It is said that counsel for 
the stockholders has urged that $800,000 of the creditors' money 
be employed to continue the business for one year, contending 
that this could be done at a profit. This is strenuously opposed 
by the creditors' committee, on the ground that there is already 
in excess of $1,000,000 in hand, and that, whether it was con- 
ducted at a profit or not, the benefit would accrue to the stock- 
holders, and not to the creditors. The latter are being advised 
not to sell their claims, as they will shortly be paid in full, with 
6 per cent, interest. 



BRITAIN'S FOUR-INCH RACE WELL ENTERED. 

London, July 18.— Britain's limited bore race, popularly 
known as the Four-inch race, will unite at least 35 competitors 
on the Isle of Man course Thursday, September 24. Continental 
Europe is represented by 14 cars and the home country by 21. 
As this is the first occasion on which England has held a pure 
speed event on the road since the Gordon Bennett race in Ire- 
land, it is being watched with considerable interest, and is certain 
to unite a large gathering in Manxland during the last weeks of 
September. The list of cars engaged is as follows: Rover, 2; 
Hutton, 3; Arrol- Johnston, 3; Hillman-Coatelen, 2; S. C. A. T., 
1; Vulcan, 1; Coventry- Humber, 1; Beeston-Humber, 2; Thor- 
neycroft, 3; Calthorpe, 2; Deasey, 2; De Dion Bouton, 1; Dar- 
rac, 3; Metallurgique, 3; Berliet, 2; Vinot, 2; Westinghouse, 2. 



STANDARD OIL WANTS ITS OIL USED. 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 21. — It is reported that the Standard 
Oil Company has decided it will control the oiling of roads and 
city streets in Indiana or that it must stop all together. In 
other words the company is alleged to have sent forth the word 
that unless Standard oil is used none will be used at all. 

At Muncie, where extensive experiments have been made in 
street oiling this year, indications are that oiling will have to be 
stopped. So far oil has been purchased in the Muncie oil field 
at 99 cents a barrel, whereas the Standard Oil Company is 
demanding that its oil be used, which would have to be shipped 
to Muncie at $1.59 per barrel, f. o. b. cars in Kentucky. 

Producers in the Muncie field say the Standard Oil Company 
has issued an ultimatum that it will no longer accept their 
product if they continue to sell to the retail trade, and incidentally 
to the men who have the oil sprinkling contract in Muncie. 



WITHDRAWAL OF SANCTION CLEARS HATTERS. 

Philadelphia, July 20. — What promised to be somewhat of 
a racing muddle in Quaker city automobiling circles, has been 
averted by the prompt revocation of the sanction granted the 
Norristown Automobile Club for a meet to be held at the Point 
Breeze track next Saturday. The sanction was granted without 
the consent of Charles J. Swain, local representative of the 
American Automobile Association, and an ex-president of the 
Quaker City Motor Club, and has since been revoked on the 
ground that the Norristown club was attempting to go out of its 
territory to hold a meet. It is understood that the Quaker City 
club will hold another meet in August and a fall event in Sep- 
tember, owing to the success which attended the last races at 
Point Breeze. 

OHIOANS WANT TO USE AUTO TAX ON ROAD. 

Toledo, Ohio, July 20.— A well concerted effort, at present 
headed by Col. Webb C. Hayes, is being made to utilize the in- 
come from the State automobile tax law in the erection and 
maintenance of an automobile road from Columbus to Lake Erie 
over the oldtime trail taken by General Harrison in 181 5 during 
his memorable march during the second war with England. 

The proposition is now in its early formation and if it meets 
with the approval of automobile clubs in the State and other 
automobilists, the State legislature will be importuned to use Uic 
income in this direction. 
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HOW 'TIS DONE IN PARIS. 

By GEORGES DUPUY. 

MY friend Norbert, who dines at the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee restaurant, is a dealer in second-hand automobiles. 
(I call him a dealer in automobile curiosities.) 

Sad to say, that second-hand business of asthmatic motors, 
repainted bodies, and plastered tires, has gone to nothing on 
account of the quick manufacturing and reasonable prices of 
nowadays. The big "constructeurs" have driven the "nightingale 
agents" away from the Porte Maillot. But the cute, the clever 
ones still remain around and make a pretty decent living out of 
the combinations. My friend Norbert is one of those. 

He was ordering the menu, and I had just unfolded my ser- 
viette, in front of him, the other day, at that Grande Armee 
place, where they all come, when a young messenger of the 
Posies et Telegraphes, his cap in his dirty little hands, remitted 
to him a telegram with five telegraphic orders for five thousand 
francs each. Norbert signed the blue slip with a gold-mounted 
fountain pen, gave a forty-sou piece to the little chap, and said 
to me, with that dreaming air of his, while reading aloud the 
message: "What do you say?— er— er. Tool box well received 
—two more 920-120— er— Madame delighted— Very well! What? 
—Oh !— that's a customer from Vichy, at whom I bombarded a 
40-horsepower Lierich. A bird, I tell you! The blessed thing 
cost me an awful lot, garage, gasoline and all, since Easter. 
Now, mon cher, how about some of that 'navarin bourgeoise' 
with a bottle of Chablis?" 

The coffee was served, hot and a little foaming in the cups, 
when a long and slender young man, with an incredibly high 
collar which reminded of the Chinese stocks, extended to my 
friend, over the table, a military white-gloved hand and pro- 
nounced, with an angelic smile: 

'"My dear Mr. Norbert, tell me, if pou please; I have an 
offer for a 20-30 Bernault 1906, long chassis, landaulet by 
Schwalbacher, not used for five hundred kilometers. What do 
you think it is worth?" 

"Don't know," said Norbert, gulping down his demi-tasse while 
talking. "It depends. At all events I can't positively consider 
anything just at present. I'm stuffed with a thousand bargains 
like yours. But I will let you have the American, if you want. 
How about fifteen louis?" 

"Why, yes, that will do, my dear Mr. Norbert," replied the 
long, shm gentleman. "Send him along to-morrow morning at 
half-past nine." 

"Are "you going to tell me," said I, amused, "who on earth is 
that 'American' whom you 'let people have' for 300 francs?" 

"My good man," said Norbert, with a comical emphasis, "first 
of all things, don't get excited. This world is great-and you 
have traveled little. The honorable gentleman in question-but 
here he comes! Look pleasant now. Hello, Frank!" 

The man thus called approached. He was a handsome looking 
young fellow of about thirty; very "American" indeed in appear- 
ance and evidently clothed by the smartest tailer of Fifth avenue. 
Norbert introduced us. 

"Mr. Frank McDermith, of Pittsburg: Monsieur Georges 
Durand, one of my good friends." 

The American shook my hand cordially, and, bending his tall 
body over my shoulder, yet keeping the correct and rigid attitude 
of the well-educated men of the New World, he began muttering 
to Norbert, in the lowest, the commonest Parisian slang, a dis- 
course, hardly translatable in any language. 

"How is your sweet self, sir? Yes, sir ! We've got it. We've 
got the big brute for six 'notes.' I think it's pretty poor. What 
d'ye say? Twenty-five louis for my sweet self! Don't ask me 
if Julot, the old hoss, he was tickled to death when we took it 
away from him! Gee! A duck nobody wanted. She plays an 
awful tune of drum when you crank her, she kicks like a mule 
and consumes twenty liters of gasoline by the hour. Never 
mind ! The crazy fool who handed the dough is happy." 

"That's good," said Norbert, visibly indifferent to the abundant 
talking of the queer individual. "Now don't forget that you 



have an appointment with the viscount to-morrow morning at 
nine-thirty. I proposed fifteen louis." 
"Right you are ! I'll be there. See you to-morrow." 
"Now come on !" said I to Norbert, laughing with him. "That 
fellow is certainly the greatest number I have seen for some 
time! And the beauty of it is that he is just as much of an 
American as Adolphe, the head waiter, might be!" 

"How clever!" replied Norbert, ironically. "They can't keep 
anything from you! In fact, the gentleman's name is Desire 
Desclevin. He is the son of Pierre Desclevin, an old joiner of 
the rue de Charonne, where my friend himself got born, some 
twenty-eight years ago. In our business the difficulty is not 
'the sale.' A good man, who knows how to smell the wind, 
always sells easy enough. The main thing is to buy. 

"For instance, the day before yesterday, I heard that the man- 
ager of 'Paris-Moteur' garage, a new establishment, had just 
received for sale, a big 50-horsepower landaulet de voyage Ban- 
nard 1907, about new, all accessories, and three rear Rouge ferre 
Continentals packed on the top. The proprietor of the car, 
obliged to leave immediately for Brazil, wanted 15,000 francs 
for it, a price already interesting to me, as I had a customer 
willing to pay 16,000 for the very same type, second-hand. But 
I wanted to get the limousine for 12,500. You understand? The 
intermediary would hear nothing of the kind, saying that he 
had received formal orders not to cut a sou on the bargain. 

"I, however, made him sign an agreement by which he would 
allow me, his colleague, a commission of 500 francs if I'd bring 
him a buyer with the cash. You get that clear, don't you? Then, 
here is where my false American appears on the stage. 

"I had, the night before, telephoned to the manager of 'Paris- 
Moteur' that I had found a customer, a rich foreigner, and that 
the gentleman and I would be at his garage the next day at 10 
o'clock. Right after that first telephone message I sent for 
Desire Desclevin, whom I hire all year long on an exclusive 
contract, told him in a few words of what was the matter and 
filled his beautiful morocco pocketbook with thirteen brand new 
thousand-franc bills, just drawn from the bank. 

"I was at the garage on the minute. He, Desire, arrived a 
good quarter of an hour late, in a taxicab, swell as the swellest 
New York clubman; clean shaved, brown hat, brown suit, low 
patent leather shoes, mauve silk tie and stockings. The manager, 
hat down, met him at the gate and led him to the big car, which 
they had washed and cleaned and polished all morning. Playing 
P m'' 1 Had already °P ene <l the door of the limousine to show 
Mr. McDermith' the inside equipment, but, without condescend- 
ing to look at me, Desclevin said in a peremptory tone, and with 
the most perfect English accent: 

'"Mer-ci, Messieus. I shall see for myself. I am not a be- 
ginner in the automobile. Will you please crank the motor?' 

He turned twice around the car, looked underneath, lifted the 
bonnet, stopped the engine by cutting off the current, like an old 
chauffeur, and rudely addressing the owner of the car-a young 
and dull-skinned hidalgo who was witnessing the scene with a 
supremely indifferent air, Desclevin said: 'Tell me the truth. You 
have traveled with this motor car over ten thousand miles?" 

i he other swore by his ancestors that such were not the 
tacts; but Desire, without according him a glance, took out of 
n.s pocket and laid on the varnished mud guard of the limousine 
his thirteen thousand franc bills, saying with his same accent: 

Voua-ci. Treize mill froncs. You take that money or I 
will sign a check on the American Express, if you like it better, 
ihat is all what it is worth, Messieu. No-no use-inoutile I 
make any gesls nor raise your shoulders, or I shall see 
myself obliged to pocket my money again. This automobile he 



the eighth I buy in my life, you know. This one he is for my 
".other, in the South. You know what mv mother she pay in 
America, for one 40-horsepower like that? Bien! my mother she 



Pay only twelve mill froncs for one quite new' 

Of course the blue notes of the Bank of France produced 
their irresistible effect, and 



t .„. . , — - m y commission duly pocketed, I 

Wok out for 12,500 francs, the automobile sold to my customer, 
Mr. Frank C. W. McDermith, of Pittsburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
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FUTURE OF GRAND PRIX SEEMS TO BE IN DOUBT 



DARIS, July 20.— In killing the Gordon Bennett and substi- 
I tuting therefore the French-cooked affair since known as 
the "Grand Prix de France" the French trade and the Automo- 
bile Club of France, which are closely intertwined in racing 
bravely determined to grasp the bull by the horns and to dic- 
tate that all international racing held in France thenceforth 
should be o la Franqaise. The French flavor was made so strong 
that nothing foreign was to be permitted to crop out. Hclas 
it is next time to grasp the bull by the tail, for then it will not 
be so hard to let go when the animal stands for Italian or 
Teutonic superiority. France and Frenchman generally have 
been bitterly disappointed in the outcome of the carefully planned 
Grand Prix. Instead of being a mild and tractable animal that 
could be kept under the tricolor without difficulty, this creature 
permits itself to be robbed of all its honors by France's dearest 
enemies and becomes transformed into a white elephant, that 
she would like to kill but can't. 

The outcome that was so generally predicted, once it became 
taown that France had been utterly swamped on the Dieppe 
circuit, has already come to pass, for at the meeting of the Com- 
mission Sportive, held here to'day, a proposal to abandon the 
Grand Prix was broached by the Marquis de Dion and was sup- 
pored by a number of his friends, but the preponderance of 
sentiment was against it, for defeat still rankles too strongly. 
Had it been any other nation but Germany, such a thing might 
have been possible 0.1 the ground of chance or accident, but there 
c n be no sidestepping the avalanche under which the tricolor 
t Tin"! 0 " JU ' y 7 - THe Cry ° f " Let ™ ol " and I won't do 
enewl? J"L C °" ,eS fr ° m be " eath the hea P> is indicative of a 
kfc„, t S D en "' ment that Was ^sponsible for the 

mls\° ,' \, G ° rd0n Be " nett ' ,hat " ow "o choice re- 

e re n j'T '° mr,eve the 1,on °" '«*, or ignominiously 
come to ,„ ( 0 " ' ,0 P ' ay any more " faction has ^eady 
f it hid ( S k a " ' n ,0 " day ' S meeti "S- and lt is P r <*able that 
it had not been so strongly opposed, the obsequies over the 

fc*r *. *J° , 6 a ' ready bee " 3 ma ' ter 0f histo ^ The 
ever and a " raCted t0 ° much altenti °" '° itself, how- 

discl,ssion ' the project was tabled 

Growth of Prolonged Speed. 

pro.o„?eT e s S nl n eH T° L* Sh ° Wing lhe « rowth °< 

nterna, IT , ,Mt eight yearS in a » the P"ncipal 
international events held in Europe and America: 

Cordon Bennett Race. 

Year. Driver. vr b r. Dls - Average. 

H P- Course. tance. Time. (Miles.) 



1900 Charon ' 1 

}J5J Glradot'.' 5X E ar ! 5 -fe>' ons 310 9:09:00 37.5 

?S? S. P. Edge 3S Paris-Bordeaux. 344 8:61:50 36.9 
"MJenatzy. Paris-Innsbruck. 366 10:41:58 34.1 
Thery... ?• & e,and v. 367 6:39:00 55.6 
1905 Thery.. <° Taunus, Germany 347 5:50:08 59.6 
90 Auvergne 310 7:02:42 48.6 

1905 Raetln Florl ° Cup - 

* 120 Brescia 312 4:46:47 65.2 



is fer. 



Ardennes Circuit. 

"" ,52 Ar 3 em >es 372 5.58:32 61.82 

130 Ardennes 372 5:38:39 63.36 

I90 < Heath Vanderbllt Cup. 

!!55 Heme™ 22 Long Island 284.4 6:26:46 62.2 

1906 Wagner ,2? Lfln S Island 283 4:36:08 61.49 

120 Long Island 283 4:50:10 61.43 

1906 g zlsz <*•■*"<> Prix. 

'?»' Nazzaro J22 Sarthe circuit. . . 769 12:14:07 63 

Lautunschlkw;"" JI2 g eppe circuit. . . 478.4 6:46:33 70.61 

nlager --- 1 2 « Dieppe circuit. . . 478.4 6:55:43 69 

No be Lab ° r ' Saving Devi <*s Used in Grand Prix. 

Prix°co w r », Pr ? >f ° f the keenness of the contest for the Grand 
gasoline t .* tha " the manner in which the tir e and 

been fitt * lons ~ the ravitaillement, as it is called here— had 

chance of UP ■ W " h 3 few txct P iiom b V "™s having little 
or winning the race, whatever help they were given from 



the outside, there were more labor-saving devices and more 
elaborate organization here than ever befor. 

The old method of handing up gasoline in large tin cans, the 
bottoms of which were punched in to facilitate emptying was 
abandoned as far too slow. Panhard, Mercedes, Dietrich, Bay- 
ard-Clement, and one or two others had all their gasoline under 
pressure in a Urge tank in the ravitaillement pit. A long, flex- 
ible tube led from the tank to the cars and allowed filling in but 
a fraction of the time usually employed. 

It was interesting to compare this up-to-date method with 
the slower ones. Emile Strieker, for instance, the Yankee driver 
of the Porthos six-cylinder, ran to his stand and yelled for 
gasoline. It was handed up in large, open-mouthed milk cans; 
when all that was available had been given the tank of the 
racer was only half filled, and poor Strieker stamped and bit 
his fingers in rage as he waited for the small cans to be handed 
up to him. A similar delay happened to Henry Foumier, which 
so enraged him that he started up the car for its last lap 
before the mechanic had got into his seat. The bewildered 
Italian would doubtless have been left behind had not Foumier 
leaned out while the car was in motion, seized him by the collar 
and bodily jerked him into the car. Before the mechanic had 
recovered his equilibrium Foumier had got into his fourth speed. 

There were greater facilities than ever for speed in the 
changing of tires, though as a matter of fact the performances 
were not always of the best. Ordinary jacks were not used 
except on a small proportion of the cars. Panhard and Fiat, 
among others, had large pneumatic jacks made to fit under the 
rear axle and raise the rear of the car with two or three turns 
of a handle. To raise the car was the work of a second and a 
half; to lower it did not occupy more than a second. Dietrich 
had a large jack made to fit under the rear axle and provided 
with two levers about seven feet long. With the driver at one 
lever and the mechanic at the other, the vehicle was raised 
from the ground with one simple downward stroke. 

Water and lubricating oil were handed up to the drivers in 
the old-fashioned way, the former in open-mouthed cans and 
the latter in the metal cases usually supplied by the makers. 
With the exception of the British Austin cars it was remarked 
that the racers very rarely took on water. 

Spare parts were stocked in abundance. Caskets, spark plugs, 
nuts, bolts, magnetos, and even radiators, cylinders, pistons and 
piston rings, sprockets and gears were laid out in perfect order 
ready to be handed up if the call came for them. But the call 
never did come, for, with the exception of Erie, who changed 
a radiator at the second station, the repairs were slight, the 
cars either being put out of the race in a very damaged condi- 
tion or through tire and wheel accidents. 

Methods of preparing the cars varied with the different drivers. 
The Itala cars carried a cylindrical gasoline tank behind the 
driver's seat, of such a size that the inflated tires formed a 
ring around them. The Weigel cars had a similar arrangement, 
with the addition of basket work at the base and around the 
tank in order to diminish the vibration. On the Porthos the 
gasoline tank was behind the seats and to the rear of this a 
round tank without a lid. made of the exact size to allow tires 
to be put around it, while the interior could be used for carrying 
the pack or any tools most likely to be needed on the race. 
Each of the cars in this team had also a spare magneto carried 
on suitable brackets within the frame. As an independent timer 
was employed a change of magneto could be made just as quickly 
as the changing of a plug. 

The road having been considerably loosened by the speedy 
voiturettes of the preceding day, flying stones were to be feared. 
As a protection, the Weigel and the Itala cars carried a fine 
gauze screen attached to the right hand side of his dashboard 
in order to protect his face from stones thrown up by a car 
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ahead. The same driver had his little joke in the form of an 
enamel plate attached to the side of the car reading, "Dangerous 
to lean out." 

The tarred surface was feared by most of the drivers, who 
wore not only ordinary goggles, but complete masks, making 
them altogether indistinguishable at a distance of a few yards. 
In addition a thick layer of cold cream or other ointment lay 
under most of the masks. Strang stuck to the ordinary type 
of goggle; his mechanic, Guichard, who did the same, lost his 
pair while jumping off the car, and no others being available for 
the moment, had to make a round with his eyes unprotected. 

Several interesting facts appear in the table of the ten fastest 
laps given below. In the first place, of the nine cars which figure 
therein, only two finished, Hemery and Rigal. Not one of the 
speedy Brasiers completed the course. Salzer and Szisz retired 
in the third round, and Nazzaro and Wagner in the fourth. 
Credit should be given Rigal and Bayard for their spurt in the 
eighth lap, which enabled them to slip into fourth place at the 
finish. It may also be noted that eight of the fastest times were 
made on the first round; the speed with which they started off 
brought many of the drivers to grief. 



Fin- 
ished. 



Car. 



Nation. 



0. Mercedes German.. 

0. BraBier French... 

0. Brasler French... 

0. Brasler French... 

0. Renault French... 

0. F. I. A. T Italian... 

4. Bayard-Clement French... 

0. Brasler French... 

0. F. I. A. T Italian... 

2. Benz German.. 

Length of one lap, 47.8 miles. 





Time Av'ge 




Driver. 


M.S. M.P.H. Lap. 


Salzer . . . 


36:31 


78.5 


1st 


Bablot ... 


. 36:40 


78.2 


1st 




, 36:45 


78.0 


3d 




. 37:06 


77.3 


1st 




. 37:06 


77.3 


1st 


Wagner .. 


. 37:13 


77.0 


1st 


Rlgal 


37:28 


76.7 


8th 




. 37:44 


76.0 


1st 


Nazzaro . 


. 37:48 


75.9 


1st 


Hemery . . 


. 37:55 


75.6 


1st 



The world's record for prolonged speed on closed circuits still 
belongs to Nazzaro, with 70.61 miles an hour attained last year 
at Dieppe. Though this year's cars were faster than those of 
1907, as shown by the breaking of the record for one round by 
no fewer than eleven cars, the average for the total distance fell 
below that of a year ago by reason of tire trouble, partly caused 
by the state of the road and partly by the use of a new rim. 
Salzer, who has the record for one round with a Mercedes 
car, attained a speed of 78.5 miles for a distance of 47.8 miles, 
standing start. Last year the best time made by Nazzaro on 
one round worked out at the rate of 75 miles an hour, flying 
start. Herewith is the race average of the finishing twenty-three 
cars: 

Speed Records of Grand Prix. 

Pos. Car. 

1. Mercedes 

2. Benz 

3. Benz 

4. Bayard-Clement 
5l Mercedes 

6. Opel 

7. Benz 

8. Renault 

9. Panhard 

10. Germain 

11. Itala 

12. Bayard-Clement 

13. Motobloc 

14. Motobloc 

15. Renault 

16. Mors 

17. Mors 

18. Austin 

19. Austin 

20. Itala 

21. Opel 

22. Germain 

23. Panhard 



Nation. 


Driver. 


Time. Av'ge. 


German.. 


Lautenschlager. . . 


6 


55 


43 


68.9 


German . . 




7 


04 


24 


67.4 


German.. 




7 


05 


13 


67.4 


French. . . 


Rlgal 


7 


30 


36 


63.6 


German. . 




7 


32 


31 


63.4 


German . . 




7 


39 


40 


62.4 


German. . 


Erie 


7 


43 


21 


61.9 


French... 


Dlmitriewltch . . . 


7 


54 


12 


60.4 


French... 


Heath 


7 


55 


36 


60.3 


Belgian. . . 




7 


59 


07 


69.8 


Italian. . . . 




8 


07 


56 


58.6 


French. . . 


8 


11 


44 


68.3 


French... 




8 


12 


43 


58.2 


French . . . 




8 


19 


56 


57.4 


French... 




8 


19 


57 


57.4 


French. . . 




8 


24 


44 


67.1 


French . . . 




8 


39 


20 


55.2 


English . . 


Moore-Brabazan. . 


8 


42 


50 


64.6 


English . . 
Italian. . . . 




8 


46 


50 


54.4 




8 


47 


20 


64.4 


German . . 




9 


08 


11 


62.2 


Belgian. . . 




9 


13 


84 


51.8 


French. . . 




» 


24 


40 


61.0 



THOMAS STILL SURE OF WINNING ROUND THE WORLD RACE 



BY arriving in St. Petersburg first, which city, according to 
cable advices to the New York Times, the Protos car reached 
on Monday evening, the Germans have been enabled to win the 
second prize of $1,000 offered by the Imperial Russian Automo- 
bile Club. The definite position of the Thomas car was not 
known at the time, but according to Lieutenant Koeppen, it had 
reached Nijni Novgorod, about two days behind the German car. 
This would not appear to be correct, however, as when last re- 
ported the Americans and the Thomas were at Viatka, and 
Schuster was vainly endeavoring to locate a replacement part 
that had been lost in transportation somewhere along the line 
of the Siberian railway. Viatka is on the direct line to St. 
Petersburg, while Nijni Novgorod is 200 or 300 miles due south 
on the line to Moscow, which the Germans followed, so that it 
is unlikely that Schuster would run this distance unnecessarily, 
merely to look up a replacement part. 

Thomas Has Thirty Days' Leeway. 

Whether the Protos leads the way into Paris or not will not 
affect the position of the Thomas, provided the latter arrives 
there within thirty days of its rival, this being the allowance 
accorded it for its useless trip to Alaska and principally on 
account of the fact that the German car was shipped from 
Pocatello, Idaho, to Seattle, in order to reach Vladivostok in 
time to start with the others. Had the Protos been compelled 
to make the trip overland to San Francisco, then to Seattle and 
thence to Asia, as did the other competitors, it would have been 
months behind, as it had seriously broken down three times in 
succession just prior to being shipped to Seattle for repairs 

The arrival of the Thomas at Viatka, July 15, marked the 
close of the second one of those unfortunate occurrences that 
have served to delay the car so much during its Siberian trip 
Shortly after leaving Ekaterinburg, on July 7, the boundary 
line between Europe and Siberia was crossed, but long before 
reaching that point one of the gears had succumbed to the 
terrific strain of the rain-soaked clay roads. It was temporarily 
repaired, 30 miles from Obansk, in Siberia, making further 



progress possible. Perm, in European Russia, was reached 
July 8, in a driving rain, with the roads in a worse condition 
than ever. Miller advised waiting as the crudely repaired gear 
would not stand the ruts and holes that racked the car so fear- 
fully. Schuster determined to go on, however, and this proved 
his undoing, as the gear gave way again, but even in that condi- 
tion the car managed to make the 15 miles intervening between 
it and Viatka without further mishap. 

Accidents and Delays Have Been Numerous. 

Ever since the accident caused by bumping over unballasted 
ties on the Siberian railway in the early stages of the journey, 
which placed the Thomas car five days behind, the Americans 
have met with a series of misfortunes. All but two days of 
this had been made by the time the Thomas reached Chita on 
June 19. Upon arriving at Lake Baikal the Thomas all but 
caught its German rival, just missing the boat which carried 
the former across. As a result, there was no gasoline to be 
had, causing a further delay of nine hours. On June 23 the 
Thomas was but 100 miles behind, and four days later it caught 
the Protos at Tomsk, but the ferryboat sunk with the American 
car, again permitting the Germans to get ahead. But by strenu- 
ous effort the Americans once more pushed to the front and 
July 1 were leading the Protos by a day. Both competitors left 
the main line of the railway, striking north to Ekaterinburg to 
the same pass through the Ural range. The Thomas kept on its 
northerly course through Perm, while the Germans went south 
through Kasan and Moscow, thus covering a much greater dis- 
tance in reaching St. Petersburg than would have been neces- 
sary by the route taken by Schuster, so that if it had not been 
for the unfortunate accident to the gear and the delay caused 
by the loss of the replacement part in transit, the Thomas would 
have led its rival into the Russian capital by a good margin. 

After a silence of more than a fortnight the Zust has been 
heard of at Krasnojarsk, which is the first report received from 
the Italians since July 1. It has been meeting with misfortunes 
and still has 5,600 miles to cover to Paris. 
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INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MOTOR DRIVE* 



By A. L. DIXON, Member Society op Automobile Engineers. 



SIXCE the introduction, this season, of the single motor drive 
for heavy commercial trucks, considerable comment has 
arisen as to the practicability of this type compared with the 
double motor drive. In adopting the single motor the first 
advantage gained is decrease in weight, lighter battery, simpler 
control with a corresponding increase in number of parts thus 
decreasing the electrical troubles about one-third. 

While the above points appeal very strongly to the owner of a 
power wagon, let us consider its performance from the tech- 
nical point of view. 
Comparing the two types separately we have : 

Results of Double Motor Drive. 
Weight light— 11,610 pounds. 

Motor— General Electric Company, 2, 30 amperes at 85 volts, 
800 r.p.m. 

Battery— Exide, 44 cells, 19 plates, 63 amperes for 4 hours. 
Controller — General Electric Company continuous torque, 5 
speeds forward, 2 reverse. 
Double gear reduction, 13.33 to 1. 

Tires — Firestone, front, 36x7 inches; rear, twin, 36x4 inches. 
Chain— First red., Morse ; second red., Diamond roller. 

•Paper read before the Society of Automobile Engineers on the 
occasion of the third annual summer meeting at Detroit. 



Bearings — Timken roller on countershaft and wheels; Hess- 
Bright on motors. 
Performance on level asphalt : 



Volts. Amps. Watts. Speed 
8S.S 5°-7 S.100 6.54 

Curve No. 1 shows the performance of the two motor drives. 



Loaded 
10.95 



s. pel 

Mile Per Ton 

71.1 24.5 



Showing of Single Motor Drive. 

Weight light— 9,505 pounds. 

Motor — General Electric Company, 40 amperes at 85 volts, 
1,200 r.p.m. 

Battery — Exide, 44 cells 15 plates, 49 amperes for 4 hours. 
Controller — General Electric Company continuous torque ; 4 
speeds ahead and 2 reverse. 
Double gear reduction, 15.23 to I. 

Firestone tires — Front, 36x7 inches ; rear, twin, 36x2 inches. 
Chain — First red., Morse ; second red., Diamond roller. 
Performance 011 level asphalt: 



Volts. Amps. 
85.5 46.8 

Curve No. 2 shows the performance of the single motor drive. 



Watts. Speed Weight Watts, per Ton D. B. P. 

Loaded Mile Per Ton 

3,990 6.50 9-865 63.3 22.3 




Comparative Performance of Single Electric Motor Drive. 



Results Shown by Double Motor Drive. 
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SINGLE MOTOR DRIVE — Fivs Ton Truck. 



Per 


Volts 


Amps. 


Total 


Speed 
M.P.H. 


Weight 
in 


Watts. 


Motor 


D.B.P. 
Per Ton 


Cent. 


Battery 


Battery 


Watts. 


Per 


Effi- 


at 92% 


Grade 








Tons 


Ton 


ciency 


Trans. 


0 


85.5 


46.8 


3.990 


6.50 


9.86s 


62.3 


84 


22.J 


1 


84 


62.5 


5.260 


5 


9.865 


106. 5 


85 


39 


2 


83.1 


79 


6,500 


4.2 


9.865 


•S7 


84.5 


30 


3 


80.2 


95-3 


7,640 


3-7 


9.865 


209.5 


83.8 


9I.2 


4 


78. s 


ill. 5 


8,760 


3-4 


9.865 


261 


82.2 


S 


76.7 


127 .5 


0,7<» 


3 I 


9.865 


320 


80.7 


1 1 6. 2 


, 6 


75 


■45. 


10,880 


2.9 


9.86s 


380 


78 


1335 


7 


72.2 


160 


11,720 


2.7 


9.805 


437 


77. S 


152.8 


8 


V s 


176 


12,580 


2-54 


9.865 


SO 2 


75-5 


172 


9 


69.7 


193 


13.430 


2.4 


9.865 


568 


73-5 


I9I-S 


10 


68 


209 


14,220 


- 2.2 


9.865 


612 


72 


323 



DOUBLE MOTOR DRIVE — Five Ton Truck. 



Per 
ICent. 
Grade 


Volts. 
Battery 


Amps. 
Battery 


Total 
Watts. 


Speed 

nTp.h. 


0 


gs-s 


S9.7 


5,100 


6.54 


1 


84 


76.5 


6,430 


5.16 


3 


82.2 


93-8 


7,700 


4.48 


3 


80.7 


III 


8,960 


3.88 


4 


78 


128 


10,000 


3.43 


5 


77-3 


145 


11,200 


3. 11 


6 


75.6 


162 


13,330 


2.8 


7 


73-8 


178 


I3.*30 


2.58 


8 


73.3 


196 


I4,l8o 


3.41 


9 


70.6 


313 


IS.020 


2.23 


xo 


68 


333 


IS. 780 


2. II 



Weight 
in 
Tons 


Watts. 
Per Ton 
Miles 


Motor 
Effi- 
ciency 


D.B.P. 
Per Ton 
at 88% 
Trans. 


10. 95 


71.2 


82 


34.3 


10.95 


113. 8 


83.4 


40.3 


10.95 


156.8 


83 


57.3 


10.95 


211 


83 


75 


10. 95 


266 


81.5 


103.7 


10. 9S 


339 


80 


130 


10.95 


390 


78.5 


133.8 


10.95 


468 


77 


•S4 


10.95 


538 


75 


177 


10.95 


618 


73 


200.3 


10.95 


686 


71 


333 



From the above data it will be seen that by using a 15-plate 
battery with a capacity of 196 ampere hours on the single motor 
drive, it is possible to get the same mileage as from the double 
motor using a 19-pIate battery of 252 ampere hours. Or with 
the single motor drive with a 19-pIate battery, the mileage would 
be increased 14 per cent, over the double motor drive. The 
above article is based on tests made of regular stock cars manu- 
factured by the General Vehicle Company. 



HOW AN AUTOMOBILE HAY RUN WILD. 

A runaway motor car under ordinary circumstances can only 
take place on a steep declivity, too steep, in fact, for the brakes, 
when the driver is on board, but that it is possible for a car 
to get away "on its own" and "run amuck" amongst the traffic 
has been shown to be possible on several occasions, and two cases 
were recorded last week, writes Henry Sturmey, in Motor (Lon- 
don). In one case, which occurred in Ireland, the car was left 
standing, with the engine running, and by some means or other 
the brake lever, which also released the dutch, got out of its 
notch, with the result that the clutch went in and the car 
started, though happily no very extensive damage was done^ In 
the other case, a motorist left his 60-horsepower car in garage 
and inadvertently left the clutch in. When he came to use his 
car again, he started his engine on the switch before getting into 
the car, and the vehicle promptly made a bee line for the door, 
which it smashed and, passing through, crossed the road and 
brought up against a wall on the other side, much to the detri- 
ment of radiator and lamps, as can well be imagined. These 
instances, although not frequent, can scarcely be said to be 
rarities, and it will be seen that they are due to the fact that, 
in the generally accepted system of car construction to-day, the 
normal position of the clutch is in engagement, and it is only out 
of engagement when the driver has taken the needful steps to 
remove it from that position. Were matters reversed and the 
normal position of the clutch arranged to be out of engagement 
with the engine, with which it could only be connected by a de- 
liberate and intentional action on the part of the driver, such 
occurrences as those above related could not take place. There 
is no particular difficulty about it, because there are cars which 
are so constructed, but the general practice is the other way, 
and, as these incidents show, it contains a fair amount of poten- 
tial possibility of danger, as there will always be drivers who 
are not as careful as they should be. 



ELIMINATING BACK DRAFTS FROM A WIND SHIELD 



TTHE appended illustration shows a device which an English 
1 autoist has adopted in connection with a wind screen 
which is a great improvement, says Motor (London) As will 
be seen, it consists in the fitting of what may be termed a side 
wing with a returned edge, thus increasing the total width and 
• widening the path made by the car through the air, so that the 

return inrus'h of air to fill 
the vacuum commences at a 
point a little further back and 
more outwards than usual, 
thus, to a certain extent, 
missing the occupants of the 
car with the air currents. 
Upon the question of wind 
screens generally the writer 
says : I was out with a friend 
one day in his car, and, as we 
were running rather fast 
down a hill, a small boy threw 
a stone at us. The boy was 
not very large, and his power 
of throwing could not have 
been very great, but the speed 
at which the car was travel- 
ing gave such an impetus to 
the stone that it passed com- 
pletely through the hard felt 
hat that my friend was wear- 
ing at the time, and, luckily, 
did no more damage than to 




Improving a Glass Wind Shield. 



the hat. I remember at the time making up my mind that I 
would never ride behind a wind screen of glass, as, had we had 
one that day, it might have meant blindness for one of us. How- 
ever, after motoring constantly through all weathers, I found 
myself face to face with the choice of having to use a wind 
screen or of having to give up motoring altogether, as the rush 
of wind affected my eyes rather badly. I tried goggles-half a 
dozen pairs at least-but I found them horribly uncomfortable, 
so gave them up, and at last went in for a screen. The screen 
that 1 am using has the lower half inclined toward the driver, the 
upper half vertical and adjustable. At first I experienced a good 
deal of discomfort from the back draft, but now I have over- 
come this, prachcally entirely, by adding a couple of side wings 
to the upper half of the screen. The wings are made of stout 
Mass of the same length as the upper half of the screen; width 
about 5 inches and slightly curved forward as shown in the sec- 

T hi' /r , theSe myself ' makin « a template first in cardboard. 
1 Dent the plates over a broomstick with a rawhide mallet, and 
countersunk the holes for the screw-heads; the entire cost for the 
pair including mckel-plating to match the rest of the metal work 
Reolnri Car ' W3S ° n,y " few doIIars - So mu <* for this idea, 
th Z I \, C0 ""u e h ° me from Bi ™ngham, we were passing 
hrough Merstham when a small boy picked up a stone with the 

e n e d .2 ° , , r0W "'. g h " the can 1 y elled him and fright- 
en l° P ? mg ,he St0ne > but - remembering my other ex- 
H Z i u beglnnin « to feel nervous about that glass screen 
snrT'fi See " SCree " S made of * Iass j " «'hich is embedded 

the Ltrtn 7'" ZTt ^ StHkes me as bei »« a *°° d idea - as 
w r ld . h f th e '"S^nts together. But why is the 
lower half of a wnd screen made of glass at all' 
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PRACTICE OF BRAKING WITH THE MOTOR* 



By P. N. EUNTL 



(UCH has been written concerning the advantages and the 
disadvantages of braking with the motor. Abroad, and in 
England particularly, the question has been the cause of raising 
an extended discussion. The detractors of this mode of braking 
or imposing the function of a retarding agent upon the motor, 
claim that it subjects that essential, as well as every element 
of the transmission, to an excessive strain. Certain it is, that 
those who doubt the efficacy of those parts should not place 
their confidence in anything but the friction brakes. Frequently, 
however, the theoretical truth of the matter is to be found 
among the extreme opinions of both the pro and con supporters 
of the argument, but in our opinion, the practical truth favors 
the upholders of the pro end, and here is why. 

If it be true that the motor and the essentials of the trans- 
mission will succumb to the additional strain imposed upon them 
by utilizing the retarding action of the motor to reduce the 
speed of the car, instead of resorting to the use of the friction 



speed. The following experiments show the extent of the 
retarding power that is to be expected of a motor when acting 
as a brake. They are the results of the investigations of W. 
Watson, of the Automotor Journal, and permit of determining 
this value in an exact manner. 

A single-cylinder motor of 88 mm. bore by 101 mm. stroke, 
having a mechanically operated inlet valve, was connected to 
a dynamo through the medium of a belt, and the energy thus 
produced was recorded. The diagrams, Figs. 1 to 8, were ob- 
tained with the aid of a manograph. The first shows the pres- 
sures developed during the functioning of the motor at 1,000 
r. p. m. as a producer of energy, and shows an output of 5.94 
horsepower. As a preliminary to testing the power absorbed 
by the motor as a brake, the resistances produced by the electric 
motor were first calculated and set forth in such a manner as 
not to conflict with those proceeding from the gasoline motor 
alone when acting as a brake. All the trials were made at a 




Fig. 5. 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8. 



brakes in every instance, they must indeed prove defective in 
some respect, as the foot-pounds value of that strain is a mini- 
mum compared to what the same parts are subjected to under 
normal conditions of traveling, when the motor is propelling and 
not retarding. We shall see further that the maximum braking 
power which can possibly be applied in this manner at the rim 
of the driving wheel, is only equivalent to 85 per cent, of the 
power ordinarily delivered by the motor and measured at the 
end of its crankshaft, when running at normal speed. If the 
braking effort were measured at the crankshaft of the motor 
itself, it would not amount to more than 65 per cent, of the 
power of the motor, the difference between the two figures in 
Question arising from the resistance due to the various parts of 
the transmission system. In braking, these resistances must be 
added, but in traveling they must unfortunately be deducted. 

But to come back to the subject of braking with the motor, 
the strain imposed upon the transmission is insignificant as re- 
gards the differential, its pinions, the bevels, the driving chains, 
where they are employed, and the pneumatics; it is insignificant 
beside the enormous and harmful strains to which these same 
organs are subjected upon the slightest extra pressure on the 
pedal commanding the differential brake. Motor braking is a 
progressive operation; elastic in a word, and that is what mili- 
tates so strongly in its favor. On a long descent, the motor 
will prevent the car from gathering speed, if it is compelled to 
run very rapidly by engaging the gears of the first or second 

♦Translated from La LoamuAim utrmqbiU. by Charles B. Hayward. 



speed of 590 r. p. m., the motor being at a temperature of 50 
Centigrade. The frictional resistances alone, measured after 
lifting the valves out, amounted to 0.75 horsepower. The valves 
were then replaced and the admission valve held completely open, 
the total resistance then amounting to 1.03 horsepower, or .28 
horsepower for the operations of aspiration, compression and 
exhaust, the third part of the cycle having a negative value. 
Upon closing the inlet valve, the total resistance increased to 
1.22 horsepower, or .47 horsepower absorbed by internal work, 
the resistances due to friction being deducted. See Fig. 3. 

On holding the exhaust valve, the diagram, Fig. 8, was ob- 
tained, the motor then functioning as a compressor and provid- 
ing a resistance amounting to 1.60 horsepower. If the exhaust 
valve is caused to open on each third stroke as an air inlet 
valve, something which could be done without involving any 
great amount of complication, the total resistance would then 
be 2.40 horsepower, corresponding to 65 per cent, of the actual 
power of the motor when turning over at the rate of 59° turns 
per minute. 

The following table gives a resumi of the experiments : 

Total " * " 

Working Conditions. Resistance. 

No pressure •?§ ".P 

Inlet open J-j" 

Inlet closed • J-JS 

Inlet closed: half compression... 1.39 

Inlet open; half compression 1.49 

Inlet and release open 1.68 

Inlet closed; release open........ 1.69 

Inlet open; exhaust closed and held 1.60 
Inlet through exhaust each third 
stroke *-40 



Net 
Force. 
0 

0.28 
0.47 
0.64 
0.74 
0.88 
0.94 
0.94 

0.94 



Indicated 
Force. 
0 

0.27 
0.46 
0.70 
0.79 
0.91 
0.94 
0.88 
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HANDY HINTS FOR THE MAN WHO DRIVES 



ANY self-respecting shop man will clean a shaft and bearings 
carefully before assembling. He will also at least go through 
the motion of cleaning the flat contact surfaces of joints and 
threaded surface of bolts and ends before he puts them together. 
But how many men really appreciate the fact that particles of 
dirt, however minute, between hard contact surfaces act some- 
thing like balls, and not only separate the surfaces but make it 
easy for them to move relatively to each other ? When parts are 
assembled in this manner the dirt is probably crushed and im- 
bedded in the surfaces adjacent to the bolts, but between the 
bolts, unless the materials concerned are quite soft, the surfaces 
are sprung apart more or less. This possibly does no great harm, 
but when parts are dismounted and are assembled frequently it 
is only a question of time and carelessness for every contact 
surface to become so roughened that a true fit is out of the ques- 
tion. A careful workman will save a clean piece of waste for this 
part of his work, even if it is the last he has and he must wipe 
his hands on something else. 

When a Spring Leaf Breaks. 

The breakage of a spring may be serious or not according to 
where it occurs and how many leaves are involved. If only one 
leaf is broken the others will probably carry the load if care is 
taken not to drive fast over rough spots. The broken leaf, 

however, must be held in place 
to act as a spacer for the other 
leaves. To accomplish this the 
whole spring, if the break is 
Fig. 1. in the middle, or half of the 

spring, if the break is near one 
end, must be wound tightly with clothes line or some other rope 
of about that size (Fig. 2). The winding is started at the small 
end C (Fig. 1), after which the rope is passed once around the 
spring close to the eye, tied in a single knot, and the short end 
is led along the top of the spring, where it will be bound tightly 
by the succeeding turns. The rope should be wound for some 
distance past (the point of the break, and the free end may be 
fastened either to the 
spring seat or to the 
other end of the spring. 
If two or more leaves 
are broken at the mid- 
dle or elsewhere the 
remaining leaves must 
be reinforced by a stiff 
bar of hard wood A 
(Fig. 2), laid along the 
top of the spring and 
bound in place by 
clothes line in the man- 
ner described in the 





Fig. 2. 




Fig. 3. 



above paragraph. The center of the bar should be over the break 
and should be blocked up by suitable pieces of wood B 3 or 4' 
inches long, so the ends of the bar will have to be sprung downward 
to bring them in contact with the top leaf of the spring. This puts 
the bar under some initial tension and increases its efficiency In 
case it is the top leafjof the spring that is broken, the bar, such 
as just described, is necessary even if no other leaf is broken. In 
this case, however, it will be well for the bar to make contact 
with the spring leaf all along its length, and for this purpose 
its under surface D (Fig. 3) may be whittled to a curvature 
slightly greater than the curvature of the spring. This will pro- 
duce the initial tension requited, by the bar straightening itself 
to make complete contact with the spring when the clothes line 
is Wound on. As a matter of safety it will be well to improvise 
a bumper between the spring and frame to prevent the damaged 




spring from being flexed beyond its safe limit. If a rubber bumper 
is not available one may be improvised by laying a stick of wood 
on top of the center of the spring and binding it on with rope 
wound in as many parallel 
turns as possible (Fig. 4). 
The rope will act as a cushion, 
and by using a considerable 
number of turns the shock will 
not be localized at one point of 
the frame. 

The Oily Canvas Apron. 

The canvas apron used as a 
dust screen underneath many Fig. 4. 

cars is a serious menace, and 

should not be tolerated without extreme precaution against 
the possibility of its catching fire. A long hill, an im- 
perfectly working carbureter which forces the car to first 
speed instead of second, and a radiator something less than 
full, make a combination which can happen any day; and if 
under such circumstances the oil-soaked apron comes in contact 
with the exhaust pipe it takes but a few seconds to start a blaze, 
then the only salvation is in quick action with a jackknife, by 
which the apron may be cut loose before the fire communicates 
to the woodwork or sets the gasoline tank boiling. Since the 
names are fed by the oil drippings, and not to any important ex- 
tent by the canvas itself, it follows that the insertion of an 
asbestos section around the exhaust pipe would not help matters. 
A tin section, if it had sufficient slope to insure the oil on it 
draining away instead of accumulating it, undoubtedly would be 
much safer, and for an extra precaution the upper half of this 
slope could have a raised flange around the hole through which 
the exhaust pipe passed, thereby preventing the oil from drip- 
ping on tne p lpe . Of course, the hole should be large enough so 
that the p.pe would not ordinarily touch the tin. 

Annoyance of Clogging Gas Tubes. 
The small copper tubes commonly used for connecting the 
generator and the lamps rapidly clog, and in the course of a 
season or two they require attention. Most of this clogging will 

S" P ' aCe 3t the ends wherever moisture can 
accumulate. Water in any part of the pipes is a great annoy- 

thmJhn A 3 " 5 " flickering 0f the H 8 hts ' and *e Piping should 
throughout be arranged to drain the pipes toward one or both 

™ „/' " bet . ter and Rurally easier to drain back to the 
lZ7Tl ° ase this cannot be arranged the forward 

rubber t^J'^A?^ * C ' eared of water * disconnecting the 
to be , / b ' 0Wlng thr0ugh with a tire P um P- ^Pes found 
wo frtf ,1 f "0™""* b e saved by cutting off an inch or 
7ons Z T CndS - 0ccasiona "y this results in small explo- 
a K foIV d t° naU0n 0f the acet y lide of copper which gener- 
finge's ™ P ' P , eS ' and h is we " t0 k eeP one's eyes and 

cuttW ° L ra " 8e ° f the ends of Ae Pipes while the sawing or 
s."e of tuhTn < °"- u A feW Car makers use a la *eer than standard 

iXartS This' S -r k ' bdng 10 aV ° id C,0gging by 

clean thZ T V ,1S , aids matte rs wonderfully. A few repairmen 

whth is cor?? by f ° rcing Water back «*» f °"h through them, 
water well remn! P ' 0 Y lded ^°f er means are followed to get the 
is completed K? • . the pipes after the cleansing operation 
in itself but it u" 8 ^ ^ dean is a ^ sma » mM " 
about a car th innumerable little odds and ends 

fort in its rnn • Pr ° Per maintenance of which makes for com- 
alwlys readvT t °l reVerSe - The carefuI man's car is 
less driver's car ■ . r ° ad S °° d S " ape ' whereas the shift " 
always causing troll • ^ ™' nUS som ething or other and is 
g troubIe ln an endless number of ways. 
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COMPOUND ENGINES ON THE AUTOMOBILE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,474.]— Can you tell me if compound gasoline or gas engines 
have ever been built? Why should not compounding be an ad- 
vantage in the internal combustion motor the same as It is with 
steam? There seem to be great possibilities in the subject and It 
appears strange to me that no one has taken it up thus far or if 
this has been done, that so little has been heard of the results. 
Some light on the subject would doubtless be of Interest to the 
majority of your readers. COMPOUND. 
Norristown, Pa- 
Compound gas engines have been built for some years past, 
and in certain cases have been found advantageous for sta- 
tionary power service, but the gain is not sufficient to act as 
an inducement to their further development at the present 
moment, apparently, as there are comparatively few firms 
building such engines. A compound gasoline motor has been 
built in this country for several years past at Middletown, 
Conn., the car itself being known as the Compound. There 
are now several taxicabs running around New York City that 
are fitted with this type of motor, built by the concern in 
question. The fact that the car has not met with any great 
success in the three or four years it has been on the market 
seems to be due more to the fact that its builders have con- 
stantly been in financial trouble, rather than to any inherent 
defect, either in the principle or the construction of the 
motor. The latter has two high-pressure cylinders, placed 
on either side of the low-pressure cylinder, into which they 
exhaust alternately. We have never seen the result of any 
brake or efficiency tests as compared with a single-acting, 
two-cylinder four-cycle motor, and hence cannot say how 
the compound compares in this respect with the simple en- 
gine. It is not possible to compare the internal combustion 
motor with the steam engine where compounding is con- 
cerned, as the active fluids are of a totally different nature. 
Steam will retain its heat, and, in consequence, its pressure 
for a much longer period, than will the mixture of gases re- 
sulting from the explosion in the cylinder of gasoline en- 
gine. On this account it has been found advantageous to ex- 
pand steam three, or even four, times in an engine before ex- 
hausting to the condenser. Steam is utilized at a compara- 
tively low pressure, say 160 to 200 pounds to the square inch 
•t the boilers, insuring a mean pressure of considerably bet- 
ter than 100 pounds to the square inch on the piston of the 
first, or high-pressure, cylinder, assuming 160 as the boiler 
pressure. The piston of the intermediate cylinder will re- 
ceive about half or less than half the mean pressure of the 
first cylinder, and third expansion will result in exhausting 
the gases at about atmospheric pressure or slightly below. 

On the other hand, the pressure in the internal combustion 
motor will rise as high as from 300 to 400 pounds to the 
square inch at the point of ignition, but will drop to 40 
pounds or less at exhaust, even in the short-stroke automo- 
bile motors, so that the mean pressure will scarcely exceed 
60 to 70 pounds per square inch on the piston throughout the 
stroke. It is this extremely rapid drop in temperature and 
pressure that prevents the efficient use of the products of 
explosion in a further expansion taking place in another 
cylinder. The loss caused by the transfer from the high to 
the low-pressure and the condensation caused by coming in 
contact with the comparatively cold walls of the latter, is 
»o great that compounding seems a doubtful advantage, par- 
ticularly on the automobile motor. The parent Daimler 
works in Germany experimented with the compound motor 
two or three years ago and it was claimed that the result of 
their investigations was a motor much superior than those 
previously brought out, an improved method of transfer 
of the charge having been adopted. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES "RUNNING" A CAR? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,475.] — Last week's "Automobile" contained an Inquiry concern- 
ing the smallest essential Individual piece of a gasoline automobile. 
The inquiry was prompted by a wager that the writer could not take 
from a large touring car that had Just arrived at the curb, an 
individual part, so essential that without its replacement the car 
could not continue Its Journey, said part to be so small that it 
could be concealed between the thumb and forefinger with ease. 
The wager was accepted, and the writer removed the smalt rubber 
washer from the valve In the air stem of one tire. The tire went 
flat, and the bet was won. The little rubber washer weighed 
exactly two grains on a Jeweler's scales. 

Since the question appeared in "The Automobile" numerous let- 
ters have been received suggesting parts as called for in the query, 
but no one has so far suggested the right answer. The query called 
for the smallest essential individual part, and a combination of 
two or more pieces does not properly come under that description. 

Marshall, Minn. A. D. HARD, M.D. 

If you will refer to your original letter on this subject, you 
will find that no mention was made of the condition of 
being able to conceal the smallest essential part between the 
thumb and forefinger. Furthermore, we do not consider 
that the washer in question meets the requirements of a part 
so essential that without its replacement the car could not 
continue its journey. Have you never heard of a car run- 
ning on a flat tire or on the bare rim? We have known of 
instances where not merely a few miles, but several hours' 
run have been accomplished on the rim. In your previous 
letter you stated that the part was to be such that without 
it the car could not be run. It may not be economical or 
good policy to run a car on a flat tire or without any tire, but 
it must be admitted that there is nothing to prevent its 
running, if the owner wishes to do so. If, as expressed in 
your former letter, the condition of the bet was based upon 
the ability of the car to run after you had removed the 
smallest essential part, your friend of the flat tire gave up 
entirely too easily when you took away the washer. 



ADVICE FOR A PROSPECTIVE BUYER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.476.]— How can I find out the good or bad qualities of the 
Aerocar, made by the Aerocar Motor Company of Detroit? Can you 
tell me anything about it? N. A. BIORN, M.D. 

Ada, Minn. 

"Ask the man who owns one," would appear to be pretty 
good advice on a subject of this kind, but where you are 
not in a position to get a frank opinion from an unbiased 
personal acquaintance, about the only thing to do is to note 
what the car can do on as strenuous a demonstration as the 
agent will grant, and dealers are very liberal in this respect 
where a buyer means business. It is sometimes possible to 
find an agent who will frankly tell you the weak points of a 
car, as well as its good ones, though the genus is rare, and it 
doubtless would be well for all concerned if there were more 
of them. 



EFFICIENCY OF METHODS OF TRANSMISSION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,477.] — I presume the question has been threshed out at great 
length in the past, when Interest In the subject was keener, but 1 
would like to revive It temporarily for my own information and 
doubtless that of others. Of course I realize that the chain-driven 
type of automobile has almost disappeared and that, sooner or later 
It will give way altogether to the shaft-driven type. What I wish 
to learn, whether this has been done as the result of the technical 
disadvantages of the chain; that is. Its lesser efficiency, or merely 
for looks and silence. H. L. ABERCROMBIE. 

Washington, D. C. 

Drive by double side-chains is slightly more efficient when 
the chains are new and well-lubricated than is the case with 
the shaft and bevel gear drive, although in the case of an 
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automobile the shaft and bevel gears are present in either 
type, the chief difference lying in their location and the 
necessary angularity of the propeller shaft. However, the 
fact that in the chain-driven car, the clutch, gear-set and 
countershaft are all in the same plane, is an advantage, which 
is further added to by clean driving chains. But as the latter 
become dirty, and as the sprockets and chain links wear, this 
advantage is more than offset, so that under ordinary service 
conditions of running the shaft drive is really the more ef- 
ficient. The question was really not one of efficiency, how- 
ever, but rather one of silence and greater ease of protecting 
the driving mechanism. The propeller shaft and bevel gear 
readily admit of this, and while the chain also does so, in 
that a boot or case may be put over each chain, the latter 
method of protection never appears to have attained any pop- 
ularity. Even with clean chains the chain-driven type of 
car is necessarily more noisy and there seems to be little 
doubt that the attainment of silent-running has really been 
the chief moving factor in the adoption of the shaft drive. 



WHAT CAR FILLS THESE REQUIREMENTS? 

Editor, THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,478.]— Will you kindly inform me what car (automobile) will 
meet these desired requirements ot a physician, to wit: Weight 
bf runabout not over 1,500 pounds, track 60 inches, wheelbase 90, 
horsepower 20-24, radiator and pump, engine four-cylinder, upright, 
roller bearings throughout, full elliptic springs, front and rear, tire 
size 30 by 3 1-2, shaft drive. All other parts up-to-date and 
•durable; suitable for sand and mud. Hard work all the time. 

Mobile, Ala. W. R. JACKSON, M.D. 

Judging from the immediate response to a recent let- 
ter from a would-be purchaser of a car who did not expect 
to have his ideal realized for some time to come, there must 
be not a few makes on the market at present that will fulfill 
your requirements regardless of how exacting they happen 
to be. Barring a few exceptions to your specifications, it is 
not difficult to call to mind several cars of the kind. There is 
one bad feature about your proposed car, and that is the use 
of 30-inch wheels. Such small wheels not only make un- 
comfortable riding, but are a very poor investment from the 
point of view of tire expense. A 34 by 3j4-inch tire will give 
very much better service, difference in first cost considered, 
than will the 30-inch size, and if you are willing to specify 
36-inch wheels your car will be that much better for them. 
As a matter of fact, we doubt very much if you will find any 
24 to 30-horsepower four-cylinder cars on the market to-day 
with smaller than 32-inch wheels, while the majority are 
equipped with either 34 or 36-inch sizes. Any of our readers 
who think they can supply a physician's car for the strenu- 
ous service outlined may compare their specifications with 
his in these columns. 



REGARDING THE USE OF A DECARBONIZER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,479.]— There is a certain mixture advertised under the name 
of Radium Decarbonizer. The makers claim that by injecting a 
few ounces into cylinders or splash tank of an auto engine, all 
carbon deposits will be dissolved, and pass out of muffler In black 
smoke. They claim also that Decarbonizer will not injure In any 
way any part of the engine. In fact. Decarbonizer works on carbon 
and nothing else. I have been trying to find some one in this 
section who had tried Decarbonizer. Garage keepers and expert 
chauffeurs, whom I have asked, tdvlse me to let some other fellow 
try It first, and until then to stick to kerosene and a scraper to 
remove carbon. Possibly some of your New England subscribers 
have tried Radium Decarbonizer, and if so, they could give some 
advice through "Letters Interesting and Instructive." 

Concord, N. H. C. P. M. STARK. 

In the past half year we have received quite a number of 
inquiries on this subject and if any of our readers who have 
had personal experience with Radium Decarbonizer in their 
motors will contribute the resulting knowledge for publica- 
tion in these columns, we have no doubt it will prove bene- 
ficial to a great many other subscribers besides those who 
have taken the trouble to inquire in the past. 



CORK INSERTS WOULD REMEDY DIFFICULTY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,480.] — In your issue of a recent date there appears a letter 
from R. S. Trulock In which he states that he has tried various 
remedies to prevent the leather cone clutch In the planetary gear 
of a 16-horsepower touring car from slipping. We should have 
written to Mr. Trulock personally In relation to his difficulties 
were it not for your comments following his letter In which you 
say "no friction clutch can be made to hold where It Is exposed 
to lubricating oil In any quantity, and that nothing can be put on 
the facing which will prevent the lubricating oil from causing It 
to slip," also suggesting a rather expensive system of guards to 
prevent the oil from reaching the clutch. 

We have during the past three years used the columns of "The 
Automobile" and other publications In describing the results ob- 
tained by cork Inserts, and technical writers for the automobile 
publications have said that cork inserts In leather-faced cones 
practically entirely prevent the trouble referred to, as the coefficient 
of friction of a cork Insert clutch Is not materially affected by oil. 

Leather-faced cone clutches fitted with cork Inserts have been 
used In some eight thousand automobiles, being the standard equip- 
ment of the Pierce, Pope-Hartford, York, Chadwick, De Luxe, and 
nearly fifty other makes of cars. As evidence of what cork Inserts 
do, we desire to call your attention to the fact that 50 per cent of 
the cars now contesting for the Olldden prize are fitted with cork 
insert clutches or brakes. 

Under the circumstances we think that those In trouble should 
be advised of this fact rather than to have suggested to them a 
more expensive, and perhaps less satisfactory, method of elimi- 
nating the difficulty. NATIONAL BRAKE & CLUTCH CO., 

W. W. WHITCOMB. 

Boston, Mass. President. 



WANTED: A REAL HILL CLIMB FOR STOCK CARS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,481.]— Can you tell us whether or not there is to be a hlll- 
cllmblng contest on Mt. Washington this summer? We are look- 
ing for contests of greater length than the average climb, which 
at present seems to be In vogue. If you can consistently make 
any mention of the points which we refer to In this letter, would 
be glad to have you do so, as we believe that among the clubs 
which watch the column of "The Automobile" some would take 
the hint and arrange a contest where cars will undergo a hard, 3, 
4 or 5-mile grind. 

We believe that the automobile Industry owes to itself and the 
public a contest of this sort, which will demonstrate actual climb- 
ing ability under the most adverse road and grade conditions. In 
such a contest, the special featherweight "sky-rockets" which are 
entered as stock cars, would be eliminated. In the hill climbs 
such as we have been having, the manufacturer who enters a 
genuine stock car (in all that the term applies), has very little 
chance against cars equipped with a paper body, postage stamp 
mud guards, and ratio of gearing adjusted to suit conditions 
exactly. 

If we cannot pit our cars against anything but these freaks, will 
someone give us a climb so severe that they will go to pieces. 
A car loaded with dynamite and stripped of every ounce of 
weight possible, will stand together long enough to fly up a smooth 
half, or three-quarter mile grade ; but give us a climb which win 
demand strength and real endurance in every entry, and the 
manufacturers who are really racing stock cars will rise up and 
thank you for any effort you put forth to secure such contests. 

CAMERON CAR CO., 
„ H. M. DOHERTT, 

Beverly, Mass. Sale8 Mgr . 



TO PREVENT RUST ON WHEEL RIMS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1.482 .]— Referring to Robert Jewetfs inquiry, No. 1460, In the 
July 9 issue of the "The Automobile," If the wheel rim Is painted 
with a mixture of shellac and finely pulverized flake graphite 
(mixed to a stiff past e), rust on wheel rims with Its attended bad 
7n„ may be largely eliminated or entirely eradicated. 

Alter treating the rims as indicated above, it will be found that 
JnZJT* ll ry 6Ven and a wa 'erproof Aim of great smoothness Is 
"°T , he sraphlte is absolutely Inert and there need be no 
apprehension regarding a detrimental effect upon the rubber. 

and ' nner 8hoe 18 P aln 'e« w«h » mixture of graphite 

and shellac, there will be little tendency for the tube to stick. We 
nZL- £ , adv,sed b y some tire manufacturers that they use 
woum J? t Gra P hlt * " indicated above. In this connection, 
V fZ '° the aavlsabHlt y °t treating all threaded 
be fZ? ? .t r'l" a m,Xture o( *"» graphite and oil. It will 
will ThJ „ . i 6 connectlon ««• be easily taken apart and there 

Jer«L ?i ten ? en r y ,0r the jolnt to ^ tightly rusted. 

Jersey City, N. J. JOSEPH DDCON CRUCIBLE CJO. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 
AMERICAN. 
Shows and Meetings. 

DM. 31 -Jan. 7. .—New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 
nual Automobile Show, conducted by the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association, with Ex- 
hibits by the Importers' Automobile Salon, Inc., 
Alfred Reeves, general manager, 29 West 42d St. 

Jan. 16-23 .—New York City, Madison Square Garden, Ninth 

Annual National Show of the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. Office of 
Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York City. 

February, 1909. . — Chicago Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 
Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. (Exact 
date to be announced.) 

Races, Hill-climbs, etc. 



Aug. 14 —Chicago, Third Annual Algonquin Hill Climb, 

Chicago Motor Club. 

Sept 5-9 — San Francisco-Los Angeles Reliability Run, Auto- 
mobile Dealers' Association of San Francisco. 

Sept. 14 — Chicago, Annual Economy Run, Chicago Motor 

Club. 

Oct 24 — Vanderbllt Cup Race, Long Isiand Course, 

auspices of Vanderbllt Cup Commission. 

Nov. 26 —Savannah, Ga.. Grand Prize Race, Savannah Auto- 
mobile Club. 

FOREIGN. 
Shows. 

Oct 1X-18 — Paris. International Congress and Public Ex- 
hibition on Roads and Road Making for Modern 
Locomotion, French Ministry of Public Works. 



Nov. 28- Dec. 13— Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'Automoblle, 



Grand Palais, Automobile Club of France (Pleas- 
ure Vehicles, etc.) 

Dec. 22-29 —Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'Automoblle. 

(Commercial Vehicles, etc.) 

Races, Hill-climbs, etc. 

Aus. 12 —Ardennes Circuit Races and Coupe de Liederkerke, 

Automobile Club of Belgium. 

Aug. 29-30 —France. Mont Ventoux Hill Climb, Vauclusien Au- 
tomobile Club. 

Sept 1-8 —French Voiturette Contest, Auspices "L'Auto." 

Sept 6 — Bologne, Italy, Florlo Cup Race, Automobile Club 

of Bologne. 

September —Paris. Vichy Aeroplane Competition, 14.000 Prizes, 

Aero Club of France. 
Oct 11 —Berlin, Germany, Gordon Bennett Balloon Race, 

Aeronautical Club of Berlin. 



AMERICAN AUTOS IN PALESTINE. 

A report from the consul at Jerusalem, Thomas R. Wallace, 
says that a party of American tourists made a trip through 
Palestine this spring in an automobile without encountering any 
great difficulty. Great interest has been aroused throughout the 
district, and a number of people are talking of investing in cars. 
The consul recommends a light, strong car with high clearance, 
a good hill-climber, and selling at a medium price, and suggests 
that a repair and supply shop would increase the chance of sales. 
Under the present law permission must be obtained from the 
Turkish Imperial Government to use a car in the country, and 
as this may be granted or withheld at the whim of some official, 
the automobile's status is not exactly settled yet. 



AUTOS HAD BECOME EDUCATED. 

Some of the villagers were overheard discussing the Amir's 
motor car, says the London Spectator. "It is not a carriage, for 
it has no horses," said one. : "It is not a train, for it has no 
rails," said another. "My brothers," said the oldest of the gray- 
beards, "ye are as fools' having no understanding. For fifty 
years the sahibs have been training their devil carriages to run 
on rails. Now at last they have learned to run by themselves." 



A GREAT MOTOR BUGGY STATE. 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 20.— In no other State in the Union 
are the carriage and automobile industries so closely allied as in 
Indiana. The carriage factory of any importance at all, or the 
carriage repository, without one or more automobile agencies is 
very largely in the minority according to some of the recognized 
authorities of both trades. 

With one notable exception, that of the Studebaker Bros. 
Manufacturing Company, of South Bend, carriage factories sO 
far are confining their efforts largely to the high-wheeled motor 
buggy, so far rather an untried quantity among Indiana dealers. 

Of the 40 concerns manufacturing motor buggies, eleven are 
located in Indiana and a twelfth company will bring out a vehicle 
of that type within the next few weeks. Within the next six 
months half a dozen other Hoosier carriage concerns will have 
motor buggy models out, so that the situation next season will 
be, watched with no little interest. 

Indiana companies now manufacturing motor buggies are: 
Albany Automobile Company, Albany; Butler Company, Butler; 
Economy Motor Buggy Company, Fort Wayne ; W. H. Kiblinger 
Company, Auburn ; T. J. Lindsay Company, Indianapolis ; Mier 
Carriage & Buggy Company, Ligonier; Postal Auto & Engine 
Company, Bedford; Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus; Single 
Center Buggy Company, Evansville, and Zimmerman Manufac- 
turing Company, Auburn. 



HAND BOOKS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 

Italian Club's Annual Touring Handbook Ready.— There 
has just appeared for the year 1908 I'Annuario dell'Automobilismo 
del Touring Club Italiano, this being the official title of the year- 
book of the Italian automobile club, which has its headquarters 
at Milan. It is a conveniently arranged volume of several hun- 
dred pages, printed on thin paper to keep its size within the limits 
of a pocket, and contains every item of information that the 
tourist can possibly need, not alone when traveling through Italy, 
or about to enter that kingdom, but also concerning the remainder 
of the Continent. Some idea of the thoroughness with which it 
has been prepared may be gained from the fact that no less than 
1,000 places at which gasoline and lubricants may be obtained 
are listed, in addition to some 1,500 garages, 2,000 hotels and 
1,200 repairmen, all of which have the official sanction of the 
Touring Club, and whose capacities and qualifications are set 
forth in the lists. Americans contemplating a tour through 
the delightful scenery afforded by Italy should not fail to avail 
themselves of this great fund of information, which, together 
with the other advantages afforded by the Italian Touring Club, 
may be obtained through membership in the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

Route Book, Automobile Club of France. — The ninth an- 
nual edition of XheAnnuaire de Route de I'A. C. F. is now off the 
press. It has been enlarged by 70 pages since the edition of 
1907 and contains a great deal of additional information, now 
giving the addresses of all supply depots, repair shops, builders, 
garages, hotels and the like both in France and the remainder 
of the Continent, besides 3,000 names of automobile dealers. It 
also contains the address of every club affiliated with the A. C. F., 
local touring committees and the like, in addition to which there 
is a special chapter devoted to customs, tryptiques, methods of 
shipment, tariffs, telegraph and postal rates, average price of 
gasoline, oil and similar supplies in practically every country of 
the Continent, as well as Great Britain and the United States. 
A great many itineraries for both France and other parts of 
Europe are given, as well as something like 150 new maps of 
cities, showing where to find the best hotel, garage, railway 
station, telegraph office and the like. 



The French Society of Engineers has awarded its annual 
prize to M. Robert Esnault-Pelterie for his article upon light- 
weight motors. 
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Most extraordinary is the maimer in which the A C A 
J 1 IfST^ ri 1 "MM haS convinced itself that it is in honor bound to hold a 

„ij ■ J | Wi race ln th e South for those manufacturers of foreign 

automobiles who have been inspired to find grievous fault 

======= ^ Wlth the American rules for the Vanderbilt Cup race in 

vol xix Th^r, 23 -^j i^" 4 AmC T' is tha t they have greater speed than 

^ ever, these 1908 Grand Prix cars, and also possess horse- 

THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY P ° Wer ln excess of wh »t can be utilized over any road 
Thirty-ninth Street Building, 231-241 Weet 39th St. constructed, yet it seems that— according to the much- 

New York City referred-to rules— they do not have quite as much piston 

h. m. swetlakd. P^id.o, "™ " some ? f the American cars which were ready for 

a 1907 race that was not held, and which the American 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT makers would like to use this year before sending them 

R. f. kelsey, A^cL B A T . C 0 f ELDER c.W?w^ E^n-ria. Edi te t0 the scrap beap - h was not Possible to race these cars 
w. f. bra dley, For*- R qre.nuttT. "in the 1908 Grand Prix of France, and so one American 

BUSINESS DEPARTMENT went . to th e heavy expense of fitting up another 

,„,r™ » o-J^ a swetlabd. Businw. ibucn ci [ 01 less P'ston area and also less horsepower than anv 

c ""IS^^s^bW^S^™ il vnr'" raCC \ nd WCnt abr0ad " handicapped and 

c. h. gtoottt. h. s. WBSTERDALE. 1,00 Michigan AvTchic^o, in lllv Prepared, to meet the best lot of racing craft that has 

a^^^-v"-- - - - Antotad. York eV " f* 8 ** 1 in international automobile sport. 

°* D " Un " Tt " Ph0De ; "* 6 *» *°* Be j we / n and October 24 the foreign maker could 

subscription rates: spend a , f ew hundred dollars in giving his cars more piston 

o^S^^unioVLruWc.-n.d. SVStZ ZT ^ ? am " S to have ^ demonstrated that 

Copies printed in 1005 ,, OOM l°,, C0 " S ' d{r Consequently, it is up to the American 

I' - to 1906 Woo makers to get busy at once and build new cars, for they 

" " toz 0o7 . . are well able to bear the expense, and, of course, they 

= — _ _ _ want to be as courteous as possible to the foreigners 

CONCERNING AUTOMOBILE COMPETITION Z ^ 1 ° f f' a f ° r the sole pur P° se of assisting them 
In the progress of the automobile, competitive events asked torepeat AeV^P - " ^ ^ makerS are 
of various kinds have been of unquestioned benefit, result- will not be f ln S ^ sh ° W StyIe ' the race 
ing in better vehicles and calling widespread attention to ha tilv bu>1t A™ ^ mteTesU "S- Ther * should be some 
the industry itself. In parts of the country where the SjS^^T °V he Pr ° Per piSt ° n t0 
automobile is of recent introduction, there is still need Tf contingent. 

and advisabilty for diversified contests under the ausoices w ' S appar * nt tha t the great bulk of American 
of the local club or local trade body, or Tetter yet unde Vatd'thT ?T ' m their adherence to thc cl ^ic 
some sort of joint arrangement, for ii is a nZrll^Z^ X er th J h ? ^ ° f New York Ci * 
that the man who pays the bills should have something to and more soLt^or? '"a ^ ^P' ™ d bef ° re a mi,lion 
say in the premises— and this holds good to an even ten from pCCtat0rs - And th e foreigners are welcome- 
greater degree when it comes to national events with their if thevTech^r*/ 7 ' ™\ ■ , 6 35 ' m previous years-but 
increased expenses. Wherefore the existence of the now not »ii,„ T- Y f a ■ httIe n,ore piston a"* 1 wiI1 
perfected General Conference Committee involving the then Sr nW« PP -f, k"'^? X Spending a few dolIars ' 
American Automobile Association and the N A A M n tZ „ ■ P , be filled b ^ more Americans, who 
and the A. M. C. M. A. M ' J!™™ wouId b e limited to ten in number. In the 
That it should come within the province of this commit- and 11 v CVery m f. ker had the r « ht t0 ent er three cars, 
tee to decide what events are to be classed as national or had the V™" supp I,ed "early half the entries and thus 
international, is logical and expected, and while there will the Ampr iT a " *° win- But here in America 
always be those who, for the sake of personal and tempo- does aVt h eT "° adva ntage in numbers. He 
rary gain, will find ways of evading that which is for the sr*cted wh* T" - ' ntends to h ave-his rights re- 
common good, it is a certainty that the American makers of so rXn • 1 C ° meS *° the acceptance or the rejection 
are determined to countenance and support only those 'ntemational rules. 

contests in the instituting of which they have a voice, for c] ~ a* W '" reSU,t frui tlessly, as is made very 
let it again be remembered, they pay the bills. The de- ™£L. { , . deas «« of the Central Conference Com- 
cision of the N. A. A. M. to notify the foreign clubs of dhnT a Uf ^ g&me is to P l ^ ed aIon g the line 
that the A. A. A. is the seat of sport and other automo- contest, riu^ T Wh ° Participate in unsanctioned 
bile government in this country, and that only through c 1oJh thrT ur ° ng Island Mot °r Parkway a 
this channel will international conditions find acceptance norW nfn u aS * S they are concerned, to say 
is action that is a part of the program outlined for the the Ami,, 1 T ^ ] " CVentS - If for *e moment 
future. The particular thing aimed at at this time is the Grand Pr v f p L that he cannot compete in the 
ridiculous attitude of the foreign clubs in threatening to for he will In * TSln * e > he ,s not "kely to lose much sleep, 
bar from competition abroad the American concerns to nrodJl ^ ne even tenor 01 his way and continue 
which participate in the Vanderbilt Cup race. We must pean count • automobiles than several Euro- 
run our race according to the foreign rules, though we had AAA ♦ f comblned - And that idea of having the 
naught to say in their framing! more \n^n Suggestion. Brit ' Sh Isks ™ y beCOme 
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AMERICAN MAKERS WILL SEND WORD TO FOREIGN CLUBS 



NOW it is the National Association of Automobile Manufac- 
turers which will notify the recognized automobile clubs 
of Europe that in this country it will participate only in events 
conducted under the rules of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, which it recognizes solely as the governing body in this 
country and which it will assist in maintaining its supremacy. 
This action was taken at a meeting of the executive committee, 
held in New York City, July is, those present being the fol- 
lowing: 

Thus. Henderson, representing the Win ton Motor Carriage Co. 
S. T. Davis, Jr. " " Locomobile Co. of America. 

G. W. Bennett, " " White Company. 

Charles Clifton, " " George N. Pierce Co. 

W. B. Metzger, " " Northern Motor Car Co. 

S. D. Waldron, " " Packard Motor Car Co. 

W. R. Innls, " " Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 

C. W. Hlldebrand, " " Stevens-Duryea Co. 

L. H. Klttrldge, " " Peerless Motor Car Co. 

W. M. Lewis, " " Mitchell Motor Car Co. 

R. D. Chapin, " " E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 

S. A. Miles, General Manager. 

The subject came before the meeting as the result of action 
taken at Buffalo, July 14, at a session of the General Conference 
Committee of the American Automobile Association, the National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers, and the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association, when it was decided 
that it would not be advisable or just at this late day to change 



the rules for the Vanderbilt Cup race for this year. The manu- 
facturers not only adopted a resolution indorsing this action, 
but decided to advise the recognized clubs of Europe that the 
manufacturers regard and will recognize only the American 
Automobile Association as the governing body of the United 
States, and that they will support only such events as are 
organized or sanctioned by the A. A. A. The attention of clubs 
of Europe, and of manufacturers, owners, and drivers of cars 
will be called to the fact that participation in any other event 
will lead to disqualification, which means that offenders will 
be debarred, not only from the minor events, but from the 
Vanderbilt Cup race, and from all events to be conducted on 
the Long Island Motor Parkway, which is, of course, the 
greatest speedway in the world. 

The committee considered a proposition to conduct a trans- 
continental contest between New York and San Francisco; 
learned that the proposed event had not been sanctioned and 
would not be sanctioned without the consent of the manufac- 
turers, and decided that such a contest is at present unnecessary. 
The same action was taken in the matter of certain proposed 
race meets in the neighborhood of New York, which, accord- 
ing to report, certain promoters have decided to hold with or 
without sanction. 

The method of space allotment at the Chicago show was dis- 
cussed at length, but will form the subject for August 5. 



ANNUAL GOOD ROADS AND LEGISLATIVE CONVENTION ASSURED 



THE success of the Good Roads and Legislative Convention 
held at Buffalo, July 7 and 8, by the American Automo- 
bile Association, the National Grange, and the American Road- 
makers' Association, will probably lead to the calling of a sim- 
ilar convention each year. Resolutions passed follow : 

Resolved, That In view of the signal success attending the con- 
vention held this year, a national convention of similar character 
be held annually, and that the national committee having In charge 
such convention for the year 1909 be as follows: 

Robert P. Hooper, Philadelphia, chairman A. A. A. Good Roads 
Board, Chairman. 

Ex-Governor Nahum J. Bachelder, Concord, N. H., master of the 
National Grange. 

James H. MacDonald, Hartford, Conn., president American Road- 
makers' Association. 

Charles Thaddeus Terry, New York, chairman A. A. A. Legis- 
lative Board. 

8. D. Waldron, Detroit, Mich., representing the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. 

Prank B. flower, Buffalo, N. Y., chairman A. A. A. Touring 
Board. 

Alfred Reeves, New York, representing American Motor Car 
Manufacturers Association. 

William H. Hotchkiss, Buffalo, N. Y., president American Auto- 
mobile Association, ejt-offlcio. 

Resolved, That the president of the American Automobile Asso- 
eiatlon be and hereby is authorized to appoint an executive com- 
mittee of twenty-one members. Including the nine members com- 
posing the committee upon the national convention of 1909; the 
outy of which executive committee shall be to see to It that the 



plans and purposes determined by the national convention of 1908 
shall be carried out to their consummation, and that the measures 
approved by the convention be pressed to passage and enacted Into 
law In the various States of the Union and by Congress. 

Resolved, That such executive committee shall have and is 
hereby given power to add to its membership, by a two-thirds vote 
of Its members, the representatives of such other body or bodies as 
may add strength to the movement for good roads and fair legis- 
lation, such additional members not to exceed five In number. 

The national convention committee named above will shortly 
hold a meeting, at which the additional members of the com- 
mittee for 1909 will be appointed. Other organizations having 
the same objects in view are expected to name representatives, 
who will then be added to the executive committee. Some 
idea of the national character of the convention may be gained 
from the fact that there were present 229 accredited delegates, 
including representatives nominated by the governors of 20 
States, and others from about 60 clubs of the A. A. A. Eleven 
States and the province of Ontario were represented by their 
chief highway officials. Also in attendance were former Gov- 
ernor Bachelder, the Master of the National Grange ; State Mas- 
ters Derthick, of Ohio, and Godfrey, of New York, and J. E. 
MacDonald, J. W. Hunter and E. L. Powers, respectively presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary of the American Roadmakers' 
association. 

The proceedings of the convention are now being compiled and 
printed, and will shortly be distributed throughout the country. 



WHY THE RECOGNIZED CLUBS CANNOT RECOGNIZE THE A. A. A. 



DARIS, July 15. — Apparently there is one insurmontable pres- 
ent reason why the International Association of Recognized 
Automobile Clubs could not, even if it so desired and found ad- 
visable, place on its membership list the American Automobile 
Association as the successor of the Automobile Club of America, 
fhe present constitution of the international body of clubs pro- 
vides that only one club can have membership from a country, 
and no provision whatever is made for an association of clubs 
trom a country, and 'tis a hard task to amend constitutions. 



This situation was made very clear to the foreign relations 
committee of the A. A. A. at Dieppe, though it should be re- 
peated again that this committee made no effort whatever to 
obtain at this time any membership in the international associa- 
tion, contenting themselves with making known the fact that 
it was the A. A. A. which had and did control racifig. 

Though the delegates of *he recognized clubs now have a 
fairly comprehensive and correct idea of the situation in Amer- 
ica, not a few of them are embarrassed with the probability 
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that the American situation may duplicate itself in their own 
countries; in fact, such actually is the case in Great Britain, 
where the Royal Automobile Club is finding itself most stub- 
bornly opposed by the Motor Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which body seems to be getting much the better of the 
waging controversy. In Germany, the Imperial Automobile Club 
is having some difficulty in retaining its club aristocracy, and 
while temporarily the Automobile Club of Italy seems to be in 
the ascendency, there is likely to be a renewal of a troubled 
situation in that country. 

Therefore, it is plainly apparent that in insisting upon recog- 
nizing the Automobile Club of America as the seat of govern- 
ment in America, though it has as yet no racing to govern, the 
recognized clubs come pretty close to "saving their own faces" 
by preventing the spreading of the idea that all of the clubs 
of a country, through national officers of their own selection, 
should figure in the international congress. 

While the recognized automobile clubs profess to concern 
themselves with other affairs than racing, it is an established 
fact that its other activities are minor in character and fre- 
quently—especially in the matter of touring — is excelled by sim- 
ilar work of other organizations. For instance, in France one 
finds the Touring Club of France the best source for informa- 
tion of this sort, and in England both- the Motor Union and the 



Automobile Association meet the necessities more satisfactorily 
than the Royal Automobile Club. Also in Italy, the touring club 
of that country duplicates the work of the French organization. 

There being only one speed contest of real international im- 
portance^ — that of the Grand Prix of France — the Automobile 
Club of France practically dominates the racing situation, and 
such domination finally reduces itself to the Sporting Commis- 
sion of the Automobile Club of France, and its most forcible 
and sometimes stubborn chairman is Rene de Kynff, managing 
director of an automobile company. The majority of the 
Sporting Commission being composed of French manufacturers, 
it is a natural and expected sequence that the racing interests 
of France are first considered in the international rules. 

The impression that exists on this side is that the American 
manufacturers will never succeed in winning the Grand Prix 
and that they are wasting their money in the attempt. Further- 
more, the French makers intend to discontinue racing in Amer- 
ica as soon as they do not sell enough cars in that country to 
commensurate tliem for the heavy expenses. Just at the pres- 
ent time it is not so much a question of New York or Savan- 
nah, but a question as to whether they will participate at all. If 
they do participate, it is the privately expressed belief that they 
will not permit the Vanderbilt Cup race to be neglected, even 
though their entries will be made in a roundabout way. 



NEW JERSEY'S BIG CLUB BELIEVES IN WORTH OF ORGANIZATION 



NEWARK, N. J., July 18— That the Associated Automobile 
Clubs of New Jersey should take on a new lease of life 
and become a most powerful factor in ameliorating automobile 
conditions throughout the State, is the opinion of the New Jer- 
sey Automobile and Motor Club, the largest club in the State. 
Various rumors have been set afloat recently, apparently for 
various reasons, and, in order that there could be no misunder- 
standing of the exact situation in New Jersey, a meeting of 
the trustees of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club was 
called for Thursday night, when these resolutions were adopted: 

Whereat, Statements have recently appeared in the press repre- 
senting that the New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club was about 
to sever its relations with the Associated Automobile Clubs of New 
Jersey and also its relations with the American Automobile As- 
sociation, and 

Whereas, Statements have also appeared that this club was not 
In accord with the policy of the Associated Automobile Clubs of 
New Jersey in testing the constitutionality of the law; therefore 
be It resolved: 

First— That this club Is and always has been loyal to the As- 
sociated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey and expects to remain 
so, believing that the fundamental principle of organization is 
absolutely necessary for the success of all undertakings. 

Second— That this club is in hearty accord with the management 
of the American Automobile Association and has no intention what- 
ever of severing its relations with the association, but desires to 
cooperate with it in its efforts to better automobillsts and auto- 
mobile Interests. 



Third — That this board is in hearty accord with the proposed suit 
to test the constitutionality of the law, and to subscribe its neces- 
sary pro rata share of the expense of same In compliance with the 
wishes of the members of the club as expressed by a resolution 
unanimously passed at the annual meeting of the club on May t. 

Fourth — That copies of these resolutions be sent to the secre- 
taries of the American Automobile Association and the Associated 
Automobile Clubs of New Jersey, and to the Press. 

It is understood that the New Jersey club intends to concern 
itself immediately with increasing the efficiency of the State 
body, and plans are under way for a convention of all road 
users at Atlantic City, the result of which should be a better 
understanding between the automobilists and the farmers and 
all others who use the excellent roads of the State. 

The Newark Star prints the following in its report of the 
New Jersey club's meeting: "As far as any stories of the local 
club resigning from the American Automobile Association are 
concerned, that subject has never been hinted at in New Jersey 
papers, and was suggested by the automobile man of a New 
York paper who found news dull one day last week. His article 
was widely copied until it grew from a suggestion into an 
absolute statement. The feeling between the Jersey club and 
the A. A. A. has always been cordial, and whatever friction 
there has been in the case of the New Jerrsey federation has 
arisen principally because the members of the Newark club 
failed to get the membership cards in the A. A. A. to which 
they were entitled. This matter has been amicably settled." 



CHICAGO'S BID FOR THOMPSON CUP STOCK CAR RACE 



CHICAGO, July 20.— The announcement that the Chicago Au- 
tomobile Club wants the Thompson stock car race of the 
American Automobile Association has aroused a great deal of 
interest in automobiling circles in this part of the country, par- 
ticularly as the club's application for the big event was preceded 
by a painstaking investigation of an available course by Chair- 
man J. F. Gunther, of the racing board of the club. When 
President Hotchkiss of the A. A. A. was in Chicago attending 
the Republican convention, his conversation with the directors 
of the club led them to believe that an application for the event 
might receive favorable consideration, if backed up by a suitable 
course and military protection which appear to be forthcoming. 



The projected course is in Indiana not far from Chicago, and 
is a 22-mile circuit without a railroad crossing on it and with 
but two small towns, through one of which at least no control 
would be necessary. There are 11 turns in all, some of them 
sharp, while the straightaway stretches are long and fast. With 
the exception of three miles, the course is an 18-foot strip of 
good macadam and the break in question is now in course of 
construction. On the tour of inspection, A. J. Banta's Loco- 
mobile roadster made 63 miles an hour on the straightaway 
witn hve people up, which gives some idea of the speediness of 
tne course. One great disadvantage, however, lies in the neces- 
sity of establishing a control through Lowell, Ind. 
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GRAND PRIX WINNER TO COMPETE IN VANDERBILT RACE 



PARIS, July 18.— The purchase by Robert Graves of Lauten- 
schlager's winning Mercedes insures the appearance of the 
speedy German victor of the Dieppe circuit in the coming Van- 
derbilt race on Long Island next fall. Mr. Graves is a member 
of the Vanderbilt Cup commission, as well as of the Racing 
Board of the American Automobile Association, and constitutes 
one of the foreign relations committee of the A. A. A., which 
was appointed some weeks ago. He has already entered a 
Mercedes car in the Vanderbilt race this year, nominating the 
car which took part in the race of 1906 over the Nassau County 
course. His purchase of the new Mercedes which performed 
so well in the French race may mean that he intends to enter a 
second car in the Vanderbilt, or that he intends this recent ac- 
quisition to take the place of the older car previously nominated, 
but at all events it is certain that the Grand Prix winner will 
figure in the event to be held over the Long Island Parkway 
course, part of which is now being rushed to completion for this 
purpose and will shortly be ready for trials. 

Just who will handle the wheel of Mr. Graves' most recent 
addition to his stud of racing cars when it lines up before the 
starter next fall is at present uncertain, but, figuring from past 
precedent, it is quite likely that he will bring over one of the 



Continental racing cracks, and it is not at all improbable that 
this may be Lautenschlager himself. In previous events, Mr. 
Graves has retained Jenatzy, and the red-bearded Teutonic 
Mephistopheles has become a familiar hero on the Long Island 
course. That driver is now a Mors pilot. 

The Mercedes racer which figured so prominently in the Grand 
Prix is rated at 120-horsepower, and is a specially designed 
racing car that embodies numerous departures from the standard 
construction of the German factory. The four cylinders are 
cast in pairs as usual, but they have been designed with domed 
heads and have the valves placed in the head, thus following a 
design which has come to be accepted as making for the very 
highest efficiency. The cylinder dimensions are 155 mm. bore 
by 170 mm. stroke, or the equivalent of 6.09 inches by 6.68 
inches. A honeycomb radiator is employed in connection with 
a centrifugal pump for circulating the cooling water, while a 
Bosch high-tension magneto constitutes the ignition system. The 
first step in the transmission of the power consists of a Lindsay 
spiral spring clutch, while the gear-set provides four forward 
speeds and is built with three shafts. Final drive is by means 
of double side chains. The wheelbase is 106.25 inches, while 
the tread is slightly less than the American standard. 



FARMAN COMING WITH HIS AEROPLANE. 

Henri Farman, the French aviator, is now on his way to this 
country to give a series of public exhibitions at the Brighton 
Beach race track, which a syndicate in conjunction with the Aero 
Club of America arranged for recently. The aeroplane left 
Antwerp last Friday on the Kroonland. M. Farman was to sail 
from Havre on the same day, but at the last moment, with 
characteristic prudence, he refused to start unless a guarantee 
of 30,000 francs was made him. This was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, and the aviator left according to schedule on the 
Touraine. Thomas R McMechen, a member of the syndicate, 
after receiving a cablegram from F. S. Lahm, the foreign rep- 
resentative of the club, stated that he was now assured that the 
exhibition flights would begin as planned on July 29. 



THAT TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford, Conn., July 20.— The Warehouse Point, Windsor 
Locks, toll bridge has been thrown open as a free bridge, and 
hundreds of motorists who have been well "stung" for excessive 
bridge tolls in the past will rejoice at the new turn of affairs. 
About 20,000 people participated in the celebration at Wind- 
sor Locks, Saturday afternoon and evening. Heavy electrical 
storms prevailed more or less throughout the day, but this did 
not interfere to any extent with the program. Members of the 
Hartford and Springfield clubs were present and took part. 



NO MUFFLER CUT-OUTS IN NEW YORK. 

According to Police Commissioner Bingham of New York 
City, the muffler cut-outs on automobiles and motorcycles come 
in the same class as whistles on peanut roasters, ringing of bells 
by scissors-grinders, and the yelling of "old clothes" men. The 
nine thousand policemen of Greater New York have instructions 
to remonstrate gently but firmly with any inconsiderate chauffeur 
who thus offends the public ear. The ban is also placed on all 
unnecessary blowing of horns and sirens. Chauffeurs who re- 
turn to the garage at 2 a.m. must now arouse the watchman in 
the orthodox way, instead of serenading the whole neighborhood 
until they gain admittance. 



EXCESS LICENSE HONEY FOR GOOD ROADS. 

Lansing, Mich., July 20. — Michigan's State Highway Commis- 
sioner, familiarly known as "Good Roads Earle," will receive 
$12,000, collected by the Secretary of State for automobile 
licenses, over and above the cost of running the license depart- 
ment, to be used in the still further betterment of the highways 
in the State. Great things are expected from the use of this 
fund, as it is to be used not for the actual building of roads, but 
for the expenses of the men who are to be sent to the counties in 
the State in which the "county good roads system" has not been 
adopted as yet, on an educational tour to show the farmers 
the meaning of good roads to them. 



HOOSIERS ARE AFTER ROADS AND GETTING 'EM 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 20.— The United States Govern- 
ment is doing more to extend good roads work in Indiana 
than all other associations combined. Estimates of $8,000,000 for 
road building in Indiana this year will probably be insufficient, 
for the amount to be expended will probably reach a larger sum. 

Before the advent of rural routes, the farmer was more or 
less indifferent about tne condition of the roads. In the last few 
ytars, however, he has been- buying automobiles and has grown 
accustomed to having the mail- left almost at his door. Recently, 
however, the Government, through its postal authorities, have 
been demanding vigorously that roads shall be improved still 



more. In the vicinity of Charlestown the entire rural mail ser- 
vice threatens to be discontinued because of bad roads and 
farmers are now projecting the building of forty-one new roads. 

In other parts of the State officials and business men are 
hurrying through road improvements to save rural routes. 
Madison County is preparing to build twenty-one new roads at 
a cost of $250,000. At South Bend the Business Men's Associa- 
tion is making special efforts to have good roads built. A few 
days ago township trustees and road supervisors of three coun- 
ties met at Peru to discuss good roads. George Allen was 
elected president and C. F. Davis secretary of a good roads body. 
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MIDSUMMER DOINGS OF THE AUTO CLUBS 



y/ SYRACUSE CLUB IS ACTIVE IN SIGN WORK. 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 20.— During the past year, the Auto- 
mobile Club of Syracuse has made an excellent gain in member- 
ship, its roster now containing 175 names, which means that it 
has practically doubled in strength within the past two years. 
Secretary Forman Wilkinson is about to launch a campaign to 
recruit the one hundred odd autoists of the city who are not 
at present affiliated with the club, for to quote him, "They need 
us as much as we need them." The organization is carrying 
out so much good work that every progressive autoist should 
lend it his financial as well as moral support, for every owner 
of an automobile within a radius of more than 50 miles benefits 
directly by the club's efforts for better conditions. It is esti- 
mated that the number of cars in Syracuse has grown by 50 
per cent, within the last year, now totaling something like 350. 

A great amount of work has been carried out this summer 
in placing route and danger signs, the Syracuse club being a 
pioneer organization in the provision of railway crossing signs. 
No less than 150 signs of various kinds have been placed in 
Onondaga county alone this summer and specifications have al- 
ready been drawn for an additional lot of 75 to be placed in 
various small towns in this district. The Empire State is sadly 
deficient in these signs and the Syracuse club is setting an ex- 
cellent example. 

BOROUGH OFFICIALS IN PENN. TRY SPEEDS. 

Media, Pa., July 20.— Last week several members of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Delaware county gave President Samuel A 
Field, of the borough council, and four other councilmen a 
practical demonstration of the meaning of the various speed 
limits as applied to an automobile. Beginning with the legal 
borough limit of 10 miles an hour, which was characterized by 
the solons as a "snail's pace," the driver "hit it up" to 20 per 
and showed how the car could be stopped within its own length 
while traveling at that gait. Then the borough fathers were 
taken to the Springhaven Country Club, the odometer showing a 
40-m.Ie clip at times. The lawmakers were charmed with the 
performance, especially when the car was brought to a dead 
stop m 25 feet while traveling at the last-named speed 

The club is doing excellent work in keeping the speed within 
the limits, all of the members having subscribed to the "honor- 
plan agreeing to at all times observe the State and borough 
regulations. The club has two paid agents constantly on the 
road warning automobilists against overspeeding. Signs have 
been posted on the most tempting stretches bearing the legend- 
No scorching or speeding through the boroughs " 

^ AS , a u re « t J ° f - the eHtente COrdiale between the authorities and 
he club, Media is becoming a veritable automobile heaven, and 
the latter can have anything within reason that they want. Ap- 
peals for road repairs are responded to instanter, not alone in 
the boroughs but in the surrounding townships. 

HARTFORD AUTOMOBILE CLUB IS GROWING 

Hartford, Conn., July i 3 ._The Automobile Club of Hartford 
continues to expand Several of the members favor consoli- 
dation with the Hartford Yacht Club, making it possible to have 
a rendezvous at Fenwick, the Sound station of the yacht club 
The growth of the club in the past nine months is remarkable. 
It is quite likely that the 300 mark will soon be reached A 
clubhouse is talked of, though that cannot come for a while as 
yet. The present quarters in the Allyn House have proven very 
popular and useful for transient motorists who desire some 
authentic information concerning roads. 

The newly formed Automobile Club of Willimantic, near here 
is in a prosperous condition, and the membership is gradually 
increasing. Needless to say, the gain of any individual club 
means a gam for the Connecticut Association, and this is much 
desired in order that its scope of influence may be extended. 



ANOTHER CUP FOR CONNECTICUT BODY. 

Torrincion, Conn., July 20.— Twenty-five enthusiastic auto- 
mobilists of this town met recently to organize the Litchfield 
County Automobile Club, of Torrington. John N. Brooks wai 
chosen chairman of the meeting, and N. D. Holbrook, secretary. 
Mr. Brooks briefly outlined the purposes of the club, and later 
Mr. Holbrook read a communication from E. K. Dustin, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Automobile Association, showing the 
objects of that organization and what its benefits were. The fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year were elected unanimously: 
President, N. D. Holbrook; vice-president, John N. Brooks; sec- 
retary, W. P. Norton, Jr.; treasurer, George E. Cole. There 
will also be four standing committees on good roads, sign posts, 
membership and rights and privileges. The chairmen of these 
committees, who, according to the by-laws, was appointed by 
the president, are F. P. Latimer, J. H. Baeder, F. W. Mertz 
and Dr. Elias Pratt, respectively. Together with the four of- 
ficers, they will form the governing board and will have the 
right to select the other two members of each committee. 

There are said to be over seventy automobiles owned in Tor- 
rington and almost as many more in the surrounding towns, 
fcfforts will be made to persuade all owners in the vicinity to 
join the club, which will then be affiliated with the Connecticut 
Automobile Association. The club will also attempt to get rid 
of several dangerous "thank you marm's" and grade crossings. 
The next meeting will be held about the first of August. 

PENN. LAWMAKERS AND AUTOISTS IN HARMONY. 

Philadelphia, July 20—The "honor" plan of solving the 
speeding problem in the townships and boroughs roundabout 
wis city gives evidence of proving much more satisfactory than 
he iron glove method. The scheme was first inaugurated in 
this section by the Norristown club, when the members obli- 
gated themselves to faithfully observe all regulations at all 
times and to do their utmost to induce others to do likewise, 
and failing tins, to assist in the prosecution of those who per- 
sistently rotate the l aws . The resuh has been a se aration P of 
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THE WINNERS IN THE WINTON CHAUFFEURS' CONTEST 
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THE winners in the $2,500 contest for Winton Six chauffeurs 
have just been announced and the prizes distributed. First 
prize was taken by Frank Schneider, driving for Milton Schnaier, 
of New York, with a record of 11,683 miles in seven months at 
a total repair expense of $12. The judges were E. E. Schwarz- 
kopf, A. C. Faeh, St. Clair Couzens and M. M. Maxwell. Their 
decisions were based on monthly reports from the chauffeurs, 
certified by the owners, and final affidavits from both chauffeurs 
and owners. Schneider's expense of $12 was not incurred until 
after his car had run 8,000 miles, and as no other contestant 
had reached this figure without expense, the judges were unani- 
mous in awarding him first prize. 

Second prize goes to Arthur Donovan, chauffeur for J. Axel- 
rod, of New York, who reported a mileage of 7,570, with no 
upkeep expense. 

Harry A. Toomey, of Euclid, O., driving for Harry S. Pick- 
ands, won third prize on a mileage of 6,632.9, with no expense. 
Toomey's original report showed an expense of $284.85, but as 
this was caused by an accident while the wife of his employer 
was driving the car, the judges held that it should not be charged 
against him. 

There were ten prizes, ranging from $1,000 to $100. All 
contestants who drove their cars more than 3,000 miles were 
awarded handsome gold watches, suitably engraved. It is note- 
worthy that six of the ten cars finished without any repair ex- 
pense whatever. This is quite a feather in the cap of the Win- 
ton Company, and also shows the importance of having some 
incentive for the chauffeurs to take proper care of their cars. 



Such contests teach owners what they may expect in the way 
of economical upkeep, and should have the effect of making them 
less lenient in their review of the monthly garage bills, which so 
frequently contain numerous unwarranted items. 




Frank Schneider, Winton Contest Winner, and His Car. 

The Winton Company announces that this contest will be re- 
peated in 1909, conditions to be announced later. The table 
which is appended furnishes the data of the ten prize winners: 



Owner. 



Residence. 



Prize. Amount. Chauffeur. 

f1 ' 000 Schneider ....Milton Schnaier New York. N. Y 

A. J. Donovan J. Axelrod New York, N. Y 

Harry A. Toomey Harry S. Plckands Euclid, O 

Chas. L. Bonner Jas. T. Brennan Brooklyn, N. Y 

James Bolce Warren Somers Atlantic City. N. J 

A. R. Cowperthwalte.Mrs. L. R. Speare. .. Newton Center, Mass. 

Joseph Arnold Joseph Fish Chicago. Ill 5,535 

James Townsend H. H. Roelofs Elkins Park, Pa 5.415 

G. W. Butler J. E. Clenny 5,155 

E. C. Knapp E. A. Rooney Buffalo, N. Y 4,59* 

Summary.— Ten cars ran 65,687.5 miles in 61 months, 
per car : or 25 cents per month per car. 



Second 500 

Third 250 

Fourth 160 

Fifth 100 

Sixth 100 

Seventh .... 100 

Eighth 100 

Ninth 100 

Tenth 100 



Mileage. 
11.683 
7.570 
6,632.9 
6.806 
6,183 
6.113.6 



Time. 
7 months. 
3.5 months. 
10 months. 

5 months. 
7 months. 
4.5 months. 

6 months. 
6.3 months. 
3.2 months. 
5.5 months. 



averaging 1,076.8 miles per month per car. 



Expense. 
J12.00 
none, 
none. 
$3.00 
J0.02 1-2 
none, 
none, 
none, 
none. 
10.10 

Repair expense, 915.121-2, averaging 



Average per Mo. 
1.669 miles. 
2,162.8 miles. 
663.3 miles. 
850.7 miles. 

883.3 miles. 
1.358.5 miles. 

922.5 miles. 

855.4 miles. 
1.628.2 miles. 

835.3 miles. 



A. L. A. M. TAKES IN A NEW MEMBER. 

For the first time in two years the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers has admitted a new member. This 
*as the Chalmers-Detroit Company (formerly the E. R. Thomas- 
15 Ti , . on,panv) ' which was 'aken in at the meeting on July 
7- This action was expected by many, as the Chalmers-De- 

h°"p T pany had been selling their cars under the Iicense of 

R - Thomas Motor Company, of Buffalo. The license 
»ow granted is an independent one and places it on the same 
ootmg as the original members of the Association. The ad- 
vance of this company is announced to be mutually advan- 
ageous, as the Association will now have in its ranks another 
'°w-priccd car, the lack of which has long been felt. This 
raon is said to indicate the general policy which the Associa- 
■on intends to carry out, and it is believed to be the first move 
ma campaign of enlargement. 

Chal^ D ' Chapin ' the treasurer and general manager of the 
titurf f u tr0h Com P anv > was very much pleased by the at- 
will a association, and values highly the advantages which 
Chal V° h ' S com P anv through the new arrangement. The 
naimers-Detroit car will be sold by the licensed automobile 
eaiers throughout the United States, and will exhibit at the 
•. son. S< J uare Garden show to be held next January. Mr. 
^napm is very optimistic for next year's outlook. 



BARTHOLOMEW 1908 OUTPUT COMPLETED. 

Peoria, III., July 20. — The last of two hundred Glide cars, 
the Bartholomew Company's product for 1908, was completed 
to-day. Plans are now being made for the season of 1909, and 
it is the company's intention to market a still larger number of 
cars than this year. They will continue to use the Rutenber 
motor, made by the Western Motor Company, of Logansport, 
Ind. There will be but one model, styled the Model "G" Spe- 
cial. It will have 43-4x5-inch motor, with magneto ignition, 
with a wheelbase of 120 inches, and in its general lines will 
follow the 1908 model. A roadster will also be built on the 
same design, except that the wheelbase will be 106 inches, and 
the steering post will be given a greater rake. This car will be 
furnished with two types of bodies, one with a collapsible double' 
rumble seat, and the other with a close-coupled design. 

On account of the constantly increasing Eastern trade, O. Y. 
Bartholomew, the present treasurer of the company, has been 
appointed Eastern manager. He will assume his new duties 
August 1, with headquarters at Philadelphia. With his per- 
sonal attention and supervision it is believed business in that 
section will show a still added increase, as, up to the present, 
the company has not been in a position to devote the measure 
of attention to the Eastern trade that the demand for the Glide 
merited during the past three or four years. 
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A. E C. E A. MEMBERSHIP ON THE INCREASE 

During the past week three more automobile manufacturing 
concerns have been admitted to membership in the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association. They are as follows:, 

Holsman Automobile Company, Chicago, 111. 

W. H. Kiblinger Company, Auburn, Ind. 

Midland Motor Car Company, Moline, Ills. 

The first two are well known as producers of the high-wheeled 
buggy type of car, of which such a large number are now in use 
in the West, while the Midland is a touring car of standard 
construction which is now being turned out by the new company 
which took over the plant of the former Deere-Clark Company. 



Holeman Modal 4— The Lateet High Wheeler. 

NEW MODEL HOLSMAN MAKES ITS DEBUT. 

In order to bring out a car within reach of a much greater 
number of people, the builders of the Holsman, the Holsman 
Automobile Company, 444 Monadnock Block, Chicago, have modi- 
fied the lines of their standard machine and while still maintain- 
ing the same design and constructional features throughout, as 
well as the same grade of. materials, have produced what is 
officially known as the Model No. 4 Holsman runabout. The 
same power plant is employed as in the high-priced machines, 
and in many ways it is identical with them ; the same high-grade 
forgings, castings, seamless steel tubing are used throughout. 
The wheelbase is 65 inches, while any tread from 52 to 62 inches 
is optional with the purchaser, the car weighing 800 pounds all 
on. It has a gasoline capacity of 5 1-2 gallons, on which it can 
cover. 150 miles, and is equipped with solid rubber tires on the 
usual high wheels. In complete running order it lists at $550, 
the top and side lamps being extra. 

Some idea of its appearance may be gained from the photo- 
graph of the first one of the new series in the Holsman fold, 
that tops the head of this column. It is there shown in complete 
running order, minus head or side lights. 



A NEW CAR FOR J 909— THE WOODS. 

Walter A. Woods, the general manager and treasurer of the 
Cleveland Motor Car Company, has resigned his position in that 
company and will now be at the head of a new concern located 
in Milwaukee, Wis. A six-story building now under construc- 
tion on "automobile row" in New York City will be occupied 
by the new company as their headquarters and will be opened 
about September 1. Temporary offices have been secured in the 
Miller building, 1931 Broadway, New York City. 

The new car will be of the four-cylinder type of five-inch bore 
and stroke, and will have double ignition with high-tension mag- 
neto and the now popular self-contained oiling system. The 
change-gear will be of the selective type, four seeeds forward 
and one reverse, with direct drive on the third speed. The clutch 
will be the improved Woods design multiple disc, containing 52 
metal plates or discs running in oil and inclosed in a separate 
case. A new feature of this clutch is a form of brake which 
absolutely prevents the discs from turning while shifting gears, 
rendering this operation entirely noiseless and eliminating one 
of the principal objections to this type. The wheelbase will be 
122 inches for touring cars, limousines and landaulets, and 112 
inches for runabouts, tpy tonneaus and town cars. Fully 
equipped with top, slip covers and glass front, the car will sell 
for $3,500. 

Work on the loop product has already been begun, and de- 
liveries will start on or about October 1. The new car will be 
known as the Woodsmobile, thus identifying it with the founder 
of the company, who for the past 15 years has been actively 
identified with the industry. 



MEMPHIS WILL HOLD GOOD ROADS CONVENTION* 

Memphis, Tenn., July 20. — Draining the swamps and improv- 
ing the roadways of the lower Mississippi are subjects to be dis- 
cussed by a convention to assemble here July 27. 

In this section of the country swamp drainage is imperative, 
from a national as well as a territorial standpoint, and the accom- 
plishment will materially lessen the good roads problem now 
confronting this State. Memphis needs good roads — north, south, 
east and west — and it is hoped that by concerted effort at the 
coming convention much may be accomplished. 

The automobilists here — 500 of them — are not organized. As 
individuals they are all interested in this movement, but lacking 
an organization they cannot throw their combined strength in 
favor of good roads at the meeting. 



CONVENTION OF MAXWELL DEALERS. 

The main office of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., was a busy place last week on account of 
the annual convention of the company's branch-house managers. 
The first day's session was devoted to reports on business con- 
ditions throughout the country; Tuesday the guests went on a 
"rubberneck" tour through New York, dining that evening at 
the Cafe Martin. In a business session following the dinner 
Mr. Briscoe divulged part of his new selling plan, which he 
believes will revolutionize the methods of selling automobiles 
in this contry. 

Among those present at the banquet were Benjamin Briscoe, 
J. D. Maxwell, W. S. Hathaway, New York; P. Chiera, De- 
troit; T. B. Smith, Chicago; J. W. Willcox, Los Angeles; J. C. 
Handley, Dallas, Texas; C. G. Bleasdale, Cleveland; C. F. Ben- 
zing, Buffalo; C. F. Monroe, Buffalo; T. F. Dunn, Pittsburg; 
F. J. Tyler, Boston; C. W. Kelsey, Philadelphia; A. R. Gor- 
mully, Tarrytown, N. Y.; J. M. Austin, Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. 
Davenport, Col. K. C. Pardee, and R. Irvin, New York City; 
F. D. Dorman, Tarrytown, N. Y.; L. W. Hazard, High Point, 
N. C. ; A. I. McLeod, Detroit ; F. J. Linz, San Francisco ; Ernest 
Coler, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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NEW HICHELIN DISMOUNT ABLE ROT. 

Since the first dismountable racing rims came into use .for 
the French Grand Prix of 1906, a few changes have been made 
in the details of these time savers, but the principle of such well- 
known makes as Michelin, Continental and Vinet has remained 
unchanged. As is generally well known, eight or more nuts 
hare to be withdrawn and put into place again in the operation 
of changing a tire. When a revolver brace, such as is supplied 
with the Michelin rim, is employed, the operation is not a long 
one, it being possible to make a change, even under ordinary 
touring conditions, in the short interval of two minutes. 

But two minutes is a long time with automobile races as keenly 
disputed as they are at present, and the Michelin people have 
sought to reduce the time to a considerable extent. The new 
rim, after undergoing long private tests, has been supplied to 
drivers in the Grand Prix, and will make its first public appear- 
ance on July 7 at Dieppe. Instead of eight bolts, there is now 
one fastening only, and no part whatever other than the rim 
to be taken off in making a change. With this improved type 
it is possible for a race driver to change a tire in 30 seconds, as 
we have proved under actual conditions. 

The fixed rim, instead of having the inside edge raised and 
the outside flush, as in the earlier types, has both inner and 
outer edge beaded. The dismountable rim bearing the inflated 




Single Fastener of the New Michelin Rim. 

tire is split, and when in its open position leaves a gap of about 
three-quarters of an inch. The gap in the face of the rim is 
covered over by an internal brass lining, the main object of which 
is to prevent the nipping of the tube when the rim is closed up. 

The two ends of the detachable rim are connected by a right 
and left screw fitting into a steel case riveted to each extremity 
of the rim. The central portion of the screw bears a worn gear 
operated by a small pinion within the casing shown in illustra- 
tion, by the operation of which the two ends are brought to- 
gether, this contraction being sufficient to bind the dismountable 
rim on the fixed rim. Immediately above the worm gear is a 
longitudinal pointer, the object of which is to show what degree 
Of opening or closing has been obtained. 

The fixed rim and felloe have had to be cut in order to 
accommodate the projecting lugs and the worm gearing. The 
hole goes right through the wooden felloe, but all the moving 
Parts are protected by a sheet metal casing on the inner face 
°f the felloe. Naturally, the outer face of the felloe has had to 
be pierced also to allow of the insertion of the square-ended 
b't which operated the gear. This opening is protected by a 
hinged metal cover, so that when the rim is in position it is 
impossible for either dust or moisture to settle on the threads 
or to reach the bearing surfaces of the rim. 



The 



maximum expansion of the rim is just sufficient to allow 




New Dismountable as It Appears on the Wheel. 

accommodate the projecting portions. Instead of spaced bearing 
points as on the earlier type of rim, the two surfaces are in com- 
plete contact for their entire circumference, this arrangement 
considerably increasing the strength of the wheel, which is now 
completely bound. An ordinary type of long valve is employed, 
and the usual style of lugs with the short countersunk stems fa- 
miliar to all users of dismountable rims. 

Private tests which have been carried out by the Michelin fac- 
tory for several months have shown that the rim was fully as 
strong as the earlier models ; the ease of changing is obviously 
very much greater. It is with full confidence that it is safe and 
a time saver that it has been offered to all drivers of cars fitted 
with Michelin tires in the Grand Prix race. The new device will 
be used for the first time among others by Lewis Strang, the pilot 
of the American Thomas in the Grand Prix. 



INDESTRUCTIBLE WHEELS FOR MOTORCYCLES. 

It is evident from the illustration, picturing an Armac motor- 
cycle equipped with Indestructible steel wheels of the type made 
especially for automobiles, that there is an unlimited field for 
the application of wheels of this kind for service where the wood 
or wire-spoked wheel has been universally used up to the present. 
For motorcycle use, the Indestructible wheels are equipped 
with Eclipse hubs, and, according to the manufacturers, the 
Indestructible Steel Wheel Company, 1211 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, they have many advantages over the wire wheel ordi- 
narily employed for this purpose. They are not only much 
stronger and more durable, but their enameled finish is also 
much more lasting than nickel plating. They are as resilient 
as a wire wheel and cannot get out of true, while there is no 
danger whatever of their collapsing, or of obstructions getting 
through them. Protection is also afforded for the tire valve, 
and means are provided for locking the valve nuts, so that the 
tire is prevented from creeping on the rim, even under the 
most strenuous conditions of high speed traveling over any kind 
of roads. Their ability to withstand treatment that would ruin 
a wire wheel should recommend them to motorcyclists. 



« to be fitted over the outer edge of the fixed rim. In addition 
to contracting the rim, the turnbuckle prevents creeping, the 
opening made on the wooden felloe being just sufficient to 




Motorcycle with Indestructible Steel Wheels. 
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How the Supply of Fuel le Amu red on Hill*. 

RAMBLER SUPPLEMENTARY GASOLINE TANK. 

Although every automobile manufacturer that has been 
building cars for any number of years has long since reached 
a standard of construction for his product that is consist- 
ently adhered to, there is always room for improvement in 
detail. Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, Kenosha, Wis., have 
found this to be the case, the latest refinement they have 
added to the Rambler being an auxiliary gasoline tank to 
insure a supply to the carbureter on hills, particularly where 
the latter are long, stiff grades. This new auxiliary tank, 
as shown by the accompanying photograph of a Rambler 
power-plant that has been fitted with it, is located above and 
behind the carbureter, and considerably below the level of 
the main tank. It has sufficient capacity to run the car for 
several miles on an upgrade and is so arranged that the gas- 
oline will flow into it from the main supply on a level or a 
slight upgrade, but it cannot empty back into the main sup- 
ply under any conditions of running. It measures 4 inches in 
diameter by v» inches in length. 



ONE OF THE MANY RAMBLERS IN MEXICO. 

Mexico is proving quite a field for the American manufacturer 
to develop, as is already evidenced by the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of cars of well-known makes that hail from across the border 
as compared with those brought from Europe. The foreign 
manufacturer has been more progressive in past years in intro- 
ducing his product to this market, but within the last twelve- 
month American makers have gained a great deal of lost ground 
and are now making rapid strides, the winning of the first Mex- 
ican road race for the Jalisco cup by an American car over its 
high-powered foreign rivals showing that American automobiles 
are built for the roughest kind of roads to be found. 




MAY SHOWS A FALLING OFF IN EXPORTS. 

According to the report of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor for the month of May last, there has been a considerable 
falling off in the value of the American automobiles and parts 
sent abroad, as compared with the same month of a year pre- 
vious. This is principally to be accounted for by the fact that 
there has been a heavy cut in the English demand as shown 
by the difference in the figures for the United Kingdom during 
the two months in question. It is somewhat anomalous to note 
in the same connection that the American exports to France 
increased from $85,984 to $100,597 during May, 1908, as com- 
pared with May, 1907, while the returns for Germany and other 
Europe also show substantial increases. For the period of 11 
months ending with May in the past three years, the totals 
are for 1906, $2,957,748; 1907, $4,770,187; and 1908, $4,567,125. 



LOGAN SIGHT-SEEING CAR IN COLUMBUS. 

During the past year or so one of the most prominent feat- 
ures of the demand for commercial vehicles has been the 
great number ordered for sight-seeing service. The Logan 
Construction Company, Chillicothe, O., have found this to be 
the case with their three-ton Model S chassis, which makes 
an excellent car of this type, as will be evident by the accom- 
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Logan Truck Built for the "Rubberneck" Buelness. 

panying photograph of one of them that has just been sup- 
plied for service in Columbus, O. There are six seats back 
of the driver's, each of which is 6 feet wide and is designed 
to accommodate five persons. The tire equipment consists 
of 36 by 5-inch solids front and 36 by 3 1-2-inch twin tires 
on the driving wheels. Steering is made easy by the use of 
Timken roller-bearings in the steering knuckles. The gears 
of the change-speed gear-set are all of Krupp chrome-nickel 
steel, while the shafts are vanadium steel. The car shown 
was run from Chillicothe to Columbus, a distance of fifty- 
one miles, in about five hours. It is designed for a maximum 
speed of twelve miles an hour, but the roads were not in 
shape to permit of this. 



A Native Driver of a Rambler In Mexico. 



STANLEY STEAMERS QUIT RACING. 

Announcement was made yesterday by W. J. Morgan, secretary 
to the trustees controlling the Sir Thomas Dewar international 
mile trophy, that the Stanley Motor Carriage Company had re- 
turned the cup with the statement that they were out of racing. 
The contest for the trophy was not held at the Ormond-Daytona 
meet this year, as usual, because the rules adopted by the trustees 
were at variance with those established by the A. C. A There 
was some talk of a match between the twelve-cylinder Maxwell 
racing car and the Stanley, but that, of course, will not now take 
K Tm ' S possible ' how ever, that a race for the trophy may 
be held some t.me-this summer, if a fast mile straightaway course 
can be secured. 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 



Otto Holler, manager of the Paul Tho- 
raann Machine Company, Duesseldorf, Ger- 
many, Hansahaus No. 155, is interested in 
the representation of a small and cheap 
automobile for business and touring pur- 
poses, and will be glad to have catalogues 
and all particulars from prominent Ameri- 
can firms. 

Owing to a transposition in make-up in 
last week's issue of The Automobile, on 
page 99, the P. & S. Skimabout was given 
second place in the summary of the Arrow- 
head hill-climb, in the $1,251 to $2,000 
class. The P. & S. Skimabout won the 
contest, and its time was :2o,4-5; not 
:494-5, as printed. 

E. R. Stockwell, Mechanicsburg, O., agent 
for the Reliable Dayton, accompanied by 
W. E. Sanger, also of that city, drove a 
Reliable Dayton type "E" to the Chicago 
factory and return last week, spending two 
days on the road each way and two days 
traveling about the vicinity. The total 
distance covered was 834 miles, an aver- 
age of 139 miles per day. The longest 
day's trip was 209 miles. 

For several years John D. Rockefeller 
has owned a White limousine and has 
taken a daily outing in it, no matter where 
he was staying. A few days ago he bought 
another White, but this time with a tour- 
ing body. The supposition that Mr. Rocke- 
feller intends to do some cross-country 
touring is strengthened by the fact that 
he has written to the touring bureau of 
Jjf Wh'te Company asking for a set of 
White route books and making inquiries 
about State licenses. 

The last car of the Winton Six-Teen- 
iix output has left the factory, and is now 
on its way to Wm. R. Hearst. It is fitted 
with a handsome landaulet body finished in 
maroon. Delivery was delayed until this 
time owing to Mr. Hearst's absence in 
turope. The Winton factory has been at 
work for several weeks on the 1909 out- 
put, which, as has been already announced, 
will consist of six-cylinder cars exclu- 
sively. Details of the company's plans for 
1909 will be announced August 1. 

The Ventilated Cushion & Spring Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich, through their attor- 
neys, Rummler & Rummler, have just 
fought an action against Frank D'Arcy, 
ot Kalamazoo, in the United States Circuit 
«„ Ur ! V 1 ^ Western District of Michi- 
gan, to uphold what is known as the Stott's 
E °" sprm S s ° f the *ype usually em- 

£1 S f. ulo , mobil \ work - Th e fecial 
teature of the latter that is covered by the 
patent in question is an auxiliary or sup- 
alsrn^\ Sf T g c .°" struti °n- The suit 
Cu?hinn i Ct - th t n « hts o f 'he Jackson 
cushion Spring Company, as licensees. 

spare rn„ * m °A° r o ,rucks to earry 'he 
tKlvJ, .'I 5 ' At 8 . : '5 Thursday evening 
Passed f J Ub ?,. C0 ? tainin e 'he message was 
fir TLrT ' h , e las ? Rome runner to the 

loaded .u The Franklin trucks, 

hind anrl t ?u rUr i ne ?' foll °«'ed close be- 

or sooner if ™ d ° f eV< 7>' four minu,es . 
from th/, necessary, a fresh boy leaped 



NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 

The Philadelphia agency for the Gam- 
mers-Detroit has been placed with the 
Bergdoll Motor Car Company, Broad and 
Wood streets, that city. 

The Pardee Motor Company, 1229 Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, has been appointed 
agents in that city for the Oakland, made 
by the Oakland Motor Car Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

E. P. Moriarty & Company has been ap- 
pointed agents in Kansas City, Mo, for 
the new Chalmers— Detroit. It is likely 
that western Missouri and Kansas will be 
included in the territory represented. 

The Philadelphia Auburn agency, at 441 
North Broad street, has just completed 
arrangements for the establishment of sub- 
agencies at Reading and Orwigsburg. The 
former will be in charge of D. M. Sohl; 
the latter of R. E. Yeager. 

The Morrison & Price Company, Boston 
agents for the Rainier, Mora and Wayne 
cars, has just been appointed the repre- 
sentatives at the Hub of the New Everett, 
to be manufactured by the Verett-Metzger- 
Flanders Company, of Detroit, Mich. 

The White Company has opened a branch 
office at Minneapolis, in charge of John F. 
Toole. Mr. Toole states that his company 
has felt for some time that their line of 
customers in Minnesota territory were en- 
titled to the service which a branch guar- 
antees. A completely equipped shop in 
which White mechanics only are employed 
has been started. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

L. D. Mack has just been transferred 
from the New York branch house of the 
Packard company to act as assistant to A. 
T. Fuller, Boston agent for the Packard. 

Arthur Moore, who has been connected 
with the passenger department of the Erie 
Railroad, has joined the sales force of the 
New York City branch of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. 

Harry Fosdick of the Hoi-Tan Com- 
pany, of New York City, is taking a vaca- 
tion of several weeks for rest and recrea- 
tion. Most of it will be spent at Lake 
Winnepesaukee in New Hampshire. 

A. B. Henley, for some time connected 
with the New York branch of the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y, has been made permanent 
manager of the Franklin branch at Boston. 

Former Manager A. J. King, of the 
Philadelphia Studebaker branch, has joined 
the selling force o'f the Quaker City Auto- 
mobile Company. He will have charge of 
the Peerless department of the company. 

J. C. Zimmerman, for the past two years 
head of the sales department of the West- 
ern branch of the Fisk Rubber Company, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass, has just been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago branch of 
that company. 

Walter S. Shawvan, who has been con- 
nected with the Chicago branch of the 
Locomobile Company, has joined the sales 
force of the Schreiber Motor Car Com- 
pany, Milwaukee Locomobile agent. 

William Stegeman, who has been con- 
sidered for years by the western motor 
car makers as one of the prominent factors 
in the development of automobiles, has just 



joined the forces of the Palmer & Singer 
Manufacturing Company as chief engineer. 

W. Wayne Davis has been appointed 
manager of the new branch of the Mathe- 
son Motor Car Company which has just 
been opened at Broad and Green Streets, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Davis was formerly 
connected with the Quaker City Automo- 
bile Company. 

H. E. Butcher, formerly of the H. E. 
Butcher & Company, manufacturers' agents, 
with offices in the Stevens building, De- 
troit, has accepted a position with the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Axle Company as trav- 
eling salesman. He will make his head- 
quarters at Detroit. 

F. H. Sanders, for several years the 1 
Franklin demonstrator and salesman for 
Adams & Hart, Grand Rapids, Mich, and 
recognized as one of the best automobile 
experts and salesmen in that section, has 
been employed as field salesman for trie 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company. 

T. E. Hamilton, who has been acting as 
sales manager for the H. C. & C. D. Castle 
Company, Boston, has severed his connec- 
tion with that concern, and has been ap- 
pointed New England agent for the Havi- 
land Oil Company. F. B. Armington will 
be associated with Mr. Hamilton, and they 
will open up on Boylston street. 

A. A. Ledermann, for four years as- 
sistant engineer of the George N. Pierce 
Company, of Buffalo, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company, to go into business 
for himself. Under the firm name of the 
A. A. Ledermann Company he will be lo- 
cated in a new garage at Utica, N. Y, and 
will have the agency for the Pierce-Arrow 
in central New York. 

Ernest H. Brandt, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Corbin Motor Car Company, 
has been appointed Eastern manager for 
the Cadillac Company, with headquarters 
at 1649 Broadway, New York City. The 
company has taken the Mineola stable, at 
Columbus Circle, which will be remodeled 
for their use, and which they intend to 
occupy about October 1. 

George C. Hubbs, for many years ad- 
vertising manager for the Morgan & 
Wright Company, Detroit, Mich, has 
handed in his resignation, to take effect 
August 1. He will then be associated with 
the Long-Critchfield advertising agency in 
Chicago. No successor to Mr. Hubbs will 
be appointed, as he will continue to look 
after the Morgan & Wright advertising in 
his new position. 

Charles L Stevens, formerly manager of 
the Hartford Suspension Company, has 
just been appointed the Eastern sales man- 
ager of the Midland Motor Company of 
Moline, III, and is now located in New 
York, making his headquarters at the Allen- 
hurst Garage, the New York home of 
the Midland. Mr. Stevens has recently 
been connected with the Matheson Auto 
Company of Denver. 

Harry L. Owesney, who has been acting 
as assistant manager of the San Francisco 
branch of the Winton Company, has been 
appointed manager in place of Charles M. 
Brown, who has taken the management of 
the New York branch of the company, while 
W. L. Duck, who was the former London 
manager of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, has been appointed manager of 
the Baltimore branch of the company, vice 
R. L. Williams, who resigned. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 



Willet Motor — This represents a de- 
parture from current practice in this coun- 
try, in that it is a two-cycle type of inter- 
nal combustion motor fitted with a rotary 
inlet valve, the latter being water-cooled. 
It is the product of the Willet Engine and 




SECTIONAL VIEW OF WILLET MOTOR. 

Carbureter Company, 764 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The cylinders are cast in 
pairs, and are made from the finest grade 
of gray iron, containing a percentage of 
Bessemer steel. The exhaust ports are so 
arranged that there are no sharp turns, 
thus eliminating any back pressure in the 
cylinders. The pistons are of the same 
material, and are fitted with four rings; 
they are of the Mercedes type, and, owing 
to their extreme length, they insure long 
life to the motor. Connecting rods are 
steel drop-forgings, fitted with cast-iron 




DETAILS WILLET ROTARY VALVE. 

bushings on the piston pin and interchange- 
able nickel babbitt bearings on the big 
ends. The two-cylinder motor has three 
bearings of open-hearth steel, ground on 
all surfaces. The crankcase, which is of 
aluminum, carries the gear case and the 
rotary valves. These gears run on an- 
nular ball-bearings, are marked to insure 
the proper timing, and are easily removable 



for inspection. Where the rotary valve is 
concerned, the valve housing makes the 
seat for the valve, and is cast of bronze. 
The valve itself is cast-iron, and is self- 
grinding and adjusting. It is driven by 
miter gears, and permits a full charge to 
enter the crankcase, regardless of the 
engine speed, making the motor extremely 
flexible. Thermo-siphon circulation is em- 
ployed, while dual ignition using a high- 
tension magneto is fitted, a mechanical, 
gear-driven oiler taking care of the lubri- 
cation. The Willet motor is made in sizes 
ranging from 8 to 70 horsepower, all being 
properly counterbalanced, so that they run 
very smoothly at any speed. 



Limousine Electric Fan. — The Motor 
Car Equipment Company, 1727 Broadway, 
New York, is introducing an electric fan 
designed for use in limousines. The motor 
is adapted to run on the current of an 




LOCATION OF LIMOUSINE FAN. 

ordinary 6-volt ignition battery. The fan 
is intended to be placed in the roof of the 
car, and, being very powerful, keeps the 
air inside always cool and fresh. The in- 
terior of limousines and other closed cars 
is so apt to be hot and stuffy during the 
summer that this innovation will certainly 
be welcomed. 

"Klaxon" Warning Signal.— According 
to the makers of the Klaxon, the Lovell- 
McConnell Manufacturing Company, 361- 
365 Market street, Newark, N. J , a mu- 
sical note does not penetrate or com- 
mand. It is the discordant note »hat 
dominates, and the Klaxon is guaran- 
teed to produce the most startling dis- 
cord ever heard. The device is elec- 
tnca m action and is operated by a 
small electric motor and battery, com- 
manded by an ordinary push button. On 

wh,», n l 0 ! th l m0t ° r shaft is a too *hed 
.? 1 aCr J < ? SS a knob fastened 
to the steel disk or diaphragm, the vibra- 
tion of the latter producing the sound. 
The Klaxon can be easily applied to the 
right or left hand side of a car and I 
operation of installing it is very simply 
and easily carried o: t. It is mannf al- 
lured under the patents of M. R. Hutch- 
inson, and C. S. Knowles, 5 Arch street 
Boston, Mass., is the sole distributer ' 

Dayton Airless Tires.— The ideal tire 
would seem to be the one possessing all 
he good features of the pneumatic and 
the solid rubber tire without the bad 
features of either, and this is something 



the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., think they have in the 
Fawkes tire, which, was first placed on 
the market in 1906. It is of the non- 
inflated, punctureless type, and accord- 
ing to the makers, it more nearly meets 
the requirements of automobile work 
than any of the kind yet devised. When 
it first appeared it met with a very large 
demand and the plant could scarcely 
keep pace with the orders, but internal 




SECTION DAYTON AIRLESS TIRE. 

troubles, ending in the disruption of the 
firm, caused a loss of the success thus 
achieved through the long delay involved 
in litigation. The Fawkes patents be- 
came the property of one of the officers 
of the company, who is now the general 
manager of the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company. In the two years in- 
tervening large sums have been spent in 
tests and experiments, with a view to 
improving the Fawkes tire, and the re- 
sult is known as the Dayton airless tire, 
which is illustrated herewith. It is now 
being manufactured under a number of 
new patents by the above company. Its 
construction will be apparent from the 
scitional view, showing that the columns 
of rubber are made of different sizes and 
strengths, and are placed at various in- 
tervals according to the load the tire is 
designed to carry, the factor of strength 
having been carefully computed and 
tested. A report by C. F. Adamson, 
M. E., shows the deflection or resiliency 
of the Dayton airless tire to be about 10 
per cent, greater than that of a pneu- 




METHOD OF REINFORCEMENT USED. 

matic under the same load conditions, 
the vibration being the same. Nothing 
but the best of materials worked bv mod- 
ern machinery are employed, the dur- 
ability of the tires having been proved 
t ' ne _experience of hundreds of users 
of the Fawkes tires, which have stood up 
tor 20,000 to 30,000 miles. Various types 
of treads are made to fit either standard 
clincher or quick detachable rims. 
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WHAT THE BIG TOUR TOLD IN RELIABILITY 



FORTY-SIX cars started from Buffalo, July 9, in the mem- 
orable 1908 tryout, known as the "Fifth Annual Reliability 
Touring Contest of the American Automobile Association." 
Thirty-two of these cars were of touring variety, and fourteen 
belonged in the runabout class. At Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, 
there were twenty-three surviving clean-score touring cars and 
five runabouts — a remarkable conclusion of a remarkable test. 

As if the 1,675 miles' journey were not sufficient to deter- 
mine beyond question the reliability of American cars, the five 
tied runabouts are now being driven once more over the course, 
in an effort to evolve a winner of the Hower trophy. 

Furthermore, if it had not been for a combination of circum- 
stances the three touring car teams would also have participated 
in a renewal of the journey. But one team was prevented from 
so doing by the business duties of a member, while another trio 
declined to accept the special committee's decision regarding a 
protest, the details of which are hereinafter stated. This left a 
single team of the three tied trios, and, after reporting for an 
official start on the morning of July 24, it formally withdrew, 
declining to win unopposed, and, therefore, the Glidden trophy 
returns to the custody of the touring board of the American 
Automobile Association as its official depository until next year. 

The automobile-buying public, which had followed closely the 
progress of the contest, was inclined to regard the run-off with 
mere curiosity, and, perhaps, some wonder that the interjection 
of prize trophies should have made it necessary to carry the 
test to so merciless a conclusion, in order to decide this point. 

The wonder of the demonstration of the fitness of American 
cars of all types, powers and prices to negotiate such highways 



as the States provide, under such abnormally strenuous condi- 
tions as were set by the rules, grows with contemplation and 
analysis of the results. Nothing like it has ever preceded. 

A "perfect score" meant the maintenance of a time schedule 
that but once was as low as 17 miles and but once as low as 18 
miles an hour, in both cases over the roughest of water-break 
abounding mountain roads, and during the other ten days ran 
from 19 to a fraction under 20 miles an hour, the legal speed 
limit at all times being regarded by the schedule makers. It 
meant that during the run no replacements could be made of 
parts not carried and catalogued on the list given the committee, 
and that all adjustments, replacements and replenishment of fuel 
should be made on tour without allowance in the time schedule. 
None was possible outside the run, for all cars were placed under 
guard from the checking in at night until the checking out in 
the morning, so that the cars could not be touched. 

Yet for twelve days the cars had battled with the worst roads 
the Middle and New England States had to offer, in a run of 
1,675 miles, furnishing an average of close to 140 miles a day, 
a touring proposition that even the most enthusiastic voyagers- 
a-motor would hesitate to undertake simply for pleasure purposes. 

Pennsylvania furnished two days of rough going through the 
Alleghenies and added a third in the Delaware Water Gap 
region, that meant bumping the bumps and chug-chugging up 
grades that put frames and motors to as cruel a test as the East 
can furnish. New York gave good roads most of the way, and 
so did Massachusetts. Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
however, were penetrated to their picturesque wilds. The Po- 
land, Rangeley and Bethlehem district highways, to put it 
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mildly, were not built for "joy riding." Then came the wind-up 
run of 184 miles to Saratoga, on a 20-mile-an-hour schedule. It 
embraced a scramble over the Green Mountains that put even 
the run in and out of Bedford Springs in the shade for knock- 
out qualities. Here were water-breaks that could not be "one- 
two— three— foured," and furnished sheer drops of from two 
to three feet. If any part were weak from long pounding there 
would have been no escape for it. 

The conduct of the tour was businesslike and effective. Chair- 
man Hower was courageous in carrying out rules, and rendered 
his decisions promptly, without any diplomatic attempts at gloss- 
ing them over by roast-saving compromises or diplomatic soft- 
soap. It was particularly noticeable on this tour that his deci- 
sions carried with them no conspicuous aftermath of dispute 
and argument, and there were few penalization points at which 
any pretense of protest was made. One highly important ques- 
tion, and, in fact, the crucial one of the tour, was left by the 
chairman to the officials, owing to its affecting his own club 
and incidentally a maker to whom he was indebted for the use of 
his pacemaking car, and this constitutes the one jarring note. 

Facts Relative to Protest Are Conflicting. 

The facts relative to the protest are conflicting in not a few 
respects, but sufficiently congruous to make it certain that there 
only could be in the realm of equity one decision. 

Immediately after checking out Thursday morning, at Bethle- 
hem N. H., J. W. McGuire stopped when one-half mile from 
the checking station to take off the tire chains. Two men were 
on the job, and the utmost dispatch used. The chains, without 
wait, were tossed into the tonneau and the car was off in hot 
chase of the chairman's pacemaking machine. Nothing more 
was said of the matter by observer or driver. The car waited 
in line at Saratoga one hour to check in, there being no intima- 
tion on the observer's part that 3 minutes should be added to the 
car s running time because of the time lost taking off the tire 
chains, and nothing was said of this time by the observer before 
checking in. Immediately after checking in, the observer made 
up his report card, recording the three minutes' time lost. 

theTnf f U ' re V* immediate 'y ^ter signing, noted 

he 3 minutes recorded. He at once protested, claiming that the 
time spent in removing the chains was less than one minute, 
which would not affect his checking in because of the two 
minutes leeway permitted. The observer claimed he took the 
.me accurately, from the time the car stopped until the time it 
Started aga.n, and for this was censured by Chairman Hower, 
because observers were explicitly instructed to take the actua 

21 77 °" ^V" 6 W ° rk ' 3nd not the tim « fr ° m 'he stop- 
wTf u ^V ar Unt ' 1 ; t St3rted 0n the road a * ai "- M«ch talk 
was heard because of the observer not having made out his 

ma P d°e am « I *! T ^ Peking line. McGun-e 

made a mistake in not askmg the observer immediately after the 
chains were taken off as to the amount of time consumed. It 
was not obligatory on the observer to give this time without 

r.TV h * "I dUtieS Were Simply those of observing and 
recording his observations. 

Both Driver and Observer at Fault. 

In commenting upon the decision in which the Pierce car was 

TwaVedln S Une e 'for airraan *T *** ° D «* <*« tha ^ 
car waited in line for over one hour, and that no work wa, 

anToil" theTontr ** te ffl ^soHn 

and oil. The con est was not one of watches, but of cars and 
it was not the spirit of the rules to throw out a perfect score 
team because of a dispute in which it was apparent'cc-th dr v 
and observer were at fault. " 

Earlier in the run penalties were thrown off other makes of 
cars on technical grounds. One Oakland had a points removed 
which were imposed for having a person other than the driver 
and mechanic pour water into the radiator. The car was hv 
the roadside R. M. Owen had bought a pail of w*er for £ 
cents and only required a part of it. He asked anybody else 



if they wanted what remained}, and, being answered in the 
positive, proceeded to empty tne remaining contents of the 60. 
cent pail into the Oakland radiator. The rest is known The 
observer, faithful to duty, recorded it and the chairman at first 
imposed the 2 points, but later a sensible interpretation removed 
the points. On the first day of the tottr three or four cars 
crossed the line ahead of time, but the penalties were removed. 

Only One Day without Penalties. 

Of the 12 days of the tour there was only one in which not 
a car received a penalty, that blissful day being the ninth out, 
or the run up the ocean side from Boston to Poland Springs. 
Perhaps it was the two days of resting in Boston, coupled with 
the exceptional entertainment offered, that was responsible for 
the only clean day of the run. Certainly it was not the roads 
because in places there were trails through forest land where 
rjecent forest fires had destroyed the timber on either side, and 
aft other times sharp jutting stones threatened tires, springs, and 
axles. Not a few of the cars took big chances on broken cul- 
verts and sharp turns, as well as with deep sand, but in spite 
of it all the cars were victors. 

The worst day was "Black Monday" of the run from Bedford 
Springs to Harrisburg over the mountains and six cars re- 
ceived penalizations, in all 1,696 points being lost on the day. 
The evils of the day were not altogether responsible for the 
heavy toll ; rather the previous Saturday climb from Pittsburg 
to Bedford over the Alleghenies weakened a few of the ma- 
chines, and the second day of mountain work completed the 
breakdown. The remaining 10 days of the tour were about equal 
m the penalty score, alt-hough the toll was heaviest at the start. 

In all twenty-seven penalizations were imposed, which does 
not mean there were twenty-seven cases of defects, as it often 
happened that a car broke a spring one day and was penalized 
points for being late in arriving, and the following day the car 
withdrew as a contestant, preferring to put in a new spring and 
take the full 1,000 count. This condition shows up as two 
penalties, when in reality it is but one. Eliminating all cases of 
this, there were but twenty-one cases of troubles in the twelve 
days of the run. Of these three were cases of wheel breaking, 
the offenders being Van Tine's No. 29 Garford, Jones' No. 25 
Studebaker, and Clark's No. 22 Marmon. Three went out 
through springs breaking, No. 32 Selden, No. 12 Franklin, and 
No. 106 Franklin. In addition to this were a few other cases 
of spring troubles: Frank Nutt broke a leaf and the No. 28 
Uakland broke every leaf of one spring on the third last day, 
but was able to continue without replacement until the end of 
the tour. Two cars were eliminated because of cracking cylin- 
der castings: No. 102 Moline went out when 3 miles out of 
Harrisburg, the casting of one pair of cylinders breaking, due to 
a too thin portion in the wall between the waterjacket and the 
cylinder bore. The car was run to Philadelphia on two cylin- 
ders, at which point a new casting was put on. Howard Mar- 
mon broke a cylinder casting the last day and had to withdraw. 

Repairs Were Accomplished Skilfully. 

bur^WlT^ *!l ree ° r f0Ur Cases of rear ax > e trouble. Hurl- 
ford on th ^ Shaft in the axle ° f his No- 3! Gar- 
one No m O , ^ v° Ut , ' 0St 8 P ° intS b * usi "« a " ew 
a new on, ^ tr ° ke 3 rear axle Iea ™* KtiAurg. but 

the L n ma l e m a blacksmith shop and the car finished 
second H, * , °' 4 Re ° StrUck a hoIe l °o severely the 

hire beit m0re attention and in «°° d ^pe, 

another of T n ^ anythm « had ever ° ccurred : and 

oay's run H T ands br ° ke a rear °" the second last 
£ car to i. k ' ddi "S when giving the road for a contest- 
Mo ston u ' N °- 18 Gabrid horn Oldsmobile skidded 

axTe dr ve" shaf iT^ ^ ^ ° f rU " a " d SpnU * the 
few mim,t« / J* repa,red in a blacksmith shop in a 

wrong wi h th' r ,^' Ch ^ W3S imp ° SSible t0 detect an *hing 
rong with the wheel or the smoothness of the car's running. 
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Few parts of the cars were watched more closely than the 
back axles, and it is one of the pleasing comments of the tour 
that they stood up so well. There were three cases of truss 
rods supporting the axles breaking, but all of them were speed- 
ily repaired. But one case of frame trouble arose, that being 
the No. no Overland that was ditched on the run to Harris- 
burg and cracked the left side frame member midway of the 
axles. The driver and mechanic in a blacksmith shop made a 
repair that lasted in perfect shape until the car reached Sara- 
toga. Transmission troubles were practically eliminated, there 
being only three cases of such and all of minor importance. 



ing knuckle, the car striking the curb so hard that the wheel was 
forced almost under the car. The replacement was made in 
an hour or so, and the car finished the tour without any further 
trouble. No. 28 Oakland had trouble twice with its straight tubu- 
lar front axle, caused primarily by the driver taking the water 
breaks straight head-on, so hard that the tonneau passengers 
were nearly thrown out at times. The axle was taken out and 
reset ; later it gave way and an improvised truss rod was used. 

How many of the cars behaved is best gleaned from infor- 
mation given by drivers of many cars upon their arrival in 
Saratoga, and which information in not a few cases was borne 




The Trio Numbered 1, 2, 3 Is the Pierce Team; 5, $, 7 Are the Peerless Trio, While the Lower Picture Consists of the Oldsmoblle and 
the Two Haynes Car.. The Pierce Team Represented the Buffalo Club; the Peerless, the Columbus Club; 
and the Mixed Team, the Chicago Motor Club. 



Record exists of only one case of brake trouble, that being 
the seizing of one brake on No. 22 Marmon when the brake 
was too hurriedly applied at a water break. The brake seized 
not because of faulty design, but due to the bearing for the ex- 
panding cam becoming loose and allowing the cam to lodge 
crosswise between the shoes so tightly that the wheel had to be 
taken off before the cam was properly positioned. Front axle 
troubles were few. No. 9 Premier ran into a curb on the sharp 
turn entering Kingston and broke the hub bolt of the left steer- 



out by the testimony of observers. No. 35. Oldsmobile, had six 
tire punctures, used one new casing, did not make a single motor 
adjustment or brake adjustment, and broke one spring shackle 
bolt, which was replaced by one of the driver's manufacture, 
without penalty. This car took on about four gallons of water 
on the entire run, showing the efficiency of its cooling system. 

Teddy Dey's Pierce had a brake adjustment as its only altera- 
tion. Arthur Kumpf made a brake adjustment and added a new 
casing. The story with the Pierce and Peerless machines, which 
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was recorded in these pages last week, remained unchanged. 
No. 14, Franklin, did not make an adjustment of any nature, 
had only one puncture, but not a blowout, and did not need a 
new casing. Harry Hammond's No. 8, Premier, went through 
without a single adjustment other than one on the brakes, and 
used but two new casings. The two Stevens-Duryea machines 
traveled with particularly little tire difficulties. Driver Clark 
of No. 17 had but one puncture, and the observers reported very 
little use of the brakes on this car in the mountain work, the 
driver controlling the machine when going downhill by the motor. 

The two-cylinder Reo cars and the two-cylinder Oakland ma- 
chines astonished a great many of the four and six-cylinder 
enthusiasts on the run. Before leaving Buffalo many of the 
tourists predicted they would never reach Pittsburg, but all 
four of them were on hand ahead of time at Saratoga, and not 
one of them took the 1,000 count, either. In fact, Lockwood's 
Reo and No. 28, Oakland, have a unique record, being the only 
two cars to receive penalization and not to withdraw. Lock- 
wood's carried 12 points and the Oakland 58. It was remarkable 
how these little machines performed in mountain work, and 
the manner in which they took grades on the high speed. Both 
of the Reos were excellently handled by Owen and Lockwood 
and the cars were in as good shape and running as well at the 
completion of the tour as at the start. The Oaklands were not 
so well handled, and No. 28 received all of its penalizations for 
reckless driving over water breaks. The other Oakland re- 
ceived better care, and went through in good shape, and without 
a point against it from the start to the finish at Saratoga 
As previously stated in these columns, radiator troubles were 
noted in a great many cases, and continued until the end of the 
tour. Radiators leaked near the base plates, and every job of 
soldering sufficed but for a day or more, when the water would 
be running out as bad as before. The cause was more with the 
radiator support than with the radiator construction. From a 
careful analysis the trouble can be avoided to a great extent by 
the use of a heavier transverse member of the frame in front 
of the engine as well as a more flexible method of support 
Fenders stood up remarkably well, and in the majority of 
cases rear fenders are attached sufficiently far from the wheels 
so that when tire chains are used they do not rattle against 
and wear out the fenders. Only two cases were noted where 
holes were worn in the fenders because of the tire chains hitting 
them. Last year many fenders were put entirely out of commis- 
sion This year only the Studebaker, that hit the bridge and tore 
off the right front fender, finished so dilapidated. The wrap- 
ping of springs was practised by a great manv contestants, and 
proved most efficacious, not a case of springs so wrapped being 
broken. Shock absorbers gave a much better account of them- 
selves, but the flexible shafts of the speedometers gave a little 
trouble, although 100 per cent, better than a vear ago. Lamps 
and horns stood up well, and other accessories showed little evi- 
dences of the hard usage that was only too evident last year. 
Ready to Start on Another Run. 
In fact, looking over the cars as they stood in line waiting in 
front of the Grand Union Hotel, at Saratoga, to check in, made 
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everybody proud. The cars were in good condition, and looked 
more as if they were waiting to start out on a 2,ooo-mile run 
than after having actually finished such a test. The wheels 
were straight, mud aprons were tight, axles were in line, bodies 
were good, and every motor was hitting regularly on all of the 
cylinders. It was a supreme moment for American cars when, 
after 1,700 miles of running, twenty-eight of the original forty- 
six came in with perfect scores, and all but six of the cars that 
started were on the road and finished the tour. To the European 
with his fine roads, this might not be considered a great per- 
formance, but over American roads it is a truly great achieve- 
ment, and one which speaks volumes for the American makers 
who had confidence that their cars could stand the test. 

This year's Glidden deserved double, in fact, triple the entries 
it received; next year's run will be a winner, when more than 
one hundred cars should be lined up for the fray. Already 
many of the makers this year have signified their intentions of 
being on hand in next year's event. The Moline interests, that 
were represented by one car this year, will be in with a team 
next year. Franklin, that had a little spring trouble, due to not 
using shock absorbers or wrapping the springs, will be back 
next year with a team. It is certain the White people will have 
a team or so; other newcomers will be on hand; all of the old- 
time supporters who have now been in for several seasons will! 
be on hand; and the 1909 tour through the West will, accord-: 
ing to present prospects, be the biggest motor demonstration; 
that America has ever seen. D. B. j 

PERFECT SCORES OF FIFTH A. A. A. TOUR, 1908. 



No. Car 

1 Pierce Arrow. . . 

2 Pierce Arrow. . 

3 Pierce Arrow. . . 

5 Peerless 

6 Peerless 

7 Peerless 

19 Haynes 

20 Haynes 

35 Oldsmobile 

13 Franklin 

14 Franklin 

16 Stevens- Duryea 

17 Stevens-Duryea 

21 Marmon 

24 Studebaker 

26 Studebaker 

4 Reo 

8 Premier 

10 Gaeth 

11 Thomas 

15 Rainier 

27 Oakland 

30 Garford 



Touring Ca 

H.P. Entrant 

Chas. Clifton 

Chas. Clifton 

60 J. W. Maguire . 
30 E. H. Parkhurst 
30 E. H. Parkhurst 
30 E. H. Parkhurst 

10 F. H. Nutt 

30 C. Wagoner .... 

40 F. L. Smith 

42 J. Wilkinson . . . 
42 F. H. Stlllwell . . 
35 J. F. Duryea . . . 

35 I. H. Page 

50 F. E. Wing 

30 E. V. Stratton . 
30 E. V. Stratton . 

18 R. M. Owen 

30 R. M. Owen 

35 P. Gaeth 

70 G. G. Buse 

50 Mrs. Cuneo .... 
20 .1. B. Eccleston . 
40 A. R. Davis 



Driver 
"Teddy" Dey .. 

A. Kumpf 

J. W. Maguire. 
Chas. Burman . 
W. C. Straub... 
H. D. Savage . . 

F. H. Nutt 

C. Wagoner . . . 

A. Auble 

C. Harris 

H. S. Bate 

C. C. Smith 

I. H. Page 

F. E. Wing 

W. H. Yeager . . 

B. P. Yeager . . . 

R. M. Owen 

Ii. L. Hammond 
P. Gaeth 

G. G. Buse 

Mrs. Cuneo 

H. Bauer 

G. Stevens 



Club 
Buffalo 1 
Buffalo 1 
Buffalo 1 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Chicago 1 
Chicago 1 
Chicago 1 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Bay State 
Rochester 2 
Rochester 2 
Buffalo 2 
Buffalo 2 
Rochester 1 
Rochester 1 
Chicago 2 
Chicago 2 
Cleveland 



No. Car 

100 Pierce Arrow 

103 Pierce Arrow 

104 Premier 

107 Stoddard-Dayton . 
112 Stoddard-Dayton. 



Runabouts. 

H.P. Entrant 

in R. D. Garden 

lu Chas. Clifton 

30 G. A. Weidley 

15 G. F 

15 It. C 



Driver 
.J. S. Williams 
. E. A. Rettling 
. G. A. Weidley 

Moore G. P. Mooro 

Cox Pi. C. Shirk 
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PIERCE RUNABOUT NO. 103 WINS THE HOWER TROPHY 



niTTSBURG, July 29.— The two Pierce runabouts left here 
this morning for Bedford Springs, and to-night a conference 
will take place as to a continuation of the tie, in case neither 
car loses points to-day. 
The following letter was this morning handed to E. C. Fergu- 

5 °.^? ffiC ' al tOUr re P resentativ <=, and practically explains itself- 
With the elimination of our most esteemed and worthy com- 
petitor, a situation presents itself, which, together with other 
comp Ications, has prompted me, with Mr. Stoddard's authority, 
to withdraw the Stoddard-Dayton cars now tied with the two 
Pierce cars for the Hower trophy. Our confidence in the ability 
of our competitors to continue this thing under the existing cir- 
cumstances for the major part of the summer, together with Mr. 
Moore s refusal to continue further with his entry, and Mr. Cox's 
determination to withdraw from the contest, prompts us to take 
this action. -We wish to pay the highest tribute to all our com- 




Brockway in Overland Which Had Unfortunate Skid. 

rr^r -rur that - — «■ «* 

When R. M. Owen left t^S ^^e'ct- 
score Reo, carrying Dai Lewis and the confetti, he said he could 
continue indefinitely on the job. 

How They Reached Buffalo 

SaraZa W ;n J t H 5 ~ The ^ PCrfeCt X0Te runab ° u,s 'hat left 
Saratoga on Friday morning on the run-off for the Hower 
trophy all reached here to-night with their scores in as Zd 
condition as when the run proper was completed. * 

I Jm e ile s rSt t he ay r™rt Un fr ° m , ^V***" '° Syr3CUSe ' a distan « of 
100 mnes, the roads were fairly good 

In contrast to this was to-day's run from Syracuse to Buf- 
falo, over a ,80-m.le course, 9-hour schedule, 50 miles of which 

rr TJ: my , r , oads that had been , 

rain and additionally moistened by a good downpour that lasted 
during the first two hours of the run. 
The five contestants involved in the run-off are the following: 

WO PieSeArrow "0 R Burden T = ^'.T 

103 Pierce Arrow '. \ 40 Chas. CHfton ~ a^SST 

104 Premier 30 G A Woidi.,, E. A. Rettling 

107 Stoddard-Dayton^\-.\^1a ^ M ? 0 ' r t y G P Zor'^ 
112 Stoddard-Dayton 45 R. G. Cox * [ \"- £ * 

Of these five machines the two Pierces are six-cylinders, of 
43.8 horsepower; the other three, the Stoddard-Daytons and the 
Premier, are four-cylmder cars of much lower rating The 
Premier is the only example of low-tension ignition, as well as 
the only one of the five having a multiple disc clutch. The two 
Stoddards and the Premier use selective gear-sets, where the 
Pierce cars use a three-speed progressive set, with the speed- 
change lever on the steering pillar immediately beneath the steer- 
ing wheel. Magneto ignition is employed on all, and of special 



interest is the use of Goodrich tires on all five contestants. 

ine drivers are in every instance quiet, stand pat performers 
not a single one of the grandstand variety. Ed. Rettling is a 
tester at the Pierce factory. He drove the Pierce pilot car in 
the New York-Pittsburg run in 1903, the car being a two-cylinder 
type. He drove from Boston to St. Louis in the St. Louis tour 
obtaining a perfect score certificate. The present run is his 
third big performance. J. S. Williams is coupled with the New 
York Pierce Agency. He drove in the 1907 Glidden, carrying 
off a perfect score. George Weidley is factory superintendent 
and treasurer of the company, as well as being head of the 
termer engineenng department. He has never driven in a tour 
previous to the present one. Both of the Stoddard-Dayton 
drivers are novices at the touring game, but have already shown 
their knowledge of road driving. 

Scores Were Unchanged at Cambridge Springs. 

Cambridge Springs, Pa., July 27—The five runabouts arrived 
here from Buffalo to-night without any change whatever in 
their perfect scores. The run was uneventful. 

Third Day Brought the Changes. 

J^ SBV %\, }U % 2S - To ^y saw commencement of the 
finish, with Weidley going out with a broken front axle, 48 
miles out from Cambridge. The prime cause was a water crack, 
™ m . tiy t due t0 ,he to ° ^dden chilling of the forging. The 
immediate cause was due to coming over a sharp rise and then 
down a steep dip that at the bottom had a double washout. The 

ouHnTrr!. I y0 " d MefCer ' 3nd 0n ,he r °" ,e as 

New Ca',1 h ; ^Tl ^ <he t0Ur P ro P er trough 
New ^ Castle being avoided in the run off. Owing to heavy rains 

he ilrlVtV "? WCek 311 thr ° Ugh that secti ° n - a " d 

he fact that the roads are of clay and with many sharp grades, 

there were many washouts covering 40 miles of the day's run. 




Premier Runabout In the Maine Woods. 



the Tour prop B o n ° Pmi ° n °J *" fa the »™<* ™ that had 
less perfecttoref ° V " th ' S SeCtbn there would have been 
of las w k' ' athe W3 , Sa Hard r ° ad t0 traVel ' i"espective 
one to c^e to 'ief asM ° nS - W3S " 0t the 

broke hisdde frfm a °" No " I07 ' St °°dard-Dayton, 

score is hardl ' a * Wh " e finishing t0 - dav with * Perfect 

Another P ? S ' t,0n t0 COntinue f ° r an °ther day. 

commist on with n0 th m H the T ™ °" this str « ch of 
short off Th drive d °7 t ' eVer from Peering gear broken 

offend symp'athytd to Wetd.ey ' ** **" 
to spar^ anf ° f t0 " day ' S nm the Cars had ""le. if any, time 

them P a ' WeidTey Ud' " ^T S ™ < he ~ ° f 
Weidley fixed up his axle and came in this evening. 
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THOMAS DUE TO-DAY IN PARIS ON LAST STRETCH 



NEWS received late Wednesday afternoon to the effect that 
the Thomas car had crossed the French border and was 
rapidly approaching Paris, made it apparent that the American 
car would arrive at the French capital either that evening, or 
the next morning, thus making it the victor, by about 28 days, 
of the longest race that has ever been run, owing to the 30-day 
'handicap of the Protos, due to the latter not having completed 
the crossing of the American continent under its own power by 
more than 1,000 miles. Dispatches received by the New York 
Times, from its staff correspondent on the American car, tell 
of the arrival at Berlin over one of the most magnificent 
stretches of highway that they had encountered in the whole 
of the 13,000-mile run. During the last stretch to the German 
capital, between Koenigsberg and Berlin, the Thomas was lost 
to sight, and, as no bulletins were sent ahead, the arrival of 
the American car in Berlin was entirely unannounced. It did 
not take long for the population to discover its presence, how- 
ever, one of the first to greet Schuster being Colonel Koeppen, 
the white-haired father of the German lieutenant who success- 
fully piloted the Protos into Paris Monday evening. The news 
of the Germans' successful arrival at the French capital did not 
disturb the American crew in the slightest, and but for the fact 
that both Schuster and Miller are practically worn out with 
night and day driving, they would keep on at the same pace. 

The silent and unannounced entry of the Thomas into Berlin 
brought forth profuse apologies and regrets from the German 
automobiling fraternity there, as had the car's coming been made 
known in advance, there would have been an escort to meet 
them some distance out of the city, and a formal reception. 
Count Sierstorpf, president of the Imperial Automobile Club, 
and Rudolf Ullstein, one of the four brothers who own the 
Zeitung Am Mittag, the German daily which backed the Protos 
car in the race, took Schuster and his fellow travelers in hand 
and tendered them a breakfast at the Fuerstenhof hotel, while 
the sight of the car over which the Stars and Stripes waved 
attracted a vast assemblage before the hotel. 

In fact, from the moment the American car raced across the 
Russian frontier into Germany, there has been the most marked 
difference in the spirit of the greetings, a small group of peas- 
ants at Eydtkuhnen sending up the first real cheer that the 
Thomas crew had heard since leaving Japan. The sight of the 
American flag seemed to arouse the greatest enthusiasm, the 
pretty flaxen-haired peasant girls hurling bouquets and kisses 
at the travel-stained crew as if they were long-lost friends. All 
the way from St. Petersburg, the roads have been so fine that 
it was monotonous driving, after the constant struggle to make 
progress carried on ever since leaving Vladivostok. 

Thomas Siberian Trip a Marvelous Feat. 

When it is considered that on the run from Vladivostok the 
Protos has, through unfortunate accidents happening to the 
Thomas, been able to gain more than 10 days, the fact that the 
Americans will reach the end of their 20,000-mile journey but 
48 hours behind is certainly a marvelous accomplishment. This 
will mean that they have won with a leeway of fully 28 days, 
as had they reached the French capital at any time within the 
30-day allowance granted them against the Protos, due to the 
latter never having completed the American stage of the journey 
to San Francisco, as well as the fact that the Thomas crew 
wasted a fortnight in finding out that the Alaskan trails were 
impassable. The most wonderful feature of the run of the 
Thomas is to be found in its having covered every foot of the 
way under its own power, being the first to arrive at San Fran- 
cisco of the numerous competitors then in the race, while the 
Protos never got beyond the Union Pacific Shops at Ogden, 
Utah, to which it had to return three times in succession f of re- 
pairs of a serious nature. Had it complied with the rules "as 



originally laid out, by completing the journey to San Francisco 
overland, thence to Vladivostok by steamer via Seattle, it is safe 
to say that the American car would have been half way across 
Siberia before the Germans arrived in the Czar's dominions. 

But the Germans were game sportsmen for all that, as was 
evident from Lieutenant Koeppen's determination to keep on 
at all hazards, and by the manner in which he brought the 
Protos car through the numerous difficulties encountered in 
the Siberian wilds. Both the Americans and the Germans, as 
well as the Italian Zust team, started from Vladivostok together, 
the French. De Dion team going as far as the Russian Pacific 
port, only to abandon the race there, Manrais De Dion giving 
as a reason, that having been through the Pekin-Paris of the 
year before, this would be only a repetition. The Thomas and 
its German rival kept together for the first few hundred miles, 
when Schuster found the Protos hopelessly mired. The German 
car was extracted from its mud bed with the aid of the Thomas' 
motor and the Germans stole a march on the Americans by 
abandoning the so-called road for the railroad right of way, 
which gave them a two-day lead before this was discovered. 
The Thomas crew also took to the railroad tracks, but in bump- 
ing its way over stretches of the unballasted ties, the car was 
damaged and five days were wasted in obtaining replacement 
parts, this being but the first of a long line of mishaps that 
befell the Americans from that time on. 

From the very outset the crew of the Zust appears to have 
suffered the greatest misfortunes. It was at first reported that 
the Italian car would be withdrawn along with the French De 
Dion from the Siberian leg of the race, but this later proved 
unfounded, and Scarfoglio started out of Vladivostok at the 
same time as his German and American competitors. His prog- 
ress has been exceedingly slow, however, and although he would 
be entitled to second place by arriving in Paris at any time 
within 30 days after the Protos reached there, it does not seem 
likely that this will be the case, as according to last accounts 
he was still 5,000 miles away from the French capital when 
Lieutenant Koeppen officially registered there Monday evening. 

Question of Awarding Thompson Prize. 

It will be remembered that on the evening prior to the start 
of the race from New York, which took place February twelfth, 
Lincoln's birthday, a banquet was tendered no the drivers and 
crews at the A. C. A., during the course of which Jefferson 
De Mont Thompson, chairman of the racing board of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, presented American flags to each 
one of the cars and offered a prize of $1,000 in gold to the crew 
which should be the first to deliver its flag in Paris. Actually, 
the Protos car has been the first to reach Paris, but under the 
rules, one of the most important of which had to be waived in 
order to allow it to continue as a competitor, it is not the win- 
ner of the race and it did not cover the entire distance under 
its own power, which would apparently seem to be a vital con- 
dition precedent to a claim on the Thompson prize. 

The reception of the Protos at Paris was a most frigid affair 
compared to the great ebullition of joy which greeted the ar- 
rival of the German "victor" at Berlin, this being the manner 
in which the Protos was generally hailed there. In the French 
capital, two members of the committee of the A. C. F. bowed 
and shook hands with the Germans in front of the Matin office, 
and it was all over, indicating rather strongly that France's 
automobile pride is still writhing over the Grand Prix defeat, 
as well as its lack of representation in the present event, an im- 
pression that is further strengthened by the statement which 
appeared in Le Matin the next day, that the race had officially 
ended at Berlin for the German car, and accordingly there was 
no, necessity for an official reception at Paris, though how this 
was figured out it is difficult to say. 
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OBSERVED IN THE BREAKING-IN OF A NEW HAND 



By CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 



( ( 11ANDSOMELY there, you lubber — steer small or we'll 
I"! sink the next ashcart that crosses our course," yelled 
the driving instructor to the novice at the wheel beside him, 
and whom he had allowed to assume that post of importance in 
a burst of overconfidence in the learner's skill. A close escape 
from making a brougham minus one of its rear wheels, and 
the succeeding lunge to the opposite side of the more or less 
crowded street, that threatened bringing up against something 
undesirable, had considerably shaken this confidence and brought 
forth the above remark. In navy parlance, "handsomely" means 
a very-4ittle at a time, as in lowering something on the end of 
i tackle, while "steering small" is something that the aspirant 
for honors at any steering wheel has to acquire before he can 
become proficient in the art of guiding either a sea-going craft 
or an automobile. 

Until he can learn to "steer small," the beginner is a memace 
to himself and everything else on the road; a ten-acre lot is 
the best place for him. That irresistible desire to yank the 
steering wheel half way round every time an obstruction looms 
up, is an extremely dangerous tendency that the average begin- 
ner finds himself possessed of the first time he takes his seat 
behind the steering wheel, and realizes what an awful speed the 
car is actually traveling at. Queer how 10 miles an hour seems 
five to the new man when he is sitting beside the driver, but 
when he is the driver himself and he finds it his duly to keep 
the machine on its course, and, worse than that, to avoid other 
users of the road, every one of whom appears to be heading 
straight for him, that otherwise most moderate speed seems 
little short of appalling. It looks as if nothing short of a half 
turn of the steering wheel would suffice to clear another on- 
rushing car, or the exasperatingly dilatory wagons and pedes- 
trians, who will persist in getting in the way. 

Wide Streets Become Alleys to the Novice. 

There is no street wide enough for the brand new hand at 
the steering wheel of an automobile to have plenty of seaway 
in. He finds the broadest of them all too narrow for him when 
he gets started on the see-sawing process that only the acquire- 
ment of the knowledge of "steering small" can cure. When 
it is borne in mind that it is seldom necessary to give the steer- 
ing wheel a whole revolution to bring the front wheels to right 
or left locking position, it will be apparent that the slightest 
movement of the wheel is greatly magnified in the effect it has 
on the angle of the front wheels, while the latter in their turn 
increase the effect they have on the direction of the vehicle 
according to the speed at which the latter is running. Hence, 
guiding an automobile, particularly through thick traffic, is an 
art that involves quite a few factors, the full value of each of 
which must be realized by the novice before he can attain to 
that eminence of easy nonchalance with which the average driver 
tools his car along the city streets, apparently undisturbed by 
the maze that surrounds him on every hand. 

It is only when he comes to appreciate the fact that the car 
responds instantly to the slightest movement of the steering 
wheel, for the automobile is the easiest vehicle to guide that 
has ever been invented, that the beginner really commences to 
learn how to take care of what is now justly considered the 
most elementary rudiment of the art of running an automobile. 
Over self-consciousness of the fact that he is sitting behind the 
steering wheel and that it is his duty to turn it, betray the tyro 
into most of his lapses from the straight path, and it was this 
same quality that made it difficult for many people to master the 
bicycle. They were under the impression that the handle bar 
had to be forcibly wrenched to one side or the other in order to 
obtain the desired result, whereas a little experience demon- 
strated that steering was practically an unconscious function, 
once the art was acquired. So it is with the driver of an automo- 



bile. It is nothing uncommon to see the driver of a racing auto- 
mobile remove both hands from the wheel to adjust his goggles 
while going more than 30 or 40 miles an hour on the straight- 
away, and instances have been known where this apparently fool- 
hardy performance has been indulged in at extremely high speeds. 

Though such a practice is hardly to be recommended, the 
automobile can always be relied upon to guide itself to a certain 
extent when running straight ahead and at a moderate speed. If 
the forward wheels are parallel to the driving wheels, the car 
will continue to run straight ahead, with little or no deviation, 
so long as it does not run against an obstacle. Realization of 
this fact goes a long way toward firmly establishing the confi- 
dence of the beginner, for, as was the case with the new hand 
on a bicycle, the would-be driver of a car hesitates to relinquish 
the wheel for an instant, lest the machine take a sudden freak 
into its head and turn a corner unaided. 

There Are Other Equally Important Things. 

This, together with the acquirement of sufficient ability in 
handling the wheel to know just how little or how much to move 
it to attain the desired end, is really all there is to the business 
of guiding the car. The rest is entirely a matter of experience 
— the gaining of that familiarity in handling the car which makes 
the driver a part of his machine. But it is only after he 
knows how to "steer small" that this begins to count, and the 
nautical term expresses a great deal in its brief two words, as 
most ambitious would-be drivers find out very quickly. 

After all, steering a car is really the easiest thing to learn 
about its control, though gaining a knowledge of this rudiment 
is considerably complicated by the fact that there are other 
equally important operations that must be carried on simultane- 
ously with the guidance of the vehicle. The average gasoline 
car presents an imposing array of pedals and levers to the inex- 
perienced eye, and at first it becomes a difficult matter to re- 
member just which ones require to be pushed and which have 
to be pulled to bring about certain results, and at the same time 
give that undivided attention to the essential of steering that 
seems to be so necessary in the early stages of the curriculum. It 
looks so ridiculously easy, the way the average driver starts 
and stops, takes his car in and out of the mazes of traffic, 
changes gear and performs the other operations incident to 
handling the car, that it does not seem possible that there are 
so many perplexing things to it as confront the beginner. 

The new hand's first inclination is to jam on the emergency 
brake the moment that danger threatens, not realizing that the 
running brake under his foot is sufficient for all uses at ordi- 
nary speeds, and that reckless use of the more powerful brake is 
apt to mean a substantial increase in the tire bill, not to speak 
of the only too obvious indication of a lack of skill on the part 
of the driver that it implies. But next to steering, gear-changing 
is the most difficult thing to master, and not alone the mere 
performance of this operation, but a realization of when it is 
necessary and when not. But the gasoline motor has a habit 
of stalling, when its speed and the gear on which it is running 
do not happen to agree, and when this happens in the middle of 
a busy street, it is more than sufficiently disconcerting to cause 
the novice to regard this peculiarity of the motive power of the 
car with due respect. 

Beginners Invariably Leave Gears in Mesh. 

Doubtless one of the hardest things to instill into the new 
hand is the danger of leaving the car with the motor running 
and the change-speed gears still in mesh, but it is a habit that 
is almost universal, as well as one that requires several lessons 
to overcome. Even then, there is as apt to be a relapse into 
forgetfulness of the importance of this essential, as there is to 
be due heed paid to the instructor's forceful reminders on this 
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point. An automobile has not ordinarily the inherent power of 
running away that is given as one of the most dangerous pro- 
pensities of the standing horse, but when in this condition it can 
only be compared to the restive animal that will bolt on the. 
slightest provocation. With the gears in and the motor running, 
only the interlocking device on the emergency brake that holds 
the clutch out prevents the car from starting of its own accord, 
and that it does not take a great deal to bring this about was 
made evident by a comparatively recent case in which a driver 
started the motor of his car with the gears in while on a ferry 
boat. The latter bumped the side of the slip in coming in and 
the shock was sufficient to release the emergency brake lever and 
allow the car to start. It all took place so quickly that the car 
went overboard, despite the folding gates, before the astonished 
driver could do anything. 

Oiling is another item of considerable importance that the 
driver, in the process of having the rudiments thrust upon him 
forgets to take due note of, so that frequently where the in- 
structor purposely stops the flow of lubricant through the sight 
feeds to test the skill of his pupil in this regard, the latter goes 
ahead as if everything were in perfect working order. On 
many cars the oiling system has been reduced to such a high 
degree of self-contained simplicity that only periodical atten- 
t.on >s required, but this is not the case on the old-timers that 



do duty as a medium for instructing those who aspire to the title 
that was imported along with the first French automobiles. 

If the number of coachmen who have taken up the curriculum 
of the New York School of Automobile Engineers, at which the 
foregoing observations were made, were generally known, the 
weight of the phrase about the passing of the horse would be 
given a great deal more credence. Your typical Jehu is a born 
type and mechanical knowledge usually comes hard to him, but 
he makes an excellent driver at all times and particularly in the 
city. He is accustomed to paying due regard to the rights of 
other users of the road and he seldom has resort to speeds of 
much more than 12 miles an hour at any time. It is so much 
faster than he has ever been accustomed to traveling that he 
does not wish anything higher but is content to plod along at 
this conservative pace. He is methodical, too, and does not 
forget the necessity of oiling, filling water and gasoline tanks, 
and, above all, of keeping his machine scrupulously clean. 

He forms quite a goodly portion of the number of men who 
seek automobile education as a means of bettering their posi- 
tions in life, and while his mechanical skill upon graduation 
will not average quite up to that of the remainder of the student 
body, which is composed of young mechanics, electricians, garage 
attendants and the like, on the whole he makes a much more 
careful and conscientious driver than the latter class. 



HOW ONE MAN BECAME AN AUTOMOBILIST 



VA/ HE £ N th « aut ° fever first took hold of me, in the summer 
T T ° f l ^>' mv Problem seemed insolvable. Even a run- 
about of standard make cost more than I felt justified in paying 
for a mere luxury, and yet such a vehicle would have been un- 
satisfactory, as it seats only two persons, and my family con- 
sists of three, none of whom would take much enjoyment in 

fakeTo ! T, had t ,°- be kft behind ™* time ^e car was 
ourL a H j f r,£nd ' himself * he ° w «« °f * fine gasoline 

touring car advised me to investigate the merits of a certain 
•earner which at this time, in spite of my careful study of the 

automobile question, I had never so much as heard of. I soon 

cTuM be bol a h t Se f COnd " han r C : rS ° f ^ in fai ' 

could be bought for very little money, and in a short time I 

found what I wanted and made my purchase. My car co t L 

b o V r e e e c n ""u 0 ^' 3 ' ittIe le " than *37S. This was just 
before cold weather set ,n, so that I did not attempt to get anv 
use of it until the following spring. 8 y 

On the opening of the season of 1907 as the™ ™„c 
where I lived familiar with this partictla/m k "of car, T Z 

ty a VeTe r 0 ai r e°d m a% garage , and ^ Sh ° P ta a 
menu fiU / made SOme Pessary adjust 

Z car The P 'fo a n ^ T 7^"°™ fa the "dement °* 
the car. The following day I fired up and took the car out 

myself, unassisted, and ran it for several honrT IT ° 
and afternoon. For a number of days 111 went well anT* 
were delighted with our acquisition " We 

But, after a time, a series of annoying mishaps occurred - none 
of them serious; many, in fact, mere trifles that I ™,M 
set right myself. They would not have been so perplexing If 
there had been any one in town acquainted with thYs mak o 
car. As it was, I was obliged to depend on th, f / , 

railroad repair shops, who" is at HbeTty only af ter' ho^rs * 
not always then. I got along, however^with'sole expense S 
much exasperation, almost on the verge of ^vin^m?? 
too troublesome and costly an amusemenf Z .The" fir" 

week in July, when on the top of all my other Z m T 
superheaters burned out. troubles, the 

Though disheartening enough at the time, this w a , ,„n 
best thing that could have happened, for it was thTr 
taking the car out of town to the repair hon I. ° f my 

where, with all necessary machine io^Jt^^S 
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a workman could do more in an hour than he could at my house 
ui ten. My expert spent a few hours on the car, and did so 
thorough a job that from that day until the close of the seasou 

xi?-° a I °° St me ' eSS tha " 0ne dollar for repairs and replacements. 
This does not include what I have paid for tires, which is an- 
other story. The tires were not new when the car came to me, 
and I have bought three new ones, at $22.22 apiece. I bought 
another before taking the car out this spring, so that I have 
four practically new tires, and two spares- ones, good enough to 
carry for use in emergency. The car is in better condition now 
than when I bought it, and will undoubtedly cost far less to run 
this season than it did last 

During the summer, when I had ten weeks free, I ran the 
carriage nearly every pleasant day, at a cost of about $3 a week 
tor gasoline My entire outlay for the year, including original 
cost of car, three new tires, tools, and other equipment, gasoline, 
on, barn rent, repairs, everything, amounted to a little less than 
Jim is more than I intended it should be when I started 
out; but, considering all that we got for the money, it was 
probably money well spent. 

Being so much in the open air has benefited us all greatly. 
Autoing is better than medicine. Hitherto during the summer 
months books have been my chief occupation, and no open air 
amusement gave me much real pleasure. Last summer the 
automobile afforded a delightful form of recreation and a 
change of occupation so wholesome to both mind and body that 
1 entered upon the work of the autumn and winter with a 
larger store of vigor than I had enjoyed for years 

Being unaccustomed to machinery and to the use of tools, 1 
was surprised to find the automobile so simple and easy to 
manage and care for . My e leven-year-old boy can run it as 
well as I can: and I sometimes allow him to fire up, which he 
Ca L d0 ,. una,ded ' wi 'h°«t one word of direction from me. 

the little car >s graceful in its lines and unpretentious in ap- 
pearance. Indeed it looks more like a buggy than an automo- 
lol; Z I ' tS , ° W WhCeIs ' P neuma t''= "res and comparatively 
m IZ 11 HaS ample P0wer t0 carrv f °<" Persons, is 

smooth-running and quiet, and easy to control even in the midst 

vanLestl " 1,35 !tS Hmitations and disad - 
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GOOD POINTERS FOR AMATEUR REPAIRMEN 



OCCASIONALLY a car will be found in which unclutching 
fails to completely relieve the strain on the sliding gears, 
so that, although the clutch is disengaged, it is difficult to shift 
the gears. This is always due primarily to the forward journal 
of the squared shaft binding in the bushing in the first spur 
pinion which received the power from the clutch. The effect 
of this binding, however it happens, is to make the squared 
shaft tend to turn with the first spur pinion, and if any gear but 
the direct drive is in engagement there will be a drag imposed on 
the gears in mesh which will make them hard to shift. The cause 
of the binding between the square shaft and the pinion is an- 
other matter. If there is a flexible coupling between the clutch 
and the first spur pinion, the cause of trouble may be looked for 
in the gear box itself, in the shape of a sprung sliding gear 
shaft or badly aligned bearing carrying the first pinion shaft. 
Sometimes, however, there is no flexible coupling between the 
clutch and the gear box, and the clutch shaft A is internally 
squared to make a slip joint on a squared forward extension 
B of the first spur pinion shaft. See sketch. In this case there 




How the Gearshaft May Become Sprung and Cause Binding 



is no more chance for disalignmcnt than is afforded by the side 
play in the square slip coupling just mentioned, and if, for any 
reason, that play is insufficient, the clutch shaft will forcibly 
slant the first pinion C out of line with the other shafts in the 
gear box, thereby cramping it on the shaft D carrying the sliding 
gears. Disalignment of this sort is usually due to sagging of 
the frame, and is to be corrected by suitably shimming the 
engine and the gear box, or the gear box alone, as circumstances 
require. If the engine rests on the side members of the frame 
by four narrow feet it may be difficult to hold shims in place 
under these feet. In this case both the front and rear ends of 
the gear box may be dropped to bring the gear box in line with 
the engine, and the rear end of the gear box may be dropped 
to bring the gear box in line with the engine, and the rear end of 
the gear box will have to be lowered more than the front end. 
If the gear box is bolted to the under side of the cross members 
of the frame, shims are easily inserted, but if it rests on the latter 
it may be necessary to go to the trouble of soldering brass shims 
to the frame under the rear feet of the engine. 



In 



At Times Both Shafts Will Be Out. 

, . case is foun <> that the slide gearing and first spur pinion 
Bind only m one position of the clutch, but are free when the 
cmtch is turned 180 degrees, it follows that the clutch and pinion 
snatts are mutually out of line, probably owing to the internal 
squared portion of the clutch being out of line with the front 
earing running on the engine shaft E, and the squared exten- 
sion B of the pinion being out of line with the journal portion F. 
these respective squared portions are separated and one is 

each" a t, ha ' f tUr " '* ' S likely ,hat the errors wil1 neutralize 

other, making it very easv to correct the defect. 



Some of the old forms of make-and-break igniters depend 
on mica washers for insulating the stationary electrode. These 
washers may be found at both the inner and outer ends, or at 
the inner end only. If they are at the inner end they are very 
easily rendered ineffective by deposits of carbon. It is of no 
particular avail to clean them with gasoline, if the oil soaks in 
between the mica leaves, since on subsequently burning out it 
leaves the carbon behind it, where, of course, it is perfectly 
inaccessible. For this reason the use of mica for internal insu- 
lation has been practically abandoned; but there are many cars 
still running which have igniters arranged in this way. Even 
when lava bushings are used, cleaning is occasionally necessary, 
although in this case it is much more effectual, and a little 
gasoline and sandpaper will keep a lava bushing in service for a 
long time. When the engine fails to ignite, 
particularly if all cylinders fail owing to a 
recent heavy dose of oil, and if the circum- 
stances are otherwise such as to make it 
uncertain whether the igniters or carbureter 
is at fault, it may be desirable to test the in- 
sulation of the igniters without removing 
them. If the igniters have mica washers, an 
electrical test may be the only way to settle 
definitely whether or not the insulation is 
good. A very easy way to make this test is 
to use a battery of any convenient strength 
—a single cell will suffice— with a pocket 
voltmeter whose scale is proportioned to the 
battery used. All the electrodes are discon- 
nected from the bus bar, and note is taken 
which, if any, of the igniters is making con- 
tact from the action of its cam. The others 
are then tested by putting the voltmeter in 
series with the battery, and connecting the 
free terminals of the voltmeter and the bat- 
tery to the insulated electrode and the engine 
frame respectively. If the insulation is per- 
fect the voltmeter will give zero reading. If the electrode 
is completely short-circuited, the voltmeter reading will be the 
voltage of the battery. If there is a partial short circuit due to 
carbon, the voltmeter reading will bear the same proportion to 
the full voltage of the battery that the resistance of the volt- 
meter coil bears to the resistance of the carbon short circuit, 
being low when the carbon resistance is high and increasing as 
the carbon affords a freer path for the leakage of current. If 
any of the igniters is making contact, the crank must be given 
a turn before testing it. If suspicion is directed to the magneto 
itself or the switch or wiring, one can tell whether or not a 
spark is produced at any igniter by touching the insulated elec- 
trode and the engine at the same time while the crank is turned. 
This test, however, will not betray carbon leakage. 

A Simple Gasoline Separator. 

An effective and very simple device for separating solid par- 
ticles and water from the gasoline as it enters the carbureter is 
the tee connection shown in the sketches. The gasoline pipe is 
probably 1-8-inch pipe size and the union to the carbureter the 
same size. Both the pipe and the union can be threaded into 
the tee and a short 1-8-inch pipe 1 or 2 inches long is threaded 
into the bottom connection of the tee and is closed by a re- 
movable cap or petcock. The flow of gasoline through the tee 
will be slow enough to permit water and solid particles to setttle 
in the bottom pipe. Evidently the tee can be connected with 
ease, and without change in the length of the gasoline pipe, 
whether the carbureter connection is in the side or bottom. 
The threaded connections should be sweated together so vibra- 
tion will not start leaks, this being a prolific source of trouble 
with poor joints. 
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ABOUT REPAIRING BROKEN CYLINDER CASTINGS 



By M. E. WILSON. 



WE recently had a couple of standard cylinder castings 
cracked as a result of the connecting rods breaking 
loose, and as we were too busy to await the arrival of new ones 
we set to work to repair them. No. 1 shows the first casting, 
which was cracked around the cylinder head just above the top 
of the piston stroke. Three one-inch holes ("/I") were first 
drilled in the water jacket to examine the injury. Through 
these holes the crack was cleaned and "Smooth-On" put on; 
then a little solder was run into the crack on the inside of the 
cylinder. These holes were afterwards plugged with ordinary 
one-inch threaded plugs. Next, three 3-8-inch set-screws were 



up seemed to be needed, however, and as the hand-hole plate on 
the top of the jacket was too light to hold screws, an iron strap 
was finally bound over the head and fastened with bolts ("E") 
through the lower part of the jacket, between the cylinders. 

One end of the base plate of this casting was broken off, 
including the lugs for the bolts which hold the cylinder cast- 
ing to the crankcase, and the repair made of this is also shown in 
No. 2 and No. 3. A dovetailed, overlapping brass corner was 
four set-screws ("A" )put in to reinforce it. Some support higher 
moulded on and fastened by screws at "C," and the entire base 
was then reinforced by an iron band ("D") around it. As this 




Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Reading from left to right, the illustrations show the manner In which two badly cracked cylinder castings were made sound. The 
first job Is shown by the left-hand photo alone (Fig. 1), the letters A and B Indicating the location of the holes made for examination, 
and the set screws. The other two pictures (Figs. 2 and 3) illustrate what was apparently a hopeless Job. but which, with a mue 
ingenuity, was remedied at practically a nominal outlay. The average repairman would have given up without attempting to fix u. 



run through the jacket and gradually set down against the cyl- 
inder head, offering little resistance to the flow of water and 
reinforcing the head immensely. This cylinder has been in use 
ever since — over four months — and we have discovered no signs 
of a leak nor any indications of weakness. 

Another pair more seriously damaged is shown in No. 2 and 
No. 3. In this the crack was higher up, towards the center of 
the head. The crack was filled like that in the first casting and 



was still not strong enough to take the strain of an explosion in 
the cylinder, a strap ("B") was put on, held to the side of the 
cylinder by the jacket hand-hole studs, with its lower end bent 
over and drilled to take the bolt through the crankcase. This 
cylinder, like the other, is still in commission and, considering 
its apparently hopeless condition when the job was undertaken, 
it runs surprisingly well. These two cases are striking illustra- 
tions of the fact that few repair jobs are absolutely hopeless. 



WHAT IT MEANS TO STOCK COMPLETE REPLACEMENTS 

By JAMES E. COUZENS, Secy, and Treas. Ford Motor Company. 



IT is as important to be able to fill a repair order as it is an 
order for a new car, and one of the principal troubles with 
so many automobile manufacturers is their inability to ship 
repair parts without keeping the purchaser waiting indefinitely. 

Before the Ford Motor Company was organized I made up 
my mind that when I entered the manufacturing line I would 
make it impossible for a customer to fail to get any repair he 
might order, even if I had to dismantle a new machine to take 
care of the repair order. And when the Ford Motor Company 
was started that fact was kept in mind, and to-day a Ford 
owner anywhere in the world can. order any part for a car, 
from a screw to a wheel, on any model, and have it shipped 
the day the order is received. We have to date made eight 
distinct models, but we carry a stock of repairs for each of 
them, and not only of each model, but for each little change 
made in each model, every one of which is carefully catalogued. 



This is absolutely necessary and by putting yourself in the 
other man's place you will realize it. Suppose you are making 
a tour in the car you bought a couple of years ago, you have 
an accident and wire in for repairs. After waiting a day, sup- 
pose the house wires back "Account of machine being out of 
date cannot furnish repair parts ordered." How does that help 
you forty miles from nowhere? If we found that our parts 
department could not get the repair parts on the way in two 
hours, there would be another set of men for that department. 

It costs money — lots of it — to maintain such a department. A 
quarter of a million dollars is easily invested in that way. Just 
the other day we issued a manufacturing order to make a one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar stock of parts for repair orders. But 
it's money well spent, for a satisfied customer means a recom- 
mendation of Ford cars to all his friends, and these personal 
recommendations are our biggest advertisements. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



CORRECTING A WORN VALVE-SETTING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,483.]— We have a Rambler two-cylinder car on which the fac- 
tory setting of the valves Is represented by the enclosed sketch. 
This is not as we think It should be, and we would like to have 
your opinion as to the advisability of changing the original set- 
ting. We enclose a second diagram showing how we think the 
valves should be set, but do not like to do this without first con- 
sulting you, and are accordingly taking the liberty of asking If you 
will help us out. EDWARD C. STILL. 

Hamilton, N. Y. 

If the car be an old one, the valve timing shown by your 
sketch illustrating the original setting of the valves, Fig. 1, 
would appear to be the result of wear, as this always tends 
to retard the valve operation. The intake appears to open 
quite late— almost 30 degrees on the circle of the flywheel, as 
shown by the sketch, whereas its opening should follow the 
closing of the exhaust valve as quickly as possible. The 
opening of the exhaust valve is also very much retarded, and, 
without knowing the circumstances, we should say that a 
motor with the valves set in this manner would be far from 
giving its rated output, and should think that it would tend 
to overheat considerably, particularly at high speeds, where 
it is desirable to give the exhaust valve quite a substantial 
lead. The closing of the intake valve appears to be the only 
part of the operation that is approximately correct, but this 
also seems to be retarded somewhat beyond what is consid- 




Dlagram of Valve Action with Suggested Remedy. 

ered as good practice by a great many designers, the major- 
ity holding it open not to exceed 15 to 20 degrees on the cir- 
cle. We think it would also be advantageous to make the 
closing of the exhaust valve correspond more closely with 
the upper dead center. 

Regarding your second diagram showing the valve-setting 
that you propose, Fig. 2, we should suggest making the clos- 
ing of the exhaust and the opening of the intake closer to- 
gether. The opening of the exhaust valve appears to be 
about right to get the best results, unless the motor is de- 
signed to produce its normal output at a rather low speed, 
say 800 r.p.m. or less, in which case the exhaust could be 
held closed for probably 10 degrees later. The intake valve 
is not held open long enough, according to this diagram, as 
suggested in our criticism of the original valve setting. Un- 
less the car is an old one, in which case the trouble might 
be due either to worn contact faces, such as on the cam, 
tappet rod and the like, or to displacement of the cams on 
the camshaft, it may be that an error has been made in as- 
sembling, but in view of the numerous and painstaking tests 
through which the majority of manufacturers now put their 
motors this hardly seems probable. If the cams be integral 
with the shaft, it may be that the timing gears are improp- 
erly meshed, and upon comparing your two diagrams this 
seems to be likely in the case of the intake, as its lateness of 
opens corresponds with its delayed closing, but this does not 
1iold good in the case of the exhaust, only the opening of 
which appears to be delayed. With the exception of the point 
of closing of the intake valve on your proposed diagram, the 
latter corresponds closely with present approved practice. 



CARBURETERS USED IN THE GRAND PRIX. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.481.]— In your July 2 Issue Is a table of mechanical features 
of the Grand Prix racers and reference Is made to carbureters, viz., 
perpendicular currents, parallel currents, converging currents, etc. 
I wish you would publish some Information concerning these so that 
I could get some Idea of what they refer to. I wish you would pub- 
lish a description of the Mercedes engine that won the Grand 
Prix. AUTO ENGINE WORKS, 

St. Paul, Minn. J. D. MOONET, Pres. 

The abbreviations you refer to are employed to indicate 
the manner in which the main air supply entered the car- 
bureter and passed the gasoline nozzle. "Perpendicular cur- 
rents," for instance, means that the air passed the gasoline 
nozzle perpendicularly; "parallel currents" indicates that two 
currents of air are led by the nozzle, while "converging cur- 
rents" that two currents of air are brought together at the 
point of the nozzle. We must confess that we have never 
seen carbureters described in this fashion before, and on 
looking the matter up, find that our Paris representative has 
literally translated the French descriptions of the cars. Of 
course, these are perfectly legible to the Frenchman, but we 
do not wonder that you wished further light on the subject 
to make them intelligible. 'You will find a description of 
Lautenschlager's Mercedes, which also applies to the other 
cars of the same make, on page 137 of the July 23 issue of 
The Automobile. This is not as comprehensive as it might 
be, but the car is a specially designed racing machine and 
this represents the extent of our present knowledge. 



QUERIES CONCERNING FUEL CONSUMPTION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(1,485.] — Would be pleased to have you answer the following in 
"Letters Interesting and Instructive": Compared with similar cars 
In general, what can be regarded as a fairly economical consump- 
tion of gasoline per 100 miles for a 2,500-pound touring car with 
6 by 7-inch opposed motor when carrying five passengers on 
average country roads? 

With car and load identical In other respects, what per cent, 
more fuel (if any more) will be used by four-cylinder motor than 
two-cylinder opposed of same rating, traveling same road? Com- 
pared with 6-inch by 4-Inch opposed motor, about how much 
more fuel will be required by good 4 1-2 by 4 1-2 cylinder vertical 
two-cycle motor, other conditions being the same? 

Is there any preparation to be had which will prevent or lessen 
the accumulation of rust in cooling water In an automobile? 

Pleasant Lake, Ind. C. A. 

Five to six gallons would be an economical showing for 
this distance, but the consumption would naturally vary ac- 
cording to the amount of low-gear work that was neces- 
sary, as well as with the character of the road surface. 
On a good road, such a car as you mention ought to be 
capable of covering 17 or 18 miles to the gallon. The dif- 
ference between this and the consumption of a four-cylinder 
motor of equivalent power in the same car would not be 
very great, though readily perceptible. Doubtless such a car 
would average 15 to 16 miles to the gallon under similar 
circumstances. As compared with the two-cylinder opposed 
horizontal motor of the four-cycle type, the four-cylinder, 
two-cycle motor might use anywhere from 10 to 50 per cent, 
more fuel, according to the efficiency of its design. Un- 
fortunately, the two-cycle motor has not been brought to 
the same degree of standardization that characterizes the 
four-cycle, so that it is naturally difficult to make compari- 
sons of this kind that will hold good generally. It is safe 
to say that the two-cycle, four-cylinder motor will require 
considerable more fuel than the two-cylinder, four-cycle, 
as the two-cycle is not as economical as the four, and adding 
to the number of cylinders always tends to increase the 
# consumption, but just what this excess would be cannot 
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be stated definitely, as two-cycle motors of some makes 
are known to operate very much more economically than others. 

There arc numerous boiler compounds on the market that 
are intended to prevent scale and rust on the interior of a 
boiler and we have no doubt they would be found equally 
effective in the case of an automobile radiator. Probably 
more so, as the conditions in the latter are not so bad, in 
that the water seldom actually boils away to any great ex- 
tent, so that scale-forming conditions are not present. 

AN IDEAL THAT IS ALREADY "ON WHEELS." 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.486.]—I have read so much this year about the "Ideal car" that 
I, an old subscriber to "The Automobile," would like to have my 
say. My "Ideal" Is not a "dream on paper," but a "dream on 
wheels," the 1908 Model M Pope -Hartford. Now, I haven't come 
to this decision from merely looking at the specifications of the 
1908 Pope-Hartford, although this alone is quite convincing. But 
when you consider that my 1907 Pope-Hartford was driven 10 000 
miles through four States over variable roads and at a good speed 
as I like to go fast, and never failed to take the opportunity to let 
her out, all of this strain without one repair of any kind what- 
soever and with but a 25-cent replacement (a part of the magneto) 
you can see that my decision Is based upon sound facts brought to 
light by experience. 

The 1908 Model M Pope-Hartford "30" touring car has all of the 
standing up qualities of the 1906 Model P and the 1907 Model L 
and the wonderful hill climbing ability also, but with the luxury 
of any 15,000 car built and the style and general appearance of the 
most costly foreign or American cars. But Just think of the 
comparatively low first cost and the very low upkeep. What more 
Ideal car would the Idealist want? 

\f m , ln °°„ way connected with the trade, but just one of many 
enthusiastic Pope-Hartford owners. v n o 

Spring Lake, N. J. *" 

Your ideal is the first tangible one to come to light, and 
those who are indulging in "dreams on paper" for future in- 
vestment might well follow your example and indulge in a 
dream on wheels," as some of the proposed ideals will 
take a long time to materialize and undoubtedly many of 
them will never reach that state. 

(The writer of the foregoing letter has requested us to 
give his name and address to any inquirers, but did not care 
to have it published in this connection.— Ed.) 



ANOTHER IDEALIST IS HEARD FROM 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.487.]— Every little while someone writes about hi. 
I think I will add mine to the collection fX„ A, °T' 80 
two-cycle, 30-horsepower. therm„-syph 0 „ JESSEta LZ f ^ 
suspension, Internal expanding clutch three sneld ^ tnree - poln ' 
lective type of change-speed gear-set and s Z f T'™* Se_ 

water-Kent spark generator. Wheelbas f 10 ^-ETV? . • 
tires on FIsk detachable rims full eMm,,. . , 1 6 by 4 - lnch 
Trultault shock absorbers Pressed .tart V?" T? Hartford - 
tonneau. All trimmings that aVe usually brass such a, , detachable 

l^d^n^ 

owners would get better service out of their "a r s P ™ PW ShaP6 ' 
Paterson, N. J. 

... . . ANTI-BRASS. 

As is the case with another contributor to the list of ideals 
yours seems to be one that is already on wheels and not merely 

n the paper stage, as the specifications you quote sound strange v 
familiar and read something like a catalogue. In other words t 

tnkes us as .f you were describing the Elmore three-cyhnde 
two-cycle car. We qu.te agree with you on the subject of bra 
polishing and it is noticeable that the tendency in this di ec "n 
is quite general A plethora of fine brass work ,0 polish is cer- 
tamly out of place on the car when its owner is also its driver 
and caretaker. There is nothing quite so ornamental as brass 

rim when ,t is kept m proper shape, and likewise there is nothtag 
that looks qu.te so d.sreputable when it is neglected as that samf 
brass work For the autoist who employs a man to do nothtg 
but drive and look after his car continually, this does not involv! 
any hardship, as a good car does not require a competent man's 
entire time to keep it in shape, no matter how much it is run 



But where the owner is his own chauffeur it is quite another 
story. Polishing brass is rather a lazy man's job and takes con- 
siderable time, which, as you say, might much better be applied 
to keeping the mechanical details of the car in shape. 



INCREASING HORSEPOWER OF AN OLD CAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,488.!— In your Issue of "The Automobile" of June 25 you pub- 
lished a letter from Joseph Sylvester, of Jamaica, N. Y.. In which 
he made an Inquiry as to whether he could Install a two-cylinder 
10-horsepower motor on a 6-horsepower chassis. Tou advised him 




Rear View of the Remodeled Chassis. 

not to try It, and as he does not state the make of car It would be 
Impossible to say whether It would be of advantage In his case or 
not. Enclosed please find two photos of a remodeled one-cylinder 
Pope-Hartford. The motor is a Beilfus two-cylinder, 18-20-horse- 
power. As It Is the same make as he Inquired about and which 
you expressed Ignorance of, I will say that It is all to the good. 

Fig. 1 shows chassis view. At the rear can be seen the muf- 
fler: and this also shows how wheelbase was lengthened six 
Inches by use of three-quarter springs. Fig. 2 shows the power 
Plant. The forward cylinder Is Just under the footboards. The 
car was also changed from a rear entrance to side entrance, this 




How the New Power-plant Was Installed. 

ca^L m fl ade P ° SSlble by the len *thened wheelbase. The car now 
miles Pe ° P I comfortably *nd has a maximum speed of 47 
timer oLr ,h W Pa " S reqUlred were as '°"° W3: E "S'ne and 
coUs „»» ^ ' hree -« uar,eI ' brings, one foot of chain, two dash 

forw'ard ^nl U r Th ar K 8- C ° PPer gaS °" ne plpe ' *** tank Ma * moved 
forward under the bonnet. The old one-cylinder engine is sawing 

Keene Valley, N. Y. DOUGLAS ADAMS. 

The job of installing a larger power plant on an old 
lllZ C t /! y ° U ^"J"' and that afforded by the Problem 
diff^l ? ,J° " S by the mquirer in questi °". "e two very 
trtTl, mfS u " y ° U - W L' SCe by a « ain Erring to the 
specifications he g.ves in his letter. The substance of his 
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inquiry was whether it would be advisable to install a twin- 
cylinder horizontal engine of the same power as the vertical 
engine originally placed on the chassis, i.e., 6 horsepower, 
in order to overcome the excessive vibration, or whether it 
would be better to employ a io-horsepower engine of the 
twin-cylinder opposed type. We are of the opinion that it 
would not pay the inquirer to do either with nothing better 
than the chassis he described to build on, and because you 
have succeeded in installing an 18-horsepower motor on a 
chassis well adapted to carry it does not suffice to alter his 
opinion. You have evidently made a very good job of re- 
building your car, to judge from the photographs submitted 
and published herewith, and there are doubtless many old- 
time cars that could be similarly improved. 



PLACING A NEW CAR ON THE MARKET. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,489.] — I am a member of a company which has developed a 
gas engine especially desirable for auto vehicle work of all kinds, 
and as we are not fully convinced In regard to the style of vehicle 
with which to introduce our engine, I am taking the liberty of 
addressing you on this subject. Your Intimate knowledge of the 
field and its wants will enable you to give me some helpful sug- 
gestions. If you will kindly answer the enclosed list of questions 
I will greatly appreciate It: 

(1) What In your Judgment would be the best vehicle for us 
to make first— Runabout, touring car, roadster, freight truck, or 
light delivery wagon? If roadster, what horsepower? 

(2) If runabout, what horsepower and price? Same with regard 
to touring car, truck and delivery wagon, this constituting questions 
3, 4 and 6. 

(6) . Which of the above could be most readily sold and which 
would be the most profitable? 

(7) Which class of vehicle will be in the greatest demand In the 
future? q H 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

(0 Considering all the circumstances, we should think 
the building of a standard chassis upon which could be 
fitted a runabout, touring, roadster or light delivery wagon 
body would be the most advisable manner of starting. 
Twenty horsepower would be ample for a light car, and to 
keep it within the bounds of general demand in the various 
roles it has to assume it should not exceed 25-30 horsepower. 
This also serves to answer your questions 3 to 5 inclusive. 
No. 6 is rather more difficult. At the present time the pleas- 
ure vehicle is easier to sell and may, in consequence, be put 
down as more profitable in a new enterprise. 

(7) There is no doubt that the commercial vehicle will be 
in great demand as progress and education in its use develop, 
but it is likewise quite apparent that the demand for the 
pleasure vehicle must be equally great, as it is constantly 
being brought within the reach of an increasingly greater 
proportion of the population. 



ABOUT THE BEST ROUTE TO SARATOGA. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,490.]— 1 should be much obliged If you would kindly Inform me 
in your columns of "Letters Interesting and Instructive" what is 
tne best road to take to go to Saratoga, good roads being desired. 
a so, what is the best road at this particular time for going from 
AiDany to the Berkshires? I have heard that the road usually 
given in the road book is now being repaired, and Is, therefore. In 

ery bad shape for a good part of the. way. J. R. PETERS. 

South Orange. N. J. 

The best way from South Orange to Saratoga is via New- 
ark Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and Albany, which is cov- 
ered entire by the following references to the 1908 Blue 
Books: Newark to Passaic, Ridgewood and Hohokus, N. J., 
Pages 101-103 of Vol. 3, connecting at Hohokus with the 
new York-Tuxedo-Newburgh route, pages 09-100 of the 
same volume, giving the exact mileages, with full running 
directions to Newburgh. Descending to the ferry and taking 
same to Fishkill Landing village (not Fishkil! village proper, 
wmch is four miles farther inland), immediate connection is 
naa with the New York-Poughkeepsie route in Vol. 1 (last 



part, pages 79-8o), which will carry to Poughkeepsie. See 
(particularly) in this connection the Fishkill Landing dia- 
gram, page 73, which will make this part of the route clear. 

Poughkeepsie Section Route No. 2 (pages 276-281 of the 
New York book, Vol. 1) will extend the run to Albany by 
exact mileages and reliable information throughout. Albany 
Section, Route No. 8 (pages 328-329 of the New York vol- 
ume, No. 1) will carry you through to Saratoga by what is 
generally considered the best of the several available routes, 
though this line was not revised new for 1908. Your in- 
formation as to the repairs being made to the Albany-Pitts- 
field usual routes this year is correct, an emergency which is 
covered by a special route via the Post Road, Valatie, Chat- 
ham, Stockbridge and Lenox (pages 305-307 of Vol. 1, New 
York State volume). Except for the unusual conditions be- 
tween Albany and Pittsfield, the roads mentioned are good 
practically throughout. 

INCREASED MILEAGE WITH LESS PRESSURE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,491.]— As you are probably aware, I have made very con- 
siderable experiments to find out, firstly, whether reduced pressure 
decreases the speed of the vehicle fitted with pneumatic tires or 
hot; secondly, whether decreased pressure decreases or increases 
the life of the tire. The first series of tests prove that reduction 
of pressure In the tires makes practically no difference In speed. 

The second series of tests prove that you can use your tires 
with less pressure than was commonly thought, and, therefore, the 
whole car rides more easily and smoothly, and at the same time 
the tires actually last longer. The tests have all been carried 
out on the road on my own six-cylinder Napier. 

The weight of the car complete, as I generally drive It, was a 
shade under 35 hundredweight. The result was that with 60 pounds 
pressure In the front tires, 880 by 120 mm., they ran 88 per cent, 
further than when the pressure was kept at 70 pounds to the square 
Inch, and when the pressure of the back tires (895 by 135) was 
reduced from 85 pounds to 70 pounds, I got an Increased mileage of 
49.9 per cent. It is, therefore, clearly proved, that reduced 
pressure means greater comfort on a motor car and less expense 
In tire bills. 

I am now carrying out experiments with still lower pressures, 
but owing to the distance one has to run, It takes a considerable, 
time to obtain results. S. F. EDGE. , 

London, Eng. «j 

This is an extremely interesting line of experiment and* 
one that is of vital importance to automobilists at large,, 
particularly as the results shown run directly counter to the- 
prevailing impressions on the subject, tire manufacturers- 
without exception cautioning users at all times to maintain 
their tires well inflated. They also go counter to the rea- 
sons that tire makers and tire experts have advanced for 
keeping pneumatics well inflated, in that a good pressure 
prevents the side walls of the tire from bending so much, 
which is given as the chief cause of rapid wear, and es- 
pecially of that bugaboo of the autoist, blowouts. Further 
data as the result of carefully carried out investigations will 
not only be of great interest but should prove valuable. 



AN UPHOLDER OF THE FRICTION-DRIVEN CAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.492.]— Referring to your letter No. 1,452, I would like to say 
that I think If Mr. Melser will get the right kind of a friction 
drive car, it will prove very satisfactory. There are a great many 
hills in Southern California, having driven an Earl roadster all 
over the hills around here. 

Was there ever an eight-cylinder Darracq in a Vanderbilt Cup 
race? WALDO D. 'WATERMAN. 

San Diego, Cal. 

We have no doubt that friction-driven cars are making a 
success in practically every part of the country, or it would not 
be so easy to introduce them. But only the man who owns and 
drives such a car knows what it can do. 

There was never an eight-cylinder Darracq used in a Vander- 
bilt cup race. The car you evidently have in mind was the 
Darracq, driven by Demogeot in the straightaway speed trials 
at the Ormond-Daytona meet, January 29, 1906, and in which he 
made the record of :582-5, in the two-mile-a-minute race. 
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COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES NUMEROUS IN INDIANAPOLIS 



INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 2 7 .-There are few lines of busi- 
1 ness in this city that do not use, in some form or other, an 
automobile runabout, delivery wagon or truck. It is only within 
the last two years, however, that the delivery wagons and trucks 
have attained anything at all like popularity. 

In the first place, the city is well adapted to the use of motor 
commercial vehicles. Streets are well paved and well kept; 
there are no hills and the expense of up-keep is materially les- 
sened by the maintenance contract that has become quite popular 
within the last eighteen months. 

The maintenance contract, in fact, has doubled the use of the 
automobile for commercial purposes in little more than a year 
Under it the selling agent agrees to keep the vehicle in service 
every day in the year for a specific amount each month. The 
truck or delivery wagon is to be left at the agent's garage over 
night, when it is thoroughly overhauled and cleaned If it 
breaks down in service an emergency car is sent to take its load 
and finish its work for the day. 

There is only one instance recorded in Indianapolis where a 
business concern has discontinued the use of automobiles An 
investigation revealed that this was a firm of undertakers that 
used an electric runabout night and day for five years, then dis- 



AUTOMOBJXES NEEDED IN CEYLON. 

In a report from Colombo, Consul E. A. Creevy states that 
there is a considerable market for automobiles in Ceylon, which 
needs only proper development. Some 1,200 tea and rubber es- 
tates are situated on the island, and as railroads are still very 

aTomoV l T„ 6Very ° f theSe C ° Uld make * ood ™ of an 
automobile The question is whether the need would be recog- 
nized by the expected purchasers. At present there are only 
about 200 cars ,„ use, and only one of them of American make 

The conditions demand a machine which is a good hill- 
climber, reasonable in cost, and economical in operation. The 
importance of the last requirement may be seen from the fact 
that the Colombo price of gasoline is 50 cents a gallon. The 
island is very mountainous, and most of the plantations are 
reached only by narrow roads with heavy grades and sharp turns, 
where the driver s liable to find liimself confronted at any^ 
moment by a bullock cart taking up the whole width of the road- 
way, with a rocky wall on one side and a precipice on the other. 

No business can be done by means of catalogues only. The 
manufacturer who wishes a share of the Ceylon market should 
begin by sending out a representative with a sample of his ma- 
chine, with the assurance that a supply of parts would be kept at 
Colombo. This last condition is essential, as it is useless to 
expect a purchaser to place himself in the position of having to 
wait, in case of accident, three months for a part to be shipped 
iron, the United States. The three companies at present hand- 
ling autos in Ceylon a re listed at the Bu reau of Manufactures. 

USES A HORSE IN HIS GARAGE. 

A horse in a garage certainly seems out of place, but that is 
what the curious may see any day in Asbury Park N J The 
idea originated with William Powell, night foreman of the 
Zachanas garage. He uses the animal to haul the cars to and 
from the washing stand, instead of.having them pushed by man- 
power, and says he gets the moving done in one-third the time. 
There is also a considerable saving in wages, as some five or 
six men are dispensed with by the new arrangement. The plan 
is very simple. The horse is direct-connected to the front of 
the car, transmitting his power to the rear hoofs without the use 
of a clutch; a chauffeur specially trained in the language of 
"gee" and "haw" takes the wheel, and away they go. The pres- 
ent record to and from the stand is between 40 and 50 seconds. 



carded it for the very good reason that it was badly worn out 
With one exception, all local department stores are using 
commercial vehicles; a firm of plumbers have had built a very 
successful delivery wagon with a Marmon chassis as a basis; 
wholesale and retail cigar dealers, manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts, wholesale and retail grocers, furniture dealers, brewers, 
piano dealers, express companies, parcel delivery companies! 
hardware merchants, manufacturers and many others are suc- 
cessfully using delivery wagons and trucks. 

The latest acquisition is an immense gasoline van just placed 
in service by a firm of household goods movers. The company 
also sells second-hand furniture, so that the big van is used 
both for delivering furniture and moving household goods. 
This is the first company of its kind to use a motor vehicle. 

There are about 250 runabouts and touring cars in the city 
used for business purposes, many of which are used by city and 
traveling salesmen. During the last year half a dozen imple- 
ment and farm machinery companies have equipped their sales- 
men with runabouts. The public utility corporations and the 
various municipal departments have automobiles in service. 

Both those who sell and use automobiles for commercial pur- 
poses say that the motor wagon and truck has come to stay. 



WASHINGTON'S AUTO MAIL COLLECTING. 

Washington D. C, July so.-Two single-cylinder Cadillacs 
have been purchased by the postal authorities of this city for 
^ purpose of determining the advisability of substituting auto- 
mobiles for the present horse and wagon system of collecting 
Z-L T "PP'QPHation of $1,440 was secured for this 
cer^n T S thiS SUm the «" must be maintained for a 
wh LTwTk ThC r ° UteS SeIected for the automobiles, 

See o f '7 er t PartS ° f the «** While the cost and main- 
a WH f , C J WO automobil « - ?6o more than that now 
win ret f I 5 Wag ° nS ' the Use of the automobiles 
«"gned to thl !, r Vmg ° f tW ° leUer wh ° are *» be 

the Tutomnh? H the results achieved with 

be subZterf f ti8faCt0ry iJ is UM * automobiles will 

v ce th'oui "T e V° r the horse » d wa S°" collection ser- 
vice throughout the District of Columbia. 



AUTO TRADE DIRECTORY FOR JULY, 1908. 

New York h"TZ, a* Compan y> *3'-*H West 39th street, 
now a voLe o l made " S ^^ce for July, 1908. It is 
Previous issues Jnfv • thUS deeding *™ any of its 
formation of « nx*V°" eSp0ndinely more reolete with in " 
garageman, or in fact a ™? designer ' Phasing agent, 
bile industry h« n, ■ ^ W "° haS t0 do with the autom °- 
the aim of the ouhl f ° r 3t ° ne time ° r an ° ther - « is 

of the American u°, make 5t a most complete compendium 

leaves no idZ as loZ ^ a " d 3 review ° f " s ™" 

in carrying out this work T"" " Which they have s »cceeded 
taining to the autn™ T", y manufa cturer of anything per- 
ked in a n4„„ er tr t V Whether directly or indirectly, is 
useless searching while • reference eas y a nd saves much 

in the shape of d'atl ,1 ^ • V* a ' S ° a great deal of information 
aata that is of considerable value. 

ma ny%as i y™r d Se o d n " P °" ! oni S" automobiles entering Ger- 
marks expected I n adHV • inStead of the 3,500,000 

and more important revl " " aS deprived th e country of other 
be the unsatisfactory 1 and alt0 S eth er has proven itself to 

0fy Nation that its opponents predicted. 
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WITHIN' the last few months a new descriptive term has 
come into vogue in automobiling. It is the word 
"classy," and, in a few letters, it conveys more about the ap- 
pearance of some of the new medium-priced cars that have been 
responsible for its creation than a ream of description. Hence, 
the publicity statement that the new Everitt-Metzger-Flanders 
production is the "classiest thing on wheels at its price." That 
there, is ample justification for this will be evident when the 
foregoing illustration of the new E-M-F "'30," which is its 
official title, is viewed with the knowledge that here is a modern 
four-cylinder machine, of the most approved design and con- 
struction, to sell complete for $1,200. 

But it is not all appearance by any means. The official an- 
nouncement of the consolidation of the Northern Motor Car 
Company and the Wayne Automobile Company, both of Detroit, 
and the experience and standing of si ch men as Messrs. Everitt, 
Metzger and Flanders in the automobile industry is a guarantee 
that the car will be all that is claimed for it, while the backing 
of men like William T. Barbour, J. B. Gunderson, Charles L. 
Palms and J. B. Book goes to show that the new company will 
have almost unlim- 
ited resources and 
intends to do things 
on a scale that 
makes the building 
of a modern four- 
cylinder car at this 
Price a possibility. 

However, the car 
really speaks for 
itself, as the follow- 
ing specifications go 
to show. A perusal 
°f these makes it 
Plain that the ma- 
rine is what has 
generally come to be 
accepted as standard 
construction. There 
a re no freak inno- 
vations or radical 
departures of any 
The 30- 
norsepower motor 
lias its cylinders cast 
,n Pairs with the 




water jackets integral and valves all on one side. The latter 
are interchangeable, and are mechanically operated. The cylin- 
der dimensions are 4-inch bore and 4 1-2-inch stroke, the motor 
being designed to produce its rated power at a moderate com- 
pression and speed, factors which make for durability. A 
feature that will be generally commended by both designers 
and users alike is the elimination of the aluminum alloy sup- 
porting arms of the motor. This material is employed for 
the crankcase proper, but the weight of the motor is carried 
on pressed steel arms of "U" section, which do not weigh 
any more than the usual aluminum supports, but which are far 
stronger and much more flexible, thus insuring greater safety 
at this vital point. 

Details Have Come in for Painstaking Attention. 

In going through the specifications it will be evident that while 
standard practice has been closely followed, it has not been 
slavishly adhered to, detailed refinement and improvement hav- 
ing been made wherever the designers thought it necessary. 
For instance, the valve guides are machined and pressed into 

place on the cylin- 
ders, instead of be- 
ing cast integral 
with the latter, thus 
making it easy to 
replace them when 
worn. The valves 
themselves are very 
large, measuring 
2 1-8 inches in diam- 
eter, and are drop- 
forged from special 
steel, both the stems 
and seats being ac- 
curately ground. In 
addition to provid- 
i n g ample sized 
valves, the inlet and 
exhaust passages 
have been made 
very large and un- 
obstructed. 

The single cam- 
shaft of the new 
E-M-F "30" is made 
in one piece, with 



Working Side of Motor Showing Magneto and Lubricating Oil Reterxolr. 
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Main and Countershaft of the New E-M-F Gear-set. 

the cams integral, the piece being case-hardened after mill- 
ing out the cam contours to machine finish, and the 1* er 
are then ground and "miked." That is, tested with a microm 
eter gauge readmg to thousands of an inch and h i, h 
such painstaking care in the manufacture o the parts of a ca"r 
that silent and efficient running is insured. The c ankshafM 
drop-forged from specia. steel, and is supported on three main 
bearings of babbitt, offset 3-4 inch from the center line of the 

■St' VLSI? ^ Wa " S ° f tHe <™ «-sive s 

1Z r e ' g / d " Uegral Wi,h ,he shaft - ""ies the fly- 
tTon hi. ri " g S,eel dr °P-f°^ngs of I-beam sec- 

tion, big ends being of the marine type, while ohoonhor h J 

537 7 r ided at the piston - pi " ^ S° L ro p 

andlh tl* JU , T °J thC die " CaSt babbi » " a "Mn bearings 

the bo om of'th " f eCt6d thr ° Ugh * he lar ^ ^nd holes in 
he bottom of. the crankcase. The latter are closed with sheet 

steel covers, ,„ place of aluminum, as is dually the case Five 

mch pistons are used, fitted with four compression rin^s, both 
h piston and „s rings being accurately ground to size The 

hollow P ,s or p ,n ,s a piece of case-hardened steel, and is also 

ground All the moving parts of the motor are care „ly baLced 

mechanically ,0 reduce vibration to the lowest possible p dn, 
Motor Accessories Are of Interest. 
It has been usual hitherto in placing a low-priced car on ,h. 

market to purchase its accessories from the 

specialty makers, and in this respect the new 

t , , P . ,S of " lorc lha » ordinary interest. 

tor lubrication an oil reservoir has been cast 

integral with the crankcase, and there is a 
gravity feed a special vacuum system of con- 

rol being depended upon to regulate the oil 
feed. Unusually large tubes are employed, namely, 
3-8-mch, to prevent all danger of stoppage and 
every moving part of the motor is kept con 
stantly bathed in oil by the splash in the cranl- 
case. The car has a radius of 300 to 500 miles 
on one filling of the oil reservoir. Independent 
oil cups are also provided on every joint that 
requires lubrication, such as the steering 
knuckles, spring connections and the like. 



Aluminum Housing for Gear-set and Differential. 




Doubtless the most unusual feature of a car to sell at such a 
low price .s the fitting of a magneto as a part of the regular 
equipment, the makers stating that "it is as much a part of the 
t-M-F motor as are the valves." The magneto is a part of the 
design and is permanently attached, the gears and all moving 
parts being enclosed in an oil-tight and dust-proof case. It is 
fitted so as to be readily removable for inspection. In addition 
to the magneto there is an emergency system of ignition, con- 
sisting of a quadruple unit dash coil, in the high-tension side of 
which an innovation has been made by connecting the leads 
hrough the back of the mahogany case and the dash directly to 
tne, plugs The timer is an improved Lacoste type, mounted on 
a vertical shaft, and driven by bevel gears from the camshaft. 
Another feature of the motor to be commended is the separate 
housing of camshaft and magneto gears, lubrication being by 
non-fluid oil. Cooling is on the thermo-syphon principle, sup- 
plemented by a belt-driven fan consisting of a steel stamping, 
mounted directly on the motor, instead of being attached to the 
radiator ; an eccentric belt adjustment is provided. The car- 
bureter ,s a simple, single-jet design of the float-feed type, located 
m an accessible position on the off side of the motor and is an 
exclusive design that is turned out complete in the E-M-F plant. 

Features of the Transmission System. 

The clutch is an improved expanding ring type, with a leather 

facing, oil grooves and holes being provided in 
the flywheel for the escape of oil, preventing 
any liability to slip from this cause. A three- 
speed, sliding gear-set operating on the selective 
Plan forms the next step, and has been incor- 
porated directly with the rear axle, thus mak- 
ing a driving unit. Instead of the usual square 
shaft for sliding the gears, a round shaft with 
tour substantial keyways milled out of it has 
been adopted, these slides being accurately 
ground after being case-hardened. The gear 
centers are also ground to insure perfect align- 
ment on the shaft and silent running, attention 
0 detail that usually does not characterize the 
ow- p „ced car. The standard gear ratio is 3-25 
<° 1, but 3 to 1 and 4 to 1 gear-sets will be 



Plan View of the E-M-F Rear Axle Unit Construction 
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optional with the purchaser. The bevel driving gears have been 
made unusually large, both these and the sliding gears being 
turned out of a special alloy steel and accurately cut. Two uni- 
versal are fitted on the propeller shaft. The differential is of 
the bevel gear type, something that has hitherto appeared only 
on the higher-priced cars, with but few exceptions. With the 
high gear ratio mentioned, the E-M-F is said to be capable of 50 
miles an hour, or a range of from 4 to 50 miles on the high gear. 

Details of the Chassis and Running Gear. 

The rear axle is of the semi-floating type, and its design and 
construction form a chapter in themselves. Due to the use of 
drawn steel as the material and autogenous welding for putting 
the parts together, coupled with its design, this axle is said to 
weigh less than any other of its type on cars of similar weight 
and power, notwithstanding that the gear set is incorporated 
with >i. 1 lie right and left sections of the housing are drawn 
ironi sheet steel and welded by the new process, Hyatt roller 
bearings in hardened and ground removable sleeves carrying the 
load. The thrust of the driving pinion is taken on a Timken 
roller bearing, while the differential thrust bearing is of babbitt 
between ground steel washers. All gears are in an oil bath, 
provision having been made to keep the housings oil-tight, and 
also to prevent oil running out of the axle ends when on an in- 
cline, so that the car should be free from dripping oil. 

The forward axle is a one-piece drop forging of heat-treated 
steel, with the spring seats forged integral, the steering knuckles 
and connections alsor being drop forgings of steel. The steering 
gear is of the worm and sector type, these parts being made 
from specially hardened steel, while all surfaces are ground. 
The gear-shifting levers have been placed on the driver's right 
hand, as usual, but the control levers are on the steering pillar 
at the left and below the wheel, instead of on top, it being 
easy to operate them with the left hand, without releasing the 
wheel. An accelerator pedal is also provided. The left pedal 
operates the clutch and the right the service brake, the usual 
hand lever, with ratchet lock, being provided for the emergency. 
The brakes are centered on special drums on the driving wheels, 
the service brake consisting of camels-hair-lined steel bands, 
acting on the pressed steel drums, while the emergency brakes 
expand against the inner face of the same drums, and are of the 
metal-to-metal type, both sets being double-acting. Pressed steel 
discs enclose the drums, making them dust-proof. 

The car is carried on semi-elliptic springs in front and full 
elliptics in the rear, unusually large springs being specified for 
the car's weight. All driving strains and thrusts are taken by 
two radius rods. The frame is pressed steel of "U" section, the 
side members being perfectly straight throughout their whole 




Simplicity of the E-M-F "30" Magneto. 

length. Tivi he-spoke artillery wheels are fitted, while 32 by 3 1-2- 
inch Morgan & Wright clincher tires on universal quick detach- 
able rims form this part of the equipment. The makers of the 
new E-M-F, the title of which, by the way, coincides with the 
abbreviation for electro-motive-force, or pushing power, lay 
special stress on the grade of materials employed. The cylinders, 
pistons and exhaust manifold are of the best gray iron; intake 
manifold of brass, crankcase of aluminum, while the frame, 
gears, springs, axles and driving shafts are of special steels, heat- 
treated for the purpose in view. 

The wheelbase is . 106 inches and the tread standard, while the 
weight of the car is 1,800 pounds. It is listed as a five-passenger 
touring car, a standard type runabout, single or double rumble 
roadster, or as a demi-tonneau, which is an E-M-F innovation, 
this making a smart-looking four-passenger car with detachable 
tonneau. With standard equipment, which includes a high- 
tension magneto, beside the usual outfit of lamps, horn, tools and 
the like, the E-M-F "30" lists at $1,200. It is licensed under the 
Selden patent, and is the lowest-priced car of its type in the 
licensed fold, and out of it as well. 

In speaking of the new production, W. E. Metzger, secretary 
and sales manager of the company, states the interest created by 
the advent of the new car is unprecedented in his experience and 
the rivalry among dealers to obtain agencies is very keen. "In 
appointing agents," said Mr. Metzger, "I take into consideration : 
First, the reputation of the dealer for taking care of his cus- 
tomers. I believe that is the vital point. Then his financial 
standing. Third, whether he is willing to devote his entire 
efforts to pushing our product exclusively. I don't always make 
the last a condition, but it's a strong point in the applicant's 
favor. I have already signed up for some of the larger cities 
and I think the names of the concerns will be a surprise." 





Front View of the New E-M-F "30.' 



Axle Construction as Seen from the Rear. 
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FRENCH MAKERS MAY NOW ACCEPT DEMOUNTABLE WHEELS 

By W. F. BRADLEY. 

not «, ell,™ ,,. „™»„, together ,„ ,o„,id„ „„„ ,«p, , ho „ M „ d „„« ,„ e ^ „, B S£^ctto£ £™ 

support and to bring the matte up or deciSn at The fi st meet and" ^ ^ m T™* Whee ' W3S 3 P3rt ° f ,he car 

the Frenchmen will certainly not be lacking * 7 T 11 " eVer safe t0 P™^*. but the 

Two possible changes present themselves- that the Pnl Hn. w. T " €Xt year ' nStead of rims il wiU be wheels that 

should be still further limited in o'er to reduce the ^ed to D,W I ' 3 "k "T"' ° f Cha " Ce ,hUS ta eHmina,ed - 

limits that tires can be reasonably expected to ma main or to J?r* 5 p on « chan « S" of again being the scene 

allow the use of demountable whee.s'in order Z it may D e and £ ^wmT -/^/f P* in its claims 

.mpossible for such accidents as happened to the Renault "ars to fiffv ,7 k ^ered by the club, together with probably 

again throw down an entire French team. The French sportine ot t^UTt V" ^ " " "° W n ° Special love for the scene 

commission has a hankering after the hiehest snefd* in .u u . . * a " d aS lnnum erable difficulties have arisen with 

to impress the public; it will, th refor hes ,2 t material? L aUth ° r,t,es on the A™««on of roads and general organization, 

reduce the power of the cars. Some Jta „^£oL«X HaLT'th tha " Pr ° bab ' e ^ 3 neW S ' te Wi " be chosen for 

bers have a deep-rooted objection to the use of the dismounTaHe ■ 7 3re S ° m3 " y ° f them in France that il is not merelv 

wire wheel, commonly seen on Brooklands track and would not IwTT P ' CUi " S 3 g °° d Set ° f roads > but als0 of discovering 

admit it except under strict necessity. But the necessity ao , ,, ! Ct Can glve the lar S est indemnity and assist most 

pears to have come in the last defeat. If demountable wire IZ^rl S^^™^ 0 " ° f th * C °" teSt The rtCeiptS thiS 

wheels, therefore, or a change of wooden wheels under excen- a! * I «MX», and expenses $72,000, leaving $28,000 profit, 

tional circumstances can save the situation, they will be allowed , V ♦ " 35 3 favored bidder for next year, but as 

f auowea. yet , trying to name the course is mere quesswork. 

FRENCH AUTOMOBTLE^POR^I^ A BIG SHRINKAGE 

DARIS, July 23—On the first six months of 1908 French ZZh * u 

1 automobile exports show a shrinkage of $ I ,882,6oo com- of °. tner = ount "« having small trading accounts which 

pared with the corresponding period of 1907. The amount of P the government report and are not included here. 

durin e / S the 0n fi r i J, h If f0re f ign J° U u trieS iS 3IS ° Slightl > r less than Russia C ° Untr,M Showln » an 

during the first half of 1906, but is considerably better than mSX". «66,600 ,402,800 

during January-June, 1905. Thirteen nations are on the French r'":'.' 352 ' 800 m,60 ° 

trading account, and of these eleven have reduced the amount BrU^""™" Sh ™>»° • 

0 their orders during the period for which returns L~ ^ ^-V.: >W *tX 

been made. Russia has increased her orders for Fr^h „„ United States.:: J'SZf -£22 1.087,200 

257 per cent., and the colony of Algeria £"1/0 showTa con ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' IF S 

siderable awakening England, the most important customer fcfana M i?» 

of france, has cut down the value of her im D orts of Frenrh ? razn i*HSS m - m 

cars during this half year ,0 the extent of $3/4^. The .0 «? ^ ; ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ " ^ * S&SSS 

here, however, is not great and can be accounted for by the Tota, 10 ' 000 

general financial depression, the trading account with Britain N4.034.400 $12,150,600 

still being better than in 1906 and 1905. ~ ' " X}TI _ T ~ 

During the first half of 19 o6 the trading account with the Louis BlerioT th^ 01 A TUMBLE. 

United States was more than doubled. Since then, however, smashuo Tulv L navI S ator ' s "««^ his fourth or fifth 

there has been a steady decline, 1907 showing a drop of $98,800 Bier ot made ,e "f t m3king 3 trial of his new monoplane, 

and ,908 « further decrease of $97480, making a total faff over Moutaeu ero^H S ^u rt ^ that morni "8 °" ^ ^ 

the period of two years of $ I9 6,28o. During the first half of mach in ^ to Z ^ ™t ^ a PP are "tly unsatisfied removed the 

1905 the French automobile bill stood at $558,600; the one for field when he r « P ; actical 'y a » the spectators had left the 

the current half year totals $991,400. ■ and ™ n he Te ™^ ^ at noon. He made a quick start 

With Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Germany the amount meters an t ,r tHe 3if ' traVelin 8 at a b°"t fifty kilo- 

of business has dropped off considerably, and is not likely to be of air twisted th, Jt* J " St after the first a sudden gust 

regained with either Germany or Italy. Spain may improve, himself si W on * m3Chine SkyWard and Bleriot found 

and the whole of South America is looked upon as a field with TheioronTlf c the 1 8round in a heap of wreckage, 

considerable promise. The following table shows the amount wheels' temJiZ t , machine was completely destroyed, the 

of business done with the thirteen most important countries the a shaoele« m,? , , repair> and the left wing crumpled into 

initial «x months of 1908 and 1907. The total does not ac- did not show the eff f'S ' t3il W3S about the ° nl y P ar « which 

curately represent the French automobile exports, there being a without personal Sy Bleriot himself esca P ed 
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^PEED is a relative and mystifying thing. It is also a fasci- 
^ nating thing, else why the emotions which we all experi- 
ence at a race of any sort, whether on land or water. 

The late W. E. Henley sang a song of speed as a result of one 
of the too infrequent journeys which he had taken en auto, 
and Maurice Maeterlinck praised "the wonderful unknown beast" 
for its attributes as a conquerer of space. 

The automobilist is generally decried— by those who are not 
themselves automobilists— as a speed fiend who drives to the 
common danger of all other classes of humanity, in all places 
and at all times. This idea is a fallacy, as is proved by the figures 
recently evolved by the Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain. 

They sought to prove that a ten-mile-an-hour limit for auto- 
mobiles was ridiculous when a horse-drawn omnibus was allowed 
to roll and career madly through London streets at 11.3 miles 
per hour, a cyclist at the rate of 15.85 miles, a private trap at 
13-55 miles, and butcher's and baker's boys in their nerve-racking, 
rattling carts at any speed they could attain, frequently fifteen, • 
sixteen, or even eighteen miles an hour. 

The automobilist can get up speed when he wants to, but 
first, last and all the time he has his mechanical horse under 
better control than are the sorry hacks who draw the hansoms 
on the Thames embankment at fifteen miles an hour, or the 
electric trams which run out through Battersea or Hounslow 
at twenty miles an hour or more. 

The fact that the automobile is as speedy a vehicle as it <s 
speaks well for its controllability; otherwise, we should all have 
met untimely deaths before now. The opponents of automo- 
' sm 5eem to forget that there is often as much danger for 
the occupants of the automobile, when it arrives in a tight place, 
as for those on the road or footpath, or in another vehicle. 

The comparative speed table reproduced herewith reduces the 
speed of modern locomotion in Europe to a common defiomina- 
°r, and should Prove interesting to students of that all-impor- 
ant present-day question of roads and road-making and all 
»at is thereto allied, and the question of speed and its relation 
to the needs of our modern life is a very potent one. 

in a dozen years "la vitesse" in most forms of locomotion has 
een sensibly increased, and though the figures given are of 



European recorded records the compar.sons hold equally good 
when viewed from either side of the big duck pond between us. 

Billington, an Englishman, swam the Seine as it flows down 
through the very heart of Paris at a speed of 5.700 kilometers 
an hour, a water record that has not been approached. 

Fantou, a Frenchman, made the circuit of Paris by road, on 
foot, walking, 36.600 kilometers in ali, at an average gait of 
11.350 kilometers an hour. Fantou also holds the European 
track-walking record of 12.565 kilometers an hour. 

Loys, a Greek, ran 13.600 kilometers in an hour on the road— 
with trainers, and Schrubb, an Englishman, did 18.741 kilometers 
in the hour on the track, with trainers. 

On horseback the record is 26.700 kilometers. It was mad* 
by Jobourg, mounted by the Marechal de Logis, Peyraud, who 
also covered 100 kilometers— Brussels-Ostend— in 4 hours 15 
minutes, an average of 23.500 kilometers an hour. 

In harness, Prince, belonging to and conducted by A. Roy, 
made 28 kilometers in the hour, on the road between Nangis 
and Verneuil-l'Etang, near Paris. 

Garin, a Frenchman, did 32 kilometers an hour on the road 
with bicycle trainers. 

Troning, a Norwegian, comes next in point of speed with 
32.370 kilometers to his credit, a skating record made on the ice 
of the lake at Davos, Switzerland. 

The road bicycle record, paced by an automobile, 35 kilo- 
meters an hour, was made by Huret, a Frenchman, on the Paris- 
Bordeaux road, 594 kilometers being covered in 16:35. 

The bicycle track record, without trainers, belongs to Ber- 
thet, 41.525 kilometers. This beats Petit-Breton's record of 
41. no kilometers. 

The hydroplane record (a baleau-glisseur which just skims 
the surface of the water, its power coming from a gasoline 
motor) the invention of Comte de Lambert, is 48 kilometers an 
hour, made off the coast. In the sheltered waters of the Seine 
below Paris a speed which worked out at 63 kilometers an hour 
was attained for a short distance. 

The aeronaut or dirigible balloon record for the hour seems 
still to rest with Count Zepplin's airship, Zepplin, 350 kilometers 
in 7 hours 30 minutes. This equals 46 kilometers an hour. 

The motor boat record, that of the Lorraine-Dietrich belong- 
ing to Perigon, is 54 kilometers. It was made in Normandy. 

The passenger-carrying steamship record belongs to the Viper, 
a cross-channel boat between England and France; 32 knots in 
the hour, equalling 59 kilometers. 

The balloon record for speed is undoubtedly that made by 
the Hirondelle in 1887, when the formidable vitesse of 145 kilo- 
meters an hour was attained between Saint-Denis and Neuilly- 
Saint-Front. Eighty-five kilometers were covered in 35 minutes. 

The motor-cycle record, on a road guarded by national troops, 
is held by Bucquet, 202 kilometers in 2 hours 12 minutes, the 
equal of 90 kilometers an hour. 

The bicycle track record, paced by motorcycles, belongs to the 
Frenchman, Guignard, 95.67 kilometers in the hour. 

The express train record is that of the run from the Paris 
Gare du Nord to Amiens (the Paris-Calais Rapide). The 131 
kilometers take I hour 35 minutes, or 131 kilometers an hour. 

Automobile records in general are apt to be things of dispute 
these days, but the following are unquestionable recorded times, 
which may or may not be records in the light of the personal 
knowledge of other phenomenal, if seemingly fantastic, results 
achieved by the modern speed king, the automobile. In the 
Grand Prix race of 1907, on the Seine-Inferieur circuit, Nazzaro 
on a Fiat averaged 114 kilometers an hour for the entire dis- 
tance. On June 9, 1908, the same driver and car went over to 
England in answer to S. F. Edge's challenge and set up a record 
for the Brooklands track of 120 miles— 184 kilometers — an hour, 
over a total distance of 27 1-2 miles. Nazzaro deserves addi- 
tional credit for this performance on account of his unfamiliarity 
with the course and the necessity of carrying a mechanician. 

The Siemens-Halske electric car, on a section of specially laid 
track between Berlin and Jossen, made 210 kilometers an hour. 
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A Haze of Smoke Obscured Our View of the City. 

D EADERS of Daudet will remember that Tartarin de Taras- 
IV con was made up of two diametrically opposed tempera- 
mental halves. He was a combination of Quixotic love for 
travels and adventure on the one hand, and Sancho Panzaic love 
for home and comfort on the other. Quixotic Tartarin would 
say to himself: "Sally forth into the world of adventure and 
cover yourself with glory." Sancho Tartarin would whisper: 
Stay at home and cover yourself with flannel" 
The writer confesses to a similar make-up. Maps are studied, 

T 2t vt* T fead ' a ? d 3 trip is Iaid out months in advance, 
with all the pleasures of anticipation. 

When the time of departure arrives, Sancho has his innings, 

rat?" WW a /' SeS - ^ ab ° Ut Cha " ginB tir " the mud »d 

2,1 TV 7 m W ^ " hUng UP " the mount ™* with 
major mechanical troubles or with a leak in the gasoline system? 

tarn? Would it not be more comfortable to sit under the shade 
of our own big wh.te oak, and read and doze? Usually the 
Quixotic half comes out ahead, and we pack our luggage in the 
hamper, fill the lunch basket, and we are off 
But once a compromise was struck between the Sancho and 

oLPnfT In*? tHe trip ° Ver ,he rou * h rugged 
roads of the Allegheny mountains was abandoned for a delfght- 
ful little run around near by, where "home, sweet home," can 
be reached quickly, whether the machine is willing or not 

Passing through Bellevue, where property is worth $300 a foot 
and where the streets are so bad that your teeth are almost 
shaken out of your head, we cross the Allegheny river, and wend 
our way through the grime-laden atmosphere of Pittsburg. We 
pass the Carnegie Institute, and take off our caps and bow to 
the genius of the man who can earn a million dollars a week 
while playing golf four thousand miles away. We pass over 
the smooth roads of Schenley Park, whose beautiful green 
grass and foliage are turned brown, and, in some places, black 
by the grimy, brown, ore-laden atmosphere, polluted by the mills 
which have made P.ttsburg. We speed on, that we may the 
sooner rid our lungs of the filthy atmosphere, and fill them 
with the pure air of the open country. 

We keep the speedometer right up to the legal point If it 
passes it, it is because of the vibration of the machine. We 
hurry through Highland Park, over the Allegheny river 
and, taking the Evergreen road, we are soon among the beauti- 



ful hills and fields of Western Pennsylvania. We then turn 
into the Perrysville plank road, and, going east, we turn down 
into the Lowries run road. We bowl along, coasting over this 
smooth, newly improved highway, and our Quixotic half has 
his innings. Is this not better than sitting at home reading 
about some other fellow's trip? 

When we get to the next hill, however, some misgivings arise. 
Our power is nearly gone. The vehicle is not running hard, for 
it just coasted beautifully, even on the less steep portion of the 
down grade. The motor does not seem to be skipping, and, to 
make sure, as well as to see if the muffler is choked, we open 
the cut-out. There is no skipping, the explosions are very weak, 
and cutting out does not increase the power. The gasoline valve 
on the carbureter is opened and closed slightly without any 
effect. The dry cells and storage battery both are in good con- 
dition, and both give equal results. The valves are tight, their 
lift is right, and the compression is good and equal. 

Here is a bad state of affairs. We are on a valley road, in 
a pocket, to get out of which it is necessary to climb some steep 
hills. We must fix things or abandon the machine and "hike" 
five miles in the blazing hot sun. Sancho Panza says: "I told 
you so." We sweat for an hour trying to locate the trouble, 
and then sit down to think and reason, and to allow the motor 
and ourselves to cool off. We now do what we should have 
done in the first place— make a diagnosis. 

We have made the same blunder that is made in most repair 
shops, where they take a machine all apart to find the trouble, 
instead of reasoning out the probable source of the difficulty. 
They do an exploratory operation instead of making a diagnosis. 
We reason that the weak explosions heard when the muffler 
was cut out could not have been from faulty carburetion or 
there would have been at least an occasional skip. Could there 
be an obstruction in the exhaust pipe? The symptoms were 
so like a choked muffler, except the failure to cure by the open- 
ing of the cut-out. 

By this time the exhaust pipe is cool, and when we take it 
apart and find a piece of a baffle plate choking it up almost 
completely, we remember that after coasting that last hill 
we had a terrific explosion in the muffler because we failed to 
close the throttle when we shut off the spark. 

We connect up the exhaust pipe, wash off the grease and dirt 
in the stream, brush our clothes, start the motor, and hear with 
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A Pennsylvania Oil Producer's Home and Derrick. 



joy the deafening cannonading of the cut-out explosions. Never 
was noise more musical to the trained automobile car than that. 

We bowl along through the valley, crossing and recrossing 
the brook. We come to a sudden ending of our smooth mac- 
adam, and bump along over the rough clay, just dried after recent 
rains. It is one of the galling things to a Western Pennsyl- 
vania autoist that all good roads lead to bad ones. Allegheny 
county has been improving roads in patches here and there, so 
that only a few continuous miles are yet available. 

Soon we come to something worse. The Telford foundation 
has been laid, sharp stones on edges, but the top layers of 
broken stone have not been added. This is ruinous to tires, 
but, hoping it will end at eveiy turn, we keep on, still thinking 
that it is a farther escape backward than forward. After four 




Shagbark Cottage Which Delighted Sancho Panza. 



miles have been traversed, we come to an utterly impassable 
road. We think of the four bad miles behind us and no extra 
casing along. Sancho Panza says: "I told you so." Fortu- 
nately, we discover a side road, which we take, over steep hills, 
through muddy, swampy, shaded valleys, where the sun has 
not yet had time to dry out the roads. 

We pass through old fields, where black old derricks a quarter 
of a century old, still stand, the wood preserved by the oil 
sprayed over the structure when the "gusher" was struck that 
made the owners wealthy at the rate of hundreds of dol- 
lars a day, a man's capital being figured in barrels of oil. 

Soon we reach the Perrysville road, on which we turn home- 
ward. After a good dinner, both Quixotic and Panzaic halves 
are satisfied by the pleasure of the summer afternoon's trip. 



THE MICHIGAN CONSTABLE TRUST. 

A party of amateur Sherlock Holmeses, while on an automobile 
tour through Michigan, succeeded in unearthing a copy of the 
rules in force among a certain band of constables operating 
there. By what devices and underhand methods it was obtained 
there is no need to relate. All autoists who intend to visit that 
State should read the rules and be prepared with the necessary 
equipment. They are: 

•til' °i , dlsooverln S a » approaching team, the automoblllst must 
siop offside and cover his machine with a tarpaulin painted to 
correspond with the scenery. 

..j .1 hC SPeed llm " on countr y roads this season will be secret 
ana the penalty for violation will be no for every mile an offender 
■s caught going in excess of it. 

wm K ! ".S Se a " automOD »e makes a team run away, the penaltv 
7mL ., the firat m,le ' * 100 for the second mile, J200 for the 
"lira mile, etc.. that the team runs, in addition to the usual charges 
">r damages. 

4. On approaching a corner where he cannot command a view 
v„m / ahCad ' tne aut omobllist must stop not less than 100 
ST. ? 6 turn ' toot hls horn ' rl "S a bell, fire a revolver, 
nanoo and send up three bombs at intervals of Ave minutes, 
a*™ „,.l m .°, bileS must be reasonably painted-that Is, so they will 
be T , P" 8 ""*' ensemble and not be startling. Thev must 
winter" SPriner ' S °' den summer - red In autumn, and white in 

a L^'!" n . 0b " es runn "Uf on country roads at night must send up 
Thev ™ .l eVCry mile and walt ten minutes for the road to clear. 
Roman candles Pr ° Ceed carefu " y ' blowing their horns and shooting 

farmer"^!!? 6 »" autom oblle comes up behind and wants to pass, the 
and Jm^i ' deafness until the autoist calls him a hard name, 

« wi then enter suit for defamation of character, 
mobile ™ em , bcrs of societ y will give up Sunday to chasing auto- 
*i«. a, sh00tln e and shouting at them, making arrests, and other- 
wise discouraging country touring on that day. 

scenic "J?" 6 ,? horse wl " not " ass an automobile. In spite of the 
ranidlv =1 the aut0 ">°l>lllst will take the machine apart as 

10 in P08s 'b'e and conceal the parts In the grass, 
roads ar "IT an automob " e approaches a farmer's house when the 
chauffeur ni' y " Slow down t0 one mlle an h our and the 
SDrinl<l«, , y the dust ln ,ront of the house with a hand 
Prinkler worked over the dashboard. 



LEGAL DECISIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

New York, July 27. — Two decisions that have been handed 
down during the past week or so by the courts in this jurisdiction 
are of considerable interest and importance to automobilists at 
large. Probably the one that will come in for the greatest com- 
mendation was the sentencing of Charles McLeod, a Brooklyn 
chauffeur, to six months in the penitentiary by Judge Norman 
S. Dike, for what is most familiarly known as "joy riding." It 
happened to be the second occasion on which McLeod had taken 
a machine from the garage at which he worked for the purpose 
of showing some of his friends how fast he could drive, and in 
each instance he ended by demolishing the car. He pleaded 
guilty to grand larceny in the second degree. 

The second decision is by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, and is to the effect that the owner of an auto- 
mobile is not responsible for damages inflicted by it upon a 
third party when in the hands of his servant for the latter's 
personal convenience. This was rendered in the case of Cun- 
ningham vs. Castle, which was an action brought to recover 
damages for injuries sustained by being rrn down by the de- 
fendant's automobile while under control of the driver, Henry 
Boes, for his own purposes. In the lower court the jury found 
for the complainant, but the Appellate Division reversed this 
and ordered a new trial, Justices Clarke, Ingraham and Scott 
concurring, while Justices Houghton and McLaughlin dissented. 



TOLLS DOUBLED ON A MARYLAND TURNPIKE, 

Baltimore, July 27. — The toll charge for automobiles has been 
doubled by the Frederick and Jefferson Turnpike Company, 
whose road runs between the city of Frederick and the village of 
Jefferson. This road is one of the best-kept highways in the 
country and the officials claim that the autos cause great harm 
to the pikes. The advanced rate will make the charge for two- 
seated autos 32 cents. The road is eight miles long, so that the 
cost per mile will be four cents. 
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A TOUR THAT UNDENIABLY DEMONSTRATED 

When 28 automobiles out of 46 can travel 1,675 miles 
in 12 days, observing a schedule that demanded much over 
roads fluctuating suddenly from excellent to vile, and re- 
ceive attention from driver and mechanic limited to the use 
of parts earned on the vehicle, the percentage of clean- 
score finishers supplies a demonstration of the American 
automobile that should be acceptable even to those few 
skeptics who have been waiting for public proof that th* 
new means of individual transport had reached that stag 
of perfection which would commend it to all as reliable 
and assured for short and long hauls 

Surely even the most exacting could not ask anything 
more convincing than what was accomplished by !2 
mobiles participating in the "fifth annual reliability toT 

t ng sho n u 2 I AmeriCa " Aut ° m0bile Associated 
it should be here mentioned that, besides the perfect- 
score brigade, the survivors of the hardest test ever 
asked of motor-driven vehicles, either here or abroad n 
eluded others which fell short of a cE££T^ 

?reI arg W, S ° SCant ^ thCy e " titIed t0 alm OSt equal 
credit When one adds a half dozen official and press 
cars which practically duplicated what had been done by 

t^TIT' reliabiHty Sh ° win S S ains mo re ^ t«e 
tullness of the measure. 

Automobile endurance runs are sporting propositions 



only in a minor sense, and the general public is mainly in- 
terested in being informed as to what cars have met the 
extraordinary touring conditions called for. If more than 
one car answers these requirements, the interest of the 
automobile-buying public is that much increased, for the 
greater number of clean-score participants — providing the 
contest is one really Reserving of the name— makes evi- 
dent the reliability of automobiles as now produced. 

It is a fact, however, that a certain percentage of the 
public are particularly interested in any sort of a contest, 
human or mechanical, or combining both, and to satisfy 
these it may or may not be advisable, according to the 
viewpoint, to continue an automobile endurance run until 
a winner is evolved for any trophy which may be offered. 

If independent owners, for their own sporting amuse- 
ment, were the only entrants in automobile contests of a 
reliability nature, and insistent upon a right to a finish, a 
single winner would be a natural sequence. But it is the 
makers themselves who now pay the heavy bills, and, 
haying met the extraordinary touring conditions by par- 
ticipating in a reliability contest, they are entitled to a 
reasonable amount of unquestioned publicity for having 
successfully passed the hard mechanical examination. 

Therefore, while it might be a matter of interest in 
some quarters, it would seem that it really mattered little 
whether or not the tie was decided in the matter of hold- 
ing the Glidden trophy, for, if no club team won it, it 
naturally reverted to the A. A. A. touring board, to be 
held until the contest of another year. To have penalized 
a car at the conclusion of the tour because it checked in a 
minute earlier than it was required to do would have been 
action somewhat unusual when all attendant circum- 
stances explained elsewhere were taken into consideration. 
I he most scrutinizing discoverer of technicalities might so 
rule, and he would find those who agreed with him. But 
a common-sense interpretation of the incident would not 
have blackened the otherwise faultless mechanical record 
ot the car for such a palpable and indirect error in math- 
ematics which, if it gained nothing for the car, cer- 
tainly should not have counted against it. It might be 
said, too that a rule of this indefinite sort might better be 
lett out of future conditions of endurance runs. 

If winners must be had at the conclusion of endur- 
ance runs they can be more sensibly obtained by an exam- 
nation, of the cars, letting general condition decide any 
ties which may exist. 

n,S t0 "l 3 St ° ry ful1 of P raise for the endurance 
qualities of American automobiles, and a sporting sequel 
may or may not be a necessity, according to the manner 
m which one looks at the proposition as a whole. 

it is now plainly apparent that the American automobile 
over T" SUPen ° r t0 any P ro longed contest conducted 
lIZ A TT an r ° ads with due observance to the existing 
exceis nf !Sf ■ V tHuS (lem onstrated is greatly in 
- c« 01 anything which it might be asked to perform in 

han w u % an ° Wner wh0 mi Sht demand much more 
utnLTJt h u 3Verage autoist ' wh o does not expect to 
utilize the highways as a race course 

nex?ve C aH« What ° f a C ° nteSt shoi "d be P^ned for 
I would mat -f !" equiri "S most careful consideration, 
shorid \ L TZ 3 hkdy Proposition that the tour of 1909 
S Sates wh SOmewhere ^ the center of these United 
gained aHto 7* ilin S has not yet lost its recently 

gamed newness, and where roads are scarcely such in 
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ASK FOR ROADS TO COMPLETE VANDERBILT CUP CIRCUIT 



PROGRESS on the 12-mile stretch of the Long Island Motor 
Parkway, between Central Park and Meadow Brook, has so 
far advanced as to positively insure its completion for the Van- 
derbilt Cup race and justify the commission is going ahead in 
securing the use of the existing highways to complete the 30-mile 
circuit 

Accordingly, on Tuesday last A. R. Pardington, on behalf of 
the Vanderbilt Cup Commission, made to the Board of Super- 
visors of Nassau county formal application for permission for 
the use of about a score of miles of the county roads in the 
towns of Oyster Bay, Hempstead and North Hempstead for 
elimination trials between 5 and 10 o'clock on the morning of 
Saturday, October 10, and for the Vanderbilt race itself on 
Saturday, October 24, from 5 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

The board has set Monday, August 3, at 10 o'clock in the 
morning, for a public hearing at the courthouse at Mineola. 
In view of the fact that permission has readily been granted for 
previous Vanderbilt races, and in the face of the undisputable 
eagerness of the Nassau county citizens for the running of the 
race, with its attendant liberal pouring of the fraternity's money 
into the county, there seems to be little doubt of the desired 
permission being granted. In its application, filed at Mineola, 
the Cup Commission outlines the course desired as follows : 

Beginning at the Round Swamp road at or near the juncture 
with a road known as the Manetto Hill road to Plainview, thence 
on a straight road to Woodbury and east along the Woodbury 
road to a point or juncture of the Woodbury road with the 
Jericho turnpike, over the Jericho turnpike west to Jericho 



village, thence south from Jericho village, on the Massapequa- 
Oyster Bay road to its point of juncture with the Jericho turn- 
pike, thence west over the Jericho turnpike to the old Westbury 
road, thence south to the Old Country road and easterly along 
the Old Country road to Merrick or Whale Neck avenue; thence 
along Merrick avenue to a point about 400 feet north of the Cen- 
tral branch of the Long Island Railroad to the roadway of the 
Long Island Motor Parkway. 

Though entries for the Vanderbilt Cup race do not close until 
September 1, with the privilege of making nominations up to 
October 1, the commission has received ample assurance of a 
representative field of American contenders, and is confident of 
a sufficient number of competing foreign cars to preserve the 
international character of the race. Entries are now being made. 

Robert Graves, a member of the commission, who has pur- 
chased the Mercedes which won this year's Grand Prix, has 
not yet made known his intentions as between substituting the 
newer car for Janatzy's Mercedes of the 1906 race already en- 
tered by him, or putting the Grand Prix winner in as an addi- 
tional entry. A six-cylinder Mora has already been entered. 

An announcement was made Tuesday of the entry of a special 
Chalmers-Detroit of 50-horsepower, it being entered in the name 
of J. S. Harrington, of the Worcester Automobile Club. The 
car will be driven by Oliver Light, who is well-known. 

The nomination of two Locomobiles and two Thomas cars 
seems assured. There are also in circulation reports of intended 
entries of an Apperson, an Acme, a Chadwick, a Frayer-Miller 
and two more Chalmers-Detroits by their makers. 



FRENCH CLUB AT WORK ALONE ON J 909 RACE RULES 



PARIS, July 23.— The absence of two of its most prominent 
engineers, Louis Renault and Henri Brasier, was largely 
responsible for the Racing Board deferring its decision on the 
regulations for the 1909 Grand Prix at the meeting this week. 
The gathering of the Racing Board, the first since the Dieppe 
event, was occupied in talking over the situation for next year, 
but was not productive of any important decision. It was de- 
cided in principle, however, that there should be a race in 1909, 
thus putting an end to the rumors that, as the result of the 
recent defeat, the Grand Prix would be abandoned. 

In all probability a decision regarding next year's regulations 
will be made within a week, the intention of the Commission 
Sportive being to announce the conditions and place of the race 
practically twelve months in advance, so that constructors will 
have an opportunity of preparing well ahead and of testing the 
actual racers on the course before it is closed for the necessary 
repairs prior to the race. 

Regarding the rules to be adopted, there is complete confusion 
at the Commission Sportive. A still further limitation of the 
bore in order to reduce speed to the limit which tires can reason- 
ably be hoped to maintain is strongly supported. On the other 
hand, M. Arnoult, the vice-president of the technical board of 
the club, declares in favor of full liberty, maintaining that the 
tire element alone is sufficient check upon exaggerated horse- 
Power. The recent race is an argument in favor of M. Arnoult's 
theory, the fastest cars in the Grand Prix all being killed out 
as the result of tire trouble caused by their excessive speed. 

There is something of an anomaly in the Racing Board of 
the French Club seeking to settle the rules of the race without 
any reference to the other members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Recognized Automobile Clubs. The burlesqueness of 
the situation does not even escape the Frenchman, who asks 
why, after so strongly protesting the independent rules of the 
Vanderbilt race, the Commission Sportive should meet with 



the avowed purpose of drawing up rules for its 1909 speed test, 
which will not be in conformity with the decisions of the 
Ostend conference. Doubtless the Belgian decision of 1907 was 
only intended to apply to the races of 1908, but if it needed the 
combined clubs of Europe to formulate a set of rules for the 
present year, why should a single club usurp that power for 
1909; the fact that it is anxious to make early arrangements is 
not sufficient excuse for the irregularity. 

Despite the serious drubbing that the Dieppe district has re- 
ceived at the hands of the French club, the Norman authorities 
have boldly come forth with a request for the race to be held 
a third year in their district. The chances are that the request 
will be turned down without thanks. Drivers still remember 
that a few of their number had to spend a day in jail for ex- 
ceeding a ridiculously low speed limit, and that others had to 
meet fines for exceeding 15 miles an hour with cars that could 
not be throttled down to such a crawl. The Racing Board is 
sore over the bad condition of the course and the stupidity 
shown in the tarring arrangements, while the treasurer is not 
likely soon to forget that the Prefect of the district demanded 
734 free grandstand seats for himself and his friends, and 
thereby reduced the profits by $6,036. 

There are half a dozen districts ready to make every sacrifice 
to secure the 1909 race, the favorite for the moment being the 
Anjou district, a few miles to the west of Tours, and on the 
border of the beautiful chateau country, well known by all 
foreign tourists. A strong argument in favor of the district 
is a subvention of $20,000. 

Though all the accounts are not yet in, it is estimated that 
the recent race will leave a profit for the Racing Board equal 
if not greater than that of the 1907 event, despite the reduction 
of the town indemnity from $20,000 to $10,000. 

The voiturette race of itself, though well attended, was not 
sufficient to make expenses. 
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BAD WEATHER MADE OSTEND MEET TIMES SLOW 



OSTEND, BELGIUM, July 23.— Rain spoiled the last day of 
the Ostend meet, which in the past has been famous for 
the breaking of records. When the powerful Grand Prix cars 
lined up for their fling at mile and kilometer distances the wind 
was blowing half a gale and the rain was descending in torrents, 
with the result, as can readily be supposed, that no record went 
by the board during the 1908 gathering. The Belgian method of 
making mile and kilometer tests is for the cars to cover the dis- 
tance in both directions, the times being totalled and the aver- 
age maintained as the official performance. 
Hautvast, who handled the Bayard-Clement 155 millimeter 



machine which fell down on him in the Grand Prix, made the 
fastest time on the flying kilometer, his total time for the two 
tests being 45 2-5. Rigal, also on a Bayard-Clement, took second 
place with .46 4-5 ; Gabriel on the Grand Prix Mors was clocked 
in 49 2-5; S. F. Edge's six-cylinder Napier could not do better 
than :50 4-5, and De le Marra's Fiat finished in :55 1-5. 

For the mile test, standing start, Hautvast again scored, his 
Bayard-Clement covering the double distance in 1 -.33 4-5 ; Gabriel 
ran the Mors into second position with 1 :39 3-5 ; Rigal got third 
place for the Bayard-Clement with I =48, and De la Marra was 
again tail-ender on the Fiat with 1 159. 



COURSE ANNOUNCED FOR SAVANNAH RACE. 

The Automobile Club of America has definitely announced 
at Savannah, Ga., the course for its "Grand Prize of America," 
and work has been started to prepare it for the race. The course 
is 2673 miles long, and will be covered fifteen times, making a 
total distance of 400.85 miles. While the road surface is un- 
doubtedly excellent, no record-breaking speed can be expected on 
account of the great number of turns. There are at least a 
dozen right-angled corners, and two or three even sharper; the 




Routa of "Grand Prize of America" Course at Savannah. 

longest straightaway stretch is about two and a half miles. An 
elimination race may be held three days before the main event, 
as the A. C. A. officials expect will be necessary, and a proposed 
200-mile light car race is talked of the day before. 

The course will be patrolled by State militia and a detail of 
police, and if these repeat their good work of last year there 
should be no trouble from the crowds. The present grandstand 
holding 8,000 persons will be enlarged, with ample parking space 
nearby. All information concerning hotels and boarding-houses 
will be furnished through a special bureau. 



AERONAUT FARHAN ARRIVES IN NEW YORK. 

When the Touraine steamed into New York harbor last Sun- 
day morning with Henry Farman on board it was met by an 
enthusiastic delegation from the Aero Club of America, who 
transferred the aviator to their tugboat and escorted him to the 
Hotel Astor. Later in the day Mr. Farman went out to the 
Brighton Beach race track, where the flying exhibitions will 
begin August 1, and looked over the ground. He seemed very 
much pleased, but took occasion to warn his companions not to 
expect him to fly away over the housetops or soar into the 
clouds, for developments had not reached that as yet. 

"We must remember," said Farman, "that there is a great 
difference between the aeroplane and the dirigible balloon. At 
present the latter has the best of it, at least from the spectacular 
side, but there is no doubt that the aeroplane will prove far 
superior as its development progresses. I always go upon the 
principle, however, that it is better to be a live experimenter than 
a dead dare-devil." Farman's machines arrived on the Kroon- 
land and were immediately transferred to Brighton Beach, where 
they will be set up at once. 



RACE PROMOTERS CASH A $7,000 RAIN BET. 

It will be remembered that the coterie of multi-millionaire 
racing enthusiasts summering at Long Branch resolved to take 
no chances of unfavorable weather making the meet they pro- 
moted at Elkwood Park, on the Fourth of July, a financial 
failure, hit upon the expedient of insuring themselves against a 
storm on that day. Accordingly, by the payment of $1,400 
premium, they secured at the Lloyds', in London, insurance to 
the amount of $7,000 against one-tenth of an inch rainfall on 
that day. The promoters were easy winners of the 5 to 1 bet 

The Vanderbilt Cup Commission has invariably insured itself 
against damage suits, and similar insurance was taken out by 
the Briarcliff race promoters. 

In view of the outcome of the precaution taken by the Long 
Branch race givers, it is not at all unlikely that in future many 
of the big automobile events will be thus insured against financial 
loss. Race promoters, grandstand builders and other holders of 
privileges will probably seek the Lloyds to make their good 
things sure things. 



INDIANA'S GOVERNOR IS CONSERVATIVE. 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 27.— The rumor reached here last 
week that Indianapolis is in a fair way to get the American 
automobile derby to be run under the auspices of the Chicago 
Automobile Club. The only thing in the way, it is said, to pre- 
vent the State from getting the race would be the refusal of 
Governor J. Frank Hanly to lend the services of the State 
troops to police the course. The Governor has been on a lecture 
tour for several days and has not been seen on the subject so 
far. However, it is believed that he would not consent to the 
State troops aiding such a race, as he is decidedly conservative. 

It is reported that a 26-mile course in the vicinity of Crown 
Point in the northern part of Indiana has been decided upon, 
and it would be necessary to have the military forces patrol the 
course to prevent accidents to spectators. 



CALDWELL, VANDERBILT PUBLICITY MAN. 

Henry Caldwell, whose "Gasoline Gossip" column in the New 
York Evening Telegram attracted widespread notice during its 
printing, has taken charge of the publicity department of the 
Vanderbilt Cup race, which means that the work will be ex- 
ceptionally well done and satisfactory generally to all newspaper 
men. Mr. Caldwell's office will be at 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, in a room added to the A. A. A. headquarters. 

MARYLAND STARTS ROAD IMPROVEMENT WORK. 

Baltimore, Md., July 27.— Routes for improved highways in 
Calvert and St. Mary's counties, in southern Maryland, have 
been selected by the Good Roads Commission. This is the first 
Tt l° r tHe construction o f the system of State roads for 
which $5,000,000 was appropriated by the Maryland legislature. 
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THINGS DOING AMONG THE AUTO CLUBS 



ATLANTIC CITY CLUB FLAGS THE FLAGGERS. 

Atlantic City, N. J., July 27. — Automobile travelers ap- 
proaching this city, from whatever direction, will find the 
roads patrolled by county constables. To offset these pests, the 
Atlantic City Automobile Club has established counter-patrols, 
each man armed with a huge yellow flag bearing the emblem in 
black letters, "Police trap ahead — slow down." The business of 
the yellow flagmen will be to locate the traps and station them- 
selves accordingly — moving from place to place with the Vidocqs 
and checkmating them at all times. The yellow-flaggers have 
been on duty but a few days, yet in that short time they have 
done excellent work— so excellent, in fact, that they have aroused 
the ire of the constables, who threaten to nab them if they inter- 
fere with their legitimate prey. So bitter has the feeling of the 
cops become that they threaten to even .cause the arrest of the 
Atlantic City club officials on the charge of obstructing justice 
and abetting violations of the law. Certain it is that the arrests 
of automobilists during the past week have practically ceased. 

A number of Chelsea cottagers, whose business takes them to 
Philadelphia every day, have organized an exclusive motor club 



JERSEY CLUB WILL RACE AND PROTEST LAW. 

Wildwood-by-the-Sea, N. J., July 27.— There will be a great 
gathering of automobilists here on Friday evening, July 31, to 
protest against the many injustices of the New Jersey motor 
law. The affair will be under the auspices of the Motor Club of 
Wildwood, and the date was selected on account of the great 
influx of motorists expected here to witness the "sprint" races 
on the Central avenue boulevard the following afternoon. The 
meeting will be the first gun in a strenuous campaign of the 
motor clubs and hotel keepers against the Frelinghuysen law, 
which, while proving decidedly obnoxious to motorists, espe- 
cially those from outside the State, has taken thousands of 
dollars from the pockets of the seashore bonifaces, who com- 
plain that automobile travel has fallen off 50 per cent., as com- 
pared with last year — this, notwithstanding that with the mar- 
velous growth of the sport elsewhere, a 50 per cent, increase 
could have been otherwise looked for. 

The three Philadelphia clubs are taking a lively interest in 
the meeting, and are endeavoring to secure a big turnout of 
their members. "Charlie" Swayne, former president of the 




Third Annual Outing Given by the Ontario Motor League to the Orphan Children of Toronto, Friday, July 



which they call the "D-T Association." (They are kept con- 
stantly busy explaining that the initials stand for "Daily Trips" 
and not "Delirium Tremens.") The "D-T's" go to and from 
business each day in their cars instead of patronizing the rail- 
road's flyers and find the scheme highly enjoyable. Traveling 
together, any breakdown likely to result in delay is discounted 
by the owner getting into another car and leaving his own car in 
charge of a chauffeur, who, after fixing the car or getting it 
fixed, brings it on to its destination, where its owner finds it 
ready for him. 



ARREST OF A CLUB'S SPAGHETTI SCATTERER. 

Coatesville, Pa., July 27.— But eleven of the expected half a 
hundred cars participated in last Saturday's endurance run of 
the Automobile Club of Chester County, because of a dispiriting 
aU-day downpour. The course was to Oxford and return- 
about 80 miles— and the roads were hub-deep in many places, 
the competitive feature of the affair was practically aban- 
doned, and the run home degenerated into a flounder, which 
"suited in a pair of Buicks— John Boyd's and Dr. H. S. Scott's 

finishing first and second, with J. H. Maynard's Ford third. 

The contestants were hot over the arrest of the pilot, Walter 
J- W. Jones, in West Chester, for scattering confetti at the 
Ums , Thc Meanly officials asserted that Jones had "cluttered 

U P the streets with his d d paper," and the culprit was 

mulcted a five spot by Burgess Reid. Jones stripped off a twenty 

rom a fat roll, and the burgess had to run all over town to get 
' changed. The run was almost on his heels when he got away. 



Quaker City Motor Club, now lives here, and has guaranteed 
a big representation of his clubmates. The Philadelphia and 
Germantown clubs will also be largely represented, while there 
will be delegates not only from every automobile organization 
in southern New Jersey, but from every club within fifty miles 
of Philadelphia. Northern New Jersey and New York have 
also been invited to send representatives. 

The Wildwood protest, it is understood, will be followed up 
in September by a similar meeting in Atlantic City, under the 
auspices of the Automobile Club and the Hotel Men's Association 
of that resort. To the latter gathering every club in the New 
Jersey federation will be invited to send delegates. It cannot 
be denied that the Frelinghuysen law. has kept automobile tour- 
ists out of the State. It is apparent to everyone in any way 
connected with the business in the south Jersey shore resorts. 

Next Saturday's races— the affair is officially termed "The 
Midsummer Meet"— promises to be even more successful than 
those held on the glorious Fourth. The numerous events else- 
where kept down the entry list on that occasion. 

ANOTHER CLUB IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Batavia, N. Y., July 27.— The autoists of this city have or- 
ganized a club and elected the following officers: President, 
Arthur G. Hough; vice-president, Raymond M. Walker; secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. Dean Hickox; executive committee, the 
officers and Charles Shaul, W. W. Kinne and J. W. Leseur. 
Nearly fifty business and professional men stand ready to join 
and a meeting will soon be held to complete the organization. 
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AUTOMOBILE INTEREST AROUND MASON AND DIXON'S LINE 

By P. S. SLY, Travblino Corrbspondbht for thb Actouobilj. 



ROANOKE, Va., July 25.— Roads in this part of Virginia are 
only fair, but Roanoke lies within four miles of the 
through road leading from Hagerstown, Md., to Bristol, Tenn., 
a stretch of macadam that is fully 300 miles long, so that auto- 
ists are not at a loss for a stamping ground. It is evident that 
interest in automobiling is growing apace here, as the Roanoke 
Automobile Association has just been organized with J. H. 
Marsteller as president, and C. M. Arms, as secretary and treas- 
urer, and as there are now about 75 resident owners of machines 
in the city, the association will have plenty of material to draw 
on for its charter membership. While the through road not only 
offers a long stretch for pleasure runs, but also serves as a con- 
venient connecting link between many small places in this part 
of the State, it does not naturally take the place of the network 
of good roads between places of importance and out in the 
open, that every part of this country should be able to boast, so 
that the new association will begin to make its influence felt in 
this direction as soon as it gets under way. 

Dealers here report that business has been good during the 
present season, and still continues so, buying in this part of the 
country not being confined to the opening of the fair weather 
season by any means. There are two good garages, the Virginia 
Motor Car Company, representing the Maxwell, operating one, 
while the Roanoke Automobile Company, which handles the 
Rambler, Ford and Buick, runs the other. In addition to these, 
J. F. Munger & Son represent the Reo. 

Harrisburg a Strong Automobiling Center. 

Harrisburg, Pa., July 28.— For its size, this city can well lay 
claim to being one of the best populated in the East, from the 
automobile point of view, there being about 500 cars in use here. 
This, in spite of the fact that there are but few good macadam 
roads in the county, the only ones of importance being those 
leading to Reading and to Gettysburg, both of which are very 
popular runs. The remainder of the roads roundabout are 
only fair and offer but small inducement to the autoist who does 
not have to use them from necessity or convenience. The chief 
factor in the fostering of automobile interest here is the Harris- 
burg Motor Club, of which Vance C. McCormick is president, 
J. C Michener, treasurer, and J. Sidney Sible, secretary- 
American Mors taxicabs have been introduced here, six of 
these cars now plying regularly for hire, while it is noticeable 
that a number of the city's business houses have gone in for 
commercial vehicles, as quite a few automobile trucks of various 



sizes and styles are to be noted in service. There are several 
up-to-date garages and quite a number of well-known American 
cars are represented, the Harrisburg Auto Company handling 
the Rambler, Ford, Reo, White, Peerless, Stoddard-Dayton and 
Stanley, while the Central Pennsylvania Auto Company has the 
Cadillac and the Buick, and the Keystone Motor Company repre- 
sents the Pullman, Jackson and Atlas. All of the above main- 
tain garages, while Andrew Redmond does an agency business, 
handling the Maxwell and the Columbus electrics. Business is 
reported as good by all the dealers, but not quite up to the mark 
set by last year, which was the best the trade here has had. 

Nation's Battle-ground a Place of Fine Roads. 

Gettysbugc, Pa., July 27. — There are few more attractive 
places to the autoist than the National Park here, not only from 
its historic and scenic interest, but from its network of fine ma- 
cadam roads over which the visitor can easily reach all of the 
prominent features of the far-stretching battle-ground over 
which the most decisive encounter of the Civil War was fought 
Autoists who tour anywhere in Pennsylvania within striking dis- 
tance of Gettysburg seldom fail to make a detour to take in the 
sights of the battle-field with its endless monuments and tablets 
erected to commemorate the valor of those who gave up their 
lives in the three-day fight, and it goes without saying that this 
number would be vastly increased could the field be reached by 
good roads from any point of the compass. The Lincoln Me- 
morial road, now in course of construction and which will con- 
nect Gettysburg with Washington, should be the cause of bring- 
ing a large number of visitors from the National Capital. 

Flourishing Clubs in Small Pennsylvania Cities. 

William sport, Pa., July 27.— There are only a few paved 
roads in this section of Pennsylvania, but the common dirt roads 
are good during the summer and fall, which probably accounts 
for the unusually flourishing condition of the Williamsport 
Automobile Club. This organization is headed by W. C Riley, 
president, the other officers being Charles D. Wolf, treasurer, 
and F. G. Sweet, secretary, and it now has 80 progressive auto- 
ists on its membership roll. The club does a great deal to foster 
interest in automobiling and is deservedly prosperous, its annual 
hill-climb and race meets being events of importance in this part 
of the State. Its membership is rapidly on the increase, and it 
is making its influence felt for the betterment of the roads and 
autoing conditions generally. 



INDIANAPOLIS INSISTS ON REGISTRATION* 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 27.— The Indianapolis authorities have 
made good their threat to arrest automobile owners who failed 
to take out the city license last year. More than twenty arrests 
have been made during the past week, and it is said they will 
be continued until about 250 persons have been arrested. Local 
owners are indignant, but there seems to be nothing they can 
do, as the police court is assessing fines of $1 and costs, amount- 
ing to fn in each instance where a 1507 license fee was not 
paid. No exceptions are being made, even if a 1908 fee has been 
paid, and a legal test of the law will immediately be made. 

Last year, at license paying time, a test case was going through 
the courts to test the validity of the Indianapolis license ordi- 
nance. It was argued that it conflicted with the State registra- 
tion law, but the courts held differently. The arrests last week 
were of business and professional men, principally in the down- 
town district. Other owners are to be arrested this week, but 
so far no one has suggested testing the attempt to collect a back 
license fee. 



BAN PUT ON OFFENSIVE EXHAUSTS. 

After August 1 New York drivers must keep a sharp eye on 
their exhausts, at least while on the driveways under the con- 
trol of the Park Commissioners. Otherwise they may receive 
some unpleasant attentions from the park police. At a meeting 
° f ., the Board last Fr 'day the following ordinance was adopted: 

"No person shall be permitted to run a motor vehicle in the 
parks or parkways of this city, under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Parks, which emits from the exhaust or muffler 
thereof offensive quantities of smoke or gas or disagreeable 
odors," which means that the smoke and smell must go. 

The worst offenders are said to have been the various taxicab 
companies. As the cabs are mostly handled by inexperienced 
drivers, some of the companies have standing orders that the 
exhausts must always be kept smoking, in order that the engines 
may be sure of ample lubrication. This practice will now have 
to be stopped. Similar ordinances against offensive exhausts 
have long been in force in Paris, as well as many other cities, 
and have had a salutary effect. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF KISSELKAR MODELS FOR J909 



FOR the coming season the Kisselkar will be represented by 
distinctive models, two of them designed for the buyers of 
light and handy cars, and a third, which is an entirely new addi- 
tion to the Kisselkar line, consisting of a six-cylinder 60-horse- 
power touring model. Although the Kisselkar at $2,000 created 
no little sensation when it first made its appearance, the new- 
comers are considerably more in the way of eye-openers, as they 
are built on precisely the same lines as this year's $2,000 car, 
but are listed at $1,350 in the roadster type and $1,500 as a tour- 
ing car. The Kisselkar has shown what it is made of by its 
excellent performances in competition with cars costing consid- 
erably more, so that there is little doubt that the announcement 
of a car of this quality at such a substantial reduction in price 
will give rise to an immediate and strong popular demand for 
this Western product. The new models will be smaller than 




Attractive Ensemble of the Naw $1,600 Kisselkar. 

Hrl. 0 "^^ 1 t K f sseIkar - but i» every other particular will be iden- 
«cai with their higher-priced prototype . except for the propor- 
tionate reduction in horsepower. 

Specifications Compare Well with High-priced Cars. 

In view of the low prices at which the new Kisselkars of the 
ugM type are listed, the manner in which their specifications 
ally with those of cars selling at much higher figures makes 
mem of unusual interest to the large number of buyers who 
«ave l 0 „ g been on the , ookout {m somethjng Qf this kind The 

™ or is of the four-cylinder vertical type, the cylinders being 
as in pairs, while their dimensions are 4 1-4 inches "square," 
'nat ,s, the bore and stroke are the same. The motor is rated at 
<IZ* h0rsep ? wer and is designed to run at a moderate normal 
P«d, thus making for a durable engine and one that is free 
trom vibration Either a Schebler or a Stromberg carbureter 

oiler w IiTk ' Wbi ' e 3 P ositive 'y dr iven, force-feed mechanical 
1 take care of the lubrication, ignition being by means of 
mir, S, ^ dard "^'tension system, employing a set of accu- 
mulators and dry cells as the source of current. For transmitting 

sbS^a- " C ° ne Clutch wi " be used in connection with a three- 
<h,i, H gear " Set on the elective plan, driving by propeller 
nan to a floating type of rear axle. The differential is of the 

A ge ". tyPe and large drivin S bevels are used. 
simolvT ° f the faCt that details have not been sli S hte d 
with t -r" ng Sell ' ng price down the rear ax 'e is equipped 
one th° r ° Uer bear ings on the pinion shaft, instead of 

ioint« U ? lnsunn « Perfect alignment, while Spicer universal 
drWn j dust -Proof grease cups are employed on both the 

■raig and propeller shafts. All control levers are drop-forg- 
pinned™ • machine d. keyed and bolted, instead of being taper 
from tli** K USUa ' low_ P ric ed construction. The axle ends 
hvHr,,r Mnter housin K are keyed to tubing and then put under 
7 ulic Pressure - In fact, everything is fastened in the most 



approved manner, only keys and bolts being employed, there 
being none of the usual taper pin fastenings such as were so 
commonly employed on cars of earlier vintages, and which were 
responsible for a very large part of the profanity that petty 
mechanical troubles gave rise to on many of the old timers. 

Regular Models Will Also Be Continued. 

The announcement of these new models is not to be regarded 
as being equivalent to the throwing over of the regular model 
of the Kisselkar which has shown up so well during the past 
season, as this is to be continued with scarcely any change. 
The general lines will be identically the same in numerous re- 
spects, but the car will represent a great deal more for the 
money than it has, and in view of the original figure this is 
saying a great deal. The body has been made six inches longer, 
while 36-inch wheels will be used instead of 34-inch, 
and in view of the initial expense for wheels 
and tires that the manufacturer has to bear in mak- 
ing a change of this nature, it may easily be put 
down as an improvement of considerable importance 
on any car selling at $2,000. An I-beam, drop- 
forged axle will be substituted for the lighter axle 
formerly employed, and the Atwater-Kent spark 
generator will be made a feature of the standard 
equipment where the ignition system is concerned, 
this taking the place of the four-unit dash coil em- 
ployed on the previous Kisselkars. For the coming 
season these cars will continue to list at $2,000 with 
regular equipment, or $2,200 with special equipment, 
consisting of a Pantasote-lined top with bow sepa- 
rators, slip covers, Solar lamps, generator, gas tank 
and robe rail, it having become quite customary in 
the past few years for makers to list their cars with special 
equipment of this kind, in order that the purchaser may know 
exactly what the machine will cost him in complete running or- 
der, which means with those numerous accessories that make 
for comfort, included in the price. It seems quite probable that 
in time this will be a development that will take strong hold 
on the automobile trade, so that a top will come to be considered 
as much a part of a car that ought to be included in its selling 
price as it is in the case of a buggy. 

New Six-cylinder Kisselkar for 1909. 

In bringing out a heavy machine for next season's business 
the designers of the Kisselkar have not departed in any way 
from their regular standards, the new six-cylinder (So-horsepower 
representative of the line being merely an enlargement charac- 
terized by all those features of construction which have become 
familiar on its smaller predecessor. The cylinder dimensions 
are 43-4-inch bore by the same stroke, while the accessories are 
all the same as on the smaller engine. Provision is made for a 
high-tension magneto and this will be supplied as an extra. As a 
regular equipment, the Atwater-Kent spark generator will be 
fitted. This car is built with a drop-forged I-beam forward axle, 
is hung on three-quarter elliptic springs and has a 128-inch 
wheelbase. The wheels are 36-inch and the tires are 4-inch front 
and 4 1-2-inch rear. With a five-passenger tonneau and regular 
equipment this car lists at $2,750 in complete running order. As 
a seven-passenger car the price is $3,000, this including a Bosch 
high-tension magneto as a regular part of the equipment. 

In thus adding new models at each end of the price line, so to 
speak, the builders of the Kisselkar, the Kissel Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Wis., have placed themselves in a position to 
take advantage of both extremes in the demand that bid fair to 
make themselves felt during the coming year than ever before 
in the history of the automobile industry in this country. 
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NEWS FROM TIRETOWN, OHIO, TELLS OF MUCH ACTIVITY 



A KRON, O., July 25.— The Palmer-Hawkins Rubber Tire 
Company, of Akron, was incorporated a few days ago 
under the laws of Ohio, for the purpose of exploiting and mar- 
keting the sectional solid tire for heavy trucks patented by 
H. A. Palmer. It has not been decided by the company whether 
it will manufacture the tire itself, license other companies to 
make it, or contract for its manufacture and place it on the 
market. The company starts off with a nominal capitalization. 
Mr. Palmer believes that his tire has features in the sectional 
construction that are superior to all others. 

The largest picnic out of Akron this year was run Saturday 
by the Diamond Rubber Company, when over 5,000 persons went 
to Meyers Lake, at Canton, on five trains. The Diamond band 
led the marchers to the depot in the morning. Charles Stamm 
was at the head of the publicity department for the excursion 

Akron is having her first chamber of commerce on a large 
scale, the movement having just been organized. Local rubber 
manufacturers are taking considerable interest in the organiza- 
tion for the advancement of the city, O. C. Barber, the match 
king and a stockholder in the Diamond Match Company, being 
present. The rubber manufacturers on the board of directors 
are H. B. Raymond, of the Goodrich Company, and A. H. Noah 
treasurer of the Diamond Rubber Company. 

Akron figured very largely in the Glidden tour, that closed 
this week, in more than one way. In addition to A. Auble 
driving one of the perfect score cars, Oldsmobile, in the Chicago 
Motor Club team, Akron tires were conspicuous, and a friendly 
rivalry existed between the manufacturers. The Goodrich and 
Diamond companies have both issued statements covering the 
participation of their makes of tires in what was really a great 
endurance contest. The Goodrich company makes this claim- 



"Twenty-three of the 44 Glidden and Hower contestants were 
equipped with Goodrich tires. Of the 17 clean score cars, 9 
were equipped with Goodrich tires, and of the 5 clean score cars 
in the Hower contest all had the Goodrich make. All of the 
winning Pierce Great Arrow team's cars had the same make." 

The Diamond company makes its claim on superiority in cost 
of equipment in the following statement : 

"Making actual tire cost the basis, as usual, the winning of 
the Glidden tour, so far as tire equipment is concerned, is 
credited to the Diamond make. The reports compiled by ob- 
servers and given out by the Diamond Rubber Company show an 
average tire cost per car of $46.91 for all cars in the tour, both 
contestants and non-contestants. The average cost for Diamond 
tires alone was $16.88, considerably better than the average for 
the whole tour. The average cost per car for tires excluding 
Diamond equipment was $64.94. The basis of cost is taken with 
size 34x4, representing the general average of tire sizes used. 
All items, even punctures, etc., capable of ready repair, are taken 
into the account, but the big feature of the tire cost was the 
blowing out of casings and tubes. Of sixty-one blown-out tires 
all told, the number of Diamond tires so damaged was but five, 
and this with twenty-one contesting and non-contesting cars using 
the Diamond make. Of the twenty-two contesting cars with 
perfect scores at the end of the tour, nine were equipped with 
Diamond tires; two cars changed to Diamond en-route. 

Announcement is made that the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany is preparing to enlarge its present capacity by at least 
one-third. Part of the improvement is already under way. A 
part of the present plant will also be rebuilt. The B. F. Good- 
rich and Diamond Rubber Companies are also preparing to 
make extensive additions. 



HENRY FORD'S LITTLE RUNABOUT JOKE. 

Detroit, July 26-Deep gloom has for some time enshrouded 
a considerable number of Detroit's colony of space eliminators 
whose high-priced and high-powered machines have been com- 
pelled to take dust from a diminutive car that heretofore was 
never regarded as a competitor in the matter of speed. Harsh 
things have been said regarding the various cars by their re- 
spective owners, and maledictions heaped upon the head of the 
man who m every instance succeeded in cleaning up by a margin 
that left no room for doubt. Incidentally it has been disclosed 
that the man who said Henry Ford was devoid of a sense of 
humor little knew who he was talking about 

Drivers of touring cars have for some time been mystified 
and chagrined by the ease with which Henry Ford, driving a 
ittle runabout about the city or country, succeeded in leaving 
them behind, despite their best efforts. Much speculation was 
indulged in, and great grew the fame of the little buzzabout 
capable of making all others look as though running backward 

Now the secret has been disclosed to a few, although it will 
be news to the vanquished. Some time ago Mr. Ford had con- 
structed a six-cylinder engine which he mounted on a stock 
runabout chassis, to all outward appearances identical with the 
other runabouts turned out by the Ford Motor Company. Trials 
showed it to be possessed of practically unlimited speed and 
power. Then Henry Ford's humor asserted itself. Whenever 
a competitor was met on the road he would be passed as though 
standing still. Men prominent in the financial world and actively 
identified; with automobile plants here have fallen victims to the 
speedy little runabout without being able to explain the trouble. 

The secret was too good to keep, however, and the story 
leaked. Now that it is out numerous motorists will be in- 
clined to retract some of the unkind things said about their 
machines and join Mr. Ford in the laugh at their expense. 



RAPID HAKES BIG ADDITION TO PLANT. 

Pontiac, Mich., July 27.— Some idea of the growth of the de- 
mand for the Rapid commercial vehicles may be gained from the 
fact that the makers, the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, are now 
at work on the fifth addition to their plant in three years. A con- 
tract for the erection of a new building to measure 60 by 300 feet, 
and two stories in height, has been let and the work of ex- 
cavation already commenced. It will be constructed entirely of 
concrete and steel according to the Kahn system, even the roof 
and stairways being of this material, so that the building will be 
absolutely "reproof. The supporting walls will be five inches 
thick, but most of the outer walls of the building will be of glass, 
the present main building of the plant measures 60 by 300 feet, 
with an L, 60 by 200 feet, so that the new structure will prac- 
tically double the capacity of the works. Other buildings com- 
prising the plant are the body shop, 50 by 120 feet, the power 
plant, testing house and oil house. At present 200 men are 
employed and 10 cars are being turned out a week. Rapid cars 
are finding their way into every country of the world, no less 
man 10 per cent, of the entire output having been exported. 



NEW PARTS CONCERN IN CONNECTICUT. 

is hTTT' ? NN "' July 2 5- T "e Bristol Engineering Company 
uie title of a new company that has just been incorporated 
to manufacture automobile parts, and later to build taxicabs. 

ford W1 " te '° Cated in Bristo1 ' which is a suburb of Hart " 
rtpnt tu °/ t ganuers are the Hon. Albert P. Rockwell, presi- 
dent or the New Departure Company, De Witt Page, secretary 
Mr I? 6 ,,™"" 1 ' F ' E - Moskovics, of Kingston, N. Y. 
mr Kockwell ,s president of the new company, Mr. Page, vice- 

«d tall" I- ""I Mr ' M °s>«>vics, secretary and treasurer. The 
capitalization has not been decided upon. 
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Installing Giant Gasoline Tank at Maxwell Factory. 

The new gasoline storage tank shown In the photograph has a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons and was recently placed in the grounds 
of the Tarrytown, N. T., factory of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Company. The picture shows the tank being hauled from the 
railroad station to the factory by a 24 -30 -horsepower Maxwell, 
which, with the aid of a block and tackle, moved the big cylin- 
der at the rate of four miles per hour. 



POPE COMPANY MAY BE REORGANIZED. 

Hartford, Conn., July 25. — After hearing the arguments of 
both sides, Judge H. J. Curtis, sitting in the Superior Court 
here, signed an order authorizing the receivers of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company to transfer $300,000 of the concern's 
assets to New Jersey, for the purpose of paying another dividend 
of 25 per cent, to the creditors, as recently ordered by Vice- 
chancellor Howell, of Newark. The form drawn up by the re- 
ceivers did not meet with the approval of the counsel to the 
Creditors' Protective committee, on the ground that it did not 
conform to the petition. In order to pay the dividend in ques- 
tion, $380,000 was necessary, and the order read "to transfer 
such sums as may be necessary from the sum of $628,000, now 
in the hands of the Connecticut receivers. Percy S. Bryant, of 
counsel to the creditors, quoted numerous figures, stating that 
the company had $1,338,000 in various jurisdictions, beside $30,- 
000 outstanding in drafts and $136,000 as the proceeds from the 
sale of the Columbia steel plant, and stated that the creditors 
wanted an order to pay a 25-per cent, dividend in cash. 

Another bone of contention was the question of setting aside 
$55,000 as a 25-per cent, dividend on the Unzicker claim, should 
this be allowed, but an order was entered striking this claim 
from the records in Connecticut. The attorneys for the different 
interests finally decided on the form of the order authorizing the 
receivers to transfer the necessary assets for the general 25-per 
cent dividend and it was signed by the court. Judge Curtis 
also granted the order of the receivers, authorizing the re- 
ceivers to carry on the business for another period of four 
months, and the latter made it plain that a reorganization would 
undoubtedly take place before the expiration of the time allotted. 



HARTFORD DEALERS HAVE A GOOD IDEA. 

Ham-ford, Conk., July 27.— Rather unique is the scheme of 
the Hartford Automobile Dealers' Association. During the week 
of the State fair at historic Charter Oak Park, the association 
"ill conduct a mammoth tent show of automobiles, accessories, 
and the like. The floor space will be about 15,000 feet and will 
be covered with tan bark. Now, then, inasmuch as a State fair 
is always a drawing card, it is reasonable to assume that those 
who are out to see all there is will visit the automobile exhibi- 
™>n. Many of the dealers in the association will have their 
1000 m °dels to show, and the exhibition will be a comprehen- 
sive one; at least the show committee will endeavor to make it 
such. The farmers are coming more and more to realize the 
true worth of the motor car, and the proposed show held in 
connection with the fair should prove a useful object lesson. 



Needless to say business will be done, for crops promise to be 
good and confidence being well restored orders are in prospect. 

Next October there will occur the formal opening of the two 
million dollar Connecticut river stone bridge at Hartford. It is 
proposed to make the motor car one of the chief features of the 
celebration. Agitation favors the holding of the local club hill- 
climb during the celebration, which will probably last a couple 
of days. The new structure is the gateway of the east and is 
one of the finest pieces of stone masonry in the world. 



NEWS FROM THE FRANKLIN HOME. 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 27.— At the Country Club last Wednes- 
day evening, H. H. Franklin, president of the H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company, entertained the company's branch 
managers and traveling salesmen. They are in Syracuse from 
their various territories to attend the annual conference, which 
lasts a week. A most enjoyable evening was spent, and the host 
was toasted in true "drummer" style. Those present were H. H. 
Franklin, F. R. Bump, W. S. Jewell, A. B. Henley, J. F. McLean, 
J. E. Doane, L. E. Hoffman, George Ostendorf, George Messer, 
W. J. Reynolds, F. H. Sanders, R La Porte and A. B. Caldwell. 

Friday the managers and salesmen were the guests of the 
Crucible Steel Company and a tour of inspection was made 
through the big plant. The Franklin company uses large quan- 
tities of the high-grade steel made by this concern. 

The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company has announced 
that the usual annual picnic for employees will be held at Long 
Branch, near this city, on August 15- The program will include 
numerous athletic events, and a baseball game will be one of 
the features. This company's shops, by the way, muster one 
of the strongest amateur nines in central New York. For three 
or four years it has been maintained, meeting the strongest 
shop nines of this section, and last year it won the championship 
trophy of the City Amateur League. 



PFANSTIEHL LABORATORY HAS NEW PLANT. 

Chicago, July 27.— The Pfanstiehl Electrical Laboratory is 
now occupying its new building in North Chicago. The new 
factory is a four-story brick structure with side track accommo- 
dations, and is supplemented by a specially constructed testing 
and experimental laboratory where the concern will continue its 
policy of advancement in gas engine ignition. Every necessary 
'detail for the manufacture of x-ray and spark coils has been 
provided, and customers will be given the advantage of the 
special experimenting and research which these added features 
will facilitate. The change of location was made necessary by 
the increase in demand for the Pfanstiehl coil, which started 
several months ago, and which, the makers state, shows no sign 
of abating, but, on the contrary, is steadily increasing. 




Laboratory at North Chicago Where Pfanttlehl Colli Are Made. 
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AUTO NEWS MADE IN GERMANY. 

Berlin, July 23. — The joint military drive of the German and 
Austrian Motor Volunteer Corps on July 27, 28 and 29 has 
attracted 44 entries, 25 of which are German. The start takes 
place at Vienna with the finish at Berlin. Cups have been given 
by the German Emperor, the Austrian Emperor, Prince Henry 
and the Archduke Frederick, as the character of the tour is a 
strictly military one, and is intended to show the car in war. 

Lautenschlager, who has just gained such a splendid victory in 
the Grand Prix, made his debut in first-class racing in this event. 
For years past he has been entrusted with the testing of the 
Mercedes cars and had also accompanied Salzer as his mechan- 
ician in many a big tussle, but this is the first time he personally 
has been seen at the wheel of a big racer. 

A qualification test of 1,570 kilometers for the German Gov- 
ernment subsidy for motor wagons and vans is being carried out 
by the Pioneer troops, a number of big German firms taking part 
in the contest, the result of which will be the basis of the subsidy 
scheme. A Buessing cart rigged up as a repair shop accom- 
panies the tour, and will make all necessary repairs. 

It is rumored that the Mercedes Company has sent in a pro- 
test against Erie's victory on a Benz in the Prince Henry tour, 
stating that the list of winners needs a careful examination. 

September 20 has been fixed for the annual Semmering hill- 
climb of the Austrian Automobile Club, which at its inception 
was won three times running by the late American enthusiast, 
Mr. Dinsmore's Mercedes, driven by Werner, now head chauf- 
feur to the German Emperor. In the racing division sub-classes 
have been arranged for non-restricted cars and cars of the 1908 
Grand Prix type, while one category of the touring vehicles is 
open to Prince Henry type machines. 



MASSACHUSETTS BODY TAKES UP "TRAPPING." 

Mrcesteb, Mass., July 27—John P. Coghlin, chairman of the 
Trap Committee" of the Massachusetts State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, and president of the Worcester Automobile Club, issues 
the following bulletin : 

The directors of the Massachusetts State Automobile Association 
have decided to take up the question of traps In Massachusetts. 
The directors feel that the traps fall to accomplish the purpose of 
eliminating reckless driving. The directors are satisfied that a 
very large per cent, of Its members drive carefully and in order to 
prevent careful drivers of automobiles from being annoyed by 
traps, a great many of which are operated for a pecuniary con-, 
slderatton, we have arranged with a clipping bureau to furnish us 
Information as to location of traps. 

We wish you to co-operate with us and furnish us any informa- 
tion you may haye with reference to traps. We shall furnish a list 
of these to all clubs and Instruct them to post them in their club 
rooms and in addition to this will furnish each member of the 
Massachusetts State Automobile Association from time to time a 
list and location of traps In Massachusetts together with any com- 
ments which we deem necessary. 

Kindly co-operate with us In this matter, and address any In- 
formation you have to John P. Coghlin, chairman trap committee, 
Massachusetts Automobile Association, 2S4 Main street, Worcester, 

A NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORD. 

Two college students, C. T. Crocker and M. C. Scott, with 
their chauffeur, Charles West, decided to go home to San Mateo, 
Cal., for their vacation in an automobile, instead of by train, as 
usual. So Crocker equipped his 1907 40-horsepower Fiat run- 
about, which had already seen some strenuous service, with an 
extra large tank, loaded up with ropes and tackle, provisions, 
guns and ammunition, and a camping outfit, and on June 25 the 
party left New York. Five days later they were in Chicago, and 
on July 3 they reached Cheyenne. There, however, they were 
detained two days while a local wheelwright was making a new 
wheel to replace one broken on the road. They finally arrived in 
San Mateo, July 14, having been twenty days on the trip, and 
establishing a new record for cars with a single crew, although 
the jaunt was undertaken principally for pleasure and not record- 
making. 



AUTOS AT QUEBEC'S TERCENTENARY. 

Quebec, July 27.— Automobiles played an important part in 
Quebec's recent tercentenary celebration, and it is estimated 
that over 200 came to this city from different parts of the 
Dominion and the United States. As the street car accommo- 
dations to the Plains of Abraham, where the principal exercises 
were held, were rather inadequate, everybody who could obtain 
a car was only too glad to make use of it. The roads were»ln 
good condition and made the run very pleasant. The Comet 
Motor Company, one of Canada's few automobile manufacturers, 
supplied five of its cars to the Prince of Wales and his suite for 
the occasion. An amusing interview is reported with A. A. 
Brager, of Baltimore, Md. "Your streets are worse," said Mr. 
Brager, "and your sewage system is very nearly as bad as in 
my own city, which is saying a great deal." 

Reports from Charlottetown, P. E. I., state that an important 
step was taken in the fight against the new automobile bill when 
the counsel for the automobile interests moved for a rule to set 
aside the conviction made recently by Magistrate McDonald 
whereby the defendant, who illegally drove an automobile to 
test the act, was fined $500. The grounds on which certiorari 
were asked for were that a bill of this kind comes under the 
head of criminal law, which only the Parliament of the Do- 
minion can enact, and that it is therefore beyond the power of 
the Provincial Legislature. A rule absolute was granted, and 
the argument was set down for hearing at the November term. 



NO ARDENNES RACE FOR THIS YEAR. 

Paris, July 23.— Owing to the Ardennes race and the Florio 
Cup contest, both of which were announced under Grand Prix 
rules, being scheduled for closely approaching dates, it has been 
decided to abandon the former event this year in order to assure 
the success of the latter. The classic Ardennes race was origin- 
ally announced for August 12 ; constructors thinking the interval 
between the Grand Prix and the Belgian race too short, a post- 
ponement was made to August 27. This, however, clashed with 
the Florio Cup contest announced months ago to be run on Sep- 
tember 24, and a protest was made by the Italians. After a con- 
ference between the two parties, it has been decided to alternate 
the two races, the Italians holding a speed contest for the Florio 
Cup next September, and the Belgians running their Ardennes 
race in 1009. The following year it will again be the turn of 
Italy, and so on each year. By this arrangement there will be 
but two important speed tests in Europe each year under inter- 
national rules, the Grand Prix and the Ardennes or Florio. 

Owing to the unexpected result of the Dieppe race more im- 
portance than usual attaches to the Italian speed test this year. 
Though all who were present at Dieppe will not come to the start- 
ing line at Bologne, the number will certainly be greater than if 
the French cars had lived up. to expectations on July 7. 



A REPAIR SHOP IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

Bretton Woods, N. H., July 28.-The^He Mountains are 
growing .m popularity each year as a "touring district. Hun- 
dreds of cars speed over the roads daily. Most of the tourists 
make Bretton Woods their destination or use it as a central 
point for day runs through the outlying district. It was not 
enough to provide them with a commodious garage, which has 
been in existence for several years, so the management of the 
Mount Washington and Mount Pleasant hotels, John Anderson 
ana j. D Price, respectively, who are also well known hosts at 
Urmond during the Florida beach meets, this season have added 
to the plant a repair shop with complete machine tool facilities. 

me shop is in two sections. In one there are facilities for 
owners and chauffeurs to do their own repairing free of charge, 
me other is a completely equipped shop. In the former work 
Denches, v.ses, tackles and a pit are available. The latter is 
tilled with standard up-to-date machines, and has competent 
mechan.es always on hand. A charging outfit is also installed. 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 



From Rome, N. Y., comes the reoort that 
the Long-Turney Manufacturing Company, 
makers of the Long radiators, is about to 
erect a two-story addition, 50 by 100 feet, 
to its factory. 

John Barker & Company, Ltd., Kensing- 
ton, W., London, England, announce that 
their motor department is open to nego- 
tiate with American manufacturers of mo- 
tor novelties and accessories on the basis 
of exclusive representation in the British 
Isles. 

A new automobile factory is to be lo- 
cated at Moline, 111. It is the Velie Mo- 
tor Vehicle Company, and will manufac- 
ture gasoline, electric and steam cars. All 
the promoters are connected with the Velie 
Carriage Company. They are W. L. Velie, 
0. E. Mansur and S. Harper. 

The 1909 $2,500 contest for Winton 
"Six" chauffeurs will probably be open 
to drivers of the 1908 "Six" as well as of 
the 1909 "Six." In this case no mileage 
reports will be accepted before October 
or November, in order that cars now in 
service may not have too great an ad- 
vantage in time over new cars. 

The Grove Garage Company, with W. B. 
Grove as vice-president and manager, has 
just opened for business in Bluffton, Ind. 
They will do an agency as well as a garage 
business and are desirous of receiving cata- 
logues of cars, accessories and supplies, 
with a view to negotiating for their active 
representation in that part of Indiana. 

Seattle, Wash., business men have formed 
a company to operate taxicabs jn that 
city. S. A. Burch is president; Frank 
Hanford, vice-president ; Charles Perry, 
secretary, and C. M. Hatcher and C. A. 
Stewart, managers of the concern, which 
has a capital stock .of $150,000/. Five cabs 
are to be in use within thirjiy days, and 
Others have been ordered. , 

Another city to enjoy the advantages of 
the most modern method of transportation 
is Los Angeles, Cal.* whose local taxicab 
company placed its first machine in opera- 
!!° n "jcently. E- A. Anifiony, manager of 
the Western Motor Car Company, is in- 
terested in the new enterprise, and head- 
quarters for the preserijt are in his garage, 
the cars in use are pjthe Thomas make. 
. Termant Motor, Ltd^ Chicago agents for 
tne Peerless, at 1449 pchigan avenue, have 
just increased their' capital stock from 
?7,50O to $60,000, according to certificates 
recently filed with tfce State Secretary of 
Illinois to that effect This agency has had 
a wonderfully successful season with the 
Ia d ? Md has already sold no less than 
10 Peerless cars with Kimball limousine 
bodies for 1909 delivery. 

The adaptability of the automobile to all 
continents is strikingly shown by the trip 
of an officer of the German army, Lieuten- 
ant tn-atz, through German East Africa, 
itie roads of this country are of the most 
pnm.tive character, and great difficulties 
are met with, of which the tropical heat 
IwV V 1 * 8 ?- Lie utenant Gratz reports 
tnat his Continental tires are giving the 
oest of satisfaction, even under these ad- 
verse conditions. 

Another startling reminder of the grade 
men a« was the experience of 
crn«in Prpm u nent motori sts on the Mills 
crossing , n the town of Canton, Conn. The 
a PP r °aching the crossing and the 
oncora mg passenger express was not noted. 
dnver of the car brought it to a quick 



stop, and as the train whizzed by it clipped 
the two headlights off as clean as a whis- 
tle, the fate of the party having been de- 
cided by possibly an inch. 

That there is a demand for foreign 
automobile tires in this country seems to 
be the opinion of Pirelli & Company, Mi- 
lan, Italy, who have recently established 
an American agency at 296 Broadway, 
New York. Sherburne P. Becker, for- 
merly Mayor of Milwaukee, is one of 
their latest customers. It will be re- 
membered that this was the tire used on 
the Itala car with which Prince Borg- 
hese won the Pekin-Paris race. 

The Grout Automobile Company of 
Orange, Mass., states that G. H. Den- 
ton of Denver, Col., recently drove one 
of its cars 272 miles over the mountain- 
ous Colorado roads in one day, his run- 
ning time being 13 hours. Sixteen gal- 
lons of gasoline, were consumed. The 
car was a 1905 model, which had al- 
ready been run about 20,000 miles, and 
carried four passengers. No repairs or 
adjustments of any kind were made. 

Berlin, N. Y., is famous for its gladiolus, 
or rather the extensive fields of them that 
constitute a feature of "Meadowvale Farm," 
as it would be out of place to use the word 
in the singular in view of the fact that 
during the season, which extends from 
August 1 to September 10, there are from 
15 to 30 acres of them to be seen in 
bloom at one time. Many automobile par- 
ties drive to Berlin from the Berkshire 
region just to get a glimpse of the great 
expanse of color. 

The New York branch of The White 
Company will hereafter be known as the 
Eastern branch, and George W. Bennett 
will take the title of Eastern sales manager. 
The territory to be handled by the Eastern 
branch comprises New York State as far 
as Rochester, the eastern counties of Con- 
necticut, part of Berkshire county, Mass., 
the entire States of New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, and the eastern half of Pennsylvania. 
The office of the White Company in Phila- 
delphia becomes a sub-branch under the 
control of Mr. Bennett 

A decision against the complainant 
has just been handed down by the United 
States Court of Appeals in the case of 
the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Company versus the Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Company, referring to a patent 
claimed to cover the use of security 
bolts on automobile tires. Had their 
patent been upheld, the Boston company 
would have been able to collect royal- 
ties from anyone making or using such 
security bolts. This would have af- 
fected the whole tire industry. 

According to C. W. Kelsey, the 24-h.p. 
Maxwell will undertake the New York- 
San Francisco endurance run even if 
none of the Glidden tourists accept the 
challenge. Mr. Kelsey has just re- 
turned to the factory from Chicago, 
where he went to make preparations for 
the contest. The route contemplated is 
as follows: New York, Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo, South Bend, Chicago, 
Cedar Rapids (la.), Omaha, Cheyenne 
(Wyo.), Ogden (Utah), Elko (Nev.), 
Sacramento, San Francisco. The dis- 
tance in round numbers is 4,200 miles. 

On the evening of June 21, 1885, seven 
owners .of Rambler bicycles met in the city 
of Buffalo, N. Y., to organize the Buffalo 
Rambler Bicycle Club. Just a few weeks 



ago these seven original members, with 
some two hundred fellow members, cele- 
brated their twenty-third anniversary at a 
reunion and outing at Eagle Park, in that 
city. Although the club started in an un- 
pretentious way, it was soon the largest 
m Buffalo, maintaining a large gymnasium 
with billiard and reading rooms, and many 
world-famous drivers carried its colors to 
victory. It is now the oldest bicycle club 
in the world. Of its two hundred odd 
members not a few own Rambler automo- 
biles. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany has taken a contract to furnish 25 
of the New York Transportation Com- 
pany's 50 taxicabs with its quick detach- 
able tires. The remaining 25 were or- 
iginally so equipped, and had given such 
good service that the company decided 
to use Goodyear tires on all its cabs. 
Goodyear tires will also be used on the 
300 cabs of the New York Taxicab Com- 
pany and the 50 cabs of the Terminal 
Taxicab Company of Washington. The 
Goodyear Company points out that the 
tubes and casings of these tires can be 
changed very quickly, and by the use of 
the new Goodyear air bottle, charged 
with pure air, can be inflated in less than 
a minute. 

When Presidential candidate Taft vis- 
ited President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 
July 23, he was met at the West Twenty- 
third street ferry in New York by one 
of the government White steamers, and 
under the protection of "Case the Cop," 
was driven in a jiffy to the East Thirty- 
fourth street ferry, the traffic and speed 
regulations being for the moment sus- 
pended. Once in Long Island, the car pro- 
ceeded in record-breaking style to the Pres- 
ident's residence at Sagamore Hill, and a 
few hours later brought Mr. Taft back 
all the way to his hotel in New York. It 
will be remembered that on his last visit 
to Oyster Bay, three weeks ago, he came 
back as far as Long Island City in the 
automobile, and evidently the habit is grow- 
ing upon him. 

A unique test will be started by the 
Brush Runabout Company this week, 
when four Model B 7-horsepower Brush 
runabouts and one Brush delivery wagon 
will leave Detroit on tours radiating 
through all parts of the country. One will 
go through Cleveland, Buffalo and New 
York to Boston; others to Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia and Washington, to Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Kansas City, to 
Indianapolis, Springfield, III., and Chi- 
cago, and to Chicago, Madison, Wis., and 
Minneapolis. The tours are designed to 
demonstrate the fuel economy, reliabil- 
ity and general efficiency of the cars 
through the country which they trav- 
erse — incidentally spreading the good 
roads gospel. A booklet will be pub- 
lished by the company at the end of the 
run, giving information about gasoline 
and oil consumption, repairs and adjust- 
ments, etc. 

NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 

W. C. Chambers and F. C. Winkel have 
opened a new auto supply station in Phila- 
delphia, at 1320 Vine street. The new con- 
cern will be known as the Automobile Sup- 
ply Company. 

The Michelin Tire Company has opened 
a branch at 2001 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
O., urider the management of R. B. Tracy, 
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with D. K. Dickinson, formerly of the 
Hartford Rubber Works, as assistant. 

The Gyroscope Automobile Company 
has just been incorporated to handle the 
output of Blorastrom Gyroscope cars. 
The incorporators are C. P. Fleming, 
Douglas Hamilton and A. L. Kull, the 
latter being general manager. The com- 
pany will shortly establish its sales- 
rooms at 231 West Fifty-fourth street, 
New York City, where extensive alter- 
ations are now in progress. The new 
headquarters will have ample storage 
room and a large machine shop. 

PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

C A. Coey, for many years the Thomas 
flyer representative in Chicago, has at 
last severed his connection with that firm, 
and will shortly locate on Automobile Row 
as agent for the De Luxe. 

Followers of automobile trade doings 
will remember the work of Percy F 
Megargel in the Oldsmobile New York- 
Portland race, and the double transcon- 
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In the Columbus (O.) Press-Post the 
following recently appeared: "If persist- 
ence could be humanized and made tangi- 
ble, it could be presented in no clearer 
vision and substance than embodied in the 
physical and mental make-up of C. D. Fire- 
stone, of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, C, who of all men typi- 
fies the word in the fullest and highest 
sense. Every fiber in his being, mental 
and physical, means fight, determination, 
persistence. That has been C. D. Fire- 
stone all his career. He nev.r waits to see 
what position some other person is going 
to take. He takes his position first and 
then turns about to see who has joined 

,., none ' then he is vet sure he is 
right. Whatever his views and sentiments, 
he believes in them to the full and fights 
for them Mr. Firestone is a man of 
enlarged business capacity, with physical 
grasp equal to his intellectual grasp'' 




Charles M. Brown. 

Recently appointed manager of the New 
Co°mpa b ny. DCh ° f w '"ton Motor SrrfcS 



tinental trip of the Reo Mountaineer. 
We is now advertising manager for the 
National Sales Corporation, with offices 
at 296 Broadway,. New York. 

'.'Eddie" Richards, the well-known 
driver of Buffalo, has just left the E. R 
Xhomas Motor Company to accept the 
position of demonstrator for Mason B 
Hatch, the Chalmers-Detroit agent in 
Bufialo. Mr. Richards drove perfect- 
score cars in the Glidden tours of 1006 
and 1907 and has the reputation of be- 
ing one of the best demonstrating sales- 
men in the business. 

C. H. Tucker, the sales manager of the 
Acme Motor Car Company, has gone to 
Savannah, Ga., where he will remain two 
weeks. Mr. Tucker st.ated that his trip 
was necessitated by an accident to T C 
Finney, the Savannah agent, who was 
thrown from his car while speeding and 
is still confined to his bed. A number of 
cars had been shipped to Savannah and 
Mr. Tucker went to Took after tbem. 

Mason B. Hatch,' salesmanager of the 
E. R Thomas Motor Company, of Buffalo 

?-i/-'xr haS Jf s i gn, # t0 . 8° 'Wo . the retail 
field. He will handle the Chalmers-Detroit 
line exclusively in Buffalo and surrounding 
territory. Mr. Hatch is the second sales- 
manager to join the ranks of the Chalmers- 
Detroit dealers. The unusual opportunity 
offered by the Chamers-Detroit line is the 
explanation given by Mr. Hatch. 



TRADE PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Continental Caoutchouc Comoanv— Thia 

- £°. m = pany W"«ng out to auTmobuV^el-s 
an Interesting booklet describing the trYS Sf 

A^tlc"^ Mr" M?rdo A cr'o? ^ ^ 
used Continental tlr^. "^^L""™. 

SJSMfii «? « 
On? We 'SSXX' tf^'^ ^ 

Number" and h a«S«i 1 Maintenance 
from Rkmbfer owners te deSifni y # , lettera 
penses and mileage: h 0 , T rt M. el '. e S" 
monlals from ownirs in tifiii 8 article testi- 
have been rathered Tom« r i,?"* eTen stat8s 
had their «& fou? or Ave 8 y'L? 1 "'!? have 
them have truly remartable^.^^f an ?ni >t 
magazine, as usual Islllust4.I ecord £- The 
photographs Jl ? RanfbleV ™ca^n Wl &» many 

magnetic plug llnitkm wfthtow Si^" 
neto (system Honold) foV th;i 8n8 i 0n "a*" 
slx-cyllnder motors. Full de^n e .V? ur and 
type of plug, which makes D oiiih?i IS 8 new 
chanlcal simplicity oftha hSSf^ ble . the me " 
the freedom from electriri? t^"! 1 ? 11 wlth 
wiring of the low-tenslon^L^ ubto and 
as well as Illustrations of lu ?™; t . are f 1 ™" 
sembly. Also the synchronjLrt^ 8 a . nd as " 
magneto designed to art ^ low-tension 
current supply and thsm»tKj . e source of 
shown together with oth~ 22 of wlrlne; are 
■nation cSncernin^ tte nVsySSm?' lnt " r - 

M.ch^ow MO to° r Drl C vVa **„,.,. 
Is one of the best-written i°,. e i 0 CaWUM' 1 
that have come to hTn" ?n a S ,^ tlo 5„ book » 
certainly contains a great fail S wh JI e - " 
t on that the average owner of o 0f ln 'prma- 
slrous of having a n rcoTv"Sces . a » car ,B de " 
thlnks that "as long as the f, 8 the man who 
thing is all right," JV the «te^ 0 7 M, 9Very " 
There are many pointers Jk,1_ "I s . en "or. 
heeded by those who read th„™ whlcn . »' 
many a dollar that must ot^ em ,' wni aave 
out for experience! & fact"^ 186 be Paid 
the booklet are much mor« he intents of 
than the title would indfclte c ° m ?;: eh <»nslve 

SS£ ofihe'cS'as Sg^&afe 

the Hyatt Flexible Rolter^eirW len8lo J 1 s of 
to the Motor Car" outlines »E n £ , as Aiplied 
of a well-executed booklet o« n rals , on f> «re 
firm to show the appltot e 0 V„ r f e P a rod by this 
the automobile in such sit°f»H pr °Oact to 
change-speed gear-set shaft nwl° n8 a * 'ha 
bearings, bevef gear drive 7.„, drl . ve ' rea * axle 
chainJdrlven caf^d simila:? U r n „\ ersh ^t on a 
than 260 sizes of Hyatt roUer^i 68 ^ No 'ess 
been standardized for all connl b . earlnfra >>ave 
and load and detailed Infnr™ .', ons ot "Peed 
log these, as well as th?lr SSaS? con<! ern- 
hn? '"'various appllcations^tL'l' an / i flt " 
558' i s given - K » entitled BniiiJ? a ntomo- 
wlll be sent upon request BulletI » 31. and 
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Uon to give the details of the business a dos. 
personal supervision, which should reratt 
most satisfactorily and Insure a flrst-Sfi 
P ?» d t U ,™ com Pany w »' continue to S 
ufacture the same lines as before, including 
hSS f° rBimJ8 ' Orop-forged wrenches ev? 
bolts, thumbscrews and nuts, etc. Their Ion. 
experience has enabled them to adoit thl 
most modern construction and equipment to! 
S 8 , ne ^ k pI f: nt : thereby insuring their cS 
tomers the best of service. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Ak- 
E°, n L, 0 ; -The cover o' th ls company's atcit 
booklet seems to represent the Flatlron build- 
ing towering majestically above a crowd of 
rushing fire-engines, delivery wagons asd 
Jtnn«HSSS* f n ?2 courae «l ul PPed with Flrc- 
S„. e . 4 re fv ftjhe foreword the manufactur- 
ers state that they have aimed to omit all ar- 
gument of their own; Instead, they simply 
EESfJ """.V 8 - °t the different types of ve- 
H^ 188 ,'? ^ hlch thev flt their "res. with tes- 
Jr m 2 nlala / rom th? respective makers. The 
number of examples Illustrated well shows 
^IS mark 'iS le RT°wth In this industry; and 
rS^t^; < aS il 16 f lre8tom company say the 
1' '. 8 "P* only an advertisement for their 
tires but also a practically complete direc- 
tory of the manufacturers of auto-trucks. 
T, h ,» y a ™ "Presented there In all styles M in .i 
SIS?"' 0 h , 'j e <; ll ' r and gasoline, from the 
flfe-ton a uuc"k. e 8ry Wag ° n t0 the £our " 

Mi^ a . cka r^ , J Motor C»r Company, Detroit, 
M »^ - ~;V n n o a " .L he title of "Packard Mot 0 ; 
„Zl ?u ' « this company is sending out 
the flr ^l catalogues of the new sea- 
son s cars The Packard Is such a well- 
SSr d ? Cl th 4 "lustration rather Than 
™i rlp Ji on J s relied upon to convey to the 
Sf™ 'S? oharacter of the Packard reprasln" 
Imnn. th= » h f c o m ' n g .year. Interspersed 
nJJi "SnI? 8 -f'^ot'v 6 Pictures of the vari- 
ous types of Packard bodies and equipment 
whar 80 ™,?. interesting views of the plant 
£ 1? mJ?. 8 Pack ards are made. Then {here 
8 „,f™ ere mention, beside the illustration of 
2S£ (I 0 |'»? new Packard comers. The 
™rMJ , uck ' whlch 's th « result of ftv. 
een" .n™ V .f 0pment 2 nd the Packard "Blght- 
whlch ^ U l in S- a brand new comer, about 
present th % mak , ers have kept mum up to the 
mortJfl «,ii?1 eclal booklets devoted to these 
booklet W ML b „ e forw arded upon request The 
t^hn?™i C ,°I e . 8 wlth a description of the 
and ^= f ? tu / e8 .n, 0 ' the Packard "Thirty- 
ana a Packard "Thirty" price-list 

-"fw 8 ^ M ?. t0 . r M l«- Co - Indianapolis, Ind. 

ratii K '* f n . e t,tle °' a booklet de- 
Ifi„ t0 ■"!*. explolu of the Quality Car. 
which m P L a J nInK . thelr belM that the caTs 
found S k 5„ g00d ln , Public contests will be 
hlnrt. „? ,£'Y e e « u a'ly good service ln the 
?S int 0 ; o l h i elr U8era ' the manufacturers give 
Tour in ^ il? 8 account of the 1907 Glidden 
Pyemia? ni^ ," n the^Premler entrant and the 
selv™. -fhi" , Car both distinguished them- 
good e8 vlews of t0 .h y ' 8 1,Ius trated with many 
Darts nf Jh. the con ^stants at dl:Terrnt 
of^ml™,?hf 0 .y r8e - „ Th ere follow a number 
ity Ru^f nf ,l a %\ 0 , tea t0 tho three Rellabll- 
whlch ^tnJ ?\£ h « Chicago Motor Club, in all of 
to soma f«. Preml6r made g°o0 showings, and 
d°rter m n t fast r , r 0 u !; a ™ a de by Premier owners In 

Tou» « 

plao^mtnt ^'f hou l a s' n Bl 6 mechanical re- 
with "11"^=.^ lke i he ""t, this Is Illustrated 
route lnch S ni n ni p il oto vT a , pha Men along the 
Lonrfel n w-= L ng Delaware Water Gap. 

CMmooI^ ?. la , rk Manufacturing Company, 

large 2ndl.t? a i l « ac V on Is the heading of a 
firm of B n»»H a , ctlv . eIy Pelted poster that this 
sendln! o,?t d 2 met6 . r , manufacturers is now 
note n? i? u ' and satisfaction Is also the key- 
«ript°ion t8 ^"'Snts, as , ln addition to the de- 
worftnra n? d t K llu 5. tra tion of the parts and 
«trume S t« , l he Stewart and American in- 
a nS a second sheet pictures the cars of 
thetmmes °and T lne , nt Chlcagoans, giving 
ters macular,?, 8l i 0w i nB how th e spee3ome- 
mounted 1 tS™ d by th ' B concern are 
Sheet is em » Acr oss the top of this 

equipped 'with ^statement that "500 cars 
cirne? of Mil-hil t 0 e,vart speedometers pass the 
vard in less ^ n f v ^ nue and Jackson boule- 
the circufa? hours," and the rest of 

names of ^substantiates it by giving the 
as the mil? . ownerB of the 500 cars, as well 
est %ert cor°n J S r ' , # thls 18 oneTf ti« busi- 
statloneS f£« er 5 of 'he Windy City, the man 
to get an of th. f °, r the iob 'ound Tt difficult 
few escaned h,V lce £l e numbers, and not a 



a " the p ctu'res V hoL 8peeaometer s are used, 
the cars wer« ,n b , 5 s snapped in one day as 
Olfferent ZSu ofthe ISST* " ° ' * 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 



G-L Economizer. — This is an air-con- 
trol device which automatically governs the; 
air in the float chamber of any float-feed 
carbureter, and its action when attached 
is dependent and is solely governed, by the 
vacuum created in the suction tube of the 
engine when it is running, automatically 
stopping and starting with the engine. 
There are no valves, springs or other parts 
to wear, and 
when once at- 
tached, it becomes 
a permanent fix- 
ture. It is con- 
nected to the inlet 
manifold, in which 
a vacuum is cre- 
ated by the motor, 
and this causes a 
decrease in the at- 
mospheric ' pres- 
sure in the float 
chamber of the 
carbureter, this . 
partial vacuum in 
the float chamber 
fluctuating accord- 
ing to the de- 
gree of vacuum in 
the manifold, thus 
automatically gov- 
erning the quan- 
tity of gasoline issuing at the jet and 
thereby insuring a uniform mixture 
regardless of the load or speed. This 
result can only be obtained where the 
gasoline issuing from the nozzle is held at 
a constant level and it insures an increase 
in power as well as a great increase in the 
flexibility of the engine, at the same time 
eliminating difficulties arising from carbon 
deposits. Maximum power is also obtained 
and the makers claim a 50 per cent, saving 
in the consumption, due to the uniformity 
of the fuel charges. The instrument is 
neat and attractive and is furnished com- 
plete with all fittings for installing. It is 
patented in this country and abroad and 
is being marketed here by the G-L Econo- 
mizer Company, Times Building, New York. 




G-L FUEL ECONOMIZER. 



Bowers Junior Carbureter.— This is a 
smaller edition of the Bowers carbureter, 
and, while brought out to sell at a low 
Twice, is nevertheless of high-grade make. 




BOWERS JUNIOR CARBURETER COMPLETE. 



feordint * w ° rkmi "**iP and finish, and, ac- 
C 0 the manufacturers, the F. E. 

wth S, ompa ?* In 5- New Haven - Conn " 

with the exception of the regular Bowers' 



carbureter, it will give the greatest econ- 
omy and flexibility possible. It is designed 
on. the Venturi tube principle, having a 
vertical tube of this type, thus giving a 
straight draught through the carbureter. 
Supplementary air is admitted through an 
original diaphragm placed over the Ven- 
turi tube, this air being controlled by reed 
or flapper valves of different size and 
gauge, which, taken in conjunction with 
the Venturi principle, gives a perfectly pro- 
portioned mixture for all speeds. The 
Bowers junior is small, light and compact 
in design. The throttle part can be set at 
any angle and the carb&reter can De ; n . 
stantly taken apart withjfut any danger of 
getting out of adjustment, as the only ad- 
justment necessary is at the spray nozzle 
for the gasoline. The float chamber is 
concentric with the nozzle, thus making it 
impossible for the angle at which the car 
is running to affect the feed. The nozzle 
is of the new Bowers atomizer type and the 
carbureter is completely protected at the 
air entrance and cannot drip or leak. 

"Watch Dog" Auto Protector.— The 

Automobile Protection Company, 322 
Hudson street, New York City, have per- 
fected a neat and convenient little in- 
strument to keep track of the move- 
ments of a car and have very aptly 




LIFE SIZE CUT OF THE WATCH DOG. 

named it the "Watch Dog." It works • 
on the principle of the pedometer and is 
designed to warn the owner when his 
car has been taken out of the garage by 
his driver without permission, but, un- 
like many of the instruments devised for 
this purpose, it is extremely small and 
compact, besides being self-contained. 
The fact that the illustration shows prac- 
tically the actual size will give 9ome 
idea of how very small it really is. There 
are no driving gears, wires or other at- 
tachments, it only being necessary to 
fasten the "Watch Dog" to the dash or 
any other part of the car. As it depends 
for its action upon vibration, and every 
cars differs somewhat in the amount set 
up by its running, it is necessary to note 
the reading of the instrument after hav- 
ing run tlje car for .a certain period. 
Once this is known, the owner has an 
accurate check upon his car, as a glance 
, at the instrument will show that it has 
bene taken out and its reading will in- 
dicate how long it was out without his 
permission. To prevent tampering, the 
action is protected by a hardened steel 
ring placed around it and the instrument 
is permanently sealed in place on the car. 
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Siro Carbureter.— In bringing out this 
carbureter, the makers, the Siro Carbur- 
eter Manufacturing Company, 27-35 Taylor 
street, Springfield, Mass, have made a 
radical departure from current practice in 
that all air-controlled valves and diaT 
phragms have been done away with. The 
entire working of the carbureter is me- 




VERTICAL TYPE OF SIRO CARBURETER. 

chanical, so that, once adjusted, it stays 
that way and there is no need for constant 
tinkering. The auxiliary air and gasoline 
valves are so arranged that they open or 
close a certain distance corresponding to 
the position of the throttle, so that every 
adjustment . on the carbureter is controlled 
by a single lever. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the. mixing chamber is said to give 
a uniform mixture at any position of the 
throttle, regardless of the speed of the 
motor, the makers claiming that it is pos- 
sible to adjust it when on the motor so 
that the car can be driven from two to 
three miles an hour . up to its maximum 
speed simply on the throttle. The best 
materials are used throughout, all fixed 
joints being pinned and riveted, thus doing 
away with the possibility of anything slip- 
ping. The Siro carbureter is now being 
manufactured in six sizes, namely, I, 1 1-4, 
and 1 1-2 inch horizontal type, and the 
same sizes in the vertical type. It is in- 
stantly adaptable to a large number of 
well-known cars. 



Prest-O-Lite Motorcycle Tank. — A 

Prest-O-Lite gas tank for motorcycles has 
made its appearance on the market. Its 
aim with the motorcycle, as with the auto- 
mobile, is to furnish "gas on tap," which 
can be turned on and off like a gas jef. 
The motorcycle Prest-O-Lite tank stores 
10 cubic feet of gas. With the 1-4-foot 




NEW PREST-O-LITE TANK FOR MOTORCYCLES. 

size of burner, usually employed on mo- 
tor cycles, this new Prest-O-Lite tank gives 
continuous light for 40 hours. The size 
of the tank, 4 inches by 12 inches, makes 
it small enough to be carried easily. It is 
constructed of drawn steel of high tensile 
strength, and is finished in triple nickel 
plate. The retail price will be $10, and re- 
charged tanks will be obtainable at any of 
the Prest-O-Lite Company's 2,200 exchange 
agencies, at about 60 cents. 
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It Is Nothing Short of Marvelous to Watch the Steady Progress In Building the Famous Motorway. 



XT EARLY 11 miles of the Long Island Motor Parkway will 
M be available for the Vanderbilt Cup race of October 24, 
" ext - P re< *ded by an American elimination trial scheduled for 
October 10. These 11 miles of perfect motor highway, fenced 
on both sides by heavy wire, will be supplemented by additional 
adjoining roads until a course of approximately 25 miles will 
nave been secured for the great American derby of automobil- 
■ng. Formal application for the use of the supplementary roads 
was favorably acted upon Monday last by the Board of Super- 
visors of Nassau county. 

That the Nassauvians would welcome the running of the 
race once more over their highways was never for a moment 
n aoubt. Their readiness to grant permission to use 14 miles 
o> the county's magnificent highways in connection with the 11 
Hon" ' L ° ng ISla " d M ° l0r Parkwa y assured of corople- 

firmed" h^ii^ * >rac, ' ce ' or tne tr ' a ' s ar >d the race was con- a memDer tnereoi, rnai i.zoo unuormcu ami ututu men «vu.u 
M nl a I.. 1 ou . tcome of the public hearing at Mineola on be furnished to guard the course, in addition to the deputies fur- 
nished by the sheriff 
of Nassau county. 

The policy and 
promise of the A.A.A. 
that it would not pro- 
mote or sanction a 
race not properly po- 
liced was thus made 
good. This policy, be 
it remarked, has been 
endorsed at the big 
road races and hill- 



damage done by the racers of igo6 to the roads in front of his 
Meadow Brook estate had not been repaired and further com- 
plained of the violation of speed limits during the preliminary 
practice. The protests of Mr. Peters, however, were more 
than offset by the advocacy of the race by Charles Christman, 
of the Central Park Citizens Association, and the unanimous 
approval of the county land owners present at the hearing. 

The formal permission was granted contingent upon the com- 
mission giving the county a bond for $25,000, not to be released 
until all the roads used had been restored to their normal state 
of repair, which was promptly acceded to by the petitioners as 
a reasonable demand on the part of the authorities. 

Most important, however, of the details of the promotion of 
the race was the announcement by A. R. Pardington, who made 
the application on behalf of the Vanderbilt Cup Commission as 
a member thereof, that 1,200 uniformed and armed men would 



Monday morning. 
"Practically no oppo- 
sition whatever de- 
veloped, and the Nas- 
sau County Super- 
visors gave their per- 
mission. The sole 
opposition developed 
centered in one ob- 
jector, Charles G. 
Peters, of Westbury, 
*ho declared that the 
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That Stage of the Work Just Preceding the Top Dressing and the Steam Roller which Finishes the Surface. 



climbs of the past season to the entire protection of the public. 
Mr. Pardington further offered to station flagmen at all cross- 
ings during practice and racing hours, and to make such other 
provisions as the safety of the contestants and citizens might 
demand. Incidentally, the supervisors decided to purchase two 
motorcycles fitted with speedometers to assist in the arrest and 
conviction of violators of speed limits on Nassau county roads. 

Nor when considering the question of protection must it be 
forgotten that the 11 miles of the motor parkway, where the ma- 
jority of the spectators will naturally congregate, will be guarded 
by a high fence on either side absolutely cutting off the public 
from access to the course. 

More detailed information of the course, built and secured for 
the running of the race than was outlined in the formal petition 
to the Nassau county supervisors assures the fastest circuit ever 
prepared for an automobile road race. Over it an average speed 
of 70 miles an hour is possible. In fact, the speed limitations of 
the cars themselves would seem alone likely to measure the rate 
of going. It looks, in fact, this time to be a new world's long 
distance record for the mere trying, and a temptation that makers 
and owners of fast cars on both sides of the water will find hard 
to resist when they realize what is available. 

The route presents few hills of any considerable grade. More 
than one-half of the circuit is down grade. The balance is prac- 
cally dead level, and includes 11 miles of specially laid cement 
highway. The parkway section is dished and banked upon all 
turns with easy grades approaching public highway and railway 
crossings. The splendid county and State roads embraced in the 
course will admit of speed well nigh as great as on the parkway. 

A mammoth steel stand ten times the size of former ones is 
to lie erected by the parkway corporation on the south side of 
the cement stretch four miles from its beginning. It will afford 



its occupants not only a bird's eye view for the entire 11 miles, 
but will enable them to see the racers at their highest speed on 
the easy "S" turns and as they negotiate grades at crossways. 

In his enthusiasm A. R. Pardington thinks the parkway worthy 
of being dubbed "The Plateaux Racing Drome," and is sure the 
spectator will yearn for a gentle balloon flight of a few hundred 
feet that would give him a view of the entire race, so free is the 
course from hills of pronounced grade. 

Beginning at the Jericho turnpike and the Old Westbury road, 
the racers will speed over Hempstead Plains with not a vestige 
of shrubbery or any woods to cut off the view. The parkway 
also runs through the same kind of open country, affording an 
unbroken vision. Leaving the parkway and entering the public 
road at Bethpage, the racers will encounter Manneto Hill, hardly 
of sufficient grade to be worthy of a- name. Then will come the 
only stretch of road at all dangerous, and this by reason of the 
foliage of the Round Swamp and Plainview roads being thick 
and frequent turns admitting of but a short range of vision. 
There is ample shade from overhanging trees along the Jericho 
turnpike, but the road is very broad, permitting a view ahead 
of ample extent to insure safety in driving. 

Along the parkway stretch there are two or three cement 
bridges, and one span to carry the road over intersecting road- 
ways and low places. The center of the parkway, it may be 
interesting to note, is being built first to insure early completion 
and a firm bed. Later, however, the road will be widened six 
feet on either side. 

To describe more particularly the circuit chosen, the boundary 
of the course is the well-known Jericho turnpike, beginning at 
the old W estbury road, about three miles east of Krug's corner 
and running 10 miles east to the intersection of the Woodbury 
and Hicksville macadam road. 




The Parkway winds Through Some of the Prettiest Farming Country on Long Island, Noted for Its Quiet Beauty. 
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Showing the Wooden Molds, Mixing Machines for Cement and Stone, and Wire Netting Which Goes Between. 



The western boundary of the course is composed of a portion 
of the Old Westbury road running south from the Jericho 
turnpike to the Old Country road, and along the Old Country 
road about an eighth of a mile to Whaleneck avenue, thence 
south to the beginning of the Motor Parkway. 

The southern boundary is made up entirely of the new cement 
parkway beginning at Whaleneck avenue, and paralleling an 
abandoned branch of the Long Island Railroad known as the 
Hempstead branch, for a distance of nearly 11 miles to a small 
settlement called Bethpage. 

The eastern boundary of the course begins at the termination 
of the cement parkway at Bethpage and runs north along Round 
Swamp road to its intersection with the Plainview road and 
along that thoroughfare to its intersection with the Woodbury 
and Hicksville macadam road, along which it continues to the 
Jericho turnpike, where there is a sharp left turn known as the 
"Flatiron." From this turn the course practically coasts west- 
ward on Jericho turnpike for 10 miles back to the Old Westbury 
road and thence south to the beginning of the parkway. 

There are eight sharp turns on the State and county road 
portions of the course, but the parkway turns are all beautifully 
rounded and banked. The surface of the cement is as smooth 
as a city concreted street, and the possibilities for high speed 
are quite enough to satisfy the ambition of the most daring 
racing drivers in the world. 

General Manager Partington, of the Parkway corporation, who 
has charge of its building, says that it will be completed in ample 
time for the American cars to practice for the elimination trials 
set for October 10 for a few days. The work is distributed 
among several contractors, each of whom has but a short sec- 
tion of road to complete. All of the crushed stone and cement 
necessary in the construction is upon the ground, together with 



the steel netting, which forms the foundation for the cement 
roadbed. The wire fencing which is to run along both edges 
has been contracted for. This fencing is about five feet and 
composed of 10 parallel wires set close together and held in po- 
sition by vertical wires about 12 inches apart. 

The toll bridges will be completed in time for the race. One 
of them is located near the Meadow Brook Hunt clubhouse, a 
fashionable rendezvous for Long Island's elite colony. 

The course for the 1908 race is much more isolated than those 
previously used for Vanderbilt Cup races, in that no part of it 
passes through a town or village where crowds would naturally 
congregate. 

Frederick Skene, State Engineer and Surveyor of New York 
State, this week drove over the State roads which are to be 
used in connection with the cup course, and made some sug- 
gestions to Mr. Partington as to the oiling of the State roads. 
Mr. Partington agreed to carry out the State Engineer's sug- 
gestions, and at the same time pointed out to Mr. Skene one or 
two bad places, which Mr. Skene said he would have repaired at 
once, in order that oiling may be done in September. 

Joe Tracy, the Vanderbilt cup driver who made the fastest lap 
in the 1906 races, has consented, together with two other well- 
known racing drivers, to make a speed test on the cement road 
surface of the Parkway within a few days He will drive the 
Locomobile which he used in the 1906 Vanderbilt. The purpose of 
the test is to satisfy the Parkway engineers that their calculations 
on banking and dishing at curves, and on the approaches to 
viaducts over intersecting highways, are correct, not only in 
theory, but in actual practice. From the viewpoint of the autoist 
the test will be of considerable interest, as not only showing 
what speed will be possible on the cement straightaway, but also 
the effect of the cement on the tires. 




When the Steam Roller Gets to Work It Soon Begins to Make the Parkway Such In Reality. 
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Completed Section of Parkway Showing Garford Car Making One of the Welt-constructed Turns. 



PROPOSED SPEEDWAY IN NORTHWEST. 

Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 1. — According to present indications, an 
automobile speedway may shortly be constructed between this 
city and Seattle. A civil engineer employed by an Eastern auto- 
mobile manufacturer has been looking over the proposed route 
and has recommended the investment of $1,000,000 in the enter- 
prise. The road would be built of shells, forming a surface 
which requires few repairs, and would be divided by a curb in 
the middle into two pathways for autos going in opposite direc- 
tions. A small toll would be charged, and the constructing com- 
pany would maintain garages at each end, where machines could 
be rented for the trip, which could be made in half an hour. 



JERSEY CITY TO NEWARK HIGHWAY. 

The Boards of Freeholders of Jersey City and Newark have 
authorized the construction of a broad highway connecting the 
two cities across the New Jersey "meadows," to replace the old 
Plank Road. This barren tract, it is believed, will soon be cov- 
ered with manufacturing plants, and the new road will then 
become one of the greatest industrial centers in the country. 
The roadway will be of concrete, 100 feet wide, and will have a 
new bridge over the Passaic River. Engineers are now working 
on the plans, and it is hoped that actual construction work will 
be begun this winter. The estimated cost is close to $1,000,000, 
of which Essex will pay five-eighth and Hudson three-eighths. 



OKLAHOMA STATE BODY JOINS THE A. A. A. 

Oklahoma automobilists have formed a State association of 
about 200 members, and at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the A. A. A., held Tuesday last at No. 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York City, the Oklahoma Automobile Association was ad- 
mitted to membership as the twenty-fifth State body affiliated 
with the national organization. 

Secretary F. H. Elliott's report showed that 24 new automo- 
bile clubs have been added to six of the State bodies during the 
past month. A long list of individual members, scattered through 
many States, was also placed on the membership roll. 

President William H. Hotchkiss presided at the session, which 
disposed of a mass of routine matters, and made other plans 
for the association, which will be announced subsequently and 
prove of undoubted value to the association. One contemplated 
move, when it is made known, say the A. A. A. officials, will be 
received with particular favor and commendation throughout 
the entire country. 



ST. PAUL CLUB IMPROVES ROADS. 

St. Paul, Minn., July 31.— The Automobile Club of St. Paul 
has decided to spend the $6,000 which it cleared at the race meet 
July 15 on improving the roads of this vicinity. Two wagons, 
manned each by a crew of laborers and a foreman, will be put 
in commission for the rest of the summer and travel over all 
the macadam roads around the city, repairing all inequalities. 



MORE ARRIVALS BY AUTO THAN TRAIN. 

Bretton Woods, N. H., Aug. 2.— The two big hotels at Bretton 
Woods, the Mount Washington and the Mount Pleasant, are 
receiving more guests who come by automobile than by train. 
Since July 15 there have been 555 arrivals by auto and only 37i 
by train. In the garage 123 cars have already been accommo- 
dated, many from distant points. With the building of new 
roads in the White Mountains automobile travel is becoming the 
preferred method of transportation in reaching this region. 




Once More the Jericho Turnpike Is to Be Included In the Famous Vanderbllt Cup Course. 
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Line-up of the Five Tied Hower Trophy Candidates: Premier, Two Stoddard- Daytona and Two Pierce Great-Arrows. 



RUNABOUT TIE RUN-OFF MAKES A PIERCE WINNER 



BEDFORD SPRINGS, Pa., July 30.— Of the five runabouts 
which left Saratoga last Saturday to decide the tie for the 
Hower trophy, three dropped out at Pittsburg, and the remain- 
ing two ended their long trip here yesterday. They were the 
two six-cylinder Great Arrow Pierces, Nos. 100 and 103, driven 
by J. S. Williams and Ed. Rettling; the two four-cylinder Stod- 
dard-Daytons, Nos. 107 and 112, driven by G. P. Moore and 
R. C. Shirk, and George Weidely's, No. 104, four-cylinder 
Premier. On arrival here only the Pierces were left, and, 
rather than draw things out indefinitely, R. D. Garden's, No. 100, 
Great Arrow roadster was withdrawn, leaving Charles R. Clif- 
ton's entry the winner. The conclusion of what was generally 
anticipated to be a long and closely contested run-off came much 
sooner than expected, the perfect score of the Premier, which 
had been maintained for the first three days of the run, going 
by the board on the stretch between Pittsburg and Cambridge 



Springs on Tuesday, where the car broke its front axle through 
dropping into a washout. Weidely fixed it and reached Pitts- 
burg in good shape, but was out of the running, of course. 

This left the two Pierces and the pair of Stoddard-Daytons, 
and it looked as if the contest would be continued by these 
four, but at a meeting of the contestants it was decided to with- 
draw the Dayton roadsters. The reason for this lay in the fact 
that the two cars are the property of individual owners, over 
whom the factory had no control prior to the run-off, and it 
was in accordance with their wishes that the cars were with- 
drawn. This eliminated all but the Great Arrow contenders, 
and the withdrawal of R. D. Garden's entry left Charles R. 
Clifton's Pierce roadster the winner of the Hower trophy, thus 
putting an end to Dai Lewis' work in the perfect score two- 
cylinder Reo of R. M. Owen, which has been acting as a confetti 
car for the Fifth Annual A. A. A. Reliability Tour. 



VICTORIOUS THOMAS RECEIVES AN OVATION IN PARIS 



pARIS, July 30.— Nothing could stand out in sharper contrast 
1 than the reception accorded the winning Thomas car on its entry 
into the French capital and that which the Germans received a 
few days previous. "Vive le voiture Americain!" was the popu- 
lar cry of the day that greeted the triumphant American crew 
all the way from Meaux, 25 miles out of the city, where a large 
escort of cars met them, until they arrived in front of the Matin 
office. When, at eight in the evening, the Thomas, with the 
Mars and Stripes floating out behind, made its way to the Place 
de l'Opera, the enthusiasm was unbounded. In front of the 
Cafe de la Paix, a gendarme stopped the car and placed Schuster 
under arrest for not having a light. Protests and explanations 
were unavailing. A cyclist offered the lamp from his machine, 
but it could not be detached, so the bicycle was lifted in the car. 

At the Matin offices an informal reception was tendered 
«:orge Schuster, George Miller, Captain Hans Hansen, and 

orge McA( iam, staff correspondent of the New York Times. 

Schuster has suffered severely from the strain of the trip, 
and would not repeat the experience for any consideration, but 
Y 'i happiest man in Paris to-day. "We started from New 
*ork February 12, and here we are," he said, when interviewed. 

t has been a wonderful journey, but it has been extremely 
hard, and if it had not been for the life in the open, probably 
none of us would have been able to stand the hardships. Siberia 
"certainly no place for the automobile, but it's all over now. 
We have won, and we are perfectly happy." 



NEW YORK, Aug. 3.— Upon receipt of cable advices that the 
Thomas had reached Paris a winner in the round-the-world 
race by the ample margin of 26 days, Harry S. Houpt and John 
Elliott Bowles, who were greatly responsible for the entry of 
the Thomas car, were the recipients of general congratulations 
from American automobilists, many of whom declared the trip 
was the most remarkable evidence of American perseverance 
and grit and the most conclusive demonstration of the ability of 
the modern automobile that could be afforded. There is a plan 
afoot to tender the winning crew a reception on their return 
here, in order to give the men an opportunity of telling of some 
of their experiences at first hand to those who have followed 
their adventures through the columns of the newspapers. 

When interviewed at Buffalo after learning of the arrival of 
the Thomas at Paris, E. R. Thomas said: "In the New York 
to Paris race, not only an American car, but also American tires 
scored an important triumph, the Diamond quick-detachable 
tires used giving excellent service. While the Thomas stock 
car won the race round the world, covering a distance of 1343' 
miles by the comfortable margin of 26 days, it is particularly 
gratifying to me to know that the car was the only one which 
went the official route. The Thomas traveled 2,385 miles more 
on land under its own power, and 3,246 miles more at sea— a 
total of 5,031 miles more— than its nearest competitor, which 
shipped from Pocatello, Idaho, to Seattle, thus avoiding the 
severest portion of the trip across the American continent." 
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KNOX SCORED IN WILDWOOD STRAIGHTAWAYS 



WILDWOOD, N. J., Aug. 3.-The Knox collared everything 
in sight to-day in the classes to which it was eligible, 
the Buick getting away with the small car classes and the Stan- 
ley having a clear field in the steam events. Between them, 
Bourgue and Dennison captured seven races with their twin 
Knoxes, including the free-for-all, in which each won a heat, 
and in which Bourgue finished second to Dennison. The Knoxes 
also ran one, two in the mile and kilometer time trials, Denni- 
son beating out his confrere in both in the fastest times of the 
day— =472-5 and .28, respectively. The Stanley was the place 
car in both trial heats of the free-for-all, but in the final the 
flying back of the hood of Vennell's car, which had been im- 
perfectly fastened, put its driver temporarily hors de combat 
and rendered necessary the services of a physician to sew up 
the resulting cut in his head. 

The races were not nearly so interesting as those of last 
Fourth of July, Saturday's rain resulting in the scratching of 
many entries. The chapter of mishaps, which began with the 
accident to Swain and Overpeck on Thursday, was continued 
this morning, when "Dick" Sellers, chairman of the contest 
committee of the Quaker City Motor Club, had his right shoulder 
dislocated by being catapulted from the Pennsylvania Vanderbilt 
car, driven by Richard Williams. While speeding back toward 
the start the top of the battery box fell into the open machinery 
and blocked the brake clutch. The choice lay between a dash 
into the ocean and a sharp turn up a cross street. Williams 
preferred the latter, and the car turned a complete flip-flop. 
Seller's dislocation was reduced by a local surgeon. Williams 
got off with a few scratches. 

The course was fast, and, considering the horsepower of the 
contestants, the times made compared favorably with the 1423-5 
record on the Fourth of July. Following is the summary : 

MILE TIME TRIALS, OPEN TO ALL. 

1. Knox A. Dennison : 47 2-6 

2. Knox Wm. Bourgue -4* 4-5 

\- Parkin J. W. Parkin/ jr. !!!!!! Iro 2-5 

4. Sharp-Arrow W. H. Sharp, Jr :63 

5- Buick Ed. Wllkie i : 08 

KILOMETER TIME TRIALS, OPEN TO ALL. 

1- Knox A. Dennison -28 

2. Knox Wm. Borgue -2t 1-s 

3- Parkin J. W. Parkin, jr."!!!!.'!.' -30 

4. Stanley D. Walter Harper :31 3-5 

5- Buick Ed. Wllkie ill 

FREE-FOR-ALL. 
(First Heat.) 

1' Wm. Bourgue -49 4-5 

2. Stanley D. Walter Harper. !!:::!:: ]lo 

(Second Heat) 

J- Knox A. Dennison 50 

2 - Stanley Walter Vennell. ........ . . . its 

(Final Heat.) 

!• 5 nox A. Dennison 50 

2 - Knox ■■■■■■ wm. Bourgue::::.::::::;! liiVs 

FREE-FOR-ALL FOR STEAM CARS 

I :::::::::::::::::::::w-a,le?«, r,w " , ?? T, 's eT ^» 



. Walter Vennell 
GASOLINE STOCK CARS UNDER $1 250 
B ,Y'<* : Ed. Wllkie 122 

Mi<wieb y wm. smith.::::::::::::::: 1:222-5 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $1,251 TO $2 000 

Ed - Wllkie i. l8 

Mlddleb > wm. smith .::...::::: 1:102-3 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $2,001 TO $3 000 

Kno * Wm. Bourgue.. 

. W. H. Sharp. Jr. . '. 



Sharp- Arrow 



Knox . 
Parkin 



GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $3,001 TO $4,000. 



:54 2-5 
:55 2-5 



. Wm. Bourgue . 
.J. W. Parkin. 



:50 4-5 
:ol 2-5 



FOUR-CYLINDER GASOLINE STOCK CARS OVER $4,000. 
I£ nox Wm. Bow-true ' .*a o - 

stearns h. a. Mcrfichbi ::::::::::: III 



Knox . 
Parkin 



SIX-CYLINDER GASOLINE CARS. 

Wm. Bourgue 

: J- W. Parkin. Jr...: 



:50 4-5 
:51 2-5 



WILDWOOD, X. J., Aug. i.— Bad weather and luck have 
marked the midsummer meet of the Motor Club of Wild- 
wood up to date. The climax came when the officials, after a 
thorough trial of the Central avenue boulevard course, reluctantly 
postponed the races scheduled for this afternoon until Monday. 

Speeding along the country road between Hammonton and 
Egg Harbor late Thursday night, ex- President "Charlie" Swain 
and "Doc" Overpeck, prominent in the Quaker City Motor 
Club, met with a serious accident, which not only necessitated 
their removal to the German Hospital in Philadelphia, but 
spoiled the invitation run from Philadelphia to Wildwood, of 
which the injured men were to have been the finish judges. Just 
before reaching Elwood, Swain's Apperson "Jack Rabbit," with 
Overpeck at the wheel, came suddenly upon a buggy without a 
lamp, and in his effort to clear it the "Rabbit" struck a muddy 
spot, skidded into and across the ditch, finally bringing up against 
a tree and turning turtle. Both men were caught beneath the 
car, and, with no help near, Swain, with several fractured ribs, 
managed by almost superhuman efforts to work his way out and 
drag Overpeck to the roadside. About daybreak Swain went to 
summon help, and with the aid of a farmer's wagon conveyed 
Overpeck to DaCosta, where a train from Atlantic City was 
stopped and the injured taken to Philadelphia. 

The news of the accident cast a damper on the invitation run, 
which, however, was run off as per schedule, and was won by 
Paul P. Huyette, who drove his 35-horsepower Peerless over 
the course in the exact time previously agreed upon by the com- 
mittee, arriving here at 5:15 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Threatening weather and the accident combined rendered 
necessary the postponement of the meeting of protest against 
the Frelinghuysen law, originally scheduled for Friday night, 
until to-night. Five hundred enthusiasts, however, were on 
hand when Chairman Thomas Martindale called the meeting 
to order. After a comprehensive statement of the present condi- 
tions by the chairman, the following resolution was introduced 
by Carl A. Haswin: 

Resolved, That we pledge our united efforts to secure Just legis- 
lation as well as to remove this oppression and persecution, and be 
it further . 

Resolved, That, tailing in any other way to obtain the relief 
which we so much need, we will use our Influence to secure the 
election to the next Legislature of men who will pledge themselves 
to support what we believe to be just and merited legislative 
measures affecting motorists, and be It further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the press of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania to support the motorists in their movement to obtain for 
themselves a square deal from the Legislature of New Jersey. 

In seconding the resolutions Senator J. Thompson Baker took 
occasion to characterize the present automobile laws of New 
Jersey as "a disgrace to the fair name of an illustrious com- 
monwealth." Secretary Edwin S. Nyce, of the Norristown (Pa) 
Automobile Club proposed that all manufacturers of automobiles 
and accessories in New Jersey be asked to financially assist in 
fighting the present law. The proposition was favorably received, 
after which many present, including the winner of yesterday's 
run, Paul B. Huyette, detailed their experiences with the present 
law. He said he had been arrested but once— in New Jersey. 



ANOTHER FRENCH COMMERCIAL VEHICLE TEST. 

Paris, Aug. 1.— France is to have another commercial vehicle 
competition this year, the special type of automobile provided 
for in the recently announced contest being light delivery 
wagons, taxicabs, and hotel and railroad omnibuses. The com- 
petition was originally announced early in the vear by two 
Parisian journals, but on the request of the Automobile Club 
of France, which had its own trials in view, was indefinitely 
postponed. The date has now been fixed for the month of 
October, the exact date and conditions to be announced later. 
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Ferber Aeroplane Making One of Its Successful Trial Flights at Issy-les-Moulineaux, Near Paris. 



B FERBER AFTER DELAYED HONORS.]] 

Paris, July 30. — Captain Ferber, the French aeronautical army 
officer who put both Delagrange and Henry Farman on the 
road to success in the matter of aerial fight, has just brought 
forth his own flying machine. The apparatus, which made its 
first public appearance at Issy-les-Moulineaux last week, was 
first built in 1904. Various difficulties prevented it being brought 
before the public, and in the meantime Farman and Dela- 
grange became interested and had similar models constructed, 
with success so familiar to all the world. In November, 1906, 
Ferber's machine was lying at Chalais-Meudon waiting for suit- 
able weather for a flight, when orders came from the military 
authorities that the ill-fated dirigible Palrie was en route and 
room must be found for it in the shed. The Ferber aeroplane 
was consequently turned out of doors, to perish miserably a few 
days later in a violent storm. 

Annoyed at the loss of his apparatus, Captain Ferber asked 
to be put on half pay, and since then has been privately at work 
on various aeronautical devices. The machine which came 
forth this week is the reconstructed No. 8 lost in the November 
storm of two years ago and in general lines is similar to the now 
familiar Farman and Delagrange flyers. The raising and lower- 
ing rudder is in front, a horizontal and vertical rudder is car- 
ried at the rear, and at each extremity of the main plane is a 
jib to facilitate turning. The motive power is a 50-horsepower 
eight-cylinder Antoinette engine driving a two-bladed propeller 
forward. The pilot sits behind his engine on a swinging seat 
composed of two leather straps. After the preliminary trip 
to test the various parts, the captain will commence a series 
of flights in which he hopes to beat his younger rivals. 

The most noticeable difference between the Ferber and the 
Farman machines is in the location of the engine and propeller. 
Ferber's engine carries the propeller on the front end; Far- 
man s. on the rear, this seeming a much more natural arrangement. 



FARMAN DOES SUCCESSFUL FLIGHTS. 

After some quick work in setting up and tuning his aeroplane, 
Aviator Henry Farman made his first flight in this country- 
Friday, July 3r, before the members of the Aero Club of 
America and a number of pressmen. The field of the Brighton 
Beach racetrack was not in the best of condition, several gullies 
having been roughly boarded over and a pile of lumber having 
been left in one corner. The wind currents, too, were very 
irregular. In spite of these drawbacks Farman made two 
flights of several hundred yards each diagonally across the field, 
at a height of about fifteen feet. The third flight he made to 
oblige a disappointed photographer, and many thought it the 
prettiest of all. He simply started the engine and the machine 
jumped into the air, with only a few yards preliminary run. 

A large crowd turned out Saturday to see him fly, but were 
disappointed. The wind was blowing half a gale, and, although 
the aviator waited until sunset, it did not go down sufficiently to 
make any attempts advisable. Sunday conditions were better, 
although by no means ideal, and the aviator again made several 
flights diagonally across the grounds. The next day he in- 
creased the distance; after flying about 300 yards straightaway 
he swung the machine around in a large arc toward the stands, 
covering altogether about 800 yards. In another flight he at- 
tained a height of about 30 feet, and came down smoothly and 
without a hitch. The perfect control Farman had over the 
aeroplane was noticeable on all occasions. 

By way of description it may be said that the machine is 
32 feet across the wings and about the same length from the 
front balancing plane to the tip of the toil. The aviator sits 
at the junction of the wings and tail, and controls the direction 
and elevation by a steering wheel. Just behind him is the motor, 
an eight-cylinder, 50-horsepower Antoinette, with a two-bladed 
propeller mounted directly on the rear end of the crankshaft 
so as to enable it to exert its force directly backward. 




Captain Ferber. Originator of the Farman Type of Aeroplane. Henry Farman Alongside His Aeroplane at Brighton Beach. 
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AMERICA AGAIN WINS HARMSWORTH TROPHY 



IN a closely contested and exciting race in Huntington Bay, 
L. I., Monday, August 3, the Dixie II. beat the English 
challenger, Wolseley-Siddeley, and won the right to keep for 
another year the British international motorboat cup, usually 
known as the Harmsworth trophy, and open to all comers. 

Five boats started in the race: the Wolseley-Siddeley, owned 
by the Duke of Westminster and captained by Noel M. Rob- 
bins; the Daimler II., of Lord Howard de Walden, another 
challenger; E. J. Schroeder's Dixie II., Capt. S. B. Pearce; Capt. 
John Sheppard's U. S. A., formerly the Irene; and the little Den, 
entered by Commodore Joseph H. Hoadley, of the Motorboat 
Club of America. The course was triangular, running out to a 




complete the first lap. The Dixie passed the stake boat 37 sec- 
onds ahead of the H'olseley, and Engineer Rappuhn signaled 
that the wheel was turning only 750 revolutions a minute, 150 
short of its maximum, showing that she had a good reserve. 

On the second lap the IVolseley did her best work, and gained 
21 seconds. Coming down the last leg Captain Robbins held 
straight to his course and flashed past the stake boat in a cloud 
of white spray, with only a few feet to spare. But before the 
first mark out in the sound was reached the Dixie was again 
increasing her lead, and try as the English boat would the gap 
between them grew larger. As the Dixie came down to the 
finish she seemed to be steering a trifle wild, and then the 
watchers could see that Captain Pearce was 
dashing water upon his mechanic with one 
hand while he held the tiller with the other. 
She crossed the line 49 seconds in the lead 
A number of small boats with doctors on 
board immediately put off to her, and it was 
found that Engineer Rappuhn had been 
overcome by breathing the exhaust gases 
from the engine. A moment later Captain 
Pearce toppled over also, but both revived 
when carried ashore, and suffered no ill ef- 
fects. The trouble was due to the position 
of the muffler, which had been hastily in- 



"Dixie II," the New Cup Winner. 

Stake boat in the sound beyond Eaton's 
Neck, then west along shore to a mark off 
Lloyd's Neck, and then back to the starting 
line in Huntington Bay; it was circled 
three times, making thirty nautical miles 
in all. The Dixie's official elapsed time was 
1:04:57, to the Wolseletfs 1:0.5:46; the 
averages figure out at 27.75 and 27.35 knots 
an hour, respectively. 

Instead of the forty-mile norther that 
caused the postponement on Saturday, 
a light easterly breeze was blowing - - 
across the bay, just strong enough to raise tu. . . 

a few whitecaps; the wafer was a blue as "Wol.el.y-s.dde.ey," Which nm.n.d Second by 49 Second.. 

sunLhf S the\t a ace1 0 a n nd t tt hilT' '"i ^ Sta " ed jUSt bef ° re the ra «' C *»™ ^bins. of the crack 

ss z t= a rsirz sras it. tss ph — - — « 

start, all the racers were under way and moving about waiting ' 

for the signal At 3 o'clock the signal whistle finally blew. Cap- „ , Boat. BUpied Time. pJrtotr. per"hour. 

tarn Pearce of the Dixie, took up a position just behind the wS&^Slddeiey- llll 3105 

line, and when the starting signal was given he jumped the beat fL, S ' A :: : :: %M 

ahead and got across just 14 seconds later. The Den made a Miniwii'. Duibied 22 50 25 66 

an" ^1 W " SA wa°:t f0ll ° Wed ^ *?■ I"'""" a Ex - C ~ d °" E- J- Schroeder, of the Motorboat Club -A 
dent Two mtme after fhe luZll ll' ~ g Sl ' ght . W0 " the tro ^ last ^ r the Dixie I. When he 

San^ronfytdSs ^Z^Z thrt TS^u ^T^^ T * 

up At the first stake the Dixie hJvLT t a J he V H - Crane t0 mak e him a new boat. Crane and Whitman built 

EnglUh boats had passed STS^^ £ ' beMnd On" 6 T? "* ^ ^ WL ^ " 49 

the westerly leg the Daimler showed good form and gained J ^ ^ deVe '° P 200 h °" e P ow "' In 3 

about three lengths on her sister boat, but soon after round" g £ D 7x Te II ZS" " TTf ^ ^ Tt 

the buoy a piston in the starboard engine seized and she S£» ^Z^XlZl^ CHonflf fiS* ^ 
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CARS FOR PASSENGER USE IN AND ABOUT CITIES 



THERE is a very close line of demarcation, as yet barely 
recognized, between the vehicle popularly known as the 
taxicab and the town car. At the same time full appreciation 
is given the fact that certain manufacturers advertise their goods 
simultaneously as taxicabs and town cars, and undoubtedly they 
themselves are versed in the existence of the difference between 
types which they would familiarize as synonymous. It is equally 
certain, though, that there are very many individual concerns 
in the industry, to say nothing or laymen, who have no real 
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Fig. 1. — Showing a permissible wheelbase of 100 Inches In the layout of a cab chassis. 



conception of the differences demanded by circumstances and by 
service from vehicles that ply for hire within a city and its 
environs and a private carriage for use in the same neighbor- 
hood. Probably a tabulation of the differentiated requirements 
will be the best means of bringing the conditions forcibly to the 
mind of the reader. Scanning such a tabulation we find: 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE TAXICAB. 

1. It must be eminently serviceable and in lieu of absolute 
reliability must be easy of immediate repair. 

2. It must comply with police regulations regarding; turning 
radius. 

3. Of reasonable comfort and capacity; appearances are second- 
ary to certain other considerations. 

4. Its internal operations must be entirely automatic to avoid 
trouble with unskilled treatment. 

FEATURES OF A STANDARD TOWN CAR. 

1. While reliability is essential, means for rapid handling of 
repair are hardly as important. 

2. There are no police regulations on its construction or per- 
formance. 

3- Maximum comfort for rated capacity is absolutely essential. 
<• Appearances are everything. 

5. Its cost is comparatively Immaterial. 
«. Better treatment can be counted on. 
Thus the designer is confronted with 

two entirely different problems— the one 
calling for serviceability above all things 
and the other for extreme luxury under 
all conditions. It is, of course, rash to 
aver that the two cannot go hand-in- 
hand, but it is not injudicious to state 
definitely that the requirements of a town 
car de luxe cannot be satisfied by the 
dimensions which have been relegated to 
the taxicab for hacking service. 

Examine the limiting factors in both 
cases. The regulations of the adminis- 
tration call for the vehicle plying for 
hire turning within a fixed radius of 
such small dimensions that wheelbase is 
especially restricted. Wheelbase being 
restricted, each and every one of the 



items of the make-up must be proportionately restricted unless 
internal sacrifices of space are made. Hence, wheelbase is the 
determining point of a taxicab design, nor does any specified 
form of steering help to release its control of the situation in- 
asmuch as the maximum angles of steering wheels are defined 
by inflexible dynamic considerations. 

What May Be Deemed Essential in the Town Car. 

Follow now the case of the town car and its requirements. 

What is the first desideratum ? Undoubt- 
edly capacious comfort, or comfort and 
capacity equal to that of the vehicle in 
the place of which it substitutes itself — 
the private brougham. No governmental 
restrictions are incidental to the use of 
a town car, hence there are no wheel- 
base dimensions which cannot be ex- 
ceeded at the discretion of the designer. 
Above all, the town car is a carriage, 
and as a carriage it is the luxurious per- 
quisite of a class of people having edu- 
cated discrimination between the seemly 
and the unseemly in the art of outline — 
the limitation of service and the taste of 
their possession in a vehicle that must 
be designed as much for one as the other. 
These things it is eminently essential 
that the would-be producer of town carriages should remember, 
for, bearing them in mind, he must necessarily commence the 
laying of his design upon foundations which will appeal to his 
mechanically educated senses as more than premature. In other 
words, he must start with the carriage and duly build his pro- 
pulsive mechanism about it — a truly revolutionary suggestion to 
the motor car designer, though less startling at the present time 
than some two or three years ago. 

Head room and leg room, door space and floor height, seat 
location and cushion bulge — all these things have been developed 
by many generations of carriage builders, and if so why seek 
further for information? Ask any of the first-class carriage 
builders whose names are household words in the class whose 
trade you are after what they consider the ideal design for a 
brougham, a coupe, a victoria, or whatever you desire to build. 
Let them define what they, with years of experience of a trade 
into which you are about to break, would consider the perfect 
vehicle— a chef d'auvre— and from the results of decades of cut- 
and-dried methods that will be so unobtrusively correct in these 
details of dimension so difficult to develop or steal that there is 
no need to seek further or waste another decade in research 
work after that which is already so well known as to be standard. 
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Fig. 2—MorHs chair effect given to driver's portion of body built on century wheelbase plan. 
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Fig. 3. — Showing three types of frame design applicable, each having specific uses. 



Chassis Should Meet the Requirements of Body. 

Mark well in this, that the way to secure such data is not to 
supply a chassis and demand a perfect body built to it. Such a 
procedure will only call forth much unnecessary exercise of 
ingenuity upon the part of the carriage designer who will do his 
best and at that produce work unsatisfactory to himself. Secure 
as a starting point the ideal lines by a master of the approach 
to perfection in the passenger section of the vehicle; forget the 
driver, the driver's companion, luggage accommodation, acces- 
sory attachments — be oblivious of all these disturbing elements — 
and then, having secured the nucleus— the pearl of desire — com- 
mence to construct about it, by synthesis as it were, the oyster 
necessary to bring its being in the shape of a suitable chassis. 

The critic may aver: "This is only an assertion; how can I 
be expected to work a chassis around a carriage builder's job? 
Why, if they had their way," etc. Too frequently the carriage 
builder, left to his own devices to avoid some crook of design, 
for which he is not responsible, perpetrates abominations; but 
left to his trade the carriage designer has a respect for purity 
of line, complementary angles and supplementary curves, min- 
gled with an honor for re'entrant tendencies that invariably 
eventuates in a simple beauty rarely noticed where his work is 
curbed by lines created and abhorrences forced upon him by un- 
bending circumstances. 

Where the Town Car Differs from the Taxicab. 

And having secured the ideal for the part that matters— the 
carriage— it is really quite easy to do the rest. "Quite easy," is 
said advisedly, for it must be so relatively speaking, when one 
considers the extraordinary amount of ingenuity misplaced in 
getting around things to use some idea or other which is really 
not worth while anyway and certainly not vitally important as is 
the carriage arrangement of the vehicle, the alpha and omega of 
whose purpose is that of a town carriage, whose very acquire- 
ment indicates a desire for luxury. 

Possibly the difference in the manufacture of the town car 




Fig. 4.-Pour varied types of double drop frame design, showing the 



and the taxicab may be described by 
indicating the difference in the buyers 
of each. It is mind and matter respec- 
tively. Ten to one the town car cus- 
tomer is appealed to by the style, the 
taste, the color, some fittings — by detail 
only ; in other words by a chimera. Is it 
not a matter of record in 90 per cent, 
of the cases the women swing the sales? 
Not so with the taxicab buyer. In 
vulgar parlance, "he's from Missouri," 
and when he takes his demonstration 
he's not very anxious as to the taste 
of the make-up. What he wants to find 
is value, not toilet glasses. It's dollars 
present and dollars prospective with him, 
and lie doesn't give the proverbial tinker's curse for the art of 
the thing. What he wants is results. So does the buyer of the 
carriage ; but he likes a lot of art on the side as well. 

Elements which are essential to a good town car are almost 
undesirable in a taxicab. Thus, comfort for capacity is a sine 
qua non with the town car, but tends to overloading with a 
taxicab. And, although a taxicab should be sufficiently roomy, 
the fact that it is included in the class of vehicles that ply for 
hire renders it equally liable to the shopping tour of "miladi" at 
noon and the rowdy pack at midnight, the last mentioned fare 
being apt to be weighty and undesirable from more points of 
view than just its own discomfort. 

Hence the existence of the line of demarcation, already spoken 
of, will be generally acknowledged by those who will consider 
the matter, and therefore it is meet to proceed to dissect 
differences to the point of diversity of practice, for with vehicles 
differing so widely the mechanical practice must of necessity 
vary to a certain degree. In the first place, the town car must 
obviously be the more powerful, for, with greater wheelbase and 
more commodious body work, its weight calls for a higher en- 
gine capacity. Also, since there is a possibility that the chassis 
work may have to adapt itself to the body work, rather than 
vice versa, some specialized constructional scheme may be nec- 
essary that is not involved in the taxicab layout. These are 
all considerations that must be taken into account in the design 
of these small vehicles for urban service, whether of a public 
or private nature and particularly in the latter case. 

Clearance of Taxicabs an Important Consideration. 

Next comes the all-important mention of road clearance, a 
question the solution of which is attended by no mean difficulty, 
inasmuch as it should be low— close lying to the road 
surface, the vehicle for town use has yet to contend with con- 
ditions from time to time which demand that it shall be possessed 
of ample clearance. This difficulty presents itself and, insidiously 
tardy in the forcefulness of its realization, is a real nightmare 
to the designer, who finds himself faced 
at every turn by troubles directly trace- 
able to the necessity of this clearance. 
Thus a straight line drive is not only 
desirable but well-nigh essential for a 
chassis to operate efficiently and con- 
tinuously without either undue power 
loss or extraordinary wear. Also, it 
is injudicious for obvious consideration 
to raise the frame of a city vehicle fur- 
ther than 25 inches from the road 
surface, this dimension being arbitrary 
irrespective of wheel diameter. 

Considering 34-inch wheels as the 
maximum size likely to find favor in 
the eyes of the designer and producer, 
and a straight line drive parallel with 
the line of the frame, it will be obvious 
that the clearance with a normal flywheel 
possibilities. is somewhat low. What alternatives 
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present themselves? The engine may be raised at 
the expense of angularity being introduced in the 
propeller shaft ; an inclination may be given to the 
engine to correspond with an inclination of the 
driving axis sufficient to provide the clearance be- 
neath the flywheel, this being one of the most im- 
portant problems of the design. 

Some Characteristics of the Main Chassis Types. 

Figure 7 shows an arrangement entirely conven- 
tional, very common and as reprehensible as fre- 
quent. So much has been written upon the loss of 
power in transmission through universal joints that 
the writer feels it unnecessary to emphasize the 
undesirability of such an arrangement. Figure 6, 
depicting the inclination of the whole driving axis, is 
excellent in many ways, has many ramifications 
which we will look into later, and, provided cer- 
tain conditions are not complied with, remains 
by far the most generally satisfactory way out of 
the trouble. The last solution is, to the writer's 
mind, the best of any, but of this more later, as 
there are coincident reasons which will appear later 
in this monograph. Regarding ramifications of the inclination 
system of providing a sufficiency of clearance there are two 
which are deserving of close attention, namely, that used re- 
spectively by the Rover company in England and the Nordyke 
« Marmon company in this country. 

Fig. 7 will make this modification clear and its commendable 
points are not few. Fig. 7 illustrates the direct adaptation of 
the inclined drive to a construction such as shown in Fig. 6 
this latter is probably the better for all-round work and for 
manufacturing purposes. In either case the clearance beneath 
the nywheel is easily modified to suit any limiting conditions 
existing, so the real issue is to investigate the influence of the 
inclination to the functions of the motor. The only difficulty 
lies in the problem of the lubrication, and in the selection of a 
lubrication plan which is independent of the inclination of the 
crankchamber. With a single-cylinder motor almost any sys- 
tem would be satisfactory; with a multi-cylinder engine it will 
be evident that the auxiliary splash system-so often the only 
sy stem-,, almost out of the question, inasmuch as the rear 
cy Under would normally be in a state of oil flood while the 
toward ones starved, causing the motor to seize. 

» may be argued that individual compartments to the crank- 
chamber would supply the want. With an overflow system in 
conjunction with a pump feed it might do, but from the point 
rLTT °/ economics "suits against installation expense. A 

e„Zl -J*"* i" d SyStCm is P refe <-able, making the motor 
entirely independent of position under any conditions. 

The Century Wheelbase as a Ground" of Basic Design. 

Basing the layout of a cab chassis upon a permissible wheel- 
ase 01 100 inches, it is easy to determine the proportioning of 
™ space from rear frame bar to dashboard, which can be ap- 
proximately ascertained by a glimpse at Fig. 1. According to 
„L/ P f C ?' dimension * shown the body builder has 74 

Tr JT / fear face of the dash to center of the 
«ar wheel, and whatever over this 
he thinks he can do with. These di- 
mensions are modified somewhat in 
2, which is a series of dimen- 
sions which would accommodate an 
<jncramped coupe body. Here is a 
dimension of 88 inches from dash to 
wheel center or a matter of 14 inches 

liZ aU other conditions 

*'ng the same as in the former. 
th . e case °f the cab chassis the 

0 T S ' 0nS , Sh ° Wn are not <*P*°le 
° f any w,de ™«e of variation, nor 




Fig. 5. — Location of door when a straight frame Is used. 

is such a machine a dream of comfort from the driver's point 
of view. On the other hand, economy of driver's space is 
absolutely necessary to give any kind of door room. 

Now in the dimensions shown a Morris chair effect is given 
to the driver's portion of a body built to the hypothetical dimen- 
sions in Fig. 2. A low slope to the footboard is indispensable 
and the seat must be at least 16 1-2 inches high to the top of 
the cushion from the floor line, this latter, of course, being de- 
termined from chassis design ; but there is ample room for a 
good door, sufficient space to prevent the use of a concave corner 
to the door for fender clearance being necessary and sufficient 
room between door and rear wheel center necessary to insure a 
minimum overhang of body writh reasonable regard to economy 
of wheelbase. The ideal would be to have the frame rear bar 
about two to three inches inside the rear wheel center, but then 
the wheelbase immediately ascends to a figure that is impossibly 
high for the purpose in view. 

Desirability of the Low Body Carriage. 

Now go further and examine the diverse problems in the 
process of the selection of a frame design. Figs. 3 and 4 reveal 
known types of these: A is the ordinary straight frame — excel- 
lent and by no means impossible of utilization. B is the single 
raise, or, as is commonly known, the single drop frame, 
the rear end being raised to give ■ clearance to the 
rear axle. C is known as a "kicked" frame and is simply a 
straight frame with clearance provision. D is the crude form of 
what is known, as the .."double drop frame," depressed to lower 
the center of gravity of the assembled machine and raised again 
for clearance purposes. £ is a similar form but depressed only 
for the body space. F is a very highly developed form used 
by a few European firms and by one well-known American 
company. G is a type unknown but probably nascent, since it 
would be much easier of manufacture than either of the others. 
Now it will be obvious to the reader that it is a quite desirable 




Fig. 6. — Straight line drive direct from motor to rear axle. 
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Fig. 7. — Conventional transmission arrangement with universal joint. 



thing to secure as low a body suspension in conjunction with 
reasonable clearance, and consequently frames such as indicated 
in the series D, E, F and G are desirable from this point of 
view. On the other hand, they are more expensive to press, 
less strong and, lastly, more expensive to assemble. But these 
matters are more than compensated for by the scope provided 
for the designer to accomplish beautiful carriage lines — low 
suspension — and to abolish running boards. This for the town 
car. With the restricted wheelbase of the taxicab the only 
possible frames of this pattern are those shown at E and D. 
The depression of the center of gravity preserves the appearance 
of the machine when complete except that a running board 
would be dispensed with. It strikes the writer that the straight 
frame, stronger and cheaper as it is, has claims not to be 
superseded. By straight frame in this connection is meant 
either of the frames shown at C, B or A, with due regard to 
the pattern of spring suspension which may be employed. 

It will be readily appreciated that the double drop frame is 
not easily to be employed for taxicab chassis when the relation 
of the door to the wheel fender is considered. Thus in Fig. 5, a 
straight frame being used, the door may be located as shown 
by the full lines, whereas a drop in the frame lead, the wheel and 
fender remaining as before, the designer immediately encounters 
an interference of some magnitude which can be avoided only 
by an increase of wheelbase if other dimensions are fixed. The 
conclusion that the straight frame is the only possible type 
for cab construction has been borne in forcibly upon the writer 
only after a very close investigation of conditions, possible varia- 
tions in existing systems and costs involved in a successful de- 
sign and conclusion equally strong in favor of the cradle frame 
for town cars has been reached. 

In the Matter of the Transmission Types. 
Pass to the transmission system. There are three fundamental 
arrangements possible— planetary transmission or sliding gears 
for the speed-change, and the location of either in a separate 
unit just back of the motor, or in combination with the rear axle. 



It is eminently desirable that a vehicle 
for town use shall have four speeds, 
for not only is its power limited by rea- 
son, but the call for rapid acceleration 
is more frequent than with a vehicle 
primarily designed for open road work. 
Highly developed accelerative properties 
in a motor car speak of two things- 
extraordinary engine power or nice pro- 
portioning of gear ratios. The old and 
foolish idea that a machine having two 
speeds only can reach its maximum 
speed as quickly as another of similar 
power with a plurality of speed changes has died a quiet death, 
even as the two-speed fetish has subsided. The three-speeded 
car, even with six cylinders, is to be replaced by again having four 
changes in many cases. These things spell retrograde evolution to 
the theorist but satisfaction to the operator. 

This leads back to the old standby, sliding gears, and it is 
necessary to decide first what ratio to adopt for the relation of 
the speed change to the drive. Figs. 8, 9 and 10 show some 
constructions possible with a conventional engine location. In 
Fig. 8 is seen the usual common or garden construction, the 
only variant of which lies in the use of a single universal joint 
in>, place of two. In Fig. 9 there is another conventional scheme 
in which the transmission is grouped about the rear axle center, 
and in Fig. 12 is a somewhat unconventional assembly in which 
transmission and axle are in unit form, but in which the trans- 
mission is grouped about the forward end of the propeller shaft. 
The problem then is to distinguish between the merits of the 
following alternative systems : 

1. Arrangement such as shown In Fig. 8: 
Gearbox being entirely separate from engine. 
Engine and propeller shaft as a unit. 
Axle and propeller shaft with its housing as a unit. 

D. Propeller shaft as a unit in Itself with supplementary radius 
and torque rods. 

E. Engine, gearbox, propeller shaft, housing and axle as a unit. 

2. Arrangement such as shown in Fig. 9 subdivided as follows: 

A. Axle and transmission as single unit propeller shaft supple- 
mentary with radius and torque rods. 

B. Axle, transmission, propeller shaft and housing are one unit. 

C. Engine transmission, propeller shaft and housing as one unit 

3. Arrangement such as Fig. 10 with: 

A. Transmission, propeller shaft, housing and axle as a unit. 

B. Engine, transmission, propeller shaft, housing and axle as a 
unit. 

Now if this tabulation be inspected it will be seen that the 
highest development in each individual system leads to the same 
conclusion, which conclusion coincides with that reached in 
course of discussion on clearance, wherein the inclined system 
either with its components assembled as a unit or in flexible 
mounting was outlined as the most likely type. 



A. 
B. 
C. 
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Flfl. 8.-Ordlnary placing of the gear-set. Fig. O.-Transmlssion 
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grouped about rear axle. Fig. 10.— Elimination of the torsion rod. 
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CALIFORNIA ADVANCED IN MOTOR FARM MACHINERY 



Bv VICTOR LOUGHEED. 



FROM the dawn of history the necessity for animal power in 
tilling the soil has been the heaviest burden on agricul- 
tural enterprise, subjecting it to uncertainties and a severity of 
labor through which, despite its fundamental importance to 
human welfare, it suffers by comparison with the more busi- 
ness-like organization of most other industries. Recognition 
of this great handicap upon what is the most vital and impor- 
tant source of the prosperity of nations has for some years 
been the inspiration of one of the most cherished dreams of 
automobile enthusiasts and progressive farmers alike — that the 
time is nearing when motor traction, in the form of automobile 
plows, harvesters, mowers, and the like, will give final and 
effective answer to this problem of the ages. 

The nearness of this ideal to practical realization, however, 
is not generally appreciated even by those closely in touch with 



in diameter, geared to a 1 10-horsepower engine, are a common- 
place feature, and explain an ability to tow heavy loads over 
rough ground that is little short of amazing. Plows turning 
thirty-six ten-inch furrows at once, and harvesters heading, 
threshing, and sacking sixty-foot swaths from a wheat field are 
easily pulled by these machines. As tractors, loads 0$. ore^rid 
lumber aggregating seventy-five tons are hauled on two or 
three trailers, while as much as thirty-five tons can be freighted 
up a fifteen per cent, grade. When it is considered that all 
this is not merely in the way of supplanting the horse, but in 
work for which the equine proves absolutely inadequate and un- 
available, something of the attitude of California's bonanza 
ranch owners toward farmmg with power will be appreciated. 

In the more recent exploitation of this field with internal- 
combustion engines, in which the Pomona Manufacturing Corn- 




Plowing Six Furrows at One Operation with One of the Specially Designed Auto Farm Tractors, In California. 



the main trends of automobile development, this being due not 
so much to lack of discernment as to lack of interest on the 
part of those more directly concerned with improvement in 
pleasure and commercial vehicles of the established - types. For 
this reason it would come as a surprise to many to learn what 
a really large measure of success has already attended the work- 
ing out of farm tractors and similar agricultural implements, 
numbers of which have been actually on the market and in 
severe service for some time. One of the most practical among 
those of recent appearance is the machine illustrated herewith. 
This machine, like most successful ones, is a highly specialized 
device, originally designed to meet peculiar local conditions — 
in this case the tilling of the orange orchards in the famous 
citrus belt of Southern Cali fornia. 

It is not widely known, though no less a fact, that the Golden 
State is an undoubted pioneer in machine harvesting — traction 
engines having been used in the San Joaquin Valley wheat fields 
for at least twenty-five years, in the production of crops from 
the thousands upon thousands of level acres upon which the 
fame of this great valley is founded. So far, most of these en- 
gines have been ponderous steam affairs, of prodigious weight 
and size, ranging up to twenty-one tons, and to such dimen- 
sions as twenty-four feet in over-all length, fifteen feet of 
width, and a height of twenty feet. Driving wheels eight feet 



pany, of Pomona, California, are the pioneers, the greatest de- 
mand seems to be for five or six-ton machines, of a compact- 
ness and simplicity not realized with the steam plants. By de- 
velopment in this direction, moreover, the advantages of trac- 
tion plowing and cultivating are not only brought to the more 
numerous smaller land owners, but new possibilities are opened 
up in the field of orchard plowing, in which the great height 
and bulk of the steam machines are prohibitive. 

These considerations have been the predominating influences 
in shaping the designs of the new gasoline machines pictured 
herewith, which are built with especial reference to use in close 
quarters and under the branches of trees. The lighter model, for 
example, is only five and one-half feet high, thirteen feet long, 
and less than eight feet wide, yet it has ample traction for plow- 
ing ten furrows at once in ordinary ground. The motive power 
so far has been supplied with ordinary two and four-cylinder 
four-cycle engines, of heavy marine and truck types, but experi- 
ments are now under way that in the very near future will lead 
to the use of lighter and more powerful engines, more nearly 
conforming to the most advanced automobile practice. The 
weight of these machines ranges from five to seven tons, with 
from thirty to fifty horsepower. 

A heavv wrought and cast-iron frame forms the foundation 
of each vehicle, which is carried on four wheels— though the 
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Auto Farm Tractor as 8«en from th« Front. 

two steering wheels practically amount to a single wheel, made 
in two adjacent sections to facilitate turning. The driving 
wheels are five feet in diameter and thirty inches wide, while 
the front wheels are each three feet in diameter and one foot 
wide. .Their arrangement is such as to afford a three-point 
support^ on the' ground, with the further advantage that the 
front pair track exactly the space between the two rear, so that 
all the ground is subjected equally to the roiling and flattening 
effect — beneficial in that it crushes clods and leaves a surface 
well adapted to conserve moisture. The steering wheels are 
each in one piece, of cast iron, and each has a circumferential 
rib to prevent side slipping. The rear wheels have been made 
of wrought and cast-iron elements in combination and of cast 
iron alone, but preference is now given to the latter construction, 
provided with suitable transverse ribbing to assist traction. 

Steering is by means of a turntable ring surrounding the 
front wheels? carrying their, axle, and arranged to revolve on a 
ball circle "placed in a similar ring integral .with the.,, frame. 
By this, construction the objectionable heigt>t:that would be in- 
separable from, any overhead-piyot construction is avoided. 
The steering post, which is considerably 'raked, bears at its 
lower end a worm meshing with a worm gear borne on the 
upper end of a short vertical shaft. On the lower end of this 
shaft is a drum that drives the steering turntable by means of 
a wire cable. In this way irreversibility is provided and reduc- 
tion enough to afford ample leverage is assured. 



EXPORTS FOR 1908 A SUBSTANTIAL FIGURE. 

During the course of the last twelvemonth, ending with June, 
which terminates the government year, American manufacturers 
sent abroad no less than $4,656,991 worth of automobiles, and 
$620,856 worth of automobile parts, making a total of $5,277,847. 
Owing to the slight falling off that has been apparent in the re- 
turns of the past few months, this does not come up to the show- 
ing of $5,502,241, which was the total for 1907, although it shows 
a very substantial increase over the 1906 figures of $3497,016. 
This is illustrated by the returns for the month of June, 1908, 
as compared with the same period a year ago, during which $732,- 
054 worth of . parts and cars Were shipped out of the country, 
whereas this year the total only reached $710,722. Doubtless this 
falling off can be traced directly to the period of lessened activity 
last fall, for, as shown by the detailed returns, such countries as 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy, all of which 
are automobile producers themselves, have taken constantly in- 
creasing quantities of American cars and parts, the gain in 
values sent to Great Britain during the past year being more 
than a quarter million, while to France it was $180,000 in round 
numbers. The total number of cars sent abroad during the past 
year was 2477, making their average value $1,880, which marks 
a very substantial increase over those sent in earlier years. 



The final drive is from pinions on a countershaft to large 
spur gears on the wheel hubs. At the center of the counter- 
shaft is a differential of regulation type, to the housing of 
which the drive is by another spur-gear set. The change-speed 
gear affords four speeds forward and two reverse, and consists 
practically of two separate sliding-gear systems, each affording 
two changes. One of these systems is made to shift while run- 
ning, and the other practically amounts to an alternative final- 
drive ratio, capable of being changed from one setting to the 
other only while the machine is standing. A decided novelty 
of considerable interest as a means of evading an otherwise 
serious problem is the use of a momentum element in the trans- 
mission to keep the vehicle moving during gear manipulation. 
A multiple-disk clutch is used, thoroughly fool-proofed by en- 
closure in an oil bath protecting it from dirt and mud. 

The working speed is from two to three miles an hour, any- 
thing in excess of this being found unsuitable for plows and 
other implements as at present constructed, though there is a 
strong probability that the development of motor machines in 
this field may lead to the design of implements that will work 
at higher speeds than the present types of horse-drawn devices. 
For traveling to and from the fields a road speed of five or six 
miles is provided, and this is also practical for traction work. 

To combine a maximum of utility with a minimum of cost, 
standard coupling devices have been worked out to admit of 
ihe attachment of any sort of trailer to the tractor. Among 
the classes of machines thus arranged for there are— besides 
plows, seeders, and harrows for preparing the ground and 
planting grain by a single operation — various tools and trailers 
adapted to orchard cultivation, furrowing for irrigation, haul- 
ing fruit to packing houses, etc. For beans and some other 
crops a combined tool may be used, consisting of cultivator 
teeth 'to loosen the ground, weed knives for removing unde- 
sired growths, and smoothing teeth for pulverizing and finish- 
ing tne ground ready for the planting of the crop. 

To the field of road work, in which such great interest has 
Been awakened of recent years by automobile users and other 
advocafes »f good highways, important applications of the new 
tractor are expected. Not only is it suitable; for hauling plows, 
scrapers, and graders > of the various -types used in road-mak- 
ing, but its broad wheels, trackwig heavily the whole width of 
the vehicle's tread,, do away with the necessity for specially- 
built rollers, every purpose of which they fully serve, so that 
machines of this type will undoubtedly come into general use 
for road construction and repair work in this country withir* 
a comparatively few years, at the most. 



THE BEST WAY TO CHECK SPEEDING. 

Chief of Police Donovan, of Portchester, N. Y., now believes- 
that gentlemanly methods are the most effective in dealing with 
automobilists. Instead of setting ambushes and traps, he sta- 
tions his men on the different roads leading into Portchester 
with cards to hand to the occupants of passing machines, welcom- 
ing them to the city and requesting them to observe the speed' 
laws while passing through. Chief Donovan says that the plan 
has now had a fair trial and has been prodjctive of results far 
beyond his expectations, as there has not been a single violation- 
of the speed laws since the cards were distributed. 



AUTO PATROL WANTED IN ST. JOSEPH. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 1.— Chief of Police Frans is strongly 
urging the powers that be in this city to purchase an automobile 
patrol for the police department. The rapidity with which the 
city is spreading out in the northern and eastern districts will' 
soon necessitate building sub-stations there unless automobile 
service is provided. While the first cost of the auto would be 
heavy, Chief Frans thinks that it would soon pay for itself by 
the saving in horseflesh, as well as by the far greater rapidity 
with which cells from outlying districts can be answered. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



ABOUT TESTING OUT THE SPARK COILS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,493.3— Will you please inform me through your query depart- 
ment how to test out the spark coils? I have never seen this 
stated and would like to have some light shed on the subject. 

Leominster, Mass. C. F. NIXON. 

There are several ways in which the spark coils of any 
automobile can be "tested out," so we are somewhat at a loss 
to know exactly what you wish. The test most commonly 
required by the average autoist, however, is that for the 
consumption of battery current, and on this subject we have 
published fully a score of letters during the past year, with 
more or less lengthy answers thereto. Take a low-reading 
ammeter, i.e., one that is calibrated up to 3 amperes by tenths 
of an ampere, and insert this in series with the coil to be 
tested. That is, connect one terminal of the instrument to 
the battery and the other to the primary terminal of the 
coil, so that all the current which passes through the coil 
to cause the spark must go through the instrument, com- 
monly called a coil-current tester, or meter. This must be 
done with the motor running under its own power, as a 
test made under any other conditions would be valueless 
for practical purposes. The needle of the meter will move 
every time the current passes and then drop back again 
to zero, but as good instruments of this kind are of what is 
known as the dead beat type, in that the movement of the 
needle is resisted by a counteracting force, and does not 
fluctuate constantly about the point at which it should come 
to rest, it will not be found difficult to gauge the current 
consumption in spite of its constant jumping, due to the cur- 
rent being entirely cut off each time the motor fires. Screw 
the trembler adjustment of the coil up or down according 
to the reading given by the instrument, until the coil is 
consuming the minimum amount of current that the motor 
will run on without missing. This should not exceed 0.50 
to 0.75 ampere. The manner in which battery current may 
be wasted unconsciously may be shown by screwing one 
of the trembler blades down hard, which will cause the 
needle to register two to three amperes. Repeat the opera- 
tion in the manner above described in the case of each coil. 



TROUBLE WITH A GOVERNED MOTOR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.494.] — In your "Letters Interesting and Instructive" will you 
give me your diagnosis of this trouble? My 4-cylinder engine runs 
perfectly when the throttle is open. But on the governor, it skips 
the two forward cylinders entirely. These receive their gas 
through the same section of manifold, and I have removed and 
replaced with every care the manifold many times, and cannot 
tod that there is a leak on that side whatever. 

As soon as the volume of gas Is increased through the throttle, 
Nos. 1 and : pick up with the rest, but not until the throttle is well 
open. 

This causes the use of too much gas and makes the engine hard 
to handle and have uniform power on any low speed. Could this 
trouble be caused by anything else than a leaky manifold on that 
side? The compression in both forward cylinders Is fine and equal 
to that in the two back ones, and the timing of the valves sup- 
posedly the same. LOVER OP THE SPORT. 

Albany. N. T. 

If your investigations have satisfied you that there is no 
question of anything being wrong with the manifold, we should 
suggest cutting out the governor and running the engine as 
slowly as it is possible to do so by closing the throttle by hand, 
meanwhile observing its action. If it will run slowly when gov- 
erned by hand in this manner and have each cylinder fire regu- 
larly, you will be able to put down the trouble as caused by the 
governor itself. There may be some derangement of the throt- 
tle valve, by means of which the gas to the two forward cylin- 
ders is cut off entirely when the throttle is partially closed and 
no fuel reaches them until it is opened to a certain point. 



INTERESTING QUERIES ABOUT LUBRICATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,495.] — I have an engine with the crankcase divided into 
three compartments or crankpits. Will you tell me how I can, 
using splash lubrication, keep the oil at a constant level, supply 
being from a tank, without using a pump or other similar device? 

I have been told that I can use some such arrangement as is 
used in the student's safety lamp, but I have been unable to find 
out what this Is. I will be very grateful for any help you can 
give me. 

In your issue of July 23 I see that the oiling systems on the 
Franklin and Studebaker cars went out of commission, and that 
they finished with a perfect score by using only the splash. If this 
is sufficient, why use the oilers at all? M. E. M. 

Far Rockaway, N. T, 

Probably the best way to accomplish this would be to take 
three independent leads from the gravity tank, one to each 
of the three compartments of the crankcase, placing a grav- 
ity sight feed on each one of them in a place where it would 
be readily accessible for regulation. By experiment, ascer- 
tain the proper level to maintain the oil supply in each of 
the crankcase compartments. This can be done by putting 
in what is known to be an excessive supply, and gradually 
reducing it to a point where the motor shows no signs of 
smoke at the exhaust, but where the bearings, are still get- 
ting an ample supply of oil; some motors, owing to poor 
design, cannot be properly lubricated short of smoking. 
Having ascertained just what the proper level should be, 
the next thing to find out is how much oil should be fed 
per minute to maintain this level while the motor is running. 
A good sight feed can be regulated to pass anything from 
two or three drops per minute up to a steady stream, but 
doubtless it will be found that a feed of from 12 to 15 drops 
per minute will be about what is required for the average 
motor that does not show any tendency to run dry. The 
best material to make such a tank of is copper, and the 
best location for it is right alongside the motor, at about 
the level of the cylinder heads. In this position the oil will 
be subjected to a practically constant temperature summer 
and winter, while the motor is running, and there will be the 
minimum necessity for altering the adjustment of the feeds. 
By placing the tank as above indicated and adhering con- 
stantly to the same grade of oil, there should be little occa- 
sion for making any change in the adjustment of the feeds. 
Otherwise the greater or less viscosity of different grades 
of oil and its varying density with the temperature would 
tend to alter the rate of feed every time conditions changed. 
An equally simple, and far more positive, method of lubri- 
cation consists of maintaining the level in the crankcase by 
means of a reservoir and a pump. The capacity of the lat- 
ter is such that it just supplies sufficient oil to insure the 
proper quantity, the oil running from the tank into the crank- 
case by gravity, being lifted again to the tank or reservoir 
by the pump. By this method the same oil is constantly 
circulated, sight feeds being put in the pipes to show that 
it is running. Such a system starts and stops with the motor, 
and comes as near to fulfiling the requirements of being au- 
tomatic and self-contained as any that we know of. There 
are no adjustments to watch, and it is only necessary to 
clean out the crankcase and renew the supply every 300 to 
500 miles, according to the efficiency of the motor in this 
respect. This is something that should be done on every 
car, regardless of the type of lubricator employed, as the oil 
remaining in the crankcase after that distance is practically 
valueless and should be replaced by fresh lubricant. 

The fact that the cars you mention managed to complete 
the day's run with their oilers out of commission is not proof 
conclusive that they could be run indefinitely without the 
force-feed oilers with which they are equipped. Practically 
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every car, regardless of the elaborateness of its oiling equip- 
ment, depends in greater or less measure on splash lubrica- 
tion. The object of the oilers is to maintain the level of the oil 
in the crankcase and to insure the delivery of a supply of 
oil at points not ordinarily reached by the splash, or not 
covered as positively as the force-feed oiler can do it. The 
latter takes the place of the gravity feed arrangement de- 
scribed above, and force-feed types of oilers have supplanted 
gravity principally on account of their certainty and relia- 
bility. But there must be a certain amount of oil present 
in the crankcase before there is any splash, and in some 
cars this is quite a quantity, on which they are able to 
run for some time without renewing the supply. A description of 
a circulating system such as we mention was published in 
The Automobile of June n, page 810. 



A CHANCE FOR SOME PROGRESSIVE FIRMS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 
-[1,496.] — I have been very much interested in the articles on 
"Autogenous Welding" in "The Automobile" and can realize fully 
the great value of this process In making difficult repairs which 
any motorist is liable to be in need of, and hope you can give 
us more Information In the way of "Cost of Autogenous Welding 
Equipment, Upkeep, Practice, and Skill" required to do good work, 
and, if possible, I hope you may Induce a few firms doing this 
kind of welding to advertise regulary in "The Automobile," and 
thus enable any of us who may be in need to know at once where 
we can get such work done promptly and well. C. AVERY. 

Pleasant Lake, Ind. 

There are already two or three firms who are making a 
specialty of automobile repairs by means of this process 
and some of the work that they have accomplished is cer- 
tainly eye-opening. In one case that was called to our at- 
tention recently a piece had been blown out of the interior 
of the combustion chamber of one of the cylinders of a four- 
cylinder motor. Under ordinary circumstances, there would 
have been no possible alternative but to scrap the twin- 
cylinder casting and supply a new one — rather an expensive 
repair. With the aid of a cutting burner, however, a piece 
was cut out of the jacket over the place where the injury had 
resulted to the combustion chamber of the cylinder. The 
piece that had been blown out was fished out of the jacket, 
cleaned up and. welded back into place. The piece that had 
been cut out of the jacket to gain access to the repair was 
then welded back into place and the job was complete: 
time, considerably less than would have been required to 
dismantle the motor, remove the defective casting and re- 
place it with a new one, as the work could be done withoul 
the necessity of taking the motor down. However, it is 
usually customary to remove such a part as a cylinder, as 
it is considered better to preheat such a large piece before 
welding it in order to avoid setting up internal strains in 
the metal, which might be the cause of trouble later. 

Referring to your query as to information concerning the 
cost, equipment, upkeep, practice and skill required in auto- 
genous welding, we will have to request the firms that are 
making and using the apparatus to come to our aid. It 
must also be borne in mind that the process is of compara- 
tively recent origin and its advantages are not generally 
known. When they are, a great many breaks that now mean 
expensive replacements will be made good for very little 
and there will be few, if any, hopeless jobs. The suggestion 
that firms who are doing this work should make the fact 
known to the body of automobilists at large is one that, if 
followed, should result to the benefit of all concerned. 



MISFORTUNES WITH A NEW RUNABOUT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

tM . 97 ,', ]_I , ' nter T es ' ed read< * <>' "The Automobile," and 

especially of the Letters Interesting and Instructive department I 
would like to have you advise through it regarding my Bulck 
four-cylinder runabout. Model X. This car was purchased June 1 
1908. and has given me a great deal of trouble through fauItO 
Ignition. Two cylinders leak compression badly at all times and 



I have had to have the valves ground three times in running 600 
miles. I am using a good grade of lubricating oil— one that is rec- 
ommended by the company, but the oil will work up and cover the 
spark plugs In 10 miles of travel. A few days ago I withdrew the 
oil from the crankcase and Injected coal oil Into each cylinder. I 
found that the coal oil leaked past the piston rings and into the 
crankcase in the cylinders, in which the compression was weak. 

Do you think I could remedy this trouble by putting on new 
piston rings, or Is it probable that after a few months' running 
the rings will expand enough to stop the loss of compression? If 
I put In new rings, will it be necessary to have them ground in the 
cylinder to make them fit? X. T. Z 

New Salem, Ind. 

There is apparently no cure for this loss of compression except 
the fitting of new rings, and if there is such a difference between 
the two pairs of cylinders, it might be found advisable to do this 
to all four cylinders while the engine is dismantled for the 
purpose, in order to make the compression in all four as nearly 
uniform as possible. Where a cylinder continues to leak in spite 
of the lubricating oil, new rings are about the only remedy, un- 
less it is found on taking the engine down that the failure of 
the rings to act is not caused by any fault of the rings them- 
selves but is due to carbon having got beneath thein. If an 
examination shows this not to be the case, put in a new set of 
rings on each cylinder, and we should think that if the circum- 
stances were explained to the maker of the car he would be glad 
to furnish such a replacement gratis, as an engine should never 
show such a defect after a few months' running. The mileage 
you state is hardly more than a good running-in trial; the 
engine should only have about found itself at the end of that 
time, instead of giving the trouble you complain of. It is not 
absolutely necessary to run the new rings in to the cylinder, 
but where this can be done it is preferable. After reassembling 
the engine, with the exception of the valves, flood the crankcase 
with oil and belt to some source of power, such as an electric 
motor or another automobile engine. Run at a comparatively 
slow speed for several hours and then finish assembling. If this 
cannot be done, assemble the engine for running, and have it 
turn over at a moderate speed without too much load, meanwhile 
using a liberal quantity of oil. In fact, it will be found advisable 
to use plenty of oil for the first few weeks, until the rings ac- 
commodate themselves to the cylinder. With good tight rings 
and the proper quantity of lubricating the trouble with the spark 
■plugs should disappear. 



IS THERE ANY BOOK OF CURRENT STYLES? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE. 

U,498.)-I wrote you a letter a few days ago asking if you knew 
lm m»k V° ' has be<?n P UDlt8 hed recently and was advertised 
fr„J Automobile," telling how to tell all the different automobiles 
L i f' Wh ' Ch aold for flfty cenu - there any machine 

mo?£. , i « bu /?y aDout or a standard model, using a two-cycle 

11 ™,f ,e a " d alr COOled? GEORGE BRIGGS. 

Bournedale, Mass. 

So far as we know, no book of this kind has been pub- 
lished at any price. The nearest thing to it would be the 
annual handbooks of the manufacturers' associations, the 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers and the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers' Association, both of 
which pubhsh books illustrating and detailing the specifica- 
tions of the current models of their makers. The address 
of the former is 7 East Forty-second street, and the latter, 
29 West Forty-second street. We understand that both 
assocafons supply these books to prospective purchasers on 
request and free of any charge. Of course, there are a num- 
ber of makers who are not members of either association. 

he car that comes closest to your specifications, and the 
only one of the lend that we can call to mind at the moment, 
air cnnle7 yea t 8gy T- ThiS has a tw °-cylinder. two-cycle, 
There 1 ™ tor a " d » ^ of friction drive that is novel, 
vou Z ■ tHat fa " more or less <<°sely within 

and nrnh hi 61 " 6 "V" f ° rth ' but we d ° ** recall them, 
ance Is^t y T' ° f OUr readcrS wi " come <° our assist- 

partku ar v a 8 « ^ '° keeP them a " mi " d ' 

peaT w thin many C ° me °" the scene ap- 

pear within a comparatively short time. 
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One of the Successors of the Wlnton Six-Teen-Six for 1908, to List at $3,000. 



FOR the season of 1909, there will be two Winton six-cylinder 
cars in the field, in accordance with the previously outlined 
policy of the Winton Motor Carriage Company, Cleveland, O., 
to restrict its output to cars of that type exclusively. Both will 
be known as "Winton sixes," and their only practical difference 
will be that of size, the smaller, which is to list $3,000, being a 
48.6-horsepower car, according to the A. L. A. M. rating, and 
is a continuation of the' Winton Six-Teen-Six that was accorded 
such a favorable reception this year, while the larger is a seven- 
passenger, 60-horsepower car, which will be characterized 
throughout by practically the same features of design. Qne of 
its chief differences will be the use of a four-speed selective 
change-speed gear. 

In .bofh motors the cylinders are cast in pairs and are 
slightly offset from the center line of the crankhaft, in order 
to reduce the side thrust on the cylinder walls. The valves are 
all placed on the same side and operated from a common cam- 
shaft, the valves themselves being of the two-piece type of large 
size for the bore of the cylinder, and all are made interchange- 
able. The plan of enclosing the valve-operating mechanism in 
chambers on the side of the cylinders, and which are completely 
sealed by easily removable covers, met with instant success at 
the time the Winton Six-Teen-Six made its debut, and has 



accordingly been followed on both models, so that with the 
single exception of the flywheel, there is not a working part 
of the motor that is exposed in any manner. The self-starting 
device has also been perpetuated as a part of the regular equip- 
ment of both the Winton motors for 1909. It is continued with- 
out any change and consists of a method of taking compressed 
air from the forward cylinder of the motor and storing it in a 
pressure tank. From the latter, it is distributed by means of a 
rotary valve to the different cylinders in the order of their 
firing. The motor can, in consequence, be started merely by 
depressing a foot button on the toe board, the air pressure run- 
ning the motor as if it were a compressed air engine until it 
takes up its own cycle automatically, when the button is released 
and the air shut off. The starting device does not interfere in 
any way with the other functions of the motor, so that as soon 
as the latter moves under the impulse of the compressed air, 
charges are drawn in and fired and the motor runs under its 
own power. There is but one moving part, the rotary valve, so 
that the device as a whole is extremely simple and effective. In 
one of the appended diagrams, the connections of the self- 
starting device, as well as those of the gasoline and oil sup- 
ply lines are shown clearly. 
The tank at the extreme left is for the main supply of gaso- 




Showlng the Relative Positions of the Self-starter, Oil and Gasoline Lines. 
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Clutch and Gear-set of the Small Wlnton Six. 

line, while immediately at the right is the air pump, operated 
by an eccentric, which also operates the two pumps for the 
lubricating oil feed. The oil tank is shown immediately below 
the oil pumps, while at the right hand of the air pump is shown 
the air distributor for the self starter. On the right of the oil 
tank appears the air pressure reservoir with a line leading to 
the foot button and pressure gauge on the dash. The small 
tank shown on the dash is the auxiliary gasoline tank, the car- 
bureter being shown at the right, as well as two cylinders of 
the engine. From the first cylinder two pipes lead; one of these 
is to conduct the air pressure from the cylinder to the storage 
tank and the other is similar to the feed pipes leading to each 
of the six cylinders to distribute air to them from the pressure 
tank through the rotary valve. The oil leads to the bearings 
and the oil drain from the crankcase are shown at the lower 
right-hand side, illustrating the circulation of lubricant. 

The carbureter is of the Winton type, having two nozzles and 
two throttles and operating progressively, the smaller opening 
first and the latter automatically picking up the larger one. The 
float chamber is placed concentric with the nozzle, thus maintain- 
ing a positive feed regardless of the grade. The carbureter is of 
the automatic compensating type, although it has no moving 
parts, and is placed on the side of the motor opposite the valves. 
A double system of ignition is employed, the Eisemann high- 
tension magneto being employed for the running side and con- 
stant service, while a set of accumulators is added to facilitate 
starting, their current being utilized through the single non- 
vibrating coil and distributor of the magneto. The spark plugs 
are placed horizontally over the inlet valves in the path of the gas. 

On the 60-horsepower car the lubrication is on the same 
principle as on the Winton 
Six-Teen-Six. except that it 
has been considerably simpli- 
fied by using but one pump, in- 
stead of twelve. The single 
pump is operated by an ec- 
centric on the rear end of the 
crankshaft, taking oil from a 
tank at the left side of the 
motor and delivering it through 
the oil feeds to the crankshaft 
main bearings and forward 
gears. A second pump draws 
oil from the crankcase where 
it is deposited by gravity, and 
returns it to the oil tank above, 
where it is expelled to pass 
through a fine screen before 
being used again. There is a 
sight test on the dash to show 
the working of the system. 



The cylinders are oiled by splash, while the clutch and gear- 
set run in an oil bath. A gear-driven centrifugal pump circulates 
the cooling water to and from the Winton type radiator. 

A multiple disc clutch composed of 67 relatively small, steel 
'friction surfaces constitutes the first step in the transmission of 
the power. Of these surfaces 33 are attached to the transmis- 
sion shaft and 34 to the driving spiders, which are in turn con- 
nected with the flywheel, thus following the principle that the 
parts having the least inertia should be attached to the member 
having a variable velocity. Six springs placed at equal distances 
round the clutch distribute the pressure equally on all the 
discs, and they have been designed so as to be easily removable. 
The clutch and hand brake are interconnected and the clutch 
pedal cannot be locked out of engagement, except by the emerg- 
ency brake. A selective sliding gear-set supported on annular 
ball bearings forms the next step in the transmission. The 
gears are of specially hardened alloy steel, and the set provides 
a direct drive on the third speed through an internal and ex- 
ternal gear combination. By means of a safety device the gears 
may always be moved into neutral but cannot be shifted from 
one speed to another without disengaging the clutch. 

Final drive is by shaft with roller type universal couplings 
enclosed in grease-tight metallic cases. The flexible coupling 
between the motor and gear-set consists of a split housing en- 
gaging the square end of the main shaft of the gear-set, and 
a similar steel square bolted to the flywheel. Timken roller 
bearings are employed on the pinion shaft. The rear axle is of 
the floating car and carries no load, the weight of the car 
being supported entirely by the heavy drawn steel housing which 
surrounds the axle. A spur type of differential is employed and 
special Timken roller bearings are used throughout. The front 
axle is a one-piece I-beam casting of manganese bronze, as has 
been the case for several years, and this is also true of the 
Winton twin-spring suspension, shock absorbers having been 
added as a part of the regular equipment of the car. Brakes are 
of the usual internal expanding and external contracting types 
and are located in drums on the driving wheels, both sets acting 
through equalizers. A screw and nut steering mechanism with 
ball thrust bearings is employed, with a Lemoine type front steer, 
the steering links being adjustable, while the joints of all steer- 
ing connections consist of a heavy bolt with a bushing, held 
secure by a nut and a large cotter pin. The wheels of the 
smaller car are 34-inch, while those of the 60-horsepower six- 
cylinder Winton are 36-inch, the wheels running on standard 
Timken roller bearings while the standard tire equipment in 
both cases consists of 4 1-2-inch Goodrich quick detachables. 




Working Side of the 48.6-h.r.epower Motor of the Smal.er WInton. 
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FEATURES OF THE GRABOWSKY TRUCK. 

Several noteworthy features appear in the new trucks and 
commercial vehicles manufactured by the Grabowsky Power 
Wagon Company, of Detroit. They are the work of Max H. 
Grabowsky, formerly designer for the Rapid Motor Vehicle 
Company, now 'manager and designer for the company which 
bears his name. The company is at present turning out I and 
1 1-2-ton chassis fitted with various types of bodies, for use as 
delivery wagons, passengers and sight-seeing cars, and for all 
kinds of municipal service, such as ambulances, patrol wagons, etc. 




Plan View of Engine and Planetary Gear. 

Perhaps the most striking innovation for such a compara- 
tively light vehicle is the use of solid pressed steel wheels; 
these have many advantages for this service, being practically 
unbreakable, easy to keep clean, and at the same time cheaper 
than the ordinary wood-spoked wheels. The engine, of the 
two-cylinder horizontal opposed type, is placed at the front end 
of the car, and drives through bevel gears to a jack shaft, 
thence by chains to the rear wheels. The cylinders are 5 1-4 
by 5 inches. The crankcase is cast of special grade iron, heavily 
ribbed. The crankshaft is a chrome-nickel steel drop-forging, 
1 7-8 inches in diameter, with bearings of Parsons' white bronze. 



A standard ignition system is used, with storage batteries and 
coil in a special compartment under the front seat; the timer 
is carried on a vertical shaft in front of the engine, as shown 
by the photo; the lower end of this shaft drives the oil pump. 

The engine is cooled by a thermo-syphon system which bears 
a strong resemblance to the steam-generating system used on 
several French cars about 1900. The radiator is constructed 
with a condensing tank four inches 
above the intake chamber ; the water, 
returning from the engine in a steam- 
ing condition, rises through the tubes, 
collects in the condensing tank at 
the top, and then runs down to the 
main tank, from which it flows back 
to the cylinders. The position of 
the radiator, above and to the rear 
of the engine, allows easy access 
to the latter. When the hood is 
lifted the working parts are as ready 
to hand as if laid out on a work- 
bench. A two-speed and reverse 
planetary gear is used, with friction 
bands of spring steel lined with a 
composition of asbestos and copper. 
The entire power plant and trans- 
mission is carried on a separate sub- 
frame, and by removing two bolts 
and breaking six quick detachable 
connections, can be lifted from the 
car intact. If such a thing should 
ever be necessary, it would be the 
work of but a few minutes to put in 
a complete new engine and gear. 

Both front and rear axles are con- 
structed of the same material and di- 
mensions, being of a special axle steel 11-2x2 3-4-inch section ; 
the steering yokes have a six-inch spread. As stated above, 
the wheels are pressed steel, unless wooden wheels are specified 
by the purchaser, and are shod with solid endless side-wire tires. 
The frame is of extra-heavy channel section pressed steel, 
mounted on semi-elliptic springs in front and full platform 
springs in rear. The brake system consists of two internally 
expanding bands on the rear hubs, controlled by a pedal, and 
an emergency brake located on the drive shaft. There are no 
projections on the frame back of the steering column and con- 
trolling levers, so that the bodies may be easily slid on and off. 




Section of Steel Wheel. 




Plan View of Grabowsky Chassis, Showing Position of Radiator and General Layout. 
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PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF THE CAR'S ESSENTIALS 



THE throttle valves in some carbureters are so designed and 
arranged that when they are almost closed a movement of 
the lever a single notch will stall or race the engine. This is bad 
enough if the steering column is perfectly stiff and the throttle 
movements are perfectly positive! If the steering column is 
springy the chances are the throttle movement is no longer posi- 
tive, and one may stall or race the engine without shifting the 
lever at all, simply by pushing or pulling on the steering wheel 





Curing Throttle Valve Trouble In an Old Car. 

or by turning it in one direction or the other. When the throttle 
is well open the effect of this is imperceptible, but when the car 
is being maneuvered in limited quarters, as, for instance, on a 
garage floor, the fault is extremely annoying and may lead to 
accidents. The treatment will depend on the .character of the 
throttle valve. If it is of the sliding or piston type, it is very 
easy to file a notch or slot in the edge of the valve, which will 
be opened by the first movement from tight shut, and will permit 
sufficient gas to pass to run the engine slowly with the clutch 
released. If this slot can be made fairly deep in proportion to its 
width the lever can be moved several notches without seriously 
affecting the speed of the engine. If the throttle valve is of the 
butterfly type- the solution is not quite so easy. Fortunately, if 
tliis type of valve closes square across the pipe its first movement 
is fairly gradual. If the car owner has a carbureter with an 
elliptical butterfly throttle valve he will probably do best to take 
his choice between having the valve close tightly in its extreme 
position and having it close so that the motor will just run itself 
when idle. If he chooses the former alternative he will have 
difficulty in making his engine run quietly on a 

slight opening of the throttle. If, however, he | 

chooses the second alternative, he can secure 
quiet running of the motor when idle by filing 
a notch in one edge of the valve as shown in 
the sketch and arranging his connection to the 
spark lever so that the slight amount of move- 
ment permitted by the spring of the steering 
column will not open the throttle. 

Alignment of Loose Gearshaft Bearings. 

Although in theory all gearshafts should be 
perfectly lined up, perfectly straight, and a 
perfect fit in their bearings, it must be ad- 
mitted that in practice these three conditions 
are seldom fulfilled ; and the practical question 
is, "What limits of error can be tolerated?" 
Obviously, a categorical answer cannot be 
given; so much depends on the width of the 
gears, length and stiffness of the shafts, 
length of the bearings and other variables! 



Gears with wide faces and small teeth require to be more accu- 
rately lined up than gears having narrow faces *and large teeth. 
If either type of gear can be kept perfectly in line, so that its 
teeth have a bearing clear across their faces, it will wear much 
more slowly than if the teeth bear only across a portion of their 
faces. If the shafts are sprung, which may not impossibly be 
the case, the gears are much worse off than if the shafts are 
simply out of line, and the bearings also are worse off, since they 
will tend to wear oval, hour-glass shape, or otherwise, according 
to the particular kink in the shaft. When the drive is direct on 
third or fourth speed, usually the forward end of the squared 
shaft is reduced in diameter and enters a solid bushing A in the 
first spur pinion at the front end of the bear box. See the sketch. 

Taking Up Movement in the Bearing. 

When this bushing wears out, or when the shaft B springs and 
has to be straightened and trued by grinding, there is no way of 
taking up the bushing, and if it is several thousandths large for 
the shaft the natural tendency of the latter will be to slant away 
from the secondary shaft C as far as the bushing will permit, 
and thereby have a bearing in the bushing only at its front end 
until the bushing has worn conical at that end. Under these con- 
ditions, the shock of suddenly engaging the clutch might bend 
the squared shaft at D, where its front journal joins the square. 
To avoid this possibility the bearings of the first spur pinion- 
may be scraped slightly sidewise toward the secondary shaft, to 
approximately half the amount of the difference in diameter 
between the bushing and the shaft entering it. This will enable 
the bushing to give a bearing to the journal clear up to the 
squared part of the shaft. Unless this expedient is resorted to 
it is not safe to tolerate a greater difference in diameter between 
the journal and the bushing than five to eight thousandths of an 
inch. It is obvious that the same device of scraping slightly to 
one side or the other may be resorted to in other places, to bring 
shafts in line or to compensate for small degrees of wear in the 
bearings. For example, the after bearing of the squared shaft 
could be scraped away from the secondary shaft under the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned. If the car has side chain drive, the 
bevel gears may be brought square with each other by scraping 
the two cross bearings in the same way. Timely attention to 
defects such as those mentioned is usually all that determines 
whether a car can be said to be in good condition at the end of 
a year or two of service, or the reverse, for neglect of ills ap- 
parently trivial in themselves not only permits them to assume 
aggravated proportions, but also leads to others that are fre- 
quently of a far more serious nature. 
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Remedy the Effect of a Sprung or Dleallgned Shaft. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AMERICAN MOTOR VEHICLE LAWS 



AT the recent Buffalo Good Roads and Legislative Conven- 
tion of the American Automobile Association, Chairman 
Charles Thaddeus Terry of the legislative board made a most 
comprehensive address, in which he made clear the present 
status of motor vehicle laws throughout the country. To the 
many who were unable to attend the convention his address 
will prove most interesting, and it is herewith reproduced : 

Mr. President, Guests of the Association and Fellow-Members: — 

Our heartiest congratulations are due to the officers of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, to its committees In charge of the 
convention, and to the Individual members of the organization, 
upon the wisdom and foresight which conceived, and the intelligent 
industry and untiring zeal which have brought to so successful a 
consummation, the ideas embodied in this national convention. 

This is an epoch-making occasion. It Is the most signal and sig- 
nificant event which has happened in the history of automobUlng 
In this country. Its Influence has already been widely felt, and will 
be still more widely felt, to the lasting advantage of the Industry 
and the sport in the days to come. The deepest gratitude should 
be entertained by the user of motor vehicles in every State In this 
country to the American Automobile Association which has made 
such a convention as this possible and successful, and most of all 
Is gratitude due, for his indomitable energy and unremitting labor, 
to that man who has spent his days and nights, in season and out 
of season, for the upbuilding of this organization, in self-denying 
devotion to the Interests of automoblllsts — our president, William 
H. Hotchkiss. 

If this convention does not result in a vast improvement In the 
roads over which and the laws under which the automoblllsts may 
travel, it will be because the Individual automoblllsts do not avail 
themselves of the magnificent opportunity which this occasion 
affords for stimulus, for knowledge of actual conditions, for edu- 
cation, looking to the betterment of those conditions and for an 
acquisition of ideas which may be put into operation and worked 
out In concrete form in the several particular localities where our 
Individual members may happen to reside. The thoughts advanced 
and the plans evolved at this assemblage must be put Into im- 
mediate operation and application, else the value of this occasion 
will be utterly lost. A thought not converted Into action is dead. 
It lies with you to see to it that the force set in motion on these 
two days shall be unending in Its influence for good. 

Good roads and fair laws! But the more important of these Is 
fair laws. Without fair laws, good roads are of no use to the 
automoblllst. 

You might have throughout the country a system of roads sur- 
passing anything yet devised by man. and, nevertheless, if stone 
walls were built across them every twenty-five miles, they would 
be useless as means of Intercommunication. Barriers almost as 
effective as such stone walls have heen erected at the confines 
and within the confines of various States throughout the Union 
by the enactment of laws which make an attempted use of the 
highways of the country so difficult and expensive as to amount 
practically to a prohibition. 

There are many natural and inevitable obstructions to the auto- 
mobile In the use of the highway. There are animals of every 
nature and description which wander about on the roads and make 

heir passage dangerous, but. of all the creatures which infest 
the paths of travel the most obnoxious and the most unreasonable 
tl ,1' t0 thC automoblllst - i« man, particularly when he Is brought 

ogether In combination with other men in bodies called legis- 
atures. How much has been done by lawmaking bodies to destroy 
jne natural privileges of users of highways is realized by those who 
na\e attempted to use the motor car In interstate travel, but 
.hi * he eittent ° f the ""empt, on the part of legislators, to 
erect this natural right to use the highways Into an expensive 
pnuiege Is not thoroughly understood, nor would It be generally 
clnct torm™ 1 *™ detalle<1 facts were Presented to them in suc- 

brtf 8 ?™ mise for tne deliberations of this session. I present in 
it t! ° ut ™ e the situation, as regards motor-vehicle legislation, as 
it is at present. 

Present Status of Motor Vehicle Laws. 

varlot/« n . ditl ° n whlch we flnd tne motor vehicle ' aws °f the 
rldiculn * °' the nation at thls t!m e ls both Intolerable and 
vekmmet' ? ntolerable ' because It retards the progress and de- 
RIdU.nl tbe autom °bIIe and greatly lessens its usefulness. 

of „n. I', ause 11 18 hard *o conceive how, within the confines 

01 one nat rm e „ — ... 



ie ill 80 many le 8' s ' a tlve bodies, supposedly made up of 
taw on th ° f the commonw ealths, could enact provisions of 

me same subject so divergent and contradictory, and at the 



same time absolutely without apparent purpose, except to harass 
and restrict a certain class of citizens. 

In thirty-one States of the nation, registration of motor vehicles 
ls required, nearly every requirement being different from the 
other, the fees ranging from 25 cents to an annual fee of $2.">. and 
the authorities being in most instances the Secretary of State, and 
in some the State Boiler Inspector. 

In six States, local authorities may each require registration 
and licenses in their particular locality. 

In ten States, a license to operate, in addition to registration, 
is required, with annual fees ranging from SI to S3. 

In eight States, the registration and license laws of the other 
States are entirely disregarded, and non-residents passing through 
are again required to register their vehicles, pass an examination 
as to the competence to operate, and procure a license. 

In four States, non-residents, exempt from the registration pro- 
visions of State laws, are not exempt from the registration and 
license requirements, enacted by local authorities. 

In seven States, non-residents are exempt for periods of time, 
ranging from twenty-four hours to sixty days. 

The most striking illustration of the ridiculous and intolerable 
State enactments affecting non-resident automoblllsts is to be 
found In the Eastern States. 

An automoblllst, desiring to go from New York to Washington 
in a 30-horsepower vehicle. In addition to registering and paying 
the fees in the State of hie residence, must register his vehicle 
and procure a license to operate In the various States through 
which he must pass. 

In the State of New Jersey, he must register his vehicle and 
pay a fee of $10, give to the Secretary of State power ef attorney 
to accept service of process for him, pass an examination, procure 
a license to operate, and pay an additional fee of 14. 

In Pennsylvania he must again register his vehicle and pay a 
fee of $3, pass an examination, and procure a license to operate. 

In Maryland, the same process must be repeated, with a fee of $3. 

On arriving in the District of Columbia, he must register his 
name and address with the Automobile Board within 24 hours. 

Such a state of affairs needs no characterization. 

In matters of speed and rules of the road, the automoblllst ls 
not only harassed by divergent and contradictory State laws, but 
In most States he is subject to restrictions imposed by local au- 
thorities of every political and governmental division of each par- 
ticular State. The speed limitations range from four to twenty 
miles an hour, changing according to the locality, and the auto- 
moblllst. without the slightest negligence or danger to other users 
of the highway, may violate the speed laws six or eight times in 
a run of sixty miles. 

The speeds allowed at intersections, crossings, bridges, and 
curves, range from four to six miles an hour; In cities and towns 
and built-up sections eight to ten miles an hour. 

In seventeen States, as in New York, the maximum of speed al- 
lowed is twenty miles an hour, with limitations, ten miles in 
closely built-up sections of a city or village, fifteen miles In other 
portions thereof, and four miles on curves, bridges, and steep 
descents, varying in different States. 

In six States, twenty-four miles an hour Is the maximum. 

In six States, fifteen miles an hour. 

In one State, twelve miles an hour. 

In one State, eighteen miles -an Jiour. 

In one State, eight miles an hour. 

In one State, a reasonable and proper rate. 

Only Two States Have Sane Laws. 

There are only two States at the present time-, which have rea- 
sonable or sensible speed limitation provisions in their motor ve- 
hicle laws, and they are the States of Connecticut and Florida, 
which require that the rate of speed should be reasonable and 
proper, the effect of the Connecticut provision being partially de- 
stroyed by the maximum limitation of twenty-five miles. The 
other States have enactments which cannot be enforced or which 
make comfortable motor vehicle travel quite impossible. 

It will be seen that if the motor vehicle is to take its proper 
place as a means of general travel and interstate communication, 
this Intolerable condition must be changed and some basis of uni- 
formity In legislation arrived at. An automobile Is a power and 
force extending national development and automoblllsts should not 
suffer its usefulness to be restricted by laws enacted, not for the 
protection of the people of the State, but, as In New Jersey, for 
the sole purpose of manufacturing an additional source of revenue. 
This condition will last only so long as the automoblllsts them- 
selves acquiesce. 

I have said that of all the creatures which Infest the highways 
and make use of automobiles disagreeable or inconvenient or next 
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to Impossible, men are the worst. Cows and horses and pigs and 
chickens are bad enough, but men are worse. A cow can only be 
slow and stupid — like a cow; a pig can only be a menace by mak- 
ing you think he Is going to run into your way when he never 
does — like a pig; a horse can only become needlessly frenzied with 
fear and break his harness and Injure everyone in his Immediate 
neighborhood — Just like a horse; a hen can only be the rattle- 
brained thing she Is, and insist on showing how dangerous a motor 
vehicle Is, by throwing herself in front of it and getting herself 
killed — like a hen; but, unhappily, men in some instances are all 
of these creatures together— sometimes they are in automobiles; 
sometimes they are walking or driving horses on the highway, 
and — sometimes they are sitting in legislatures. 

Provincialism Rampant in State Legislatures. 

The present motor vehicle laws are the last, best demonstration 
of the provincialism of several of our States. They are the master- 
pieces of men of so narrow an outlook that they cannot see that 
anyone lives behind the mountains which confine their hamlet, their 
county, or their own commonwealth. Those legislatures which 
enact motor vehicle laws destructive of the rights of the residents 
of other States to engage In Interstate travel hide behind the high- 
sounding phrase, "States' rights," which, it will be observed, is 
utterly meaningless In this connection. Such laws spring not at 
all from an observation of States" rights, but entirely from a narrow 
provincialism which refuses to consider the rights of sister States. 

And let us not be deceived by the cry of these legislators that 
the hostile automobile legislation which they enact is demanded 
by that much-abused class called "farmers." There Is not a word 
of truth In It. No one who has given thought to the situation, 
has found the "farmer" anything but open-minded, reasonable, fair 
and ready to be instructed as to the facts and persuaded as to 
the natural conclusions to be drawn from them. No, the trouble 
lies not with the farmers. It lies rather with the cheap politician, 
the demagogue, who is ever ready to make capital out of the 
nearest available material, and who, whether he asserts it In so 
many words or not. acts upon the assumption that he is the 
common people, the sovereign "who controls the roads, the depu- 
ties, and the future of political parties." He It Is. and not the 
farmer, who instigates the enactment of these stupid, senseless 
laws. Of course, one does find from time to time in every com- 
munity, whether it Is the city or the country, individuals who 
Because of some real or fancied indignity at the hands of an auto- 
mobilist, are ready to curse progress and science and everything 
and everybody, and to rush to his senator and assemblyman and 
demand that the automobile be driven from the highways But 
such Incidents have become, In this day. not the rule but the ex- 
ception. Whatever may have been true In former days. It Is no 
longer true that bad automobile laws come by any popular demand 
They are born of the Imaginings of some one or more legislators' 
often for a political purpose. 

Take, for example. New Jersey. Its automobile policy is as 
"IT"".,* 8 1 . se °S ra P mcal confines of the State itself compared 
with other States. It has the most unreasonable and unfair auto- 
mobile law of any State in the Union, and it came, and exists, not 
because of any desire on the part of the people of the State, but 

f S ,i a . J I,eC , eSSa ^ a . dJu " Ct t0 the P°lltlcal aspirations of a single 
individual In the leglssture. ■««■■■« 

Some Bad Laws Due to Misconception. 

fan™" %Tf' n f ,, hOW . far beh ' nd the t,mes man r legislators have 
if^n « \ ""J.? ma " y lnstanccs to «nact reasonable, sane, 
and effective automobile laws, has been due to a misconception of 
the present status of the motor car under modern conditions. Their 
error goes to the root of the matter. They have utterly failed to 
observe that the automobile is no longer a mere Instrument of 
sport which may be carelessly treated as of no particular moment- 

IreeahTT e8 ' 3,ated *** MBh ™ VS " ita ™ Proves aU- 

agreeable to some narrow-minded people. They have not noted the 

serve e s!!r. h ^ en t t h 0, . lt8 Bor the Varled P-Poses wh!ch U 
u ^fTi ' V"* haVe n0t 0pened th " r eye- to the fact that 

.„S^h«7"1 a " lmportant factor "> «>e commerce of our country 
and that In ten years it will become the most Important veh Me 
of trade and transportation. It is no longer a mere ™xur>-I s 
a necessity. It performs all the functions of the horse and vastly 
more. In important respects, it will be superior to the raHroad as 
a means of interstate communication and Interstate tr»Z w. . 
while the railroad Is confined to the narrow^u of two < *£S 
rails and straight lines of travel and infrequent stopping £° es the 
motor car reaches to the most remote corner 1, 1 confined V ! 
particular line of travel, and can stop when Its driver pleases 

As the advent of the railroad train absolved the traveled "from 
dependent on the post chaise and the stage co^ch ,0 the T 
velopment of the motor vehicle will free him fr„™ M .f. th< \ de - 
and inconveniences of the time tabled ral^oad? dls «"»'orts 

It is thus seen how unwise how qhnrt aj-^*^ * ,_ 
it is for legislators to suppose ttat thev m„J .1? h ° W PUer " e 
ilmit and needlessly emb^ass the w.d«ieadtai ^T"" 1 ^ IS" 
vehicle. It Is irresistible progress tJlT^Z™™^ 



their puny strength. They are securing for themselves only 
ignominy and ultimate defeat, which is not now so far in the future. 

The use of motor cars has only Just begun. The science of their 
manufacture has not yet reached Its maturity. The numbers of 
them In use will be multiplied year by year, until the horse will 
disappear — except as it Is used for sport or pleasure — and be as 
rare a sight upon our highways as the automobile ten years ago. 

Wake up. legislators! The automobile has gone by you while 
you were wondering when it would come. Tou cannot Ignore it— 
neither can you deny it the rights which its importance demands. 

Appeals to Prejudice No Longer Successful. 

There was a time, not so many years ago, when the misdeeds 
and the recklessness of the few among automobllists were made 
the basis for the hue and cry against all of the class, a cry which 
found its echo in hostile, hateful, vengeful automobile legislation 
in many States; but that time Is past, «nd those statutes have for 
the most part been wiped oft the statute books. Nowadays, anyone 
who attempted to make such an appeal to passion and prejudice 
would be calmly answered by the facts. Experience has shown 
that the great majority of automobllists are law-abiding, careful 
users of the highways, considerate of the rights of others, and that 
the real reason why there still exist a few who wilfully disregard 
the law and the decencies of the highway Is, not because the 
highway laws were not right, but because the authorities were 
slothful In their enforcement of them. The remedy Is not In other 
or different laws, but In the enforcement of the plain, simple, 
common highway rules. 

To enact laws which Impair or destroy the rights of the many, 
In order to reach and punish the few, is distinctly un-American. 
It is directly contrary to the basic principle of our Jurisprudence, 
which holds that It Is better that a thousand guilty persons should 
escape than that one Innocent should suffer. Such States as the 
State of New Jersey have reversed this doctrine and have framed 
their law upon the dogma that, better a thousand innocent persons 
shall suffer than that one guilty should escape. The bare state- 
ment of this policy carries its own sufficient condemnation. 

Highways Are National. 

For all purposes of Interstate travel highways belong to the 
citizens of the United States, with the absolute right to travel 
thereon and to make ingress and egress from the various States, 
unhampered by the narrow restrictions sought to be Imposed by 
provincial enactment. The various and varying motor vehicle laws 
of the forty-five different States of the Union, oftentimes char- 
acterized by unreasonable, harsh, unnecessary and galling limita- 
tions, would, if they were persisted in, put an end to the use of 
the automobile. 

It would seem that. If we are really a nation, such a state of 
things would be Impossible, as it is intolerable. The remedy lies 
in either one or both of two directions: Either, first, the enact- 
ment of a simple, uniform motor vehicle law In all of the States; 
or, second, the enactment of a Federal statute which will be con- 
trolling In all parts of the country. The remedy, will be admin- 
istered; the reform, it Is coming— Indeed, it has, to a large extent, 
already come. Several of the States have at the last or previous 
sessions of their legislatures substantially enacted the uniform 
motor vehicle law proposed by this association. Look at the law 
of Connecticut, at the law of Rhode Island, and at the law of Ohio. 

The Federal Law. 

The Federal Automobile Registration bill, drafted and presented 
to 1 CVngress hy this association, will become the law of the land. 
There Is not the slightest question of it. It is recognized to be 
right and expedient by everybody, and no one, who has given the 
subject adequate study, and whose mind works clearly, denies the 
constitutionality of the measure. If a man may walk or drive, or 
sail in his steam yacht, through various States without being 
ietarded and restricted at the boundary line of each State by regis- 
tration and license laws, why may he not likewise travel through 
the various States In a motor vehicle? If It be said in answer that 
the residents of the State require his identification for their own 
safety, the answer is that the registration of the motor vehicle 
under this Federal law will suffice, as it has always done In the 
case of steam and sailing vessels while using the waterways of 
the nation Under this bill, the only restriction upon the various 
States is that they shall not retard and impede motor vehicles en- 
gaged in interstate travel by useless and unnecessary registration 
ana license requirements. 

Gentlemen, the worst of the battle Is over. The common sense 
!L° Ur , P f?' e 18 aKaln ""ertlng itself, even to the confusion of 
some legislators who do not wish to be convinced. The Uniform 
State Motor Vehicle Law is on the way and at no very distant date 
7,1 t \ a " a ? com P" sh ed fact. The Federal Automobile Registra- 

" ~7' w , h , e " 11 has been set upon the statute books, as It 
w,I , , y 7i" b8 ' Wl " prove t0 automobllists the boon which it 
Zfht K C f b6, and wlU answer the criticisms of the last 
doubting obstructionist. In short, a better, brighter day is dawning 
in automobile legislation In all the world-and New Jersey. 
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TOURING AND PETTY PERSECUTION IN FRANCE 



PARIS, July 30.— It is a period of contradictions in France 
just now, the country treating automobilists on the one 
hand with a generosity and largeness of view altogether without 
precedent, and on the other subjecting them to a series of petty 
annoyances always dangerous from their ability to develop into 
organized persecution. It is a sign of the times that the Min- 
ister of Public Works should take the initiative in calling an 
international conference to discuss new methods in road build- 
ing and traffic control as the result of changed conditions of lo- 
comotion, and it is but further proof of the foresight of the 
same Minister that he should be prepared to spend thousands 
of dollars for the entire rebuilding of eignt roads leading from 
the capital to all points of the provinces. 

But there is a dark side to the picture in the mischievous 
activity of the police, especially in Paris, and the rampant "Pro- 
tective Association Against the Excess in Automobiling." Auto- 
mobilisls always have been kept 
up lo a high standard of con- 
duct in the city of Paris, but as 
Chief of Police Lepine knew 
liis business and took no delight 
in applying an arbitrary speed 
law, no one found fault with 
his regulations against smoky 
exhausts, the use of sirens and 
lieadlights within the city 
limits. Lately there has been a 
change for the worse, and in- 
stead of attention to the wise 
recommendation that safety or 
danger in speed depends not on 
a fixed rate of travel, but en- 
lirely on circumstances and 
places, there is a tendency in 
Hie suburbs to trap cars 
passing along certain well- 
traveled roads, whether trans- 
gressing legal limits or not. 

There is also a nine-year-old 
regulation which declares that 
no driver shall leave his car un- 
lil he has taken all precautions 

against accidental .starting and until he has stopped all noise. 
All was well until some officious cycling policeman drew up 
a proces-verbal against the driver of a town vehicle for leav- 
ing his engine running while the car was unattended. Within 
two days half a dozen more were treated in the same manner 
and a cry of indignation went up. When it was asked in what 
way Hie gentle hum of a modern motor could be injurious, the 
righteously indignant were given a copy of the law to read. 

Day in Pri son May Be Penalty for Smoky Exhaust. 

As a protection for drivers of automobiles, the Association 
enerale d' Automobile has decided to place a number of private 
agents on the streets at all important points, to give warn- 
ing to all those who, intentionally or otherwise, are in danger of 
ailing into the hands of the police. Should the registration 
umbers be dirty, exhaust smoking, rear light out or in danger 
going out, or should the driver keep his headlights lit after 
P ssing the city wall, use his siren or show too much speed at 
angerous points, the road agent will give him a kindly wam- 
g which should enable him to escape an annoying fine or a 
1 more annoying day in prison. Under the new regime a 
•ver of an automobile who has been fined once for any in- 
" gement ° f th « 'aw is condemned to twenty-four hours in 

less"" f " C °" d offense - even though it may be the harm- 
one of emitting too much smoke or driving without a 



Arresting Driver for Using a Number That Has Become Worn and 
Somewhat Weather-beaten. 



rear light. The wise ones have learned that the only way to 
escape acquaintance with the inside of a cell is to shun the 
courthouse as they would the plague, when the first proces- 
verbal is served. They may be condemned to a fine, but a con- 
demnation in the absence of the accused does not count in the 
scale which leads to the police cell. It is one of the intricacies 
of a legal scheme which a layman would not attempt to explain. 

Far more dangerous than the petty prosecutions of over- 
zealous police officials is the activity of the Protective Asso- 
ciation Against Excess in Automobiling, founded by Colin, ore 
of the best-hated men in France. Public lectures have been 
held in various parts of the country with a view to stirring up 
animosity against the automobile, Parliament has been assailed, 
and a bill proposed by which the automobilist should in every 
case be morally and financially responsible for every accident 
in which he may be involved. So active has been the associa 

tion that leaders of the indus- 
try, including the president of 
the national club, have publicly 
taken up arms against the 
movement. Now every anti- 
auto meeting in the city is at- 
tended by an able speaker 
versed in questions of law, who 
"heckles" the lecturer when the 
time for public discussion ar- 
rives. One of the manufac- 
turers' associations has entered 
into the fray by the publication 
of thousands of posters show- 
ing, by a series of pictures, how 
the poorly paid bicycle me- 
chanic has risen to a comfort- 
able position in life through 
the automobile industry, and 
how he will fall back to pov- 
erty if the anti-autoists are al- 
lowed to pass laws prejudicial 
to the spread of automobiling, 
with its numerous benefits. 

Some provincial clubs are do- 
ing useful work by publishing 
every month, by means of posters and advertisements in the 
newspapers, statistics on the number of accidents caused by 
horses and automobiles. The Sarthe Club has a table which 
shows that in its department for a period of 76 days there 
were 50 accidents caused by horses, 9 deaths and 45 persons 
injured, compared with 3 accidents, no deaths and 3 wounded 
by automobiles. During the period preceding the Grand Prix, 
when automobile circulation was intense, there were no fatal 
accidents in the districts, while the average annual death roll 
in that district alone from horse accidents was 40 to 50. The 
figures being sent forth broadcast and backed up by undeniable 
proof, public opinion cannot but be favorably influenced. 

Government Has Big Schemes for Perfecting Touring. 

How the authorities are fostering the spread of automobiling 
is a pleasanter and more interesting story. The development 
of both commercial and pleasure automobiling will probably in 
the future be influenced as largely by road conditions as by 
the efforts of the manufacturers to produce mechanical master- 
pieces. Other things being equal, the country with the best road 
system will be the one to reap the greatest reward. At any 
rate, this was how Minister of Public Works Barthou looked 
at it when he decided to hold an international road conference 
this year. The first meeting of the organizing committee has 
been held in Paris, when the Minister announced that their ob- 
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ject was to adapt the present road system to new conditions 
of locomotion and save the highways from the destruction 
which was bound to follow if methods of an earlier age were 
applied to conditions of the twentieth- century. They had done 
much in their own country to improve highways, but other 
nations had not been idle and it was imperative that they 
should get together and work out, from the fund of common 
knowledge, the systems which are best suited to new conditions 
of travel that now obtain so very generally. 

Continental Europe is naturally primarily interested in the 
road conferences, for in addition to improved road surfaces and 
the suppression of the dust nuisance, they may by unison perfect 
plans for uniform road regulations and control, which will be 
of inestimable value as the highways rise to a position rivaling 
the railroad as arteries of communication. But America and 
other distant countries should obtain information from the ex- 
perience of other countries which will be of inestimable value 
in the building up of her own road system and the remodeling 
of existing routes. It is especially important that the work 
of pioneers should be closely watched at a time when the su- 
premacy of macadam appears likely to be lost for roads des- 
tined for mechanical traction. 

Two Hundred Miles of Granite Paved Road Around Paris. 

Discussions on what roads should be do not exhaust the 
activities of .Minister Barthou. As a New Year's gift to auto- 
mobilists he has promised the construction of eight main roads 
leading out of Paris to different points in the provinces, to be 
built on the most scientific plans and be absolutely dustless. As 
every tourist who has endeavored to enter or leave the French 
capital is aware, roads radiating from Paris are the worst in 
the country, the majority of them being built of rough, ill-laid 
paving stones and the minority consisting of badly-worn mac- 
adam. At present there is only one main road out of the 
capital which can really be regarded as good, the others being 
in a disgracefully poor condition. A chauffeur acquainted with 
all the highways and byways of the city reaches the open coun- 
try by devious routes impossible to the stranger, who falls a 
victim to the forty-mile belt of pave. 

The eight automobile highways will be existing roads entirely 
remodeled. There is an excellent example of how this will be 
done in the Avenue de Neuilly, forming a continuation of the 
famous Avenue de la Grande Armee. Though laid perfectly 
straight and of excellent width throughout, automobilists shun 
this highway into Normandy, for its surface, is a villainous 
pave which would shake loose every nut on the car and make 



short work with springs. Consequently the highway which has 
seen the proud march of armies is now deserted by all but the 
wheezy steam street railroad and an occasional cyclist who 
picks out a track on the sidewalk. 

When the old pave has been pulled out, a cement bed will be 
laid and on this will be formed a surface of small granite blocks, 
considered after extensive experiments to be the best material 
for a highway intended for mechanical traction. A cheaper 
method of construction would have been cast composite blocks, 
formed of stone and cement, but experiments showed that it 
wore rapidly, generated dust and in consequence would give 
a muddy surface in wet weather. The granite will be obtained 
from Norwegian quarries cut to required size by special machin- 
ery and shipped at a low price as ballast. It is believed thai 
this will give a perfect surface, which, if horses could be re- 
removed from the highway, would be always free from dirt and 
naturally dustless and mudless. From the same Porte de 
Neuilly two other roads constructed on the same principles 
will start out for other parts of the provinces ; in all there will 
be eight granite paved automobile roads giving egress from the 
walled city to points north, south, east and west. Among those 
coming in for improvement is the old cobblestone royal road 
from Paris to Versailles, passing through Billancourt and cross- 
ing the river at Sevres. This is at present abandoned to the 
light railroad and market carts, chauffeurs preferring the cir- 
cuitous hilly road above Saint-Cloud to the jostling received in 
the valley. In addition to the radiating highways, there will b; 
a granite-paved circular road varying from ten to twenty-five 
miles from the city limits, forming a belt around the town and 
intersecting every road. Thus a tourist arriving on some by- 
road between two of the paved highways will only have to 
travel along the circular road a few miles to meet a perfect 
track carrying him into town. 

Credit for this interesting road making scheme lies about 
equally with the Touring Club of France and the Touring 
Commission of the Automobile Club of France, the heads of 
the two bodies working out the details of the scheme, making 
experiments in connection with road engineers and using all 
their influence with the Ministry. Since the scheme has been 
officially announced the A. C. F. has voted a subvention of 
$6,000 towards the work. In three years the scheme will have 
been fully completed and entrance to the Ville Lumiere will be 
a pleasure instead of a purgatory. Experts will watch with in- 
terest the experiment of granite paving for a network of roads 
open to heavy traffic of all classes, as this is the first time that 
road construction of this kind has been planned for auto use. 



SUIT INVOLVING DAKRACQ DISSOLUTION. 

Paris, Aug. 1.— There are possibilities of a complete revolution 
m Franco-British relationships if a recent action brought against 
the Darracq firm meets with success. At the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, this week, three of the most distinguished lawyers of 
France, act.ng for a group of persons whose names have not 
been made public, petitioned for the dissolution of the \ Dar- 
racq Company, Limited, on the grounds that the headquarters of 
the company were in London while the factory was in France 
M. Po.ncaret, a former Minister of Finances, representing the 
Darracq Company, opposed the motion. Judgment was deferred 

Within the past few years a large number of prominent French 
automobile firms have been converted into British limited lia- 
bility companies, on account of the better hold they would have 
on the British market and various administrative advantages 

Officers of the Darracq company, interviewed on the petition, 
declare emphatically that the whole affair is one of private jeal- 
ousy, and ma.ntain that there is nothing on the statute book pre- 
venting a French factory having its official headquarters in an- 
other country. The head of a rival firm, having large interests 
in England, is declared to be responsible for the proceedings 



FRENCH DRIVERS MUSTN'T RUN AWAY. 

Paris, Aug. 1. — To run away from the scene of an accident, 
or in any way to seek to evade the responsibility of an acci- 
dent in which he may have been involved, will in future render 
the offender liable to from six days to two months in prison 
and a fine of 16 to 500 francs. The new law applies not merely 
to drivers of automobiles, but to those in charge of any kind 
of vehicle whatever, and is applicable to the whole of France. 
Its effect will be to make it impossible for any driver, whether 
he be in charge of a push cart or a racing automobile, to 
escape from an accident in which he has been involved and 
for which he may or may not be responsible. Rather than risk 
long and costly legal proceedings it has become too common 
for French automobile drivers, as well as drivers who do not 
sit behind a wheel, to pass on their way without stopping to 
inquire what damage they have caused. The new law, in no way 
changing the original statute on civil and penal responsibility, 
will naturally have the effect of checking irresponsible driving 
by rendering the practice of running away in order to escape 
the consequences of an accident of any nature, one not to be 
indulged in indiscriminately by chauffeurs. 
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CHICAGO NEXT WINTER WILL ONLY HAVE ONE AUTO SHOW 



THERE will be only one automobile show in Chicago next 
winter. The show committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers and the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers' Association Tuesday morning conferred in New 
York City and reached an understanding relative to the Chi- 
cago show situation. It will be remembered that the A. M. C. 
M. A. was not exactly satisfied with the previous manner of 
allotting spaces, and it was made known that unless its mem- 
bers received more consideration the association might conduct 
its own exhibition. 

Tuesday morning the show committees of the two organiza- 
tions held a session. The N. A. A. M. committee includes 
Thomas Henderson, Windsor T. White, George Pope, W. E. 
Metzger, C. C. Hildebrand and S. A. Miles, the general man- 
ager. The A. M. C. M. A. committee contains Benjamin Bris- 
coe, H. 0. Smith, R. M. Owen, S. H. Mora and Alfred Reeves, 
the general manager. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted at the July meet- 
ing of the N. A. A. M. show committee a new method of space 
allotment was submitted, and this met with acceptance from 
the A. M. C. M. A. committee. Briefly stated, the spaces are 
divided into four classes, and the selection of positions is to be 
determined by lot. Providing there are more applicants for 
spaces than can be accommodated in any class, the executive 
committee of the N. A. A. M. will classify the applicants, and 
in so doing N. A. A. M. members will have first choice, and 



A. L. A. M. and A. M. C. M. A. members will be given second 
choice, though the committee will be guided further by the 
number of models produced by the applicants, the number of 
earlier shows at which the applicants have exhibited, and the 
size of the space occupied thereat. The arrangement practicallv 
means that N. A. A. M. members, whether licensed or unli- 
censed, will receive equal consideration in the allotting of exhi- 
bition spaces. 

The regular monthly meeting of the N. A. A. M. executive 
committee, held in the afternoon, considered other matters, and 
granted sanctions for national shows, the A. M. C. M. A. exhibi- 
tion at the Grand Central Palace being for the first week in 
January, and the A. L. A. M. show in Madison Square Garden 
being for the third week in January. A special committee ap- 
pointed to consider and recommend a standard form of rim pre- 
sented a detailed report, which was adopted, subject to satisfac- 
tory commercial details. The facilities of the transportation 
department of the N. A. A. M. will be extended to the A. M. 
C. M. A., in consideration of the agreement on the part of that 
body to cooperate in the work. Arrangements with the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers are still pending. 

Present at the meeting were: S. T. Davis, Jr., W. T. White, 
Charles Clifton, Thomas Henderson, W. E. Metzger, Benjamin 
Briscoe, H. O. Smith, L. H. Kittridge, R. D. Chapin, W. 
Mitchell Lewis and S. A. Miles, and, as members of special 
committees, M. J. Budlong and G. W. Bennett. 



POPE COMPANY TO REORGANIZE WITH $6,500,000 CAPITAL 



|_j ARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 3.— The long-predicted reorganiza- 
11 tion of the Pope interests that was formally announced for 
the first time late last week, is now under way. Briefly stated, 
the plan is to eliminate the common stock of the old corporation 
entirely, capitalize the company's indebtedness to a certain ex- 
tent, and confine manufacturing to the Hartford and Westfield 
Plants, the latter of which is devoted to bicycle making. Arti- 
cles of incorporation may be asked for under the laws of New 
Jersey or in the company's home State, the projected capitaliza- 
tion being $6,500,000, of which $2,500,000 is to be preferred 
stock and the remainder common. A small coterie of New 
york capitalists was apparently responsible for bringing about 
the reorganization at this time, a committee appointed from 
their number consisting of Harry Brommer, of Hallgarten & 
Umpany; Frederick H. Ecker, treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Life, and August Heckscher. 



Not including the amounts due to companies, the capital stock 
of which is owned by the Pope Company, the present indebtedness 
of the latter totals $1,640,000. There is now preferred stock of 
the face value of $2,391,000, and second preferred of the value 
of $8,625,100, outstanding, and the plan of reorganization is 
offered to the holders of such stock, based upon the deposit of 
their certificates with the Central Trust Company of New York. 
To actually begin business, notes to the amount of $800,000 will 
be issued in such amounts as the committee above named may 
deem necessary. These notes will be dated August 1, 1908, 
and will mature as follows: August 1, 1909, $267,000; August 1, 
1910, $266,000, and a like amount one year later, the interest 
being at 6 per cent., payable semi-annually. 

It is understood that the same personnel will be in control, 
namely, Albert L. Pope and Colonel George L. Pope, Wilbur C. 
Walker and Charles E. Walker. 



PLANS FOR THE MAXWELL-BRISCOE AND BUICK COMBINE 



NEGOTIATIONS for the consolidation of the Maxwell- 
1 Briscoe Company, of Tarrytown, N. Y., and the Buick 

"otor Company, of Jackson, Mich., which for some months 
ve been more than merely whispered as being in progress, 

thVi a . n ° W SUch an advan «d stage that it is announced 
not the International. Motor Company is in process of forma- 

Z,' W, 7. a Caphal of fcS.ooo.ooo, made up of $11,000,000 com- 

m °n and $14,000,000 preferred stock. 

on 2 ed , st0ck t0 the »mo«nt of $900,000 is shortly to be put 
bonm li" at 97 U2 ' With a share of comm on stock as a 
witi, r I I, underwr >ters of the scheme, who are connected 
w 'th J. P. Morgan & Co. 

are w a 'I 0r u yS enBaged in the form ation of the new. company 
ard ' Ha y den & Satterlee. The junior partner is the son- 



in-law of J. P. Morgan. Another son-in-law of the noted finan- 
cier, W. P. Hamilton, and W. P. Horn, a member of the staff 
of the banking house in question, are interested in the formation. 
So is Otto J. Merkle, of No. 40 Wall street, New York, who 
has back of him the Maxwell-Briscoe interests. 

The holders of Maxwell-Briscoe preferred stock will receive 
two shares of preferred stock of the new company and one share 
of common stock for each share of the original preferred stock. 
At present $660,000 preferred stock out of $750,000 authorized is 
outstanding, and $66p,ooo common stock out of $750,00 authorized 
is also outstanding. 

The prospectus issued estimates a possible production of 13,000 
cars this year, including those already finished, and places the 
1909 product conservatively at 15,000. 
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CLASSIFYING THE AUTOMOBILE BUYER. 

Unconsciously, but none the less surely, the automobile 
buying public in this country has gradually been classify- 
ing itself, until now it may be said that the process has 
reached a point where three sharply denned divisions are 
discernible. Starting at the upper end, the first of these 
will naturally be found in that class of buyers who have 
made the 60 to 80-horsepower touring car a commercial 
possibility. This is the type of buyer whose needs can 
only be compassed by the seven-passenger touring car, 
and who invariably employs a driver. The class is a sub- 
stantial one, and doubtless will always play a prominent 
part in the American demand, for, though the number of 
such cars may be relatively small, their value forms a 
very considerable proportion of the year's total when 
figured in dollars and cents. Next in order comes that 
very much larger class, the needs of which are met by 
the five-passenger touring car or roadster of half the 
horsepower, and which may. or may not, have a profes- 
sional driver to look after it, according to the means or 
inclination of its owner. At the present writing, this is 
doubtless the most important class of the three, all things 
considered, the next step below it consisting of that legion 
of auto owners who go in for light runabouts and are 
always content to act as grooms to their own machines 

Judging from the announcements of- those manufac- 



turers who have already made their plans for 1909 public, 
it is quite apparent that the business of building automo- 
biles has been classifying itself at the same time, and that 
not a few makers have decided to appeal to that very 
large and constantly growing class which we have desig- 
nated as the second, or that intermediate the two ex- 
tremes. It appears quite probable that this class is des- 
tined to predominate, as it is not only constantly being 
added to by the influx of new entrants, but also receives 
a very substantial addition in the shape of recruits from 
the class below it, as the light runabout is frequently but 
a stepping-stone to something more ambitious. 

The period of transition through which both auto- 
mobiles and automobile buyers have been passing, brings 
forth as a result a machine, the coming of which has 
been predicted for several years past. Why it did not 
appear on the scene earlier in the day is but one of 
the many puzzling queries that have surrounded things 
automobile ever since the inception of the latter. Ev- 
idently the time was not ripe, for many automobile 
builders were perfectly aware of the requirements and 
not a few possessed adequate facilities to have made 
what is now considered one of the greatest develop- 
ments of the day a possibility two or three years ago. 
Very early in the day, when the superiority of the for- 
eign-made machine was self-evident, the question was 
universal "Why do American manufacturers not give 
us what we want?" and their reluctance to part with 
exclusive and self-made standards of design at that 
time, evidently found its successor in the hesitancy 
which heretofore has characterized efforts to bring out 
medium weight and powered machines of the types that 
are now appearing. 

# # # 
SIMPLIFYING THE COOLING SYSTEM. 

Simplicity may be taken as a synonym for the smallest 
number of parts, and, bearing this in mind, the two-cycle- 
motor with thermo-siphon cooling may be held up as an. 
ideal where the water-cooled engine is concerned. But 
as yet, the two-cycle principle has not been accorded' 
that favor which its possibilities deserve, so that simpli- 
fying the motor in this respect resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of pump or no pump? That the pump can well be 
dispensed with is amply demonstrated by the great num- 
ber of successful cars on which the water is circulated 
on the thermo-siphon principle, and there appears to 
be no good reason why this should not be more gen- 
erally adopted, if, indeed, it does not come into practically 
universal favor. It has been shown that the extra quan- 
tity of water necessary is a negligible factor when the ad- 
vantages of the system are taken into consideration. 

The present trend of design is leaning more and more 
strongly toward the adoption of the thermo-siphon prin- 
ciple and the consequent elimination of the auxiliary that 
it renders unnecessary, as the practice of casting three 
and four-cylinder units in one piece permits of making a 
jacket in which the water may circulate much more freely 
than in the single or even the twin-cylinder casting. An- 
other great advantage of combining the cylinders in a 
single unit in the case of a four-cylinder motor, or two- 
units in the case of a six, is to be noted in the greatly sim- 
plified arrangement of the small amount of piping that is 
necessary, this being a benefit that extends to the elimina- 
tion of the exhaust and inlet manifolds as well. 
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SIX-CYLINDER CHADWICK ENTERED IN VANDERBILT CUP RACE. 



THE Vanderbilt Cup Commission has received from L. S. 
Chadwick the entry of a six-cylinder Chadwick car for 
the Vanderbilt Cup Race. All the experts at the Chadwick En- 
gineering Works, Pottstown, Pa., have been turned loose on the 
racer and Mr. Chadwick expects to have it out on the new 
cement racing highway during the first week of October. This 
will give the driver, Willie Haupt, ample opportunity to learn the 
course before the elimination race, October 10. 

The Chadwick racer will be a stock model in many respects, 
similar to those which have been so successful this year in hill 
climbs and other contests. It carries the standard six-cylinder 
motor, with cylinders 5 inches in bore by 6 inches stroke; the 
change gear gives four speeds forward, controlled selectively, 
and drives through side chains enclosed in special chain cases. 
Wheelbase is 112 inches, and the tires are 34x4-inch front and 
36x4 1-2-inch rear. Equipped with a special racing body it will 
weigh 2,550 pounds. In cylinder bore and weight this car con- 
forms to the so-called international rules of the Grand Prix, and 
its makers are anxious to see how it will compare with the 



winning Mercedes, driven by Lautenschlager in the Grand Prix, 
and which Robert Graves has bought and entered in the Vanderbilt. 

Those who follow the racing game will remember that the 
Mora Motor Car Company, Newark, N. Y., has already entered 
a six-cylinder racer, and still another car of this type is ex- 
pected to carry the colors of the Acme Motor Car Company. 
The latter does not intend to make the usual mistake of com- 
panies new to this work of finishing its car too late for any 
preliminary road work. The engine has already been assembled 
and tested in the factory at Reading, Pa., and found satisfactory, 
and it is expected that the complete car will be out on the roads 
of Berks county by August 15. Specifications include a six- 
cylinder engine of a bore slightly less than 5 inches and 5 inches 
stroke; the wheelbase will be rather shorter than the six-cylin- 
der cars of this make already seen on the track, and in spite of 
the larger engine the weight has been decreased. Attention is 
being paid to quickness in picking up speed, as the makers 
believe that this quality will have an important effect on the 
success of the car in the race. 



THAT INEFFECTIVE FOREIGN BOYCOTT AGAINST VANDERBILT 



PARIS, July 30. — Since announcing an official boycott of the 
Vanderbilt Cup contest, the attitude of the leading members 
of the French Racing Board appears to be one of complete indif- 
ference regarding the quarrel between the American Automobile 
Association and the A. C. A. Instead of that righteous indigna- 
tion which in certain quarters we are given to believe exists in 
the French Club against the action of the Vanderbilt Cup com- 
mission in announcing its race under independent rules, the 
Frenchmen declare, in substance, that they have put their protest 
on record and have no desire to be troubled further in the matter. 
The French Racing Board has enough troubles of its own on hand 
to prevent it having any very strong feelings on a quarrel be- 
tween two automobile bodies several thousand miles away. 

It is freely recognized in Paris that the boycott is more theo- 
retical than practical. To put it in the vernacular, "it is for to 
laugh." Every manufacturer, though he voted the protest, is 
aware that if he desires to enter the Vanderbilt Cup race there 
is nothing whatever to prevent him. The fear that the French 
cars would be disadvantaged, which was doubtless felt by certain 



constructors a few months ago, is no longer a bogey. Instead of 
being slower than last year, the cars have proved, in a brutal 
manner, that they are not only faster, but too fast, the French 
failures being due to speeds that tires could not maintain. 

Speaking to one of the leading officials of the Commission 
Sportive, the representative of The Automobile asked what steps 
would be taken if French firms sold their cars to be raced by 
private owners, or handed them over to their American agents 
to enter. Without hesitation, the reply came: "We could do 
nothing whatever in such a case." It is well known that negotia- 
tions are pending, and may be completed before this arrives, for 
the sale of the Mercedes victorious in the Grand Prix and for 
the transfer of the services of the winning driver to an Ameri- 
can sportsman, who would enter them in the Vanderbilt race. 
Although Germany was one of the protesting parlies, her officials 
can find no grounds whatever for objecting to such a course. 
The same is also true of those French firms who feel they would 
like to again compete for the cup won three times in succession. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is still in Paris. 



METROPOLITAN TRADESMEN FORM RACING ASSOCIATION 



A T a meeting held in New York, Friday, July 31, a local rac- 
l \ ing organization of tradesmen was formed, to be known 
as the Metropolitan Motor Association. Its charter member- 
ship is made up of three importers, three manufacturers and 
two local dealers who have been prominent in racing in the 
metropolitan district. The officers are: President, C. F. Wyckoff ; 
vice-president, E. R. Hollander: treasurer, Harry S. Houpt. 

Those who were present at the meeting and make up the 
charter membership follow : C. F. Wyckoff, of Wyckoff, Church 
& Partridge, Eastern sales agents of the Stearns; E. R. Hol- 
lander, Auto Import Co.; H. A. Lozier, Lozier Motor Co., 
maker of the Lozier; C. A. Singer, Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co., 
maker of the "P. & S." and selling agent of the Simplex; 
Paul La Croix, American representative of Renault Freres; 
C M. Hamilton, Isotta Import Co. ; Harry S. Houpt, New York 
agent of the Thomas ; F. E. Moscovics, Allen-Kingston Co. 

The objects of the association are stated to be : 

First—To support only such contests held In and within 75 miles 
01 .New York City which have for their first object the stimulation 



and growth of public interest In automobile events which shall 
benefit the sport and industry as a whole 

Second— To eliminate inexperienced drivers and officials. 

Third— To regulate the numbe r, length, and condition of contests. 

Fourth— To safeguard the interests and safety of all contestants 
and the public by rigid supervision of courses. 

Iii its official announcement the association declares that "the 
statement recently made in some of the New York papers, that 
this organization was to be formed to oppose the A. A. A. or 
A. C. A., is entirely erroneous, and is denied by the president of 
the association. It is hoped that some amicable arrangements 
can be arrived at whereby all interests, including clubs, asso- 
ciations and contestants, can get together on a proper basis 
without friction." • 

The association plans to promote a race meet at the Brighton 
Beach track on or about Labor Day. A program of at least 
six sprint contests is proposed, winding up with a 24-hour race. 
Fred J. Wagner has been secured as manager. A broadening of 
the membership of the association is contemplated. 
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CLUBS GROWING STRONGER AND MORE NUMEROUS 



NEW JERSEY CLUBS CALL A CONVENTION. 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 5. — New Jersey is to have a good roads 
legislative convention of its own. It is planned to hold it at 
Atlantic City early in September, probably 17-18. The co- 
operation of the farmers, as represented by the New Jersey 
State Grange, is to be asked. In view of the alliance completed 
at the Buffalo convention between the A. A. A. and the National 
Grange, the prospects of similar cooperation between the auto- 
mobilists and farmers in New Jersey are bright. 

The present unreasonable state motor vehicle law, which this 
year is keeping so many automobilists out of the state, to the 
great loss of hotel keepers and general business, will also come 
up for discussion, with a view to amendment along sane and 
just lines, at the next session of the legislature. 

The decision to call the convention was made by the Associated 
Automobile Clubs of New Jersey at their meeting at Atlantic 
City last Saturday. It was further resolved to make every effort 
to organize autoists in localities where no clubs now exist, to 




Bonnell. 

Pr hfi'^ e ^,d SS n 0 f C fe tea t utomo - Secretary Associated Automo- 
bile Clubs of New Jersey. bile Clubs of New Jersey. 

the end that the state body may be strengthened and carry with 
it the weight of larger numbers and present a more general 
representation of the counties of the state at the convention and 
before the legislature next winter. 

There were several changes made in the official slate at the meet- 
ing that will give the New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club 
not only the largest motoring organization in the state, but also 
one of the largest in the country, the leadership in the ad- 
ministration of the state body. W. C. Crosby, vice-president 
of the club in question, was chosen president in place of George 
W. Post, of the North Jersey Automobile Club, of Paterson 
resigned, and H. A. Bonnell, former secretary of the same club' 
a man of national reputation as an organizer and executive 
officer^ was persuaded to get into harness again and assume 
the office of secretary-treasurer. 

The following committees were appointed : 

Da^en.'Tron, 0 - Cr ° 8by ' J - H - Edwards ' J - H - w«* a- h. 

G^nn h H P_ ?« F ^ Ar4 J - R G '"' H - A - B ° n ne»- 
p™.J?w T * H - E £T a ; ds ' J - H - w °° d . Warren Somers. 

T.TL^ 4 ^ Z- I' Sad ' er ' Jr - A - a Batchelder. 
Touring— C. A. Post, K. G. Roebllng. H. B. Cook. 

It is probable that John W. Griggs, former governor of New 
Jersey and more recently United States Attorney-General, will 
have charge of the suit that is to be brought next November 
to test the constitutionality of the Frelinghuysen law. 



ATLANTIC CITY CLUB HELPS PRESERVE LAW. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 3.— The feeling of soreness anent 
the "copping of a good thing" by the Atlantic City Automobile 
Club's yellow-flag contingent still exists among the energetic 
country constables and coin-hungry magistrates of Atlantic 
county. And the yellow-flaggers have not been arrested, either, 
as the authorities threatened when they made their first ap- 
pearance last week. The A. C. A. C. officials point out to the 
county officials that the Saggers are merely to prevent infrac- 
tions of the law; not to prevent arrests. 

All week long each trap on every road leading into this city 
has been "tipped off" to the incoming autoists, and a more 
sedate set of drivers of long, low, rakish craft never ambled 
into the city by the sea. True, the scheme is costing the auto- 
mobile club a little money; but as the bonifaces are helping 
some and the expressions of satisfaction from motor visitors 
over the condition of things are numerous, the club's officials 
feel amply repaid. The latter came out with the statement this 
week that they were quite as anxious to stop illegal speeding as 
were the county officials, and were prepared to arrest and prose- 
cute offenders as well. In the face of such an announcement 
the county officials haven't a leg to stand on, and the yellow- 
flaggers will continue to work unmolested till the end of the 
season. 



LOUISVILLE CLUB TO INVITE HOTCHKISS. 

Louisville, Kv., Aug. 3.— The July quarterly club meeting of 
the Louisville Automobile Club was held at Bruen's Garden, 
and proved a most enjoyable affair. Owing to the absence of 
the president and vice-president from the city, ex-President 
George H. Wilson was made chairman. It was decided to in- 
vite President Hotchkiss, of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, to be the club's guest during the holding of the proposed 
race meet this fall, at which time the club is to give a banquet. 
Among other items of business transacted, committees on tire 
protection, racing and highways were appointed. The first con- 
sists of R. O. Bruer, George H. Laib and Benjamin B. Watts, 
while J. M. Chatterson, Ira S. Barnctt, Dr. F. S. Clark, Walter 
I. Kohn and Hubert Levy will look after racing, and Hubert 
Levy, Dr. Leavell and Prince Wells will constitute the highway 
committee, the first member named being the chairman of his 
respective committee. 



MORE SIGNBOARDS FOR SYRACUSE ROADS. 

Syracuse, N. Y, Aug. 3.— Forman Wilkinson, the secretary 
of the Automobile Club of Syracuse, has placed an order for 
another 75 route and danger signs, and the work of "labelling" 
this section is proceeding with steadiness and dispatch. The 
next routes which the club intends to post are those leading 
from here to Sherburne, Rexford Falls and Richfield Springs. 
This is a big undertaking for the club single-handed, but the 
routes are so popular with automobilists that the officers have 
decided to do k. 

Mr. Wilkinson points out to prospective members the advan- 
tages of haying an organization to fight anti-automobile legis- 
lation. During the last session at Albany not less than 21 meas- 
ures were introduced discriminating against automobiles, and 
that none of these found passage was due to the efforts of the 
New York State Automobile Association. 



MARYLANDERS DISCOURAGE SPEEDING. 

Baltimore, Aug. 3—That the members of the Automobile 
Club of Maryland are sincere in their determination to discour- 
age speeding in this city and State was demonstrated by their 
prompt actmn at the last meeting, when they passed a resolution 
condemning the race between an automobile and an airship, 
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which was one of the attractions at an amusement park. The 
automobile which called forth the action of the club belonged 
to Isidor Wolf, and was of 60 horsepower. The race was from 
the park in question to the City Hall and return. The members 
of the club say that such contests are injurious to automobilists 
in general and that they will try to have them stopped. 



ACTIVITIES OF THE MINNEAPOLIS CLUB. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 1.— The annual outing for the 
orphans of Minneapolis last Tuesday was the most successful 
event of the kind ever held here. Over 50 automobiles were 
provided, and the 200 children and 50 nurses were given a com- 
plete tour of the cities and parks of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
After dinner and games at the Country Club there was a long 
drive to Minnehaha Falls and Fort Snelling. 

The Minneapolis Automobile Club will decide this week 
whether or not it will go ahead with its plans for a floral 
parade during the week of the Minnesota State fair. The club 
members and the business men of the city are in favor of the 
parade, but the State fair officials have protested against it be- 
cause it would draw the evening crowds away from the fair 
grounds. The relations between the two boards are rather 
strained at present on account of a deficit at last year's race 
meet, which the fair managers refused to make good. 

FLORIDA AUTOMOBILISTS FORM A CLUB. 

Tampa, Fla., July 30.— A large number of auto enthusiasts of 
this city met one evening last week at the Board of Trade rooms 
and formed a temporary organization. T. E. Bryan was elected 



chairman and J. J. French secretary. While the club is to be 
known as the Tampa Automobile Club, its membership will 
not be restricted to residents of the city, but every owner of 
an automobile in Hillsborough county will be urged to join. 
Plans for a permanent organization were discussed, and a date 
set for another meeting, when it is hoped every auto owner in 
the vicinity will be present. The club's slogan is "Good Roads." 



ECONOMY CONTEST AT HARRISBURG, PA. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 1.— Many entries are expected in the 
economy contest which will be held by the Motor Club of Har- 
risburg on Saturday, August 15. The contest committee has 
not definitely decided on the course, but a hill may be included, 
in order to catch any cars which adjust their carbureters too 
finely to permit them to do any climbing on the high gear. One 
of the features of the contest will be a class for electrics. Valu- 
able prizes will be given to the winners in each of the eight 
classes. 



A. C. OF HARTFORD GROWING RAPIDLY. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 1.— The membership of the Automo- 
bile Club of Hartford has now reached the 300 mark and more 
are on the waiting list. The annual hill-climb is the next event 
scheduled and the club expects to make it an even greater suc- 
cess than that of last year. Everett J. Lake, a prominent mem- 
ber of the club, has received the Republican nomination for 
governor. The Lake Club has been formed to support him, 
composed largely of his fellow-members of the Automobile Club. 
His election appears to be practically assured. 



THE DEATH OF A FAMOUS FRENCH MAKER 



nARIS, July 30.— A link with the past has been broken by the 
1 death of Louis Rene Panhard, one of the founders of the 
Panhard-Levassor Company, which took place at La Bourboule, 
where the deceased was undergoing a course of treatment. M. 
Panhard, who was in his sixty-seventh year, had been in failing 
health for some time, and although retaining a seat on the 
board of directors of his company took very little active part 
■n the management. The last two years of his life had largely 
been spent at the small town of Thiais, of which M. Panhard 
was mayor. 

It was in 1883 that the old-established firm of Perin, Panhard 
& tie. became Panhard & Levassor, M. Perin having died and 
Uvassor, up to that time one of the most important engineers, 
Wing elected as partner. The firm was then established in the 
Avenue d'lvry, Paris, on the site of the present Panhard- 
Levassor factory, and was engaged in the manufacture of band 
saws and. woodworking machinery. In 1889, M. Sarrasin, the 
noider of the French patents for the Daimler engine, requested 
"« Panhard-Levassor firm to build him a motor according to 
P ans which he supplied. Panhard agreed, the actual work being 
Placed in the hands of his partner, Levassor. The same year 
Mrrasm dled( hjs wjdow ^ patents _ ^ knowing 

notning of mechanics, engaged Levassor as her engineer and 
00k h .m with her to Germany to arrange the formalities at- 
enaant upon the dissolution of the German syndicate. On 
neir return Madame Sarrasin was engaged to be married to 

P nt„ aS !. 0r u "1? " Was in this wa y that the Daimler patents 
entered the Panhard-Levassor factory. 

A small portion of the workshop was set aside for the con- 
a , 7 1 ° rSeless ca "»ages, eight men being employed on 
nearl ° f °" e a " d thre e-quarter horsepower. After 

bue™ yearS ' lab0r the little high-wheeled, ugly-looking 

facto T\ towar <ls the-, end of 1892, to run from the 
siv »V° • P ° nt du; J° ur an'4 back, a total distance of about 
th , "T S : w,thout a stop. It was the first success, and also 
knn^ .rV the sale of the first automobile the worjd had 
the bu >' er b eing M. Verlinde, a manufacturer at Lille. 



Panhard and Levassor kissed one another; the former pro- 
posed to build a special factory; the latter replied "You are 
mad." The factory was built, it produced the car which won 
the world's first automobile race from Paris to Rouen in July, 
1894; and a year later was victorious in the Paris-Bordeaux 
and return race with a 4-horsepower motor driven by Levassor. 
In 1896 the firm took part in the Paris-Marseilles-Paris race, 
during which Levassor overturned his car and received injuries 
which caused his death the following March, at a time when 
all ill-effects appeared to have been overcome. The firm was 
then converted into the Societe des Anciens Etablissements 
Panhard et Levassor, with a capital of $1,000,000, which was 
subscribed by several members of the firm and their friends. 

While continuing the manufacture of woodworking machin- 
ery, which is even now a branch of the firm's activities, the 
Avenue d'lvry factories were considerably extended, and an 
era of success was entered upon which is without parallel in 
the history of the automobile industry. In the course of a few 
years the whole of the Avenue d'lvry factory, comprising the 
ground, buildings and machinery, has been paid off, and is put 
down on the balance sheet at a franc. It is declared that if 
the manufacture of cars were stopped there is still a reserve 
fund to pay the shareholders a perpetual five per cent, dividend. 

It is interesting to note that what is known as the Panhard 
car owed very little to Louis Rene Panhard, most of the early 
experimental work being done by his partner Levassor. Al- 
though Panhard was always a moving spirit in the conduct of 
the firm, he was not, even after the death of his partner, respon- 
sible for various mechanical improvements which kept the 
firm in a leading position for a number of years, and which 
have tended to give it a world-famed position. 

The funeral ceremony of the late M. Panhard took place at 
the Madeleine Church, Paris, and was attended by practically 
all the French constructors, leading members of the Automobile 
Club of France and by a strong delegation from the factory. 
M. Panhard was an officer of the Legion d'Honneur and a 
chevalier of the Merite Agricole. 
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Miss Alice Patter and Party, of Elgin, III., In Their Haynes Car. 

A WOMAN'S LONG-DISTANCE TOUR. 

Miss Alice Potter, of Elgin, 111., arrived in New York July 
29 with her three friends, Mrs. Ada Dangerfield, Misses Eliza- 
beth Forrest and Elizabeth Hunt, having completed the first half 
of her Elgin-New York-Elgin tour in just nine days. Miss Pot- 
ter, who drives a 30-horsepower Haynes, had put some 15,000 
miles to her credit before starting, all with a perfect score. 
She has never yet taken a mechanic with her on her tours, and 
personally superintends any work that is done upon her car. 
The party tours in leisurely fashion, enjoying the pleasures and 
sights along the way and stopping whenever and wherever the 
fancy takes them; all thoughts of records and averages are 
banished. As it is still quite unusual for ladies to take such a 
long tour in an automobile unaccompanied by any of the 
sterner sex for use in case of emergency, the different clubs 
took great interest in it. At Tarrytown they were met by Man- 
ager Heddington of the Haynes New York bra.ich and escorted 
into the city. 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT NOW VISITS IN AUTO. 

The nation's chief executive has now come to realize the con- 
venience and dispatch afforded by the power-driven vehicle, and 
is no longer loath to make use of an automobile whenever the 
opportunity affords. The photograph shows him in one of the 
government White Steamers on his recent visit to the encamp- 
ment of Squadron C of the State Militia, at Huntington, L. I. 



STODDARD-DAYTON AGENTS CONGREGATE. 

Dayton, O., Aug. 1. — This city has always been recognized as 
the home of sales and manufacturing organizations, and that 
perfect organization is the watchword of the Dayton Motor Car 
Co. was exemplified at the second annual convention of Stod- 
dard-Dayton agents, July 29, 30 and 31. This meeting was at- 
tended by about 80 agents, who came from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Canada to Texas. 

Wednesday was devoted to the inspection of the '09 models. 
These were on exhibition on the seventh floor of the new build- 
ing, and embraced twenty-three types of bodies on four chassis, 
together with a display of all parts of the various motors, trans- 
missions, axles in various stages of manufacture, from the rough 
steel to the finished product. A sectionized motor was used to 
show the complete lubricating system. This motor, which was 
electrically driven, had a glass covering over the cam gears and 
the same over the two rear cylinder openings on top of the 
crankcase, an electric light in the crankcase showing the absence 
of splash and the uniformity of the oil reaching the wrist pin 
and thence to the cylinder walls, as well as the constant lubrica- 
tion of the cam gears. The chassis shows improvements in many 
details, including the strengthening of some parts and an in- 
crease in the wheelbase. The gear lever is now placed outside 
the frame on a special dust-proof quadrant, and an accelerator 
has been added to the throttle system. 

The inspection of the models was concluded Wednesday even- 
ing by a Dutch supper at the Hofbrau. 

Thursday was devoted to a thorough discussion of trade and 
selling conditions and the accessories equipment of the '09 cars. 
On Thursday evening, at a banquet in the Dayton Club, C. G. 
Stoddard acted as toastmaster, and the following toasts were 
proposed and responded to: "The Future of the Industry," by 
R. Y. Houk ; "Observations of the Public," by J. M. Cox ; and 
"As You See Them and as They Are," by F. A. Barder. 

On Friday morning repairs, advertising and miscellaneous 
matters were talked over. At a picnic held on Friday afternoon 
at Wise's Camp the contests were all entered into with enthu- 
siasm by the entire force of agents. The challenge cup was won 
by Mr. Sears. 

Excitement was aroused Friday morning by the arrival of the 
two Hower trophy cars, Xos. 107 and 112. These cars, which 
were withdrawn from the contest at Pittsburg, were driven to 
Dayton in time to be inspected by the several agents, who made 
favorable comments on the first-class condition of the much- 
driven cars, which might well have been expected to show some 
sign of what they had gone through in the tour. 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 



The Standard Horn Mfg. Co., of New 
York City, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,800, and will manufac- 
ture automobile horns, etc. 

An automobile stage line is being oper- 
ated by H. F. Mitchcner and Company be- 
tween Selma and Smithfield, Johnston 
county, N. C. One large car is in com- 
mission and makes the trip in twenty 
minutes. 

The Renault Freres Selling Branch, Inc., 
of New York, has just been organized as 
a corporation with a capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are F. Renault and C. 
Richardiere, France, and Paul Lacroix, of 
New York. 

W. H. Van Dervoort, president of the 
Moline Automobile Company, feels that 
his company was extremely unfortunate in 
having all its eggs in one basket in the 
recent Glidden Tour, and says that there 
will be a team of three Molines entered 
next year. 

Figures compiled by an Akron, O., rub- 
ber manufacturer show that the output of 
the rubber factories of that city last year 
equaled $33,000,000, and about one-third 
of that was in rubber tires. The capital 
invested amounts to $23,000,000, and the 
annual outlay for labor is $9,000,000. 

W. Smalley Daniels, manufacturers' 
agent, representing several lines of motor 
requisites, has removed his office from the 
T. Alton Bemus Company, 358 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, to larger quarters in the 
Motor Mart, Room 22, Park Square, that 
city. 

A. story comes from Logansport, Ind., 
to the effect that the Western Motor Works 
of that city, makers of the Rutenber en- 
gines, has received an order for $100,000 
worth of engines, with the clause that in 
event of the election of Bryan the buyer 
™ s . 'he privilege of cancelling the order. 
Although no decision has yet been made, 
the order will probably be declined. 

-J- v - Thomas, manager of the Weed 
Parage, Toledo, 0., has gathered a lot of 
useiul touring information in a little route 
book which he is sending out. Routes are 
carefully described and mapped between 
loledc 1 and Chicago, Buffalo, New York, 
Uilumbus Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Detroit The booklet conveys the compli- 

House d Garage a " d the Bo ° dy 

Ground has been broken for the factory 
of the newly-organized Velie Motor Ve- 
nin C ? 1 ra P a,, y. ,<> f MoHne, 111. The com- . 
S W 111 .manufacture high-wheeled auto- 

° ,les - designed to meet the growing 
demand for such vehicles among farmers 
bf avnirf^ U T r ll ade " 0Ve : !' us Sy design will 
f ,„ .u The " ew bui lding will be 8ox 
con«r,,V^ ee £ St0 "" he 'S ht . and will be 
constructed of reinforced concrete. 

tnL-c g ? nn * n y admitted that a manufac- 
2 * demonstrating car receives pretty 
it 5, ,3 e ' and whe "' in addition to this, 
he f a ,?„ aS -. ,h ^ general erra nd car from 
a V n 7' " RIVes the machine as severe 
Brieht \L aS t' S con ceivahle. The Hess- 
dt, if P= r Ia . m,f aetunng Company, Philadel- 
ba 1-beVrVn f , ,Ust receiv ed a set of their 
used Zl gS ,aken fron ' 3 Knox car so 
hearing ?"Z J 0 ' 00 ? miles - Only two 
'arge7balk e t e ( ded ( / en " in « * ith lightly 
day they were'puH;" b€ ' ng " g °° d 35 the 



For the coming year, the Maxwell-Bris- 
coe Motor Company, Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
placed a contract for the complete lighting 
equipment of the 5,000 Maxwell cars of 
all types that will constitute its product 
for 1909 with one concern. This is the 
Rushmore Dynamo Works of Plainfield, 
N. J. The order will total close to $100,000 
and is said to be the largest of its kind 
ever placed. In fact, it is not so long ago 
that the average accessory manufacturer 
would have considered this a good figure 
for his entire year's business. 

White Route Book, No. 7, just issued, 
makes a most important addition to the 
series of route books published by the 
White Company for distribution to tour- 
ists. As previous issues of the White 
Route Books contain road directions be- 
tween New York and Buffalo, there are 
now available, for the first time, complete 
and accurate road directions between New 
York and Chicago. The new book also 
gives Harrisburg to Cleveland via Pitts- 
burg, and is attractively illustrated. 

The Rushmore Dynamo Works, Plain- 
field, N. J., announce that the appeal taken 
by the Manhattan Screw & Stamping 
Works from the decision rendered against 
them in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 
in which an injunction was granted the 
makers of the Rushmore lamps, has now 
been decided in their favor. This decision 
sustains the original order enjoining the 
defendants from making colorable imita- 
tions of the plaintiff's flare front design 
and appears definitely to settle the rights 
of the Rushmore company to this design. 

This year's A. A. A. Reliability Tour 
was a harder test of automobile endur- 
ance than any that have preceded it, and 
the fact that 50 per cent, of the cars se- 
lected by the manufacturers for this gruel- 
ing work were equipped with cork insert 
clutches and brakes, and that over fifty 
manufacturers are using cork inserts in 
their 1908 productions, are great testimo- 
nials of their value in automobile con- 
struction. Their use appears to bear out 
the claim of the makers, the National 
Brake and Clutch Company, 16 State street, 
Boston, that they are an element of in- 
surance against clutch and brake troubles 
in new cars.- 

NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 

The Brush agency in Washington, D. C, 
has been given to the Brush-Nichols Com- 
pany, which has opened a garage and sales- 
. room in the rear of the city post-office. 

L. A. Perkins and C. C. Fletcher, of 
Rutland, Vt., have formed a partnership 
under the name of Perkins & Fletcher 
to handle the Chalmers-Detroit in that city. 

The Atlantic Motor Car Company, of 
1776 Broadway, New York City, agents 
for the Stoddard-Dayton, will open a 
branch in Newark next month. They are 
now erecting a large building at 2228-2230 
Halsey street for that purpose. 

W. L. Githens Brothers, of 1328 Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, have just been ap- 
pointed agents in that city for the new 
E-M-F car, which is the product of the 
Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company, of De- 
troit, and the preliminary description of 
which appeared in these columns recently. 

Sidney A. Bean, general sales agent of 
the Autocoil Company, Jersey City, N. J., 



announces that a branch office will be es- 
tablished in Detroit at 730 Woodward 
avenue. The new branch will be in charge 
of W. S. Austin, who has been connected 
with the engineering departments of the 
company for several years past. 

PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

J. B. Bartholomew, president of the Bar- 
tholomew Company, left Peoria, 111., July 
29, on a business trip through the East. 
He will stop in Detroit, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. 

Stewart McDonald, vice-president of the 
Moon Motor Car Company, of St. Louis, 
is enjoying a six weeks' tour in his Moon 
car through New York State and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Winton Sixes will now be handled in 
Buffalo by Ralph E. Brown, formerly of 
the Cleveland branch, who has succeeded 
O. L. Gooden. Mr. Brown is located on 
Main street, in the heart of auto row. 

O. Y. Bartholomew, treasurer of the 
Bartholomew Company, Peoria, 111., build- 
ers of the Glide cars, is to take charge of 
the firm's Eastern interests and will short- 
ly establish his headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Perfection Spring Company, of 
Cleveland, O., announces that it has se- 
cured the services of E. F. Bunker, for 
many years connected with the automobile 
spring business, as manager for the terri- 
tory east of Buffalo. 

E. J. Moon, of the Moon Motor Car 
Company, of St. Louis, has returned from 
a two weeks' vacation tour through the 
resorts of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
reports the roads to be in very poor con- 
dition, generally up to the hubs in mud. 
This was not as annoying as it might have 
been, however, as most of his time was 
spent in pursuit of the finny tribe. 

Harry Fosdick, of the Hoi-Tan Com- 
pany, 244 West Forty-ninth street, New 
Y'ork, has just returned from a three weeks' 
vacation and will immediately undertake 
the work of handling the new Lancia car 
imported by C. H. Tangeman. One of 
these cars is on view at the- company's 
salesrooms in Forty-ninth street and ex- 
amination shows it to have a number of 
features which recommend it to discrim- 
inating buyers. 

C. R. Hough has resigned as general 
manager of the Pope Automobile Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C, to accept a 
similar position with the Motor Car Com- 
pany, agents in that city for the Peerless, 
Thomas, Stevens-Duryea, and Chalmers- 
Detroit. He succeeds W. C. Hood, who 
has been selected as sales manager of the 
Zell Motor Car Company of Baltimore. 
Elliott P. Hough succeeds his brother as 
manager of the Pooe Automobile Company. 

Joseph Grossman, for several years past 
treasurer and manager of the National 
Sales Corporation, has resigned from that 
position, and will embark in the special 
advertising field, with headquarters in 
Cleveland. Before assuming management 
of the National Sales Corporation Mr. 
Grossman was connected with the Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc Company, and before 
that was a member of the firm of Emu 
Grossman & Bro„ publishers of the Motor 
Review, which was purchased by the pres- 
ent owners of The Automobile. 
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Adjustable Tire Bracket. — A new de- 
sign of adjustable tire bracket has just been 
placed on the market by the Bi-Motor 
Equipment Company, 177 Porth'id street, 
Boston, which embodies sever..! features 




BI-MOTOR ADJUSTABLE TIRE BRACKETS. 



that are entirely original. 'I'hi attaching 
bracket takes up less room than is ordi- 
narily the case with this class of fitting, 
and the brackets themselves are shorter 
and less bulky, thus making the attach- 
ment as a whole an ornament to the car, 
instead of giving it an awkward appear- 
ance. Being adjustable, these brackets can 
be used to hold one, two or three tires, 
and the construction is high quality, the 
straps being made of high-grade leather. 



Grant Roller Bearing.— This was the 
first conical roller bearing to be placed on 
the market, being the prototype from which 
many others since introduced have been 
produced. It has been improved in a num- 
ber of respects since it was first brought 
out, and is now being marketed by the 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Phila- 




STANDARD GRANT ROLLER BEARING. 



de phia, Pa. The new bearing has solid 
rollers, with races and cones made of 
special steel, with the temper drawn, so 
that they are very tough and will not chip 
or break under the most severe service 
The cone has an especially wide shoulder 
against which the ends of the rollers have 
a bearing, practically to the center of the 
roll, the shoulder having the same degree 
of bevel as the ends of the rolls, the entire 
thrust being taken in this manner, thus 
giving great strength and durability The 
cage, or retainer, holdiug the rolls, is made 
of the same general tvoe as that used so 
successfully by this company for. many 
years on its standard journal roller bearing 
It consists of individual sockets or races 
in which the ends of the rolls rest, and is 




made of solid steel with the two ends 
securely riveted together by means of a 
special electric riveter. The hot riveting 
makes the cage substantially one piece, 
and forms the strongest type of retainer 
that can be devised. It is impossible for 
it to twist out of shape, and as there are 
no small journals or pins on the rollers, 
the bearing is extremely strong and durable. 



Albany Grease. — The name "Albany" 
on a lubricant means that the grease has 
the backing of many years' experience in 
its manufacture as the business of making 
Albany Grease was first undertaken in Al- 
bany, N. Y., forty years ago. The little 
establishment of the pioneer founder of 
the name, Adam Cook, was outgrown many 
years ago, and for the past seventeen 
years the products put out under this 
brand and which have achieved an envi- 
able reputation the world round have been 
manufactured in the two large buildings 
located at 313 West street and 520 Wash- 
ington street, New York City. The busi- 
ness is carried on by the sons of the orig- 
inator of Albany grease, the firm being 
known as Adam Cook's Sons. Albany 
grease was the first lubricant of its kind 
to be used in the gear boxes of automo- 
biles in this country, and it has since come 
into large demand for this purpose, while 
its use on the car has been extended to 
every location requiring a solid and reliable 
lubricant. 



Circulation Pump. — New ideas in me- 
chanics are not so frequently in evidence 
that we can. afford to overlook them. In 
fact, an invention involving a new principle 
is very much of a novelty in the au fait 
mechanical world. The most recent de- 
vice of that character to come under our 
notice is a surprisingly simple little cir- 
culation pump, a hasty glance at which 
would lead one to suppose it was a toy 
the purpose of which was not apparent 
by its design, but a critical examination by 
an expert will soon open his eyes to the 
fact that there is _ "something new under 
the sun." This circulation pump is cer- 
tainly a wonder in the results it accom- 
plishes ; it is composed of an enclosed loose 
blade pivoted off its center, the pivot be- 
ing set at the edge of a circular revolving 
disc. The model 011 demonstration at the 
show room of the manufacturer is fitted 
to standard i-inch pipe, raises the water 
about 18 inches from the tap in the tank 
and discharges a full i-inch stream when 
operated slowly by hand. When a 1-2 
horsepower motor is attached the stream 
has such force as to give assurance that 
the rise would be much higher, if neces- 
sary, and the range of action very wide. 
The result is astonishing, and it is 'safe to' 
predict that this circulation pump will take 
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first place in the field, as it has high effi- 
ciency, is very simple, admits of the free 
passage of particles of wood, dirt, etc., 
cannot shut off the natural flow of water 
when not in operation ; does not create a 
pressure of more than three pounds, there- 
fore could not cause bursting or leaking 
of radiators or connections ; and its cost 
is not its least attractive feature. The Cir- 
culating Pump Company, 1693 Broadway, 
New York, is marketing this article. 



Lepaute Taximeter. — This taximeter is 
the one most generally used in all the prin- 
cipal cities of France and England, as well 
as the colonies. It is being introduced into 
this country by Ch. Dien, 45 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York City, who is the 
general agent for the United States for 
this as well as a number of other imported 
specialties. A number are already in use 
on taxicabs in the metropolis and other 
American cities. It is manufactured by 
Henri Lepaute, Paris, an instrument mak- 




LEPAUTE TAXIMETER HANDLED BY CH. DIEN. 



ing house established in 1740. The illustra- 
tion shows the face of the taximeter with 
the instrument working on tariff one. When 
the flag is first turned down, an initial fare 
of 30 or 50 cents is at once registered, ac- 
cording to the rates of the company using 
the taximeter. During halts, the driver 
pushes the flag further down, and by so 
doing releases a clock movement, which 
registers a charge of 10 cents for every 
four minutes of waiting. In case of extras 
for trunks, additional passengers, crossing 
ferries and the like, the driver registers 
these himself by turning a knob on the 
back of the instrument. All the charges 
are totaled automatically by the instrument 
and appear through openings in the rear, 
so that a check may be kept on the driver, 
and it is impossible for the instrument to 
be tampered with or put out of action. 
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Autoing in South America 



THIS is written in Rio de Janeiro in the latter part 
of June of the present year. I left New York, May I, 
on the steamship Gunlher, with a view of introducing an 
American automobile in South America. I also made up my 
mind to study the automobile question from all points of view, 
but herein I shall confine myself to report 
nnly such observations as may be of in- 
Icrest to the readers of The Automobile 
and autoists in general. 

In Bridgetown, on the island of Bar- 
bados, where a short stopover was not 
sufficient to go deeper into the matter, 
1 had a chance to notice that the auto- 
mobile has made its appearance even in 
the smaller islands of the Antilles. I 
even read in the Barbados Advocate of 
an automobile accident which had hap- 
pened a few days before my arrival, and, 
m the same paper, I saw an advertise 
ment of the single-cylinder Brush, 
claimed to be the best on the island. 




there and crossing the frightfully paved streets without 
danger to life and limb. Verily I believe that the appearance 
of an auto there would cause as much of a sensation as if the 
archangel Gabriel were to descend from heaven and blow the 
horn of resurrection. I doubt if very many Parahybanos are 
aware there is such a thing. 

It was different in Pernambuco, my 
second landing place on the coast of Bra- 
zil. There are said to be 280,000 people 
living in this city, ten or twelve of 
which must surely have had more money 
than sense (I hope in the interest of the 
motor trade that none of these will ever 
read this copy of The Automobile), for 
I was told there were that many auto- 
mobile owners in Pernambuco. How in 
the world any man. outside of a lunatic 



1=3 Automo in Per^imbuco at 

^uice it appears, from my information 
•bat it has no competitors on the gromi 
there is no reason to doubt this assertion. 

R "t in vain did I look about for auto 
tracks or gasoline and exhaust smells in 
Cabedello and Parahyba do Norte, the 
first ports of Brazil where I had a chance 
lo spend some time ashore. Well, the 
first place is only a -small village, but 
Parahyba has a population of 30,000. In 
spite of this fact, no jolly autoist has ever 
soMded his horn in Parahyba, and dogs 
and chickens arc still living peacefully 



DAvenida Central in Ri» Janeiro O D 



asylum, could get the idea to buy a car 
for use in this city is more than I can 
comprehend. I had a chance, through 
the courtesy of one of these gentlemen 
(again I hope he won't read this) to take 
a two hours' drive in a Clement-Bayard 
in the streets and environs of Pernam- 
buco. and, if 1 live to-day to tell the tale, 
it is because my stomach and intestines 
refused to be shaken out of mc. It was 
lucky that I had the idea of taking a 
snapshot of the car mentioned as it left 
the courtyard of my host, for after wc 
started I was no longer in condition to 
think of anything but how best to resist 
the jolts and shocks I received during 
the course of that two hours' purgatory. 
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Similar conditions meet the autoist in Bahia, a city of 300,- 

000 inhabitants, some 300 miles south of Pernambuco. There 

1 met a man who knew a man who claimed to have seen an 
auto in town, but whether this is really so or whether the asser- 
tion is imaginary, I was unable to escertain. At any rate, the 
fact that I did not see a car in Bahia is proof positive to me 
that the people of this city are more endowed with gray mat- 
ter or common sense than those of Pernambuco, fcr the pave- 
ments are certainly such as I have seen only in some of the 
worst streets of Constantinople. And what a delight it would 
otherwise be to motor in the winter months in and around 
Bahia amidst a luxuriant nature such as is rarely met with. 

I had been told much and read much in magazine articles, 
consular reports, and other amusing literature about the great 
progress of South American republics, and especially that of 
the cities of Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. Neither was 
I disappointed in the latter city, to which I proceeded from 
Bahia — by sea, as you may well iinagone. There is not a mile 
of road in the country, outside the capital and Sao Paulo, 
that could be safely negotiated by an automobile, unless it be 
on a force tour to advertise a car, as was done lately by a 
French count, who made the trip between Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, but with the resulting ruin of his car and an ex- 
penditure of several weeks' time. The distance, by the way, 
is less than 300 miles. 

There are magnificent drives in Rio de Janeiro, of which 1 
will speak a little later. For the moment, I want to dwell on 
my experiences in getting my Stoddard-Dayton out of the 
custom house and the necessary license for my demonstration 
to drive the car in Rio. I had met on the steamer the Austrian 
consul in this city, who gave me the cheerful information that 
it usually takes from two to three weeks, or even more, to 
clear a car from the "Alfandega," which is Portuguese for cus- 
tom house, and it was not exactly with an easy heart that I 
looked forward to the red tape and annoying formalities of 
this procedure. But I have had business dealings with Latin- 
Americans before, and had, only lately, learned a lesson in 
Havana, the moral of which now proved useful to me. 

I succeeded in clearing my car within 48 hours, but the hours 
of running, waiting, swearing, and talking in English, French, 
German, and with the help of an interpreter and native custom 
broker, in Portuguese, were agonizing. I wanted the car treated 
as a tourist's, 'or a sample car; i.e., I only wished to deposit 
the amount of duty in the nature of a guarantee as a safeguard 
for me against the possibility of re-exportation, and although 
samples of other goods had previously been admitted on these 
conditions, mine was the first case of an automobile and had, 
therefore, no precedent. There were long consultations with 
various officials, and I was sent from Pontius to Pilate, but in 
the end I gained my object. Not, however, without using my 
influential letters of introduction to the Brazilian Secretary of 
State, Baron de Rio Branco, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
Admiral de Alencar. At that, I had to put in a written and 
stamped petition to the custom house authorities. 

But it was only now that my real troubles started. I had 
the Stoddard-Dayton out of the "Alfandega," but was not 
allowed to run it on the streets. To make the thing short, I 
only state that for five days I wore the stone steps of the pre- 
fecture smooth in a chase from one official to the other, all of 
whom were politeness personified, but always showed me some 
clause in an ordinance or law which forbade just the thing I 
wanted them to do. 

At last I got my precious document and four or five docu- 
ments which entitled me now to chase through the streets of 
the Brazilian capital with my auto. For one does not drive 
rationally here, one chases at a go-as-you-please speed, even in 
the busiest districts. The cost of these documents figure up as 
follows : 

65 milreis <*21.66) for an automobile license. 
m ■■ 1 51SS! I or exam nation of automobile. 
fa •• ! i «2< J or lamination of chauffeur. 
2 » ( 6.66) for chauffeur's license. 

The examination of the car consisted of an official looking 



down from a second story window on the automobile, which 
stood in the street ; that of the chauffeur in making a tour 
around the square in front of the municipal building. Then I 
got my number, 872. In regard to numbers in Rio de Janeiro 
the stranger is easily deceived if he judges the quantity of 
automobiles by them. The numbers run considerably over 
1,000, although there are in all only about 300 cars in the city. 
This is explained by the fact that the city is divided into dis- 
tricts, numbered frcm one upwards, and the first, or first and 
second figure of the number carried on the car denotes simply 
the district in which the machine is registered. Thus my num- 
ber 872 meant that the owner lived in the eighth district ami 
possessed the seventy-second car registered therein. 

My newspaper connections in the United States ami a Icttei 
of introduction which I carried from the Press Club of Oiicago 
got me next to the newspapers and eight of them gave me and 
my car most flattering notices of welcome in Brazil, and sev- 
eral of them used the opportunity to write at length on the 
abuses I had been put to at the prefecture. They also started 
a campaign for the abolition of the antiquated red tape and the 
introduction of a system, formed after the French pattern, in 
regard to tourist cars and samples imported for transitory use. 
Much amusement was caused in the city by the clever way in 
wmch an illustrated comic weekly, in a whole colored page, 
brought the matter to public attention, under the title of "Ad- 
ventures of a Distinguished American Guest." The automobile 
club, too, took a hand in the affair, and thus I am quite proud 
of having given the initiative to a much-needed reform. 

The cars owned at present in Rio by private owners and 
livery garages are principally of French origin, with a sprink- 
ling of English, German, Italian, and American cars. The styles 
of cars vary, but the limousine and large touring body prevail, 
and some fine specimens may be seen during the semi-weekly 
coros along the bay, when gaily dressed women and children 
fill the vehicles which are driven up and down the Avenida 
Beira Mar between 5 and 6 p. m., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Of livery cars, there used to be quite a large number on the 
streets, but lately they have diminished considerably, on ac- 
count of a police ordinance which restricted their charge, and, 
at present only old and somewhat dilapidated vehicles stand 
for hire on the street. The price per hour was formerly 15 
milreis (3 milreis equal $1) for the first and 10 milreis for 
subsequent hours for two persons; additional passengers, I 
milreis per person and hour. The charges now are 8 and 4 
milreis, respectively, and the livery car owners claim not to be 
able to make a profit at these prices with decent cars in ser- 
vice. They rent now from their garages at the old prices and 
wait for a change in the police government and a return to 
the old rates. With that a renewed boom in the auto business 
is also expected. Among the livery cars on the streets I can- 
not omit to specially mention a curious and ridiculous looking 
little German runabout, called Piccolo; air-cooled, with two 
diagonally placed litfle 6-horsepower cylinders, all exposed, and 
room for only one person aside from the driver. About a 
dozen of these are in use, but not much in favor. 

Motoring is practically confined to the city limits, and only 
the newly constructed avenues and streets afford pleasure. But 
these are really fine, and the splendid asphalt pavement of the 
Avenida Central, Uruguyana, Rua Florian Peixotto, and other 
thoroughfares, as well as the fine macadam of the Avenida Beira 
Mar, are unsurpassed motor roads of which any European city 
might be proud. And as to scenery along the latter road, I 
have, during my travels in many foreign lands, not seen any- 
thing to approach it. This magnicent avenue has been con- 
structed within the last three or four years, as have been most 
modern improvements in Rio de Janeiro, and is, as yet, not 
quite finished, but the work is rapidly .progressing, and within 
a short time the city will have, perhaps, the finest motor drive- 
way in the world. 

Altogether, motoring in Rio, in a climate where the winter 
corresponds to our June in the Middle States, might be an 
unalloyed pleasure were it not for the unaccountable habit of 
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the natives to prefer the middle of the road to walking on the 
broad sidewalks, and to walk at that, like some automobilists, 
neither looking to the right nor left and without paying atten- 
tion to horn signals. Only the rattling clamor of the exhaust 
will cause them to pay attention and jump aside immediately 
in front of the car with a curse at the driver. Thaf persons are 
not killed and mutilated every day in the streets of Rio, is really 
a wonder and speaks well either for the skill or the carefulness 
of the chauffeurs, who must be constantly on the lookout. 

Another thing which mars the pleasure of the autoing tourist, 
and of native autoists, too, for that matter, is the fact that the 
price of gasoline is almost prohibitive. A case containing two 
cans of less than 5 gallons each costs from 16 to 22 milreis, 
according to where and in what quantity you buy it. This is 
a severe drawback to the pleasure, and has, together with the 
corresponding costliness of repairs, spare parts, accessories, and 
other supplies, tended to retard the development of motoring 
and to cause many devotees to again drop the sport after having 
followed it for a time. The present financial crisis here is also 
a reason why, for the present, there is a perfect stagnation in 
trade and sport, and it looks as if there would be no improve- 
ment until times get better. 

If I have said before that the Avenido Beira Mar offers 
scenically unsurpassed beauties, I want to modify this state- 
ment. I had, for the moment, forgotten, that Rio de Janeiro 
has in its immediate environs, in the mountains which surround 
the city on all sides, a driveway the like of which no other 
capital can boast. Within 10 minutes from the center of the 
city a narrow but good road winds up Tynca Mountain in hair- 
pin curves and spirals, leading along steep precipices, past 
cascades and magnificent lookouts, and always at a grade which 



often reaches 16 to 18 per cent. This road runs for several 
miles up the Tynca, thence to the Gavia mountain and down 
again to the other end of the city, through virgin forest dotted 
only here and there with a little hut or house on the lower 
altitudes. Its quiet and coolness make it a favorite excursion 
for autoists, in spite of its dangers, to which a one-track elec- 
tric tramway, taking half the width of the driveway, adds 
considerably. My Stoddard-Dayton performed, however, on the 
Tynca, a trick which very few cars here have so far accom- 
plished. It went up as far as White's Hotel on high speed with 
four passengers in it. 

To reach Petropolis, the summer residence of many Rio cit- 
izens and the steady abode of the diplomatic corps accredited 
to Brazil, is, at present, impossible, although that city is within 
easy motoring distance. Only one man has so far driven there 
under incredible difficulties, and that, like the tour to Sao Paulo, 
to advertise a certain French car. 

I venture to say that should an auto road to Petropolis be 
built, as the government is said to plan, the number of automo- 
bilists in Rio de Janeiro would be doubled in no time. I have 
been told by the amiable president of the Club Automobil 
Brasileiro, Count de Almeida, an enthusiastic autoist, that the 
project stands a good chance of realization. 

In conclusion I must say a few words of this automobile club 
which is the only one in Brazil. It has about 200 members, 
belonging to the best class, and is a well-appointed place for 
social purposes. Its building contains no garage, however, and 
serves more as a rendezvous of the motorists who. come there 
for refreshments and a game of tennis. There is plenty of 
European automobile literature to be found, but of American 
trade papers I have seen only The Automobile represented. 



WHAT THE R. A. C. DUST TRIALS DEMONSTRATED 



1 ONDON, Aug. 7.— The Royal Automobile Club has con- 
L eluded its dust trials, and their results and the lessons 
that are to be learned from them are being anxiously awaited. 
The trials consisted of careful experiments with numerous 
devices for the investigation of the dust nuisance, and occupied 
two days at Brooklands racing track, the first day being de- 
voted to the adjudication of the least dust-raising manufac- 
turers' stock cars, for which event there were 25 entries. The 
second day experimental contrivances were dealt with. 

Steam cars, owing to the remarkable lack of dust-raising 
properties demonstrated by the White and Stanley cars in last 
year's trials, were barred from the competition proper, and 
ran hors concours. Nearly all the ocular results went to show 
that, with or without special devices, the dust raised at 30 miles 
P" hour is practically double that raised at 20 miles per hour. 
Ut the various devices, the following are interesting, as showing 
the various ways in which inventors have set about the dust 
problem That of H. Treadwell consists of a patent exhaust 
suction device. Pipes fitted with four rubber bell-mouthed pieces 
were fitted to an injector valvcd off the engine exhaust. Each 
1 mese bell-mouthed pieces were carried close to the ground 
oirctly behind each wheel. By the action of the injector the 
uust is sucked through the pipes into a central box, from which 

Ailfcj • fr ° m time t0 time sma " hea P s on tne B round 
nnotner design was a complete undershield fitted to a Brooke 
and mvented by Conrad Ingleby. The shield was solid 



from the front axle up to halfway under the engine, after 
which point it was perforated for the rest of its length. At 
the back of the car and just over the shield were two fans, 
driven from the propeller shaft, and designed to fill the partial 
vacuum which the passage of the car always seems to create. 

Better than this, or certainly its equal, was the performance 
of the standard 10-horsepower Cadillac, with patent folding 
seat. This had no other special devices upon it whatever, and 
its performance was a remarkable one in every way. A 20- 
horsepower Decauville fitted with Drury-Medhurst tires raised 
only a small amount of dust. These tires have an additional 
rim fitted in such a way that the tires only expand longitudinally, 
not laterally at all, and thus have a constant and narrow tread. 
A 40-horsepower Napier was fitted with various tires and 
ran with them time after time over the course. Only the photo, 
graphs will be able to show the difference in their performances. 
To the naked eye they were all alike. 

Whatever other lessons have been learned from the trials, 
the fact that steam cars are better than petrol ones, as far 
as dust is concerned, has been amply demonstrated. Through- 
out these trials a couple of steamers ran at frequent intervals 
and their performances were certainly worthy of notice. Taken 
on the whole, however, that of the standard Cadillac car is 
the most noteworthy of the whole trials, and signifies that 
in one respect at any rate America is ahead of England in 
automobile design. 



SOUTHERNERS MAKE LONG TOURS. 

ni^M^™ 0 ' VA '' Aug - 9_Dr - Geor S e M - Piston, with his 
in hU I 55 " Char ' ott e Clark and Jennie Strother, left recently 
North T h .° rSepower Whi * steamer for a six weeks' trip in the 
BcdfoM c • W1 " g ° ,hrou S» Maryland and Pennsylvania to 
crossing intoCanada'" '° AIha " y N ' agara Fa " S ' P ossib, y 



ANOTHER 5,000-MILE TOUR IN THE NORTH. 

Huntsville, Ala., Aug. 9. — After making the record of dis- 
posing of 747 cases during the sixteen months that he has sat 
on the bench as Federal judge, Oscar R. Hundley left last week 
for the East on a well earned vacation. Judge and Mrs. Hund- 
ley will be the guests of Hon. Henry D. Eastbrook, of New 
York, on a 5,000-tnilc tour through the Northern States. 
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Henry Far-man Making One of His Successful Flights In His Aeroplane at Brighton Beach, New York City. 



FARMAN'S BACKERS HAVE BACKED OUT. 

Farman and his aeroplane made their last flight in the 
vicinity of New York last Sunday. On two days of the 
preceding week the weather was unfavorable, and although 
the machine performed well on all the other days, business 
at the Brighton Beach track was far from prosperous. These 
developments were made public Monday, when it was dis- 
covered that the chief promoter of the exhibitions had made 
a sudden flight in the homeward direction of St. Louis. 

T. R. MacMechen, the only member of the original syndi- 
cate remaining in New York, said that of the $24,600 which 
Farman was to receive for a ninety-days' engagement in this 
country only about $7,500 had been paid him. At the end of 
last week there was due him a week's salary of $1,680, $800 
bonuses for flights and $800 for expenses. Mr. Farman 
handed in a bill for this sum, and when the syndicate failed 
to produce the cash, said he considered that it had broken 
its contract with him. He has not yet made any announce- 
ment with regard to his plans for the future. 

The trouble seems to have been that the public was not 
sufficiently educated in aeronautics. So many "sky pilots" 
have been going about the country with gas bags fitted with 
bicycle engines that Farman's low, swift flights, although 
more significant of the future, seemed comparatively tame. 

Farman Has Many Offers, But — 

Any number of press agents may be found around Mr. Far- 
man's quarters at the Hotel Astor, with their routes all booked 
and long lists of dates made out, but when it comes to putting 
up the cash one and all grow suddenly bashful. Monday Mr. 
and Mrs. Farman went out to the Oranges and visited Edison, 
who, it is said, made impromptu plans for an aeroplane of his 
own. Another report is that Farman has offered to sell his 
aeroplane to the government. 



FRENCH AERONAUTS MUST RISE EARLY. 

Paris, Aug. 7. — French aeronauts and their followers must 
rise early if they wish to indulge in their favorite sport at 
Issy-les-Moulir.caux, the police authorities having decided that 
the ground shall only be open to them from daybreak to 6 
a.m. Although such an early hour has been chosen the sky 
pilots must have the presence of seven policemen and one sub- 
brigadier, at a cost of $4 per day. 

These precautionary measures are the outcome of the closing 
of the ground by order of the chief of police. Naturally the 
aeronauts protested at being deprived of the only convenient 
training ground in the neighborhood of Paris, and protested 
with such effect that Chief of Police Delpine withdrew his 
interdiction on the conditions mentioned. Issy being practically 
a portion of the City of Paris crowds in the past have been 
too numerous, in the opinion of the police, to render the 
aeronautical experiments altogether safe for the public. 



WRIGHT MAKES FLIGHTS IN FRANCE. 

Le Mans, Aug. 10. — The French press unites in enthusiastic 
praise of Wilbur Wright, the Dayton, O., aviator, and his 
aeroplane. The Figaro declares that "this decisive victory 
creates a revolution in the scientific world." Saturday Mr. 
Wright flew successfully before a number of experts and press- 
men, and Monday did even better. After two false starts, he 
got away in good shape and covered about two kilometers in 
one minute and forty-three seconds, causing the machine to 
describe a figure eight. It is reported that a French syndicate 
has offered $100,000 for the manufacturing rights for France 
and her colonies, provided within a reasonable time Mr. Wright 
makes two flights of fifty kilometers,, carrying two persons. 
Mr. Wright is not likely to attempt to fulfil these conditions 
for some weeks. 
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/CHICAGO, Aug. 6.— America's first demountable rim contest, 
V-> conducted to-day by the technical committee of the Chi- 
cago Motor Club over the Chicago-Elgin-Aurora-Chicago cen- 
tury course, was won by the Diamond demountable, with a 
total of 5 min. 36 2-5 sec. for the changing and readjusting of 
tbe four rims that were changed by two workmen during the 
run. Second honors went to the Continental rim, mounted on 
a Packard roadster, 5 min. 48 sec. being required for the task. 
Third and fourth places were awarded to Fisk demountables, 
one set fitted on a Knox four-passenger roadster requiring 
S min. 49 4-5 sec. for original changes and adjustments at the 
end of the run; and the other set, on a Thomas-Detroit road- 
ster, requiring 7 min. and 10 1-5 sec. for original change and 
final adjustment. Fifth honors were carried off by the Nadall 
demountable, 7 min. 35 4-5 sec. being required for the changes 
and tightening of three attaching shoes which had not been 
sufficiently tightened when the change was made. The Nadall 
demountables were on a Pierce six-cylinder touring car. 

The object of the test was twofold, to determine first the 
speed of changing the different rims, four on each car; and, 
second, to determine the reliability of these rims as could be 
judged from 100 miles of traveling over dusty, gravel and 
stor.e roads at an average pace of 20 miles per hour. The 
technical committee of the club found it impossible, because 
of the absolute lack of previous contests of this nature, to 
take into consideration any other than these two phases of the 
™ t0 "' tsl ' and 'ts awards were based solely on these two. 

Ine plan of the test necessitated the changing of all the rims 
>etore Elgin, 42 m il es from Chicago, was reached, and the 
remainder of the trip was to determine if the rims, as placed 
on, held securely, which was decided upon by a close examina- 
'on of the rims at the completion of the run. when loose nuts 
and creeping rims were looked for. Wherever any of these 
n't" *'? Vered ' the contestants were required to tighten the 
uts, and in case of creeping rims to loosen the rim and place 

»n its original position, which was determined by stamping, 
,'. center Punch, the rim and felloe. The time spent in 
us adjustment, or tightening, at the end of the run was 
barged double and added to that required for changing the 



four rims, the total thus obtained being the figures given above. 

The quickest change on the road between Chicago and Elgin 
was made by the Knox-Fisk combination, changing the four 
rims in 3 min. 56 sec, which is an average of 59 seconds per 
rim — a good performance, and one which brought out well the 
quick detachability of the tire as well as the team work of 
F. J. Moffatt and W. H. Crewdson. This car would have been 
the winner at the completion of the run had not two of the 
rims, the left rear and right rear, creeped during the contest, 
necessitating the jacking up of these wheels, loosening the 
nuts holding the rims and slipping the rims to their original 
positions. In this readjustment 31 3-5 seconds were needed 
for the left rear and 25 seconds for the right rear, adding in 
all 36 3-5 seconds to the original performance. This time, 
however, was doubled according to the rules, so that I min. 53 
sec. in all was added. 

The Diamond demountables, which won the contest, were 
attached to a heavy Isotta-Fraschini car which on the run from 
Chicago to Elgin got off the route and met the other contes- 
tants at Elgin. This departure from the route was sufficient 
to have disqualified the car, but the other contestants were 
willing that the Diamond crew should have a chance to do the 
work and agreed to allow them to make the changes at Elgin. 
Three of these changes were made in Elgin, and the fourth 
after leaving Elgin. In the original change the quickest work 
of the Diamond crew, consisting of William Kesner and George 
Brewer, was 59 2-5 seconds, made on the right front wheel. 
The changes of these rims averaged 78 seconds per rim. In 
the final examination it was discovered that four of the nuts 
holding these rims had loosened, one on the left rear and three 
on the right front. In all 12 1-5 seconds were needed to 
lighten these, which added 242-5 seconds to the time. 

The Continental rims, fitted to the Packard roadster, made 
the first change in 1 min. 2 sec, which was the fastest of the 
four, the workmen, F. W. Sanford and J. Hessler, showing 
particularly good team work, the results of previous practice. 
In making the second change, one of theni got ahead of the 
other, with the result that some of the nuts had to be loosened 
before the rim fitted properly, making the change 1 min. 58 1-2 
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seconds. The Continental averaged 79 seconds per rim for the 
four rims in the original change. At the completion of the 
run, five loose nuts were detected. 

The best time made by the Southmayd-Wilcox combination, 
with the Fisk-Thomas-Detroit, was 54 seconds flat, 4-5 of a 
second above the record made on the Fisk-Knox. The average 
time per rim on this car was 604-5 seconds per rim. At the 
final examination, three of the rims had creeped, and in read- 
justing these the following time was required : 29 3-5 seconds 
for the left front, 35 seconds for the left rear, and 28 3-5 sec- 
onds for the right rear. This added 1 min. 33 1 -5 sec. to the 
original time which, when doubled, made 3 min. 6 2-5 sec. 

The quickest change made by Paul Hoffmann and J. Vilas on 
the Nadall demountable was I min. 17 2-5 sec. The average 
time per rim was 93 3-4 seconds. Changes on these rims were 
greatly hampered by the use of a ratchet wrench which was 
worked back and forward, necessitating three movements of 
the wrench for each complete rotation of the nut. All of 
the other contestants used the breast wrench which operates 
the same as a brace-and-bit for boring holes. A further handi- 
cap was that this rim carried threaded valve covers, which had 
to be removed in changing each rim with the exception of one; 
whereas, the only other contestant to have a valve piercing the 
felloe was the Continental, and on these valve covers were not 
used. The two Fisk and Diamond used blind valves, by which 
is meant the valve in the case of the Fisk came out horizontally 
through the side of the demountable rim, and in the Diamond 
the valve stem was cut off flush with the rim, so that in these 
demountables no trouble whatever was caused by the valves. ' 
When the Nadall demountable was given its final examination 
it was discovered that three rims were in perfect condition 
and no change had been made in the fourth from the time 
of its attachment, but the inspection showed that three of the 
nuts on three expanding shoes had not been screwed up as 
tight as the others when the change was made, and the tech- 
nical committee required these to be tightened, there beinf 
17 seconds so consumed. When making the original changes 
but one tool was permitted, but the assistant used a tool tight- 
ening four of the expanders. This was in violation of the 
rules and the committee required them to be loosened during 
final examination, and time required to tighten them taken. 

While the contest took into consideration only the time re- 
quired to change and the reliability as indicated by 100 miles 
of road service, the contest brought out many interesting facts 
relative to the demountable rim, which is very much of an 
unknown quantity in America. The quick detachability and 
attachability comprise one factor, and the ability to withstand 
road work another factor. In detaching the rims the Fisk 
crews demonstrated with phenomenal alacrity, the No. 1 crew 
removing a rim in 18 seconds and the No. 5 brigade repeating 
this performance twice. The Diamond rims were taken off in 
22, 39, 46, and 212-5 seconds, respectively. The Nadall rim 
was removed in 35, 37 2-5 and 39 seconds, respectively, the time 
not being taken for the removal of the first rim. The Conti- 



No. Rim 

4 Diamond ... 
3 Continental 

5 Plak 

1 Fisk 

2 Nadall 



Car 

Isotta 

Packard . . 

Knox 

Thos -Det. 

Pierce 



Weight 
4,336 
3,230 
2,810 
3.040 
3,955 



Left 
Front 
1:02 2-5 
1:02 
1:07 1-5 
1:11 3-5 
2:02 2-5 



nentals were removed in 253-5, 262-5, and 281-5 seconds, "re- 
spectively, the time not being taken for the removal of the first 
rim. Time on the No. 1 Fisk-Thomas Detroit for removal were 
18, 18, and 21 seconds, and on the No. 5 Fisk-Knox 24, 18 and 18 
seconds, respectively. 

The rules covering the test called for the following arrange- 
ment in the change of each rim, all of the contestants chang- 
ing the left front rims on the same spot on the side of the 
road at Addison, the right rear rims on the roadside at'On- 
lariovilb, the right front in the long grass at Bloomingdale, 
and the right rear in the middle of the road on a street in 
Elgin. In making the change the car was stopped and the twqrl 
workmen allowed to place a jack on the ground opposite the midt 
die of the car, to place the rim tool on the running board andilean 
the rim to be attached against the car opposite the front seat 
The two men stood close to the jack. Two timers with stop 
watches recorded the time, which was taken from '"the word 
"Go" until the rim was changed and the old rim, the jack, and 
lhe tool back in the position at the side of the car. An observer 
rode on each car to see that no work was done on any of the 
cars during the entire run, except at the changing depot. 

In looking over the four makes of demountables competing 
it was noted that on four of them are loose nuts which are 
taken off and must fall on the ground or be held in the hand 
while the rims are being changed, whereas on the fifth, the 
Nadall rim, there is not a loose part that comes off except 
the valve cover. The Fisk rims are secured by a split ex- 
panding rim or ring of "V" cross section which is forced into an 
opening at one side between the wheel felloe and the demount- 
able rim. The tightening of a set of nuts on bolts passing 
horizontally through the wheel felloe and the "V" ring, tighten 
the rim in position. In brief, it is a wedge action, the wedge 
forced between the inclined permanent and demountable rims by 
the tightening of the nuts. The Continental principle is the 
same, except that they use six separate wedges, which are 
forced between the permanent and demountable rims at one 
side, there being one wedge for each bolt. In removing these 
rims all the nuts and the majority of the wedges are taken off, 
although it is possible by removing half of them to slip the 
rim over the other half without removing them. 

In the Diamond rims are a series of lugs on one side of the 
demountable which slip over transverse bolts through the per- 
manent wheel felloe and a set of nuts holds the rim in position. 
In the Nadall rims are six shoes an inch wide and 3 inches long 
mounted on stems 3 inches in length, which are fitted radially 
at regular intervals in the wheel felloe. The periphery of 
these shoes is curved with a slightly shorter radius than that 
of the inner surface of the demountable rim and in the rim 
are cut arc-shaped sockets to receive the shoes. The stems of 
the shoes thread into a sleeve in the wheel felloe so that by 
tightening a nut on the end of the stem, which protrudes 
through the felloe between the wheel spokes, the shoe is forced 
into the socket in the demountable rim thereby anchoring it. 
Herewith is the complete summary of the contest: 

Relr StSSJ g 18 " 1 ~ Additional Final 

1 -mi k ?S nt c , R , ear Total (Doubled) Average 

1-68 1 5 i J : JS„. 6:12 :24 2-6 84 2-20 

■57 , ! 1 : I! 4 - B 3*6 1:63 87 9-20 

l-VlVf. }:SJo"l Ai . , 4:03 4-5 3:06 2-5 107 11-20 
1.17 2-5 1:25 2-6 1:29 4-5 6:16 1:80 4-6 113 19-20 



VISITORS SHOULD RESPECT CONNECTICUT LAW. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 10—Because of the numerous com- 
plaints that have been made by members of the Connecticut 
Automobile Association regarding the recklessness of visit- 
ing autoists from outside the State, Secretary G K Dustin 
has written to the various clubs situated in other States near 
the Connecticut border, requesting that they urge upon their 
members the necessity for respecting the Connecticut statute 
as only in this manner will it be possible to retain the ores- 
ent liberal measure. K 



PHILADELPHIA AUTOISTS JUBILANT. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 10.— Automobilists of this city are 
rejoicing over the approaching completion of a through road 
to Atlantic City, on which there can be no objection to 
reasonable speeding. It is expected that the opening cele- 
bration will be held on Labor Day. When finished the road 
will be one of the finest in the State; there are few sharp 
curves, and most of the distance is thinly settled. The route lies 
through Westville, Glassboro, Clayton, Malaga, Downstpwn, 
ivlay s Landing and Pleasantville. 
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PARIS, Aug. 5. — Paris was dozing; it was too early for the 
theaters, and, although dinner was over, there was no neces- 
sity to hurry away from the coffee. The policeman at the 
corner of the street pricked up his ears, looked down the dimly- 
lit Faubourg Poissonniere, pulled out his white baton and pre- 
pared for action; he had heard the definite note of an open ex- 
haust. But before the baton could get into action the noisy 
exhaust was joined by a shrill call on a mouth trumpet, a travel- 
stained automobile swung into the boulevard, and pulled up 
sharply at the door of the Matin. New York-Paris was finished ; 
the Thomas Flyer, America's champion, was victorious. The 
Matin furniture had been wrapped in dust sheets for the night. 
But the city lived up to its reputation by assembling a crowd at 
a moment's notice, and the newspaper had the champagne ready 
to be uncorked when Schuster, Muller, Hanson, and McAdam, 
the bronzed occupants of the over-freighted looking car, walked 
upstairs to report their arrival. 

When the simple ceremony was over, for the Matin had ap- 
parently lost enthusiasm and made no pretence at drum beating, 
twilight had changed to night, and the order was given to run 
for Fournier's garage, the last resting place on the long journey. 
As the car sped down the boulevards, exhaust and trumpet vy- 
ing with each other for supremacy, a policeman rushed into 
the roadway and yelled "Les lanternes !" Schuster sped on. One 
hundred yards further another arm of the law attempted to 
stop the car. Schuster drove straight ahead. A third and a 
fourth followed suit, then one bolder than the rest stepped into 
the roadway, displayed his baton and refused to budge. 

St. Chaffray attempted to explain, but the Paris police force 
had no more enthusiasm for the New York- Paris victor than 
official French motordom. The ultimatum was lighted lanterns 
or the police station. McAdam was for the latter ; Schuster had 
had enough roughing. During the hesitation the pilot, who was 
"inning ahead on a bicycle, returned, pushed a way through the 
cr °" d ' mounted the running board and displayed a light. 

Allcz!" and down the boulevard the car shot, to a rousing 
eheer from the crowd. 

Having l c ft N cw Yo rk at noon on Tuesday, February 12, the 
triumphant Thomas had occupied 169 days 2 hours in its trip 
° 20 ' 00 ^ lniles across America, into Alaska, over the Pacific, 
j 1 " 0 " J a P a ". and through Asia and Europe to the French cap- 
1 a. -It is the longest continuous run ever made by automobile, 
and certainly the most difficult ever undertaken. 
, " nce Bor 8hese, winner of the Pekin-to-Paris race, occupied 
Th 1? l,llki " B the East wi,h the Wcst ' Sc,,usler and th « 
ca °th" h l0 " 8er ,rip fr0m Vla<livostok - t0 Paris ' with a 

f that had already undergone the rough usage of a trip across 



the "States" in winter and a journey 
over mountainous Japan, in 69 days. 
For the Italian car there was a per- 
fect gasoline supply, fairly good 
weather, pilots through France and 
into Paris, and only three men to 
be carried. For the American car, 
gasoline had often to be sought in 
drug stores and elsewhere, rainy 
weather accompanied the car, much 
time was lost at the customs and 
rinding the highway from Belgium 
to France a detour took the car over 
rough paving stones, instead of the 
macadam highway which runs into 
Paris, and, in addition to driver and 
mechanic, two passengers were car- 
ried for the entire distance. 

When the official reception took 
place at the Matin at noon on the 
day following the arrival, there was 
enough enthusiasm in the streets to 
keep the policemen busy all the time, 
but not a sign of any kind that the 
official automobile world had read of 
the arrival of the American car. The crowds cheered, strug- 
gled for souvenirs, and elbowed one another in their endeavors 
to find a vacant place on the bonnet for another signature. 
Those who make, sell, and deal in cars shrugged their shoulders 
and remained sullenly at home. Nevertheless, if E. R. Thomas, 
Harry S. Houpt, and John E. Bowles had been in Paris they 
would have enjoyed thoroughly the "welcome" given by automo- 
bile France. Its scantiness told a story that would have been 
relished by those responsible for the American entrant in the 
endurance race round the globe. 

George Schuster had not changed into a dress suit as he 
took his first meal in Paris in the fashionable Grand Hotel, for 
the simple reason that he did not possess one. The four men 
had four suits among them, and each wore one, the only extras 
being a few articles of lined stuffed into a small grip. But it 
was an interesting story of hardship and adventure overcome 
by pluck and determination that was told in one corner of the 
dining hall on the night of arrival, interrupted now and again 
by some visitor who introduced himself as an American, and 
offered his congratulations as such. 

Naturally the American driver was disappointed that the 
German car should have forged ahead on the last portion of 
the journey, and was as desirous of giving his explanation as 
the listeners were of hearing. 

Schuster Tells the Story of the Race 

"When we reached San Francisco," said Schuster, "the Protos 
was being shipped by rail from Ogden, Utah, to Seattle, the 
rough journey across the States having completely disabled it. 
We had a lead on the De Dion and the Zust, and on that ac- 
count, after reaching Seattle went ahead to Valdez, in order 
to sec for ourselves what conditions were in Alaska. It was 
decided to abandon the Arctic portion of the journey, orders 
coming that the route should be across Japan, to Vladivostok, 
then through Asia and Europe to Paris. 

"The day I returned to Seattle I met Lieut. Koeppen at the 
steamship office, where I learned that he had just arrived, and 
was expecting his car by rail the following day. The Zust, 
Protos, and Thomas sailed together for Kobe, Japan, crossc;! 
the Island of Tsuruga steamed to Vladivostok, and there found 
the Protos rebuilding under the care of men sent out from the 
factory. The German spent seventeen days in Vladivostok fit- 
ting out; the American spent four; the two cars leaving on 
May 22, the Protos at 8 a.m., the Thomas at n o'clock. 

"From this point there was a continual struggle for victory 
between the Thomas Flyer and the German Protos, the latter 
finally being successful, thanks to the rebuilding at Vladivostok 
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and also the excellent manner in which it was handled on the 
journey through Siberia, as it also met with many misfortunes. 

"Japan was a picnic, with a few scares thrown in when the 
narrow, flimsy bamboo bridges had to be crossed, and some 
strenuous calls for the low gear on the mountain passages. 
Nevertheless, the kindly hospitality of the natives caused for- 
getfulness of all the difficulties, leaving only the memory of the 
good time spent in crossing the land of the little brown man. 

"The trouble began when Vladivostok was left behind. The 
roads were not any worse than in America, but when at home 
we could always count on food and a clean hotel at the end of 
a journey. In Manchuria and Siberia there was neither, the 
hotels being bug-ridden hovels that made one glad to sleep on 
the veranda, in stables, in wagons, on the ground; anywhere, 
in fact, but under the roof of a house.)- Food was as bad, the 
staple article of diet apparently being ajlcoarse black bread, the 
crust of which could be eaten, but }Ha/ inside of which was 
absolutely indigestible. Eggs could be- obtained, sometimes, tea 
always, coffee never. 

"Rain accompanied us when we left Vladivostok and remained 
with us for eighteen days in succession. At that time we had 
not taken to the railroad track, but were endeavoring to-"push 
along over the soft, boggy country. On the first day we cov- 
ered twelve miles, the second about the same distance, and the 
third a little less. Before we were many miles out of town we 
overtook the Protos, stuck in the mud, pulled them out by 
means of a tow line, and left them. 

"After three days' traveling we reached Nikolsk, went on 
the railroad track — although permission had not then been ac- 
corded — but when 100 versts further on stripped our bevel gear 
and had to lie up for repairs. The Protos, coming along slower, 
received our- permit for traveling on the track, and in this way 
saved itself a long grind through the mud. There were places 
where traveling on the railroad was good; there were other 
spots where it was so shaky that I thought my teeth would 
drop out of my head. The ties were not sunk, but each one 
raised a considerable distance out of the ground and just wide 
enough apart for the wheels to drop in between them with a 
thud and be pulled out again with a jerk. Our first accident 
happened on a curve where the ties were just sufficiently close 
together to- allow both front and back wheels to drop in to- 
gether and remain locked. In the fearful wrench which the car 
received the bevel gear stripped. 

"There were some narrow escapes with trains, and at one 
time the withdrawal of permission to use the track, owing to 
the Protos having held up the express for four hours. After 
passing Kharbin, in Manchuria, where we left all the clothes 
excepting those we stood in, with orders that they should be 
shipped to Paris, we had some rough traveling, during which we 
stripped the second speed gear. A spare was telegraphed for, 
and I went back to Kharbin to get it. It failed to arrive, and 
I returned to the car to find that in the meantime Muller had 
put in a couple of stumps to replace the missing teeth. With 
this makeshift repair we continued, after ordering the spare part 
to be shipped ahead to Omsk. 

"Later our repair broke down, and in order to get the spare 
part I had to travel 658 versts by relays of teams, a journey that 
was done in four days by changing teams every 00 versts. 
There was a reason for the hurry, the Protos then being in 
our rear, but rapidly drawing up. I wished to get back and 
make the repair before they caught us, but was not able to do 
it, the car passing me when I was within but a few miles of 
the end of the return journey. I reached the car at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon; at 4 o'clock we were away again. 

"At Moscow we were held up for one day by repairs to the 
clutch shaft, and again after leaving Berlin lost some hours 
doing the same repair work." 

"And how did the motor stand it?" inquired one of the lis- 
teners. 

A smile spread over the face of the driver as he replied, with 
justifiable pride: "Perfectly; we dismounted it at Chicago, 
in order to verify the main bearings, put in a new set of spark 



plugs that somebody gave us, and have not touched anything 
since. Even the spark plugs are there, as good as on the day 
they left Chicago, and that is saying a great deal." 

"How were supplies of gasoline and oil arranged for you?" 

"There was supposed to be a complete train of gasoline sta- 
tions across Siberia," replied Schuster, "the arrangements being 
in the hands of the person who supplied the Pekin-Paris con- 
testants last year. Unfortunately they were not perfect this 
time, the gasoline sometimes being there and sometimes being 
entirely absent. When the supply failed, it was our business to 
search round town until we could find any ; not being certain 
of the next stage, we frequently filled the tank of the car and 
carried a reserve supply with us in large bottles, each man hold- 
ing a bottle on his lap, there being no room for it on the floor. 

"Right from Vladivostok to Moscow the order was to push 
ahead as fast as possible. We had no need for lanterns, for a 
gray light lasted until 11 o'clock at night, and it was daybreak 
again at 3 o'clock. When Nijni-Novgorod was reached our diffi- 
culties practically ended, for we struck roads that in comparison 
were so good that we imagined we were on feather beds. We 
had to pay duty entering Germany, and on leaving the country 
had to visit three different towns before the amount was re- 
turned to us. Ten minutes after we got it we had to hand it 
out to the Belgian authorities, from whom we were reimbursed 
on the first request. Finally, entering France on our last day's 
run from Liege, 1,113 francs had again to be deposited as duty 
on the car. Getting near Paris we missed the road, and, in- 
stead of the macadam highway, had to travel for a considerable 
distance over rough granite pavl, that cut down our speed con- 
siderably. Though there were so many roads to Paris, nobody 
on the route appeared to know which was the good one." 

"How were you treated along the way?" 

"Well, there was no hostility anywhere, if one can regard 
the attacks of insects as non-hostile. We have all a lively re- 
membrance of the thousands of creepers that attacked us in 
some of the Siberian hotels, where cleanliness was an unknown 
quantity. In one German town the landlord of the hotel looked 
us over when we asked for a dinner, then led us away to the 
servants' quarters. We forthwith removed over to the rival 
establishment on the other side of the street and were royally 
received." 

"What about Alaska?" queried somebody. 

"Time to think about that when airships are perfected," ex- 
claimed Captain Hanson. 

"There was as much hardship on this trip as any of us de- 
sired," exclaimed Schuster. "At times I doubted whether any 
car would get through. Now that we have finished, we are glad 
that we have got first place for America. We have been run- 
ning en three hours' sleep per night for so long and have had 
so little acquaintance with real beds for the last four months 
that I doubt if we shall be able to sleep to-night. I suppose 
there is a bath upstairs and we will try what hot water and 
clean sheets can do, anyway." 

"Good-night !" 
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CONCERNING THE ELEVENTH YEAR AUTOMOBILES 

Bv THOS. J. FAY, President Society of Automobile Engineers. 



IT has been freely predicted all along that as the result of 
improved methods of construction, much cheaper materials 
and well-developed factory organizations working on a large 
scale, it would be possible to produce a good automobile to sell 
at a fraction of the prices which obtained a few years ago and 
also be able to turn out a vehicle that would be superior in every 
respect to the cars of that time. In 1905, not to go any further 
back, that day seemed to lie in the indefinite future, but now, 
in view of the announcement of a number of makers who have 
already laid their plans bare for the coming year, it appears 
tn be close at hand, if indeed, it is not already here. 




FI9. 1— Block Casting of the Chalmers-New-Detroit Motor. 

To truly appreciate the situation as it will obtain for 1900, it 
will be necessary to go back a pace and review the history of 
the industry. In the early days inventors were struggling with 
the problem, just as inventors invariably do, in secret and in 
dread, fearing on the one hand the invention would not work, 
while on the other hand their secretiveness was enough to keep 
honest capital "in the next county." These were the days of 
original ideas, freakish designs, doings in a small way, and a 
conglomeration of the good and the bad. Times change, and, 
with time, things change. The next step in the chain of events 
was most conspicuous for the selection of the good points from 
tne 57 varieties. 

If it is true that the cars of the eleventh year will be generally 
superior to the cars of the past, it is also true that the reasons 
nouid be no " cret - A secret is an embryo idea, as a rule, while 
onT" °!. th - elevent " vear are cars ; '» fact, they can be seen 
uie road, and there are thousands of them being constructed 
at the present time. 

That the purchase price of these cars will be low, quite as 
vUnf. ■ a "! h0r has had the temerity to intimate, it can be 
crv«T y / UbStantiated bv merelv citi "S a *ew instances in 
crystalline form of some of the 1909 models: 

E-M-F 

Cadillac 30-horsepower (1,200 

Kigselkar' 30-horsepower 1,400 

Chai me ,. s . Deiro it 30-horsepower 1,500 

Overland elr01t 30-horsepower 1,600 

Rambler •„■ 1,500 

Jackson 30-horsepower 1,900 

Mitchell 1 35-horsepower 2,000 

Selden 35-horsepower 2,000 

30-horsepower 2,000 

Thi 1" 

are no o'th ' S '" tended to c °nvey the impression that there 
attention I" ' he C ' aSS - As the author is abIe to P av 

to disown! .u 0 CarS ' he wi " takc them "P. with a vi ew 
th e existent fh N ° r ' S " '"tended to overlook 

« of the larger and more expensive cars, or that 



great improvements have been made in them. It is well 
known that they represent far greater value for the price 
than ever before. The gist of the present discussion takes 
into account the cars at the lower prices only. 

In What Are the New Cars Conspicuous? 

First and foremost, the new cars are conspicuous for the 
entire absence of elaborate body work. We can no longer 
expect to sec a $1,200 body on a car costing no more. But 
the new body work is neat and strong, and its comfort is by 
way of a fact rather than as a theory. In body work the 
idea of aluminum in fancy shapes and in fantastic configura- 
tion, backed up by a thick lining of plaster-of-Paris, that the 
whole may be stronger, will no longer obtain. Plain, straight 
work affords strength, with grace and lightness besides. It is 
not that aluminum may not find a place in the simplified 
bodies of the cars in question, for aluminum there will be 
when this product will best serve the ends to be sought. 
Body work in the simple form it has assumed, in this same 
age of the automobile, is free from the contortions to which 
aluminum so adequately lent itself. The idea that the alumi- 
num bodies were lighter than those made otherwise has long 
since been exploded. The cost of the body and the cost of 
keeping it in presentable form will be but a small part of 
what it has been. In the past the body was the important 
part, important because it was the only part, perhaps, that 
many of the patrons could pass judgment upon, and it is no 
stretch of the imagination to observe that the "seventeen 
rubs of varnish" had a lot to do with the. acceptability of the 
whole. Time tells the tale, and time, in this case, tells the 
user that what he needs is good machinery, plain body work, 
and, above all, a power plant that will survive strenuous 
service. What has experience taught? 

Once designers are convinced of the genuineness of the 
conclusion that self-contained power plants constitute all 
to be desired, it docs not take them long to put their con- 
clusions into practice. Users of cars can choose for them- 
selves as to the details more nearly according with their 
ideals, but the same users will probably decide that the 




Fig. 2 — Chalmers Two-Bearing Crankshaft Complete. 

chassis frame of an automobile is too unstable as a platform 
on which to erect the machinery in subdivided units, if there 
must be any interrelation. There are two plans in advancing 
the idea of doing away with the chassis frame as the con- 
necting member between related parts of a unit, or as be- 
tween units that must work in unison. If alignment is essen- 
tial to the good of the whole, that alignment cannot be fairly 
expected if the chassis frame is to be responsible for it. 

In the earlier work it was the chassis frame that was de- 
pended upon to insure alignment between the motor and the 
transmission. When it was found that reliance could not be 
placed upon the frame, designers sought other means, such 
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as the self-contained power plant and the transmission axle. 
Both of these methods give assurance of the fact that the 
chassis frame will not render the machinery hors de combat 
should a sag follow a little hard usage. A sag in the chassis 
frame is a natural sequence of the use of the car in almost 
every instance, because until the sag does take place the metal 
is not in a state of tension. If this condition of tension were 
not to be anticipated, there would be no need of a frame; 
at all events, so much frame as is our wont to provide for an 
automobile under prevailing conditions of design. 

No matter how great the section of a beam or a member 
of any sort, if it is loaded, however small the load, the result 

is a deflection. In the 
modern self-contained 
scheme of construction, 
there are no related 
parts that can suffer as 
a result of deflections 
because there are no 




Fifl. 3— Simplicity of the Chalmers-Detroit Control. 

members intervening that (u) are of any notable length; (b) 
that would have to be used of such light section as a chassis 
frame; (<r) that are subjected to the strains incident to road 
conditions. 

As before stated, no matter what the section or the mate- 
rial, or no matter how small the load, a deflection will obtain. 
If this is so, how necessary it is then to be sure of a definite 
limit to the causes of the deflection and that the length of the 
member be, say, to inches, instead of 100 inches? 

Obviously the self-contained construction is the form that 
renders it possible to avoid the greater of the two deflections. 
If it is possible to get on at all with the greater tendency— 
and it seems to be— what a gap lies between trouble and the 
man who puts his money in a self-contained plant from this 
point of view. There are so many ways of courting trouble 
that it is not necessary to find it by way of considerable 
deflections in a long beam. The repair man cannot fix a 
chassis frame that sags. He may charge for attempting to 
accomplish the task, but it is the same frame in the same 
car with the same fundamental difficulty ever present, await- 
ing the moment when it will assert itself. 

Modern Construction Less Expensive. 

Fortunately, the modern construction is less expensive to 
evolve than the way we were taught by the "foreign con- 
tingent," whom we must hold responsible for the "distributed 
components of cars." Even in the matter of repair parts, 
the policy is one sure to advance the industry as a whole by 



leaps and by bounds. Ford, for instance, will sell all the 
parts that go to make a car at the price of the complete car. 
Who can find in this any sign of the old adage that "In repair 
work we have legitimate prey." That the Ford is not an 
isolated case is evident from the following: 

Fig. 1 shows the four cylinders en bloc, as put out by the 
Chalmers Detroit Company. The set argument against this 
method of cylinder construction is that the four cylinders 
en bloc are very costly, and if something happens to one of 
them four must be purchased to make the replacement. But 
in this case the four cylinders will be replaced for the sura 
01 $35 — less than half the cost of a single cylinder in a well 
known foreign car. Who would refuse to have all the cylin- 
ders of his motor replaced at less than half the cost of re- 
placing one? 

Of the details of construction of the cars of the eleventh 
years space will not admit of the mention of more than a few. 
It is understood that no mention will be made of old and 
well-known methods, except in the light of new applications. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a crankshaft with only two bearings, the 
motor being cf the four-cylinder type. Usually such motors 
have at least three bearings and many of them have five. At 
the first jump out of the box many will say: "It is wrong." 
Obviously, we could not get on with one bearing, but fortu- 
nately it is not necessary to try, nor could we do with two. 
unless the length of the crankshaft be short enough to bring 
its deflections within the limit experience shows will be safe. 
As said before, the deflection (considering the crankshaft as 
an abstract beam) is in proportion to the cube of the length. 
Let us see what this means in a comparison of two motors, 
the one of to-day and the other of but a short while ago. 

In the modern motor with two bearings the distance be- 
tween them will be, say, 23 inches. Let us assume also that 
the strain will be proportional to the square of the diameter 
of the cylinders, and that in the modern motor the bore of 
the cylinders (for the same power) will be 64 per cent, 
of the bore of the cylinders of two or three years ago. 

Let us say that in the earlier motors the distances between 
bearings was 20 inches. Now, let us make a rough compari- 
son, thus: 

In the three-bearing motors: 

The strain s = 100* = 10,000. 

In the two-bearing motors: 

The strain s = 10,000 X .64 = 6,400. 

In the three-bearing motors: 

The cube of the length = 8,000. 

In the two-bearing motors: 

The cube of the length = 12,167. 

In the three-bearing motors: 

Factor of deflection = 80,000,000. 

In the two-bearing motors: 

Factor of deflection — 77.828,800. 

In other words, the two-bearing crankshafts of to-day are 
not required to work as hard as were the three-bearing motor 
crankshafts of yesterday. But that is not the whole story; 
the three-bearing crankshafts did work, notwithstanding the 
inferior nature of the steel then in common use. The steel 
ol to-day is very much superior to that of a short time ago; 
that is, the steel that an automobile engineer will contemplate 
"sing in a product of any consequence at all. Thus the steel 
is better and the strain is less. The method of approximating 
the results is simplified in order that the non-technical will 
oe more likely to understand the nature of the problem and 
he accuracy of the conclusions. The idea is not to convey 
the impression that only two bearings should be used in 
every case, or that it is a crime to use three. What we wish 
to show ,s that hasty conclusions are out of place in a matter 
, ! S , S ° rt and that time Anders matters clear. It is proper 
to add, however, that it is a decided advantage to have a 
snort motor, because then something besides the motor can 

ordinTry'oadway * Ie " gth CapaWe ° f maneuverin « on a ° 
The main point to be made is this: Are the cars at the 
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low prices to be inferior to the cars of the past costing 
double or even treble the price of the new product? How 
shall this question be answered. Refer to Fig. 3 and observe 
if the space is cramped, if the scheme is not clean cut, and 
compare this with other products of the past to determine if 
there has been any retrogression. 

Fig. 4 shows the details of the steering gear and its related 
parts; note the depth of the front end of the side frame; see 
the wealth of bearing surface provided for the steering mem- 
bers; observe that the means for oiling are adequate. 

Fig. 5 shows a car upside down. What product in the past 
exhibited a cleaner bottom? Wherein lies the retrogression? 
The author fails to note even a tendency; indeed, may we not 
say this tendency is in the direction of improvement? 

It may be said the new cars are smaller, but with the 
present short motors and a wheelbase of, say, 110 inches, it 
is a question if the new product will not afford more available 
space. It was not by curtailing then that the new product 
was rendered low priced. Suspicion' is prone to run rampant, 
and it follows that all courses of cost reduction must be 
explored ere the situation can be accepted without a struggle. 
Did they reduce the sizes of the wheels? In many instances 
the sizes were actually increased over the practice of the 
past, and in no cases are the tires below the sizes recom- 
mended by the tiremakers. 

The man who has to pay for the tires, however, never 
would have arrived at the right conclusion, since the man 
who sees through a dollar is as blind as a bat. It is the 
nan who gets his line of vision on another man's dollar that 
can tell how big the tires ought to be, and even he may fall 
short of nerve equal to the occasion. At all events, the low 
cost of the product to be placed before the 1909 public was 
not rendered low by stinting the tires, which is more than 
can be said for some of the cars of the past. 

If the cars are big and roomy, if the work bears all the 
earmarks of a high standard, if there has been no retrogres- 
sion in the matter of style and finish, since the price is so low, 
there are those who will say: "The materials must be very 
bad, indeed." 

How About the Quality of the Materials? 

Actually the materials will be better, far better than they 
ever were before, no matter what the price of the automo- 
bile, and for the same reason that the price of the automobile 
can be lowered. The most inferior materials of to-day, 



entering into auto- 
mobile work, are 
superior to the 
best to be had but 
a few short years 
ago. What we 
have to-day are 
not high-priced 
special products to 
be used sparingly 
in a few spots to 
give the press 
agent a chance at 
his stock phrases. 
We have to-day a 
good average 
product, the worst 
of which is not so 
high-priced as to 
require a nerve 
tonic with every 
pound purchased. 
In the earlier days, 
engineers relied 
upon the vendors 
of the steel, and 
sometimes they 

were safe in doing so, but the occasions when they failed to 
get the right material were frequent enough to keep them in 
hot water almost constantly. Then the purchasing agents of 
the automobile companies were not skilled in the matter of 
the quality of steel, and to them price was the whole story. 
Bessemer steel was very low in B r 'ce, and Bessemer was what 
they "landed" every time. 

The Present Plan of Building. 

To-day the situation is quite different in that the makers 
of cars pay quite as much attention to the quality of the 
material as the occasion requires, but they pay more attention 
to the question of where to put the several grades of available 
product. The proper way to put it, then, is to say "appro- 
priate materials" are the order of the. day. 

Referring to materials, it is not at present the idea to start 
with highly resistant materials (normally highly resistant), 
for such products are over costly; moreover, they resist 




Fig. A — Suspension, Front Axle and Steer- 
ing Knuckle Assembly. 




Flfl- 5-Clean Lines of the Underbody of the Modern Low-prleed Unit Construction Type of Automobile. 
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machining with a tenacity that is scarcely equalled by their 
after performance. The current idea, which is the idea that 
will survive for 1909, takes into account the fact that certain 
materials are capable of being rendered hard or soft, dynamic 
or ductile, or both, and initially the same materials are soft 
enough to machine. These materials when fashioned into 
the desired shape, leaving a few thousandths to permit grind- 
ing, are then ready for the heat treating process through 
which they are rendered fit. In the normal state, the steel 
may not show such good qualities as one would want, while 

in the finished state 
the parts will exhibit 
just the characteris- 
tics most desirable in 
view of the duties of 
the parts. 

Take crankshafts, 
for illustration; they 
are costly when they 
are "slabbed," and it 
is true the slabbing 
process cuts the lay 
of the fiber, leaving 
less than would be de- 
sirable in the finished 
product. To get 
away from the cost 
and the defect, the 
shafts are die-forged 
of relatively soft ma- 
terial, by a process 
such as will not bruise 
the steel or otherwise 
leave it in such shape 
that the after heat- 
treatment will be fu- 
tile. The die-forgings 
thus made arc easy to 
fashion into shape 
ready for the grinder, which device takes off the final 
thousandths. Before grinding, the shafts are heat-treated, to 
render them rigid and dynamic, qualities needed in crankshafts. 

Now, there is no known material of a greater modulus of 
elasticity than the material used in this work. It follows 
that there is no material that will permit of the use of less 
since the torsional angle will be the minimum in the shafts • 
as made. If the torsional angle is thus a minimum, it is fair 
to infer that the deflections on the whole will be as low a. 
possible. If this is so, the mean of dynamic ability will fa- 
in the shafts as made, yet it is the purpose of the heat treat- 
ing process to accentuate this one property to the greatest 
possible extent. Crankshafts thus made cost probably one- 
third of the cost of the crankshafts of the more resistant 
alloy steel, and so it may be said the cost of the replacement 
will be very low in comparison. Even so, it does not of 
necessity follow that the breakages will be more for th- 
initially soft material, because, as before stated, the modulus 
of elasticity is the maximum possible of attainment in the 
materials used. It is desirable to be able to replace a crank- 
shaft at small cost, and it cannot be said that the present plan 
is merely cheap at the expense of merit. What is true of crank- 
shafts is equally true of the other parts. 

It is desirable to note the absence of castings in the parts 
that can well be of die-forgings, showing that the cost of dies 
is a matter of no moment, now that cars are turned out in 
large quantities. When cars were built in small numbers, the 
die problem was uppermost, and resort was had to castings 
to sidestep the cost. Most of the cars are provided with trans- 
missions With three speeds and reverse, using the sliding 
gear principle, which, in spite of its mechanical incongruity, 
seems to be the best all around method. The gears are of 
ample proportions, and the materials are usually alloy steel. 



Fig. 6— Plan and Section, Chalmers- 
Detroit Multiple-Disc Clutch. 



In the cars in question, it is agreeable to note that the 
wheels are better than they ever were before, with better 
proportions of the spokes, and hubs that are more dependable. 
The question of bearings is one that has settled down to well 
and favorably known types of ball and roller-bearings, with 
never a thought of going back to the earlier types of plain 
bearings. Of the ball-bearings, the annular has the call, 
whereas the roller-bearings are largely of the Timken and 
Hyatt types now so largely specified in automobile work. 

In the cars for 1909, the magneto is looked upon as finality 
as the device for the ignition. There are, of course, several 
makes of magnetos, each of which have their adherents. 
Magnetos are not provided in every case, except as an extra. 
Purchasers can best settle for themselves, if they will buy 
the cars with magneto at the regular price, or if they will 
select the other cars and pay extra for the magneto. The 
author thinks they should adopt the magneto even as an extra. 

The clutch question in the new cars is more secure than 
ir ever was before, and while all are not multiple disc types, 
all are far more reliable than they were. Fig. 6 illustrates 
clutch simplicity, and there are few of us who will fail to 
remember the complex schemes of the past. It is a source of 
much delight to observe that the new crop of clutches are 
primarily strong, yet withal simple in extreme. The dutch 
illustrated is of the multiple disc genus, of bronze and steel 
alternately, with the discs of considerable number, and 
enough of them to do the work without showing wear. In 
this case, instead of the clutch being housed in, the whole 
flywheel with the clutch are in an oil-tight housing and the 
oil is distributed to the clutch by the flywheel. 

Brakes, fortunately, are well thought out in all the cars of 
the future, but special mention is due tcj ^hpse of the builders 
who avoid the use of facings that will not stand the heat and 
wear. The "Thermoid" idea is taking hold of such builders 
as will pay the price, and, in view of the heat-resisting ability 
of such materials in view of their high coefficient of friction, 
the brakes should cease to be a source of annoyance, as they 
were so prone to be in the past, a point which indicates that 
the new cars are not of low quality as a result of low price. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the whole undercurrent 
of this article is to convey the impression that the cars of 
the eleventh year generally are the best cars that the build- 
ers ever turned out, and are turning out in large quantities, 
in order that the price will be very much lower than it ever 
was before. Later on the idea will be to discuss in detail the 
parts of the several cars, with the idea of showing in. what 
manner they are entitled to the confidence of present and 
prospective purchasers of the eleventh-year automobiles. 



LARGER PNEUMATICS MEAN MORE MILEAGE 

Experienced motorists know that a tire a size larger than 
that required, according to the "recommended weight" which 
a tire should support, will carry him from three to five times 
as far as the tire with which his car would ordinarily be 
equipped, says the Rambler Magazine. There are several rea- 
sons for this: The "recommended weight" of the manufac- 
turer is the weight which that tire can carry without over- 
loading it or subjecting it to destructive strain. Any in- 
crease over that "recommended weight" means trouble a 
snort ways ahead. It means the same as a steam boiler made 
to withstand 200 pounds pressure to the square inch being 

™ , C °- ntm .T Sly 3t a pressure of 2 5° Pounds or more. The 
result in either case is quick destruction-trouble-expense, 
lake for example a 30 by 4 tire. The "recommended weight" 

L iZ?7 n tf PCr Wheel or 2 ' 200 P° unds P« car, which is figured 
to .nclude the normal load which that car should carry. Thus, 

eachTthT C3 \ ,°" J ta ini " g five pe °P' e weighing 150 pounds 
I t bv , „'°t d) WOU ' d put ev "y P°™d ° f weight on 
then cL " Ca " without overstrain. It is 

It .s a bcler tested to 200 pounds with 200 pounds of steam ap- 
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ADVANCE IN AERONAUTICAL MOTOR BUILDING 



By W. F. BRADLEY. 



PARIS, Aug. 5. — While it is the automobile that has made 
aerial navigation possible, the flying machine is seeking 
to repay its debt by providing us with lightweight motors. 
Steam as a motive power for flying machines has too many 
disadvantages to have ever been proposed; electricity has 
been used, but owing to the excessive weight of storage 
batteries and dynamo, has never been found really practical, 
and now that the internal combustion engine has reached 
such a degree of perfection is no longer a serious rival. 

The defect of the automobile engine, the lightest of all 
power plants available, is its weight. Built for the road or 
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Fig. 1— Arrangement of Pour- Throw Crankshaft for Antoinette 
Eight-Cylinder Engine. 

for marine work, a few pounds additional weight were of 
very little importance; it was only when flying machines 
began to force their attention upon us that the necessity and 
possibility of reducing weight were realized. 

In France, where more experimental work in connection 
with aeronautics is being carried on than in any other country 
in the world, automobile manufacturers have realized the 
necessity of lightweight engines for flying machines and 
gliding boats, and in the belief that aerial navigation is 
destined to become a serious factor, have produced special 
gasoline engines to meet this demand. It is certain that 
experimental work in this direction will have its effect on the 
automobile of the future, and that the engine in general use 
a few years hence will be considerably lighter for a given 
horsepower than is generally thought possible to-day. 

To reduce weight in an internal combustion engine the 
best method is to increase the number of cylinders. It may 
seem paradoxical at first sight, but it is nevertheless true, as 
is proved by the fact that of the seven or eight types of engine 
in use for aeronautical work all but one have more than 
four cylinders. Levavasseur, the designer and builder of the 
now well-known Antoinette engine,, did most of the early 
experimental work with multiple-cylinder engines, and now 
stands forth as the most prominent of the small group of 
engineers building specially for aeronautical work. It was 
some five or six years ago that; Levavasseur, then occupied 
with aeronautical experiments, sought a lightweight engine 
on the French market and found none. He designed and 
built an engine according to his own ideas, attempted to 
' erest the P ub ''<: and the government, was ridiculed bv 
Doth, and in order to attract attention to his product turned 
°r a time to motor boat racing, where his lightweight engine 
earned world's records. Now he is back to the air. 

ine smallest Antoinette engine is made with eight cylin- 
der'' the largest with 24, this latter being practically a 
« °up ot three eights. By adopting eight cylinders as the 
disrlT Tu aer °"autical work, Levavasseur was able to 
sidlrA ■ I cumbersom e and weighty flywheel hitherto con- 
quered indispensable on a gasoline engine, and by reason of 
had ;? eVe " t0rque to make a reduction in weight that 
carbur PreV ! ous| y been attempted. The abolition of the 
be c 0 „*-!T' " . dlstlnctive Mature on the Antoinette, can hardly 
inieetiT " *" ant '- we 'ght device, the pump and direct 
thai, , . arra " gement doubtless being but little less weighty 
the A„,T" Y des[ « nei carbureter. In design, therefore, 

automobH fr ° m the engines alread y used for 

e work by the number of cylinders and the absence 



of a flywheel. In constructive methods, however, there is a 
decided difference, every part showing signs of the desire to 
save weight wherever this could possibly be accomplished. 

The eight steel cylinders, with copper water jackets and 
aluminum heads, are mounted in V on an aluminum crank- 
case having the form of a triangular prism. Exhaust valves, 
on the inside of the V, are mechanically operated, while the 
automatic inlet valves are in the head. It is worthy of note 
that of all the aeronautical engines of any importance the 
Antoinette is the only one that is water cooled. Though the 
air-cooled variety is first in point of numbers, the Antoinette 
water-cooled type has the position of honor in success 
achieved, being used by both Henry Farman and Leon Dela- 
grange in all their record-breaking flights. Between the 
Antoinette and the water-jacketed cylinder^ familiar to auto- 
mobilists there is an enormous difference, the former being 
but a thin steel cylinder bearing a still thinner copper jacket, 
having all its parts machined to a thousandth part of a 
millimeter wherever the metal is not necessary for strength. 
Connecting rods and crankshaft, like the pistons, are of 
steel, and are bored out to reduce weight. The crankshaft 
has four throws arranged at an angle of 180 degrees, the two 
end ones and the two center ones being in the same plane; 
there are thus two connecting rods to each throw. The 
shaft has the further advantage of possessing a bearing be- 
tween each throw. In the matter of lubrication the dis- 
tinctive feature is the use of a gear-driven pump drawing 
the oil from the base of the crank chamber and driving it 
through a copper tube within the upper portion of the crank- 
case and pierced with numerous holes through which the 
lubricant is squirted with considerable force onto the moving 
parts below. To provide for a supply of oil in whatever 
position the engine may be placed — a state of affairs which 
must be considered in aeronautics — the crankcase is divided 
transversely into four compartments. Thus splash and force 
feed are constantly provided. 

The distinctive feature, however, of the Antoinette, apart 
from the remarkably fine machining which its construction 
entails, is the absence of a carbureter. Gasoline is drawn 
from the tank and by means of a gear-driven pump is injected 
direct into each cylinder. The pump, driven off the cam- 
shaft gear, is so constructed that the stroke can be varied at 
will, thus regulating the amount of fuel sent through to the 




Fla. 2— Section of Antoinette Eight-Cylinder Aeronautical Engine, 
Z Piston; R Automatic Inlet Valve; R 1 Mechanical Exhaust Valve: 
K Air Inlet; J Exhaust Manifold; A Camshaft; T Copper Water 
Jacket. 
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Fig. 3— Fifty-Horsepower Eight-Cylinder Antoinette Engine 
Mounted on Aeroplane to Drive Two-Bladed Propeller as Shown. 

cylinders. Each cylinder carries its own distributer regu- 
lating the amount of gasoline necessary for each explosion 
and storing it during the three strokes other than that of 
aspiration. I.evavasseur is of opinion that direct injection is 
the only possible method of obtaining an even distribution 
of the charge on a multiple cylinder engine. Ignition pre- 
sents no distinctive features, storage batteries and single 
trembler coil generally being employed, but high-tension 
magneto being fitted where desired. 

The eight-cylinder 50-horsepower engine, with a bore and 
stroke of four inches, weighs complete 154 pounds, the 
80-horsepower engine weighs 350 pounds, and the 120-horse- 
power model scales 440 pounds. The 80 and 120-horsepower 
models are 16-cyIinder engines. Generally for aeroplane 
work no radiator is used, a small tank being carried on the 
top of the apparatus and connected with the engine by 
means of suitable piping. Now, however, that the sky pilots 
have made progress and can stay aloft for more than a 
quarter of an hour, a radiator has been designed and fitted 
to both Farman's and Delagrange's machines. For the 
eight-cylinder engine the radiator weighs but 20 pounds. 

Big Auto Constructors Studying Aero Engines. 

Renault is the first of the large European firms of automo- 
bile constructors to produce a lightweight aeronautical 
engine Excepting that the cylinders are air-cooled, the 
general arrangement of the engine is similar to that of the 
Antoinette just described, and consequently has nothing in 
common with the well-known Renault car engine. All valves 
are mechanically operated by a single camshaft, the exhaust 
yelves be.ng overhead and operated by rocker arms, and the 
inlets below. The spark plugs are fitted just over the inlet 
valves and project into the angle formed by the two rows 
of cylinders. The carbureter and all ignition wiring is also 
brought up into this angle, the motor thus having a remark- 
ably clean-cut appearance. Naturally the flywheel has been 
abolished, and as in the Antoinette there are two connecting 
rods to each throw of the crankshaft. Only one model of 
engine has yet been produced, which with a bore of 3.5 inches 
and a stroke of 4./ is rated at 45 horsepower at 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Distinctive in the Renault cooling arrangement is the use 
of two large ventilators, the one at the forward end of the 
engine drawing in cool air and the one at the rear driving it 



out after it has passed around all the cylinders. As the 
engine is covered by a sheet-metal hood, and the fans them- 
selves revolve in a light cage, the current of air is consider- 
able and is declared to be sufficient to keep the engine cool 
under the most disadvantageous conditions. In principle 
the ignition and carburation have not been radically changed 
from those used on the touring cars. Naturally, lighter 
material is employed wherever possible, but the design is the 
same. The Bosch magneto is mounted in a reverse position 
under the forward extension of the crankshaft, the carbureter 
is carried centrally between the two rows of cylinders and 
lubrication is assured by a force feed pump similar to that 
on the cars. Fully complete with carbureter and all ignition 
apparatus the Renault engine is declared to weigh 310 pounds. 
Xo public tests of the Renault engine have yet been made, 
though one is fitted to a new aeroplane being built by the 
Voisin Brothers. 

New Principles in Aero Engine Design. 

Despite the absence of a flywheel and carbureter and the 
increase in the number of cylinders, the engines described 
do not materially differ in principle from those employed 
generally for automobiles. There are a small number of 
constructors, however, who have sought to decrease weight 
not by the suppression of a flywheel and the paring of the 
metal at every possible point, but by entirely new design. 
Foremost in this school is Robert Esnault-Pelterie, who has 
produced a seven-cylinder air-cooled engine without flywheel, 
with but a two-throw crankshaft for the whole seven cylin- 
ders and a single cam for all the valves. 

Without entering minutely into the genesis of the engine, 
it is interesting to note that Robert Esnault-Pelterie set out 
to design a multiple cylinder engine, the cylinders of which, 
of an even number, would be placed at equal distance around 
a circular crankcase, the pistons operating a one-throw crank- 
shaft. Theoretically it was impossible with this arrangement 
to obtain the firing of the cylinders at equal intervals, and 
practically it was impossible to efficiently lubricate those 
cylinders having their heads downward. The result was the 
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Fla. 5 — Esnault-Pelterie Seven-Cylinder Air-cooled Aeronautical 
Engine, as Employed by This Inventor on His Aeroplane. 

production of a five or seven-cylinder engine the cylinders of 
which were staggered round the upper half of a circular 
crankcase, and all connected up to a two-throw crankshaft. 
By means of this radical departure from standard lines of 
gasoline engine design, Esnault-Pelterie has been able to 
obtain an engine developing 35 horsepower on the brake at a 
speed of 1,500 revolutions per minute, for the extraordinarily 
low weight of 115 pounds. This weight includes carbureter 
and all ignition accessories, the motor in fact being in run- 
ning order. That it is more than a piece of clockwork is 
proved by the fact that Esnault-Pelterie has used the engine 
continuously on his own aeroplane and executed several 
nights in his new machine by means of its aid. 
Having an odd number of cylinders and a two-throw 



crankshaft, it was of course necessary to have more pistons 
connected up to one of the throws than to the other. On 
the seven-cylinder engine the two arms of the crankshaft, 
which by the way only weighs seven pounds, are laid at an 
angle of 180 degrees, three connecting rods being attached 
to one and four to the other. The shaft is balanced to coun- 
teract the uneven division. The cylinders are really stag- 
gered in two series on the crankcase, the four forward ones 
in a line with pistons connecting up to the forward throw 
of the shaft, and the three others slightly in the rear connect- 
ing up to the other arm. 

The cylinders of the Esnault-Pelterie engine, cast separately 
with cooling flanges on the upper portion, have a bore of 
3.3 inches and a stroke of 3.5 inches. They are attached to 
the one-piece aluminum crankcase with three bolts each hav- 
ing two different threads, so that the slackening of the nut 
would tend to the tightening of the lock nut. Instead of the 
wrist pins being attached to the interior walls of the piston, 
as is the usual practice, the bearing is here screwed into the 
head of the piston, the steel walls being far too thin to allow 
of any attachment. 

Something New in the Matter of Valves. 

Valve design is just as radical a departure from fixed 
standards as any other portion of the engine, each valve, 
placed in the head and operated by an overhead rocker arm, 
fulfilling the functions of both inlet and exhaust. Above the 
flat face of the valve — the valve is of course reversed, the 
head being downward — is a cylindrical cage provided with a 
series of holes and encircled by a steel collar. On the full 
opening of the valve aspiration takes place in the usual way, 
the exhaust openings from the cage to the outside 
being closed by the collar. On compression and firing 
strokes the valve operates also in the usual manner, 
but on the exhaust stroke the collar closes all connection 
with the intake pipes, the valves slightly leaves its seat 
and the spent gases are evacuated through the opening in 
the cage left free by the position of the collar, showing that 
the inventor has departed entirely from the usual method 
of valve operation. There are thus three positions for the 




FIO- 6— Cross Section of Seven-Cylinder Esnault-Pelterie Aeronautical Engine, also Showing the Connecting Rods. 
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valve; closed, fully open 
for the intake, and par- 
tially open for the ex- 
haust. Though at first 
sight complicated, the 
valve mechanism is in 
reality exceedingly simple, 
for it practically abolishes 
one valve with all its at- 
tendant mechanism and 
solves the hitherto diffi- 
cult problem of cooling 
the exhaust valve on an 
air-cooled engine by rea- 
son of the passage of the 
cold current of explosive 
mixture around the valve 
at a speed which, trans- 
lated into miles, often ex- 
ceeds 180 an hour. 

In reality one double 
, ,, , • . cam operates all seven 

valves. Had ,t been possible to place the cylinders in one 
me a s.ngle cam would have been sufficient; owing, however, 
to the second set of cylinders being slightly to the rear of the 
firs group, the cam, driven off the crankshaft and turning 
m the contrary direction to the engine, has to be double 
faced, each face having three large bosses for the inlet and 
three smaller ones for the exhaust. 

twnT Ca ; bur ? ters are P rovi ^d for each engine, one feeding 
two front and two rear cylinders and the other supplying 

aboutMe 8 ren r mg three - There iS Httle that is «K»tincti4 

terv and T! T'- '""T ^ SUPP ' ied b * a st °"S* bat- 
tery and distribution taking p l ace th h , com * utator 

Placed outs.de and to the rear of the engine-the side oppo- 
s.te to the propeller-.n order to keep it free from oil. 

in o U rder Ca to 0 n r r T"'* * SplaSh With the difference th.t 
in order to prevent an uneven suction of oil into the more 

the base of each cylinder ,s covered with a mask provided 

owning Tnc^e 0 ; * — ™ d ™* 

in size in propor- 
tion as the cylin- 
ders approach the 
vertical. Naturally 
the splash is 
greater on the in- 
clined cylinders, 
but as the opening 
here is smaller the 
amount of oil al- 
lowed to enter is 
not any greater 
than that drawn 
into the central 
vertical cylinder. 

Several attempts 
have been made to 
produce an engine 
with an even num- 
ber of cylinders 
placed at equal dis- 
tances around a 
circular crankcase, 
but none appear to have progressed beyond the testing room. 
Burlat following up the four-cylinder revolving motor ex- 
hibited a year ago at the shows, has produced an eight-cylin- 
der engine of a similar type, and Farcot has among his many 
inventions an engine with eight air-cooled cylinders fixed at 
equal distances around a circular crankcase. Doubtless it 
would be possible to unearth scores of other attempts to solve 




the problem of high power with light weight. For the pres- 
ent, however, it is sufficient to leave the inventors to their 
task; when they have succeeded in producing an engine that 
will meet the exacting requirements of the knights of the 
air, who, it is hardly necessary to mention, are much more 
exacting than the most critical automobilists, it will be time 
enough to call attention to their products. 
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"REPUBLIQUE" ACCEPTED BY FRANCE. 

Paris, Aug. 8.— After being tested in every possible manner, 
Ripubiique, the dirigible airship built by the Lebaudy broth- 
ers, has been handed over to the military authorities of 
France and is henceforth the chief aerial fighting force of the 
nation. The official flight took place at Moisson, 30 miles 
from Paris, under the control of Engineer Julliot, designer 
of the Republique. The slight defects that had been revealed 
in the preliminary trials had all been remedied, with the re- 
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suit that ballast was perfect and the slight roll of a fortnight 
ago had disappeared. When the military crew has been suffi- 
ciently trained by short journeys around Moisson the airship 
will b« brought to the Chalais-Meudon station in the suburbs 

F«.f ; t0 ' e ' ater f ° r its Permanent station on the 
tastern frontier. 

ma^hiit ^ eri0t ' S , SUCCeSS With the ">°"0Plane type of flying 
elusive. ^ r^ 26 " ° f l0ng duration - After Paving con- 
b o an ' , th u S!ngle P ' ane tvpe was 5"P"ior to the 
tem r? 3 !, h / Farman ' the <= ha ™Pi°n of the former sys- 
eL n ' " Umber ° f success fnl nights of moderate 
victim t ° 6 Iss y-'«-Moulineaux ground, only ,0 fall a 

urn h °7l C " n ' en,S - While tempting to make a 

o much * aCmn V vas cau «nt in one of the swirls which are 

height of on r f , y Farma "' SUddenIv dived d ° w " from a 
wing toucn^ X ' ° V " l ° the Mt «»« th e tip of the 

Though an th gr ° U ; d ' PiV ° ted and flopped <° the ^ound. 
the left w Ll T"/ *** ° f the a PP a "t"s was broken and 
cratch Z 5 SeHOUSlv ' Bleriot «"P"= d without a 

rXd to h irr:s S cue' ng UPriSht * ^ a * M> 

^ ar ltn S ^\ Wh l TetUtntd irom his Italia « *™ ** 
comment e * Y ° rk ' dec,ares ^ will now 

ma" the brne n ha With °< 
weather but v! ,™Jf Pr ° Ved itSe,f ex «"«nt in calm 

whirling currents " ' ab ' e 3 Wi " d and da "*" ous ' m 

AmeVica^^reSe'his 11 - Fa - man ' W ° re hiS departU " fw 
Quarter 'of n tZ* f^'™"* th < Armengaud prize for a 

Deutsch. The sum is « ^ t " CW pr " e was offered bv M ' 
that the successful 2j ' 000 . fra ncs, and the conditions are 

Renard, of Toll train C f ° mpet "° r must carry Commandant 
road tram fame, across the E 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



WHY MORE SPEED WITH LESS ENGINE? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

f 1,499.1 — I have been greatly interested in following the various 
transitions through which French racing rules have gone In the 
past few years, and would like to have a query concerning them 
answered through the column of "Letters Interesting and Instruc- 
tive" I understand that the unlimited bore plan of last year— 
in other words, the fuel consumption restriction, was done away 
with, principally because It placed no restriction whatever upon 
the speed of the car. But from the accounts of this year's Grand 
Prix race which appeared in "The Automobile" at the time, I learn 
that the speeds averaged by the different competitors, under this 
year's limited bore rule, were greatly in excess of those attained 
last year, while some of the single lap records were so very much 
faster as to make it apparent that some new restriction must be 
adopted next year— if there is to be a next where the Grand 
Prix is concerned— In order to keep speeds within a limit that tires 
may reasonably be expected to endure on such road courses as 
are now employed for the big international events. What I 
would like to learn Is, How did the designers succeed in getting 
so much more speed out of their cars where they had to conform 
to a limited bore restriction, as compared with the cars of the 
year previous In which there was no limit to the size of the mo- 
tor. I know that a great many things are possible with the auto- 
mobile motor, but have not been able to explain this satisfactorily 
Allentown. Pa. EFFICIENCY. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that a horsepower 
may be produced by the use of less than 10 pounds of metal 
111 a motor, and, on the other hand, that it is quite possible 
to use 200 pounds, 300 pounds, or any quantity of iron, to 
achieve the same result. For instance, the average station- 
ary motor of small size weighs anywhere from 100 to 250 
pounds per horsepower, a 5 or 6-horsepower engine weighing 
more than half as much as a complete 30-horsepower auto- 
mobile in running order. It is principally a matter of piston 
speeds and compression, and this accounts in large measure 
for the difference in the speed of the racing cars of the two 
years. Again, it is one thing to design a motor that will 
show the maximum economy, and quite another to produce 
one that will show the greatest output for its dimensions and 
weight, regardless of any consideration of fuel consumption 
tor the power delivered. Every motor has what may most 
aptly be termed its "critical speed." In other words, its rate 
0- delivering work at which it is most economical in fuel 
Per horsepower, and in order to achieve the latter end, it 
must be run at that speed. Hence, it cannot be said that 
this years cars were faster than those of the year previous, 
because the latter were not run so much for speed as they 
"ere for economy. It would not have availed one of the 
competing drivers much to have beaten all his competitors 
») even half an hour's time, if he were stranded so much as a 
nunared yards away from the finish on the final round through 
«k ot fuel, as his victory would have counted for nothing, 
ne rules made the winner the first car to finish the distance 
U n",M , \ aIlowa nce, and the fact that many of them were 
unable to do so was probably due to their reckless use of fuel, 

extr!J S i u- u ° W " that a motor is v "y extravagant at 
tremeiy high speeds, owing to the amount that is wasted. 

out ' , T S / ° re the 1907 Grand Prix werc main 'y to 
t just how far a car could run on the allowance granted 

ord' r ,0 jUSt What Speed il had to be run a * ^ 

both well "'''J' distan ce. Many of the drivers learned 
ir few advance ' 80 il is quite reasonable to suppose that 

any time 'n S *<T re CarS let OUt t0 their P ossibIe s P« d « 
last 1,7 1 38 that would have m eaiit defeat in the 

res tricln, UK . '** ° f gaSoline - Some combination of 
of fu wo'lH U aS thC SiZe ° f the m ° tor and the am °unt 
ing the „„« M PPear t0 be the ° nly Iogical method of b "nfT- 

foture ralf T-" d ° Wn ' and * is 1 uite ? robabIe that 
"•s this wTtV regulations abroad may take some such form 

G«nd Prl V ,-. neX c year ° r tW °' " " 0t f0r next year ' s 
™ x - sh °u'd it be held in 1009. 



BUY ONLY FROM A RESPONSIBLE MAKER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

r 1,500.1 I do not recall having seen in your paper any warning to 
would-be purchasers of machines relative to their selecting a 
machine the manufacturer of which not only furnishes duplicate 
parts at reasonable prices, but who exercises the same care in 
niling orders promptly and well as they do In soliciting purchasers 
of the machine. About three weeks ago I sent to one of the best 
known manufacturers In this country the price of a float valve 
and stem for a carbureter. A week later I received the valve. 
I addressed another letter to them and at the end of another 
week received the float. I am writing them to-day in regard to 
the stem. 

Further, I have observed that many young men, especially In 
small towns, are enticed Into buying a machine by the big dis- 
count offered to agents. Aside from the fact that some of the 
concerns offering these large discounts frequently go out of busi- 
ness, any purchaser of a type of machine, the construction of 
which Is new to his community, is more or less handicapped, and 
should the manufacturer go out of business, he is up against it 
for duplicate parts. It is well known that automobile repair es- 
tablishments in small towns usually represent certain machines, 
and In many instances they do not take the interest in repairing 
other makes that they should. Would it not be well then that 
every one desiring to buy a machine should Inquire of his friends 
their experience in getting supplies from the manufacturer of the 
machine which he has in view? R. F. HARGRAVES 

Port Norfolk. Va. 

The point that you call attention to in your letter has 
been constantly harped upon for the past two or three 
years in these columns whenever the question of buying a 
car has been at issue, and the experience of those who have 
invested in any of the numerous makes that have sprung up 
and disappeared within the last three or four years have had 
this brought home to them very forcibly. This, however, 
has no direct bearing on the unfortunate experience that you 
detail in your letter with regard to obtaining a small re- 
placement part, in view of what you say in regard to the 
standing of the firm in question, and it is to be hoped that 
such experiences are not common. There has been a great 
deal of progress made in the past two years in the mat- 
ter, not only of supplying replacement parts, but of doing 
so at reasonable prices, and there seems to be no doubt 
that as time goes on this will finally be brought down to 
a basis where it is on the same plane with that of any other 
business. 



SOME QUERIES ON A NUMBER OF SUBJECTS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

11,501.1 — I would like to ask a few questions: 

1. The advantages and disadvantages of a three-cylinder, four- 
cycle gas engine. 

2. If in a two-cycle engine there is just as much compression In 
pounds In the crankcase as in the cylinder at the joint time of 
compression. 

3. Take a racing machine, about how many r.p.m. does the en- 
gine go when the car Is traveling at 60 miles per hour? 

4. The duties of a mechanician on a racing machine. 
Warren, Mass. LOWELL S. ELLIS. 

1. The three-cylinder motor of the four-cycle type is much 
more difficult to balance so far as its power impulses are 
concerned, than the four-cylinder motor of the same type, 
which accounts for its rare use on the automobile. That is, 
whether the crankpins are placed 120 degrees apart round the 
circle, or two of them are in the same plane with the third at 
180 degrees, the order of firing is irregular, and though well- 
balanced mechanically, in the case of the 120-degree arrange- 
ment, its impulse balance is poor in either case. Although 
largely employed for stationary work, as well as to some 
extent in marine practice, we could never see that the three- 
cylinder motor had any particular advantages on the auto- 
mobile. However, there are authorities who are of the con- 
trary opinion, and if they wish to do so, they may come 
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forward in these columns in support of their side of the 
question, as it may be of interest to readers generally. 

2. This question is rather ambiguous, but we presume you 
mean by "at the joint time of compression," the moment that 
the charge is transferred from the crankcase to the combus- 
tion chamber, because when the piston is compressing, a 
fresh charge is being drawn into the crankcase. If this be 
correct, it is evident that the answer to your question must 
be "No." With the same degree of compression on either 
side of the transfer port, i. e., in the combustion chamber and 
in the crankcase, there could be no movement of the charge. 
As it is, the fresh charge is under a compression of any- 
where from 3 to 8 pounds, according to the design of the 
motor, while in the combustion chamber it is very slightly 
above atmospheric, thus permitting the inflow of the supply 
of fuel from the crankcase. The amount of pressure in the 
latter, the size of the ports and the like, are all calculated to 
permit of as quick a transfer as possible, as the port is only 
open for a very small fraction of a second. 

3. This naturally depends upon whether it is equipped with 
a high or a low-speed motor and what its gear ratio happens 
to be, so that it would be impossible to even approximately 
answer the question for this particular speed without know- 
ing something more about the car. In general, however, it 
might be placed at anywhere from 1,200 to 1,500 r.p.m., but 
as many of the cars in important road races average speeds 
as high or better than this for the whole distance, and go as 
fas as 00 to 95 miles on straight stretches, it is evident that 
their motors are capable of running much faster. 

4. While running, the chief duties of the mechanic are to 
watch the oil, and a special hand pump by means of which 
extra oil can be injected directly into the crankcase is usually 
provided. He also watches any other adjustments that can 
be made while under way, and when stopped for repairs or 
tires, assists the driver in making these, the rules under 
which most recent contests have been run providing that only 
the driver and his mechanic can attend to such things and 
that outside assistance will be sufficient to disqualify the car. 



MORE ABOUT THE COAL-BURNING STEAMER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

rl, 502.1— A good many people Interested in automobiles know 
of my efforts to bring out a steel-tired steam auto with no differ- 
ential and burning coal. I took the auto out last week and ran It 
about town. All went fine except the nre. I had 90 pounds of 
nut coal In the fire-box and It was Impossible to consume all the 
steam. Our village is very hilly, and going down hill with steam 
shut off the gauge would gain 110 pounds in one minute. I went 
up a 15 per cent, grade with nine men in the ear and the brakes 
on slightly. It turned corners perfectly, proving that a differential 
is not necessary with steel tires. I am now putting in a kerosene 
burner and a steam pump, so I can get water in the boiler with 
the auto standing still. I would like to know whether a mixture 
of gasoline and kerosene would be better than pure kerosene, and 
if so, in what proportions. By the way, I got up 16 pounds 
pressure in 9 1-2 minutes with kindling wood, before I put on coal 
Oneonta, N. Y. M. W. HAZELTON. 

We cannot advise you about the gasoline-kerosene mixture 
from personal experience, but if you get a burner specially 
made for kerosene it would probably be best to stick to that 
fuel. In any case, the proper proportions of a mixture could 
only be determined by experiment in each individual car. 
But what is the matter with coal? As you have succeeded 
with it so far, it would seem that a little ingenuity would 
enable you to fix up some sort of a lire-controller to prevent 
such wasteful generation of steam. 



BOOKS ON MOTOR CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,503.]— Will you please let me know If there is anything pub- 
lished that covers the subject of the construction of gasoline mo- 
tors, more particularly the setting or adjusting of the valves. 

Somervllle, Mass. q_ p_ BIAGIOTTI. 

There seems to be a lack of works of a technical nature 
on the subject of the design and construction of the auto- 



mobile motor so that it is impossible to refer you to any 
single work from which you can obtain the information you 
are in search of. "Elements of Gas Engine Design," by 
Sanford A. Moss, M.S. Ph.D., and Roberts "Gas Engine 
Handbook," may give you what you want, although the latter 
is not only old, but is devoted to stationary practice. "The 
Automobile Pocketbook," by E. W. Roberts, M.E., may come 
closer to the requirements, though but a small part of it is 
devoted to the motor. Other works are "The G.n Engine," 
by F. R. Hutton, M.E. Ph.D., and "Gas, Gasoline and Oil 
Engines," Gardner D. Hiscox, M.E., but neither of these frlls 
within the requirements as set forth by your inquiry. 



WANTED: A DEFINITION OF "INERTIA." 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

r 1,504.1— Please give me in your VLetters Interesting and In- 
structive" a good definition of the word inertia. A number or 
auto cranks, myself Included, lately got into an argument rela- 
tive to the proper meaning of this word. I gave a definition as 
follows: Inertia is the resistance that a body offers against a 
change in its position. Anything from your columns will be great- 
ly appreciated. r. g. McCREIGHT. 

Camden, S. C. 

Inertia is that property of a body by which it tends 10 
continue in the state of rest or motion in which it may be 
placed, until acted upon by some force. As used by the non- 
technical, it is almost universally employed in the former 
sense, i. e., that of the resistance which a body offers against 
a change in its position, an inert body usually being intended, 
so that your definition is perfectly correct so far as it goes. 
The popular impression is that only inert bodies have inertia, 
it being likewise generally thought that a moving body is 
possessed of momentum alone, whereas an object at rest is 
possessed of inertia, and the same object in movement has 
both momentum and inertia. 



INFORMATION WANTED ON COMPLETE GEARS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

ri.605.1 — Could you direct me to any one company that furnishes 
running gears, complete, minus tires? That is, everything neces- 
sary for the chassis of an automobile, but not in their assembled 
state, the parts to bo put together by the buyer. 

Louisville, Ky. H . E . HARRTMAK. 

You will find several advertisers of such materials in our 
columns, to whom we can recommend you. Vast quantities 
of motors and parts are now being turned out by independent 
manufacturers, and the components of a complete car may 
now be purchased from a jobbing house or from a number of 
different makers, each one supplying his own specialty. 



A RECOMMENDATION FOR DECARBONIZER 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

ri.506.i— With pleasure I write that I have been using the Ra- 
dium Decarbonizer on a Frayer-Mlller 24-horsepower car (air- 
cooled) for the last ten months as per direction, which Is very 
3 mple, with perfect satisfaction. It has been now fifteen months 
since I had the cylinders scraped of carbon and I used the car for 
thirteen months before I had the valves ground. I have been 
running this car now for four years, winter and summer, in my 
professional work, besides taking extended tours with my family 
taring my yearly vacations, and I must say that the car is run- 
ning perfectly fine with the above treatment. I have no trouble 
of overheating or pre-lgnltion. 

Erle ' Pa - P. T. JOHNSON. M.D. 

AN EXPERIENCE WITH DECARBONIZER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

nJit^'r 1 " answcr t0 Mr- Stark's question (1,497) regarding 
It ™. 1 have used 11 a 113 several of my friends have used 

man, r.^" S ° far results have been all claimed for it by the 
brand n, ^"- ., Several ° f friends and myself used a certain 
it wa, th? a ' ew weeks a » ""-"on galore. Whether 

know* T t, I 0t the o11 ' or '""elves, I do not know, but I 4« 
DecTrboni^r f anv ° th " °" carbonizing. The 

iZ ?° ,T W ?, rked flne and so far there 1= »° indication of 
DuTuth. Minn" nderS " P ' St ° nS - F " C ' « 
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THERE are not many firms in this country, nor for that 
matter abroad, who can look back upon 16 consecutive 
years of automobile manufacturing, and for that reason the 
sixteenth annual announcement of the Apperson Brothers 
Automobile Company is of more than the usual interest. Its 
purpose is to present an entirely new car of the medium- 
powered type to sell at a low price, and is coupled with the 
statement that the company has largely increased its manu- 
facturing facilities and is planning to turn out 2,000 cars 
during the coming year. While "Model O," which is the 
official designation of the newcomer, is a new production and 
in a field that the Apperson Brothers Company has not 
entered hitherto, it takes but a glance at the specifications 
and the photographs of the car to reveal the fact that it is 
almost an absolute replica of the standard Apperson cars of 
higher power, on a slightly smaller scale. 

Characterized Throughout by Apperson Features. 

This is at once evident upon making an inspection of the 
motor, which is constructed with the independent cylinder 
castings and oppositely disposed valves in outboard ports 
that have always distinguished the Apperson motor. The 
valve lifters and cages are of a specially designed type made 
with a view to reducing the noise, and for their enduring 
qualities. The half-time shafts operating the valves are 
enclosed in the crankcase, and either can be withdrawn at 
the end of the motor without interfering with the adjustment 
of any of the other 
working parts. In 
order to be able to 
compensate for 
wear, the valve lift- 
ers are provided 
with a device which 
permits of adjusting 
their length to suit 
•hat of the valve 
stem. 

While the motor 
appears to be an ab- 
solute copy of the 
larger Apperson en- 
S'nes, it is not 
mer <=iy a reproduc- 
er- of the latter. 
bu « has been spe- 
cially designed for 
'he purpose, the 



valve 




Ports, com- Showing the Situation of the Magneto and Wiring on the Apperson 1909 Small Car. 



pression, exhaust clearance, timing and other matters per- 
taining to the production of an efficient high-speed motor 
having been carefully worked out in the design. The motor 
normally develops 28 to 32 horsepower, but has shown as 
high as 38 horsepower on the brake. Its rating under the 
A.L.A.M. formula is 30.4 horsepower. Every part has been 
carefully jigged in the factory, making them all interchange- 
able for replacements or repairs. The carbureter is of the 
type made in the home factory and employed on the Apper- 
son product, while a mechanically operated, force-feed type 
of lubricator is fitted to take care of this essential, oil being 
delivered directly to the bearings. For ignition, the standard 
equipment will consist of a set of accumulators and a four- 
unit coil, a dual ignition system with independent plugs 
served by a high-tension magneto being catalogued as an 
extra. A fin tubular radiator of the vertical pattern, such as. 
has characterized Apperson cars for some time past, is em- 
ployed, its head-on outline having been altered somewhat 
by the adoption of an extension to meet the forward end of 
the dust pan extending under the engine and which serves- 
to keep the working parts of the motor and transmission 
free from road dirt and grit. A fan flywheel of the latest 
type has been adopted on the motor and tests, as well as 
service try-outs, have shown that this aids materially in the- 
cooling of the motor. In this and many ways, the pains- 
taking attention that has been paid to every detail of the 
design of the new Apperson small car are apparent. 

The contracting 
band type of clutch 
which has always- 
been an Apperson 
feature, has been 
perpetuated in this 
new small car of 
the same make, con- 
sisting of a cast 
steel brake band 
contracting on a 
circular bronze 
drum. In fact, this 
Apperson clutch has 
been in use ever 
since 1895 without 
any change what- 
ever, and certainly 
this length of time 
in service is suffi- 
cient to substantiate 
the makers' claim- 
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Two Spark Plugs Are Carried Over Each Intake Valve. 



that it is one of the most reliable types of clutch ever put 
on an automobile. The gear-set is what is familiarly known 
as the selective type, giving three forward speeds and re- 
verse and controlled by the usual single side lever. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the fact that the gear-set hous- 
ing is all one piece, consisting of a single aluminum casting, 
and what is far more important, that the change speed gears 
and shafting can be lifted out intact without any further pre- 
hminaries than the removal of the cover of the case, it not 
being necessary to touch a bolt or nut aside from this. In 
fact, there is not a nut or bolt in the interior of the housing 
so there is nothing whatever to work loose and cause trouble' 

The design of this gear-set has been thoroughly worked out 
from years of actual experience, and the makers are of the 
opinion that it more closely approaches the distinction of 
being fool-proof" than any other on the market. The gears 
are made from the best grade of Krupp chrome-nickel steel, 
which is generally conceded to be the best possible for the 
purpose, while the shafts are supported on the latest pattern 
of New Departure ball-bearings. The latter are specially 
designed to take both thrust and radial loads and are fitted 
with two rows of balls, instead of one, as is usual 

So far as the description goes, it will be noted that the 
car has the hall-mark of the Apperson factory stamped all 
over lt , in that, with few exceptions in the shape of detailed 
refinements here and there, which are to be looked for in 
every new production, it exactly follows those lines that have 
always _ distinguished Apperson motor design and construc- 
tion. It .s in the final drive by propeller shaft that the most 
radical and probably the only divergence of importance from 
what have come to be Apperson standards has been made 
th,s firm having always been strong and persistent advocates 



of the double chain drive. So far as theit 
regular models of higher power are con- 
cerned, this is still adhered to, the adop- 
tion of the shaft drive on the smaller 
merely being a recognition of the fact that 
it is better adapted to the car of medium 
power and speed. The universal joints 
employed on this shaft drive are of the 
very latest type and are protected by oil 
and dust-proof housings. When carrying 
its normal load, the motor, gear-set and 
rear axle are practically in the same hori- 
zontal plane. The standard gear ratio em- 
ployed is 3 to I. 

Some of the Chassis Specifications. 

Following standard practice, the frame 
is of the usual pressed steel, channel sec- 
tion construction amply reinforced, and is 
carried on semi-elliptic springs front and 
rear, the former measuring 40 inches in 
length and the latter 50 inches. The 
springs are attached with a view to preventing breakage 
under the most strenuous conditions of service. The steer- 
ing gear is of the usual worm and segment type that is en- 
tirely proof against movement from road shocks, while the 
brakes are of the internal expanding and external contract- 
ing types placed in hubs on the rear wheels. The former con- 
stitute the emergency brake, operated by hand lever, while 
the latter are employed as the service brakes. The forward 
axle is a one-piece drop-forging of Vanadium steel and of 
I-beam section. The spring saddles are forged integral with 
it, while the steering heads are carried on ball-bearings. 
I' or the rear axle equipment, what is commonly known as a 
floating type has been adopted, but it has been specially de- 
signed so that the driving wheels stand on "plumb spokes," 
a feature to be found in but very few cars. This prevents 
spreading of the wheels and makes a much easier running 
and faster car. Thirty-four by 4-inch wheels are used, the 
wheelbase being no inches. With a three or four-passenger 
body, the new Apperson Model O, lists at $2,250, and $2,400 
with a five-passenger touring body. Deliveries are already 
being made of this newcomer to the Apperson fold. 

The "Jack-Rabbit," Model K, 50-55 horsepower, seven- 
passenger touring car and three-passenger runabout; the 
YTH 1 v 40 " 4S " horse P° wer . seven-passenger touring car; the 
• lodel M, 35-40-horsepower car, with three, four or five- 
passenger bodies, and the Apperson 50-55-horsepower, six- 
cylinder, seven-passenger touring car, will all be continued, 
so that in designing this latest addition to the Apperson line, 
it Has been the chief object of the manufacturers to extend 
neir price range in order to be able to participate in the 
Z ,l a " d 11 , " creasin K demand that is daily making itself felt 
for the well-built car of medium price and power. 
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MAKING A 4,000 FOOT CLIMB. 

What appears to be a record demon- 
stration run was made June 27 by Ed- 
win G. Woolley, Jr., in a 1908 Rambler 
roadster, who covered 36 miles from 
Salt Lake City to the top of Parley's 
Canyon Divide, over a 4,000-foot grade. 
Three passengers were carried and 
the route was through occasional 
stretches of sand and three miles of 
rutty clay road. For the first twelve 
miles the car ran on high gear, and 
the remaining distance was covered on 
the intermediate, the low gear not being 
used at all. Gasoline consumption for 
the entire trip was reported not to ex- 
ceed three gallons. The roadster 
which made this climb has now covered 
1,054 miles without having made a miss. 

The mountain ranges to the east of 
Salt Lake City present grades that are 

extremely difficult to surmount. The altitude of Salt Lake 
City itself is over 5,000 feet above the level of the sea and 
the mountains of Utah tower above the city from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet more. The divide mentioned above is one of the 





Edwin G. Woolley, Jr., Making Record 4,000 Climb In Rambler Roadster. 



have gradients of 50 per cent., and this feature is what 
gives San Francisco its imposing sky line when viewed from 
the bay, as the houses have the appearance of being piled on 
top of one another. The points of vantage on the hills 
present scenes of great beauty, embracing the broad Pacific 
on the west, San Francisco bay and its islands on the east, 
and the active commerce and densely populated districts of 
the city with distant mountains as a background. 



Arthur C. 



Cadillac Runabout on Twin Peaks. 



altitudes that separates the waterflow, the streams on the 
west side flowing into the Great Salt Lake and those on the 
east finding their outlet in the Colorado river. The Wasatch 
range which constitutes the divide, 
runs north and south through central 
Utah. The Uintah range from east to 
west connects at Strawberry valley. 



IN THE WONDERFUL PARKS OF LOS ANGELES. 

In no spot in the world is the benefit of irrigation more 
apparent than at Los Angeles, Cal. The city, its surround- 
ing parks and contiguous territory, is a veritable paradise of 
vegetation, semi-tropical in its nature, while vast stretches 
of country immediately encompassing, that are as yet up 
irrigated, have the appearance of a desert. 

Los Angeles was settled by the Spaniards as Pueblo de 
Nuestra Sefiora La Reina de los Angeles (City of Our Lady 
the Queen of the Angels) in 1781, and until 1847 alternated 
with Monterey as the seat of the Mexican Government in 
California. It was captured from the Mexicans after some 
resistance in 1846 by General Stockton. The city is the 
possessor of 3,700 acres of magnificent parks and botanical 
gardens known as Elysian, Westlakc, Eastlake, Hollenbeck. 
Griffiths. Central and Plaza parks. 



UP SAN FRANCISCO'S HILLS, 

Twin Peaks, the highest altitude on 
the peninsula on which San Francisco 
is built, form a background to one of 
the leading thoroughfares of the City 
of the Golden Gate, and are 900 feet 
n 'gh. Some idea of the grade per- 
centage may be obtained from the pho- 
tograph in which Arthur C. Hull, of 
that city, is depicted climbing one of 
the peaks in a Cadillac runabout. Pa- 
nne Heights next approach in altitude 
the Twin Peaks, but are somewhat 
ower, while Nob Hill, which contains 
t"e palatial residences of the California 
money kings, is about 300 feet high 
and well adapted for habitation, 
the streets north and west of Mar- 
' street st *e boldly at the hills and 




W. M. Hill's Wlnton (Which Has Traveled 38,000 Miles) In Elysian Park, Los Angeles. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE AUTOMOBILE S GROWTH. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— The last of the picturesque stages that 
have traveled over Indiana roads since pioneer days are disap- 
pearing, and within a few months it is likely not one will be 
left. The automobile has supplanted them gradually during the 
last two years. Although Indiana prides itself on its rapid 
development, there are two counties untouched by railroads, 
while a third county has only one railroad touching one corner. 

Within the last two months a number of new companies have 
been organized for the purpose of operating automobile lines, 
and all are meeting with success. Last week the Greensburg, 
Napoleon, and Osgood Rapid Transit Company was organized, 
with $5,000 capital, and will operate an automobile line between 
those points, with headquarters at Napoleon. A twelve-pas- 
senger Rapid 'bus has been purchased. 

George Straub, of Corydon, who has owned the horse-drawn 
stage between Corydon and New Albany for years, has decided 
that an automobile would be more profitable. He is organizing 
a company, and an automobile 'bus will be purchased soon. 

The Connersville Motor Transit Company has made a success 
of an effort to use automobiles in place of street cars in that 
city. Two twelve-passenger cars make regular trips to different 
parts of the city and to the suburbs, with a five-cent fare. 

Recently the Richmond Transportation Company was organ 
lzed at Richmond, and has been operating a twelve-passenger 
car between that city and Reid Memorial Hospital, touching a 
large residence section not reached by city street cars. So far 
as known, this experiment has been the only unsuccessful one in 
Indiana, and the company is not ready to quit, believing the plan 
is practicable. It was found that the car in service did not have 
sufficient power to climb the hills, and a new one is to be pur- 
chased. 

Temple, Tex.— Another addition to the rapidly increasing 
list of automobile stage lines was made last week when two 
22-horsepower cars were put in operation between this city and 
Marlin. Although the two places are but 35 miles apart, the 
round trip by railroad requires a day and a half. Some agita- 
tion for an interurban electric line which had been made 
attracted the attention of J. F. Robinson, of San Antonio, and 
as the result of his investigations he decided to establish the 
ff„ ™ e ™ ute wi " inclu <k 'he villages of Oenaville, Blevins. 
Belfalls, Chilton and Mooreville. 

Dallas Tex.-A regular automobile stage service was insti- 
tuted July 22 by the Dallas Motor Car and Transit Company 
between Sanger s Corner and East Dallas. Two large cars of 
the sight-seeing type are in use, and it is expected to make the 
np in 20 minutes when Ross avenue is finished. At present 
the cars have to take to the side streets in places, and the 
schedule cannot be maintained. Cars leave at each end every 
twenty minutes from 6 a.m till 12 midnight. J. A. Bergfeld 
is president of the company, which has its shops at Monarch 
ana (jarrett avenues. 

ceWed^r ? C ~ The P ° St ° ffice Apartment has re- 
ceived the five electnc mail wagons for which it contracted 
recently and will put them into commission immediately, sup- 
planting he present horse and wagon collection system. 
They w,„ b supplemented August , s by two more cars 
provided and run by letter carriers, a „ allowance for this 
purpose having been made. When all are in operation eigh 
men and twelve horses will be saved in the city mail ol- 
lection service. 

New York Times:-In this "horseless age" the sprinkling 
of streets with water ,s going out of fashion. Thirty-three 
miles of Boston s thoroughfares are now either under oil 
calcium chloride or "tarvc," a mixture much used on subur-' 
ban h.ghways In New York top dressings of oil have been 
tncd successfully m the parks. To the automobile's pro- 
pensity of stripping the highway of its surface coveri wp 
shall owe the abolition of street dust altogether, and this will 
certainly be one of the greatest boons it can confer. 



Salvationists Adopt Auto.— The founder and leader of the 
Salvation Army, General Booth, began his summer campaign in 
Dundee, Scotland. From that city he journeyed southward, 
preaching in Penh, Newburgh and Tayport. This year he is 
making use of an automobile, painted white, with "Salvation 
Army" on each side in gilt letters. Whenever the General desires 
to preach— whether it be on the country highway, or on the 
common of a town— the car stops and an adjutant unfurls a 
huge green umbrella. Drums and fifes then proclaim that the 
Army will hold a meeting. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The latest addition to the equipment of 
the Minneapolis Fire Department is a Wolfe touring car, which 
has been purchased for the use of Chief J. R. Canterbury. The 
car is made in Minneapolis, and is now in daily service as the 
chief's wagon. It is stationed at the city hall, and has been first 
on the ground at so many fires recently that the members of 
downtown companies arc asking for motor engines and carts. 

Baltimore, Md.— The Baltimore Taxicab Company was re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of Delaware with a capital 
stock of $150,000. The incorporators are George W. Knapp, 
Charles E. Ford, W. S. Belding, N. B. Loeb, Wilson J. Carroll, 
all of this city, and Charles Berg, of Philadelphia. The com- 
pany will operate ten cars of 20 horsepower beginning next 
month. E. H. Clarke will manage the business. 

Ogden, Utah. — In a few days several large sightseeing 
automobiles will be put in service from the mouth of the 
Ogden canyon up as far as the Oaks for the benefit of can- 
yon visitors. The company which will operate the line has 
been incorporated as the Ogden Canyon Automobile Com- 
pany; J. S. Corlow is president; Albert Scowcroft, vice-presi- 
dent, and Joe Decker, secretary and treasurer. 

Bunceton, Mo. — An automobile stage service may soon be 
established between this town and Boonville and Tipton. Mayor 
O. H. Cramer and one or two others have been working quieuy 
to this end, and have received much encouragement. A single 
16-passenger car will be purchased to start with, and if the 
demand is sufficient another may be added. 

Council Bluffs, la.— Plans are under consideration for the 
establishment of an auto bus line between this city and the 
Iowa School for the Deaf. A car will be run from the corner 
of Pearl street and Broadway every hour. Other lines may 
be started later. Among those interested in the project are 
R Knudson. J. R. McPherson and Henry Sperling. 
Louisville, Ky — The police department of this city has just 
acquired two automobile wagons, and a 45-horsepower car 
lias been purchased for Millmore Tyson, chief of the fire 
department. The chiefs auto has a large box on behind to 
carry his fire togs and is equipped with a powerful searchlight. 

Clarkston, Wash.— Clarkston now boasts a passenger auto- 
mobile which runs between here and Lewiston. J. W. Horton 
and Scott Cowan are the owners and expect to have the 
machine make regular trips every half hour. If well pat- 
ronized they will add another in the fall. 

Kansas City, Mo.— This city may see its first taxicabs in ser- 
vice before the first of next year. Several local men of promi- 
nence are said to have organized a company to introduce them 
nere ; twenty-five will probably be ordered to start with, similar 
to those now in use in New York and other Eastern cities. 

Washington, D. C.-The District of Columbia Water De- 
partment has added to its already very complete equipment 
a 3,000-Pound Franklin truck, to be used as an emergency 
mil'.. u ' acquisiti °n has a speed of approximately 20 
rennL 3 " h ° Ur c a " d was constructed especially to meet the 
requirements of the work. 

beiw^nT"! 6 ' Fla T An auto "'obile line has been established 
Star a, t I MU ' berry and is a money-making propo- 
T: 1S T ha «""« a great many passengers. 

Pla!s7nd fr 6 ' Ind r Charles Sibley, of New Harmony, has 
f on thai to Way t ;, ,he cstabli =hment of an automobile line 
"oni that town to Mount Vernon. 
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DETROIT TO NEW YORK IN AN ELECTRIC 



e it; 



AFTER being eleven days on the road, during which they 
covered 916 miles, G. M. Bacon, chief engineer of the 
Anderson Carriage Company, Detroit, Mich., and G. D. Fair- 
grieve, one of the company's sales representatives, rolled into 
New York City in a Detroit electric, conclusively demonstrat- 
ing that the electric vehicle has other fields than that of city 
work alone. In other words, there is no reason why it cannot 
be considered as an ideal car for a leisurely tour anywhere 
in the Eastern States where charging stations are numerous 
and never very far apart. The entire trip was made at an 
average speed of II 1-2 miles an hour, and 63 miles was the 
average distance covered on each charge of the battery, 
despite the great amount of mud and road under construc- 




Startlng from the Pontchartraln at Detroit. 

tion that the electric tourists were compeled to plough 
through en route. With the exception of a single puncture, 
received just this side of Buffalo, and the necessity for 
tightening the chains at Geneva, not an adjustment was made 
on the car in the entire trip, the other three tires not even 
being pumped, although the car weighs 2,000 pounds and 
carried 150 pounds of supplies, equivalent to a third passenger. 

During the course of their leisurely trip, which was not 
undertaken with a view to making a record of any kind, but 
merely to show what the Detroit electric was capable of, the 
tourists had many amusing experiences. They were badly 
hindicapped by not knowing the country through which they 
were passing, and, in consequence, could not outline any 
schedule that would insure their reaching a charging station 
at the end of each day's trip, but despite this they were not 
delayed on that account at any time. One of their most 
interesting experiences grew out of this lack of knowledge of 
the country and it shows that with a little resourcefulness 
an electric may be run anywhere through a populated coun- 
try. According to one of their informants, current was 
obtainable at Ashtabula, O., but upon arrival there they found 
tney had been misinformed. They were then 30 to 40 miles 
Tom Erie, Pa., the next large place on their route, and it 
was naturally out of the question to travel that distance, 
ey pushed on, however, and a stop was made at Coneaut, 
.where connection was made by throwing a wire over the 
trolley line, and a half barrel of water used as a horse 
rough was utilized as a resistance through which to cut down 
"e 550-volt current to the required strength for charging the 
. U P° n arriving at Little Falls, N. Y., a place that 

It t h , COUnted on as a recharging station, it was found 
■ . the electric t'Sht and power plant had shut down for the 
eve" they KOt there - The obli S'"8 attendant, how- 

w' ° ne ° f the exciters to accommodate them and the 
crltTb* received . their fu " charge before morning, no diffi- 
y eing experienced anywhere along the route to get a 



full charge over night. An experience practically identical 
with what they encountered at Little Falls awaited them at 
Hudson, N. Y., but the sight of an electric car on a long 
jaunt aroused so much interest that aid was always forth- 
coming and no charge was made for the accommodation in 
any instance, though if the current had been paid for at the 
usual prevailing rates the cost of the trip, so far as "juice" 
was concerned, would have been about $8 to $9, as the cat 
was only on charge 84 hours during the trip. 

The only time that the car was unable to run was between 
Pittsford and Menden, just this side of Rochester. There 
the electric tourists found themselves on a high-crowned, 
yellow clay road with the rain coming down hard and no 
chains on the driving wheels. To have gone any further 
would have meant the ditch, as it was impossible to run 
without having the car skid all over the road, which shows 
that it is a good thing to have chains along. 

The average mileage of 64 miles on a charge does not repre- 
sent anything near the maximum covered without a stop for 
"juice," despite the extremely adverse weather and road con- 
ditions, all of which tend to cause an electric to consume 
power at an excessive rate for the distance covered. From 
Buffalo to Rochester, a distance of 77.9 miles, the rain came 
down heavily for all except 14 miles of the way, making the 
roads very heavy, in spite of which the distance was covered 
on a single charge. From Albany to New York there was 
rain for practically the entire distance, as was the case in 
Ohio and further west in New York; many of the State roads 
were ploughed up in the course of rebuilding. The chains 
were kept on all the way from Albany in, but the distance 




Aicendlng One of the Many Grades Near Erie, Pa. 

from Poughkeepsie to New York City was easily made on a 
single charge in spite of the adverse road conditions. 

Bad going did not prevent an excellent showing where dis- 
tance was concerned, the car averaging about 84 miles a day, 
the high odometer reading being accounted for by the fact 
that in numerous cases it was necessary to make detours of 
several miles to avoid roads that were closed on account of 
construction, and owing to the numerous demonstrations of 
the little Detroit electric that were given in every town where 
the tourists made a stop. Messrs. Bacon and Fairgrieve 
were determined to go as far as they could without meeting 
any extreme conditions, or until the task of getting along 
began to exceed the pleasure and profit to be gotten out of 
the trip. On being compelled to push or tow, they were 
going to ship the car home, but they never even came within 
hailing distance of that misfortune. The Detroit electric in 
which they made the run from Detroit to the metropolis is 
equipped with a 48-volt Elwell-Parker motor, driving to 
the rear wheels by chain, and a 24-cell, 11 MV Exide battery. 
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Z/JfiT SOra ®0£E AWD STROKE IN RACING. 

The results of the recent Grand Prix race certainly 
seem not to warrant the continuation of the 155 mm 
maximum bore rule for another year. The French de- 
signers who proposed and supported this rule have been 
the first to admit its defects; and, although they have 
been accused of self-interest and of wishing to establish 
such rules as w.ll practically assure a French victory 
their position is, nevertheless, quite justifiable. It is un- 
demable that tires under present high speed racing con- 
ditions introduce an extremely undesirable element of 
luck into the contest. 

In the list of proposed amendments, one which has 
found considerable backing is to limit the stroke as well 
as the bore. S. F. Edge, the well-known English racing 
man is quoted as saying that it is a mistake not to take 
the stroke into consideration, as it will result in engines 
of abnormal length of stroke, which are verv severe on 
the mechanism and tires, and at the same time cause a 
considerable amount of vibration throughout the chassis. 
I feel sure that the tremendous failure of tires through- 
out the Grand Prix race was due, to a large extent to 

w ^ Str ° ke enl P'°y ed in manv of the engines " 
Mr. Edge comments. 

A glance at the specifications shows that the average 
stroke of the engines has increased from 6.08 inches in 



1907 to 6.63 inches in 1908, in spite of the fact that the 
. limited fuel consumption rules in 1907 seemed to favor 
long-stroke engines. It is hard to believe, however, that 
this increase alone was responsible for the terrible 
slaughter of tires. All designers have a pretty close 
realization of the maximum permissible piston speed, and 
when they increase the stroke they may be depended upon 
to decrease the maximum number of revolutions per 
minute in proportion. Besides, any increase in the stroke 
means an increase in the height of the engine, and con- 
sequent raising of the center of gravity — something never 
to be risked on a racing car. The true explanation of the 
unprecedented amount of tire troubles will very probably 
be found in the increased weight of the cars, which aver- 
aged 300 to 400 pounds heavier than those of last year. 
This extra weight was, in most cases, placed directly over 
the rear axle, with the idea of securing better adhesion. 
With the size and strength of the tires remaining the 
same, and speed increased, the result was to be expected. 

Another proposition, which seems to strike much more 
closely at the root of the difficulty, is to still further de- 
crease the maximum bore. Mr. Edge proposes 127 mm., 
which translates to a few thousandths over five inches. 
Such a rule would certainly eliminate tire troubles, both 
by lightening the cars and by reducing their speed. The 
question then arises as to whether the reduction of the 
speed would not take away so many of the spectacular 
features of the race as to preclude any possibility of its 
being a financial success. Many of the constructors 
assert, however, that they can build cars of this size with 
a speed of 90 miles an hour, which ought to furnish 
enough excitement, and, owing to the greater regularity 
to be expected when the disturbing element of tires is 
removed, the finishes should be closer and more exciting. 
The danger to drivers and to spectators would be de- 
creased, and as the engines would be held at their maxi- 
mum power for a larger part of the time, the test for 
them would be even more severe. The list of entries 
would be more representative, as most makers could 
enter cars that would be practically stock models, and 
would thus avoid an expense at present often prohibitive. 
On the whole, the 127 mm. bore amendment seems well 
worth trying, and it should go far toward solving the 
problem of how to make automobile racing a sane and 
profitable sport. 

While this year's Vanderbilt participants are limited 
neither m bore nor stroke, but must have a minimum 
and m U st not exceed a maximum weight, it is generally 
believed that the fourth race for the famous cup will be 
me concluding one wherein speed alone is unconfined, 
except by what strains and stresses the tires will with- 
stand, which factor, of necessity, must contain some- 
thing ,„ the way of luck. As soon as a limit is placed 
ZhM ' may be that the spectacular features in auto- 
moDiie racing which attract the public will be extracted 
sufficiently to cause a diminution in interest. Further- 
makers - both here and abroad, are now con- 
Zrrv Ilf T ng has lost much of value to the in- 
dustry, though those who dissent are still industriously 

which , continue to support those big events 
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PLANS FOR THE NEXT GARDEN SHOW. 

The show committee of the A. L. A. M. has awarded to S. R. 
Ball for the fifth year the contract for the decorative work of the 
Madison Square Garden show. The general architectural scheme, 
prepared by \V. W. Knowles, will be something entirely different 
from any previous show, and it is predicted that it will be ef- 
fectively pleasing. 

TIRE MAKERS WILL STOP PRICE CUTTING. 

Cleveland, 0., Aug. 11. — In a continuation of the effort to 
put a stop to price cutting, another meeting of the tire manu- 
facturers was held in this city to-day. Nothing very definite 
was decided upon, and it is thought that another meeting will 
be held some time before September. At the meeting to-day, 
which was fairly well attended, the impression prevailed that 
the best methods of stopping the price cutting would be to cut 
the dealers' percentage of profit, thus giving him practically no 
opportunity to cut to the consumer. It is also possible that the 
list price will be shaded somewhat this year. 

The "International Motor League" of Buffalo was also con- 
sidered at the meeting this morning. 

Any changes in the list prices of tires will go into effect 
September 1, and any changes in dealers' discounts will also 
be announced at that time. 



A. C. A. PLANS A LIGHT CAR RACE. 

The governors of the Automobile Club of America have 
approved of a scheme to run a 200-mile race for light cars 
in connection with the scheduled race at Savannah, Ga., on 
Thanksgiving Day under European rules, and have handed 
the project over to the club's contest committee. 

Under the proposed limitations each car must have a 
minimum weight of 850 pounds and the equivalent of a 
maximum of 33-4 inches cylinder diameter for a four-cylinder 
motor, or an equivalent in effective surface for motors of a 
different number of cylinders. This would give a range of 
7-50 inches to 2.65 inches for four-cycle motors from one 
to eight cylinders, and 6.35 to 2.24 inches for two-cycle 
motors from one to eight cylinders. The club announces that 
the course will be completed by October 1. 



DISTANCE ENDURANCE TOURS ARE EDUCATION. 

One big manufacturing concern unquestionably believes in 
long-distance endurance tours, and this is what Col. Charles 
Clifton, of the George N. Pierce Company, has to say : 

We mix in these national tours for a purpose. It is educa- 
tion and we have come firmly to the opinion that the proper 
thing to do is to send men from the factory working force to 
travel on the cars as observers. In making such a trip our 
men gain a knowledge which cannot be secured in the ordinary 
testing trip. They ride on cars driven as cars would not be 
driven in regular tests. In fact, were our men to go out to 
test cars and abuse them as they have to be abused on these 
great tours I can firmly say that we would drop them from our 
list, for the wear and tear placed on a car in one of these two- 
thousand mile trips is much more severe than any wear and 
tear which even the most foolish owner would put his car 
tr > in a trip. We want to make a car to stand up under any- 
one who may happen to become a purchaser. From the outset 
of the big tours we have competed for this reason and the ex- 
periences of each year have been carefully noted and incor- 
porated in the cars of the next year. Our experiences have 
enabled us to produce a car which would do as those of this 
year did, go through two thousand miles without necessitating 

"-n? C of . evcn one stoc ' < equipment part in the long journey, 
he entire American automobile industry has been benefited 
'>y the victory of the Thomas car in the New York to Paris 
™ ce ' ^he Thomas has beaten European cars in a race around 
the world and the entire world has had cause to know that 
America builds cars capable of performing such a feat." 



PLANS FOR THE INDEPENDENTS' SHOW. 

The show committee of the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers' Association held a meeting August 5 to perfect 
arrangements for the Grand Central Palace show, which is 
to open New Year's Eve. Four schemes of decoration were 
considered, but none will be chosen until the next meeting, 
to be held within two weeks. In addition plans were made 
for the allotment of space among the different classes to be 
represented. All the main floor and part of the first gallery 
will be occupied by American and foreign pleasure vehicles. 
On the first balcony will be the taxicab division, the com- 
mercial vehicles and motorcycles. The motor and accessory 
manufacturers will be on the first and second balconies. A 
more liberal trade ticket plan will be followed, but the plan 
for demonstrators will be retained. 

Those present at the meeting were: H. O. Smith, chair- 
man; R. M. Owen, D. J. Post. Benjamin Briscoe and Alfred 
Reeves. E. Rand Hollander, representing the importers, is 
at present in Europe arranging for the foreign exhibits. 




Locomotive Motor Cabs in Philadelphia. 

TAXICABS INTRODUCED IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia. Aug. 10. — Taxicabs are now , in service at the 
hotels and railroad stations of Philadelphia. At the formal 
opening of the system President Claude S. Jarvis, of the Quaker 
City Cab Company, took Mayor Reyburn and two score other 
notables on a short run and afterwards entertained them at 
luncheon. The cabs are of the American Locomotive Company's 
make, finished in dark brown with yellow running gears. They 
were well tested on the opening day, many of them carrying 
six persons over some very rough roads, but no mishaps marred 
the celebration. 

OLDFIELD DRIVING A STEARNS. 

Lexington. Ky., Aug. 10.— Barney Oldfield and Charley Soules, 
his mate, opened the eyes of the farmers and horse breeders at 
the Blue Grass Fair to-day by putting up miles in 59 1-2 and 
593-4 seconds, respectively, in their Stearns racing machines. 
These figures both beat the State and track records. Barney in 
a three-mile match beat out Charley in An Oldsmobile, 

driven by Phil Barnes, walked away with the two-mile race 
for fully equipped cars. 
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BUSY PREPARING FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE 
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NEW YORK, Aug. 12.— With the return of Jefferson deMont 
Thompson, chairman of the A. A. A. Racing Board and 
Vanderbilt Cup commission, from a brief vacation spent in 
touring New England, preparations for the Vanderbilt race 
have received an appreciable impetus. 

Mr. Thompson is confident from correspondence and assur- 
ances he has received from manufacturers that the arrangements 
the commission has made for the elimination trial will not have 
been made in vain. Previous experience with the Vanderbilt 
race and the Glidden tour have invariably shown a tardiness in 
making nominations, the last day, as a rule, bringing the ma- 
jority. Though the entries for the cup race will close on Sep- 
tember 1, chance is given makers who later decide to enter the 
lists to secure the privilege of starting by the payment of a 
double entry after that date, up to October 1. 

chairman Thompson, . General Manager Pardington, of the 
Long Island Motor Parkway, and other A. A. A. officials are co- 
operating with the Nassau county supervisors in their efforts to 
enforce the speed laws on the roads of that county. The con- 
ference at the Mineola court house was the outcome of the 
commission's pledge to back up the Nassauvians in the matter 
by way of showing well deserved reciprocity for their liberal- 
mindedness in granting the use of their highways for the cup 
race and the practice and elimination trials incident thereto. 

It is probable that practice on the new course will be per- 
mitted candidates for the elimination trial by the Nassau super- 
visors between sunrise and 7 o'clock in the morning after Octo- 
ber 1. There will be, however, no let-up in the crusade that is 
about to be started against speeding on the county roads. 
Drivers of non-competing cars violating the laws in this re- 
spect will be arrested by the special motorcycle "cops" to be 
put on permanent duty, and so will also drivers of cup cars 
who exceed the speed limit outside of the hours set apart for 
the practice. 

Big Demand Early for Grand Stand. 

A big demand is already in evidence for Vanderbilt race 
boxes on the mammoth grandstand, which is to be built on the 
cement racing stretch at the starting and finishing point. So 
large has it been that the cup commission has decided to lease 
the limited number of front row boxes only to persons who 
will take them both for the elimination trials on October 10 
and the race on October 24. A. R. Pardington has issued a 
warning against purchasing boxes and seats from any persons 
claiming to be erecting stands along the motor parkway, in- 
asmuch as the cup commission has secured control of the land 
on both sides of the cement stretch to prevent spectators from 
locating outlaw stands. He says it will be impossible to get 
from such stands any extended view of the race or any details 
until long after it is over, since all telegraph and telephone 
wires will be under the control of the commission. 

The race will start, as usual, soon after daylight, and the 
grandstand, which is to be located on a portion of the new 
cement way, where the spectators are afforded the finest view 
of the cement course, will be reached directly by special trains 
on the Long Island Railroad. A branch of this road runs 
directly from Long Island City to Garden City, which is about 
four miles west of the beginning of the course. Although the 
regular trains do not run below Garden City at present, the 
tracks are in good repair as far as Bethpage, which is the eastern 
terminus of the parkway, and the railroad company proposes to 
run sidetracks to the rear of the grandstand. 

It may be possible for visitors to the race from a long dis- 
tance to take a sleeping car at Long Island City on the night 
preceding the race and remain in it on the grandstand side- 
tracks until the racing cars are called to the line at daylight, 
ever before have such complete arrangements been made for 



the accommodation of visitors to an automobile race. There 
will be 11 miles of elegant parking space on either side of the 
cement way, under the control of the Cup Commission. Heavy 
steel wire fences will line the parkway from beginning to end, 
so it will be impossible for cars to pack at any particular spot. 
They will be admitted at the Whaleneck avenue entrance, which 
is the eastern entrance and beginning of the parkway, and lined 
single file, in accordance with the official parking space diagrams. 
These spaces, together with boxes and seats in the grandstand, 
may be obtained by application to Jefferson deMont Thompson, 
chairman of the Vanderbilt Cup Commission, at the offices of 
the American Automobile Association, 437 Fifth avenue. 

Acme Six-Cylinder for Vanderbilt Cup. 

Formal entry of a six-cylinder Acme has been made for the 
Vanderbilt Cup race. It is nominated by the Acme Motor Car 
Company, of Reading, Pa., and will carry the colors of one of 
the Pennsylvania clubs affiliated with the American Automobile 




Trio of Packard« Trying the Motor Parkway Curves. 

Association. This company made its debut in the road racing 
game at the Savannah meet last March. Its car, which was 
also of the six-cylirder type, finished third in the big race for 
the Savannah cup, despite the fact that its pilot was inexperi- 
enced in the racing game and drove his machine on a rather 
conservative time schedule. Who will be its pilot over the Long 
Island course has not yet been determined, though negotiations 
are in progress with several racing drivers of repute. 

The racer will have a six-cylinder motor with five-inch bore 
and five-inch stroke. It is conservatively rated 60-horsepower 
at 1,000 r.p.m., but has been tested to upwards of 1,800 r.p.in. 
The cylinders are cast singly, with valves on opposite side*. 
The wheelbase is 116 inches, and the wheels, front and rear, are 
36 by 41-2 inches. The gasoline capacity will be about 40 Sa- 
lons, and the tank will be directly back of the driver's sea-. 
The car is so far advanced toward completion that much road 
testing of it is expected to be accomplished before the close ji 
the present month. . 

Entries of two Locomobiles and two Thomas racers are ind- 
ented in the next few days. 
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PROPERLY TIMING MAKE-AND-BREAK IGNITERS 



following : 



THERE is much more involved in the successful operation 
of the make-and-break ignition system than simply cor- 
rect timing of the break and proper insulation of stationary 
electrodes. In addition to these primary requirements are the 
A — The contact must have a sufficiently long dwell 
to permit the current to build up in 
the armature winding or the spark 
coil; B— The contact points, if of 
steel, must be reasonably clean and 
comparatively free from oil; C— The 
rocking electrode must not be worn 
so loose in its bearing that the mo- 
ment of break or the certainty of 
good electrical contact can be affected 
by its wabbling; D — The adjustable 
rods or stems actuating the igniters 
must be true and free in the cupped 
ends of the outer rocking arms. Fig. i shows approximately 
the customary section of the igniter cam. It will be seen that 
both the lifting and the descending faces are angular. In other 
words, contrary to the common practice in marine and station- 
ary engines, it is not what is known as a "snap" cam The 
object of this is to permit the cam to turn backward in case 
of a back k,ck without damaging the mechanism and without 
the complication of a trip finger. The effect of this angular 
descent is to make the precise moment of rupture a matter of 
some importance, since the arc traveled by the crank during 
the rollers descent is double the arc A. As is evident from the 




Ftg. l— customary cam 
profile for low -tension 
ignition. 





two'!ami and 3 - Illus "" a tlne difference in endurance of contact of 

dotted line indicating the path followed by the center of the 
roller, the movement of the roller is slow at the top of the cam 
and consequently the spark produced if the break occurs eg' 
with the center of the roller at B, is not as strong for the 
same flow of current as it would be with the roller C Again 
contact is made when the roller is at the same distance from 
the center of the cam as on the break, and the dwell in contact 
is therefore comparatively short in Fig. 2 and much greater 
in Fig. 3, as the angles shown in dotted lines indicate. It is 
easily possible for the dwell to be 
too short to produce an effective 
spark, and when a magneto is the 
source of current it is a safe rule 
that the electrodes shall make con- 
tact during at least the upper half 
of the cam's lift. 

If the contact points are of 
iridio-platinum they will wear very 
slowly, and the spark time will be 
but slightly affected by their wear. 
If, however, the contacts are steel 
they will burn away rather rapidly. This has the effect of 
changing the position of the outer arm of the igniter as shown 
in Fig. 4, and both reduces the dwell and causes the break to 
occur earlier than before. The rate at which this progressive 
change in timing goes on will depend partly on whether the 
magneto or battery is used, being usually greater with the lat- 




• •»• 4 — Effect of wear on 
the time of the break. 



Fig. a— How 

the contacts 
wear away. 



Fig. 6 — correcting 
tendency to shake. 



ter, and on the area of the surfaces in contact, being obviously 
greater when the available surfaces are small. An insulated 
stem which has been in use for some time and has been turned 
repeatedly to bring fresh surfaces in contact assumes finally 
a form resembling that at A in Fig. 5, and the 
contact finger has probably acquired the shape 
shown at B in the same sketch. When this con- 
dition is reached, if the contacts are continued 
further in service, it is probably necessary to 
change the angle of the outer arm owing to the 
limit of the igniter rod's adjustment having 
been reached. This arm usually is a taper fit on 
the rocking stem, and a little careful trial will 
establish a suitable position for it. It is essential occasionally 
to file the contacts clean and smooth, 
and at more frequent intervals to pol- 
I — ■ffl R-i ' sn them with emery cloth to remove 

"Tti|__ j!P tnc burned scale which forms on their 

" surfaces. 

In case the rocking stem wears 
loose and shows a tendency to wabble, 
it may be kept fairly steady by in- 
serting a washer at the outer end of 
the bearing as at D in Fig. 6. It 
should be remembered that the wab- 
bling tendency is chiefly promoted by 
the igniter rods themselves being crooked and bearing sidewise 
against the rocking arms. This has a further objection in that 
the friction of the rods against the arms on the first downward 
movement is more or less liable to cause a premature break, 
the rods should be guided entirely from below and should 
exert no pressure whatever against the igniter arms except in 
the vertical direction. 

The synchronizing of igniters is most easily and accurately 
done with the aid of one or two cells of battery and a volt- 
meter. If the battery is part of the standard reserve equip- 
ment it is not necessary to make any change in the connections, 
except to break the connection from 
the switch to the bus bar and insert 
the voltmeter. Then the spark lever 
is fully retarded and the flywheel 
turned to one of the dead positions, 
which are usually marked on it This 
position should be the breaking posi- 
tion for whichever igniter is in action 
at that instant. 

While contact is established the volt- 
meter will indicate the fact, and the 
instant contact is broken the needle 
will return to zero. Adjust the igniter 
rod up or down until on two or three 
successive trials the break occurs at 
exactly the right point, and see that tightening the locknut on 
"Lu rod does not change this adjustment. Turn the 

crank again and watch carefully the movement of the igniter 
tr°,vT te ; t COntact is mad <=- If it does not move up half its total 
Z 1 I "I?'*" U made ' take off ; K"iter plate, slacken 
"e taper fit of the outer arm on the rocking stem, and turn 

and ""V Very u SMgh ' Iy downward - Replace the igniter plate 
saLact J T 6 When the first cylinder has been 

cu OUT .7 1 m ? d ' ^ the SeCond ' and so on. I, is best to 
cu out all the cylinders except the one under test. 

it the advance and retard follow Mercedes lines, as in Fig. 
arms A "rt 3 back kick m! * have bent some of the 

rXrs he J J" teSte<1 by tUrm ' ng s,ow, y and "ofng « *" the 
oilers begin their ascent or descent at the same crank position. 

o herwi, Z T- bC " lade 10 do 80 ^ ^ding the arms, A, 
otherwise the timing will he for one position of advance only. 




Fig. 7— Bent arms 
may cause loss or 
synchronism. 
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HOW THE CLUBS ARE DOING EFFECTIVE WORK 
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HARTFORD CLUB DOING GOOD SIGN WORK. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 10. — One of the chief activities of 
the Automobile Club of Hartford at the present time is the 
sign-posting of the Connecticut roads in different parts of 
the State, so that the members of the sign post committee 
are now the busiest in the club. As is the case in a great 
many States, the roads in Connecticut came from nowhere 
and led to nowhere else until the local club undertook the 
work of putting up appropriate signs for the benefit of the 
visiting autoist, as well as the resident, for many of the 
latter could be lost on their own roads, so complete was the 
lack of information. The work will be continued until all 
the principal routes are posted. 

Preparations are now under way for the hill climb to 
be held under the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
Springfield, September 11. C. H. Gillette, vice-president of 
the Automobile Club of Hartford, has been requested to act 
as referee and has consented to do so. It is confidently predicted 
that the hill climb will be one of the largest and most successful 
ever held in Connecticut, as all the famous climbers have prom- 
ised their entries. 



COUNCIL BLUFFS TO HAVE A CLUB. 

Council Bluffs, Ia., July 31.— A meeting was held recently by 
a number of autoinobilists of this city to consider the formation 
of an automobile club, to be affiliated with the American Auto- 
mobile Association. The organization would act in conjunction 
with similar bodies at Davenport and Mason City, la., to form 
a state association. The meeting was presided over by M. 
VVoolman, president of a club formed here several years ago. 
Dr. T. B. Lacy, Dr. Jeffries and T. S. Davis were appointed a 
committee on organization. 



HARRIS BURG CLUB ERECTING SIGNS. 

Harrisburc, Pa., Aug. 10. — The Motor Club of Harrisburg 
has recently appointed a special sign board committee con- 
sisting of J. Clyde Myton, James McCormick, Jr., and Dr. 
John Oenslager for the purpose of placing sign boards along 
all the important roads entering the capital city of Pennsyl- 
vania and especially mark the short route running from this 
city to Gettysburg. The club has appropriated $150 for 
the sign board work and work has already been started. 

The Motor Club will hold an economy contest over the 
asphalt streets of the city next Saturday to show just how 
much mileage can be secured on a gallon of gasoline from 
various cars in their daily use in the city. Later in the 
month a similar contest will be held over country roads 
to show the relative use of fuel between city streets and 
country roads. 

GYMKHANA FOR ROCHESTER AUTO CLUB. 

Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 10. — The Rochester Automobile 
Club will hold its annual gymkhana at Genesee Valley Park 
Saturday, August 15. There will be twelve events, including 
the usual obstacle, potato and speed-judging races, and sev- 
eral new and original contests which are expected to pro- 
vide much amusement. The club is extending its activities 
in many other directions as well. Tuesday, August 11, will 
be Orphans' Day, and 140 cars are expected to come out to 
give the city's charges a run to Ontario Beach. Road signs 
are being placed on the roads leading to Syracuse. Nearly 
fifty members have taken advantage of the club arrange- 
ments w f ith the Canadian Custom House and are touring in 
that country. The total membership of the club is now 504, 
and it is still rapidly on the increase. 




"Jersey Justice" as Depicted by "Motor Record," the Official Organ of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club. 
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Charles B. Shanks. 



CHAS. B. SHANKS, STEARNS' SALESMANAGER. 

Cleveland, C, Aug. 10.— Charles B. Shanks has just been 
appointed salesmanager of the F. B. Stearns Company and 
will immediately enter upon the new duties of his office 
with the latter concern. He will still continue as the head 
of the Shanks Selling Company, the firm which he organ- 
ized immediately upon severing his relations with the Win- 
ton company, and in addition to 
the Chalmers-Detroit line, which 
he took on for northern Ohio 
at that time, he will also sell 
the Stearns cars at retail in 
Cleveland and vicinity. 

For the last ten years Mr. 
Shanks has been the manager 
of the advertising and sales de- 
partments of the Winton Motor 
Carriage Company, of the same 
city, and during that time he 
has made himself one of the 
best known salesmanagers in 
the industry the country over. 
The forcefulness and energy of 
his methods have accomplished much in the selling line 
while h IS personal geniality has won him a host of friends' 
so that it is not at all strange that his stepping into the 
retail field came as a great surprise to all who knew him 
nor that other companies should immediately bid for his 
services. He has a fund of knowledge concerning the neces- 
sary ways and means for successfully marketing a factory's 
product that is possessed by few and which it seemed a pity 
not to give some enterprising company the benefit of 
As a result of this latest move the Shanks Selling Com- 

?" n S w n EUCHd , aVe " Ue ' Cleveland . will be in charge of 
. W,lllams - formerly manager of the Winton branch 
at Baltimore, and the company will handle the Stearns line 
at retail in connection with the Chalmers-Detroit. The cars 
dc not conflict in any way, and the combination is regarded 
as an excellent one^ As an assistant manager in the sales 
department of the Stearns Company, Mr. Shanks will have 

t^e c' <** bCen promine "tly connected with 

the White Company for a number of years past 

President Frank B. Stearns, of the Stearns Company, in 
discussing the new Steams-Shanks combination, said: "We 

"keMT Shank,*- C ° nditi ° nS made * P ° Ssible '° 

tt Hi n , < °" r COmpa " y and t0 tu ™ °ver to him 

number of years, but his resignation from the Winton Com- 
pany gave us the first chance we ever had to bid for hmT" 



RENTING DEPARTMENTS PROVING VALUABLE 

Harry S. Houpt, of New York, has started a Thomas Fiver 
renting agency. Though run from the Harrv Vh™^ r 
pany's headquarters, it is a private enterprise oi ^r Houpt 

nrofitln 7 Se !! ing agenCieS ' Thev n °< o»ly ' "is a 
but mat t f ° r . sh °P- wor " «« and cars taken fn exchange 
but make it conveniently possible to furnish temporary emplov 

X ni W U f ■ th , US aff0rdi " g 31 a " times trusted "and com- 
petent pilots for purchasers and customers 

One prominent New York branch, which' conducts a rental de- 
partment under an independent name, turns over to it the 

"r a an vear arS A t T* ^ their -aintena c 

for a year. A car taken m exchange at $,,500, for instance 
would have $125 per month charged against it for one yea ' 
tW™ t' S COn t SerVat,ve . bo °k-keeping, the department, besides 
the advantages it otherwise affords, yields a good profit. 



DETROIT CONCERNS BUSILY OPTIMISTIC 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 10.— If any injurious effects from 
the recent industrial depression remain they are not in evi- 
dence among local automobile factories. Never before in the 
history of the industry have Detroit concerns faced a more 
favorable outlook than at the present time. From all quar- 
ters come optimistic reports, backed up by figures that do 
not exist solely on paper, but represent real money. The 
question now confronting makers is how to handle the busi- 
ness that is coming their way, with a rush unlooked for 
even by those who had planned most carefully. This may 
be accounted for in part by the introduction of several high- 
grade models at a lower price than hitherto prevailed, and 
the switch of one concern to the licensed ranks, bringing it 
in touch with agencies that open up a field that was not 
available under old conditions. 

With one of the most spacious plants devoted to the pro- 
duction of automobiles, and with facilities that were sup- 
posed to be ample for all time, the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany has been forced to greatly increase the size of its 
factory, owing to inability to expeditiously handle the con- 
stantly growing demand. Two more concrete and brick ad- 
ditions are to be added at a total cost of $100,000. They 
will give 150,000 square feet more floor space and enable the 
company to increase its working force from 2,500 to 3,000. 
Another building is also under consideration. 

Things are humming at the Cadillac plant, where the new 
Cadillac "30" will soon be coming through in great numbers. 
At the Chalmers-Detroit plant conditions are similar, the new 
30 keeping everybody on a jump, in addition to the pres- 
ent Chalmers-Detroit car which has proved so popular. 

Still another "30" that is making things lively is the Ever- 
itt-Metzger-Flanders car, preparations for producing it in 
great numbers going forward rapidly. The Ford Motor 
Company is, of course, keeping up the pace that has made 
it famous. The Brush Runabout Company, the De Luxe, 
Aerocar and other plants are all in a prosperous condition 
and the sun once more shines on both sides of the street so 
tar as local automobile makers are concerned. 



DEATH OF CHARLES G. HUNTINGTON. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. lo.-Charles G. Huntington, for 
many years advertising manager of the Electric Vehicle 
company, of Hartford, died at his home in this city on the 
morning of Saturday, August 8. He had been in poor health 
nan r. PaS ? yearS ' but rem ained at his desk until a year 
ago. Previous to his connection with the Electric Vehicle 
company, he was advertising manager for the Pope Manu- 
ConT? C ° mpan y' and before that was a teller with the 
Connecticut River Banking Company, and one of the editors 

was n™ T Durin * the heyday of cycling he 

^as prommently identified with League of American Wheel- 
sT,I n( flTV" Connecticu t- and was at one time chief con- 
he 1 , Connecticut division. At this period of his career 
he comp.led the first road book of Connecticut, which met 
wun a wide sale. 

Rovernr^ ing !. 0n aIWayS t0 ° k an act!ve inter «t in the city 
milsTon? H °" b ° th the fire and th <= P°»« com " 

dT." c ;„ 3 S ° did Very efficient ™k °n the school 
wa of a !r n m, , S !, ,0n - In P ° liticS he was a Democrat. He 
friends and d : Spos,tion and °f the sort that readily made 
Panv "C C t °' d dayS at the EI «t™ Vehicle Corn- 
many a '«,'„. 38 7" famil, 'arly called, was the soul of 
advertising t *\ ^ had 3 wide acquaintance with the 
ing th oast t Wh ° h ° ld him in the hi sn«t esteem. Dur- 
thf. w s no uffici e T,° f , hiS Hfe " e Suffered rauch ' but eveD 
a nature that In h dim hiS SUnny <M-P«»ition. His wa* 

his death the in, t ""T* f ° r 3 lon * time to corae - and in 
member ^'7 los « a ^miliar figure. He was a 



member of Hartf^d Lodge" F £ 
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A. LA.H. ADOPTS STANDARD DETACHABLE RIM. 

ACTION on various matters of importance was taken by 
the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
at its general meeting held in New York, August 6. It em- 
braced the election of a successor to H. H. Franklin, whose 
resignation as treasurer was tendered after three years of 
service and accepted. Col. George Pope was unanimously 
chosen to fill the vacancy. 

After many months of negotiation by the rim and tire 
committee, a quick detachable rim was at last adopted on 
its recommendation. It will be known as the "Standard uni- 
versal quick detachable," and is the same rim as was under 
discussion at the N. A. A. M. meeting the previous day 
and pronounced satisfactory. The Mechanical Branch of 
the Licensed Association has been working on the rim 
situation for the past year and felt the need, both for the 
individual users and automobile manufacturers, of a standard 
quick detachable rim, which would take both a clincher and 
quick detachable shoe of any make, thus minimizing the 
existing inconvenience of having to have a shoe of one make 
to fit a given rim. After experimenting with all the quick 
detachable rims, co-operation with the tire and rim makers 
resulted in the adoption of this rim, which is the result of 
hard and persistent efforts on the part of the tire and rim 
makers to get something that would be adopted by all manu- 
facturers, both in and out of the association. 

M. J. Budlong and R. D. Chapin were added to the rim 
and tire committee, whose chairman is A. L. Pope. 

The report of the show committee was approved. Accord- 
ingly at the next general meeting, which is likely to be held 
early in September, awards for space for the Madison Square 
Garden show will be made. It was recommended that the 
usual method of allotment be adopted, which is according to 
the amount of business done from July 1, 1907, to July 1, 
1908 by the various bidders for space. 

The report of the handbook committee was accepted, and 
work on the 1909 handbook will begin at once, as several of 
the members have already forwarded photographs and speci- 
fications for the sixth edition of this book. 

Those present were: M. I. Brock, Autocar Company; W. 
C. Durant, Buick Motor Company; W. C. Leland, Cadillac 
Motor Car Company; R. D. Chapin, Chalmers-Detroit Motor 
Company; M. S. Hart, Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation; 
E. R. Hewitt, Hewitt Motor Company; A. N. Mayo, Knox 
Automobile Company; S. T. Davis, Jr., Locomobile Company 
of America; V. M. Gunderson and W. E. Metzger, Northern 
Motor Car Company; F. L. Smith, Olds Motor Works; M. 
J. Budlong, Packard Motor Car Company; L. H. Kit- 
tridge, Peerless Motor Car Company; Charles Clifton, 
George N. Pierce Company; George Pope, Pope Manufac- 
turing Company; G. E. Mitchell,- Alden Sampson, R. H. 
Salmons, Selden Motor Vehicle Company; F. B. Stearns, F. 

B. Stearns Company; I. H. Page, Stevens-Duryea Company; 
A. W. Church and O. G. Bechtel, Waltham Manufacturing 
Company, and Thomas Henderson, Winton Motor Carriage 
Company. 



INTERPRETING THE OHIO LAW. 

Toledo, 0., Aug. 10.— The attorney-general's office of the 
State of Ohio has just rendered a decision under the Ward 
automobile law which will greatly increase the revenues derived 
™ er that act, to say nothing of causing corporations to secure 
chauffeur licenses for all of its employes who run any automo- 
biles or autotrucks such corporation may have. The Ward law 
provides that an owner of a machine may run it without a 
hcense, but in its opinion the attorney-general's office holds that 
because one owns stock in a corporation, he is not an owner of 
any automobiles said corporation may own, and to run such 
automobile the driver must have a license ; the same law cover- 
ln S any employes whose duties may be to run such machines 
or trucks. 



STUDEBAKER AND E.-M.-F. SALES COMBINATION. 

South Bend, Ind., Aug. 10. — The latest combination in the 
American automobile industry is that of the sales depart- 
ments of the Everitt-Metzger- Flanders Company, of Detroit, 
and the Studebaker Automobile Company, whose factories 
are located in this city. In other words, William E. Metzger 
and Hayden Eames, manager of the Studebaker Company, 
will co-operate in marketing the proposed output of 12,000 
E.-M.-F. cars, the American territory being divided between 
them. The Studebaker concern has contracted to sell 6,000 
of the E.-M.-F. cars through its large and effective sales 
organization, comprising eight branch houses and fully 5,000 
retail dealers, and will have exclusive control of the foreign 
business, its export interests being very large in all parts 
of the globe. 

"We are highly pleased at its consummation and frankly 
believe it will prove to be the most important move that 
has been made in the automobile business," said Colonel 
George M. Studebaker, when asked to verify the report. 
"We considered it more advantageous to us to form an 
alliance with a group of men such as that comprising the 
Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company, possessing as they do 
factory facilities, experience and manufacturing ability of a 
rare order, as well as an intimate knowledge of the prob- 
lems peculiar to the motor car, than to establish a separate 
factory of our own. 

"It has long been our intention to go into the marketing 
of cars on a large scale. The chief factors which have de- 
terred us until now were: First, the unsettled state of the 
market; second, the expensive and wasteful sales methods, 
which, in our opinion, made the business an unsafe one, and, 
last but not least, the lack of stability in design which ren- 
dered the making of a large number of cars of any one type 
a risky business. These conditions having changed, we de- 
cided the time was ripe. The Studebaker sales department 
and the E.-M.-F. manufacturing organization should prove 
a strong combination. 

BRUSH RUNABOUTS* TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS. 

With the sole purpose of demonstrating that the lowest- 
priced automobile on the American market to-day is likewise 
an economical and practical motor vehicle, the Brush Runabout 
Company, Detroit, Mich., started four of their new Model B 
runabouts, selling at $550, and one of their little 500-pound 
delivery wagons, listing at $600, from that city on August 1, 
on what they term "a 1,500-mile efficiency run." The cars 
were all dispatched at the same time, leaving the factory on a 
Saturday afternoon, and each striking out on a different course. 
Car No. 1 is bound for New York and Boston, and success- 
fully reached the headquarters of the Brush-McLaren Company, 
47 William street, Newark, N. J., last Tuesday. It remained 
in that city for a few days in order to demonstrate its fitness 
after the long run to a number of interested autoists, and then 
proceeded into New York, where the same procedure was gone 
through. Following this, it again struck out on the last leg of 
its journey to Boston, which will be reached some time next 
week, as the cars are all proceeding by roundabout routes in 
order to be able to make demonstrations in as many cities along 
the way as possible. 

Of the others that left Detroit at the same time on similar 
missions bound, car No. 1 is on its way to Philadelphia and 
Washington, while car No. 2 is well along on the trip to Kansas 
City, Mo. It will not stay there as the end of its journey, but 
will continue on to Denver and take a try at Pike's Peak. Car 
No. 4 is bound for Minneapolis, while the delivery wagon, 
which is Brush car No. 6, will make the round trip between 
Milwaukee and Detroit. Deducting the time necessary for 
demonstrations, the cars have been averaging 80 to 100 miles 
a day without any difficulty, and, in every case, are ahead of 
the schedule mapped out for them by the Brush company before 
leaving the factory. 
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Garage of the Keystone Motor Car Company, Oakland, Cal. 



San Francisco, Cal. — The new garage of the Jerome Garage 
Company recently opened at Polk and Jackson streets is unique 
in that no sales whatever are made there, the building being 
devoted entirely to the care of cars. It occupies nearly a quarter 
of a block, having on its three floors a space of 65,000 square 
feet. About 200 cars can Ire accommodated. On the second 
floor is a handsomely fitted up club room for chauffeurs, and also 
the machine shop, which is so completely equipped that it is 
believed an entire car could be built there without the addition 
of another tool. On each floor there are two turntables and 
two elevators convey cars from floor to floor. The establish- 
ment is in charge of Manager Eugene Silver, until recently 
with the McDuffee Automobile Company, of Chicago. 

Cincinnati, O.— The garage built last winter by the Re- 
liance Motor Car Company has been acquired by the Herschede 
brothers, who have incorporated and are continuing the business 
of the other concern. The building is situated in Avondale at 
Reading road and Maple avenue, with a 107-foot front on the 
former and 180 feet on the latter. The situation is very favor- 
able, being on the usual route out from the city and in one of 
the best residential districts. The main floor has a capacity of 
about 75 cars ; in the rear is a well-equipped machine shop, and 
in front the office, waiting room, salesroom and a small shop 
tor drivers who wish to do their own repairing. The company 
will carry the agencies for several American and foreign cars. 

Syracuse, N. Y— The Utica Motor Car Company has pur- 
chased the garage of the Genesee Automobile Company at 
242-252 West Genesee street, in this city, and will continue 
the business under its own management. The garage has a 
frontage of 63 feet on West Genesee street and extends 
back 84 feet on Franklin street; it contains ample displav 
space, machine shops, etc., with a lounging room for chauf- 
feurs in the basement. The company has the agency for the 
Peerless, Pope-Hartford and Cadillac. 

Chicago, 111.— The Rambler Garage Company, of Chicago, 
will erect at 1218 Sheridan road a 45-foot addition to the 
present garage, which already has a 100-foot frontage. The 
building will be three stories high and will cost approxi- 
mately $20,000. The business of the Rambler Garage Com- 
pany has increased to such an extent owing to the growing 
number of automobile owners on the north side of Chicago 
that it far exceeded the capacity of the present quarters. 

Pasadena, Cal.— A novelty in garages is that of the Elec- 
tric Garage Company, at 100 East Union street, which is devoted 
exclusively to electric vehicles. The building is of reinforced 
concrete and brick, with a floor space, including a fireproof 
basement, of 14^00 square feet. Pasadena has as many, if 
not more, electric than gasoline cars, and that means a good 
many, as it is said to have more automobiles in proportion to its 
population than any city in the United States. 

Oakland, Cal.— The Keystone Motor Car Company's garage 
at Telegraph avenue and Twenty-second street in this city is 
one of the handsomest on the Pacific Coast. It was erected at 
a cost of $12,000, and D. C. McCord is the manager. There is 



a floor space of 16,000 square feet and in the well-equipped 
workshop six men are employed. The company is agent for the 
Acme, Marion and Overland. 

Richmond, Va. — About September 1 the Gordon Motor 
Company expects to occupy its new garage, now being erected, 
which will be the largest and best equipped in this part of the 
country. The building is located on West Broad street, opposite 
the ball park, and will cover every foot of space on its 84 by 
120-foot lot. Besides its garage business the company will have 
the agency for several gasoline automobiles. 

Portland, Ore.— One of the most substantial and best- 
equipped fireproof garages in the Northwest is now the home of 
the Oregon Motor Car Company, R. E. Heath, manager. It is 
one story high, of brick and cement construction. The com- 
pany makes the agency business its specialty, handling the Tour- 
ist and the Moon, and the garage is intended to take care of the 
company's patrons only. 

Augusta, Ga.— The Augusta Motor Company is now oc- 
cupying its new garage at 712 Ellis street, and will do a general 
garage, agency and repair business. L. M. Coward, an experi- 
enced automobile men, holds the position of general manager, and 
has under him several expert repair men direct from the fac- 
tories. The company has the agency for the Reo, Premier and 
White steamer. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Ground has been broken for the erec- 
tion of a new garage for the Studebaker Company, to be 
located on Grand avenue, near Seventeenth street. Until 
the new building is completed the company will make its 
headquarters in the former home of the Auto Motor Com- 
pany, at 1122-24 East Fifteenth street. 

St Paul, Minn.— The St. Paul Motor Vehicle Company 
has what they claim to be the finest garage in the Twin Cities. 
It has a frontage of 87 feet and a depth of 168 feet, of concrete 
construction, and up-to-date in every particular. The company 
has the agency for the Oldsmobile, Buick and Columbia Electric. 

Washington, Pa.— Another garage has been opened in this 
city by Howard H. Tanner and Fred C. Berthel, the firm 
to be known as the Standard Auto Company. The garage is 
located at 29 East Wheeling street, where considerable re- 
modeling is being done. 

Lincoln, Neb.— The Nebraska Automobile and Storage 
company , s opening the largest garage in the State at 1226 
-N street, where they will handle the Chalmers-Detroit. They 
will carry a general line of supplies and do a renting and 
storage business. 

Burlington, Vt.-The automobile department of the Bur- 
imgton Machine and Repair Company has been separately 
orgamzed under the name of the Burlington Garage Com- 
s^reet ° CCUPy " CW bHck 1 uarters on Mechanics 

L^lff R ° ck ' Ark — A new garage is being planned by W. 
of' * ?" Some ass °ciates. It will probably be built 

d m n 7 C \ ° CkS ; 40X60 feet ' on Ea st Fourth street. The 
demand is believed sufficient to justify the investment. 

401 rw„ N ' J '~ Wiliiam Bowden is erecting a garage at 
tent anv Mr " B ° wden does »«* intend to repre- 

"0 "a Z e T I*"'' ° f thC Present at ,ea st. but will simply 

Joliet ^ busines s. 

of location' - ^ " eW garage ' Possessing all the advantages 

Kinne. at "orWes^T'eff ° Pened by L l 

*•£ jouet a^^rr n Mitch e :[,. in this city - Mr - Kinnel 

34 A Aub"ut; av a ;7rLTst A n lanta hom J e of the M "™". at 

» of brick J , ! St been opened. The new building 

^wT^^ajs of adequate size to hand,e 

this city*. ThTbuildin^h, ' S l ht manager of a new garage in 
street, and a ffl" " fr °" ,age of 34 feet °" Philadelphia 
P " ° f 58 fe et. and is thoroughly up-to-date. 
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Packard Testers Using Embankments of Michigan State Rifle Range, near Detroit. 



Packard's Novel Testing Ground— 

The testing corps of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, always on the lookout for 
new hills to conquer and to use in the reg- 
ular testing of Packard cars, recently dis- 
covered and obtained the privilege of driv- 
ing on the embankments of the new Mich- 
igan State Rifle Ranges, near Detroit. 
These embankments, or butts, as they are 
called in military parlance, are clay and 
gravel hills, 40 feet high, with stiff grades, 
the steepest of which is 45 per cent. They 
form an ideal hill-climbing test under or- 
dinary rough road conditions. The con- 
struction company men, and afterwards 
the United States troops using the ranges, 
were much interested in the way in which 

\ cars at a ti,ne were driven over 
the hills, some from one side and some 
from the other. The Packard testers are 
now busy on 1509 cars, of which approx- 
imately one hundred have already been de- 
livered to purchasers. The factory is run- 
ning a full force of 2,500 men and this is 
being increased each week. When two ad- 
ditions now under construction are com- 
pleted, the number of employees will be 
larger by several hundred. 

Diamond Tires Around the World— 
Ine Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, 0., 
on the completion of the round-the-world 
,£ e 'p rec 2 ve i ' he following telegram from 
R,,ff„i \t T, homas Motor Company, of 

race ; " I ? NeW York *° Pa ™ 

WrS. °." y a " Am ">™» car but also 
SSS - S . SC ? red im Portant triumph. 
Diamond quick detachable tires on the 

onlvTrf T ga - e excellent servi «- Not 
to an li "sings withstand hard usage 
tubes nf T 8 ' ,ncredibl « degree, but the 

serious!, ii A i ?° '! me was the Thomas 
enously delayed by tire trouble, and it is 

oad f n S Z that ,j ver y k"°wn species of 
'?eonhetTo°pic s . WaS ~ tered 
Wawefw^ 0 " 1 ' 8 ? Cropper—Fred J. 
busTness on\?" a J 0,da , bIy detained fr0 ™ 

°»n. He I r 1 - ? ut0 a <*ident of his 
his son Fred T V" 1 ar Sundav with 
and his' vil7;hJ r Z m the driver's seat, 
ing good 1" ,' he to t nneau - While mak- 
Y°* youn? "W?"!? Jer0me . avenue - N «w 

into a teWt, he c , ar s *erved and 
* hr « out. "Wa$ ZJ p] % thr0winR a " 
'<*. which reauirM n< l d a cut on his 
required several stitches; Mrs. 



Wagner was cut about the mouth, and 
Fred, Jr., was a bit bruised. 

Pullman Increases Capacity. — The 
York Motor Car Company, of York, Pa., 
makers of the Pullman cars, have made 
changes in their plant which will more than 
double its capacity. The main building 
had, until the present time, been divided 
between the production of carriages and 
automobiles, but the growth of the latter 
business made it necessary to move the 
carriage plant away, and the whole build- 
ing is now devoted to the making of autos. 

Trade's Summer Capital in Maine. — 
Christmas Cove, Me., has some excuse this 
summer for putting on airs as a bit of an 
automobile trade summer capital, since it 
will harbor for several weeks to come S. 
A. Miles and Alfred Reeves, respectively, 
general managers of the N. A. A. M. and 
the A. M. C. M. A., and Robert Garden, 
manager of the Harrolds Motor Car Com- 
pany, New York agents for the Pierce. 

New Body Builders. — The Fischer 
Body Company lias purchased the plant of 
the Gier planing mill on St. Antoine street, 
Detroit, Mich., and will commence oper- 
ations there at once. A two-story building, 
250x50 feet, will be erected for use as a 
mill room and dry kiln. The new company 
is capitalized at $50,000, and will engage in 
the manufacture of automobile bodies. 

Webb Jay Steamer Appears. — Webb 
Jay appeared on the Chicago automobile 
row a few days ago at the wheel of a 
1909 Webb Jay steamer, which looked good 
to many of the experts. He has disposed 
of his entire allotment of Stanley steam- 
ers and Kisselkars, and will devote much 
of his time to the interests of his new pro- 
duction. 

Gun Makers in Line. — The Driggs- 
Seabury Ordnance Corporation, of Sharon, 
Pa., has decided to go into the manufacture 
of automobile parts, especially pressed steel 
work. Ground will soon be broken for a 
$50,000 addition to the present plant, to be 
devoted to this branch of the business. 
Employment will be given to about 75 
skilled men. 

Franklin "Farthest North." — A party 
from Conneaut, O., recently made a run 
to their summer home at Dorset, Onr., in 
a Franklin automobile, penetrating far in- 
to the Canadian forests. The last part of 
the journey was made over mere tracks 
in the woods, through country never before 
traversed by an automobile. 



Atlas Builds Addition. — The Atlas Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
has just let the contract for the erection 
of a new building 150x50 feet, three stories 
in height, which is to be completed by Oc- 
tober 1. Considerable new machinery will 
be installed. 

Packard Addition Progressing. — Work 
is progressing rapidly on the addition to 
the Packard Motor Car Company's plant 
at Detroit, Mich. When the new buildings 
are completed they will give the factory 
an additional area of 150,000 square feet. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Cork Inserts— The Standard Brake 
Company, formerly of 101 West Sixty- 
sixth street, New York, which has for 
several years assisted the National Brake 
and Clutch Company in negotiating li- 
censes with automobile manufacturers to 
use cork inserts for automobile purposes, 
has retired from business owing to death 
and changes in the personnel of the com- 
pany, and all further communiations re- 
garding the use of cork inserts in clutches, 
brakes or pulleys should be sent to the pat- 
entee, the National Brake and Clutch Com- 
pany, 16 State street, Boston. 

Winton. — Owing to the development 
of Winton trade in Minnesota since 
Johnny Johnson took charge last spring 
rendered the temporary quarters altogether 
inadequate and forced the company to 
look about for a new situation, with the 
result that the Minneapolis branch will 
soon be housed in its new building on 
Eighth street north, near Hennepin ave- 
nue. 

Gyroscope— A. L. Kull has just occu- 
pied a four-story brick building on Fifty- 
fourth street, west of Broadway, and will 
make it the New York headquarters of 
the Gyroscope Automobile Company. 

Thomas. — Announcement has been 
made that the Walden W. Shaw Company 
has relinquished the Buffalo, N. Y., agency 
of the Reo and Premier and taken on the 
Thomas Flyer. 

Warner Autometer— W. H. Halliwell, 
who has the Los Angeles agency for the 
Warner Autometer Company, is making 
preparations to establish a branch in San 
Francisco. 

Chalmers-Detroit. — Frank J. Fanning, 
formerly of the Chicago firm of Levy and 
Fanning, has been appointed agent for the 
Chalmers-Detroit in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pierce-Arrow The Foss-Hughes Mo- 
torcar Company, which has the agency for 
the Pierce-Arrow in Philadelphia, is pre- 
paring to open a branch in Baltimore. 

Pope-Hartford. — The Crescent Auto 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J., has been 
appointed agent for the Pope-Hartford in 
northern New Jersey. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

L. A. Hopkins, for some time past 
manager of the St. Louis Car Automobile 
Company of New York, which is the met- 
ropolitan branch of the St. Louis Car 
Company, builders of the American Mors, 
has severed his connection with that con- 
cern, his resignation having taken effect at 
once. 

C. H. Gage, who for several years past 
has been the manager of the Cleveland 
branch of the Fisk Rubber Company, has 
been promoted to the assistant sales-man- 
agership of that company, and left yester- 
day to take up his new duties at the fac- 
tory at Chicopee Falls, Mass. Mr. Gage 
is succeeded in Cleveland by C. H. Col- 
lins, formerly manager of the Denver 
branch. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 



Roberts Timers. — That well-known firm 
of electrical instrument makers for auto- 
mobile use, the Roberts Instrument Com- 
pany, 56 Shelby street, Detroit, Mich., has 
recently placed on the market a line of 
timers for both marine and automobile 
service. The instrument is simple and re- 




SECTIONAL VIEW OF ROBERTS TIMES. 

liable, besides being very well built, solid 
brass being employed for the case while 
the bearings are of the finest steel. This, 
together with the extra length and bearing 
surface of the shaft sleeve, insures perma- 
nent alignment and makes the timer very 
durable. The illustration shows a sectional 
view of the Roberts timer, from which an 
idea of its simplicity and the small number 
of parts necessary may be gained. The 
timer is designed to operate clockwise, but 
should the requirements of the case make 
this out of the question, it is easy to re- 
verse its direction of rotation merely by 
removing the brush and inserting it so 
that it will run in the opposite direction. 
This makes it adaptable to any motor with- 
out any trouble. For automobile use it is 
made in two sizes, three and four inch, the 
latter being intended for the heaviest ser- 
vice, while the smaller one is intended for 
light cars. The marine timer is equipped 
with quadrant and lever as well as a ground 
wire attachment. 

Victor Lock Nut — One of the chief 
causes of trouble on automobiles of ear- 
lier days was the constant loss of parts, 
small in themselves, but often of vital im- 
portance to the machine, which loosened up 
and dropped off owing to the constant vi- 
bration and shaking. To remedy this 
source of difficulty, innumerable methods 
have been devised of locking nuts and 
bolts in place but many of them have fallen 
far short of accomplishing the purpose for 
which they were devised. Realizing the 




VICTOR LOCK NUT AND ITS FASTENING. 

shortcomings of many of the lock nuts on 
the market, the Walker Brothers Com- 
pany, 21-25 Walton street, Syracuse, N 
Y., brought out the Victor lock, two views 
of which are shown by the accompanying 
illustrations. Among its advantages, the 
makers cite the following : "It is a posi- 
tive lock between the bolt and the nut; it 
is locked easier than a castled nut; has 
possibilities of adjustment possessed by no 
other positive lock nut as it is locked after 



the nut is home in its place; it can be un- 
locked, adjusted and relocked without re- 
moving, and it can be removed without in- 
jury to the lock or bolt; it is a time saver 
in assembling and can be manufactured at 
less cost than any similar positive lock." 
As shown by the cuts, it does not depend 
upon a spring or compression for its ac- 
tion, nor is an extra nut necessary. When 
in use there are no protruding prongs and 
no cotter pins sticking out. 



Victor Clutch Compound. — Very often 
an apparent loss of power that the motor 
is apparently responsible for may be 
traced to a slipping clutch, and there are 
few things more aggravating than to 
have the car slow down on hills or where 
the going is hard, merely because the 
clutch fails to transmit the power to the 
rear wheels. Everything imaginable has 
been tried by autoists to. overcome this 
tendency, but few of the substances em- 
ployed have the desired effect for any 
length of time, or tend to improve the 
condition of the leather facing of the 




VICTOR CLUTCH AND BRAKE COMPOUND. 

clutch. An expert repair man, after con- 
siderable experimenting, discovered a 
compound which would do the work and 
after having put it to hundreds of tests 
it has been put on the market as the 
Victor clutch compound and is beine 
manufactured by the Victor Clutch Com- 
pound Company, Nashua, N H It has 
proved its merits for this purpose con- 
clusively and is also well adapted for 
other uses where friction surfaces come 
together, as m brakes, motorcycle belt, 
and the like. It is put up in oiler top 
cans and being a liquid is convenient to 
apply exactly where it is wanted. 

Dayton. Airless Tire.— As its title in- 
dicates this is a t.re designed to do away 
with the use of compressed air, and ac- 
cordingly to eliminate the numerous wor- 
ries and troubles attendant upon the use 
of the pneumaUc. So far as its external 
appearance is concerned it closely resem- 
bles the ordinary pneumatic, but there X 
similarity ends. Instead of the usual air 
tube, there are a number of columns of 
rubber, made of different strengths and 
thicknesses and placed at different intervals 
in proportion to the weight of the car the 
tire is designed for The tire is built over 
a steel core or mold, and all cured in one 
operation, hence there is no danger of the 
columns separating from the outside walk 
as they are integral with the outer cover- 
ing. When the tire is taken off the form 
it is ready for use. In order to prevent 



sagging or depression between these rein- 
forcing columns and to further strengthen 
the tire, the fabric is brought down and 
caused to form a continuous rib. The Day- 
ton Airless tire is the product of the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton, O., and 
tests made for 
the manufac- 
turers by C. F. 
Adamson, M.E., 
show that the 
resiliency of the 
Dayton Airless 
Tire is on a par 
with that of 
the pneumatic, 
with the excep- 
tion instead of 
compressed air 
being displaced 
rubber is dis- 
placed and, as 
in a standard 
S4 by 4-inch 
tire, there is 
1 1-2 inches be- 
tween the col- 
umns, there is 
plenty of room 
for expansion 
and the absorp- 
tion of obsta- 
cles met with, exactly the same as occurs in 
the pneumatic tire. The principle is the same 
except that the action is mechanical instead 
of pneumatic. The many users who have 
tried the Dayton Airless tires are enthusi- 
astic in their praise as shown by a number 
of testimonials printed by rhe makers, and 
it has been shown that these tires have rnn 
20,000 miles without repair and are still 
in good shape. They may be retreaded in 
exactly the same manner as a pneumatic, 
making them good for another lengthy 
period of service, in fact, until the tread is 
entirely worn out. 




DAYTON AIRLESS TIFF. 



Autogas Tank Box.— It certainly seems 
strange that in the great improvement that 
has been brought about in the appearance 
of a car, no one has thought of provid- 
ing the compressed acetylene gas tank 
with a cover that would be ornamental 
as well as affording it protection. The 
Avery Portable Lighting Company, Mil- 




AUTOGAS TANK BOX AND CONTENTS. 

waukee, Wis., has just brought out some- 
thing of this kind, which they term the 
"Autogas tank box." It is made of pressed 
steel finely finished in enamel, so that when 
applied to the running board, it not only 
harmonizes with the other fittings of the 
car, but also serves to protect the tank from 
corrosion, as well as holdine it securely. 
Recesses are cut at one end of the box to 
accommodate the gas outlet, while at the 
other an opening reveals the pressure 
gauge. No straps or other fastenings are 
necessary. By opening the lid of the box 
the tank may he lifted out and a new one 
inserted. 
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Remy High-tension Magneto, Type L. 

—This is a new type of magneto recently 
placed on the market by the Remy Electric 
Company, Anderson, Ind., and it has al- 
ready met with a very large demand on 
the part of manufacturers of light and 
medium powered cars. It is designed with 
a stationary winding which greatly simpli- 
fies construction and eliminates moving 
contacts in the primary circuit, an objec- 
tionable feature that is responsible for a 
very large percentage of all the trouble 
caused by the ordinary type. This winding 
consists of a simple coil of No. 18 B. & S. 
magnet wire embedded in the pole pieces 
of the magneto, the rotor, or inductor, con- 
sisting of a simple forging mounted on a 
solid steel shaft. At each half turn of this 
rotor the direction of flow of the lines of 
magnetic force is alternately reversed, in- 
ducing in the coil two electrical impulses, or 
current waves, for each revolution. The 
magneto winding is direct connected 
through the magneto circuit breaker with 
the primary of the spark coil used in the 
magneto. The current wave lasts through 
fully 45 degrees of the rotor's revolution, 
during which time the circuit is mechani- 




REMV HIGH-TENSION MAGNETO, TYPE L. 
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magneto, although the latter proves very 
reliable for starting, so that the real func- 
tion of the battery is to act as an emergency 
relay, for which purpose it is primarily 
adopted in this outfit. 

Sterling Motor Clock.— This is one of 
the scores of specialties pushed by the Post 
& Lester Comoany, Hartford, Conn., and 
is being offered as something radical in 




A FOST & LESTER CLOCK LEADER. 

clocks selling at a moderate . price. The 
mechanism is of the eight-day type, and is 
enclosed in a heavy brass offset case, the 
latter measuring 3 1-2 inches across, while 
it is 4 inches high vertically, measured 
across the back, or place where it is de- 
signed to be attached to the dash, while 
its depth at the lower nart is 23-4 inches. 
The silvered dial measures 3 1-4 inches in 
diameter, and is protected by a heavy bev- 
eled crystal which screws over it. As the 
winding aperture is under the crystal, the 
entire mechanism is well protected against 
dust, mud or rain. An ingenious attach- 
ing device is provided which makes it im- 
possible for anyone not in possession of 
the key to remove the clock from the dash. 
A good idea of its appearance may be ob- 
tained from the accompanying illustration. 

The Emergency Wheel.— This is the 
product of the Black Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1 18-120 West Wayne Street, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the New York sales agents 
being Keeny & Mason, Broadway, Fifty- 
seventh and Fifty-eighth streets, in the 
Thoroughfare Building. It consists of a 
substantial steel rim with two stationary 
clamps and two adjustable clamps, the 
former being placed over the regular rim, 




the car then being pushed forward, causing 
the adjustable clamps to take hold also. It 
is then only necessary to tighten two thumb 
screws, and as the latter are beveled suffi- 
cient leverage is obtained to make it easy 
to tighten them without the use of a wrench 
or other tool, and they will not jar loose. 
As will be apparent from the accompanying, 
photograph showing the Emergency wheel 
in service, the device is very simple and! 
substantial and saves the trouble of remov- 
ing the old-tire which has suffered damage, 
as well as the annoyance of having to in- 
flate the new one. It is made in sizes, 
ranging from 28 by 3 inches up to 36 by 5. 
inches. 

Warner Tire Valve.— The Warner In- 
strument Company, Beloit, Wis., makers 
of the Warner Auto-Meter, have just 
placed on the market an automatic air 
valve which should do much to allay the 
autoist's inflation troubles. It is an ex- 
tremely simple little device and the makers 




THE NEW WARNER TIRE VALVE. 



claim that with its aid it is possible to- 
fill a four-inch tire to the proper pres- 
sure in fifteen seconds. It is automatic, 
and positive in action, closing and open- 
ing instantaneously, and as it is free 
from springs and other small parts it is. 
not liable to derangement. By simply 
pressing it against the valve on the tire 
the outlet is opened and a second valve 
nearer the tube is automatically closed,, 
completely preventing the slightest leak- 
age when not in use. The greater the- 
pressure the tighter the valve will hold. 



The 3 in 1 Tire Valve Tool.— The 

three parts from which this device gets- 
its name are a slotted end to remove the 
valve "inside," a die to run over worn or 




EMERGENCY WHEEL AS USED ON A CAR. 



THREE-IN-ONE TIRE VALVE TOOL. 

burred threads on the outside of the valve 
stem, and a tap to clean out the threads on 
(lie inside. It is handled by the Auto Nov- 
elty and Supply Company, Providence,. 
R. I. 

Innerseal Puncture Repair. — This is 
something radically different from the 
usual substances that have been placed on- 
the market hitherto for the purpose of re- 
pairing a puncture in a tire from the in- 
side, in that it does not consist of a liquid ' 
preparation of any kind, nor is it merely 
a shoe or similar device. The makers 
guarantee it not to loosen plugs in bicycle 
tires, also that it does not prevent vulcan- 
izing the repair subsequently, that it will! 
not injure the rubber and that it will pos- 
itively mend any reasonable sized puncture. 
It takes the form of a silver flake and is- 
made and marketed by the Innerseal Manu- 
facturing Companv, 321 Frankfort avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland, O. It is covered by- 
patents. 
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HE most enjoyable season of the year "for touring is close 
at hand, and thousands of people all over the country will 
start out for a week's or a month's vacation on the road. All 
those who toured last year will do so again— that goes without 
saying; and they will have gained from experience, more or less 
painful, much useful knowledge to smooth their way. Perhaps 
some of the novices may prefer to rough it the first time, and 
learn in the same school; but for the majority good advice will 
™t come amiss, and will prove of value when heeded. 

*'rst of all requisites comes the automobile itself. A few 
years ago this might have been made the subject for many pages 
otmse counsel; but now almost any car of recent date and 
moderate size may be thoroughly depended upon. The only con- 

DorkM,*^ S ' Ze ° £ the party and the len 8 th of the ° wner ' s 
PocKetbook. The automobile being selected, we may consider 

adaptation to the needs of its passengers ; and now, whatever 
(T you ma y le ave behind, never, and thrice never, forget the 
flnTk"*^' 14 ' S 35 necessary fc touring as the seats or the 
noor boards. Folded down, it keeps off the dust; raised, it pro- 

attah a ^ fr ° m a t0 ° ardent sun; with the storm curtains 

alsoTf " aff ° rdS SheIter from the most violent rain - Useful 
0, D ut not absolutely necessary, are the seat covers often seen; 

As to"? t " a " d Cleaner than the bare leather "Pho'stery. 
sonal h ■ S ' opinions differ ; !t is largely a matter of per- 
blow ° y pe0ple think the sens ation of the fresh wind 

bili™ A ?°V ne ' s face is the most delightful of all automo- 

T1 f" At other t'mes the front is most serviceable, 
most J™!™* 6 ^ eginner - finds the baggage question perhaps the 
P zziing of all. It is true that on ninety-nine cars out of 



a hundred 110 provision whatever is made for baggage; and on 
the hundredth that provision usually consists of an angle-iron 
contraption hung on behind, like a miniature fire-escape. It is- 
also true that most people make the mistake of trying to carry 
too much, burdening themselves with so many unnecessary things. 

One of the greatest joys of automobiling is the opportunity 
it affords of getting gloriously dirty. As a general rule, the 
more nearly a party resembles a gang of hoboes, the more they 
are enjoying themselves. When a man goes on a fishing or 
camping trip, he packs his old trousers, a flannel shirt, and a 
much battered hat ; but when the same man prepares for his first 
auto trip, he wants all sorts of fancy dusters, caps, gauntlets and 
leggings. Caps blow off, and the dusters, gauntlets, and leggings 
are hot, hotter, and hottest. In reality, the only addition neces- 
sary to the fishing or camping equipment is a pair of goggles. 
Women usually prefer a small, stiff hat, firmly pinned and tied 
down with a stout veil, to act as a combination hair retainer. 

When the would-be tourist has reduced his baggage to the 
smallest possible dimensions, he should study his car to find 
where it may be most safely and conveniently placed. Usually 
the space under the rear seat is left vacant and is denominated 
the baggage compartment; access may be had to it by lifting the 
seat cushion or by letting down a door behind. However, these 
openings are often several inches smaller each way than the 
"compartment," so that all the available space cannot be utilized. 
In this case the construction of the body should be studied. It 
may be found possible to remove the rear door and enlarge the 
opening; a specially shaped hamper- may then be put in, project- 
ing a foot or more out on the "fire-escape." A tarpaulin should 
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John W. Kern, Democratic Vice- Presidential Candidate, In a Haynea. 

be lashed over the projecting end, and the whole firmly strapped 
in place. If there is ample space in the tonneau between the 
front and rear seats, some baggage may be carried inside. The 
women of the party may be more comfortable with a suit-case 
or two arranged as a foot-rest. All baggage carried in this way 
should be securely strapped down— and it is often surprising how 
much strapping that means. On other cars the foot room is so 
limited that any encumbrances become a positive torture. As a 
last resort, boxes may be carried on the running boards. 

Maps and route-books— including the "Blue Books"— are so 
Plentiful and— usually— so good, that no trouble will be experi- 
en Sm on that score - Sma11 towns often confuse the tourist, as 
their streets are rarely signposted, and the directions of the na- 
tives are never very clear. Ofttimes a boy may be, found who, 
for a dime and a seat on the running board, will ' be only too 
glad to personally conduct the party through and set- them on 
the ri ht road at the other side. On a cloudy day when the sun 
cannc l>e seen a compass is invaluable; knowledge of the gen- 
eral di.ection to be followed will enable one to choose the- right 
way at an unposted fork or cross-roads. Care should be taken, 
however, to find whether the compass needle is deflected by the 
iron and steel mechanism of the car. When putting up at a 
hotel, or leaving the car at a garage, always ask the price before- 
hand ; otherwise the morning may bring disenchantment. 
Accessories Are Many in Number. 

The mechanical equipment and accessories of the car form the 
broadest part of the subject, and, like the car itself, depend 
mainly on the length of the owner's pocketbook. Shock absorb- 
ers improve the riding qualities of almost every automobile, but 
are expensive for those who must count every dollar. In their 
absence, four good stout straps, arranged as on a buggy to limit 
the downward movement of the axles, will sometimes answer 



fairly well. The speedometer is a fitment which adds interest, 
though it won't help much if one falls into a police trap, and, 
so far from being a check on speeding, it is often a -temptation. 
On the other hand, if a route-book is used, some kind of an 
odometer is almost a necessity. The horn should be looked to 
before starting, as there is nothing more irritating or, ofttimes, 
more dangerous than a hooter that refuses to hoot 

Carry a Couple of Spare Shoes. 

On a tour of any length it is always advisable to carry a spare 
tire shoe or two if the front and rear tires are of different 
sizes. How to carry the shoe, however, is often a puzzling ques- 
tion. Many people have brackets to hold them outside the levers 
at the driver's seat; but that seems a very crude arrangement. 
The levers alone never completely block up that side, and it is 
very convenient for the driver to be able to get in and out there, 
without having to climb over the passenger on the other front 
seat. If the luggage carried on the rear of the car does no) 
project too far beyond the back of the seat, the shoe may be 

strapped on there; or 
it may be fastened on 
the back of the front 
seat, inside the tonneaa 
It should always be fit— 3 
ted with a water-proof/ 
case; a round, flat 
leather box may be ob- 
tained to, fit inside it 
to carry spare inner 
tubes and other small 
articles. A robust jack 
and a strong-lunged 
pump should not be 
forgotten; do not be 
satisfied with any old 
cheap bicycle affair. 
Among many other small conveniences may be mentioned a 
collapsible water bucket ; a graduated stick to measure the gaso- 
line in the tank (if no gauge is provided) ; chamois for straining 
gasoline; chains for the rear tires; a couple of manchons, or 
stout leather patches with lacings for binding over weak spots 
of the tires ; an ammeter or voltmeter, according to whether the 
car has dry batteries or storage batteries for ignition; an oil 
gun that can be worked with one band; a sharp-pointed tool for 
cleaning acetylene burners, and small scissors for trimming the 
oil lamps. Insulating tape and wire often come in handy, and a 
package of chewing gum will be found a true blessing in disguise 
m case the gasoline piping springs a leak. Whether a man owns 
a 60-horsepower six-cylinder or an ancient one-lunger, let him 
bring it forth and spend his vacation a wanderer on the high- 
ways; no man can telr the pleasures that await him there until 
he has tried it for himself. 



Master Warren Alexander, a Three-Year 
Pilot of Rahway, N. J. 
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By BLANCHE McMANUS. 

AUTOMOBILE touring for women is not all fancy clothes 
and veils. The most luxurious limousine ever turned out, 
with its soft cushions and plate glass windows, will not keep one 
wholly free from dust. The best of chauffeurs will leave trickles 
of gummy oil in unexpected places, to be swept by dainty gowns, 
and high-heeled shoes are not ideal footwear for those unhappy 
days when one tramps through the dust or mud to the nearest 
village, while a farmer's plough horse drags a stubborn machine 
to shelter, and a mechanician, who more than likely is nothing 
but the local locksmith, does his best at tinkering. 

Automobile touring, in its best phase, is a glorified vaga- 
bondage, and to be thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated must be 
approached in something of the spirit of the rollicking, singing 
vagabonds of old. The luxurious superfluities and excrescences 
that handicap modern travel should be lopped off and simplicity 
should ever be the order of one's going. The open road, the 
open mind, and the open automobile are the three things needful 
for the ideal tour. 

Map reading is an accomplishment especially recommended to 
the woman of the automobile party, for an intelligent compre- 
hension of the map of the region through which one is momen- 
tarily passing, and some display of feminine tact will do much 
to smooth the way for the man at the wheel in a strange land, 
and save him from endangering the lives of the whole party by 
trying to read as he runs; besides, this helps the women to 
star" the beauty spots in her own mind, as does Baedeker in 
his fine-print pages. Many otherwise intelligent persons never 
will acquire the ability to properly scan a road map. 

Couple with intelligent map study the ability to decipher road 
signs at top speed. It is thus that a woman can make herself 
a very useful adjunct to an automobile party, instead of being 
considered merely as an ornamental appendage, whom man won- 
ders what he will do with when the automobile mysteriously 
stalls itself by the wayside, as all automobiles are occasionally 
likely to do sooner or later. 
For real pleasurebale touring, by all means the open automobile. 
Why one should want to ride in a closed-in glass box remi- 
nescent of a hearse, and about as airy, is a mystery to those 
who really love the open road. A Continental corridor railway 
tram is preferable, for it has at least more room in which to 
move about. As for a cloth or leather hood— what in England 
*ey call a "Cape hood" and in France a "Capote Americaine"— in 
Germany, Heaven only knows what— it, too, blots out the land- 
scape to no inconsiderable extent, and likewise cuts off the free 
air and profluces drafts. 



But when we come to consider the 
matter, why should one be afraid of 
fresh air ? It's the biggest blessing for 
which the automobile is responsible. 
Let the wind swish and swirl around 
you. You may not like it at first, 
but when once you have the hat that 
just suits your head, neither too 
small nor too large, and have taken 
the right reef in your veil, you will 
like it the more. Fresh air will do 
away with the migraines more effect- 
ually than anj number of German 
"cures." And after you are become 
used to it you will not even fear bad 
weather. There is a certain exhilaration, even, in riding in 
the rain; there are many excellent rain-proof clothes now to 
keep one dry, and the sting of the rain drops on the face 
will do one's complexion more good than a score of "Beauty 
Doctors" and all their lotions and washes. 

W ith an open automobile there is always the dust to be 
counted on, to be sure, but the automobile has introduced hot 
water into general use throughout Continental Europe, and every 
little country hotel furnishes it to automobilists as a matter of 
course. Sometimes it is offered voluntarily — always for the 
asking. If the jug in which it is brought is often very small, 
there is plenty more water to supplement it which will be brought 
by a willing garcon or bonne. 

If, as has been said, the majority of automobiles are bought 
at the instigation of a woman, let her pass by the overpowering 
shut-in carrosserie of what is popularly called a "real touring 
car" (?), with its meretricious charms only suitable for the 
boudoir, and entirely out of place on the open road. 

Of what use in an automobile is an electric arrangement for 
heating curling tongs, a folding tea table, or a flower holder? 
If she's doing real touring, the woman automobilist will have no 
time nor appreciation for this sort of thing. 

Instead of concerning herself as to whether the color of the 
cushions suits her complexion, the woman whose husband or 
father is about to buy an automobile should concern herself more 
with the efficiency and design of the motor of 10, 20, or 30 horse- 
power which has caught her fancy. A motor of marque, suited 
to the work which is to be put before it, is of more importance 
than much gaudy upholstery, and even a superficial acquaintance 
with its "greasy innards" may enable the woman in the case to 
be of use to the driver in helping adjust a refractory nut or 
search out a short circuit when the usually docile man at the 
wheel becomes a man of wrath. 

With the man of the party at the wheel, the exercise and 
responsibility of their own special character will be as good for 
him as will be early rising for you. Women can hardly hope, 
as yet, to compete with mere man for the honors of becoming a 
good driver and competent conductor of an automobile, which, 
after all, is something more than merely steering the thing. 
It is something of an undertaking keeping an automobile in run- 
ning trim day after day for perhaps a number of weeks, with 
never the necessity of stopping for repairs. It, too, is a very 
different thing from "driving" oneself in that kind of a ma- 
chine where you have only to "turn something," to "push some- 
thing," or to "pull something," in order to have an airing in 
the park or a run out to the golf links. 

Too Much Baggage Is a Nuisance. 

As for baggage en tour: a suit case for each person is all 
that should be taken. Don't be beguiled into believing that you 
cannot do without that trunk furnished with all home comforts. 
The initial idea when planning a tour is to get a change from 
home comforts— and discomforts— to turn new pages in one's 
book of experience, and though often they may not be as at- 
tractive as those of chapters gone before, still the thing is to 
turn them all— or as many as one can. 
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It is hard for the average woman to realize that space on an 
automobile is quite as valuable for the articles of its own ward- 
robe as for those uncrushable components of hers. There are 
inner tubes and envelopes for replacement to be carried, perhaps 
extra supplies of gasoline and oil, and a whole kit of tools, and 
things which are never required until one abandons his usual 
base of supplies. For this reason alone the touring automobile 
should be as free as possible from alien trappings. 

Trunks are to a great extent receptacles for carrying what 
one does not want, and they have no place on an automobile. 
We all recall the things that we have many times "packed"— 
"that we could not possibly do without"— which lay undisturbed 
in the bottom of our trunk throughout a long tour. The writer 
remembers once having carried a large trunk in the tonneau of 
an automobile — it was to head off two grafters — as well as the 
usual handbags for a month across France, and it was never 
once opened. Since then hand luggage only has been our rule. 

A suit case can be made to carry all that a woman really 
needs for any tour short of a month; at the end of that time 
she will usually be quite ready to repose a while, and then it will 
be a simple matter to connect with her heavy luggage. 

A dress of washable silk, three or four blouses, a "sweater," 
a soft cap, a pair of shoes, and a couple of changes of under- 
clothing, some stocks, and as many handkerchiefs as can be 
stuffed into the corners, with the necessary simple toilet acces- 
sories, can be packed judiciously into the suit case of conven- 
tion with room to spare. 

Don't wear a pet dress. You will be sorry if you do when yon 
discover that the oil can has been mysteriously left beneath your 
feet and naturally overturned itself. Either this, or you will 
get a tache of gummy grease while you were accommodatingly 
"handling something," that probably you should have let alone. 

One needs fairly warm clothing even for a summer tour. A 
tolerably thick cloth suit— dark gray or brown in color— made 
short is quite the best thing for the purpose. Discard petti- 
coats for bloomers of dark silk and you will double your com- 
fort. A cap or casquette of heavy corded silk, with a soft 
stitched and sufficiently ample brim, which can be adjusted to 
suit the wearer's taste, the kind that French women en auto 
invariably wear, is by far the best headgear. Comfortable walk- 
ing shoes should cover one's feet, the "pumps" meanwhile 
reposing in the suit case. Do away with "Merry Widow" hats, 
or you will find yourself in the same class with the man whose 
chauffeur was obliged to pull up about once in every three miles 
to go back and capture his employer's broad-brimmed "Stetson" 
which he insisted upon wearing on all occasions. 

Clothing Appropriate to the Automobile. 

The most appropriate and beautiful costume of one's predi- 
lection becomes commonplace and tawdry when seen out of its 
proper time and place, and very few varieties are suitable to 
automobile touring. Nothing is so becoming as a costume that 
is appropriate to fhe occasion. The man or woman automobilist 
of to-day is not the hideously costumed creature of a few seasons 
ago. 

As to veils, they are a matter of individual preference. A silk 
hood, after all, is more protection for the hair against dust 
than many veils, and answers better in every way. Do without 
a face veil, too; wear a pair of good goggles, neither too large 
nor too small, and, above all, not too heavy, and preferably of 
a slight smoky glass. Goggles, even, can be done away with a 
good part of the time, when the wind is not strong and when the 
dust is not swirling about. This is another one of the benefits of 
fresh air; a good way of strengthening one's eyes. 

One will get sunburned riding in an open automobile, there is 
no doubt about that, and wind-tanned, perhaps even freckled, 
and perhaps even you may "peel," but all these things are what 
many women pay money to acquire in other ways at some 
pseudo-fashionable resort, and anyway, if any or all of these 
things come to you, they will only be the means of convincing 
your friends that you have had a good time, and make them 
long for such on their own account. 



Wear always a dust cloak that is also rain proof, with a hood 
attached which can be pulled over the head in case of a hard 
rain. If you cannot buy such a one when you come to get your 
outfit together, have it made. In the British Isles one needs a 
.warm coat at any season of the year, and it will be found pru- 
dent to have one by one anywhere, for the European climate is 
changeable enough to make frequent protection necessary. 

Have deep, mannish pockets in your coat; into one of them 
a folding kodak can be slipped. Wrist bags should be dis- 
carded; carry nothing in your hands; one does not want to be 
obliged to spend time that might otherwise be profitably em- 
ployed hunting for objects on the floor hoards of an automobile 
that ought never to have been there. 

Such a wardrobe as outlined above, or some corresponding 
amount of wearing apparel, not more, is all that is really neces- 
sary for one's well-being and comfort en tour. 

If the laundry problem becomes insistent, consult the map and 
pick out an interesting place at which to stay over twenty-four 
hours. Washing can be done anywhere for the traveler in a 
few hours if necessary, and if judiciously arranged for betimes. 

Beware of Unnecessaries. 

Don't lay in a stock of soap and tooth powder, etc, as if you 
weie about to take a journey through wildest Africa. Most 
tourists, and women tourists in particular, pack their trunks and 
bags as if it were not possible to purchase anything en route. 
Good, well-stocked shops are plentiful in all towns along the 
touring roads, and there are few little villages that have not 
something which corresponds to a "general store" where, as they 
say in England, one can, on a pinch most pressing, add to the 
necessities of their paraphernalia. 

_Automobiling is a pretty good cure for most ills. Rushing 
W'unwohted exercise (and you get more of this on an auto- 
mobile thaii is commonly supposed) and an occupied mind will 
ofien do away with the need for one's favorite remedies. 

Men, as a class, are born travelers; women, as a class, have 
to acquire the art, and in many instances the results do not seem 
to have justified the exertion necessary. 

If "three generations are needed to make a gentleman," three 
tours— and often more— are needed to make a good traveler of 
the average woman. This is not saying that she lacks capacity 
for enjoyment or delicacy of perception. It is only that she is 
less adaptable to change than man. The pleasurable distrac- 
tions of new scenes are, for her, so often marred and distorted 
by the unusual, and, not infrequently, uncomfortable conditions 
under which they must be viewed. To be cut off from the little 
conveniences and comforts of their daily lives, as must often 
happen en tour, is a source of real or fancied hardship to most 
women travelers, and this is undoubtedly one of the reasons why 
so many of them prefer to do their touring abroad in the en- 
virons of the great capitals and in close proximity to the big 
shops rather than brave what seems to them the many depriva- 
tions and discontents of the open road. That forcing house of 
modern luxury, the big transatlantic liner, too, is a bad prepara- 
tion for bridging the differences which do exist between Ameri- 
can and European ideas of comfort. It but helps to intensify 
h ! hocks whicn the average feminine automobilist gets when 
she first starts out on her search for the picturesque along the 
highways and byways. The best preparation for touring is to 
cultivate the habit of the open mind ; accommodate yourself to 
your surroundings rather than try and change them. Women 
are too prone to think that their way is only smoothed for them 
oy the lavish expenditure of money on the part of their male 
relatives. Something besides money talks, fortunately, when tour- 
ing in France. Little politenesses count for much among the 
older nations, often for quite as much as the indiscriminate 
throwing around of coin, though it may be difficult to convince 
, . tms ' The average person abroad who caters for trav- 
elers ,s not nearly so grasping, if approached in the right way, 
cLiv^T y , s " pposed - S° rafter a few smiles and apprt- 
who follow after will fare the better. 
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PARIS, Aug. 10. — II was while silting at the terrace of a popu- 
lar Parisian cafe, engaged in that essentially French triple 
occupation of sipping, gazing, and idly chatting, that the realiza- 
tion came that European touring had undergone a serious change 
during the past two years. Instinctively, as the result of long 
practice, the writer's eye was following the interminable proces- 
sion of taxicabs, touring cars, heavy limousines, and dainty town 
vehicles that almost monopolize the Rue Royale during the after- 
..noon. Suddenly the file of cars from French, Italian, and Ger- 
tfWti fafeWries was broken by the appearance of a Packard, a 
1907 touring model, containing a party of Americans, evidently 
touring France. Five minutes later a Pierce had gone by, and 
almost on its heels was an old gentleman driving a White 
steamer. Before the drink was finished a Peerless touring car 
and a little Ford runabout in the hands of a demonstrator had 
skimmed along in the dense stream of traffic, making five Ameri- 
can cars in a period of a quarter of an hour. 

Even so recently as two seasons ago it would have been im- 
possible to have seen in any part of Paris at the commencement 
of the touring season such a number of American cars within 
such a short period. As there has been practically no change in 
the selling situation, Ford having come into the field, and but one 
other maker having gone out, the obvious conclusion was that 
Americans are touring Europe in their own cars more exten- 
sively than proved to be the case but twenty-four months ago. 

Except by getting figures from all the 
transportation companies it would be im- 
possible to ascertain exactly how many 
American tourists annually visit Europe en 
automobile. But the interesting phase of 
the matter is that private owners are now 
extensively advertising the home construc- 
tion by bringing over cars from many of 
™ best American factories. It was the 
invariable rule but a short time ago that 
American automobilists in Europe should 
"f " rs s "PPHed from the crack factories 
°' France and Germany. Probably the 
number of mukr-millionaires who buy a 
new foreign car immediately on arriving 
trom the States, tour with it for several 
months in Europe, and either sell it or ship 
" over to America at the end of the trip, 
"as not seriously diminished. 
... n . cw C } KS . however, has been added to 
11 S P°P ul »tion: Americans of 

ther more, "^derate means who ' ownin « 
good, serviceable touring ^ takfi h wjth 

them on their trip abroad, tour with as 

mwh comfort and reliability as their coun- 




Vlctor Breyer, A. A. A. Representative 



irymen mounted on the foreign article, and return home de- 
lighted with their visit and their machine. A casual visit to one 
of the larger Parisian garages, the "American" in the Avenue 
Montaigne, found seven American cars one morning not long 
ago. The same day Fournicr's garage had three cars manufac- 
tured in the States, and at the Automobile Club of France garage 
two were in temporary storage. Naturally the number fluctuates 
considerably, for foreign automobilists are essentially birds of 
passage, but some idea of the number of American cars passing 
through Paris may be gathered from the fact that the records 
of the "American" garage showed a total of 60 for last season, 
the number being made up of 35 Packards, the rest being largely 
Pierce and Peerless cars. The Packard agent in Paris was last 
year in touch with close upon 200 different parties touring 
Europe in the well-known "Thirty" from Detroit, and had had 
communication from forty parties up to the middle of May of 
the present year. Beside a very large number pass through Eu- 
rope without ever troubling the foreign representative of the car. 

An enormous impetus has been given to touring in Continental 
Europe by the arrangements made by English, American, and 
French associations to break down or, at any rate, to simplify 
the formalities which governments and nature have put in the 
way of free intercourse. Such French associations as the Touring 
Club of France, the Association Generate Automobile, and the 
Automobile Club of France are constantly striving to improve 
conditions, not only for their own mem- 
bers but with a view to attracting visitors 
from abroad. There is a lot of detail 
work, however, which even these admirable 
bodies cannot attend to, and the gap has 
been filled by the work of the English as- 
sociations, and, more recently, by the 
American Automobile Association. As is 
now generally well known, every member 
of the A. A. A. touring in France is en- 
titled to the services of Victor Breyer, the 
foreign delegate installed at 4 bis Rue 
Descombes, Paris. There are probably few 
men in France who have been more closely 
connected with the sport and industry on 
this side of the Atlantic or who are so well 
fitted to assist American visitors with ad- 
vice»on touring, the hiring of cars, the en- 
gagement of chauffeurs, or the formalities 
which are the necessary attendants of a 
visit to a foreign country. 

American visitors largely profit by the 
excellent foreign touring branches of the 
various English associations. The Automo- 
bile Association, the Motor Union, the 
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H. O. Wilson, Packard Agent In Paris. 

Royal Automobile Club, and the British branch of the Associa- 
tion Generale Automobile, at 166 Piccadilly, London, have all 
studied the European touring question so thoroughly that their 
members can enter continental Europe with about as little for- 
mality as an automobilist crosses from Manhattan Island to the 
Jersey shore. Samuel A. Miles, when touring France with a 
Pierce car, declared that the Automobile Association in London 
fitted him out so thoroughly before leaving for France that he 
had not even to attend to his own gasoline tank. At the pres- 
ent time an arrangement is under consideration by Which the 
members of the A. A. A. can have full benefit of the Automobile 
Association touring bureau, not only in London but in all such 
ports as Havre, Cherbourg, Boulogne, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Dover, Folkstone, Newhaven, Southhampton, Plymouth, etc. 

By the aid of these various 'associations all the formalities 
such as registration of car, obtaining of driving licenses, pay- 
ment of custom duties, can be settled before leaving England. 
On arrival at the foreign port practically all that remains to 
be done is <o attach the license pads, have the triptyque signed 
by the customs officer and drive away. Further, officers of the 
Automobile Association, the Association Generale Automobile 
and the Motor Union are in attendance at the French ports. 

Though in the present perfected condition of the automobile a 
machine can undertake a foreign voyage with every hope of 
being independent of the factory or repairmen, occasions do ar- 
rive either by reason of accident or otherwise, when it is con- 
venient to obtain spares without sending over the Atlantic for 



them. It is for this reason that the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany and the George N T . Pierce Company of Buffalo have each 
opened a Paris depot for the convenience of their customers 
touring Europe. At 13 Cite de Pusy, in the Boulevard Periere, 
Paris, H. D. Wilson, the Packard agent, maintains practically a 
complete car in parts and is able to furnish any spare that maj 
be required at a moment's notice. During the year that the 
office has been in operation Mr. Wilson declares that he has not 
sold enough parts to pay for lighting, a result which amply testi- 
fies to the reliability and good workmanship of the Packard. 

The office is maintained more as a convenience to customers, 
for, however serious a road accident they may be involved in, 
there would be no necessity to wait for parts coming from the 
home factory. The owner of a Packard touring abroad need 
never fear being stranded for want of some special part un- 
known to Europe. A large amount of useful work is also done 
in planning tours, advising on methods of shipment, custom 
formalities, and touring regulations. 

In October, 1906, the George N. Pierce Company opened its 
Paris touring bureau and spare parts depot at 22 Avenue de la 
Grande Armee, in charge of N. S. Goodsill. According to the 
European representative 50 Pierce Great Arrow cars were dealt 
with during the season of 1907. The number during the present 
season has been several times greater. A complete stock of 
parts is maintained for all models, arrangements being such that 
spares can be sent off at a moment's notice on receipt of tele- 
graphic advice. Another matter of importance to Pierce owners 
is the recent establishment of a Paris branch by the Goodrich 
Tire Company, located in the Rue Brunei, a few yards from the 
car depot. As all Pierce cars are shod with Goodrich shoes, the 
arrangement is a convenient one, for these tires exactly fit the 
rims, and give better satisfaction than the French tires made in 
metric sizes only. 

An idea of ' the advantage to be gained by the use of the 
tourist's own car can be had from figures supplied by the 
Pierce agent. A touring car of the size of the Pierce Great 
Arrow 45-horsepower would cost in France a rental of $3° *° $4° 
per day, even when taken by the month. In addition to this the 
customer must pay all road expenses : fuel, garage charges, tires, 
maintenance of chauffeur, and an average tip of $2 per day to 
the latter. All fear of being stranded for lack of some minor 
part being removed through these foreign depots, it is no wonder 
that the number of Americans touring with their own cars is 
largely on the increase. It is expected that the total number 
of Pierce cars to visit France this year will be over a hundred. 




A Snap Shot In a Popular Parl.lan Qarage Early In May of the Present Year. 
The first six cars are owned by foreien tourists thp mnkpr« K 0 it.» , , _ 

the New Jersey tag on Peerless land life" New offt^™? 1 **- Peerless - *>**<*r6. Pierce. Thomas and Flat. No* 
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Hoisting the Locomobile Aboard the French Liner, en Route for Havre. 



IN taking one's own car to Europe there are few annoyances, 
but the satisfaction in knowing just what you can count 
on is more than compensation. In the first place, no apologies 
are necessary when you take an American car. A few years 
ago the French manufacturers were far ahead of us in con- 
struction, style, finish, durability of parts, and dependability. 
But a few years to an American manufacturer are as a genera- 
tion to those of other nations. We make progress rapidly, and 
to-day an American automobile of the best make can be taken 
to Europe with every confidence that it will stand up to the work 
just as satisfactorily as the best foreign car. 

Those who are contemplating the trip and expect to take over 
their own cars will find the following suggestions valuable, and 
the information correct, as far as it goes. 

Unless the owner intends to drive the car himself it is, best 
to take over with him his own chauffeur. He can be sent over 
in the second cabin on the same steamer with the car. If the 
owner is to do the driving, it is advisable to secure in each 
■country a mechanic who can do the necessary dirty work on the 
■car. But my advice is to take your own chauffeur. It is cheaper 
in the long run and far more satisfactory. The average foreign 
■chauffeur is indifferent and foolhardy, and, with the French par- 
ticularly, determined to "burn up" the roads, regardless of your 
instructions or desires. I met a friend in Tours who had em- 
ployed a French chauffeur and he told me that "he (my friend) 
had died a dozen times during the past month" from sheer 
fnght, and that, try as hard as he might, he could not cajole, 
order, or compel his chauffeur to drive at anything but a break- 
neck pace at every possible opportunity. 

It is important to provide a description of your car, translated 
into French, if you are going to France or Italy, and into Ger- 
man if you are going into Germany, giving the maker's name, 
. c ini s, yle of car, horsepower, number of cylinders and 
size, wheelbase, number of motor, factory number of car, motor 
power, weight in pounds and kilos, color, and equipment— that 
» horns, lamps, etc. This will save time and trouble in passing 
the customs house formalities. Incidentally it may be remarked 
liat acetylene lamps are prohibited in cities and towns in France, 
wo side lights are required: the right, white, and the left, 

Affi 1 alS ° *" ' ampS sllowm « numbers. 
Amx a small brass plate to the body of the car upon which 
engraved the owner's name, his city and State, and "U. S. A." 
__>v*«tra heavy brakes put on the car, unless it is already 

lng l, Ab'ro'Jd™* t J, 0 V.. contalned ln *•>•» article It taken from "Motor- 
0"«n. Pubi,.hCc^,„^ P Y V r r e cTlty' nd PUb "* hed ^ 



well-equipped, and, while not necessary, 
it is advisable to add strong sprags to 
hold the car should it start to back on 
a hill. It is well to take with you two or 
three sets of Weed's chain grips. 

If you take over an American car, 
have its maker pack for you a box con- 
taining a duplicate of every essential part, 
including brakes, which you are likely 
to have to replace, and which could not 
readily be made in a repair shop abroad. 
This box can be packed under your car 
in the crate and fastened to the bottom 
of the crate. Leave these parts at some 
central point from which anything you 
need can be sent you quickly. Arrange 
with the manufacturer to be credited after 
your return with all parts not needed. 

Procure five small photographs (size 
7-8 by 1 1-4 inches) of chauffeur and 
yourself if you expect to drive the car, 
for affixing to licenses in countries other 
than Great Britain. 

Arrange with some foreign shipper — 
there are several in New York City arid 
Boston — for the shipment of your car. They will take entire 
charge and you have nothing to do but to turn it over to them 
and they will have their packer make the crate for it The 
charge for a heavy crate, put together with bolts so that it can 
be taken apart in sections and held for use in returning the car 
to America, is $50 for the ordinary touring body and $60 for 
a limousine or other closed type of automobile. 

The charge for trucking the packed car to the ship is $10; 
charge for derrick used in loading on this side $12 (no charge 
for loading is made on cargo boats on crates weighing less than 
4,400 pounds), and unloading and dock fees on the other side 
$10 to $15. To these amounts there is to be added the cost of 
freight and a charge of $10 made by the shippers for their 
services. The freight charge varies, of course, according to the 
port of shipment and character of ship on which the car is 
sent, whether express or cargo steamer. 

It is advisable to make sure that the boat on which your 
car is to be shipped has hatchways sufficiently large so that the 
crate may be put into the hold and raised out of it without tilt- 
ing. Be sure you have a marine insurance policy covering your 
car in transit. The shipper will procure this for you; and also 
have him turn over to you for use with the custom officials 
upon the return of your car the original shipping manifest from 




French Signboards Are Numerous and Informing. 
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When One Crosses from France to Great Britain. 

America to Europe. This manifest should describe the car 
fully, factory number, date of manufacture, maker's name, etc. 

If you are going to France turn over to your shippers two or 
three weeks in advance a typewritten copy of the description of 
your car, retaining a copy yourself, and five small photographs 
of whoever is going to drive; a "Driving Certificate" must be 
procured for each from the French authorities. Your shipper 
will arrange to secure the certificates as well as the necessary 
"Circulation Permit," which corresponds to our State license. 
The shipper's representative at Havre will have the necessary 
official at hand when the car is unpacked and ready to be turned 
over so that the examination of the driver to determine his 
ability may be had without delay. This examination generally 
consists in taking the official around a block or two, the passing 
of a few salutations, and the judicious extending of a tip of 
from five to ten francs. 

The shipper will also attend to the paying of the customs, the 
amount being placed in his hands for the purpose at the time 
of shipment. The average customs deposit in France amounts 
to about $175 on a touring car and $200 on a limousine. The 
amount is figured upon weight and the entire sum is returned 
at the port from which the car is shipped out of the country, 
if shipment is made within one year. To secure this refund it 
is absolutely necessary to present the customs receipt issued 
by the officials at the port of entry, therefore do not lose it. 

If you enter France from England, arrange all the details of 
customs, licenses, etc., through the Motor Union of England, 
reference to which is made elsewhere. This will save much 
trouble and annoyance and a great deal of time. 

The customs duty in Italy must be paid when the car enters 
the country. A receipt is given and the amount returned when 
the car is taken out of the country. A lead seal is affixed to 
the car and must not be disturbed. The average duty is about 
$120 for a car of the touring type. 

In entering England no duty is charged and the freight to 
England is less than to France. The three chief English ports 
are Liverpool, London (docks at Tilbury, eighteen miles from 
London), and Southampton. The preference lies with the lat- 
ter two. 

If you have taken over an American car be sure, before re- 
turning, to go to the United States Consul at the port from 
which you are to ship and make a declaration before him regard- 
ing the car. This is essential to facilitate passage through the 
customs house on return to the United States. This declaration 
should contain the material facts regarding the car, including 
its factory number, motor number, maker's name, etc. 

If your car is of American make you must detach from it be- 
fore shipment back to this country any horns, sirens, clocks, or 
other fixtures you may have purchased abroad, and ship them 
separately. The customs officials do not pay any attention to 



foreign tires which are on the car if they have been used to 1 
reasonable extent, nor do they demand duty for minor neces- 
sary repairs up to 10 per cent, of the original cost of the car. 

It is essential to take a passport with you. This may be pro- 
cured readily from the State Department at Washington upon 
payment of a fee of one dollar, and in case of any legal pro- 
ceedings or an accident abroad it is important to have one. 

Bear in mind while touring abroad that foreigners attack 
much more importance than do Americans to politeness, and 
when you are in Rome do as the Romans do. A pleasant smile 
and an agreeable manner go farther in most foreign countries 
than a tip. And never lose your temper. 

If you are not already a member of the American Automobile 
Association, or some well established automobile club, join before 
you go abroad. The fee for joining the American Automobile 
Association, whose offices are at 437 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is only $2. Application should be made to the secretary of the 
association, and this can be done in person or by mail. 

It is also essential that you should join the Touring Club de 
France. This organization has over 100,000 members and is very 
powerful, being under the direct patronage of the French Gov- 
ernment, and having a board of governors composed of many 
distinguished men. The wearing of the club button on your cap 
insures attention anywhere in France. It costs but six francs 
($1.20) to become a member and many Americans are already 
on the club's roll. A simple application for membership made 
to the club at 65 Avenue de la Grand Armee, Paris, is all that 
is necessary, except the payment of six francs ($1.20), with an 
additional charge of 50 centimes (10 cents) for postage, or $1,30 
in all. The club issues a year book containing a list of 3,000 
selected hotels, at which all members, upon showing their card, 
secure a reduction of from 5 per cent, to io per cent, in their 
bill (a considerable item when one is touring). This item alone 
saves the cost of membership many times over. The club issues 
maps, and an infinite number of descriptive pamphlets, giving 
information as to hotels, police regulations, customs laws, etc, 
besides more than 300 card itineraries with sketch maps, and a 
dictionary in six languages of such phrases and words as would 
be of use to a motorist. The club will upon application makeup 
special itineraries and facilitate a foreign tour in many ways. 

If you are going to tour in Continental countries other than 
France, you can secure through the club a triptyque which will 
relieve you of all the details regarding duty and even the pay- 
ment of it in the various countries you may visit. The applica- 
tion for a triptyque is made on a prescribel form and must be 
accompanied by a deposit of the amount of duty which would 
be imposed by each of the countries to be visited. The triptyque 
is issued under the authority of the club which becomes re- 
sponsible for its members during their sojourn. If one is to tour 
in France only and does not expect to enter other countries on 
the Continent, the triptyque is unnecessary. Its chief conveni- 
ence lies in the fact that it avoids the necessity of dealing with 
the customs officials at the ports of entry and departure. It is 
not necessary in taking a motor car to England as no duty is 
exacted in Great Britain. 

Those who are going to tour in Italy should join the Touring 
Club of Italy. Its headquarters are at 14 Via Monte Napolene, 
Milan. Membership costs 10 lire ($1.94) and is very helpful. 
The club offers most of the facilities afforded by the Touring 
Club de France. 

If you are going to tour Great Britain join the Motor Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which corresponds to the Touring 
Uub of France. Membership, which costs one pound one shil- 
ling ($5-25), can be procured in advance of reaching England 
by application to the secretary, No. 1 Albemarle street, Piccadilly, 
London, W., with a remittance covering the fee named above 
1 his organization is very helpful and membership therein de- 
sirable in that it will secure discounts from the customary prices 
charged at many hotels. It also assists members in any legal 
complications, in shipping cars to France or other European 
countries, in securing insurance, et cetera 
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INFLUENCE OF HEAT TREATMENT ON STEEL* 



By THOS. J. FAY. President Society of Automobile Engineers 



STEEL, 110 matter what its chemical composition or mode of 
fabrication, is rendered soft or hard, and otherwise altered in 
its texture, if it is "heat treated." It is of course understood that 
the extent of the changes that can be brought about by heat 
treatment will depend upon the composition and the other char- 
acteristics of the steel. It is also true that skill and the facilities 
used for treating the steel will greatly influence the results. It 
is proposed, in this chapter, to go into this matter at some 
length, and the endeavor will be to show the various ways in 
which the several grades of steel used in automobile work may 
be rendered best fitted for the work. An attempt will be made 
to set down all requisite data for the benefit of those who have 
every facility without neglecting engineers who may not care 
to pay the cost of all the necessary equipment. 

Fortunately, automobile engineers are of that class whose 
knowledge and experience place them in advanced positions, so 
that it is unnecessary here to begin with an elementary course. 
Much of the information might even be abandoned were it not 
for the fact it is desired to cater to some extent to "artificers" 
as well as to engineers, and it may be many of them are not in 
possession of many of the fairly well understood facts in rela- 
tion to the question of the heat treatment of steel. Even, engi- 
neers who have not made a specialty of the manipulation of 
"alloy steel" will find in these pages some cautions and data that 
may well serve for them, notwithstanding their considerable 
knowledge of the subject. The reason for this is that "alloy 
steel" intensifies the expected action, and those perfectly familiar 
with carbon steel phenomena might be at a loss with other products. 
Product Should Be Properly Classified First. 
To more clearly understand the situation, it will be proper 
to point out in what way heat treatment alters the structure of 
steel, for then it will be possible to understand the advantages 
to be derived from such a proceeding. If steel is in the normal 
state as it comes from the maker, it may be desirable to reduce 
it to some condition foreign to the normal, for some purpose • 
dictated by the service to be rendered. Normally constituted 
steel is a product, the condition of which seems not to be well 
understood by many, and it will therefore be desirable to en- 
deavor to qualify on this point. Steel is not always in the normal 
state as it is received from the makers, so that it is not possible 
to describe normal steel as the product as it is received. Even 
though the makers are not in the wrong in any way, it is pos- 
sible the steel may be in an abnormal state, even if it is ordered 
as normal. The point to be made here, then, is to fix a distinc- 
tion as between steel in the normal state, as compared with the 
product in some orre of the abnormal conditions. 
Steel may be reduced to the conditions as follows : 
V) Normal (Pearlitic) 
(") Lamellar. 
(f>) Granular. 

V') Normal (The preponderance of Ferrite) 
W Lamellar. 
W Granular. 

(III) Normal (The preponderance of Cementite) 
W Lamellar (Pearlitic). 

(b) Granular. 

(IV) Martensitic. 

(V) Sorbitic 

(VI) Trootsitic. 

(VII) Austenitic. 

(VIII) Burnt. 

(IX) Composite. (Soft core and hard shell.)— Cemented, 
_ ' A _> Conglomerated. 

BrTGrVH! < 3"S t " XXI, "Materials for Automobile Construction," 
Company. " t0 published by the Class Journal Publishing 



Ihis is not to say that all steel can be classified under one or 
the other of the heads above given; on the contrary, it would 
be extremely difficult to accomplish such a task in many in- 
stances. For this reason it is important to know the history and 
the chemical composition of a product, before any attempt is 
made to heat treat it. The condition (IX), for illustration, can- 
not be established if the steel is of high carbon, alloyed or not. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that if the carbon is high the 
core will not be rendered soft. The shell will be hard, to be 
sure, but the core will be hard also and the steel will be ren- 
dered non-dynamic as a result. Such a product would be so 
brittle as to serve no useful purpose at all. 

Likewise, the "burnt" structure is due to the fabrication, and 
the user of the steel cannot correct this structure by any avail- 
able means. Steel, then, in the state (VI II) is not good to use 
nor can any mode of heat treatment correct this. Many illus- 
trations of the fact that history is important could be given. 

Pearlitic steel might be classed broadly as steel holding 
pearlite; on the other hand it is the purpose here to fix for 
normal pearlitic steel that product holding approximately .009 
per cent, carbon as pearlite. If the steel of this carbon content 
is not as pearlite, it is not in the normal state. It could still be 
pearlitic, but it would not be normal pearlitic steel. The classi- 
fication (/) then contemplates the steel of the carbon content 
stated, holding 100 per cent, pearlite, or very nearly so. 

Carbon Content Determines Normal Condition. 

If the steel holds less than .009 per cent, carbon, it will be 
normal, if the condition is that of pearlite and ferrite in the 
proportions consistent with the total of the carbon present. That 
is to say (assuming a case in point), if the carbon is .002 per 
cent., the proportions for normal steel would be as follows: 

as 90 : 20 : : 100 : 22.2 pearlite 

and, 

100 — 22.2 = 77.8 ferrite. 

Or, in general, it would be possible to say (for steel holding 
less than .009 per cent, carbon) the proportions of pearlite to 
ferrite for normal steel would be: 

as 90; points of carbon :: 100 : % pearlite, hence 
100 — pearlite = ferrite percentage. 

In other words, in normal steel of the class holding less than 
90 points of carbon, there should be no condition besides fer- 
rite and pearlite. There is one other point to be observed in 
this connection before the matter can be settled, viz: the pearlite 
can be in either one of two conditions as follows : (0 ) lamellar, 
(b) granular. The lamellar pearlite is produced if the steel is 
cooled very slowly from a very high temperature (annealing 
process). It would seem, therefore, as if this is not the 
pearlitic stage likely to obtain in normally constituted steel. 

The granular pearlite, on the other hand, is shown as an 
intimate mixture of ferrite and cementite, the product resulting 
from a reheating to a low temperature and cooling in the air. 
This granular pearlite (irregular granular structure) is more 
likely to be the normal product of the mill than the steel of the 
lamellar pearlitic condition. It follows, therefore, that it will be 
proper to regard the condition (/) as of the (a) or (b) stages. 

Obviously, not to know the history of the steel is to take 
great chances in its heat treatment, if the effect of heat treat- 
ment is varied with the previous condition. The amount of the 
actual variation, as a result of the previous condition, really de- 
pends upon the composition of the steel, it being the case that 
products very low in carbon are not so readily effected as those 
in which the reverse holds true. This latter statement will hold 
for all genera of steel, alloyed or not. 

The pearlite condition can be varied in the products (//) and 
(///) as well as in the product (/), hence it will be well to 
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make an (a) and (6) distinction in these cases also. Beyond 
these stages, however, the situation becomes too complicated to 
attempt to maintain a separate classification of the pearlitic 
stages, since it requires no stretch of the imagination to indi- 
cate that there are innumerable stages intervening. 
• If the carbon is in excess of .009 per cent., normal steel will 
consist of pearlite and ccnientite excess, just as in the case of 
the steel with less than this amount, the excess is ferrite. Con- 
sidering the higher carbon steel then, it will only be normal if 
the ferrite excess does not exist and cementite is the sole ex- 
cess. Certainly it would be far from good practice to treat 
steel holding a cementite excess in the same fashion as if the 
excess were ferrite. With the carbon content in excess of .009 
per cent., there is the same question of the pearlite condition, 
and a distinction must be made as between annealed and nor- 
mal steel. This will be a difficult thing to do in general prac- 
tice, and it becomes necessary as a rule to depend upon the 
vendor of the steel, to a very great extent. 

If steel is alloyed, the effect of the alloying elements must be 
taken into account in the heat treatment, and in numerous mix- 
tures the carbon conditions will be found awry. What has been 
said about the carbon condition holds if there are no alloying 
elements present, and also to a great extent with some of the 
alloying elements present, while others serve to alter the carbon 
condition to an enormous extent, since some of the alloying ele- 
ihents form carbides, as vanadium. Certainly, if carbides are 
formed, it is not to be expected that the more simple conditions 
hereinbefore described will still hold true. But this is not the time 
nor the place to discuss these matters in detail, more than to point 
out that it will be a fallacy to expect the same results from the 
same treatment for all grades of steel or for any one grade of 
steel irrespective of its condition before treatment. 

However good the facilities for treatment may be, to proceed 
without knowing the history of the steel as well as the compo- 
sition thereof, is to chance spoiling it and to end by having 
present in the automobile a part of no safety at all. It is plain 
from what has been said that besides the normal and annealed 
products there are the other conditions to be taken into account. 
The martensitic (IV) condition is brought about if the steel 
holds carbon between .002 per cent, and .009 per cent., provided 
the steel is suddenly quenched from a high temperature. This 
martensite formation is more completely developed if thin spec- 
imens are raised to a point above Ar, and suddenly quenched in 
a suitable cold bath. The question of the appropriate bath for 
quenching is a matter to be discussed at length at a later time. 
At all events, it must not be expected that a very complete mar- 
tensite structure will result from the ordinarily more or less 
indifferent practice, or if the specimens are of great bulk. If 
the mass is great, it is not possible to so suddenly bring about 
the requisite temperature to evolve the martensitic formation 
only. 

Some Conditions Are Only Transitory Stages. 

The sorbitic (V) condition is a transition between cementite 
and ferrite, in unhardened steel, or if the steel is hardened, 
sorbite is the transition between cementite and martensite. A 
very simple way to bring about this stage is to temper steel in 
the martensitic stage. It is this sorbitic stage to which many of 
the important parts of automobiles are reduced to render them 
fit The martensite would not be sufficiently dynamic (kinetic) 
to afford the requisite safety, and in tempering the quenched 
parts the object is to bring about the sorbitic condition. Of 
trootsite (VI) it may be mentioned that its formation holds 
between martensite and ferrite, and is a mere transition to be 
regarded as the product obtainable if the carbon content is ap- 
proximately .009 per cent This formation will follow the 
mild quenching of martensitic formations, or it may be pro- 
duced in other ways, as when steel of the requisite carbon 
content is suddenly cooled from the point of "recalescence" 
ft is also likely to obtain if small pieces are oil-quenched, from 
a temperature above the "critical" range. 



Austentite (VI I) is the product of suddenly cooled steel if 
the carbon content is quite high — .015 per cent, although more or 
less of the austenite formation will result even if the carbon 
content varies over a considerable range. The quenching tem- 
perature should be about 1,050 degrees C. for the austenite 
production, this being higher than the usual quenching tem- 
perature. The austenite formation is not easy to distinguish 
nor is the carbon condition well enough defined to enable metal- 
lurgists to say much about it. The austenite is softer than the 
martensite surrounding it, and if ammonia nitrate is used as an 
etcher, the austenite does not color as does the martensite. 

Burnt Steel Is Not Wanted for Any Purpose. 

The "burnt structure" is the least desirable of all; indeed, it 
is not wanted at all. (VIII). This is the structure in which 
the grain formation is broken up, the separating media con- 
sisting of oxides. There is no heat treatment that the author 
knows of that will reduce the oxides, hence this formation is 
quite worthless, since burnt steel has no value in structural 
work of any responsibility. Nor does any authority attempt to 
say in what way burnt steel can be rendered free from the 
damaging oxides that render the steel brittle and unreliable. 

The author does not understand that steel will be burnt in 
the act of heat treating, since the burnt structure is that peculiar 
to the process of fabrication under certain conditions, described 
elsewhere. There is a crystalline structure that is arrived at in 
heat treating that is frequently said to be a burnt structure, but 
it can be corrected in most cases where a suitable process is 
skillfully employed. 

The composite (IX) formation, as here set down, is nothing 
more nor less than the "cementing" (case-hardening) process by 
means of which low carbon steel, alloyed or not, is rendered 
hard on the exterior while the core is rendered soft but tough. 
This process is peculiar to low carbon steel, and cannot hold 
if the carbon is in excess. As a matter of fact, the carbon 
should not exceed .002 per cent, as a maximum, while it would 
be better below .0016 per cent, in strictly carbon steel, and even 
lower in alloy steel. Class (X) is not a well-defined class of 
the product of heat treatment. It is, in fact, what results from 
imperfectly conducting a defined heat-treating process. As a 
rule, this is what is not wanted in quest of a well-defined con- 
dition. When treated steel does not answer to any of the 
defined conditions, the author then prefers to classify the 
product as a "conglomerate." 

It is possible, then, to consider some ten different conditions 
of steel, as a result of manipulation for the most part, it being 
the case that one of these conditions is the result of insufficient 
care in fabrication, i.e., the burnt structure (VIII). It is to 
definitely establish some one of these conditions that heat treat- 
ment is given to steel. If steel is in the normal state upon its 
receipt from the mill, some one of the other conditions can be 
fixed, assuming the steel is of a grade suitable for the purpose. 
It is not claimed that any grade of steel can be reduced to any 
one of the states before named, and it requires quite as much 
skill in the selection of the steel as it does in its manipulation. 
If steel is "nature hard," for instance, to render it soft will be 
an obvious impossibility. If, on the other hand, the steel is 
naturally soft, it may resist hardening by every known process 
unless the product is first "cemented" in order to increase the 
carbon content sufficiently to bring about the desired result. 

Even then, it must be remembered that steel cannot be car- 
bonized to a great depth, hence, the "core" will remain soft, 
although it may be toughened in the process. Likewise, it will 
not be possible to fix the sorbitic stage, unless the steel is so 
constituted as to render the process possible. The composition 
ot the steel, the quenching temperature, and the sizes of the 
parts are all factors to be taken into account, not to mention 
he previous history and the skill of the artificer in influencing 
the result for good or evil, as the case may be. 

tacn alteration of the carbon condition will have its resultant 
change ,n the strength and performance of the steel. It fol- 
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lows, therefore, that any carelessness in ascertaining the exact 
composition of the steel, or any lack of deftness in the manipu- 
lation thereof, must react on the results to the detriment of the 
product. When alloying elements are present, the chances of 
failure are much enhanced, and it is only by repeated trials 
that the best results may be realized, provided the repetitions 
are under control and well-defined. What chance is there then 
of attaining exact results, if the process is conducted in a place 
not provided with any of the requisites or if the artificer is 
without exact knowledge of the attending phenomena? 

With every facility, with the best possible steel for the purpose 
and with an artificer of pronounced skill, it is still possible to 
evolve but indifferent results in some cases. It is, on the whole, 
a considerable task to heat-treat some of the alloy steel prod- 
ucts, and be reasonably sure of attaining the ends sought for. 
It is even a question if the more simple problems in heat treat- 
ment can be solved day after day, and not have a percentage of 
misses. The micro-structure is not the only thing to take into 
accent, there is the question of the static and the dynamic 
ability; the utility as a bearing surface and the physical prop- 
erties in view of the service to be rendered. A crystalline struc- 
ture would, of course, be undesirable, and it might be said this 
sort of a structure would show in the microphotograph. At all 
events it is necessary to avoid a condition of crystalliniry, and it 
is desirable to afford a silky fracture, as well as great density. 

The test proof should be "cupped" if the steel is of great 
strength, and to attain this condition 1 the heat treatment must be 
consistent with the requirements. Some grades of steel will not 
"cup" at all, and they are to be avoided, if the service to be 
rendered is that requiring a grade of steel that will be D.S.C* 
at the fracture as the result of a pull test. Some grades of steel 
will show these phenomena under all conditions to which the 
steel can be reduced. The question of dynamic (kinetic) ability 
is one that should receive much attention in automobile work, 
and it is one of the purposes in heat treatment to establish this 
condition to the maximum possible extent. Steel can be ren- 
dered hard and at the same time it can have imparted to it 
increased kinetic qualities. On the other hand, the same steel 
can be rendered hard and have its kinetic ability almost com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Hardness Is Not the Only Quality Desired. 

Tool steel, holding upwards of 25 per cent. Tungsten (other 
components to suit) will be rendered extremely hard if it is 
raised to about 1,400 degrees C. and cooled in an "air blast." 
But this does not mean the same steel will have dynamic value. 
Steel so manipulated will be good for its own purpose, i.e. as 
tool steel for cutting purposes. Certain grades of chrome nickel 
steel will be rendered hard if they are slowly raised to a tem- 
perature one-half that stated for tool steel, and allowed to cool 
in still air. These grades of steel will possess great kinetic 
abilities, serving perfectly for dynamic duties, but the steel so 
treated will not serve as a tool steel at alt Here is a case 
of a difference in temperature with slow cooling in air instead 
of forced cooling in the same media, and a difference in kinetic 
ability Both products will be almost equally hard, but only 
one of them will hold a cutting edge. 

A close observer would say then, that if steel will hold a 
cutting edge it may not be so good as a product for dynamic 
*ork. It would serve as a means of finding out if a product 
» dynamic, to a certain extent, at any rate. Indeed there are 

ny ways of ascertaining the utility of a product besides the 
conventional tests, and such rule of thumb methods are em- 
P oyed as the preliminaries to a more complete test, if, after the 
quick, ready at hand trials, the steel is found of enough value 
to make further tests worth while. 

matt 'T 56 the micro - st ™cture is a close index of all such 
who 11 " S unfortunate that there are but few practitioners 

showT? '° the microsc °P e > in every day work, if at all. To 
-^-J! at a difference in heat treatment will make a micro- 
men oTpSJf' Tn.^'J 7 a , nd c r co l>P e,, > «« * e fracture of a test sped- 
proot, Internauonal standard dimensions preferred.) 



structural difference in the steel, it is only necessary to consult 
the micro-photographs given in this work. In general, it will 
be possible to point out approximately the results of different 
modes of heat treatment which would hold even though the 
micro-structure be not examined. Take for illustration .009 per 
cent, carbon steel, this product would have, as before stated. 
100 per cent, pearlite in the normal state. This same product 
would hold 100 per cent, martensite, as a result of quenching 
above Ar,. Certainly the difference as between 100 per cent, 
pearlite and the same percentage of martensite is almost as the 
two extremes. It might be well to point out, however, that the 
steel so constituted would not be soft, even with 100 per cent 
pearlite, and would be "glass hard" with 100 per cent, martensite. 

Let us take another case with lower carbon ; say .002 per cent. 
In this case, the normal steel would hold 22.2 per cent, pearlite, 
and the same steel, if quenched from a temperature above Ar,, 
would develop a martensite formation of 100 per cent. On the 
other hand, if the same steel were to be quenched from a tem- 
perature between Ar, and Ar, the martensite of the quenched 
product would be equal to the pearlite of the normal steel. 
There is one other point to be explained before this matter can 
well be dropped. It was shown that the martensite would be too 
per cent, under certain conditions for both .002 per cent, carbon 
steel, and for the steel holding .009 per cent, carbon. Will the 
two separate grades of steel (very different in carbon) have the 
same strength in the martensite stater If the "tensility" alone 
be considered as sufficient to reflect the point to be made, the 
matter can be stated as follows : 

Water quenching at 750 degrees C. has no appreciable effect on 
the tensile strength of steel between the limits of .002 and .009 
per cent, carbon. The result is the several products will take 
on the hardness due to their carbon contents. It is not, there- 
fore, probable that the 100 per cent, martensite in the widely 
differing products would be followed by a hardness the same for 
all. It seems almost unnecessary to raise this question at all, 
unless to more clearly point out the difference as between the 
hardness of martensite per se and steel hardness in general. 

It is not to be inferred from this that the tensile strength 
of all the products with their respective carbon contents will 
remain stationary if quenched at 750 degrees C, but the altera- 
tions noted are not great, and it has been shown that to increase 
tensility, the water quenching must take place at a higher tem- 
perature, say 900 degrees C, at which temperature the products 
above .005 per cent carbon would be valueless unless a subse- 
quent annealing process be conducted. 

Equipment Should Be Sufficient for Requirements. 

If it is true that the products to be heat treated must be 
manipulated with exactness, it is then true that the equipment 
must afford the means for doing so. Certainly a forge, a bucket 
of water and a pair of tongs will not suffice for the purpose. 
On the other hand, exact knowledge and a crude equipment is 
to be preferred to all the laboratory refinements in Christendom 
in the hands of a manipulator of no skill. 

The prime considerations might be catalogued as follows : 

(a) Steel of the desired qualities for the respective tasks to 
be accomplished, (b) Equipment of the hardening process con- 
sistent with the requirements, (c) Knowledge of the steel and 
the process of heat treatment, (d) Skill in the process. 

This may be just as good a time as any to set down the gen- 
eral requirements of the steel to be treated, in view of results 
to be attained, for if knowledge of the steel and the equipment 
be at hand, the accomplishment of the rest of the task will be but 
a matter of execution. On the other hand, it is plain that the 
hardening room question is truly a separate matter from the 
abstract steel question; hence it will not be proper to discuss 
steel at any length at this time. The discussion here then will 
be limited to a few hints such as will aid the manipulator in 
the selection of the treatment to use under the several likely 
contingencies that are most apt to arise in the preparation of 
materials for certain specific purposes on the automobile. 
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SHOP KINKS OF INTEREST TO THE AUTOIST 



IN a former issue were given sketches showing how to anchor 
a Cape cart hood iron in case the original fastenings proved 
insecure. The method shown could be carried out without 
a blacksmith's aid and with only ordinary tools. If, however, 
the job can be sent to a.blacksmith or to a carriage shop, a much 
more substantial repair can be made, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, picturing two or three modifications. 

In Fig. I, A is the iron, and B shows the original form of 
the lower end. The fault of this design is that there is no suffi- 
cient hold against the purchase of the overhanging upper end, 
in case the overhang amounts to several inches, as it some- 
times does. In addition, the screw C, which does not go clear 
through the side of the seat, is too small to serve as a fulcrum. 
To correct this defect, the first thing to be done is to put a 
carriage bolt, D, right through the side of the seat, having its 
head outside, as Fig. 2 shows. To oppose the purchase of the 
upper end, the lower end must be cut off and a piece welded 
on it and shaped to act as a lever. It would be possible to 





Fig. 1— Former method of anchoring cape cart top Irons on body. 



have this piece extend horizontally inward over the wood seat. 
This, however, might possibly interfere with taking out the 
gasoline tank, and in that case the extension E can be shaped 
as a flat inverted T. The ends of this T are drilled for bolts 
to pass down through, the overhanging part of the wood seat. 
The T so formed does not need to be more than 1-8 or 3-16-inch 
thick, and if the edges are beveled off it will not chafe the 
bottom of the cushion.. In a particular case the charge made by 
a wagon shop for this repair was $3.50 for two front irons. 

Grounding Make-and-Break Contacts. 

In a make-and-break igniter the grounded electrode is the 
rocking stem and finger. This stem is lubricated by what oil 
may chance to pass it from the combustion chamber. Usually 
this oil is sufficient for lubrication, and it may be so abundant 
as to interfere with the flow of current. It is not uncommon 
to see sparks jumping from this electrode to adjacent parts when 
the motor is running fast. In case misfiring is noted, and the 
insulation of the lava bushings is known to be good, a light coil 
spring may be connected between the rocking stem and any ad- 
jacent grounded part, such as one of the studs holding the igniter 
plate. This spring should not be stiff enough to interfere with 
the make-and-break movement. Soft copper wire is the best 
material for it, and one end of the wire may be soldered to a 
copper "battery terminal" held by the stud nut, this making a 
permanent arid reliable method of fastening electrical connections. 

Ordinary grease when used to stop spring squeaks has the ob- 



jection that it quickly works out, leaving the squeak as bad as 
ever, and making it necessary to repeat the operation quite fre- 
quently. If graphite be mixed with the grease until the mixture is 
quite stiff it will last a good deal longer than grease alone. Best 
of all, however, is linseed oil and graphite, since this decs not 
tend to cut the band like 
mineral or animal grease. 
The graphite should be 
added to the consistency 
of a stiff paste, and the 
oil then serves simply as 
a binder. 

A Clutch Renewal. 

The leather of the or- 
dinary cone clutch by 
degrees acquires a sort 
of coarse surface glaze, 
which may or may not 
represent actual charring 

of the leather, but is cer- e===r- 

tainly due to the slipping 

it experiences. A leather F ' 9 " 2_ Im Proved method of fastening, 
with its surface so glazed has a very harsh action, since 
the surface is so hard that it grips all at once. The glazed 
surface will not absorb oil to any appreciable extent, a fact 
which is easily seen on attempting to dent the surface with a 
thumb nail after giving the oil time to soak in. In this condi- 
tion the best thing to do is to put on a new leather. Unless the 
angle of the cone is too abrupt, a piece of ordinary belting will 
serve the purpose, provided it is of uniform thickness throughout 
The belting may be soaked in neatsfoot oil over night before 
applying, and this will render it pliable enough to take the shape 
of the cone. If the old leather 
is retained in service it becomes 
almost essential to squirt a lit- 
tle oil on it every day or two, 
as otherwise it may take hold 
with such a jerk as to endanger 
the transmission shafts. If the 
cone releases by drawing back- 
ward, there are probably open- 
ings in the web of the cone 
through which the spout of a 
squirt can may enter. Oil 
squirted into the flywheel in- 
terior will then quickly find its 
way to the clutch surface. 
Sooner or later, however, the 
leather will become glazed so 
smooth that it will not hold 
at all, and it is then liable 
to slip and burn up without 
warning. There are few things 
more exasperating than a clutch 
which cannot be made to hold 
properly, particularly when the 
car happens to be covering a 
bad stretch on which every 
available bit of power that can 

be transmitted to the rear . . 

wheels is necessary. The use ^ W 

of emergency remedies under Flfl - 3— "T" style irons, 
such circumstances most often leads to the necessity for clutch 
Z r ° add,rt and snt are not the best things possible for 

compound is to be had at the time. 
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ABOUT SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF MAGNALIUM 



By M. R. MACHOL. 



MAGNALIUM is an aluminum alloy which promises to ful- 
fill the expectations based in the past on aluminum but 
never wholly realized. Like pure aluminum, it can be cast in a 
liquid condition. The castings can be machined about the same 
as brass. The machined surfaces are of a mirrorlike smoothness 
and silvery color, and perfect screw threads can easily be cut in 
the metal. Bored holes are always very sharp and clean, while 
filing results in fine, regular, clean'cut surfaces without tearing up 
the metal or clogging up the file, and it will allow even the use 
of the finest files in its working. 

Magnalium can be cast by any foundryman, the only precaution 
necessary being the use of clean graphite crucibles, and care must 
be taken not to increase the temperature too far above the melting 
point, as this weakens the metal. If cast in an iron chill, the ten- 
sile strength is greatly increased and is at a maximum if the chill 
is water-cold Cast in dry sand, the usual quality of magnalium 
has a tensile strength of 18,000 pounds per square inch, and 
shows reduction of area of 3.75 per cent. Cast in iron chills, 
22,000 to 25,000 pounds per square inch may be realized, the 
reduction of area being 5 to 8 per cent. The tensile strength of 
a quality containing a somewhat smaller percentage of aluminum 
equals about 34,000 pounds per square inch, but can be increased 
to about 42,500 pounds per square inch by proper treatment. By 
drawing, rolling, pressing, etc., the tensile strength obtained by 
quick cooling is still further increased. Wire drawn from one 
quality of alloy has a tensile strength of 41,000 pounds and 10 
per cent, reduction of area, while it will stand 53,000 pounds if 
the raw material has been forged before drawing. 

High Tensile Strength May Be Realized. 

Soft rolled sheets of alloy "Z" have a tensile strength of 42,000 
pounds and 15 per cent, reduction of area; hard rolled sheets 
about 52,000 pounds and 3 per cent, reduction of area. Mag- 
nalium containing less than a certain percentage of aluminum 
cannot be rolled but can readily be drawn. The tensile strength 
of a drawn bar was 60,000 pounds, and that of a tube 74,000 
pounds per square inch. Another advantage of magnalium is 
that it is extremely close-grained, so that the polishing can be 
done without previous treatment by any special instruments. 
Furthermore, in lathe work, the tool speed can be twice as high, 
thus making a great labor saving. Pure aluminum, being soft, 
can be cut with a knife like zinc or lead, while magnalium is 
hard. Some magnalium alloys, however, are very ductile and 
can be forged, rolled, drawn, etc., sharing all the advantages of 
aluminum in this direction. 

Annealed magnalium "Z" is so ductile that it can be rolled or 
beaten like silver. The elasticity of cast or annealed magnalium 
is small, but in the forged, hard-rolled or drawn material it is 
much greater. It attains and maintains a high polish and shows 
excellent resistance to atmospheric conditions. Its color is sil- 
very white and it has the further advantage that its specific 
gravity is less than that of aluminum. While the specific gravity 
°f pure aluminum is 2.64, magnalium shows 2.4 to 2.57, accord- 
nig to the percentage of alloy. The metals named below are the 
folk ' 
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owing number of times as heavy as magnalium : 



Cast Iron 
Nickel .. 
Coppi 



2.87 Brass 3.61 

2.92 Silver 4.20 

2.88 Lead 4.56 

3.30 Gold 7.70 

T 8.68 

■ees e p! le " lng Point ls 640 t0 676 degrees C. or 1,185 to 1,250 de- 

Magnahum docs not have any odor and resists oxidation better 
ten any other light metal, being almost, unaffected by dry or 

m P air . water, gaseous ammonia, carbonic acid, sulphurate of 
y rogen and most organic acids. It. is only very slowly affected 
y saltpeter or- suphuric acid,- and more rapidly by alkalies-or 

r °ng alkaline solutions. Salt water attacks magnalium slightly, 



but where exposed to sea water the metal should be lacquered, 
which will protect it so that it will give excellent satisfaction. It 
shows almost no magnetic influences but its electric and thermal 
conductivity is about 58 per cent, of that of pure copper. The 
electric conductivity of the most important metals, taking that of 
copper as 100, is as follows: 

Sliver 100.00 Swedish Iron Wire 18.00 

Copper 100.00 Tin 15.45 

Gold 78.00 Platinum 10.60 

Aluminum 63.20 Lead 8.88 

Magnalium 66.10 Nickel 7.79 

Zinc 29.90 Antimony 3.88 

The specific heat of magnalium Is 0.2185. 

Treatment in Melting and Casting. 

Magnalium is best melted in ordinary graphite crucibles, care 
being taken that the crucibles are perfectly clean. The metal 
must not be heated further beyond its melting point than 
necessary (about 1,200 degrees F.). The crucibles should 
be evenly surrounded with coke and should rest on a fire- 
proof support, this being necessary to keep the crucible 
from direct contact with the grate and to prevent cooling 
the metal by an air draft after the coke burns up. The 
lid remains 011 the crucible to prevent contact between the 
air and furnace gases and the metal. The temperature should 
be as even as possible and the crucible should reach a red, 
but never a white, heat. When the metal is melted, the crucible 
should be removed from the furnace and placed on a warm iron 
sheet or other fireproof support to prevent the metal chilling 
from the bottom before pouring. The molten metal should be 
well stirred and the slag skimmed off, and then cast into an iron 
mould in such a way that the slag and oxidized skin can be kept 
back by a skimmer. No flux is necessary. In spite of its low 
melting point it should take 43 to 45 minutes to melt it. 

In making sand moulds the sand is loosely pressed and should 
have as many airholes as possible. The casting channel should 
be cylindrical, the entrance should be wide and the casting fun- 
nels and the risers must be wide at the base and narrow at the 
top. The casting head should also be rather large. Where 
moulds are prepared in this way the air and gases can easily 
escape. The oxidized skin and slag will rise and the finished 
casting is absolutely free of pores or blowholes. For casting in 
an iron mould the metal must be hotter and the moulds should 
be well healed. When melting scraps, chips; turnings, etc., the 
larger pieces should be melted first, then the crucible should be 
removed and the borings, turnings, etc., be added, as otherwise 
the loss due to burning is too large. When melting large pieces 
this loss is not more than from one-half to one per cent. The 
loss in melting borings and file dust is as much as 10 to 15 per 
cent. In damp sand, the metal should be cast quickly and at as 
low a temperature as possible. In dry sand or chills, the metal 
should be bright red and should be cast slowly. Ingots must 
be cast in closed moulds with planed inner surfaces. The moulds 
should be well cleaned before using, •btfojfied with graphite and 
well heated. Castings in sand should be cooled slowly, but chilled 
castings, especially ingots, should be cooled quickly, preferably in 
cold, flowing water. This makes the metal tough and ductile. 

How the Metal Is Forged and Rolled. 

Magnalium, especially alloys "X" and "Y," can be forged with 
good results most easily by heating the metal and then working 
about the same as Swedish steel. The metal must not glow red 
but must be hot enough to char a piece of wood. Of course, the 
casting has to be clean before forging to avoid cracks. The 
great ductility of magnalium, especially alloy "Zf makes it pos- 
sible to produce plates of any thickness." The ingot is first 
heate'd to between 370 and rjod'degrees F. t aTrd rolled so that the 
reduction at the first pass is about 20 per cent. Then the plate is 
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again heated. After the first two passes the plate is turned 90 
degrees and passed through the finishing rolls until it reaches 
the required thickness for the particular purpose in view. 

As magnalium rapidly loses its ductility in rolling it has to be 
annealed repeatedly. The rolls must be thoroughly cleaned and 
sprinkled with paraffin for every pass. If possible, it is ad- 
visable to work the ingot with a hammer before rolling. All 
roughness of the surface of the ingot should be scraped, as is 
done with copper or brass. A large amount of power is neces- 
sary for rolling, about as much as for heated steel. The opera- 
tion is facilitated if the rolls are heated to a temperature of 
from 210 to 300 degrees F. Ingots thicker than .15-inch must be 
annealed after each pass. Below this thickness, plates can be 
finished by cold rolling. All other manipulations in rolling are 
about the same as with other metals. 

Method and Results of Annealing. 

Magnalium should be annealed in a muffled furnace in order 
to keep the flame and gases away from the metal, and the an- 
nealing furnace must be kept at an even heat. The metal must 
appear dark red and char a pine wood stick so that carbon par- 
ticles separate from it. To anneal plates does not require as 
high a temperature. If plates are chilled in cold water, they 
will be very tough and ductile. The thinner the plates the 
lower should be the temperature of the annealing furnace. 
Plates of less than .01-inch thickness can be heated in boiling 
oil or water, and allowed to slowly cool. If magnalium is grad- 
ually heated to a temperature of less than 750 degrees F., and 
slowly cooled, the metal can be worked into springs. 

It is a very ductile metal and in this respect is only surpassed 
by gold, silver, platinum and copper. The diameter of the cast 
ingot should be reduced very slowly at first, best results being 
obtained if the ingot is forged before drawing. Perfectly smooth 
wire as fine as silk threads has been made with astonishing ten- 
sile strength. Tubes made from plates or from cast hollow 
pieces are treated in exactly the same way as rods, namely, an- 
nealed repeatedly, chilled and drawn cold over a mandrel. 

Where machinery is concerned, magnalium is remarkable, inas- 
much as it can be tooled at high speed, about like steel. Screw- 
threads of considerable length can be easily and cleanly cut. 
The tools have to be very sharp, and the surfaces (both metal 
and tools) must be kept lubricated with either kerosene, turpen- 



tine, paraffin, benzine, vaseline, soapwater or even clear cold 
water. Excellent surfaces will result and perfect screwthreads 
or holes will be obtained. To cut magnalium, a fine-toothed saw, 
lubricated with kerosene, is recommended. Magnalium can be 
punched, drop-forged and pressed without any difficulty about 
the same as silver, brass or steel plate, if well annealed. 

This new aluminum alloy is a German product and it has met 
with considerable success abroad in such applications as bicycle, 
automobile and aeronautical work. It is manufactured by a 
largo German concern, for which the writer is the American 
representative at 32 Park place, New York City. 



PERMITS NEEDED IN MT. RAINIER PARK. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 12. — No automobiles will be admitted to 
Mt Rainier National Park henceforth unless they are pro- 
vided with a permit from its superintendent, G. F. Allen, of 
Orting, Wash. Permits may be obtained for one year only. 



A MAXWELL AMONG THE GIANT TREES. 

Every school geography mentions the giant redwood trees of 
California, and usually has a picture showing a stage coach 
being driven through an archway cut in one, or a dozen men 
just able to join hands around the trunk. The up-to-date owner 
of a Maxwell runabout decided that these pictures were apt to 
give the youthful mind a wrong impression, and encourage them 
to believe that California was still a country of stages, cow- 
boys and hold-up men ; so, being a man of action, he immediately 
undertook to furnish a proper substitute. The result is the 
striking photograph printed below. Certainly no more startling 
contrast could be asked for than that between the little Max- 
well and the giant trees to right and left of it. 

Much has been written about these wonderful redwoods that 
are the peculiar product of Humboldt county, California, but 
scant justice can be done them from a description of their 
beauties, and they must be seen to be fully appreciated. A 
peculiarly romantic interest attaches to these forest monarchs 
when it is remembered that they are the only living things in 
the world that were alive when Caesar marched his all-conquer- 
ing legions through Gaul, and were saplings at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Some of them are declared by scientists to 
be at least 2,200 years old, and some are 300 feet tall. 





y. California, In . Maxwell Runabout. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



WHAT MAGIC GASOLINE CAN THIS BE? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,508.]— I have for months past read your very Interesting 
"Letters," which are more or less instructive. I have read on 
all complicated matters but one, which, by accident, I happened 
to think I have not seen any Inquiry nor reply. This Is the qual- 
ity of gasoline used in motor cars and its effect on the power pro- 
oueed. I own a four-cylinder air-cooled Franklin car. It Is In 
perfect condition, runs fine, and I have only one objection to It, 
and that is, that It has not power enough (12-horsepower) to 
carry me over steep and long hills on high gear. I took a trip 
of 128 miles last week and through a very rough and broken 
country. I ran out of gasoline. I use Standard OH Company's 
gasoline when here. Not being able to buy any gasoline at any 
store there, I finally secured some at a drug store. I started out 
and to my amazement I had from 35 to 40 per cent, more power. 
I went up almost any hill on high gear and when on the level, 
on quarter open throttle, ' nd my car, literally speaking, ran 
away with itself. What kind of gasoline could this have been? 
I wrote this druggist but up to now have had no reply. Upon my 
return here I 'phoned the Standard Oil Company my experience. 
They say they have an 88 proof gasoline, but they cautioned me 
not to use it, as it Is very dangerous and extremely explosive. 
Could you enlighten me and possibly others by telling what kind 
of gasoline Is best to use and to give the most power. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. FRANKLIN. 

We are equally at a loss as yourself to tell you exactly what 
kind of magic fuel the dealer in pills and ointments must have 
given you to account for the wonderful increase in power, but 
if he sold it at the usual commercial rates, we should certainly 
advise buying it from him by the barrel. Most of us have to be 
content with what the "octopus" hands out, for there is no 
other obtainable in the ordinary course of affairs. On the other 
hand, as your car has more than sufficient power for its weight 
to take it up anything but the steepest hills on the direct drive, 
and over level roads at a very good pace, we think you might find 
it profitable to look to the condition of the motor and its acces- 
sories as a means of accounting for its ordinarily sluggish action. 
The carbureter may be poorly adjusted for the fuel you use 
ordinarily, the valves may need grinding in or any one of half a 
dozen other things may require attention. The ordinary com- 
mercial gasoline will be found to give the maximum power ob- 
tainable in the modern automobile motor for everyday use, pro- 
vided conditions are right, t. e., the motor is in good condition 
throughout and the carbureter is adjusted to suit the fuel. The 
specific gravity of the gasoline now supplied is slightly lower 
than what it was several years ago owing to the largely increased 
demand for gasoline and the fact that the percentage of the 
lighter distillates in crude petroleum no longer makes it profitable 
to distill them except for special purposes and in comparatively 
small quantities. We are at a loss to explain what the dealer 
meant by "88 proof," unless he intended a specific gravity of .88 
and there is mighty little of such light gasoline now to be had. 
It could only be more explosive by being lighter and hence, more 
volatile, but any grade of gasoline fit for use in a car will vapor- 
ize quickly enough to render an explosion imminent. 



NO TRACE CAN BE FOUND OF THEM. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,509.]— Seeing letter No. 1,498, from George Briggs, I might 
to mi' 1 alS ° Saw the aavertu >ement he mentions and would like 
:° obta,n a c °Py of the book myself. I sent a post office order to 
aiifl , aD8inK - Manon Press, Chicago, but It did not reach them, 
T~ then I sent them a registered letter, but this was also re- 

P -w 1 W0UM " ke t0 knOW thelr P resent address. 

**st Milton, Mass. THOMAS A. HUNT. 

A great many other people, who were not as fortunate as you 
in having their money returned to them, would also like to know 
the present address of the concern in question, but it has disap- 
peared, leaving no trace behind. (The book was entitled "How 
to Know Automobiles," and it was said to contain "1,000 dis- 
tinguishing features; you can know any car at a glance."— Ed.) 



ORIGINAL SYSTEM OF SPLASH LUBRICATION. ; 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,510.] — I note with Interest letter No. 1,495 and your reply con- 
cerning the best way for using splash lubrication. I would like 
to give your readers the benefit of a new system I have worked 
out. I have never seen a force pump that was absolutely reliable 
and I believe the proper way to lubricate the cylinders, camshaft, 
etc., is by splash, If the oil Is always kept at the proper height in 
the crankcase. My experience has taught me that the cranks 
should dip about 1-4 inch In the oil. I enclose a sketch showing 
my plan. AA crankcase, BB oil reservoir, C hand air pump on 
dash. D pipe leading from pump to top of reservoir, E pipe leading 
• from bottom of reservoir up through each compartment of crank- 
case to the height oil should stand in the crankcase. The top of 
oil reservoir should be located, say 1-4 inch, lower than the de- 
sired height of oil In crankcase. This pipe through crankcase can 
be screwed In so it can be adjusted to proper height; all pipes 
should be at least 1-2-inch, in order to allow a quick movement 
of the oil. A crankcase filled to the proper height with oil. will 
lubricate an engine from 40 to 50 miles without replenishing. The 
working of the system Is as follows: Give the air pump about a 
dozen strokes, which will force into the crankcase about one pint 
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Sectional Diagrams Showing Mr. Lanpher's Lubrication Plan. 

of oil, and In every case pump more than is required. The surplus 
will, of course, quickly flow back to the reservoir, leaving the 
required amount in the crankcase. The pumping should be done 
about every 40 miles, or two or three times a day. By so doing 
you have positively and absolutely the necessary amount of oil 
in the case at all times, no watching drops or guesswork about it. 

What might be as well, or possibly better, is to dispense with 
the pump, and connect from top of reservoir to the exhaust pipe 
with open and shut valves located at a convenient place which 
could be opened for about one minute's time three or four times 
a day, or say four times for a 100-mile run, but in such case the 
valve or cock should be a three-way cock, so that when closed it 
would open an air passage to relieve the pressure In the reservoir 
so that the surplus oil in the crankcase could Immediately return 
to the reservoir. The system Is cheap, practical, and absolutely 
reliable. C. W. LANPHER. 

Norwich, N. T. 

We agree with you that there is no more effective method of 
oiling a motor than by splash lubrication, and every car on the 
market to-day, regardless of the elaborate point to which its 
lubricating system has been carried, depends upon the splash in 
the crankcase to some degree 1 . In fact, this is usually the founda- 
tion of the system, the force-feeds being more for the purpose 
of insuring a constant supply of oil at vital points. But the oil 
from these feeds eventually joins the supply in the crankcase and 
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is utilized for splash lubrication. We can also agree with you 
that the ingenious system you have devised is cheap, simple and 
practical, but hesitate at concurring in your statement that it is 
absolutely reliable. How can it be, when it depends entirely on 
the driver? To paraphrase George Ade, "If a patent auxiliary 
could be provided that would jump out of the oil reservoir every 
40 miles, hit the driver a sharp kick in the pants and shout in 
his ear, 'give the air pump a few strokes'," then we would be 
willing to say that it was all you claim for it, but as long as 
human nature remains what it is, any system that requires atten- 
tion at such frequently recurring intervals as 40 or 50 miles 
hardly merits "absolutely reliable" as a recommendation. The 
personal equation is too strong a factor, and the driver is apt to 
forget it much oftener than where the oil supply only needs 
renewing every three or four hundred miles. 

We have always been strong advocates of what may most aptly 
be termed the continuous circulating system of lubrication, in 
which oil is raised from a well situated beneath the crankcase to 
a reservoir or tank located alongside the engine, and from the lat- 
ter dropped by gravity through liberal sized tubing to the crank- 
case, any excess overflowing into the well and again being raised 
or circulated. A sight glass located on the dash shows that the 
oil is running and with the exception of the pump, there are no 
small parts and no adjustments to make. On some cars, such 
a system is supplemented by a force-feed oiler, while on others 
it is depended upon as the sole means of lubrication. Experi- 
ence has shown that the most effective and reliable systems of 
lubrication are those that depend upon the running of the mo- 
tor for their action and not on the memory of the driver. We 
can readily understand, that having evolved your own method, 
you do not find it difficult to follow it out, but the many motors 
that have been ruined in the past five or six years through for- 
getting the oil tell a very different tale. 



FUNCTION OF THE TORSION ROD. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,511.]— Please explain through "Letters Interesting and Instruc- 
tive" the function of the torsion rod on the shaft drive automobile. 
Some machines don't use them and I cannot work out their office. 

Quitman, Ga. w MATHEWS . 

When the manner in which the power is transmitted from the 
change-speed gear to the rear axle on the shaft-driven car is 
considered, it will be apparent that the turning of the shaft im- 
poses a twisting strain on the whole rear end of the car -and that 
if it were not for the frame and the weight of the car on the 
ground, there would be a tendency to revolve the rear of the 
chassis around the shaft, rather than to turn the wheels. But 
it would be bad practice to permit this strain to fall on the 
frame and hence the office of the torsion rod, which is designed 
to prevent its reaching that member. On cars that are not pro- 
vided with independent torsion rods, it will be found that the 
housing of the propeller shaft has been made correspondingly 
stronger and that its support has been designed to enable it to 
act in this double capacity. This represents a simplification of 
design that will be found on quite a number of cars, as it elim- 
inates a part exposed to mud and dirt. 



EXPLAINING A LOSS OF POWER "ON HIGH." 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,512.]— Kindly answer this question in "Letters Interesting and 
Instructive." I have a friend who has a single cylinder Oldsmo- 
blle which works all right on the low gear, but whenever It Is 
thrown on the high or direct drive the engine dies right down 
and will not give any power. 

Belleville, Pa. B . HARRY SMUCKER. 

There are such a number of things that may be the cause of 
this failure of the motor to carry the load on the high gear that 
it is difficult to sum them up in a word. The compression may 
be poor, the valves may need grinding, they may not be properly 
timed, the ignition timing may not be correct, or it may be that 
the simple adjustment of the carbureter alone may correct the 
entire trouble. Owing to the very heavy flywheel used on the 



motor in question it will run light, 1. <?., without load, even 
though badly handicapped by faulty adjustments or other defects, 
once started, and will apparently be operating normally until the 
load is applied. Start the motor and then gradually shut off the 
gasoline at the carbureter until it will no longer run without miss- 
ing ; open the valve again very slightly and fasten at that point. 
Speed the engine by advancing the spark and opening the throt- 
tle and see if the auxiliary air valve of the carbureter works 
properly, tightening or loosening the spring slightly until the mo- 
tor works properly at all speeds. Look to the adjustment of the 
ignition timer as this was an extremely crude device on the 
Olds runabout. Once the motor can be run at all speeds without 
missing or apparently losing power while not under load, try it 
on the road. If the adjustments have been properly carried out, 
it will doubtless be found that the car will run all right on both 
speeds, as it is usually an improper carbureter or timing adjust- 
ment, or again, failure of the trembler to respond properly, that 
causes this apparent total loss of power when the direct drive is 
used, as a serious fault like loss of compression through worn 
piston rings or valves, would not prevent the motor from respond- 
ing altogether, but would not permit it to develop anything like 
its normal output. 

COUNTING THE R.P.M. OF AN AUTO MOTOR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,513.]— Would you be so kind and answer me In your "Letters 
Interesting and Instructive" the following: Which Is the easiest 
way to find out how many revolutions a gasoline engine makes 
per minute. EMIL LOEBEL. 

Haledon, N. J. 

The simplest and most convenient method is to apply a 
revolution counter to the end of the shaft. As few shafts 
are ever manufactured without the necessity, at one time or 
another, of being centered in a machine tool, a small counter- 
sunk recess will be found on the end. The pointer of the 
revolution counter is made to correspond with this recess, 
so that to use the instrument it is only necessary to insert it 
m the latter, maintaining sufficient pressure against the shaft 
to insure against loss by slipping. One man should hold a 
stop-watch, while a second operates the revolution counter. 
Take half a dozen consecutive readings of one minute each 
and average them up, and it will be found that this will com- 
pensate for any small errors in the handling of the watch and 
the counter. 



MORE ABOUT REBUILDING AN OLD CAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.5H.]_Referrlng to letter No. 1,488, by Douglass Adams. I will 
say that I installed the Beilfuss Motor, and, In fact, did all of the 
work of remodeling the Pope-Hartford Car, which he says works 
so admirably. And if It will be any help to Joseph Sylvester, of 
Jamaica, N. v., will say that I have ordered a 10-12-horsepower 
Mlfuss Water-cooled Motor, to be Installed In an Olds runabout. 
This 10-horsepower two-cylinder motor is to replace a i l-2-horse- 
!L°.nT. SlnSl< ; cyl,nder motor . and when the Job is completed I 

V£/zz:Vy. resuit - e - r wells - 

As there are a great many old cars that could be improved 
JJ 1 cqmpment of a new power plant and a few touches here 
I there ' tl,e cost of which falls far short of the expense of 
«ymg a new car of equivalent capabilities, we are always inter- 
red ,n learmng the results of these attempts. 

CAN FILL THIS REQUIREMENT? 

MitorTHE AUTOMOBILE: 

be p'feaseTlo t * ubscrlbf ' r »° >°ur valuable publication, I should 

or bulMer-s plans J°" n '° rm " you k "»" »' ™ " MMA 
am thlnkLg^ bulWin. U ******* that can be Phased. 1 
-nough to houleTwoor my C ° Untry P ' aCe her6 ' 

Chatham, Mass. „„- 
We Hr> „«f 1 , H - M. CARRUTHER3. 

snecialtt of T ° ne at the moment . wh ° makeS 1 

md r L LT PP ,y " 18 I' lans f0 ' private garages, but »« 
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THE Packard Motor Car Company, of Detroit, is making 
the first deliveries of the new Packard "Eighteen" 
town car. This new Packard is exactly like the 1909 Packard 
"Thirty" in design and construction, but has smaller pro- 
portions to adapt it especially to the requirements of city 
and suburban driving of all kinds. It is furnished as a 
limousine, landaulet, runabout or five-passenger open car. 

The four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled motor is of 4 1-16- 
inch bore by 5 1-8-incli stroke, and is rated at 18 horsepower 
by the European system. The cylinders are cast in pairs, 
with water jackets and valve chambers integral. The castings 
for cylinders, exhaust manifolds, pistons and piston ring 
blanks are made in France from especially adapted gray iron. 
The pistons arc ground and fitted with four ground rings. 
Cylinders, pistons, and rings are lapped together with a polish- 
ing agent to obtain an absolutely perfect fit between them. 

The crankshaft is like that of the Packard "Thirty," which 
ts noted for extreme accuracy, due to special manufacturing 
and inspection methods. All bearing surfaces are ground. 
It runs on three large bearings, bushed with Parsons white 
brass. The connecting rods are drop forgings. The crank 
pin bearings are bushed with Parsons white brass and the 
Piston pins with Packard special bronze. The inlet and 
exhaust valves are on opposite sides of the cylinder, all 
mechanically operated and interchangeable. The camshafts 



are enclosed within the motor crankcase, being fully pro- 
tected from dirt and certain of lubrication. The new system 
of camshaft drive gears insures long life and silent running. 
All camshaft as well as magneto and water pump gears are 
contained in a separate but integrally cast oil-tight extension. 

The crankcase is cast of specjal aluminum alloy in three 
horizontal sections. The uppermost section forms the engine 
base and is supported directly on side members of the main 
frame of the car. On each side, between the transverse 
supporting arms, is a horizontal, integrally-cast web, entirely 
enclosing the space between motor and frame, thus affording 
complete protection to motor, magneto and other parts. The 
crankshaft bearings are held between the uppermost and 
middle sections. Extreme rigidity of the main bearings is 
obtained by massive webs. The bottom section is an oil 
well, easily removable for inspection or adjustment of con- 
necting rods, camshafts, etc., without disturbing the crank- 
shaft bearings. The crankcase is divided into front and 
rear compartments by a central partition, which supports 
the middle crankshaft bearing and serves to stiffen the case. 

The carbureter is of special Packard design and con- 
struction, of the float-feed, aspirating nozzle type, with auto- 
matic auxiliary air inlet. The cylindrical and vertical mixing 
chamber has an aspirating nozzle in its lower portion and a 
butterfly throttle above, to control the quantity but not the 




Packard Features on a Smaller Scale. 



Essentially a Replica of Packard "30." 
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Lines of Packard "18" Runabout. 

quality of the mixture. The auxiliary air inlet is a poppet 
valve under control of an adjustable coil spring and auto- 
matically governs the intake of air to keep the mixture at 
correct proportion for all engine speeds. Spring tension to 
suit different atmospheric conditions is regulated by a small 
lever on the dashboard. The carbureter is kept at uniform 
temperature by warm water circulating through a jacket 
surrounding the mixing chamber. For starting in cold 
weather there is provided a primary air intake shut-off, 
operated from the front of the car near the starting handle. 

Water circulation is positive by means of a gear-driven 
centrifugal pump. A special feature of this pump is its 
hydraulic-pressure lubricated thrust bearing. The radiator 
is of the cellular type, combined with the tank. Forced draft 
to increase cooling efficiency is obtained by a belt-driven ball- 
bearing fan adjustably mounted on the forward cylinder. 

Dual Ignition Is Part of Regular Equipment. 

Ignition is by -jump spark, the current being obtained 
from an imported Eisemann low-tension magneto, mounted 
on the left side of the motor bed and direct gear-driven by 
enclosed gears. A Fulmen imported storage battery, for 
starting the motor from the seat, is always in reserve. A 
transformer coil for the magneto current and a vibrator coil 
for the battery current is arranged as a unit in a box on 
the dashboard, with a single hand-lock switch between. The 
commutator for the battery primary current is on a vertical 
shaft at the rear of the motor and is driven from a camshaft 
by enclosed bevel gears. The distributer, high-tension wires 
and spark plugs are common to both magneto and battery 
systems. There are universal knife switches at the plugs 

Lubrication is by splash, from the crankcase to cylinders 
and all motor bearings. Oil is pumped separately to the 
front and rear compartments of the crankcase, in each of 
which is maintained an independent level of oil. The double 
plunger oil pump, with adjustable strokes, is accessibly 
located at the left of the motor and is driven by a worm on 
the exhaust valve camshaft. Oil is pumped from a vertical 




The New Packard as a Landaulet. 



copper reservoir close to and between the pairs of cylinders, 
so that the oil will be warm and kept in fluid, easily flowing 
condition even in coldest weather. There are two drip sight 
feeds on the dashboard. The crankcase drain cocks have 
anti-clogging devices. 

The motor speed is regulated by an effective and easily 
controlled hydraulic governor incorporated in the water cir- 
culating system and acting directly on the butterfly throttle. 
A pedal cuts the governor out of action for instantaneous 
acceleration and high-speed running. The throttle also is 
under control of a hand lever on the steering wheel. Another 
lever on the steering wheel advances and retards the spark. 

The drive is through a Packard type internal-expanding 
clutch which insures gradual engagement. The expanding 
ring within the flywheel rim is actuated by an adjustable 
screw-and-nut device. The propeller-shaft, connecting the 
clutch with the transmission gear, has an effectively encased 
universal joint at each end. the speed-changing set, bevel 
gear final drive and differential gear are contained within a 
rigid aluminum housing forming a rear axle unit. The hous- 
ing is internally ribbed and is provided with inspection holes. 
The differential gear unit is supported by its own bearings, 
so that the live rear axle may be withdrawn without dis- 
turbing the gears. Three forward speeds and reverse are 
obtained by sliding gears, third speed forward being direct 
drive. Gear shifting is easily and progressively accom- 
plished, as the actuating slide rod is annularly grooved to 
correspond with spring-retained spacing dogs, which deter- 
mine the correct positions of gear engagement. The single 
speed-change lever gives the reverse by a lateral movement. 
All gears in the transmission, final drive and differential and 
the rear axle, run on imported annular ball bearings. 

There are four brakes, all acting on rear wheel brake 
drums. The external contracting brakes are operated by a 
pedal for regular use, and the internal expanding brakes 
are operated by an emergency hand lever. A drum disc 
entirely encloses and protects each internal brake. 

Steering is by a large hand wheel, on a large, rigid column, 
with worm-and-sector gear. The worm and sector are forged 
integrally with their respective shafts. The steering spindles 
and jaw type yokes are drop forgings. The steering con- 
necting rod between the hand wheel gear and the steering 
knuckles is placed above the front axle to minimize jar on 
the hands. The steering knuckles have imported ball thrust 
bearings. All steering connections have grease cups. 

Specification of the Chassis Foundation. 

The running gear is of channel section, pressed steel: 
arched above the rear axle to provide ample spring action 
without ra.sing the body. The top and bottom flanges of the 
side bars have integral gussets for the reception of the 
cross members. All rivet and bolt holes are drilled in full- 
ength jigs. There are four wide, semi-elliptical springs, 4" 
inches long in front and 50 inches long in the rear. The 
front axle is steel tubing of large diameter and heavy gauge. 
1 He stationary sleeves of the rear axle are steel tubes pressed 
'"to and riveted within flanged collars bolted to the differential 
housing. The wheel base is 112 inches and the tread 56 «' 2 
inches. The tires, front and rear, are 34 by 4 inches. 

me runabout wheelbase is 102 inches, instead of 112 inches, 
ine motor and driver's seat are farther back on the frame 
, .'" the °P £n c ". to properly distribute weight. The 
steering post has greater rake, and the divided front seat is 
„ZVv Y , ^ Basolin<, tan k is on the rear of the frame, tie 
gascmne feed being by a simple automatic pressure system. 
1 nere is a rumble seat above the gasoline tank. The Stand- 
ard tire eqmpment is 34 by 3 1-2 front and 34 by 4 rear. Oth* 
wise the runabout specifications are the same as the open <#• 
I stand" /V l Pa t ard "Eileen," with limousine body, 
bod ' t l 1 equipmen, • is ^300; with landaulet 

bo<ly. $4,400, and as an open car or runabout $3,200. 
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PILOTING a racing car has usually proved to be but the step- 
ping stone to further and more substantial advances in the 
automobile industry, but it is not often that a racing driver 
branches out for himself as a designer and constructor of cars. 
This, however, is what Vincenzo Lancia, who is as well known on 
this side of the Atlantic as on the other, through his work in the 
Vanderbilt races, has been doing since he severed his connection 
with the Fiat house. The Lancia car has been on the market 
abroad since early in the year, and is now being handled in this 
country by the Hoi-Tan Company, 244 West Forty-ninth street, 
New York, Harry Fosdick, sales-manager of the latter concern, 
giving special attention to its introduction here. 

As is customary on the other side, its rating is very modest, 
but at 1400 r.p.m., its compact power-plant develops 25 horse- 
power. The reproductions from photos shown herewith depict 
this small model. Its motor has the cylinders cast in pairs, the 
dimensions being 90 mm. by 100 mm., or 3.5-inch bore by 3.9-inch 
stroke, and in the majority of respects it closely follows approved 
Continental lines. However, it has several exclusive features, 
such as the twin-jet carbureter, each jet being located in a mixing 
chamber of its own, one being used for low speeds, while both 
come into action at a predetermined position of the rotary throt- 
tle located above them. The carbureter is water-jacketed and the 
auxiliary air valve is of the dash-pot type. A high-tension mag- 
neto is employed for ignition, which is fixed, and both the mag- 



neto and water pump are placed on the valve side of the engine. 
The carbureter is located on the other side and a special dis- 
tributing oil pump operated by a transverse shaft and skew gear- 
ing is also placed there, as shown by the accompanying photo- 
graph of the motor. Throttle control is by means of a small 
reel incorporated in the rim end of one of the steering wheel 
spokes in the manner that has become familiar on the Panhard 
cars, except that the reel can easily be rotated with the finger. 

The front axle, which is of pressed steel of U-section, like 
the side members of the frame, and the suspension of the motor 
and gear-box are features of interest. The lower half of the 
crankcase and the gear-set housing are cast integral, provision 
being made for the reception of the flywheel and multiple disc 
clutch. The completed unit is bolted directly to the side mem- 
bers of the frame in six places, three on a side. Extending arms 
are cast at the front of the crankcase and the rear of the gear- 
set housing, making four points of support, while what may be 
termed the aluminum frame on which these two essentials rest, 
is also extended to touch the frame where the casting is spread 
to avoid the flywheel. Final drive is by shaft running in a 
sleeve to the live axle, which has a webbed differential case di- 
vided vertically and supported by a pressed steel torsion rod. 
The brakes are all of the metal-to-metal type. In addition to the 
foregoing model, a 30-horsepower six-cylinder car has also been 
on the market during the past half year or more. 




Oft Side of Motor, Showing Carbureter and Oiler. 



Head-On View, Illustrating the Novel Front Axle. 
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Correja Rear Axle Assembly, Including Gear. Box. 

A NEWCOMER— THE CORREJA. 

A good-looking newcomer to the automobile trade is the 
Correja, manufactured by Vandewater & Co., of Iselin, N. J. 
Although of good size and ample power, it belongs in the me- 
dium price class, selling complete for $1,900. The motor is of 
standard design, having its four 43-4 by 5-inch cylinders cast 
in pairs, with all valves on the right side actuated by a single 
camshaft. Timer and oil pump arc on a vertical shaft at the 
rear of the motor. The spark coil and switch arc mounted on 
the dash, which is otherwise unencumbered; dry batteries are 
regularly used for ignition, although provision is made for 
m n tiling a magneto as an extra. The cooling is taken care of 
by a square-tube honeycomb radiator with belt-driven fan and 
centrifugal pump. A leather-faced cone clutch and enclosed 
shaft transmit the power to the change-gear, which is carried 011 
the rear axle. The three speeds forward and reverse are con- 
trolled selectively. The frame is of steel tilled with wood, car- 
ried on long semi-elliptic springs. The wheelbase is no inches 
and the wheels are 34 inches in diameter, shod with 3 1-2-inch 
tires in front and 4-inch tires in rear. A five-passenger touring 
body is regularly fitted, but a runabout will also be made. The 
manufacturers have made 110 attempt to bring out any startling 
novelty, but rely rather on good workmanship and solid con- 
struction. In spite of the moderate selling price no expense 
has been spared to produce a thoroughly high-grade car; as 
an example may be mentioned the radiator, which is one of 
the costliest types made. Several of these cars are already in 
use 111 northern Xew Jersey and the owners report that they 
are giving excellent service. The company will establish agen- 
cies for the sale of the iocq mo.lcl and open up a wider terri- 
tory than before, having previously confined its efforts tp home 
territory 111 the markttir.g of its limited output. 



NEW MODEL OF THE POPE-WAVERLEY. 

Under the title of Model 70-C, four-passenger victoria coupe, 
the Pope Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has recently 
brought out the attractive looking electric car shown by the 
accompanying photograph. It is a vehicle that possesses all the 
adaptability of the two-passenger type for the requirements of 
city work, but has been designed to have a wider range of 
usefulness as an all-round vehicle in that it makes a comfortable 
and stylish equippage for theater parties or other occasions 
where four passengers are to be accommodated. It is quite as 
. roomy as the conventional horse-drawn brougham, beside being 
much more speedy and dispensing with the coachman. Remov- 
ing the coupe top transforms it into an open victoria phaeton. 

The power plant consists of a single motor of special Pope- 
Waverley design and capable of standing an excessive over- 
load. It is supplied with current from a battery of 30 cells of 
11 plates each, 10 of the cells being placed in the forward com- 
partment and 20 in the rear, thus making an equitable distribution 
of the weight which gives easy and comfortable riding. The 
drive is by means of the noiseless "herringbone" type of gear- 





r . , ...... 

Quartering View of the 1909 Correja as a Tourlna 



Pope-Waverley Electric Victoria Coupe. 

mg that has always characterized the Pope-Waverley cars, the 
pinions being protected by dust-proof cases and running in oil. 
Steering is by side lever and a combination volt-ammeter is 
provided. There are two foot brakes and one electric brake. 
The body measures 89 inches over all, while the wheelbase is 
68 inches and the tread 54 inches. The running gear consists of 
wood artillery wheels, 30 inches in diameter and fitted with 4-'™* 
detachable pneumatics of standard 
make. The top is finished in broad- 
cloth to match the upholstery, but 
can be replaced by a full leather top 
when desired. With a removable 
coupe top, the car lists at $2,150- 
An excellent idea of the very at- 
tractive lines of this latest addition 
to the Pope Waverley family of elec- 
trics may be had from the accom- 
panying illustration. The method em- 
ployed of dividing the battery be- 
tween the special compartments pro- 
vided for it fore and aft, lends itself 
admirably to the production of > 
body that is not only well-balanced 
mechanically, but also artistically- 
The underbody has been freed from 
encumbrances' in this manner, with- 
out raising the center of gravity. 
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Banche Tire Inflator, as Attached to Car and Applied to Tire. 

TIRE INFLATOR OPERATED BY MOTOR. 

Paws, Aug. 10.— Tire inflators operated by the motor have been 
put on the market in such quantities that the introduction of 
another one, though it is a model of simplicity, will probably not 
make any serious difference. The Banche system, which has just 
been introduced to France, makes use of the ordinary hand 
pump with the addition of five extra parts. A metal bearing is 
fitted under the running-board of the car, about a foot from 
the rear end, and is disposed to receive a steel spindle secured 
by a cotter pin, a couple of inches only projecting. To the base 
of the pump is attached a special socket which fits on the pro- 
jecting pm, a cotter pin securing it. Instead of the ordinary pump 
handle there is a tube screwing into a bracket permanently 
attached to two of the spokes of the rear wheel. The result is 
an ordinary pump attached to the running-board, but free to turn 
in its bearings, and the piston secured to an arm projecting from 
one of the spokes of the rear wheel. On one side of the car 
Wing jacked up, the engine started and the low gear put in, the 
pump , goes into operation. Naturally, only three tires can be 
'mated with the apparatus in position. To inflate the fourth 
»ne it is necessary to transfer the pump to the opposite side, a 
-mflt matter, however, seeing that the bearings are carried under 
a n runmng-board and the apparatus is reversible. The only 
Immanent visible attachments are brackets on rear wheel. 



TRACY TESTS THE G-L ECONOMIZER. 

iheV/lVJ; 0 nT eXaC " y What couId be accomplished with 
pl„ f v ?" L Econom "". the American agents, the G-L 
e t Economizer Company, retained Joseph Tracy to make 
The LI " ° rd ' nary conditi °« s of everyday running. 

ari e wT.r t0 diSC ° Ver £XaCt,y the distance a °* «»M <* 
m.W , he u econo , mlzer '« operation, as compared with the 

b case C0UW ™ ke with °«' this aid. The fuel used in 
(he uTAT ° J nary comme ™l gasoline purchased at retail, 
June Th, 8 made NeW York Ci,y duri "S * h e ™nth of 
«as driven Z T 3 24 - horse P ow ". four-cylinder Buick and 
without the! Same r ° Ute in maki "S the tests with and 

a'ure ranL I 0 ? 0 "" 2 " ' n °P erati on- The atmospheric temper- 
»«rse of , he /eltr 5 ° *° Fahrenheit durin * th « 

*2 e whh bu a r n e l er T of the ordinary float £eed - s P ra y <yp*. 

«* test w a ! d X ' ary 0 a,r Va ' ve - ° n June 16 the car used f ° r 
«onomi 2er atll!^ 'I "" leS °" 3 gaIlon of 8 asoli » e . wilh the 
same car was d but not in operation. Two days later the 

Jnd with the nVei f 24 m ' IeS PCr gallon over the same route 
mi «r was workin 6 1 , d conditions . exce Pt that the econo- 
miles per gallon Tl, " accordin 8 I y showing a gain of 6.8 
,es 's was about 1 1 average speed maintained throughout the 
was driven on th " w a " hOUr ' and on both occasions the car 

not disemJ a • • except when starti ng- The clutch 
hi ». the desired , 'V- test wl, en the car was running down 

so utili 7 ; n „ .1 J 3 " 011 being obta 'ne<i by dosing the throttle 
"'King the braking effect of the motor. 



Syracuse, N. V., Aug^'T^-Within a year Watertown 

he^LT, 11 ° £ S T CUSe ' Wi " be SUbsta "' ially '™d ,n' 
the automobile manufacturing industry. The H. H. Babcock 

woTT ^ J ' he , ' argeSt <*" i! >ee-™u ng concerns in the 
world, has adopted plans for an 8oxz S -foot building near its 
present large plant, and will therein manufacture gasoline en- 
gines and gears for automobiles, to later embark in the business 
of making the entire machines. 

It is stated by the company that the style of the vehicle is mere 
on the plan of a carriage than the present form of machine, and 
the car will be built with a view to comfort and lightness and 
ordinary road and hill climbing rather than for speed purposes, 
and will be sold at a comparatively reasonable figure. 



HUGE PRESS FOR STAMPING AUTO PARTS. 

To the large and interesting line of heavy stamping and 
forming presses in operation at the works of the A. O. Smith 
Company, Milwaukee, manufacturers of automobile parts, has 
been added what is claimed to be the largest double-acting press 
on earth. This is an enormous double-acting toggle press, 
weighing more than 82 1-2 tons, measuring 23 feet in height 
and resting on a foundation of solid concrete extending many 
feet below the floor. It is liberally made of solid cast steel, and 
the bearings are bushed with phosphor bronze. The main shaft 
is forged from a billet of steel of special mixture of highest 
resistant qualities, and is 13 inches at ils greatest diameter, with 
a stroke of 26 inches. This machine exerts a terrific pressure, 
but does it with the greatest ease. The dwell of the blank 
holder, when bearing down on the work, covers a greater arc of 
the circle than is possible with any other system of toggle action. 
The teeth of all the gear wheels are cut from the solid and the 
main shaft gear wheel is nine feet in diameter on the pitch line, 
five-inch circular pitch, fifteen .inches face. 

The press is timed to make five complete strokes per minute 
through a gear reduction the ratio of which is 50 to 1. The 
large balance wheel weighs two and a half tons, is eight feet in 
diameter, and runs 250 r.p.m. The machine is . under complete 
control of the operator at all parts of the stroke. The press was 
designed for deep drawing of sheet steel, and especially for the 
making of crankcases, transmission cases, drawn dashes, axle 
housings, brake drums and many of the automobile shapes which 
are now made of aluminum. 




Powerful Press Lately Installed at the Smith Plant, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DRASTIC MEASURES MUST "BE TAKEN. 

In its appeal to members of out of the State clubs to 
respect Connecticut's model law by refraining from all 
reckless speeding when they tour in the "Nutmeg" com- 
monwealth, the Automobile Club of Hartford sounds a 
note of warning, the effect of which should be heeded 
the country over, and that without delay. That the situa- 
tion, where the criminally reckless use of the automobile 
by a few, is now very grave is evident from the fact that 
the national body, the American Automobile Association, 
has deemed it expedient to send a hurried warning to its 
20,000 odd members, scattered throughout the United 
States, that unless matters immediately improve in this 
respect drastic legislation is bound to follow next winter, 
particularly in New York and. Connecticut. Other States 
will naturally follow suit, and all hope of the enactment 
of a. uniform law, or of Federal legislation, will be, ih- 
definitey deferred. 

It is.particularly hard on autoists in Connecticut, which 
is distinguished for the common-sense leniency of its law, 
that visitors from other States should so despicably abuse 
their privileges, leaving in their wake a train of righteous 
indignation vyhich will react upon the innocent arid guilty 
alike. Conservative estimates 1 place the proportion of 
reckless speeders at about 10 per cent, of the autoing fra- 
ternity, and they may be divided into two classes — par- 



venus with more money than sense, to whom fines are 
nothing, and professional drivers trying to show off for 
the benefit of their friends. For these irresponsibles the 
whole automobiling body must suffer, unless drastic meas- 
ures are taken to suppress them. Scarcely a day passes 
but what one of this class is the moving cause of a homi- 
cide, or a suicide, though the number who meet a well- 
deserved fate appears to have but slight effect in deplet- 
ing the ranks. 

Legally, as well as morally, the man who speeds a 
car from 40 to 60 miles an hour on an open road, and 
ends by killing some one, is guilty of a homicide, but not 
until he is considered as such will it be regarded as any- 
thing but a pastime. But it should not be necessary to 
wait until some one has been killed before attempting to 
impress upon the members of this class that such driving 
may mean a jail sentence, instead of the slight pecuniary 
loss that has hitherto been deemed sufficient punishment. 
Until the 90 per cent, of law-abiding autoists combine 
with the authorities to suppress all such criminals the ob- 
noxious practice of trapping will continue to snare the 
good and bad alike, and to keep alive the prejudice against 
autoists generally that would have no reason for existence 
otherwise. 

% * * 
THE JOYS OF AUTUMN TOURING. 

No great poet has yet risen to sing the joys of touring. 
Can it be that even in these prosperous times the poets 
must still tramp afoot? Can they not even find some 
compassionate friend to give them a first taste of the 
road? Surely this is a grave fault, and one that for the 
good of our literature should be remedied. True, Mr. 
Kipling knows the touring spirit ; he has breathed it into 
his song of the "Red Gods," who call from the sea. from 
the Northern lakes and forests, from the jungles of 
Burma and the snow-capped mountains. The Red Gods 
call no less strongly from the dusty highroad, and the 
city dweller hears and goes forth to seek them. 

Some remember friends and relatives long unvisited; 
some must attend a convention in a distant city ; but oth- 
ers there are, and these feel the truest joy, who go for 
love of the going — for the long, warm, quiet hours, the 
purr of the motor and the rush of the wind. No schedule 
must be kept, no record broken. They rise early, and 
start while the sun is still low in the East and the dew 
sparkles on the grass; they eat their luncheon in the 
shade by the roadside, and wash it down with cold water 
from a farmhouse well ; and, in the eventide, tired and 
dusty and hungry, they reach the hotel and rejoice in 
the supper, the bath and the bed, and the deep, unbroken 
sleep: Nothing can mar such- a day ; a .wrong turn at the 
crossroads, it means but ten miles more, and a punctured, 
tire is a source of merriment- Two weeks, 'or. three, may- 
hap, of that life and a thaa returns, to. his desk strong, 
browned, and clear-eyed,, made ready for the work of, 
another year by a process equaled by no other. ■ • S 

Many will take the road this Summer and Autumn fofj 
the first time ; many others, perhaps, still hesitate, draw? 
by habit toward the crowded seashore, half fearing this, 
new thing. Try it for a while, at least. Grind in tlrc 
valves, if they need it ; wash out the cylinders with kero- 
sene, and pack the gear-case and differential with fresh 
grease. Then set out, light of load and light of hearty?, 
learn the road that never ends 
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FIRST ENTRIES FOR VANDERBILT CUP CLOSE SEPT. 1 



WITH the day of the closing of the first installment of 
entries for the Vanderbilt Cup race drawing near, the 
date being September I, the probabilities point to next week's 
seeing the beginning of the influx of the final nominations of 
candidates for blue ribbon racing honors in this country by 
makers seeking to avoid the double fee to be exacted after the 
closing up to October I. 

The progress made in the building of the n-mile stretch of 
the Long Island Motor Parkway, which is to be the home- 
stretch of the course, and the publicity it has received in the 
metropolis and throughout the country, have aroused the trade 
and followers of the sport to the great interest New Yorkers 
and Americans at large are taking in the annual historic struggle. 

The fame and permanent advertising to be gained by a cred- 
itable performance in the Vanderbilt Cup contest are appealing 
strongly to makers and more than one sees a chance, not only 
of an unequaled speed demonstration of his cars, but of vic- 
tory itself as the outcome. Not a few are sizing it up as a 
chance worth taking with stripped cars that have shown them- 
selves easily capable of maintaining an average rate over such 
a course that will well compare with past Long Island perform- 
ances and place them far outside of the luck of the racing game. 

One of the first Vanderbilt Cup cars to be taken on the road 
is the Acme Six, which was entered by Cordner and Flinn of 
New York, agents for the Acme in the metropolitan district. 
The racer is already undergoing its preliminary tests, and as 
soon as enough of the new cement parkway is completed, it will 



be taken out on Long Island and tried out over the course. A 
technical description of the car has already been given in these 
columns. The engineers at the Acme factory rate the engine 
at 6b-horsepower, and it has been tested up to nearly 2,000 
revolutions per minute under constant load for some time. 

Club Offers Money and Reiterates Suspension. 

The latest news in reference to the A. C. A. event at Savan- 
nah under European rules is in the form of an announcement 
that $8,000 will be given in cash prizes to the drivers, divided into 
$4,000, $2,000, $1,000, $750 and $250. It is an admitted fact that 
the foreign entries are not quite as plentiful as expected; hence 
the cash prize offers. 

The press notice reiterates the threat of disqualification for 
Vanderbilt Cup participants "from competing in any future in- 
ternational races held in America or in Europe." It is apparent 
that the club is prepared to spend a generous amount of money 
in retaining its greatly prized "foreign relations." 

Harry S. Houpt, head of the concern handling Thomas cars 
in New York City, has accepted membership on the club's con- 
test committee. Much comment has been expressed at the pres- 
ence of Mr. Houpt on the committee, in view of the fact that 
the non-acceptance of the so-called international rules had its 
principal reason in giving opportunity to the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Company and the Locomobile Company of America to 
use racing cars already constructed which would not have been 
eligible under other rules. 




Acme Six-Cylinder Racer Entered In the Vanderbilt Cup Race by Cordner & Fllnn, New York City. 



FRENCH 'NOT CRAZY TO RACE IN AMERICA. 

Paris, Aug. 10.— There is something strongly suggestive of 
the revivalist preacher in the methods of the European publicity 
writers of the Automobile Club of America. Eternal damnation 
» the form of disqualification from the Grand Prix, the Ar- 
dennes, the Italian races, and even all local events, is painted in 
lurid colors for the benefit of all those who have dared to cast 
their eyes towards the cup that will be competed for on Long 
Island in the Fall. The official publicity man has even gone to 
<ne extent of deducting 100 pounds off the maximum weight, 
announcing in black type that no car must weigh more than 
',ioo kilograms. This caused Victor Breyer, the A. A. A. dele- 
' n Fran ce, to break his silence, announcing that the weight 
"ad been fixed at 1,200 kilograms, and that any car which had 
competed in the French Grand Prix would be accepted for the 
Vanderbilt Cup race. 



The news having got abroad that Lautenschlager was to drive 
in the Vanderbilt race, it was the turn of the publicity man to 
single him out specially, point to the error of his ways and ask 
him point blank to repent while there was time. 

A bright note is occasionally brought into the daily epistles by 
a recital of the prodigious wealth of the club and the men who 
are behind it. After hearing into what a world of opulence they 
can enter by engaging in the Savannah race, the wonder is that 
entries do not flow. Up to the present, however, all that is 
announced is a list of the firms who might enter, and the list 
comprises every important factory in Europe. There appears 
to be a better understanding of the situation by European manu- 
facturers, and, whether cursed or blessed, they can be relied 
upon to enter in the race which will give them the greatest 
amount of material benefit. Of course their American agents 
will have to help pay the bills, which will be considerable. 
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Part of State Highway for Lowell's 250-Mlle Race. 

LOWELL ENTRIES COMING IN RAPIDLY. 

Lowell, Mass., Aug. 17.— Present indications are to the effect 
that there will be little or no difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing the maximum number of 12 entries fixed for the 250- 
mile road race to be held here on Labor Day, September 8, for 
the Butler Ames trophy. In the promotion of this, John O. 
Heinze, of the Heinze Electric Company and president of the 
Lowell Automobile Club, is the prime mover, and having success- 
fully overcome the various obstacles which sprung up to prevent 
the holding of such an event on the Massachusetts highways at 
an earlier date, Mr. Heinze is now devoting his attention to 
securing entries. Up to the present, these consist of two Knox 
•cars, drivers not nominated; an American, to be driven by Stew- 
art ; a Simplex, for which Lescault has been nominated as driver ; 
a Zust, Al Poole's Isotta and Ralph De Palma's Fiat, while there 
may be a second Isotta, to be handled by Lewis Strang. 

Contrary to the usual custom of starting road races as soon 
after daylight as possible, the cars will not be sent away until 
10 A.M., and the start is to be located at one end of what is 
known as the "Speedway," which is a 75-foot macadam stretch 
paralleling the bank of the Merrimac River for two miles. This 
roadway forms a part of the Lowell park system and it will 
be turned over to the race promoters for the day. It is supple- 
mented by a 25-foot strip separated from the main road by a 
grass-bordered walk and trees, which will provide unequalled 
facilities for parking cars, while the grandstand will be located 
opposite and at the end of the wide strip in order that the specta- 
tors may have a full view of the cars as they come down this 
broad two-mile stretch, on which phenomenal speeds are anti- 
cipated. The stand is to be 1,700 feet long and will have a seat- 
ing capacity for 10,000 people, while the parking space will 
accommodate a large number of cars. 

Upon leaving this stretch, the course strikes the State high- 
way, which is a macadamized road winding along the Merrimac 
for a distance of three miles. Including the "Speedway," this 
constitutes what the promoters term "the main five-mile stretch," 
which has no turns on it that cannot be easily taken at 50 miles 
an hour, or better. This stretch ends at Tyngsboro bridge with 



somelhing like a hairpin turn, though the road is well made and 
in good condition. Here the cars will strike the backstretch, which 
consists of a winding country road varying from 10 to 25 feet in 
width, and having grades ranging as high as 10 to 12 per cent 
There is only one bad feature to this part of the course, and 
that is the presence of the tracks of a street railway on a pari 
of it, but no cars will be run on the day of the race. The entire 
highway is now being put into first-class condition by the Gty 
of Lowell, the Town of Tyngsboro, and the Massachusetts State 
Highway Commission. 

By the day of the race the whole length of the course will 
have been thoroughly oiled and it will be all wired off. In addi- 
tion to this protection, there will be 500 to 700 special policemen 
sworn in by the authorities of Lowell and Tyngsboro. Com- 
munication with the different parts of the course will be provided 
by five telephone stations. 

The prize to be raced for is the Butler Ames trophy, presented 
by Colonel Butler Ames, who is a grandson of Benjamin Butler, 
and a partner of John O. Heinze's in the Henize Electric Com- 
pany. The race was originally planned for July Fourth, but it 
was found that military protection could not only not be obtained, 
as had been anticipated, but the Massachusetts statutes prohib- 
ited the holding of such an event on the highways of the State. 
But the Lowell Automobile Club, under the auspices of which 
the race is being held, succeeded in having a special bill put 
through the Massachusetts Legislature, allowing the use of the 
public highways for a speed contest. 



A ROAD RACE IN FALRHOUNT PARK? 

Philadelphia, Aug. 17. — Next October this city will have a 
Founders' Week celebration, when all the scattered sons of the 
Quaker City the world over will hie them back to the old burg 
to participate in the enjoyable program which is already near 
completion. One of the sub-committees appointed is the auto- 
mobile committee, W. Wayne Davis, chairman. This committee 
believes that the Founders' Week program will lack completeness 
without some red letter motor event to keep the people interested. 
To that end the Quaker City Motor Club, through its secretary, 
H. C. Harbach, has petitioned the commissioners of Fairmount 
Park for permission to use certain roads in the western section 
of that popular pleasure ground for the purpose of running 00 
a 200-mile stock car race, the event to be decided between 6 and 
10 o'clock on any morning during Founders' Week suitable to 
the authorities. The club proposes to defray all the expenses of 
such an event, in return for which it asks for the unrestricted 
use of the roads on the day of the race and for practice during 
the early morning hours of the week preceding from daylight 
to 7 yo a.m. City officials generally favor the scheme, and al- 
though there is a speed limit provided for in the Park regula- 
tions, there is another proviso which allows the commission to 
set aside the Park roads for any purposes which it may deem 
desirable. 

Officials of the Quaker City Motor Club, before making the 
request of the commission, carefully ransacked West Park for a 
suitable course, and have already evolved a 7 1-2 mile circuit, 
which, with banking at some of the sharp turns and a cut-off 
or two, can be made as safe as the average Vanderbilt course. 
With an aggregate of a quarter-mile of specially built new road, 
the length of the course could be increased to upwards of » 
miles. Philadelphians— officials and private citizens alike-are 
naturally proud of their splendid park, and would hesitate to 
allow any event in its limits which might mar its beauty iu any 
way. But the Quaker motorists have made it plain that while 
providing a grand public spectacle to add to the Founders' Week 
hilarity, they will do so at their own expense and restore the 
roads to their former condition, and there is in consequence a 
strong sentiment in favor of giving them a chance to make 
good. The commission has promised to act upon the application 
and announce its decision at its next meeting; and it is qaite 
generally anticipated that this may be in favor of the race pro- 
moters, ,„ which case entries will be obtained at once. 
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Chicago, Aug. 15.— The 
most unique hill-climb in 
the country was contested 
yesterday at Algonquin, 111., 
where the Chicago Motor 
Club successfully ran off its 
third annual contest. The 
star performer was F. W. Leland, in the 
Stearns six-cylinder, who won the trophy 
hung up by the citizens of Algonquin for 
the best total time of the day, which in- 
cluded the smashing of the Phillips hill 
record; the Apperson and Knox getting 
the mark on Perry hill, the standing start 
climb in the morning. 

_ Chicago's hill-climb differs from others 
in that the majority of the events are 
run under a handicap formula whereby the 
cylinder capacity is multiplied by the time 
and this result divided by the weight. 
Then, too, there is the added novelty of 
a double climb, one from a standing start 
up Perry hill, about a quarter of a mile 
>n length and of an average grade of 8 
Per cent.; while the other is a flying start 
one-half-mile dash up Phillips hill on the 
other side of the town, a sporty proposi- 
tion because it is possible to go up the 
grade at almost unlimited speed. The two 
hills are totally unlike. Perry hill has an 
awkward turn about 100 feet from the 
start, so it is hard to get up any kind of 
speed at the beginning, while once around 
»e turn the steepest part of the grade 
confronts the driver. Near the top there 
>s another turn, but here the grade is not 
d° r eCP and grater speed is possible. 
™hps hill affords a fine take-off, so that 
as the car flashes over the tape it is at top 
speed The rise is gradual, but near the 
t°P there is a bad bend which sends the 
°'K cars skidding across the road before 
»ey can square up for the dash to the 
tape at the finish line. 
The greatest crowd that ever witnessed 
Oucago Motor Club event watched the 
sport. There must have 
been fully 300 rars> most 

o» them having been driven S>~ - 
'rom Chicago. The climb 
Wab ,he one that was post- 
poned from last May be- 
«"* of the streak of bad 
" ea ' h "- For a time this 
« looked as if an- 
™» postponement might 
be necessary. But the cru- 
°, *"* w " Perfect so far 
* ,h e "eather and the 
'ernperaturewere concerned 
anvthino the hills were 
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not quite as good as last 
May, but the drivers did not 
seem to mind this, for there 
was a general shattering of 
the records that speaks vol- 
umes for the speed of this 
and next year's crop of cars, 
for mixed in the field were several of the 
new models, notably the new Chalmers- 
Detroit and the Model O Apperson. The 
Knox people had a brace of their 190c, 
speedsters, a big and a little one, and the 
latter excelled its mate. 

Probably at not another climb in the 
country has such a brilliant field of drivers 
assembled. Leland, the star of the day, 
declared it to be the toughest proposition 
he had yet been asked to face, and for a 
time it looked as if the doughty chap from 
Cleveland would have his colors lowered 
by George Salzman in the Thomas Flyer. 
As it was, Salzman was beaten for the 
Algonquin cup by only three-fifths of a 
second, certainly a very close margin. 

One man nearly spoiled the climb by his 
poor driving— C. D. Paxson, who had the 
wheel of a Jackson in Class D. In the 
morning on Perry hill Paxson showed fast 
work, but that he did not kill the timing 
corps was a miracle. He apparently lost 
control of his car on the last turn and 
shot to the left-hand side of the road at 
the lop, cutting in between the timers' tent 
and the poles that held the timing ap- 
paratus. The only damage done, though, 
was the smashing of a megaphone and the 
scare given F. H. Trego, "Bick" Edwards, 
and several others on the tape. Instead 
of barring Paxson from the afternoon ef- 
fort, the officials let him drive, and as a 
result he ran amuck at the top of Phillips 
hill, dashing into the crowd after the bend 
had been passed and seriously injuring 
three of the spectators. Paxson himself 
escaped injury, as did his car as well. 
There were five handicap events on the 
:ard, two free-for-alls and 
two events for amateurs. 
The amateur field had 
dwindled from last May, 
asBIll though, and Arthur W. 
*VH|B Greiner in the Thomas- 
Detroit had walkovers in 
both the handicap and the 
free-for-all. Fifty-two cars 
had entered, but there were 
several scratches. There 
were actually thirty -five 
cars in the competitions. 

Six motor buggies were 
the first to line up, and of 
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these the Holsman excelled under the formula, winning Jirst 
and second places in its particular class. 

The Brush single-cylinder tackled a big proposition when "it 
ran with the Buick, Chalmers-Detroit, Jackson and Moline, but 
it held its own, and under the formula was a winner. 

The Model O Apperson, the most recent addition to the Ko- 
komo family, more than made good. It not only won its class, 
but its handicap percentage was the best of all the cars that 
competed in the climb. In this line of doping, the Brush was 
second, the Corbin third, and the Buick runabout fourth. 

The Thomas Flyer, Apperson Jackrabbit, and Pierce Arrow 
had a three-handed battle in Class E, the last of the handicap 
events, but for the third consecutive year the Pierce won its 
class laurels and was a most consistent performer. 

Then came the two free-for-alls, and with it a pretty fight 
for the Algonquin cup. The Stearns six, Thomas Flyer, Apper- 
son "Big Dick," the big Knox, and the Stearns four fought it 
out, and Leland won the class and the trophy, establishing a mark 
of .-29 2-5 for Phillips hill, while the Thomas Flyer did -.30. 

The Apperson Jackrabbit and the little Knox won the time 
honors at Perry hill, there being a tie at .24 1-5. The previous 
mark was :2s 3-5, made by Sulzberger in the Stearns last May, 
although this did not stand, the motor club calling off all per- 
formances made at the time. The Phillips hill best was :3s 2-5, 
made last year, although this course was about 100 feet shorter. 



WHITE WINS SALT LAKE FREE-FOR-ALL. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 10.— The Salt Lake City Auto- 
mobile Club held a successful hill-climb last Saturday on Fed- 
eral Heights. Fast times were made, and several second*^ 




Stripped Whit, steamer W.nnlng Free-for-AII. 

holtVT'"^^^ a " ClaSSeS ' A P arade was to™* » 
line of m H °u S V° ^ ° Ut l ° tHe COU " e ' ™* the long 
hue of machines wh,ch answered the call bore witness to ih,- 

vTZF/J T. °V h , e SP ° rt Th6re were nine "ents, with 
well-fiUed entry hsts. Jackson, Stoddard-Dayton and Steams car- 

,n the *T™ T: ' H - BraCken 0 " the fi "t-„amed getting firs, 
in the $,,500 and $2,000 classes and second in the two $3000 
classes for stripped and fully equipped cars. Stoddard sco^ 

fe^fuHvt 000 $ r"°r? ?! ripPed daSS£S - and Stearns in 
$5,ooo fully equipped. J. F. Dunn's White won the free-for-all 
*e only event for which it was eligible, in the excellent t me of 
t :40. A summary of the free-for-all follows : 

Car. Owner 
White Steamer. . . . J. F. Dunn ,, Tlme - 

Stearns Six A Savaire ■ A - Dun dee 1:40 

Stoddard-Dayton . . .Sharman Auto Co 1:43 

Pierce- Arrow Samuel Newhouse ' ' " &„;, ei i er ,J 1:47 1-5 

Stearns Four H. B Lamb l er J F uller 1:48 2-5 

Studebaker ^tudebakSBroV./.V.-.I^rj. iTefd!: \ ] ] [ \ . Ml 4 " R 



Prince Henry of Prussia is very content with the proposal 
to wind up next years race in South Germany and to hold the 
speed trial on the flat in Forstenried Park, near Munich It is 
quite likely that Austrian territory will be taken in as well 



BUSY DAYS WITH CHALMERS-DETROIT. 

it, Aug. 17.— In the Chalmers-Detroit factory the pro- 
duction of 1909 cars is now going forward rapidly. Just at pro- 




Busy Scene In Chalmers- Detroit Assembling Room. 

ent, the manufacturing departments of the company are con- 
centrating their attention on the Chalmers "30." Salesmanager 
Counselman reports that he has contracted for 2,802 cars already, 
80 per cent, of them 30's. The various departments have been 
entirely rearranged to secure the greatest convenience in bring- 
ing together the parts. The final assembling room, a picture 
of which is shown above, is 200 feet long and has facilities for 
the setting up of 50 cars at a time. One of the new 30's is 
now engaged on an endurance test which should certainly dem- 
onstrate the reliability of the car. The plan is to run it two 
hundred miles a day for one hundred days. The course is from 
Detroit to Pontiac, Mich.. 26 miles each wav. 



A COMPETITION FOR TIRE INFLATORS. 

Paris, Aug. 12. — A competition for mechanically operated tire 
inflators will he one of the features of the next Paris show to 
be held in the Grand Palais during November and December. 
The idea was put forth last year, but owing to the small num- 
ber of entries had to be postponed. Any type of apparatus is 
eligible to compete provided it does not use compressed air pre 
pared in advance. The basis on which the awards will be made 
is security and strength of the apparatus, 12 points; ease of 
adoption to automobiles, 8 points; ease with which the ap- 
paratus can be used, 12 points ; weight and space occupied, 6 
points; ease of attachment and dismounting and care of the 
apparatus, 4 points ; selling price, 6 points ; rapidity with whici 
tires can be inflated, 12 points; the use of atmospheric air and 
conditions of its use. 12 points. 
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Acting Mayor McGowan Welcomes the Thomas Round-the-World Winner at the New York City Hall. 

HOME-COMING OF THE ROUND-THE-WORLD WINNER 



T wo clays of well-sustained and enthusiastic greeting signaled 
the home-coming of the Thomas car, victor in the Paris to 
New York race, and its crew. On their arrival by the Lorraine 
on Saturday morning, at the French line pier close to two score 
enthusiasts of prominence in the automobile world were gathered 
to greet them. They included representatives of t§«£( «atlori«d 
body, the trade associations, and the local club. Harry S. Hrjupt 
and John E. Bowles, of the Harry S. Houpt Company, the en- 
trant of the car; E. R Thomas, of Buffalo, its maker; F. V. 
Faurote, of the Thomas factory staff, and Montague Roberts, 
who piloted it as far as Cheyenne, were the "home folks" on 
hand. Two of the competing cars in the race were also repre- 
sented—the Zust, by Walter F. Sykes and A. G. Pisani, of the 
American company, and the Protos, by Paul Funke. Max Parou- 
toud, American correspondent of Le Matin, one of the promoters 
of the race, was also on hand. 

An octette of cars was on hand to carry the crew and the 
greeting band to the Automobile Club of America. Into them 
the guests of honor— George Schuster, driver of the car ; George 
Miller, the mechanic, and George MacAdam, who made the run 
with them from Seattle as correspondent of the New York 



Times — were placed. The caravan then paraded up Broadway 
by way of the Wall street district to the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, where lunch was served and congratulatory speeches made. 

E. R. Thomas spoke in appreciation of the services of Schus- 
ter, Miller and MacAdam in the race, and the splendid work 
done by Roberts, Mathewson, and Brinker in this country. He 
said that the victory of the American flag was more to him 
than the victory of the Thomas car. He then announced the 
intention to enter the car in the 24-hour race. 

Harry S. Houpt and John E. Bowles spoke for the Houpt 
Company, which was responsible for the entry of the car. Paul 
Funke, the Protos car designer, declared the Thomas well 
merited the victory, and that if the Germans had understood 
the circumstances there would have been no protest ever made 
against awarding it full honors. Walter E. Sykes, on behalf 
of the Zust car which competed in the race, and made a splendid 
showing in America, paid graceful tribute to the car and crew. 

It was announced at the luncheon that the Thomas car was 
not only the winner of the New York to Paris race, but was 
likely to be awarded the prize offered by the Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir for the first car to reach St. Petersburg. It has been con- 




t„ .u Ac,lno Ma y° r McGowan Takes the Wheel of the Thomas Round-the-World Winner In City Hall Park. 
"Tta^"'^ »™ to be seen Harry S. Houpt, with E. R Thomas alongside Next Is Reporter Mf=Adams of the New Tor* 
^wh^? Montague Roberts. New York's temporary Chief Executive Is at the wheel, with Schuster in the other irom sem- 
~«nanlc Ml »er standing alongside. 
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Hoisting the Winner from the Ship's Hold. 

ceded that this trophy would go to the Protos, which actually 
arrived in St. Petersburg first, but when the American crew was 
there it was said that the trophy was not for the first car to 
reach there from Vladivostok, but for the first car from New 
York to St. Petersburg, and that the trophy would be awarded 
by the Russian Automobile Club in accordance with the decision 
of the Race Committee on the main prize. The Thomas car 
won, as well, the cup given by the New York Times for the first 
car to reach San Francisco. 

George Schuster and Montague Roberts jointly win the $1,000 
prize offered by Jefferson deMont Thompson, chairman of the 
A. A A Racing Board, to the driver who should carry the 
American flag first to Paris around the world. Chairman 
Thompson's making good his offer was sportsmanlike in the ex- 
treme and more than generous, in view of the fact that when it 
was made the schedule of the race called for a run through 
A aska, an undertaking that the Thomas car, on its arrival in 
Alaska, found impossible to carry out, though of all the con- 
testants it was the only one to make the attempt. 

The uncrating of the victorious car on Monday was made the 
occasion of another celebration. Including a motor truck, con- 
taining a band and the victorious car, bearing Schuster, Miller, 
MacAdams and Roberts, and the escorting machines, there were 

24 /wn in Hne ' The P rocessi °n Paraded through Broad 
and Wall streets to the City Hall, where the winning crew and 
Messrs Thomas, Houpt, and Bowles were received and con- 
gratulated by Acting Mayor McGowan in his office. His honor 
pro tern, then came out and, seated at the wheel of the victor, 

cTtlr^ V° S , ed f ° r thC Camera COr P S - The Passion then 
continued up Broadway and disbanded at the Houpt garage. 

J* the Automobile Club of America to-night Orrel A. Parker 

M H„',T- a i eCt , Ure m < the illustrated bv lantern slides. 
Mr. Houpt is the host of the occasion. 




Thomas Emerging from Its Wooden Overcoat. 



EIGHTH OF COLUMN, AMERICAN ARRIVAL, PARIS 

Paws, Aug. 10.— Germany is not yet at all reconciled to the 
loss of first position in the New York-Paris race, as is shown 
by an official protest sent to the Matin by the Berliner Zcifutij 
am Mittag. Of course no attention can be paid to the protest, 
the Protos having been officially declared disqualified owing to 
its departure from the official route. If the Zust finishes, which 
is practically certain unless some unforeseen accident takes place, 
it will be given second position to the Thomas. All the glory the 
Protos can claim is in its record run from Vladivostok to Paris, 
where, owing to being newly fitted out and repaired, it was able 
to gain four days on the American car. 

The feelings of France in the matter can be gauged by the 
fact that the Matin devoted an eighth of a column to the arrival 
of the Thomas in Paris, and other journals summarized the event 
in as many lines. 

CAMERON A WINNER OF LIGHT CAR CHALLENGE. 

Baltimore, Aug. 17.— As the result of the run-off of the 
challenge contests inaugurated by the local branch of the Ford 
company, the Cameron air-cooled car was the winner in two out 
of three, so that the cup was awarded to it without running the 
speed trials. The events were the result of a challenge issued by 
the Ford backers that they would be willing to match their cars 
against anything selling under $1,500, and the fiat was given due 
publicity through the daily papers late in July. The challenge 




Flag Which Costs Chairman J. de M. Thompson $1,000. 

was accepted by the representatives of the Cameron company, 
three contests being named, an economy run, a hill-climb and a 
speed test, the cars to be stock machines as per 1908 catalogues, 
the removal of the mudguards, bonnet and muffler being per- 
mitted. All other medium-powered cars were invited to com- 
pete, and the Overland was represented. In the economy test, 
the Cameron representatives insisted that lubricating oil con- 
sumption should also figure as a basis for the award, but this 
was not agreed to by the other contestants. The course was a 
Oo-mile run over as bad roads as Maryland or any other State 
aitords The results were : Cameron, 1 7-8 gallons gasoline, 1 
Pint lubncat.ng oil; Ford, 2 5-8 gallons gasoline; Overland, 3 5-* 
gallons gasoline, the oil consumption not being stated by the others. 

1 he climb was held on a hill measuring about 7-8-mile, with a 
ve^ e K a r rag " ,g fr ° m 8 to 22 Per cent, and with one or two 
very bad turns. This the Cameron won in 1 : 35 i-S, the Ford's 
■me being 1 : 4 o 1-5 and the Overland, 1 : 5S . As the winning of 
for Z r entS m succession ™de it "two out of three straight" 
much t^T"' " W3S decided t0 aband °" the speed trials, 
were ronfiH 6 d,Sa PP° ,ntm e»t of the backers of the latter, who 
eron Ts ° f . anoth er victory. The winning Cam- 

moTnr A 3ndard St ° ck model with a 3 s-8 by 3 i-2-inch 
pCd The Same f ar ' Set and * ear rati ° * em- 
Mass ,0 Bahi ""^ rUn ° ver the ^ from Beverly. 
•Mass.. ,0 Balt.more, and was entered without change. 
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ADMIRABLE PLAN OF PHILADELPHIA CLUBS. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 17. — Following upon the meeting several 
weeks ago, in the quarters of the Automobile Club of German- 
town, to discuss the formation of an alliance of local and nearby 
clubs for offensive and defensive purposes, a committee was 
named last week to bring about uniform action when matters of 
interest to all come up for consideration. The committee, which 
consists of one representative from each club, is made up as 
follows: C. H. Wheeler, chairman, Automobile Club of German- 
town; Stedman Bent, Automobile Club of Philadelphia; Edwin 
S. Nyce, Norristown Automobile Club; John B. Bird, Delaware 
Automobile Association; A. H. Tomlinson, Delaware County 
(Pa.) Automobile Club; G. Douglass Bartlett, Quaker City Mo- 
tor Club, and S. Boyer Davis, secretary and treasurer, Automo- 
bile Club of Philadelphia. 

The name decided upon for the new body is the "Committee 
of Allied Interests of the Automobile Clubs of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity," and among the objects it hopes to accomplish are the 
preparation of road maps and route information ; the erection of 
warning and direction signs; the repair of roads, if essential, 
and where it can be effected only by the automobilists them- 
selves; the compilation of touring information, not only in re- 
gard to roads, but as to accommodations, garages, repair shops, 
and stations, and where gasoline and oil may be purchased, and 
the care of local legislation (city and township ordinances). 

In the past all of the clubs represented have done more or 
less work, in a desultory fashion, along the lines represented 
above, and it was pointed out at the preliminary meeting how 
much more effectively — and economically — this work could be 
done if all hands would combine. When a matter of vital in- 
terest to motorists of this vicinity confronts the clubs in the 
future, there will be no separate meetings of the clubs, the 
naming of separate committees, and the incurring of expendi- 
tures, which, in the aggregate, would amount to quite a re- 
spectable total. Instead, the matter will be turned over to the 
Committee of Allied Interests, which has full power to act. 

The majority of the committee are lawyers, and, in the event 
of the necessity for quick action in matters affecting legislation, 
this is a decided advantage. In such work as the signboarding 
of the roads, and the erection of warning notices, the saving that 
will be effected in the future through the impossibility of dupli- 
cation win in itself be considerable. 

The new committee will get to work at once and outline a 
sjsttm of procedure. Meetings will be held upon the call of 
the chairman, and with the advantage of compactness quick re- 
sults may be looked for when it tackles any proposition. 



MINNEAPOLIS CLUB'S INCREASING MEMBERSHIP. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 17.— The Minneapolis Automobile 

Uub, which now ranks among the foremost in the country in 

membership and activity, has decided upon another campaign 

tor members. The opening of the new country clubhouse, 16 

miles from the city, is the motive for the new activity, and the 

principal inducement offered is the remission of the initiation 

«■ There has been a rush of autoists to the club rolls, and it 

now n un , bers over 700 of the 1,900 automobile owners in the city. 

a tiill-chmbing contest is announced for August 29, and entries 

> .rapidly C0min 8 in - The new rules of the A. A. A. will be 
used. 



A PLAN TO EDUCATE THE FARMERS. 

will" 7 ** FAUS ' Pa '' Aug - '7— The Beaver Valley Motor Club 
aut PV K ' thC farmers a tour over the surrounding country in 
omc-DiIes on farmers' day during Old Home Week. The idea 
» to demonstrate to the farmers the importance of good roads 
,0 over «me their prejudice against automobiles. 



LONG ISLAND CLUB IS GAINING STEADILY. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 17. — The annual handbook of the 
Long Island Automobile Club for 1908 has just been issued, 
and comprises an attractive little volume bound in green linen- 
covered boards with the name of the club stamped in gold. 
The frontispiece is ornamented with a half-tone plate giving 
portraits of President Charles Jerome Edwards, Vice-president 
Dr. C B. Barker, Treasurer Louis T. Weiss, and Secretary 
Russell A. Field, in addition to photographs of the city head- 
quarters and garage at 360 to 366 Cumberland street, Brooklyn, 
and the country home at Bay Shore, Long Island. Heading the 
membership list, which follows the constitution and by-laws of 
the club, are the names of President Roosevelt, Timothy L 
Woodruff, and William J. Youngs, as honorary members. The 
club was incorporated November 27, 1900, and a feature to be 
noted in glancing through the membership list of the 1908 year 
book is the number of founder members who are still actively 
engaged in forwarding the interests of the organization. These 
include Louis R. Adams, A. R. Pardington, and Frank G. 
Webb. Another prominent member is William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., he having joined November II, 1901. 

The club may well be proud of its progress during the eight 
years of its existence, as represented by this latest issue of its 
year book. The membership is nearing the 500 mark. 



MANY ENTRIES FOR BOSTON'S ENDURANCE RUN. 

Boston, Aug. 17. — Rules and entry blanks for the twenty-four- 
hour endurance run which is to be conducted by the Bay State 
Automobile Association, September 23, were issued to-day. The 
run will cover a distance of approximately 275 miles, the route 
being from Boston to the White Mountains and return, the out- 
ward trip being along the north shore through Newburyport, 
Portsmouth, Rochester, North Conway and the Crawford Notch 
to Bretton Woods, and the return trip being through Bethlehem 
and the Merrimac Valley. Motors must be kept running, with 
the exception of a two-hour stop at Bretton Woods, and a one- 
hour stop at another point for luncheon. 

In drafting the rules for this contest the committee has kept in 
mind that it is intended to be a thorough test of the reliability 
of the cars rather than a test of the endurance of the drivers. 
As it is a test of cars only, the rules permit the carrying of spare 
drivers and changes may be made at any of the controls upon 
notice to the checker. There will be three controls each way 
outside Boston and Bretton Woods, so the trip will not be ardu- 
ous on the pilots. Another excellent feature of the rules is the 
requirement that the observers shall all be practical operators, 
acceptable to the committee. This is to insure a complete and 
careful record of the actual performance of each car. The test 
will start at 10 a.m., September 23, and is expected to finish early 
in the afternoon of the following day. If there is one positive 
winner a silver cup will be awarded; if there is a tie all perfect 
score cards will be given certificates. The driver making the 
most consistent performance will be awarded a gold watch. 

During the daytime a pilot car will mark the route with con- 
fetti; at night the pilot car will carry a red searchlight on the 
rear and will precede the leading competing car by two minutes. 
There are to be two classes— A, for touring cars, and B, for run- 
abouts, roadsters and tourabouts. Enough entries have been 
assured to make it evident that at least 50 cars will participate. 



POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION FOR JERSEY LAW TEST. 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 17. — Having retained the Hon. John W. 
Griggs, ex-governor of New Jersey and ex-attorney general 
under President McKinley, and Charles Thaddeus Terry, as 
counsel to fight the constitutionality of the obnoxious Freyling- 
huysen law, it has been decided by the joint committee of the 
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Associated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey and the New Jersey 
Automobile Trade Association, to make the matter a popular 
movement by giving Jersey autoists generally an opportunity to 
register a protest against such unreasonable and unfair treat- 
ment by subscribing to the fund for the payment of attorneys' 
fees and the costs of testing the constitutionality of the law. 
Subscriptions will be received by any of the committee, or by the 
treasurer, R. A. Greene, 90 Washington street, Newark, N. J. 
The committee consists of the following: W. C. Crosby, J. H. 
Edwards, G. F. Blakeslee, R. A. Greene, George Paddock, A. H. 
Darnell, George A. Post, Joseph H. Wood, secretary. 



CLEVELAND CLUB TO HOLD A RELIABILITY RUN. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17. — After considerable urging on the part 
of dealers in this city, the Cleveland Automobile Club has con- 
sented to act as the sponsor of a reliability run, to be held some 
time during September or the first part of October. The rep- 
resentatives of such cars as the Pierce-Arrow, Stoddard- Dayton, 
Knox, Chalmers-Detroit, Gaeth, Regal, Cartercar and others have 
promised at least one entry each, and are enthusiastic over the 
project. A few years ago, Cleveland was a center of automobile 
events of all kinds, and now it is coming to life again. 



WORCESTER CLUB HAS NEW SECRETARY. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 17.— Herbert M. Sawyer, until re- 
cently secretary of the Board of Trade, has been notified of his 
election to the office of secretary of the Worcester Automobile 
Club. He will enter upon the duties of his new position this 
week. Mr. Sawyer will also be made a director of the club, in 
order that he may represent it at legislative hearings and meet- 
ings of State clubs and associations. In the past most of this 
work fell upon John P. Coughlin, president of the club. 



NEW JERSEY CLUB IS OILING ROADS. 

Trenton, N. J., Aug. 17.— The Mercer County Automobile 
Club is furnishing and applying oil to some of the country roads, 
as an experiment in abating the dust nuisance. It is hoped that 
this method will be adopted by the State in all road construction. 
This will also preserve the farmers' crops from injury by the 
dust which settles, and incidentally blinds the automobilist who 
is in the wake of another car. This example should be followed 
by other autombile clubs, as it helps to secure better legislation. 



OILING ROADS IN COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 

Council Bluffs, Ia., Aug. i 7 .-At a meeting of the recently 
organized automobile club of this city it was decided to make 
the experiment of oiling McPherson avenue from the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St Paul tracks to the paving on East Pierce street 
The cost is estimated at $150. 



HARTFORD CLUB'S PROTEST BRINGS RESULTS. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. i 7 ._As the result of the constant and 
bitter complaint that has been made for some time past by prom- 
inent members of the Automobile Club of Hartford, the notori- 
ous "hen-coop bridge" stretch is to receive attention, and others 
that are in the same class with it will be repaired. The Highway 
Commissioner has been stirred to action, and the bad spots will 
be taken in hand at once. 



FORTY ENTRIES FOR BRITISH FOUR-INCH RACE. 

London, Aug. i2.-Total entries for the British Four-Inch 
Race, the limited bore event to be held on the Isle of Man 
Thursday, September 24, stand at 40, five additional cars having 
been put in at double fees. The late comers are two S. C. A T 
a Vinot, a Piccard, and a Rover. The course on which the race 
is to be held is about 38 miles round; having to be covered nine 
times the exact total distance is 350 miles. A large portion of 
the old Tourist Trophy route has been selected. 



REHARKABLE ECONOMY DEMONSTRATED. 

Harrisburc, Pa., Aug. 17.— The first economy test of the 
Motor Club of Harrisburg, held last Saturday, brought forth 
some splendid records, a single-cylinder Cadillac, a 1903 model, 
being used as a grocerman's delivery wagon, securing a mileage 
of 38 1-2 miles on the gallon of gasoline allotted to each con- 
testant in the test. Andrew Redmond, driving a Columbus elec- 
tric in the electric class, covered the remarkable distance of 
140 miles on a single charge, requiring twelve hours for making 
the run, as the cars most economical speed was 12 miles. 

The contest was held over a four-mile course laid out on the 
paved streets of the city, and attracted more attention than any 
other contest ever held in Central Pennsylvania. Splendid scores 
were made in all the classes, the only requirements being that 
the cars should carry capacity of passengers and travel around 
the course until the gallon of gasoline had given out This 
contest will be followed by a road test of 100 miles in Septem- 
ber. There were eight classes, and the results were as follows: 



CLASS NO. 1 — SINGLE-CYLINDER CARS. 

1. Cadllac Harrisburg Auto Co 23.» 

Keo George W. Myers 38.S 

CLASS NO 2 — TWO-CYLINDER RUNABOUTS. 

1. Jackson Motor Vehicle Co il.i 

2. Maxwell John Sellers 8U 

*• Ford C. L. Scott... 26.6 

CLASS NO. 3— TWO-CYLINDER TOURING CARS. 

1- $l a * weI1 Andrew Redmond 33.2 

2. Jackson Motor Vehicle Co 30.2 

3. Maxwell p. h. Baumgardner 18.S 

CLASS NO. 4— FOUR-CYLINDER RUNABOUTS UNDER $1,000. 

1. Butck Central Pennsylvania Auto Co 2S.e 

z - Fora Harrisburg Auto Co.. J2.I 

CLASS NO. 5— FOUR-CYLINDER RUNABOUTS, $1,000 TO 32,000. 

» S^/ lklln Paul Messner 32.3 

i. Pullman Robert Morton 24.1 

CLASS NO. 6— FOUR-CYLINDER TOURING CARS UNDER $2,000. 

J" fiyiffiW i_ A. Kline 27.3 

*™nkltn Frank Oenslager 21.5 

NO. 7 FOUR-CYLINDER TOURING CARS, «2,000 OR OVER. 

}• S??"J a , 0 C. C. Crlspen 27.3 

3 ISlman Central Pennsylvania Auto Co 1« 

t «Vj.i m - °i V;"- W - F - Graupner 15.8 

4. Stoddard-Dayton .J. M. Jaycox. «■« 

CLASS NO. 8— FOUR-CYLINDER RUNABOUTS. 12,000 OR OVER. 



1. Cleveland 

2. Pullman 



.0. L. Stray er 20.2 

• E. G. Irvln 19.0 



CLASS NO. 9— (Exhibition Run on Single Charge.) 
I. Columbus Electric. Andrew Redmond 140.0 



A WESTERN NEW YORK SPEED TRAP. 

Fredonia, N. Y., Aug. i 7 ._ Practically the whole township of 
Portland, which is between Fredonia and Westfield, is interested 
these days in trapping the unsuspecting autoist. Portland is on 
the main road between Buffalo and Erie and is traveled by many 
automobihsts, who in the future will do well to inquire at Fre- 
donia when westward bound as to the operating of the Portland 
trap, and when coming eastward the same sort of inquiry should 
be made at Westfield. Rather than waste time in fighting the 
trap, the average autoist has contributed to the Portland town 
treasury, and continued his journey in a cussing frame of mind. 



WHITES CARRY PORTO RICO PASSENGERS. 

Charles H. Martin, who several years ago established a line 
R^w r S . betWee " Ponce and San J»»". " back in Porto 
Z . um e " tl,ere a montn en « a ged in re-establishing 
an automobile passenger line between these two points. This 

WhitJ r S aCt ' ng 35 agent for the New Y °* ° { the 

il.ln . C ° mp . any - Alread y ^ough White steamers have been 
installed to insure a daily trip each way. Touring cars only 

HZ,- *\u / passen S er tr *ffic is sought. Mr. Martin is 
engaged in the formation of a local motor transportation com- 
pany between the points named. 
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A. A. A ISSUES GENERAL WARNING AGAINST RECKLESS DRIVING 



NEW YORK, Aug. 15. — The American Automobile Associa- 
tion has sent a hurried notice to its 20,000 odd members, 
scattered throughout the country, to the effect that drastic anti- 
automobile legislation will be enacted in several of the eastern 
States, and particularly Connecticut and New York, at the com- 
ing sessions, if reckless speeding is not stopped. This action 
grows out of the request made by Secretary G. K. Dustin, of 
the Automobile Club of Hartford, that visiting autoists respect 
the law of Connecticut, as otherwise it would be repealed, as well 
as out of attitude of the authorities of Nassau county, Long 
Island, who are determined to suppress reckless driving to the 
common danger. The Association has always condemned speed- 
ing, and the attitude of President W. H. Hotchkiss, and Charles 
T. Terry, of the Legislative Board, has been made public on 
numerous occasions during the past year. 

On Wednesrday last, Mr. Terry and Secretary Elliott attended 
a hearing before the supervisors of Nassau county, who have 
announced that they will send all speeders to jail, unless the 
A. A. A. and its affiliated clubs can bring about the necessary 
reform by moral suasion. The Long Island Automobile Club 
was represented by F. G. Webb, chairman of the club's com- 
mittee on public safety; W. P. Richardson, L. T. Weiss, Russell 
A. Field and C. C. Guff, while the Vanderbilt cup commission 



was represented by Chairman Jefferson de Mont Thompson and 
A. R. Pardington. The representatives of the different automo- 
bile bodies present were all thoroughly in accord with the attitude 
of the Nassau county supervisors, which reflects, in a large 
measure, that of local authorities all over the country. Hal- 
stead Scudder, counsel to the board, stated that he had been 
authorized by the supervisors to notify the representatives of all 
automobile bodies that speeding must stop at once, or the most 
extreme measures permitted by the law will be enforced. Mr. 
Scudder has been collecting statistics of the fatalities on Long 
Island due to speeding, and divides them into murder, homicide, 
suicide and assault with intent to kill, classifying the autoist 
who drives a machine without respect to the rights of other 
vehicles at crossings as a plain outlaw, bent upon murdering 
some other user of the highway, or on committing suicide. 

In its warning, the American Automobile Association states 
that it is the duty of every one of its members to heed it per- 
sonally, as if the present undercurrent of feeling is allowed to 
grow and spread, it will result in the enactment of laws in the 
different States, of so radical and violent a character, that it 
will be impossible for the Association to ever secure the passage 
of a Uniform State motor vehicle measure, or a Federal Auto- 
mobile bill, for which it is now putting forth every effort. 




Two White Steamer Ambulances Which Have Been Built for the U. S. Navy. 

AUTO TRANSPORTS ONLY IN FRENCH ARMY MANEUVERS 



nARlS, Aug. 12.— For a period of fourteen days over 100,000 
• men will be dependent on the automobile for food and 
drink, the French army authorities having decided to use mechan- 
ical means of transport exclusively in the next maneuvers to be 
held m the neighborhood of Blois, Tours, and Chateroux. A 

fh o° f C ' ghty vehicles are required to carry victuals to the 4th, 
5th, 8th and 9th army corps which will be in the field. As the 
fray does not possess this number of vehicles, an appeal has 
been made to manufacturers to meet the deficiency by the loan 
of automobile trucks and drivers. 

the Pecuniary advantage is but slight, there is little 
<«>UDt but that the eighty trucks will be supplied by French 
manufact «rers, and that the horses of the army service corps 
ind • without work durin S the military operations. The 
power mty t0 manufacturers is at the rate 01 20 cents per horse- 
er per day, fuel, oil and grease being provided by the army. 

rivers are allowed a special indemnity of 50 cents per day, 
ic is really handsome treatment compared with the one of 
tieall CemS reCe ' vcd by the Privates in line regiments. In prac- 
v every case the men having charge of the military auto- 



mobiles will be workmen of the firm engaging their vehicle, who 
are liable for service as reservists in the standing army. Special 
facilities are allowed by which men who would normally have 
to pass 15 or 28 days in some other branch of the army are 
allowed to fulfil their military duties at the wheel of one of 
their employer's army service wagons. 

The usual method of procedure during the maneuvers is for 
the automobiles to be divided up into groups according to their 
power and speed, a certain number being allotted to each army 
corps. Every morning at daybreak the automobile convoy, under 
the charge of an officer who regulates the speed and sets the 
line of march, starts out for the camp which it is required to 
furnish with provisions, and water if necessary. The average 
distance from the base to the fighting line is from 30 to 35 
miles. It is not always over the main roads, for as the troops 
move away from the centers of civilization the wagons have to 
follow them. Usually by noon the loads have been discharged, 
and after lunch at the camp or on the roadside the convoy sets 
out empty for the army base. If there is any necessity for it, 
the sick men of the troops are carried back to the headquarters. 
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CANADIAN ARHY WILL HAVE AUTO CORPS. 

Montreal, Aug. 10. — The experience of the Canadian Array 
Service Corps with automobile transportation at Quebec's re- 
cent tercentenary celebration will probably result in the 
establishment of an automobile corps like that in England. 
Colonel Biggar, the chief of the Service Corps, will go to Eng- 
land on special leave to study the system in force there. It is 
proposed that all automobiles and traction engines in use in 
Canada be registered at Ottawa for this purpose. 



Navajo Indian! Up-to-Date Transported. 

This party of Navajo Indians In the Studebaker Truck Was Pho- 
tographed During the Meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Cleveland. They Seem to Be Enjoying Themselves. 





RACE MEET TO BE HELD AT MONTREAL. 

Montreal, Aug. 10. — R. M. Jaffray, acting for the Automo- 
bile Club of Canada, is promoting a three-day race meet and 
gymkhana, to be held in Montreal August 28, 29, and 30. The 
fast and well-banked track at Delormier Park has been se- 
cured and a large number of entries are assured. 



Brush Runabout In Columbus Circle, New York. 

Car No. 1. of the five single-cylinder Brush Runabouts and Deliv- 
ery Wagons Which Left Detroit Recently for Various Parts of the 
Country, Arrived In New York in Good Condition and Continued on 
Its Way to Boston. 




"Great Western" Tackling a Tough Climb. 
The Testing Track of the Model Automobile Company Seems to 
Run through a Washod-Out River Bottom. This Is Only a Part 01 
the Test Given All of This Company's Cars. 



DEFY N. A. A. H., A. M. C. H. A., AND A. A. A. 

The Motor Racing Association, a New York organization, 
made up of four importers, two makers, and two local agents, 
first organized as the Metropolitan Motor Association, has de- 
cided to run its two-days' meet at the Brighton Beach track 
on Friday and Saturday, September 18 and 19. 

At the meeting last Friday night, at which the dates were 
fixed, it was decided to ask for no sanction from the race gov- 
erning body. The reasons for this action are stated in the offi- 
cial announcement of the proceedings to be: "In order to 
obviate the necessity of taking sides in the existing controversy 
between the A. A. A. and the A. C. A., it was decided to hold 
the meet without asking for the sanction or approval of any 
All Rambler Cars Brore Leaving the Factory Must Prove Their °' ganiz * tion " This is in opposition to the policy of supporting 
Hlll-Cllmbing Ability on This Inclined Truck, with Grades of 20 30 the national body, formally decided uoon bv the N. A. A M. 
and 40 per cent. anf j t i._ A \x n xx . v 3 . . 

ana tne A. M. C. M. A., representing the American trade. 



Strenuous Hlll-Ciimb Test for Ramblers. 
All Rambler Cars Bfore Leaving 
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Carter-car Automobile Stage Which Dally Climbs Mount Hamilton. 



Climbing Mount Hamilton. — To the 

thousands of tourists who visit California 
every year one of the most interesting side 
trips is that up Mount Hamilton to the 
world-famous Lick Observatory. Hereto- 
fore this has always meant a long and te- 
dious journey, as a stage coach was the 
usual means of ascending the mountain, 
and many have grown discouraged and 
abandoned the trip when they discovered 
this. Such was the state of affairs when 
John H. McGehee, of Lechter's Garage, 
San Jose, was struck by the idea that an 
automobile stage would be an improvement 
After considerable investigation he ■de- 
cided to purchase a friction-driven Carter- 
car for the purpose. The photograph shows 
the car at its daily work. The road has an 
elevation of 2,100 feet in a distance of 
seven miles. Although the picture was 
ta,.en in July, it shows the ground and 
shrubbery covered with snow. 

Another Packard Stunt.— Still looking 
tor new worlds to conquer, the Packard 
Motor Car Company has established an- 
other testing route on the old State Road 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Au- 
tomobihsts who have toured in all parts 
a j c ° mtr y ^ee that no known route 
atiords finer scenery, with every kind of go- 
ti' n° ,' bad and indifferent, than this. 
1 ne Packard camp is located at McCon- 
ne Isburg, and a number of cars of differ- 
ent types are at present undergoing speed 
and endurance trials there. In charge of 
operations are H. B. Joy, the general man- 
ager, b. D Waldron, assistant general 
manager, and M. J. Budlong and E. M. 
Morarity, representatives in New York 
ana Kansas City, respectively. 

TV"?* 8 ? B »'J U 5 ers Take U P Autos.— 

Cnl JvH cCue Company, Hartford, 
nS,? ' Ch r as been Prominent in the 
r. ^ e , 0f , r " in « S ea rs for horse- 
d c,Z ? h 'f't S for a m,mber of y^rs, has 
decided 0 take up the building of automo- 

oart, A \ under stood that most of the 
known V. .u C > ne ? car > wnich is to be 
K ,h \ M f. C,,e - Hartf °rd, are to be 
any F t? $S- Billi "?*& Spencer Com- 
be"/' v,V "-"J* 5 ' °* the kK*r firm, also 
pan? a Jn E es,d ? ,t of the McCue Com- 
S'le tI 3 ' the latter wi " ™rely as- 
ChtJ?.' " ew car is an attractive 
■""king machine, and it is understood that 



an initial order for thirty like it has al- 
ready been received from the South. 

Logan Reorganization. — B. A. Gramm 
and Fred Bisantz, formerly engineer and 
superintendent, respectively, of the Logan 
Construction Company, Ghillicothe, O., 
which recently failed, have organized the 
Gramm-Logan Motor Car Company, which 
will be located in the northern part of 
Ohio. The plant has already been erected, 
and announcements will soon be made. 

Tires in the Bast Indies. — The experts 
of the Netherlands Rubber Company, of 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, who have 
been investigating the various makes of 
tires upon the market, have finally decided 
to adopt the Swinehart. This Akron, 0., 
company claims that fully 90 per cent, of 
the solid tires for automobiles made in the 
world are made under its patents. 

Winton Prize Contest— The second 
annual $2,500 prize contest for Winton Six 
Chauffeurs will start November I, 1908, 
and end June 30, 1909. Any employed 
driver of a Winton Six, whether of the 
1908 or the 1909 model, is eligible to com- 
pete. The contest follows the same plan 
as the last one, the results of which were 
announced recently. 

Premier Home Again.— The "100 Miles 
for 100 bays" Premier, which acted as 
press car with the Glidden Tour, has re- 
turned to Indiana, and is now making a 
tour of the cities near Indianapolis. The 
car has already covered three-quarters of 
the intended distance. It is still using one of 
the original set of Fisk clincher tires. 

Postal to Be Built in Cincinnati.— The 
Postal Auto & Engine Company, of which 
Clarence E. Runey is president, and which 
builds the Postal buggy type of car, is now 
removing its plant to Cincinnati. New 
models for the season of 1909, consisting of 
several additions to the Postal line, will 
shortly make their appearance. 

Logan Company Fails. — The Logan 
Construction Company, of Chillicothe, O., 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
automobiles and auto-trucks, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, with assets of $09,- 
000 and liabilities of $120,000. 

Waukesha Company Enlarges.— The 
Waukesha Motor Company, of Waukesha, 
Wis., are completing designs for a new 



building to be erected in Waukesha, which 
will triple their present capacity. 

IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Atlas.— The Atlas Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., has discon- 
tinued its agency in New York, and 
has established a branch house at 1876 
Broadway, under the management of E. H. 
Sherwood, formerly with the Aerocar. 

Autocar. — Beginning September 1, the 
Autocar, formerly represented in Philadel- 
phia by the General Motor Car Company 
as agents, will be exploited in the Quaker 
City through the medium of a branch. 

Peerless. — The Peerless agency in Bos- 
ton is preparing to enlarge their sales- 
rooms by taking over the adjoining store, 
which was previously occupied by the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company. 

Panhard Oil.— The G. A. Haws Com- 
pany announces the appointment of the 
Beckley-Ralston Company, 80 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, as Chicago distributors 
for Panhard oil. 

Cadillac— The Lubeck Automobile 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
taken over the agency for the Cadillac, for- 
merly sold in that city by C. J. Bronson. 

Lozier. — On September 1 the General 
Motor Car Company, agents for the Lozier 
in Philadelphia, will remove to the new 
building at 227-229 North Broad street. 

Havoline Oil. — T. E. Hamilton has 
opened a salesroom on Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass., and will handle Havoline 
oils exclusively. 

PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

James E. Murray, secretary of the 
New York Sporting Goods Company, 17 
Warren street, New York, has returned 
from a two-months' vacation in New 
Hampshire. He will be pleased to have 
manufacturers of accessories send 1909 
quotations for the company's new catalog. 

Robert Morton, who has been acting 
as head inspector and tester for the Pull- 
man Company, of York, Pa., will in the 
future be attached to the staff of the Key- 
stone Motor Car Company, and will look 
after the Pullman interests in Harnsburg. 

F. A. Babcock, Jr., has succeeded C. 
M. Atterbury as manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Babcock Electric Carnage 
Company, 1330 Michigan avenue. Mr. Bab- 
cock has started on a tour of inspection of 
the various agencies in his district, cover- 
ing the whole distance in a Babcock. 

Alexander Winton received an unusual 
honor last Saturday ..at the hands of, the 
Lakewood Yacht Club, of Cleveland, of 
which he is commodore. That day was set 
apart as "Commodore's Day," and was 
celebrated with a squadron sail, salutes, etc. 

Percy Owen has joined the sales 
forces of Carl H. Page & Company, Broad- 
way and Fiftieth street, who are agents for 
the Chalmers-Detroit line. He will also 
continue to handle the Bianchi. 

E. B. Olmsted, for the past five years 
secretary and general manager of the Auto- 
car Equipment Company, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has resigned to accept the position of 
vice-president and general manager of the 
American Motor Truck Company. 

Allan Miller, sales manager of the Re- 
liable Dayton Motor Car Company, is mak- 
ing a three-weeks' trip to northern Illinois 
and Iowa in a Reliable Davton Type F, tak- 
ing in the Iowa State Fair at Des Moines. 

H. P. Maxim, designer of the Maxim- 
Goodridge electric, is taking his vacation 
on an automobile trip through the New 
England States. 
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I E MANS, Aug. 20.— Wilbur Wright is the hero of the hour. 
L' His machine lies in the wooden shed on the Hunaudieres 
racecourse with one wing completely broken, and is not expected 
to be out again for a week, but even in his accident the Amer- 
ican aeronaut has triumphed. It happened on Thursday morn- 
ing last, after a more than usually brilliant flight that had caused 
Engineer Surcouf, of Ville de Paris fame, to exclaim: "Our 
machines are but children's toys." 

On the previous days the crowd had been too big for Wilbur 
Wright's ideas of seclusion, and, instead of flying in the evening, 
the aeroplane was brought out of the shed which it shares with 
its pilot and placed on the wooden starting rail at 6 A. M. A 
few minutes after seven, all being ready, attachment was made 
'o the catapult, the motor started, and the apparatus sent spin- 
ning through the air. For 8 min. 13 2-5 sec. it evolved over the 
ground, making big sweeps, cutting short to swing round as 
1 on a pivot, flying over the tree tops at a height of 80 to 85 

«t, then descending to twenty feet from the ground, to mount 
»P again a moment later, all being done in a fresh northwest 

rce« that would have sorely troubled any other sky pilot. 
^ wn he had had enough of it, the apparatus was brought 
/'"! t0 earlh ' «hc engine cut out, and the artificial bird al- 
lien h" graCcfully se,tle down on its wooden skates, the opera- 
wa" h"* performed witn su ch gentleness that not a tremor 
aorat rVab ' e °" the canvas £rame ' Half an hour later ,he 
the m t ° ff aRai "' bUt fr ° m the firSt waS noticed that 

to 1° 1 mis<i "S- Nevertheless, Wilbur Wright mounted 

heavie th °- 90 the highest altitude ever attained by a 
•rouhlrf h i?* macl,i "° France, and appeared to be little 
minute i th .' rregular nrin 8 of his er « ine - After remaining a 
broucht'i K 31,(1 describi "8 3 huge circle, the aeroplane was 
to about 30 feet from the ground, the engine cut out, and 



a gentle gliding movement downwards 
begun. Suddenly it was seen that the 
machine was heeling more than usual, the 
left wing touched the ground, there was 
a sound of breaking spars, and a second 
later the aeroplane had collapsed. As 
soon as Wilbur Wright had extricated 
himself from the wreckage, without a 
scratch to show for his fall, he explained 
that, seeing he was about to alight on a 
mound of earth, he had tried to change 
the direction of ihe machine, but owing 
to insufficient training pulled the lever 
the wrong way, with the result that the 
left wing struck the object he was trying 
to avoid. Since coming to France the 
controlling mechanism of the aeroplane 
has been changed, all operations now be- 
ing performed by two levers only; when 
were four levers, two being operated by 
Wilbur and two by Orvillc Wright. It was owing to inexperi- 
ence with this system that the accident happened. 

Though the person most interested looked upon the false 
movement as a piece of stupidity, the public regarded the de- 
scent as a triumph, for by it Wilbur Wright had proved that 
the stoppage of the engine was not a source of danger, the opera- 
tion of coming to earth having been performed with the ease 
and certainty of a powerful bird. 

On the Wednesday morning, also about 7 o'clock, an excel- 
lent flight, lasting 6 min. 56 2-5 sec, was made in a fresh breeze, 
and at a height which at one moment reached 80 feet. Eight 
rounds were made of the racecourse at a speed averaging 35 miles 
an hour, the distance covered being about five miles. It was 
not a long-distance test, however, for the machine was changed 
in direction every minute or so, various figures being described 
to the astonishment of the spectators, none of whom had ever 
before seen such work , 
in a 10-mile-an-hour 
breeze. On the evening 
of the same day two 
other attempts were 
made, but the first only 
lasted 40 seconds and 
the second I min. 45 sec. 
The wind was rather 
strong, and Wilbur 
■ Wright preferred not to 
take any risks, declar- 
ing that he could fly 
with ease if his brother 
were there to help him 
control the machine, but 
that the operation was 
difficult for one man. 

Tuesday's flight, exe- 
cuted late in the evening, 
consisted of three com- 
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Bringing Aeroplane from Its Shed Before a Flight. 



plctc circles of the racecourse in 3 min. 43 sec, at a speed of 
38 miles an hour. On Monday two successful flights were 
made, the first of 42 seconds, the second of I min. 41 sec. 
Though remarkably successful work has been done, these flights 
have been undertaken entirely with a view of familiarizing the 
operator with his machine and the ground, no attempt whatever 
being made to break records. This is shown by the pro- 
gressive nature of the flights, which are as follows : 

Saturday, August 8 1 minute, 45 seconds. 

Monday, August 10 False start. 

42 seconds. 

1 minute, 41 seconds. 

Tuesday, August 11 3 minutes, 43 seconds. 

Wednesday, August 1 2 40 seconds. 

t minute, 45 seconds. 

6 minutes, 56 2-5 seconds. 
Thursday, August 13 8 minutes, 13 12-5 seconds. 

1 minute, height record of 90 feet, broke 
wing in descending. 

So complete has been the triumph of Wilbur Wright that in 
French aeronautical circles there is only one opinion on the 
abilities of the man from Dayton. Such practical aeronauts as 
Delagrange, Surcouf, Kapferer, and Zens declare that the results 
are marvelous, far surpassing anything they ever thought pos- 
sible. It must be remembered, too, that the majority of French 
aeronauts were firmly convinced that the Wright brothers were 
huge bluffers. The most astounding thing is that two men 
should, alone and unaided, have worked at such a problem and 
achieve success with the scanty means at their disposition. For 
the machine which has astounded the world is the exclusive 
work of Wilbur and Orville Wright ; even the engine is the pro- 
duction of the brothers from Ohio. 




It is here that there is room 
for criticism, but even the crkj; 
cism sounds strangely like praise. 
The motor and aeroplane have 
been built by the two brothers, 
and as it is practically impossible 
for any two men with rather lim- 
ited means to show such results 
as the best factories, manned by 
experts in the different branches, 
there are things that the techni- 
cal man can quibble at. The mo- 
tor, declared one engineer, looks 
as if it had been made by a clever 
village locksmith. The framework 
is ingenious and strongly con- 
structed for use, but it lias nm 
the fine finish of the French ma- 
chines. The latter, however, fly 
with a certain hesitation, as if 
they had hot yet got out of their 
swaddling clothes, while the Wright apparatus is a mechanical 
bird that has been bred to the air. There is this difference be- 
tween the American and the French machines, that the former 
has grown up with the men who operate it, and is the resull 
of years of long study and practice; the latter have been made 
by skilled workmen who have never flown, and have been handed 
ready-made to men who have not yet obtained many of the 
secrets of the birds. 

In principle there is little difference between the machines 
used by Farman and Delagrange and that of the Wright broth- 
ers. The closest resemblance lies with the apparatus with which 
Santos-Dumont, in 1906, first made a mechanical flight in Eu- 
rope, for the Brazilian's machine, unlike those which immediately 
followed, had no tail and had its elevation planes in front. 

The Wright machine consists of two superimposed, slightly 
concave wings, 40 feet from tip to tip, and distant one from the 
other about eight feet. They are mounted across the rear end 
of a couple of runners having a strong resemblance to the 
runners of a sleigh. In front are two smaller superimposed 
planes, the object of which is to provide for the ascension and 
descent of the mechanical bird. Naturally, these are pivoted, and 
can be controlled by the pilot. To the rear are two vertical 
rudders, made like the wings of a wooden frame covered with 
canvas. Between the two elevation planes is a small vertical 
rudder connected with the large ones in the rear, and designed 
exclusively to act as a tell-tale. 

Midway on the lower wing is the 25-horsepower four-cyhnae' 
gasoline motor which has come in for so much criticism in 
France. Though it has given satisfactory service, it is ^ rim 
that better results could have been 
obtained by the adoption of one 
of the light-weight engines puton 
the market by specialists in aero- 
nautical work. The Wrign'. 
brothers, however, appear to haw 



taken a pride in constructing 



the 

entire apparatus themselves. Tfc 
engine is the ordinary automobile 
article, with detail modification 
The cylinders are separate, sur- 
rounded by copper water jacket* 
camshaft within the crankca* 
operating overhead valves 
means of rocker arms. The ^car- 
bureter has been abolUhta ' 
favor of direct fuel-feed by 
of a pump and distributor fflJcM 
ism. Ignition is by meansotmB 



by 



Measrs. Berg, Bollee, Kapferer and Wright Beside Aeroplane. 



tension magneto driven 
camshaft through gears 



off * 

ontsufc 
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Wright Aeroplane In Successful Flight at Fair Grounds, Le Mans, France. 



the crankcase. On the rear end of the engine shaft are two 
pinions, each one connecting up, by means of a chain, with a 
propeller shaft a couple of feet above the engine base and to 
the left and right of it. The two wooden propellers are driven in 
contrary directions at 400 r.p.m. for 1,000 r.p.m. of the engine. 

The gasoline supply is contained in a tall vertical copper cylin- 
der attached to one of the uprights between the two planes. 
Thus whatever the angle the fuel must flow, and, further, there 
is no loss of balance through the gasoline swinging in the tank. 
On the opposite side of the engine, and also attached to the 
uprights, is the plain, copper-tube radiator. 

A start is made by placing the apparatus on a single wooden 
rail grooving into the bottom of the aeroplane. The catapult, 
as it has been termed, is a simple but effective method of start- 
ing, by means of which a rope is attached to the frame, carried 
forward round a pulley, then under and to the rear of the aero- 
plane to heavy weights raised and maintained some distance 
from the ground. On the weights being released the apparatus 
is violently shot along the rail, and flight occurs immediately. 

At the time of starting the pilot is seated on the lower wing, 
looking forward, with the motor on his right hand. His feet 
Project to rest on a cross beam, and in each hand he has a con- 
trolling lever. On the other side of the engine is the seat for a 
passenger, when one is carried. Control is somewhat difficult, 
or in addition to keeping the motor running, the pilot had to 
operate the forward elevation plane, the rear rudder, and the 
ending of the tips of the wings, one of the distinctive features 
01 the Wright machine and one to which it owes much of its 
success. It will be readily understood that for one man the posi- 
tion is no sinecure. If a descent is made away from the starting 



rail it is necessary to mount the apparatus on a small carriage 
and wheel it back to the rail, the aeroplane not being provided 
with wheels, as in the case of the French machines. Aeronauts 
here regard this as one of the weak points, but it would be more 
correct to see in it an evidence of the more natural conditions 
under which the Americans have worked, wheels being useless 
except on specially prepared grounds. 

Le Mans, Aug. 22.— Wilbur Wright has had to move to larger 
quarters, the racecourse on the outskirts of the town being too 
small for the flights which he intends to undertake at an early 
date. Eight miles from the present field is the military ground 
of Auvours, on the Paris road, and seven miles from Le Mans. 
It is here that the longer flights will be made, permission having 
been obtained for the use of the ground and for the erection 
of a shed in which to lodge the apparatus. The construction of 
this latter has already been commenced. On the new ground 
it will be possible to make a flight of three miles in a straight 
line, a condition of affairs which will certainly be to the advan- 
tage of the aeronaut and will allow the more accurate measure- 
ment of distances covered. The Hunaudieres racecourse is so 
small that the machine has to continually twist and turn. 

Though the large tract of land at Auvours has been secured, 
it is possible that the smaller course will be maintained and that 
Wilbur Wright will fly across country from one to the other. 
The aeronaut himself has made no statement regarding this, 
but, according to Leon Bollee, who is in his confidence, it is being 
seriously considered. Two starting appliances are being erected 
on the Auvours ground at a distance of three miles. It is here 
that the two 50-kilometer flights, which have to be performed to 
win the $20,000 prize, will be undertaken. 




Showing the Famous Aeroplane with Its Unique Starting Device Ready for Action. 
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MORE scared than hurt comes pretty near to expressing 
retail trade conditions in New York during the selling 
season of 1908, now at an end for most dealers through the 
arrival of the 1909 models. New York was the storm center 
of the panic, and, being closest to Wall Street, was more thickly 
enshrouded in the atmosphere of despond that was the after- 
math of the October crisis than other sections of the country. 
Then, again, Wall Street being near at hand is a temptation 
to which many New Yorkers yield, and when times are hard 
down there the sympathetic depression extends to no small pro- 
portion of the moneyed population. Further, "automobile row'- 
gets many customers from those who have made lucky strikes 
in Wall Street. In times of money market depression and stag- 
nation there is a cessation of buying, not only by the brokers, 
but also by those who dabble in stocks. 

All this was against the buying of luxuries in general, and of 
automobiles in particular. In the face of all this, show time 
fears would seem to have been well founded. The outcome of 
the season, however, has proved the vitality and the permanency 
of the automobile as a sport and an industry. The results con- 
ditions considered, have been amazing. The failures along 
Broadway have been insignificant in number and inconsequential 
in importance. Furthermore, a pretty complete canvass of 
automobile row" discloses a gain in business for some, moderate 
profits for the majority, and an encouraging foundation for 
next year for all. 

The panic came, happily, at a time which made it possible 
not only for the factories to temporarily curtail their produc- 
tion, but also for the dealers to trim their sails to meet any 
unfavorable wind that the panic aftermath might set to blowing 
Consequently, makers did not try to overload their agents, and 
the agents put out orders for no more cars than the public 



could safely digest. As a result, dealers will start on their 
1909 campaign with decks clearer than they have ever been at 
the end of any previous season. 

The panic about killed retail selling at the shows, which has 
always been a harvest time for New York agencies and branches. 
Business came to a standstill and so continued during winter. 
With the coming of the spring, however, business began to 
pick up, timidly at first; but with the arrival of May it was in 
surprisingly active swing, and by June was at its best. July 
and August have brought a lot of late buying, though some of 
it has been of the new crop of cars of the makers who habitually 
make their bow in midsummer. Much of it has been by buyers, 
who were well able to purchase cars earlier, but prudently waited 
for business conditions to cross the safety line and head once 
more toward the prosperity zone without dispute. 

Dealers are looking forward to an early fall trade. New 
models will more generally than ever before make their ap- 
pearance in September, which, with the shows put back again 
to January and no longer obstructing automobile buying, would 
seem to insure a good fall trade. Along with other business 
men, automobile dealers are looking forward to a prosperity 
boom in 1909, and the retail trade is showing its hope and con- 
fidence by largely increased orders. Dealers argue with good 
reason that many men who drove 1906 and 1907 cars in 1908 
through prudent economy will exchange them for 1909 cars, 
and they believe that this considerable contingent of buyers, 
added to the natural increment of the normal growth of the 
use of the automobile, given free rein by a return of pros- 
perity, will bring about the biggest business year the motor car 
industry has ever had. 

This is what New York branch managers, dealers and others 
have to say of the results of T908 and the prospects of 1909: 
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Acme. — W. II. Flimi, of Cordncr & Flinn: "I have repre- 
sented the Acme since last autumn. It was not, however, 
until May 1 that Mr. Cordner and I established the present 
agency. You see, we have a few 1908 and three new cars 
on the floor. We think so well of the prospect from what 
we have already done that we have closed for 1909 for New 
York, New Jersey, the western half of Massachusetts and 
England. In fact, we have already appointed English 
agents and expect considerable export business." 

Apperson. — Sidney B. Bowman, of the Bowman Auto- 
mobile Company: "Trade was slow until May, when busi- 
ness began to pick up and improve. It has been well enough 
sustained for us to have disposed of some fifty cars. We are 
arranging for half as many more for next season. We are 
laying great store by the 1909 Apperson line. It will include 
a 35-40-horsepower runabout with double ignition at $3,000. 
We are also to have 25-30 chassis as a three-seated runabout 
or four-seated roadster with extension cape top at $2450, 
which should be a big seller." 

Autocar. — Walter C. Evans, manager of the Autocar 
branch: "This has been a better year than last. I am ex- 
pecting the new models in September. We are expecting big 
results from our new Type XVIII 18-horsepower chassis, 
which will be listed at $2,000, including magneto and batter- 
ies. We are preparing to build town car, landaiilet and vic- 
toria bodies to order for $500. up. Two wheel^ases will be 
furnished — 97 and 85 inches. Commercial wagons of all 
kinds will be built to order on these chassis, ^ich have a 
capacity of 1,500 pounds." \.' 

Baker.— Nathaniel Piatt, manager of the Bifcer Electric 
branch: "We have done fairly well considering the business 
depression. The victorias and roadsters have been good sellers. 
The first of our new runabouts is now at Newport, where it is 
making a hit. It has a bonnet, and is good for 30 miles an hour. 
Our runabouts have been showing 90 miles on one charge. We 
expect another of the new runabouts here in two weeks. We 
are already taking orders for 1909 victorias and landaulets." 

Cadillac. — E. H. Brandt, manager Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany's branch: "I have only been here since Jjnly 2, but in 
that time I have sold sixteen single-cylinder cars and taken 
orders for thirty of the new $1,400 four-cylinder machines. 
Our real campaign, however, will begin with our, taking pos- 
session of our new building on West Fifty-ninth street on 
October 1. It will have an entrance on Columbus Circle. We 
will store and look after Cadillacs only. Mr. Leland has 
supplied our repair shop with the latest machinery and we 
have floor space for storing eighty cars, despite the fact 
that a 42 by 65 foot space on the main floor is given over to 
a showroom and the second floor to executive offices. Four- 
cylinder deliveries will begin in October and be at the rate of 
thirty per month for three months. After that we are prom- 
ised all we can handle. We will go after night-hawks and 
independent drivers with taxicabs built on single-cylinder 
chassis, and you will soon see Cadillacs in that field." 

Chalmers-Detroit— Percy Owen, general manager Carl H. 
.Page Company: "I have been a long time in the business, 
put I have never seen any new car arouse the public interest 
Mat has been created by .the Chalmers-Detroit. We have 
actually had as many as 500 visitors in one day. A count 
one day showed fifty-eight people in the salesrooms at one 
time. Forty agents have already made applications for terri- 
ory- Under these conditions, Mr. Page has been to Detroit 
and succeeded in having our allotment of cars raised to 400. 
•Jur district embraces Greater New York, Long Island, West- 
chester county and Northern New Jersey. We are promised 
wenty cars the first month, forty the second and sixty the 
. d, wh 'ch rate will thereafter be maintained. We have 

«n taking retail orders thus early at the rate of five per 

C S v* hat wi " '* be when the seas °n is in full swing?" 
b r h™ - ? 11 ' D ' Tucker . acting manager of the Corbin 

ancn: 'M r Hutchinson has been transferred to the factory 
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as sales manager and I have only just taken hold here 1 
have been connected with the branch, however, for two years 
and am pretty well acquainted with what has been doing 
here. We have sold 60 per cent, more cars than last year 
and have cleaned up our 1908 output. The factory, though, 
is putting through 100 more of Model K, which has a water- 
cooled motor. New York and Chicago have sold more water- 
than air-cooled cars. The results in San Francisco, how- 
ever, have been just the reverse." 

Elmore. — A. J. Robinson, of A. Elliot Ranney Company: 
"This has been the best season we have ever had with the 
Elmore We were sold out completely by April 15 Since 
then we have been picking up cars here and there from 
agents. Our sales have been around seventy-five. We are 
expecting the first shipment of 1909 cars the first week in 
September. We have already taken orders for fifteen and 
expect to dispose of at least 125 cars." 

Fiat. — E. R. Hollander, of Fiat Automobile Company: 
"We have put 110 cars through the custom house and have 
sold ninety-six or ninety-seven of them." 

Ford. — Gaston Plantiff, manager of the Ford branch: "In 
June our branch did the biggest business in its history. It 
approximated $240,000 and was for the most part made up 
of runabouts. We did not get our goods until late, the fac- 
tory doing little until February. Since then we have had a 
good season. I don't think business in the aggregate has 
fallen off 20 per cent. I am speaking, you know, for the 
entire district handled from the branch. Out-of-town busi- 
ness has increased; in New York it has been somewhat quiet. 
Our territory extends to Trenton, Hartford and Albany. The 



new models arc promised in September. I may be over- 
enthusiastic, but the future looks mighty good to me." 

Franklin.— Winfield S. Jewell, manager of the Franklin 
branch: "We have done, I think, fairly well, having dis- 
posed of a little over ico cars. We have handled more of 
the big and fewer of the small cars than we did in 1007. Wc 
have gotten the list price and the freight for every one of 
our cars and have taken no cars in exchange. Our policy in 
this respect has been to sell a car for a customer. We have 
not paid a cent of commission to a sub-agent, a chauffeur or 
to any salesman not on our staff. We are expecting the new 
cars next week. Already fifty or sixty customers have noti- 
fied us that they would buy 1909 cars. Some of them have 
already placed orders and made deposits." 

Garford.— C. R. Teaboldt, sales manager of the Garford Motor 
Car Company, of New York : "We have cleaned up all of our 
1908 models except two. In fact, wc have done much better 
than we expected. Our 1909 cars are at the . body factory being 
equipped, and will be ready in ten days. We are extending our 
line of agents throughout the district east of the Alleghanies." 

Glide and Jackson. — George J. Scott, of the George J. 
Scott Motor Company: "We did well with the small cars, 
but the big models rather held fire. In fact, the small car* 
sold faster than we could get them. They are all gone. We 
have but one Glide and two Jacksons left over. They are in 
use as demonstrating cars. We expect our new Glides in 
September and our 1909 Jacksons in October." 

Haynes. — E. W. Haddington, manager of the Haynes 
branch: "The last of our 1908 cars were disposed of this 
week. The business of this branch, despite the panic, has 
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been better than last year. We expected, being in New 
York, to suffer badly from the panic, but we have done well. 
In 1908 trade has been the best the Haynes company ever 
had. The new models are promised for September 10." 

Imperial. — E. S. Watson, of Watson & Treadwell: "We 
did not start until nearly March. We only expected this 
season to lay a foundation for next year. The results have 
been good enough to encourage us to continue. This has 
been a second-hand year. We believe that 1909 will be a 
new-car season." 

Knox. — H. M. Davis, manager of the Knox branch : "Our 
August business has been ahead of last year. The business men 
who laid off horses owing to hard times are looking up motor 
trucks. We are securing many orders from this class. Our 
pleasure vehicle business has also been ahead of last year's. We 
are now supplying agents with 1909 models and will begin de- 
liveries to customers the first of the month." 

Locomobile. — Ray Trowbridge, superintendent of the Lo- 
comobile branch: "Business has been favorable to us. We 
have sold fifty-five cars more than we did last year and have 
cleaned up our 1908 allotment. We have always been in a 
position to sell any cars that our agents might not be ready 
to take at the time specified in their contracts." 

Locomotive.— James Joyce, manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the American Locomotive Company: "High-priced 
cars were naturally most affected by the panic, but we have 
done better than we expected. Our taxicab business has been 
splendid and the success of this department has put it up to us 
to produce as many cars as possible. We are surprised how 
good our cabs are. Reports come to us of thousands of miles 
without a cent for repairs. We will build more touring cars 



than ever next season. In fact, our factory has never been 
running so completely before. Every machine in it is at work." 

Lozier. — C. A. Emise, sales manager Lozier Motor Com- 
pany: "We have had a steady business since January 1, dur- 
ing which time we have sold from five to eight cars per 
week. Lozier registrations at Albany from January 1 to 
July 1 show an increase of 89 per cent. It must not be for- 
gotten either that the prices of our cars range from $5,000 
to $8,000. We had but three of our 1908 cars unsold on July 
1 last. Our 1909 cars are selling at the same rate. For in- 
stance, we got rid of seven or eight cars last week. We 
could not have taken care of our business had it not been a 
panic year. We are going to prepare for next year, how- 
ever, by building an addition to our factory." 

Maxwell. — Col. K. C. Pardee, of Maxwell-Briscoe, Inc.: 
"We are ahead of last year in this branch, despite the panic. 
We have entirely cleaned up our 1908 allotment. Up to July 
the factory had turned out 3,000 more cars than last year, and 
we, of course, got our share of the increase." 

Mitchell.— C. P. Skinner, of the Mitchell Motor Car Com- 
pany of New York: "Business has been a hundred per cent, 
better than last year. We have sold eighty-eight cars. This 
was all we could get from the factory. We are. looking for 
300 cars next year. We are expecting our new models in 
September. We will be prepared to meet the new price com- 
petition with a 30-horsepower four-cylinder car ,with magneto 
and selective transmission, which we will sell at $1,500. The 
Albany registration shows a gain for the Mitchell of 127 per 
cent., the figures from January r to July I showing 193, to 85 
for the same period in 1908." 

Moon. — Charles A. Duerr, president Moon Motor Car Com- 
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pany of New York: "This company took the Moon agency 
on July 1 and since then has sold seven cars, all of them 
1909 models. We are figuring on 100 the coming season 
and are promised shipments at the rate of ten per month." 

Mora. — W. W. Burke, manager Mora Motor Car Com- 
pany's branch: "I did not take charge of the branch until 
February 1 and the new factory was not completed until 
May, so I had no right to hope to do much more than 
establish the Mora in New York in a good position for trade 
another year. We have done what I should call a fair busi- 
ness, though we have sold more cars than were ever put out 
in the metropolitan district before. Our line for 1909 will em- 
brace a 24 at $1,850, and a 60 at $2,750; both fours. We will 
also continue our six." 

National and Rambler.— Fred E. Lee, sales manager Homan 
& Schultz Company: "We have so far done -about 75 per 
cent, of the business of last season. This applies equally to 
Ramblers and to Nationals. It looks, however, like a late 
season. In the first place, those who thought themselves 
poor are now realizing that they are not. Then again, the 
shows do not take place until late and we are not talking of 
1909 cars, which we will not get until the shows." 

Oldsmobile.— Gen. John T. Cutting, of the Oldsmobile Com- 
pany of New York: "We have done a much larger business 
than we had any right to expect under present financial con- 
ditions, and in view of the fact that we were delayed in 
receiving cars at the beginning of the season, owing to our 
factory having curtailed production during the panic months. 
Despite all this, we have sold three-quarters as many cars as we 
did in 1907, but that year we took more than we placed ordered." 
^ Packard.— M. J. Budlong, manager of the Packard branch: 
"Our business in this season was way ahead of last year. It 
kept up prosperous at the factory, which turned out 300 more 
cars than it did in 1907 and will increase the output by sev- 
eral hundred in 1909." 

Peerless.— John A. Clark, of the Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany of New York: "We sold the last of our 1908 allotment 
three months ago and since then have sold all the cars we 
could buy from other agents. We have doubled our order 
for 1909 cars. Customers are offering premiums for deliv- 
ery before October 1. Our business this year was fully 50 
per cent, above expectations." 
Pierce.-R. W. Slusser, of Harrolds Motor Car Company: 
Our manager, Mr. Garden, is away on his vacation, but I 
can tell you that we have sold all the cars the factory would 
let us have. The demand for the new cars, which will be out 
in October, ls enormous. We are booking orders for them 
from photographs and blue prints. We think that as far as 
big orders are concerned 1909 will be a repetition of 1906." 

Pope and Matheson.-A. G. Southworth, of A. G. South- 
worth & Company: "We have done exceptionally well under 
the circumstances We ordered and disposed of the same 
number of Pope-Hartfords as last year, but you must remem- 
ber that in former years we went beyond our allotment and 
got cars from other agents. More Mathesons have been sold 
in New York than ever before, but the former agent had 
a stock m hand, cut the prices and sold two to our one " 

Pullman.-F. Cimiotti, of Cimiotti Bros.: "Our success 
dinner given early in the summer in celebration of our hav- 
ing disposed of an entire allotment of Pullmans, I think will 
answer any question as to this season's business, and the 
fact that we have doubled our order for ,909 any query as 
to what we think of the prospects of the year to come " 

r S '-w d ^ PleX r C A ' Sh,gCr ' of Palmer & Singer 
Mfg. Co.: We did not begin to receive our P. & S cars from 
our Milwaukee factory until June 15, so we are practically be- 
ginning the 1909 season. The factory has been turning out 
from seven to ten per week and we have had customers all 
the time awaiting their arrival." 

Rainier.— Paul Lineberger, sales manager of the Rainier 
Motor Car Company: "We started to make 300 cars, but 
owing to the panic cut it down to 180. We have but three of 



these left. Seventy-five per cent, of the cars were sold in 
New York and the balance by our agencies in Pittsburg, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. We are planning to build 250 cars." 

Renault — Paul Lacroix, manager American branch of Re- 
nault Freres: ,"The panic did not affect us. In fact, we did 
better than last year, when we sold 214 cars. We are already 
over that number, with several months of selling yet to 
come. I am expecting shortly a new 20-30-horsepower Re- 
nault built especially for American roads. It has ten inches' 
clearance and is lighter and shorter than the standard chassis. 
It has a 120-inch wheelbase and will sell, complete with run- 
about body, at $6,000. Next year I will import a 10-horse- 
power runabout with 3x4 J^-inch cylinders, to sell at $1,500." 

Reo and Premier. — R. M. Owen, of R. M. Owen & Com- 
pany: "Our local business is a mere detail of our general 
selling. We have, though, done better in New York than 
last year. Our business in the country at large has not 
varied considerably from that of last year. We have been 
unable to get all the Premiers we wanted." 

Stearns.— William Wurster, of Wyckoff, Church & Part- 
ridge: "Including cars sold by our branches in Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore, we have disposed of 
160 machines. Registrations of Stearns cars in this State 
from January 1 to July 1 were ninety-four, as against forty- 
six in 1907, an increase of 104 per cent. These sales were prac- 
tically all local. ■ Our order for next year will be raised to 275 
cars. Our contract is $3,000,000 of Stearns cars in three years." 

Stevens-Duryea,— Frank Eveland, manager of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros.: "We were without four-cylinder cars from 
October till June. During that time, though, we delivered 25 
per cent, more six-cylinders than the year before. Since July 
1 we have had the largest business in our history for July 
and August in selling and delivering of cars. We have had since 
July 1 many sales right off the floor, and now are making prompt 
deliveries of our four-cylinder cars." 

Stoddard-Dayton. — R. S. Newton, of the Atlantic Motor Car 
Company: "Up to the panic in October, the 1908 cars, which 
began to come through in August, sold exceedingly well. 
Everything then fell off till Christmas and then grew gradu- 
ally better. We sold forty-three cars in May, which was the 
best month for our business. Our trade as a whole has aver- 
aged up to last year's, despite the panic let-up." 

Studebaker.— C. F. Reddin, manager of Studebaker Auto- 
mobile Company branch: "We have doubled our sales of 
1908 cars over the 1907 models. We are anticipating big busi- 
ness with our 1909 line, which is to include an autobuggy." 

Thomas.— Harry S. Houpt, of the Harry S. Houpt Com- 
pany: "Our business has been highly satisfactory, consider- 
ing the panic. We are now doing a better business than we 
did at the corresponding season last year." 
w if th * m -~ A - G - Bechtel, assistant sales manager of the 
Waltham branch : "Our selling season does not end until Jan- 
uary, when the new cars will be brought out at the show, so 
you see we have four selling months ahead of us. We have 
closed out all our big cars and have only 50 of the single- 
cylinder buckboards left to be sold. Our two-cylinder buck- 
boards have made such a hit that we have but six of them left." 

White. G. W. Bennett, district manager of the White 
company: "In our territory we have sold within three cars 
of double what we did last year. In New York there has 
neen a big improvement over last season. We have but six 
unsold cars in all our branches, so you see how well stock 
has been cleaned up in this district. During the entire panic 
1 did not lay off a single salesman. In my opinion, 1909 will be 

w Z y rY T tHe hist0r * of ^ trade? 
bnlTVu M M - Brown ' onager of the Winton 
Howev er I ha^'^u** 1 ^! been here . you know, since July 4- 
tlm we V 7 l0 ° king in the b °°^ ^'d "n tell you 

sold L I m ° re business ; n dollars and cents and 

o b n ; o ! t W and fc°nd-hand cars than in 1907. It must 

in prices from ?; ' ^ that We have be ™ »P W™* * 
deanTd i on o, u '° $3,5 °° a " d We ha ve not only 

cleaned v fi on our allotment, but also drawn on other branches.' 
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WHAT IS THE BEST RELATION OF BORE TO STROKE?* 



By Gerard Lavergne. 



BEFORE directly taking up this subject, which is one of 
considerable interest to designers and car owners alike, at 
the present moment, it will be well to go briefly into the subject 
of the power of the motor as a necessary preliminary, in order 
to show the importance of the stroke as a factor. To do this, 
we will take the formula of M. Witz, which is as follows • 

P = 4 Kp 

4X60X75 

In which P represents the maximum output of the motor in 
horsepower, the formula; and tables of the present article deal- 
ing with four-cylinder motors; K, the mechanical efficiency of 
the motor, which it is prudent not to estimate as being above 
75 per cent.; p, the mean effective pressure per square centi- 
meter of the explosive gases, expressed in kilogrammes, and 
D and L, the bore of the cylinders and the stroke of the pistons 
in millimeters, a, the angular velocity of the motor in r.p.m. 
But as the application of this formula would be found very 
difficult in practice, we have eliminated the mean effective pres- 
sure, p, the angular velocity and the stroke L. 

The impossibility of conveniently determining the mean pres- 
sure causes us to drop it, though possibly by doing so we have 
neglected one of the elements whose influence would be the 
most interesting that could be shown. However, with equal 
compression and a similar method of ignition, and there is 
scarcely anything more standard than ignition by magneto, 
whether high or low tension, the m.e.p. of one motor is prac- 
tically on an equality with that of another. We have based our 
elimination of the angular velocity and the stroke on the fact 
that they do not enter into the formula, except by their product, 
"L, and that, at an equal piston speed, when the stroke L is 
increased, the angular velocity decreases in such a manner that 
the product «.£ remains nearly constant. In fact, we have 
adopted the formula, P = 0.0028 D\ adopted by the Commission 
technique de l' Automobile Club de France, and P = 0.0025 D', 
recommended by M. Arnoux. Since that time numerous other 
ormuke have been proposed. The relation of the parabolic 
torm is the following: P = KD™, which, put in logarithmic 
form, becomes log D =i(l 0 g p — log K), which may be repre- 
sented graphically by a straight line, of which the angular coeffi- 
cient is i/m, and of which the point of contact with the axis of 
Hie abscissa furnishes, on the logarithmic scale, the value of K. 

Carrying on the abscissa; and the ordinates, respectively, the 
values of the decimal logarithms of the powers and bores (the 
logarithmic scales, written the length of the two axes of the co- 
ordinates, permitting the direct reading of the values of the 
powers and bores corresponding to any point on the diagram), 
will be found that the relative points of 105 four-cylinder 
motors are almost all comprised within two lines corresponding 
10 the parabolas having for their equations respectively : 
P = 0.044 £>" 
P = 0.167 

Owing to its clearness, this diagram may be utilized to ad- 
antage for the study of the comparison of the experimental 
" ults relat.ve to different types of motors. 

unfortunately all formula of the type P = KDm. not taking 
tJ 'fl 01 "" ""J* 1 ™* but the bore, and in which, in every case, 
ne influence of the elements, K, p, »L, is not present except 
this n 1 Ume " cal coeffi cient, is not exact. It will suffice to make 
th, .1. ,0 recal1 41,31 we have taken > in o rder to eliminate 
the n T" tS " L fr0m the Witz formula, the Constance of 
linear A ° L ' Wh ' Ch ' S itSelf based on the Constance of the 
by M SP A ° f thC pist0n- If we now refer to the table 8' ven 
Maxim o OUX in his article The Predetermination of the 
«^n_Power 0 f Explosive Motors (published in The Au- 
'•nsLted from Omnia, Paris, by Charles B. Hayward. 



tomobile of January 24, 1907), we can extract Table I, which we 
have completed by the addition of the piston speeds and rela- 
tion of the bore to the stroke. We can see from this that the 
piston speeds vary from 3.62 meters to 8 meters per minute, 
and that it increases with the bore and power of the motor. 
While this factor varies in the ratio of 1 to 2.2, the r.p.m. rate 
(if in M. Arnoux's table the single exception with a speed of 
950 r.p.m. be omitted) only has a range of from 1,100 to 1,650, 
or a ratio of 1 to 1.5. 

The product uL, under such conditions, would have, in the 
case of motor No. 1 of the table, the value 3.62 X 1450 = 5,249, 
and in the case of motor No. 26, 8 X 1,200 = 9,600. Its con- 
stance may be judged from this, and at the same time the im- 
portance of taking the stroke into consideration when calcu- 
lating the horsepower of a motor may be realized. This is so 
well understood that many authors have proposed formulas in 
which they have neglected the influence of the angular velocity, 
while giving particular importance to the stroke L. In 1904, 
M. Favron proposed the formula, P = 0.007 D m L n , in which 
it is necessary to have m = 2.1 to 2.15, and « = 0.6 to 0.8, ac- 
cording to the results of experiments with a series of Aster 
motors, having bores ranging from 80 to 140 mm. Later, and 

TABLE I. 

Data Concerning a Number of Four-cylinder Motors. 



Brake 


R.P.M. 


Piston Speed 


Bore, 


Stroke, 


Bore to 


H.P. 




Metres per Sec. 


mm. 


mm. 


Stroke. 


10 


1,450 


3.62 


65 


75 


1.16 


12.5 


1,600 


3.66 


65 


70 


1.07 


20 


1,400 


5.60 


90 


120 


1.33 


18 


950 


4.11 


90 


130 


1.44 


22.5 


1,500 


5.00 


90 


100 


1.11 


24 


1,600 


5.06 


90 


96 


1.06 


33.6 


1,350 


5.85 


104 


130 


1.25 


31.8 


1,250 


5.00 


104 


120 


1.16 


27.7 


1,550 


5.68 


104 


110 


1.05 


25.4 


1,600 


6.00 


104 


120 


1.15 


43 


1,250 


5.83 


120 


140 


1.16 


40.5 


1,150 


5.65 


120 


145 


1.20 


47 


1,300 


5.63 


120 


130 


1.08 


52 


1,350 


5.49 


120 


122 


1.01 


67 


1,300 


6.28 


140 


145 


1.03 


70 


1,380 


6.44 


140 


140 


1.00 


60 


1,150 


6.13 


140 


160 


1.14 


63.6 


1,260 


6.30 


140 


150 


1.07 


76 


1,400 


6.44 


140 


138 


0.98 


82 


1,250 


6.66 


155 


150 


1.03 


93 


1,400 


7.00 


155 


150 


0.96 


79 


1,150 


6.13 


155 


160 


1.03 


85 


1,350 


6.75 


155 


150 


0.96 


86 


1,250 


7.16 


160 


172 


1.07 


96 


1,300 


7.15 


160 


165 


1.03 


101 


1,200 


8.00 


160 


200 


1.25 


101.5 


1,350 


6.20 


160 


140 


S.87 


90 


1,250 


7.08 


160 


170 


1.00 


80 


1,200 


7.20 


160 


180 


1.12 


105 


1,350 


7.11 


160 


158 


0.98 



Comparative Data of a Number of Motors. 

in order to avoid the employment of logarithms, he proposed 
the substitution for the preceding formula of the following: 
P = 0.007D 2 L° s. But as both the application and the accuracy 
of the last are not as great as those of the first formulae, he 
developed in 1907 a short rule of calculation which permits of 
directly reading the results of the better formula. M. Faroux 
successively proposed P = 0.00002956 D* L0.6 and P = 0.00002956 
D3.3Z.0-7. However that may be, the influence of the stroke 
has been sufficiently demonstrated, and it is the purpose of this 
article to study the latter. 

Theoretical Inconveniences of a Long Stroke. 

We will begin by taking up the disadvantages of a long stroke, 
the following of which are irrefutable : 

I. — The long stroke necessarily increases the space occupied 
by the motor, which is naturally not an inconvenience in the 
case of the stationary motor, on which it is universally re- 
garded as advantageous. It is likewise for the automobile mo- 
tor, but the latter is always mounted vertically on the forward 
part of the car (the horizontal motor unjustly proscribed by 
fashion would avoid this objection). In fact, it has been calcu- 
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lated that a four-cylinder motor of 155 nun. bore, such as those 
which lined up in the recent Grand Prix race, would, if given a 
stroke of 240 mm., probably a great advantage in both power 
and efficiency, have resulted in a car with a bonnet about 1.60 
metres above ground, an excess of elevation of the center of 
gravity which would have evil consequences on its stability* 

2. — The increased length of the stroke and that of the crank 
(equal to one-half that of the former), if transformed, with 
the same connecting rod, into an increase in the latter's angu- 
larity, with the consequent necessity for a greater offset. 

3. — It increases the weight of the motor, and as a result di- 
minishes its power per pound. 

The Commission Technique de I' 'Automobile Club de France, 
in the preparation of the program for its races for motors of 
high power for weight, made a special investigation of the mo- 
tors of a number of builders. The results were published in 
the form of a table and a diagram. From the former we have 
extracted our Table II, in which the sixth column gives the 
weight of the motor, including that of the carbureter, ignition 
system complete, starting crank, water pipes, radiator with water 
reservoir, grease cups, etc., but without the weight of the inlet 
manifold, exhaust piping, water, gasoline, oil or grease. The 
motors are classified in the order of their descending power 
for weight (puissotice massique). We there see that among 
the first five there are three comparatively short motors and two 
"square"; then there are several long motors, and the eleventh 
is really short. However, after a general fashion the table 
clearly proves that the weight per horsepower increases with an 
increase in the stroke, and experience verifies this deduction. 



Weights of Motors 



Bore, 


Stroke, 


mm. 


mm. 


170 


150 


150 


150 


180 


170 


160 


98 


160 


160 


166 


176 


145 


160 


102 


116 


120 


140 


120 


140 


150 


138 


110 


130 


112 


130 


110 


120 


110 


130 



Data 


Supplied by 


Makers. 


HP. 


Wt. 


Wt. per 




Kilos. 


HP. 


102 


370 


3.62 


80 


300 


3.76 


127 


480 


3.78 


95 


395 


4.16 


90 


380 


4.22 


100 


450 


4.50 


84 


412 


4.90 
6.29 


37 


233 


44 


300 


6.81 


60 


420 


7.00 


70 


497 


7.01 


43 


311 


7.24 


38 


368 


9.68 


35 
35 


350 


10.00 


353 


10.08 



TABLE II. 

per Horse-power ,from 

Bore to R.P.M. 
Stroke. 

0.88 1,300 

1.00 1,000 

0.94 1,100 

0.61 1,800 

1.00 1,100 

1.12 1,100 
1.10 1,860 

1.13 1,460 
1.16 1,200 
1.16 1,200 
0.92 1,200 
1-18 1,600 
1.16 1,200 
1.09 1,100 
1-18 1,300 

Weight per Horsepower Compared with Other Factors. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary to exaggerate the im- 
portance of inconveniences attendant upon a long stroke. As 
we have already mentioned, the weight of a motor from which 
ns weight per horsepower is calculated does not comprise the 
weight of its supplies, and particularly that of gasoline. But 
long-distance touring cars must carry a tank sufficiently large 
to make frequent replenishment unnecessary. As an offset to 
this as we will show later on, the short motor does not utilize 
so effectively the results of expansion as does the long motor, 
and should consume more than the latter. If, then it is de- 
sired that with the short motor the necessity of refilling the tank 
should occur at the same intervals as with the long motor, it 
will be necessary to increase its volume and weight. But every- 
thing considered, the weight per horsepower of the motor-tank 
group should be about as great with one as with the other. 

4--In lengthening the cylinder and, in consequence, increas- 
ing the piston speed, the duration of the various phases of the 
cycle, and particularly that of combustion and expansion, the 
long motor increases the length of the cooling jacket, with the 
consequent heat losses that this entails, so that the calories con- 
tained m the combustible are not as effectively utilized 

For a long time past M. A. Witz has called attention to the 
striking influence of the walls of the cylinder on the efficiency. 
Following experiments made with a motor, in which the piston 
spe ed under the action of the explosive mixture could be in- 

•Experience has shown that for racing cars, the connecting rod should 
be four times as long as the crank; an increase of but so Z in the stroke 
is attended by an increased height of the motor of 100 mm 



creased or moderated at will, he demonstrated that the cooling 
of the gas in contact with a wall more or less hot, modified the 
order of combustion and expansion. By reducing to the great- 
est extent possible this cooling action, the efficiency of the motor 
is increased ; the calories drawn from the combustion cycle by 
the cold water and wasted in the air are diminished. It is 
expedient, then, to have the motor function with the cylinder 
walls as warm as possible in order to effect the combustion and 
expansion in the minimum period, which cannot be done with 
the long stroke, assuming the same piston speed. 

But since the question here is one of time, by increasing the 
speed of the piston (and this is what justifies the notable varia- 
tions appearing in Table I), this disadvantage of the long stroke 
disappears, and, it must be added, this is the only one that pre- 
sents itself from the point of view of theoretical heat efficiency. 
This naturally leads us to a study of its advantages. 

Theoretical Advantages of a Long Stroke. 

1. -By increasing the duration of the various phases of the 
cycle, with an equal piston speed, the gaseous mixture becomes 
more intimate in the 

carbureter, in the 
manifold, and in the 
cylinder, where it re- 
mains a longer period 
(it is true in greater 
mass, as the cylinder 
is larger) ; the igni- 
tion and combustion 
take place under bet- 
ter conditions; final- 
ly, and above all, the 
expansion is more in- 
tegral, the calories 
utilized more numer- 
ous, and those reject- 
ed to the atmosphere 
with the exhaust 
gases of less impor- 
tance. The exhaust 
is more effectively 
accomplished, and the 
combustion chamber 
emptied to a greater 
extent, thus permitting of a larger charge of fresh gas being 
aspirated in the same period of time. 

2. — From the viewpoint of mechanical efficiency, the long 
stroke is also an advantage. The resistance offered by the mov- 
ing parts of the mechanism should, in fact, be calculated with 
reference to the maximum stresses they are called upon to en- 
dure in the form of pressure exerted on the head of the piston 
by the explosion. On the other hand, it is not the maximum 
pressure so much as the mean effective pressure that deter- 
mines the power, and it may be said that the mechanism is being 
utilized to a greater degree when the maximum and mean pres- 
sures are close to one another. In the majority of motors their 
relation is equal to 15; it is too great, and in diminishing the sur- 
face of the piston and increasing its stroke this is diminished 
also, making a much smoother running motor. 

3-— With an equal density of mixture, the same volume of the 
combustion chamber in which the compression takes place, the 
latter is, for a given bore, proportional to the stroke of the pis- 
ton. The advantages of high compression are well known: 

(a.) It raises the temperature of the mixture before ignition, 
rendering the latter more prompt and integral, and with it the 
more complete combustion and utilization of the fuel 

(b.) Compare the diagrams of Fig. 1, taken on the same 
motor, with the same combustible mixture and operating with a 
constantly increasing compression: 2.70 kilogrammes; 4.2S Wo- 
grammes and 5.40 kilogrammes per square centimetre. The 
line of the card showing the explosion is heightened and length- 
ened as the compression increases. The pressure at the **» 




Flo. 1.— Effect of Increasing: Compression. 
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of the stroke has the respective values of 11.90, 14.35 and 19.70 
kilogrammes, and the mean pressure 5.04, 6.0, and 6.94 kilo- 
grammes. The area of the diagrams, representing a measure of 
the indicated power, follows an analogous progression. It is 
the same with the indicated efficiency, since the mixture intro- 
duced only varies in volume, and not in nature, and with the 
same expense of fuel a greater amount of work is obtained. 

(c) The increase in the compression decreases, as we have 
already said, the duration of the explosion, permits of giving 
the piston a greater linear speed, and shortens the duration of 
the cooling effect, combining the advantages of slight cooling 
and long expansion, and overcoming in this manner the sole 
objection which we have made on the latter score, from the 
point of view of thermal efficiency. 

But what degree of compression should be adopted? M. 
Marchis has estimated that 2.5 to s kilogrammes per square 
centimeter, which represents present practice, could readily be 
increased to 6 to 7 kilogrammes without modifying to any extent 
the essentials of the motor. The latter figure may be slightly 
exaggerated, and, in fact, high compression becomes useless 
when it can only be employed by an excessive dilution of the 
mixture to avoid auto-ignition. Customarily 13.5 parts of air 
are mixed with one of gasoline, and it seems that the pro- 
portion could be carried to 15 to 1 with advantage, and then 
the compression could be raised to 6 kilogrammes without any 
fear of auto-ignition. However, as a high compression renders 
the recovery of the motor more difficult, it will be more prudent 
to adopt as a standard for the touring car a compression of 5 
Kilogrammes per square centimeter. 




/»« tm 1*07 not 

"""tratlng increase |„ Mea n Speed, in KllomeUrTper Hour. 



tlttntV Y g ' Ven P1St0 " Speed the long motor wil > wear ,ess 
reversal, t V" 6 * f0r the Very good reason that there <« fewer 
reversa l th . movement of the P'»ton and connecting rod- 
mechanism TV." . alWayS SUdden and which tend to disru P t the 
also dimi^i i e 7?* Stroke and the smaller number of turns 
S T , ™ fr,cti °n, and should increase the efficiency. 

remJate^ 8 * h ' gh angular velocit y is more difficult to 

it* 0 ZhT 3 m ,° t0r With a less number of r -P- m - The reason- 
What is A Ca " ' y be concluded in fa vor of the long motor, 
motor havi achlng of «perience on the subject? A short 

a Piston speed of , r t,° f l f ^ * Strt>ke of "° mm -' with 
u «' 7-33 metres per second, turning over at about 
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2,000 r.p.m., develops 100 horsepower. In one minute it aspires 
1,000 cylinderfuls, or 8,000 litres, of carbureted mixture, equiv- 
alent to 80 litres per horsepower minute. A long motor, hav- 
ing a bore of 130 mm. and a stroke of 150 mm., with a piston 
speed of 6 metres per second, turning over at about 1,200 r.p.m., 
aspires 600 cylinderfuls per minute and develops 70 horsepower. 
The consumption per horsepower minute is but 68 litres. 

M. Faroux reports that a well-known manufacturer of light 
cars, wishing to decide upon a single-cylinder type of 100 mm. 
bore, constructed several varying types and submitted them to 
severe comparative trials. A stroke of 140 mm. gave 14 horse- 
power, which was considerably better than dimensions of 100 
by 120 produced. By further increasing the stroke to 150 mm. 
the power increased to 15.5, and finally a stroke of 170 mm. 
produced 18 horsepower, with a slightly decreased consumption 
per horsepower hour than was the case with the 100 by 140 
motor, which gave but 14 horsepower. Accordingly, experience 
may be said to substantiate the theoretical deductions. We will 
show later the results obtained by recent Grand Prix cars. 



ROLLER BEARING AXLES FOR HEAVY TRUCKS 

Among the products that are being brought out for the season 
of 1909 by the Timken Roller Bearing Axle Company, Canton, 
O., for business wagon makers is a line of heavy roller-bearing 
axles specially designed for heavy commercial work. As in the 
lighter models turned out by the same company, the object has 




Plan View Showing Range for Seating Spring Centers. 

been to provide an axle in which friction has been reduced to a 
negligible quantity ; in other words, one that will have the great- 
est carrying capacity per unit of bearing, and one that will with- 
stand both radial load and end thrust without the use of extra 
bearings to take care of the latter. This new axle, which is 
illustrated by the accompanying cuts, is of the I beam type of 
2 1-2 by 4-inch section, and is equipped with Timken roller- 




Medium Weight Axle for Commercial Work. 



bearings in the steering heads, universal steering joint connec- 
tions and large knuckles of the Elliott type, hardened and ground 
steel bushings, grease cups and other necessary fittings. It is 
designed to carry a load, including the truck, of 18,000 pounds. 
The top view of this new axle shows the great range of centers 
for seating springs that is provided, the pads being forged in- 




Heavy Type Timken Axle for Large Trucks. 

tegral with the axle, while the seats can be located where de- 
sired. The attention now being paid to special parts for the 
commercial vehicle affords excellent evidence of the increasing 
demand for cars of this type and for all classes of service up 
to the heaviest, in which the i.irts must be unusually strong. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



FOCUS OF ACETYLENE HEADLIGHTS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,616.]— I have been much annoyed lately by a very mysterious 
trouble affecting one of the acetylene headlights on my car, and 
there Is nothing that I can think of that even suggests a method 
of remedying the difficulty. If your knowledge will help me out, I 
certainly will greatly appreciate having the benefit of it. The de- 
rangement Is confined to one lamp, of the two that are fed from a 
single generator, and causes the light from this lamp to slant up- 
ward, so that it does not strike the road at all, except in coming 
from a level onto a hill. The result is that the lamp, though it 
gives a good light, throws this light in such a direction as to make 
It practically useless for driving. I thought at first that the re- 
flector, which is of the usual glass kind, might have become tilted 
or displaced, but there are no signs of this, the lamp being of very 
substantial construction, with heavy brass parts holding the reflec 
tor securely in place. Is it possible that the reflector could be In 
any way warped from the heat of the flame? 

Birmingham, Ala. JOHN w FEENET . 

The difficulty appears to be due to the position of the 
flame, which must be slightly below instead of directly in 
the focus of the lens mirror, where if should be. A fore or 
aft displacement away from the focus would have the 
effect of spreading the beam, but from your letter we infer 
that the beam is fairly concentrated, only projected in 
the wrong direction, showing a displacement of the flame 
in a plane at right angles to the axis of the mirror. A 
possible cause of the displacement may be in the recent 
replacement of the burner tip with one that starts too 
low for the lamp. But a more likely cause— one that often 
gives the symptoms you describe— is a weak flame, due to 
the clogging of the burner openings. In such a case the 
center of luminosity of the flame will be materially lower 
than the normal, with the result that the light rays strike 
the lens at such an angle as to be reflected too high. The 
remedy .s cleaning the burner with a fine wire, or better 
still, to replace it with a new one. 



QUERIES ON TWO POINTS OF INTEREST. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

I 1 ;"?' 1- 1 Sh0U ' d " ke some enlightenment on the following two 
Inch, and Are regularly with a gap of 1-32 Inch' 
.^J h ^ ve . been Raiting information asked some time ago by a 
correspondent owning an Autocar, regarding the so-called "puddle- 
carbureter (probably the 1908 Holley). What can the Ford run- 
about owners say about them? spaptt r 

Somervllle, Mass. OAP - 

Do you mean why does the spark plug miss fire, or why does 
the cylinder in which it is located fail to fire its charge when 
the spark plug ,n it has the smaller gap? I n the latter case, we 
should say it was a case of the mixture and not of the spark 
plug alone. In other words, the spark caused by the current 
bridging the smaller gap is not sufficient to fire the mixture in 
the cylinder, whereas the 1-32-inch spark is. It must also be 
borne m mind, that the spark which actually takes place in the 
cylinder is nothing like as large as that which is seen when 
the current is caused to bridge the gap of the plug in the open 
air. This is because of the greater resistance of the mixture in 
the cylinder, due to the increased compression. The spark 
which occurs when the points are only 1-64 inch apart, may ap- 
pear strong and sufficient in the open air, but it is much weaker 
when subjected to the compression in the cylinder, and is prob- 
ably reduced to a point where it does not raise the temperature 
of the gases immediately surrounding it to a point where they 
will ignite with the small spark caused by the gap in question. 
It is not that the current fails to create a spark at the gap, but 
the spark thus made is insufficient. 

We again call the attention of our subscribers to your second 
query and trust that some of them will come forward in the 
near future with the desired information. 



FORMULA OF THE ALGONQUIN HILL CLIMB. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

£1.618.]— Will you kindly enlighten me in your "Letters Inttrest- 
ing and Instructive" how the efficiency of an engine may be ar- 
rived at by using the Chicago Motor Club's formula, which they 
employed at the hill-climb at Algonquin, August 15? I believe they 
multiply the cylinder displacement by the time made on two hills, 
and divide the result by the weight of the car, Including the drlmr. 

New York City. s. E. T. 

Your information concerning the formula is correct, with the 
exception of the first item, which should be the piston area, 
instead of the cylinder displacement. Assuming the same mean 
effective pressure, the power of the engine increases as the 
square of the diameter of the bore, in other words, the piston 
area, so that this has been taken as the factor representing the 
power of the motor. Hence, we have in the formula in question, 
the product of power by time, divided by weight moved through 
a given distance, the result of which is the measure of efficiency 
of the car. Of course, it can only be approximate owing to the 
important factor of power being a variable that may differ very 
greatly. Nor does it take into account the personal equation in 
the shape of the driver, as skilful handling may make several 
seconds difference in the time required to ascend the hill, but 
this of course is something that could not be equalized by any 
method of calculation, so that taken all in all, the formula may 
be said to work out equally well, in favor of all the competing 
cars, particularly as the latter are classified according to size 
and power as a preliminary. 



MOTOR MISSES WHEN RUN LIGHT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,519.]— will you please answer through "Letters Interesting and 
Instructive" the following questions: I have an opposed 6 by 5 
automobile motor, water-cooled, which pulls good under a load, but 
going down hill it will miss half of the explosions. Also misses 
when running idle, but give it the throttle and it fires all right. 
What is the cause of this? 

What Is the cause of the outer casings cracking at the clincher? 
Same are 32 by 4, and have only run 723 miles. Car weight is 8,000 
pounds. They have never been punctured. R. H. DOE. 

Adrian, Minn. 

It seems quite evident that it is not getting sufficient gasoline 
when running light to enable it fire regularly. Either open 
the gasoline needle valve slightly or correct the air adjustment 
so that it does not get too much air when not under load. The 
reason that it fires regularly when running loaded is due to the 
greatly increased suction exerted by the pistons and, as a conse- 
quence, the increased amount of fuel that is drawn through the 
nozzle. We do not know exactly what to ascribe this failure 
of the tire to, without more information, or, in fact, a view of 
one of the casings. Speaking generally, however, it may be due 
to having run the tire without . being properly inflated, and may 
actually be a form of rim cutting. Or it is possible that it may 
be a defect in that particular casing. 



WHAT IS MEANT BY A HORSEPOWER? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

wh« 6 i°'l~ If " 18 not t0 ° much trouble, will you please tell me 
citv p„ ^ e ?.vT er ls? Also how far » Is by road from Mahanoy 
"PoduI^'w < ? hlc f g0 - D1? I was referred to you by the editor oi 
srnandoal? a p n a 1CS -'' ANDREW DEMEETB* 

h j!° rS I POWe . r is 3 rate of Performing work, the foot-pound 
Being the unit of work. J ames Watts figured that a horse 
was capable of lifting 33i000 pounds one foot per minate, or 
in other words, of performing 33,000 foot-pounds of nsefcl 
h a /«i Per !" ,nUte ' and he "tablished this as a standard which 
has since been universally followed. 

1 he distance from Mahanoy City Pa to Chicago J"* 
depends very largely upon which way you would^ » 
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possible either to start northward toward Elmira or south- 
ward toward Harrisburg or Altoona, in each case connecting 
with a trunk line highway to Chicago. An average would 
put the distance between 800 and goo miles. 



OLD NEWSPAPERS AS AN AID TO TOURING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,521.]— I have found It a good plan to always carry several 
newspapers In the car when touring. If the rear wheels start to 
spin round In a muddy spot, a couple of newspapers spread over 
the mud will often enable the rear wheels to climb out, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of putting on the chains in an unpleasant place. 
Newspapers will also be found handy when any adjustments have 
to be made under the car. 





Series- Multiple Wiring of Dry Cells Increases Mileage. 



I nave been able to obtain much greater mileage from four dry 
cells than from six dry cells, wired In series. When six cells are 
used, a much greater current is forced through the coils, which 
rapidly exhausts the batteries and also causes pitting and burning 
of the platinum contact points. If one wishes to use more cells 
It is better to connect them In series-parallel, I.e., two groups of 
(our cells, connected In multiple, as shown by the accompanying 
sketch. When connected In this manner, they last quite a while. 

Allegheny, Pa. MURRAY PAHNESTOCK. 

The use of newspapers for the purpose of protecting one's 
clothing and of saving as much of one's temper as possible, 
when it is compulsory to stay for any length of time underneath 
the car is such a simple expedient that it can well be recom- 
mended to those who tour. Even where there does not happen 
to be any mud present, it saves the necessity of having to brush 
a goodly coating of road dirt from one's clothes, and doubtless 
even an experienced chemist would be surprised to find the 
number of undesirable constituents to be found in road dirt. 

This form of connecting up dry cells has long been recom- 
mended by builders of cars, and the manufacturers of dry cells 
themselves, and we have also always taken pains to point it 
out to those who complain of poor service from dry cells. Con- 
necting them in series multiple in this manner, as shown by 
your sketch, is merely providing a factor of safety which pre- 
vents the cells from being overworked constantly, and which 
also permits them to deliver their output at a rate better suited 
to their capacity, and in this way their active life is greatly 
prolonged. 



TO PREVENT GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

acdSr 1 . n0t,ce tnat in s P' te of the feat number of recent 
resultl»„ a ', un 8uarded grade crossings and the resulting, yet 
I would In, * *** ' ollowed - these accidents still continue. 
Itself w„ m . propose a new scheme, which, though cheap in 
DlacLTw . n0t <Ulow tbis wholesale loss of life to continue. By 
that it „, , T r " Letter » Interesting and Instructive," I believe 
Ine at t!. "H e due atten «on from all those interested. Leav- 
cars " 1 L ™t traoks the present T s| S n ' "Look out for the 
to a'ou»rt?r f, * 0n each side of the crossing, at from a half 
compIcuou. ° Ut fr0m the rallroa<1 tracks, a similar, or some 
either Hi- ., WarnlnK ' slKn be P'aced so that automobiles going in 

machine T . " 0t,ce "' Then ' at n ° matter what ~»« the 
dent time t 1 8 ' the drlver ' seeing the sign, will have suffl- 
tral when th T d ° Wn and have the machine under perfect con- 
the partv I ,, by the tracks comes lnto view - Then on e of 
™me ahead ° Ut ' Cross the tracks ' and s '8 nal tne arlver to 

Under nr.™ 0 ! n0t ' 3ust as the conductors on the trolleys do. 
a Place wher ^ nt .. condltlons ' where they try to remedy the danger at 
t"g till lust ™ makes a sudden bend and hides the cross- 

Sates thereJth° n i t ' by placin S a nagman there— even If they put 
me driver will have no more of a chance to escape 
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the danger than If no man was there. In the nighttime a red 
light or some illuminating scheme to light up the sign could be 
placed on the first post. For a few cents a week some resident 
nearby would willingly attend to the lamps. Then another lamp 
on the post by the tracks wlU show the motorist where the tracks 
are. In this way, be it night or day, he no longer drives along 
ignorant of danger ahead. 

If the automobile clubs would get together, they could easily 
make railroads, the county or townships— whichever Is responsible 
—place these signs on the roads. Why not let the clubs start In 
immediately themselves and set the example? It certainly would 
be much cheaper than putting men at the crossings and Installing 
gates; the cost would be comparatively nothing. Surely human 
life Is worth that much. For those reckless and heedless drivers 
who have more than harmed the reputation of the motoring public, 
should they continue their reckless pace and Ignore such warnings 
and signals as they do the law, then let them dash on to that 
dreadful, inevitable, yet deserving fate. AUSTIN M. WOLF. 

New York City. 



REDUCING THE DANGERS OF TRACK RACING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,623.]— As it is reported that more automobile races are to be 
held on the present horse tracks, It may be that a suggestion as 
to a method which, in the writer's opinion, would greatly reduce 
the danger attending such races, will be of Interest. If track racing 
accidents are Investigated It will be found that in most cases the 
trouble was caused by the vehicle, after leaving the track at a 
turn, dashing into either spectators, fences or trees or running 
over banks, and that had the driver sufficient cleared ground out- 
side the track to have brought his vehicle under control after 
leaving It and before the obstruction or danger point was reached 
no disastrous results would have followed. It will also be found 
that even those few accidents due to collisions or breakage of 
parts might have, In a large measure, been prevented from having 
serious results if the driver had a place outside of the track which 
he could have run on to in an emergency. It Is believed that the 
danger of reasonably restricted automobile races upon horse tracks 
could be reduced by means of the suggested cleared ground to such 
an extent that it would not be greater than that on a specially 
constructed track where races were held without restrictions. 

The cleared ground should always extend around turns beyond 
the commencement of the straight parts at both inside and outside 
of the track. It need not be exactly level (if banked so much the 
better), and should be left soft in order to check a vehicle running 
on to It quickly as possible. There should not be any gutters that 
might upset a machine between this cleared ground and the track 
and all spectators should be kept off of it. This latter, It is thought, 
would be comparatively easy, as the principal reason why spectators 
persist In getting close to the track at present Is the fact that the 
fences, usually near its edge, not only obstruct the view of anyone 
some distance back from them, but also form a very advantageous 
support to sit or lean on. If fences are necessary, they should be 
as far as possible from the track at the curves, so as to both be 
out of the way of any automobile that leaves the track and to 
render It unnecessary to attempt to drive the spectators back 
from them. 

In closing, the writer would say that he would like to hear of 
other methods of reducing the danger of track racing, as by a 
discussion of the subject It may be possible to reach some inex- 
pensive plan which will make it at least as safe as other sports 
and which will enable the holding of race meets, and particularly 
24-hour races, without fear that they will be marred by serious 
accidents. A. B. OSBORNE. 

New York City. _ 

JERSEY SEASHORE TRAPS WORKING FULL BLAST. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,524.] Would you please Inform all your readers that intend 

coming to Asbury Park and other points on the Jersey coast to 
drive with care, as there are police traps from Red Bank, N. J., 
to Point Pleasant? As far as I can find out, from Sunday to the 
present time there have been some 80 arrested and fined. In 
Point Pleasant they fine them for exceeding 10 miles per hour. 
Some got fined when found they were going only 12 miles per hour. 

It's the same old story; the speeders get away and the more 
careful and sane userB of the road have to stand for all the bad that 
the reckless drivers did this Summer. Right here I would like to 
appeal to all users of the automobile to drive with care and cut 
out the road racing. If you don't it will be only a short time 
till we will have to quit autolng In the country, as the small towns 
are going to make It hot for us. There Is no use In saying tney 
cannot do so, because they can, as some found out Sunday around 
here as it stands now. Every time we go out we are in fear of 
arrest, and if that feeling Is caused to be kept uy, it Is going to 
kill autolng for pleasure. R- c ; 

Asbury Park. N. J. 
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Homemade Gasoline Valve Wrench. 



AS a rule, all threaded connections in the gasoline line should 
be soldered, as this is the only way to insure their perma- 
nency. Occasionally, however, it is inconvenient or undesirable 
to solder such a connection, and in that case other means must 
be taken to insure its tightness. Dry soap is frequently used 
for such joints. A better substance, however, is a hard paste 
of soap and fine emery. The emery cuts the threads and permits 
•the joint to be screwed together further and tighter than soap 
alone, while making a joint that can easily be taken apart 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a handy wrench, 
which can be made in a few minutes from a scrap of 'A or 

3-16-inch flat iron 
stock, for gasoline 
valves having squared 
stems unprovided 
with a handle or 
wheel for turning 
them. By shaping the 
end as illustrated, the 
wrench is easily guided to the correct position on the stem, even 
when the latter cannot be seen and the valve has to be closed 
by feeling only. A strong string or bit of chain may be run 
through the wire ring and secured with a few inches of slack 
to the valve itself, thus making the wrench always handy when 
it is wanted. 

Filleting Shafts with Squared Ends. 

A shaft to which a gear is attached by a squared or hexagonal 
section at one end is obviously weaker at that end than elsewhere, 
unless the end has been enlarged so that the diameter over the 
flats is equal to the diameter of the round part of the shaft. In 
some cars this precaution has been overlooked, and the flats are 
milled off from the 
round contour of the 
shaft, which is there- 
by reduced in sec- 
tion. Among the 
parts in which this 
construction will be 
fbUnd are the live 
axle shafts, the dif- 
ferential shafts of a 
chain-driven car, the 
bevel pinion shaft of 
a live-axle car, and 
the shafts to which 
the propeller shaft 
universal joints are 
attached. A shaft 
containing no more 
than 40 "points" of 
carbon, or a nickel or 
chrome nickel steel shaft, will twist noticeably before it breaks, 
provided it has a chance. If the rear axle is of the floating 
type, the squared ends of the shaft will be a loose fit in the 
differential gears and the wheel hubs, and there will probably 
be H inch or more where the squared portion adjoins the round, 
where this twist will appear. If at this point there is a well- 
defined shoulder, A, the fracture when it comes will take place 
at the shoulder, and it will probably occur a good deal sooner 
than if there were an easy fillet B connecting the round and 
squared portions. In case the shaft is hexagonal and a taper fit in 
the gear, there is a chance for the same thing to occur, since 
the gear is not expected to fetch up against the shoulder at the 
end of the hexagonal portion. D is the hexagonal shaft with 
the fillet used. It is a good idea when a car is overhauled to 
examine shafts such as these to see whether or not there are 
signs of twisting. If there are, it will be policy to replace the 





Illustrating Poor Shaft Design. 



shafts without waiting for the inevitable fracture to occur. If 
there is no sign of twisting, it will be extremely easy to help 
the chance of durability by putting fillets in place of the shoul- 
ders. This may be done on an emery wheel if the shouMer is 
small, or in a shaper or milling machine if the shaft is squared. 
The illustrations show good and bad forms of squared and 
hexagonal ends as found 
on different cars. 

Value of Oil Grooves. 



'B 



How the Ends Should Be Finished. 



Two illustrations show 
a differential sleeve bear- 
ing recently under ob- 
ervation. Beyond the 
end of the bushing A 
was a groove into which 
a split felt ring B was 
compressed to prevent 
the escape of oil At the 
end of the lower half of 
the split bushing was a 
notch C about 3-16 by 'A 
inch, by way of which it was evidently the intention for oil 
working to that end of the bearing to return to the gearcase. 
This excellent idea of the designer had in some manner gout 
astray, for the return oil groove D, which by the way was cut 
in the under portion of the bushing itself, was hardly more to 
1-16 inch wide and 1-32 inch deep, certainly by no means large 
enough to afford a passage for the thick oil commonly used in 
gear cases, since capillary action alone would have prevented tie 
oil from flowing, save under pressure much greater than could 
possibly arise. Worse 
than that, there was no 
outlet whatever into the 
gearcase. The inner end 
of the bushing was 
flanged at H and neither 
that flange nor the seat 
K against which it bore 
was recessed in the 
slightest. This bearing 
was considerably cut, and 
a couple of paper liners 
had to be put under the 
lower half of the bush- 
ing. In order to give a 
sufficient passage for the 
a groove E was 
chipped in the seat under 
the bushing, and to pre- 
vent the paper liners, 
which now separated the 
upper and lower grooves, 
from retarding the flow 
of oil, they were cut 
away at the grooves. 
Since this divided them 
into separate right and left portions, they were shellacked to the 
oushing to keep them from shifting, and the bushing itself 
secured by brass dowel pins. An outlet was chipped in the seat 
« If this treatment had not been applied, the oil reaching 
rne outer portion of the bearing could not have escaped except 
past the felt washer B and it would have accumulated metal 
particles and started cutting of the shaft and bushing. Small 
poms of construction may make or mar the service that a car 
• re * ardles * °f how well built it may be » 
n filh , a ! tei ; 10 " has not been Paid to the apparently in*- 
mficant details there will be frequent occasion for repairs. . 




Cutting an Oil Groove. 
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Picturing the Franklin Foui'-cylinder Cars for the Season of 1909. 



CRANKLIN cars for 1909 represent the culmination of six 
1 years of steady development, beginning in 1902 with a 
7-horsepower runabout, which was the first air-cooled car to 
be placed on the market in this country. It certainly seems a 
far cry from the crude little machine of that time to the Frank- 
lin cars of the present day, but it was with that as a basis that 
the Franklins of 1909 have been developed, as the original prin- 
ciples which were embodied in this prototype of the air-cooled 
car in this country are still retained in the 1909 models, many 
of the features of which differ from those of its early prede- 
cessor merely in detailed refinement. Each succeeding year has 
not only marked improvement in the Franklin cars, but also has 
seen additions to the Franklin line, the present year being no 
exception. It now comprises two-seated runabouts equipped 
with hampers, or with single or double rumble seats, touring 
cars having a capacity of four, five or seven passengers, and 
closed cars of all types, suoh as broughams, landaulets, limou- 
sines, town cars and motor cabs. 

Smallest Franklin Is Now 18 Horsepower. 

In past years the Franklin company has been turning out a 
very successful small car with an air-cooled motor rated at 12- 
horsepower, but for 1909 the smallest car which they will turn 
out will be known as Model G and will be rated at 18-horse- 
power. It has a four-cylinder air-cooled motor, the cylinder 
dimensions of which are 3^ by 4 inches. It is built on lines 
similar to the 28 and 42-horsepower motors, except that it is 
smaller and is a slower-running motor. With its added power 
and slightly reduced weight, Model G forms an extremely satis- 
factory four-passenger car, and really places it in a class by 
'self, when its price, passenger capacity and power are con- 
sidered in the light of its capabilities. 

Among the improvements made in this smallest representative 
of the Franklin family since the appearance of the 1908 models 
a year ago, probably the most apparent improvement is the use 
of 32-inch wheels instead of the 30-inch size formerly employed, 
this serving to increase the wheelbase by V/ 2 inches. Another 
change of note where the power-plant is concerned is the adop- 
on of a Bosch high-tension magneto as the only means of 
ignition, in connection with a fixed point of firing. The increase 
"J the wheelbase has also made an extension of the body possi- 
•tafi • add! " g t0 the oomfort and appearance of the car. In 
fittings and appointments the standard body is somewhat 
"nilar to that used last season. But this model is also built 



with a brougham body, making it a very serviceable vehicle for 
a doctor, or wherever a two-passenger closed vehicle is desired. 
It will also be furnished with a landaulet body similar in design 
to that used on the 28-horsepower car, but smaller in proportion. 
These bodies are built by recognized leaders in this line of work 
and are finely finished. The touring car, landaulet and brougham 
will be finished in royal blue and the runabouts with a red body 
and black running gear. 

At the other end of the four-cylinder line of Franklins is 
Type D, a 28-horsepower car, which is the largest four-cylinder 
car turned out by the Franklin company. Its motor dimensions 
are 4% by 4 inches, and it is also equipped with a Bosch high- 
tension magneto as the sole source of ignition. As is the case 
with the smaller cars described, one of the most important 
changes where Type D is concerned is the adoption of 36-incb 
wheels instead of the 34-inch size employed during the past 
season. This gives a much better clearance, makes the car 
easier riding and adds to the life of the tire equipment, while 
also giving the car a much better appearance than with the 
smaller wheels. When built with a landaulet body, however, 
the 32-inch size wheels are employed, in order to make entrance 
to the car easier. In touring car and runabout styles this car is 
equipped with bodies patterned after the lines of the six-cylinder 
models, except that they are lighter and smaller to conform with 
the lesser horsepower of the motor. 

The six-cylinder model of the Franklin line, which is known 
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Views of the Working of the Franklin Auxiliary 

as Type H, is built in three different styles. First, as a seven- 
passenger touring car; second, a single or double rumble seat 
runabout, and third, as a seven-passenger limousine. This is 
the highest-powered Franklin car built and is rated at 42-horse- 
power. One of its features is a steering mechanism of the 
worm-gear type, which is made by the Franklin company in its 
own shops. Its design is such as to prevent any lost motion, 
which is of vital importance, besides being extremely easy to 
handle. Type H has a 127-inch wheelbase, which admits of a 
roomy and well-designed body, the extra seats being of the 
folding or Pullman reversible type, so arranged as to be readily 
removed, or closed up against the side of the body out of the 
way For its power, this is undoubtedly one of the lightest cars 
on the market, tipping the scales, as it does, at less than 2,500 
pounds, though listed at the latter figure. 
As in the past, the power equipment of 

all the Franklin cars consists of four and 

six-cylinder air-cooled motors. In both de- 
sign and construction they are similar to 

the Franklin motors for 1908, except in 

certain details, which thorough tests in the 

Franklin laboratories and practise have 

been found to increase the efficiency of the 

air-cooled engine. The governor, which 

has heretofore been considered necessary 

to the satisfactory working of this type of 

motor, is not used on any of this year's 

models, it having been demonstrated that 

with the present construction better results 

are obtained without it. This is due, to 

quite an extent, to the advances made in 

carbureter design during the past few 

years, this essential of the motor having 

been brought to a point where absolute uni- 
formity of action and a perfect mixture 

under all conditions is assured. On the 

Model H there has been a slight change in 

the crankshaft, this being made stiffer and 

larger, thus adding materially to the 

smoothness of the engine's running. 
Through extensive hill-climbing tests 

carried on by the Franklin company it has 

been demonstrated that the results obtained 

are more or less affected by the position 

of the carbureter, and its location as re- 
gards a central position on the motor. A 

change has therefore been made by re- 
versing the position of the carbureter, thus 

adding materially to the hill-climbing abil- 1 camshaft Side 



ity of this year's models. A demonstration 
of this was the work done by the Franklin 
cars in the A. A. A. tour, where the uni- 
formity of their power at all times and 
under varying conditions was noticeable and 
favorably commented on by the press and 
contestants, showing the important results 
obtainable from slight changes. 

A change from double or battery and 
magneto ignition to single high-tension 
magneto is a very interesting feature of 
the 1909 models, the Bosch system, which 
is used, representing the latest practice of 
the leading French and German manufac- 
turers. On the Model H the magneto's ac- 
tion is controlled by an automatic governor 
with expanding arms pressing outward 
against the magneto's balance wheel, thus 
obviating the possibility of backkick. The 
method of wiring is also a point worthy 
of mention, the wires passing through a 
conduit so constructed as to make the chaf- 
ing of wire and short circuiting impossible. 
The discarding of the timer has made possible several changes 
and the elimination of parts which slightly reduces the engine's 
weight, and naturally simplifies the ignition system, entirely 
eliminating, as it does, the possibility of timer troubles. This 
system was used on two of the Franklin cars in the A. A. A. 
tour and gave such perfect satisfaction as to merit its adoption 
on all of the 1909 models. 

With the new engine construction the front cheek-piece can 
be removed without disturbing the camshaft, or the camshaft 
may be taken out without interfering with the cheek-piece. The 
starting crank in its attachment to the crankshaft has been made 
waterproof, and is held in place by a leather stirrup. The con- 
centric valve and dome head cylinders are two features used 
exclusively on the Franklin motors, and while having made their 
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The Franklin Rear Axle, Differential and Drive. 

appearance on the 1908 models, have after a season's use shown 
themselves so important in the perfect working of the Franklin 
motor as to entitle them to be incorporated as features of the 
1909 models without any changes. 

The intake and exhaust valves are concentric, or, in other 
words, have the same center and take up the same space so far 
as using the top of the cylinder is concerned. This method of 
construction makes possible the using of valves having twice the 
area as where separate intake and exhaust valves are used. This 
form of valve and the dome-head cylinder fit each other, natu- 
rally leaving no corner for dead gases to lurk in, thus making 
the exhaust more complete, and therefore leaving greater room 
for a fresh charge. The area of the cylinder's inner surface 
through its shape is reduced, while the external or heat radiating 
surface remains the same. Therefore with this construction the 
cylinders are cooled quicker and more thoroughly than where 
the smaller valve and flat-top cylinders are used. Other advan- 
tages of the concentric valve and the dome-head cylinder are 
that the opening from the suction pipe to the cylinder is more 
direct. A greater amount of gas can therefore enter because of 
the decreased friction in the passage. The suction valve is also 
kept cooler by its not coming into direct contact with the cyl- 
inder head. Therefore, the gas expands less on entering the 
cylinder and a more concentrated charge can enter. There is less 
loss of heat in the cylinder, the heat expressing itself more com- 
pletely in power. It also increases cooling ability by adding to 
the external surface of the cylinder and decreasing the internal 
surface. These large and small advantages of the concentric 
valve and dome-head cylinder are found to be effective at all 
speeds, but particularly at high speed on hard climbs or when- 
ever the engine is taxed to its utmost. 

The method of suspending the Type H engine is somewhat 
different from that used during the past season, the cross rails 
being made of angle steel, which also supports the magneto and 
oiler in a manner greatly reducing vibration and making re- 
moval or adjustment easy. A double heat accumulator, which 




EwentlaU of the Franklin Multiple Disc Clutch. 



is the method of securing warm air for the carbureter, is a new 
feature on the six-cylinder motor. This is accomplished by 
encircling the auxiliary pipe with a copper jacket and passing 
the heat so accumulated through the air intake pipe underneath 
the engine base to the carbureter. The copper case used on 
this motor is in addition to the regular steel warm-air collector 
used on all of the other Franklin engines. With the adoption 
of this device a considerable increase in the carbureter efficiency 
has been brought about by the perfect mixing of warm air in 
such volume as may be required by the varying conditions. 

A change in the style of the oiler and method of carrying is 
such as would seem to add considerably to the convenience of 
filling the oiler. The Hancock positive gear-driven oiler of 
various feeds, depending on the size of the engine, is used on 
all models, being placed directly against the engine base where 
the oil is, through the warmth expelled from the engine, kept 
at all times in the proper condition for the most satisfactory 
lubrication. All the 1909 engines are equipped with a transverse 
slotted oil baffle plate, used in connection with the splash system 
of oiling, the pistons in their action forming a suction or nat- 
ural pump drawing up the oil, and spraying it directly on the 
points required, causing a more even lubrication than through 
the ordinary splash system, which distributes the oil without 
regard to the exact points requiring lubrication and depending 
upon the operation of the engine for working the oil around. 

As has been their policy in the 
past, the Franklin Company use 
the lightest yet strongest mate- 
rials procurable, which by thor- 
ough laboratory tests and actual 
practice have been found to be 
best adapted to air-cooled motor 
construction. The valve springs 
on all models are this year made 
of vanadium steel, which elimi- 
nates almost entirely the possibil- 
ity of trouble from this source. 
As a test of these springs the 
Franklin cars in the A. A. A. tour 
were so equipped, and covered the 
entire tour with absolutely no 
trouble whatsoever. By a change Franklin steering Gear, 
in the position of the carbureter, 

the connectionless intake pipe has been altered, making a more 
direct passage for the gases. 

The auxiliary exhaust is an exclusive feature on the Franklin, 
which, through its unique construction and position, these valves 
being at the base of the cylinder, dispel 71 per cent, of the 
burnt gases immediately on the completion of the power stroke, 
the remaining 29 per cent, passing out through the main ex- 
haust, which, not being connected with the muffler, makes back 
pressure impossible and thus obviates the necessity of a muffler 
cut-off. These valves are mechanically operated by the cam- 
shaft in a similar manner to the regular exhaust valve. 

The clutch is of the Franklin multiple disc type, the discs 
being made of phosphor bronze and steel alternated. The phos- 
phor bronze discs are prevented from rotating by bolts, but 
are free to move laterally by friction gradually exerted through 
a spring. The discs are thus made to revolve, and, pressing 
out the oil, are brought into action without grabbing. 

Two styles of change gear lever arrangement are used on the 
coming season's models, the selective type being used on all 
models except the 18-horsepower Model G, these being equipped 
with the self-finding gear shift. The selective type is so con- 
structed as to be entirely free from lost motion, and is positive 
in its action. Whenever the lever is brought to a vertical posi- 
spring tension. The absence of the H-guiding plate used as a 
rule on the selective type transmission is noticeable. Operation 
between change gear lever and transmission is direct, all inter- 
mediate complications being entirely done away with. Through 
the arrangement of gears and operating levers it is possible to 
pass from one gear into another without disengaging the clutch. 
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Model M, the 40-hor.epower White Steamer for the Comln B Sea.cn. 



I J N USUAL interest centers each season in the plans of The 
White Company, because the White Steamer is a distinc- 
tively American machine, and the annual announcements dealing 
with the development of its characteristic features are certain 
to be something more than echoes of the doings of foreign de- 
signers. Furthermore, the announcements of The White Com- 
pany are of interest, not only to the automobile public, but also 
to engineers all over the world, because the power plant of the 
White car is known to them as the most economical and efficient 
steam power plant ever devised, and the White generator as 
being radically unlike any other type of steam-making device 
As in 1907 and 1908, the White steam car for 1009 will be built 
m two distinct models, which, while differing from each other 
widely in power, in size, and in price, resemble each other in 
their general lines of construction. The horsepower ratings of 
the two models are based on the actual power delivered at the 
rear wheels, not the power delivered at the engine 

« rger , 0i - the neW White cars wi » be town as the 
Model M, and will be the successor of the Model K of the present 
season. The Model M is rated at 40-horsepower and sells for 
$4,000. with the usual equipment of acetylene headlights and tank 
oil lamps, horn and tool kit. The wheelbase is 122 inches- the 
front tires, 36 by 4 inches, and the rear tires 36 by 5 inches. 
The car ,s regularly fitted with a straight-line seven-passenger 
body. The engine is compound, of new design, described in full 
below. The high-pressure cylinder is of 3 K-inch bore; the low- 
pressure cylmder of 6-inch bore, and the stroke is 4* inches. 
The frame is of armored wood, the reinforcing plates of nickel 
steel being fastened on both sides of the wooden sills. The front 
,s ° f .\ tubul " type: the front springs are 44 inches long 
and 2H inches wide; the rear springs 55 inches long and 




Model O la a 20- horsepower- Replica of the Larger White 



*K inches wide. Both the foot-brake and the hand-brake act 
on drums on the rear wheels, the former being of the expanding 
type and the latter of the contracting type. 

The smaller of the new White cars will be known as the 
Model O. This car may be described more appropriately as a 
smaller edition of the new Model M, rather than as a successor 
of any previous model. The Model O is rated at 20 horsepower 
and sells for $2,000. The wheelbase is 104 inches and the tires, 
both front and rear, are 32 by 3'A inches. The car is regu- 
larly fitted with a straight-line five-passenger body. The engine, 
fJ ce P' as regards size, is identical with that in the Model M. 
1 he high-pressure cylinder is of 2H-inch bore, the low-pressure 
cylinder is 454-inch bore; the stroke is 3 inches. The frame 
is of heat-treated pressed steel. The front axle is a one-piece 
forging of I-beam cross-section. The front springs are 37 inches 
long and 154 inches wide: the rear springs are 45 inches long 
and 114 mches wide. Both the foot-brake and the hand-brake 
act on drums on the rear wheels, the same as on the Model M. 
As 111 the larger car, the water tank is placed under the foot- 
boards and the fuel tank is in the rear. 

The White Engine Improvements. 

The principal mechanical change in the new cars, as com- 
pared with previous White models, is in the engine. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the engines in the two new models differ 

niy as regards dimensions, and, therefore, the following de- 
motion applies to both models. The new engine construction 
^■7 ""Agoing a thorough trying-out for two years, and 
both the Model M engine and the Model O engine have been 
subjected to tests of over 30,000 miles of usage, and, therefore, 
may t>e regarded as thoroughly seasoned products. The change 
" t . en « m ! may be summarized as follows: In the place of 

ne standard type of valve mechanism another standard type 
in Z echanism is In former years the engines used 

n the Wh.te cars were fitted with the Stephenson link motion, 
which was actuated by eccentrics on the crankshaft, as were 
Tot Hi TT" The new White en g in « «e fitted with the 
rod, IZ I aCti0n ' which is operated from the connecting 
side n T •'"""P 5 ' a " of which are located on the left-hand 
to the \?1 eng i ne ; 3re driven direct 'y from rocker arms, attached 
to the levers of the valve-operating mechanism, 
enrine tonstruction Permits of a great simplification of the 
tho^e for™ , W ° f parts is red «eed almost to a half of 
tries are TJ y ne " SSary ' considerable weight is saved, all eccen- 
tog^her ™Jr y v itD and the c y ,ind ers are brought close 
ogether, permuting the use of a short one-piece crankshaft. 
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Complete Working Parts of White Compound Engine. 

DrS.r5 1 ?te es ?7 U T re , piston: PL ' low-pressure piston; VH. hlgh- 
whfc-r ftl° I V V . L ' ■ow-pressure valve; G, valve guide, by tilting 
D rork^r «™L" e I s , 1 e, !f r , 8ed V A ' ™cker-arm which drives the oiler; 
u. rocker-arms which drive the pumps. 

The new crankshaft is a one-piece forging of tool steel, and, 
as shown in Fig. 2, there are but two mainbearings to the crank- 
shaft This is a most advantageous construction, because when 
three or more bearings are used in any shaft there is always a 
possibility that they may get out of alignment. The main bear- 
ings are of the annular type and may be removed from the 
crankshaft by taking off the lock nuts and lock washers, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The two main bearings and the two con- 
necting rod bearings are fitted with ball separators, and the 
balls are of extra large size. The connecting rods are one- 
piece forgings. 

J n Fig. 3 are shown all the working parts of the new White 
engine, the pistons, crossheads, connecting rods, crank, valve 
mechanism and pump levers. It will be seen that both the high- 
pressure valve and the low-pressure valve are piston valves. 
Meam K admitted through the center of the valve and exhausts 
at ,he ends. The pressure on the valve stuffing-boxes is thus 
reduced to that of the exhaust from the respective cylinders, 
ine small arm, A, on the end of the pump rockershaft is con- 
nected by means of a rod to a ratchet device which drives the 
oner placed on the dashboard. The sprocket on the forward 
°[ the crankshaft is connected by chain to the fanshaft, 
and the ratio of the sprockets is such that the latter runs 

t A "* engine - The fan itself is not rigidly fastened 
0 the shaft, but is connected by an ingenious ratchet device 

wh .r rm,tS thC fan t0 run ahead of thc shaft " Therefore, 
k ™ the engme is stopped or slowed down the fan continues 

ba IT V • l0ng 3S ' tS momentum persists, thus preventing any 
b ash !" the chain - Tne fanshaft housing is held in place 
y eccentrics and the tension of the chain may be readily altered 
7 turning these eccentrics. As a good draft of air between 



the condenser tubes is an important element in securing good 
condensation, which means good economy in water consumption, 
these improvements in driving the fan are of no little impor- 
tance in the running of the White cars. 

Accessibility Is a Prominent Feature. 

The crankcase of the engine is made in one piece, but ready 
access may be had to all the parts within by the removal of the 
side and bottom plates, and the crankshaft may be taken out 
through either end. The new engine permits of a pleasing and 
symmetrical arrangement of the necessary piping, and every- 
thing under the bonnet is easily accessible. Stuffing-boxes are 
fitted to the upper end of the slides in which the crossheads 
travel, so that no oil may be splattered out of the crankcase. 
There are the most thorough provisions for keeping everything 
within the crankcase well lubricated. The cylinders are pro- 
vided with relief valves for getting rid of any water which 
may be in the cylinders when starting the engine "cold." These 
valves are opened momentarily by a small lever on the dash, 
before admitting steam to the engine, and the entering steam 
quickly and effectually removes the water. 

The engine is so adjusted that it runs normally on the "cut- 
off," that is, the admission of the steam to each cylinder is 
stopped before the end of the stroke and the steam then works 
expansively for the balance of the stroke. In starting the 
engine, the pushing of the "simpling" pedal allows the engine 
to take steam during the full stroke. There is also a "cut-off" 
pedal which, when passed, produces the same results. This 
"cut-off" pedal is used only when slow, hard pulling is required, 
as in climbing particularly steep grades or running over very 




The White Engine Ready to Place on the Chassis. 
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Steam Generator of the White Cars. 



1S mT/2t t "V^f" 1 * feat «re of the Joy valve mechan- 
ism is that, when the "cut-off" is changed, the "lead" of the 
valves is unchanged and the engine thus runs more smoothly 
on cut-off than was possible with the Stephenson valves The 

inTthVtirrr^ and ,he '' cut -° ff " is chan e ed * s™ P ly chang- 
ing the tilt of the gu.de, G, as shown. The engine is supported 
on two cross-members of the frame, which are so placed that 
the entire weight of the engine is behind the front axle The 

aTas' S thl 8 tha l , driving Shaft is P erfect, y hori *>ntal, 
White th. T- " C ' UtCh "° r transmi "i°" gear on the 

White, the drive is d.rect and positive from the engine through 
the driving shaft to the rear axle. 

Unique System of Steam Generation 

on^V^VT ' he eng,ne t0 the condens " " Seated 

on the right-hand side. Within this exhaust pipe there is a 
oil of pipmg, through which the water from the pumps circu- 

t tuteTa T 1 8enerat ° r - This arrangement thus Z- 
stitutes a neat and compact feed-water i,-, ( „° ,l- u * 

s^Jirrf^---- 



conditions may make necessary. In both the Model 
Model O cars the generator tubing is of >4-inch interna 
eter, but the length of tubing used differs, of course. 

The system of regulation, whereby the temperature ar 
sure of the steam are kept constant without in any way e 
or requiring the attention of the operator, is the same 
new models as in the 1908 machines. To describe bri 
scheme of regulation, the supply of water to the genera 
the supply of fuel to the burner are so controlled as al' 
be in perfect balance with each other. As soon as thi 
pressure rises appreciably above the normal working f 
both supplies are at once cut off. As soon as the pressur 
at all below the normal both water and fuel are supplied 
portionate quantities. The devices which regulate the ft 
Ply and the water supply are positive in their action, 
no delicate parts, and depend for their operation only c 
perature and pressure, forces which are absolute in theii 
ing. External atmospheric or climatic conditions in 1 
influence the action of the regulating devices. In condu 
may be stated that those who know the White car will 1 
difficulty m recognizing the new models at a glance, i 
exhibit the characteristic external features which dist 
the cars of this make— now entering upon their ninth yeai 

A NEW METHOD OF AUTOGENOUS WELD 

Of unusual interest to the automobile trade is the new 
of autogenous welding developed by A. K. Schaap, 344 C 

and street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and recently demonstrated ir 
for the first time. The improved form of blowpipe ii 
oy Air Schaap makes it possible to obtain temperatures 0 
4,500 degrees, using only an air blast and a small amc 
city gas. Even higher temperatures may be obtained 
use of acetylene. 

The peculiarity of the blowpipe is that it employs two i 
of air, one under a very light pressure, the other undei 
30 pounds; these mingle with the gas, and it is claim. 

he nitrogen of the air is thrown to the outside of the 
leaving almost pure oxygen in the core. In this way 
can be obtained almost equal to those from blowpipes 
chemically pure oxygen in tanks, without the expense, 
orass, and even aluminum can be welded by this proce 

An automobile rear axle was exhibited, in which the ahi 
flange formmg the side of ^ differentiai hac 

broken off and welded back in place, making the piece 
ently as good as new. 




Cr.nk.haft, Connecting. Rod. and other E..entlal.. 



TASMANIA OFFERS A MARKET FOR AUT 

weLhh If f °" ,. automobil « imported into the Cor 
wealth of Australia has been materially reduced, and » 

TaJ! reP ° rtS fr ° m Consul Henr y D- Baker, of H 
hs. w"' 3 c ° nsiderabI « "eld for American manufac 
has been opened up in that island. The duty formerl 

to « „ ° rem " but the new tariff has change' 

which m^ Cent ' °*. the b ° dy and S Per cent, on the cl 
wh eh makes a reduction on the whole car of, roughly 

exLhwUT" 15 /, C0untr y of wonderful scenery and 
tourTst, f y g °,° d f ° r thU part of the w °nd. About 
thT/ 6 mair " and ° f Australia visited the : 
wS the ™ a SeaS °" 3nd many of them bought the,, 

be wel'Toand ,8 m h° 0 biIiStS ca 
engines M « h ° rse P ower . Preferably with four-cyl 

make unfjf? , th ° Se in USe are of Fr ench or E, 

cars "owin! ""I 617 / 11 " 6 " 3 pre i ud! « a S""st Ame 

eh«p Z5, V \ f l Ct th3t the first °nes imported 

roads ot t£ "T : hlCh , mCt With P ° or suc «" on the 

NeWthrf ' W6re difficUlt t0 repair - 

nevertheless a good market could easilv he made 

Cars should ^l^ZZ^^ ™ 
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Miss Bernlce Haynes at the Wheel— Mrs. Elwood Haynes Alongside 



CATHER has owned an automobile, or "engine buggy," as I 
1 called it, ever since I can remember. He built the first 
one before I was two years old, and I have ridden in them 
whenever I wanted to do so since then. I have never driven 
the first automobile father made, because I was too small when 
we used it. It had been standing in the factory until the Spring 
automobile parade in New York, in which father drove it. 

I have always wanted to learn to drive an automobile. When 
I was eight years old I guided a two-cylinder runabout four 
miles into the country and father drove it back. That satisfied 
me for the rest of that Summer, but the next year I wanted to 
go farther, or to go alone. Father finally gave me permission 
to drive arount the block alone. I did this a great many times, 
always going on the slowest speed. I usually took two or three 
ot the neighbor's children with me. Some of the neighbors 
would not let their children go with me, but they might as well 
Have consented, as we did not have any accidents. 

One evening I wanted to drive a car around the block. The 
automobile, a two-cylinder runabout, was standing in the drive- 
way, and father said that I might take it if I would back it out 
h! u f 6 "- 1 Started the eng''ne-this was about the first 
une I had ever done that-and I backed the automobile out of 
yaw. My grandmother was an observer, and she said that 
1 would certainly be killed if I started out at that age to drive 
an antomobile. 

One evening, just about dark, we were out riding and ran out 
1 gasoline about three-quarters of a mile from home. We were 
from ,he trolle y Hne. so father went to the factory on 
annri,. br ° Ught a ean of gasoline from the factory in 

uZ " * m °T b,le - We did not k "ow ""at to do with two 
omob.les. I suggested that I could take one of them home, 
and mother discussed this plan for a short time and 



Fath. 



had L agr m t0 a ' l0W me to drive the one home in which we 
car and"/ ; Fa ' her ' mother . and m y brother took the other 

'hem all Ttfc 0 " ' he S '° W Speed - 1 kept very close to 

accident °r l Way ' a " d we accom Plished the run without an 
as to dri ht that after 1 had done as wonderful a thing 

any acd^ , a " t ilutomobile for three-quarters of a mile without 
father sail 1, Certain 'y &hould be allowed to do it again, but 

could not LrTV mUS ' " 0t ' beca,,se if the en S ine st °P Ded 1 

About again, 
had to J, after this ' when 1 was eleve n years old, father 
a mile m/JT'ir ? e t0ok a car t0 the station . which is about 
a a half from the factory. As there was no one else 



at the station who could take the automo- 
bile to the factory, father let me take it. 
This was the first time I drove alone on 
the middle speed. 

I was not allowed to drive alone very 
frequently until last Autumn. Mother 
suggested that we might take a ride on 
some nice day and father said that I 
might take mother for a ride whenever 
she wanted to go. 

The second drive I took with mother 
last Autumn we decided that we wanted 
to gather some walnuts. Father said that 
we must not go directly to the walnut 
grove, as there was a bad hill to descend 
on the way. We went about a mile far- 
ther than the grove, and drove back to it 
on another road, thus avoiding the bad 
hill. I had to let the engine run all of 
the time we were gathering walnuts, as 
we could not start it again. On the way 
back we went up the bad hill. 

One afternoon this Spring I was driv- 
ing in the country and noticed that the 
engine was working badly. It finally 
stopped. I thought that the battery must 
be ojptiyfSj t, looked under the rear seat 
and fSoufni anothcrbattery. We examined 
the one that was connected and connected the other one the 
same way. It worked well after that. 

We have taken a great many other drives of from 20 to 30 
miles in length. I usually go between 18 and 20 miles an hour. 

Two kinds of gears are used on automobiles — the clutch gear 
and the sliding gear. The clutch gear is operated by a lever 
which releases the clutch when removed from a notch and en- 
gages it when placed in a notch. In this way there is no pos- 
sibility of having two sets of gears in operation at the asme 
time. The sliding gear is used on most four-cylinder cars. Ij 
has a short revolving shaft fastened to the engine. On the end 
of this shaft is a cogwheel which communicates the power to 
another shaft by a larger wheel. The power is then transferred 
to the driving shaft by a small wheel on the former to a large 
wheel on the latter when slow speed is desired. The inter- 
mediate speed is secured by bringing two wheels of about the 
same size into contact. The high gear is in use when the driving 
shaft is locked to the engine shaft. 

When operating a sliding gear, the clutch is released with the 
foot, and the lever is placed in the position for the desired 
speed. The clutch should be let in gradually or the gears will 
become damaged. It is usually best to start on the slow gear, 
or the engine may be stopped. With some practice and a high- 
powered engine, it is possibe to start easily on the high gear. 
When a lower speed is desired the engine should be allowed to 
run at a speed corresponding to the desired speed of the car. 
The "Haynes," the only car I have ever driven, is equipped with 
a patented device, so that a lower speed may be thrown in at 
will and will take hold when the car has slowed down enough. 

The spark should usually be placed below center after the en- 
gine is started. It must always be quite a distance above center 
when the engine is started, or it will explode too soon, and it may 
result in injury to the operator. 

The throttle should be opened when starting the car. It is 
usually best to drive as much as possible on the high gear and 
regulate the speed of the car with the throttle. 

It is always advisable to turn all corners slowly, and to drive 
slowly on any wet place where the car would be likely to skid. 

Small machines are often steered with levers. This is a very 
good way for small cars, but it is not best for the large cars, 
as the lever communicates all jolts of the wheel to the hands. 
Wheels are used on large cars and they are much more service- 
able than levers. 
When meeting a team on the road, it is best to go slowly, but 
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not to stop unless the occupants of the vehicle demand it. One 
should turn out well to the right, far enough in front of the 
team so that the driver of the carriage may have plenty of 
time to get on the opposite side of the road and thus avoid any 
confusion. When passing a team from the rear, it is advisable 
after giving the occupants of the carriage a warning, to pass the 
vehicle slowly. With a high-powered machine this may be done 
with the high gear with very little noise. If the gear has to 
be changed, it should be done before reaching the horse, as the 
noise made by changing gears might frighten the animal. 

When driving on crowded streets it is best to drive on the slow 
speed and be ready to stop instantly. A warning should be 
sounded at every corner. 



ALL KINDS OF FUEL WILL BE USED. 

Paris, Aug. 20. — The use of all kinds of fuel, economy in its 
use, and regularity of running will form the basis of the taxi- 
cab and light industrial vehicle contest to be held in and around 
Paris from October j to 10. On the first day out all competitors 
must run on gasoline; on the second and third days 50 per 
cent, carbuated alcohol is obligatory; during the fourth and 
fifth days Lepretre's "White Spirit" must be used, and on the 
last three days the choice of fuel is left to the competitors. Fuel 
consumption will be the base of the classification, the calcula- 
tions being made on a price basis. 

Two main classes are provided for in the competition, each 
one of which is divided into three or four sub-classes. Thus, 
in the taxicab competition, the first class is for six-passenger 
hotel omnibuses with baggage capacity; the second for four- 
seated taxicabs, and the third for the smallest two-passenger 
cabs carrying no baggage. In the delivery vehicle class there 
are four divisions, for motorcycles with carrier attached; vans 
with a load capacity of 440 pounds; larger vehicles carrying up 
to 1,300 pounds; and, finally, for covered vehicles capable of 
taking a load between 1,300 and 2,640 pounds. 

During the seven days' running, most of which will be around 
Paris, a schedule varying from 5 to 18 miles an hour must be 
adhered to, with numerous controls, no speeding between con- 
trols to make up for lost time being allowed. Failure to make 
a control on time entails disqualification. There will be a hill 
climbing competition during the test, and a speed test with 
standing start over a distance of 300 meters. These, however, 
do not figure for the classification, which is made entirely on the 
TC 

following formula, , m which T is the number of hours' 

PxD 

running; C the fuel consumption in francs; P the useful load 
in kilograms, and D the number of kilometers covered 

All vehicles will be placed in a closed park at the end of each 
day's run, one hour being allowed for oiling, filling tanks and 
cleaning. No repairs or adjustments must be undertaken, offi- 
cers being appointed to see that this rule is observed. Whatever 
repairs are necessary must be done by the team on the cars 
and by the tools and parts they carry with them, outside help 
of any nature whatever being rigorously refused 



PROSPECTS FOR AUTO TRADE IN ALGERIA. 

American automobile manufacturers who wish to increase 
their export trade would do well to consider Algeria, accord- 
ing to reports from Consul James Johnston, of Algiers. Auto- 
mobiles are already used by wine and oil merchants who have 
to travel in districts as yet inaccessible by railway. The indi- 
cations are that a permanent and profitable market could be 
created here by an American manufacturer willing to go to 
the expense of properly introducing his cars. A direct agency 
should be established, with literature in French, and demon- 
strating cars on the floor. No sales can be expected through 
catalogues alone. The duty on automobiles imported from the 
United States is 60 francs per 100 kilos ($5.27 per 100 pounds) 
on cars weighing over 125 kilos. 



One of the Brush Cars Used by Washington Post-Office. 

WASHINGTON POST-OFFICE TO USE AUTOS. 

Washington, D. C, Aug. 22.— The Brush-Nichols Company, 
agents for the Brush, have entered into a year's contract with 
the postal authorities of this city for furnishing four Brush 
package wagons to be used in collecting mail in the outlying 
sections of the city, as well as in the business centers. The com- 
pany has opened a garage in the rear of the city post-office, 
where the cars will be kept. The contract calls for the fur- 
nishing of the cars, together with competent operators, and it 
has been decided to work two shifts of men in driving them, 
the vehicles being in service from early morning until after 
midnight each day. Three cars will be used in the service regu- 
larly, while a fourth will be held in reserve. 

The Brush cars have since been supplemented by two single- 
cylinder Cadillacs, provided and operated by the letter carriers 
under an allowance secured from the Post-Office Department 

It has been announced that the six cars in operation save the 
service of eight men and twelve horses. 

This contract is remarkable in that the Post-Office does not 
,buy the cars outright, but only rents them; the cars are taken 
care of and the drivers furnished by the agency. All parties 
concerned are benefited by this arrangement, which is in line 
with the modern tendency toward specialization. It will un- 
doubtedly be found most advantageous in all cases where a 
company needs but few cars and cannot afford to maintain a 
garage department to care for them. The success in operation 
of the Washington equipment will be closely watched, and its 
economy over horses will doubtless lead to the adoption of a 
similar service in many other large cities where the use of 
horses and wagons is now responsible for much delay. 
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EIGHT-CYLINDER ENGINE OF THE DIXIE II 



IN view of the remarkable performance of the Dixie 11 in 
1 defeating boats of nearly double the power in the race for 
the Harmsworth trophy, and her later feat of covering a 30- 
mile coarse at the Thousand Islands in 58 minutes, thereby 
winning the final contest for the Gold Challenge Cup, some 
particulars of her engine are naturally of interest. 

Speaking in general terms, the engine is of the Antoinette 
type, carrying 8 cylinders arranged in two sets at an angle of 
00 degrees from each other, with pistons working in pairs on 
a four-throw crankshaft of general form, similar to that used 
in four-cylinder engines. This type of engine was chosen for 
the saving in weight of crankshaft and crankcase which it per- 
mits. In details, however, the engine differs considerably from 
that of its famous prototype. The engines against which it 
competed were of the. ordinary automobile type, but the engine 
of the Dixie II may fairly be said, for the large cylinder dimen- 
sions and the special purpose for which it was designed, to 
mark an advance over the automobile type. The cylinders are 




Engine of Dixie II, winner of Harmsworth Trophy 
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valves. Ihe cams arc under cut, and the inlet valves are pulled 
open against their own spring tension by strong springs, so 
that one cam operates both valves of each cylinder. A sep- 
arate shaft carries the cams for make and break ignition. 

Ihe crankcase is a manganese bronze casting, and the oil pan 
as usual, is aluminum. The pistons, wrist pins and connecting 
rods are of quite extraordinary lightness, and the last named 
are hand forged of alloy steel. To secure adequate bearing 
surfaces at the crank end of the connecting rods without unduly 
elongating the shaft was a difficult problem, whose solution was 
found m the novel expedient of giving one connecting rod of 
each pair a bearing over the entire crankpin, and so forming 
the outside of the big end of that rod as to afford a bearing 
for the other rod. In other words, one rod works on the pin 
and the other rod works on the big end of the first rod. Nat- 
urally this implied a special design for four of the rods, but 
the two sets of rods are nevertheless alike in weight. 

Lubrication is effected by a pump which takes oil from a 
well at the after end of the crankcase and forces it through a 
filter from which the main bearings and the pistons are sup- 
plied. Splash is not depended on, and in fact the cranks do 
not dip into the oil. Each of the main bearing bushings has a 
central annular grove to which oil is fed, and this groove 
registers with a hole drilled in the shaft The shaft and cranks 
are bored hollow and of rather large diameter, and the ends 
of the holes are closed, thus forming oil chambers which, under 
normal conditions, are constantly filled with oil from the main 
bearings. Passages drilled in the cranks carry the oil to the 
crank pins, and from these it escapes to the crank pin bearings. 
As an illustration of the extreme refinement necessary to keep 
the engine within the required limit of weight, it may be re- 
marked that the crank pin bearings are lined with white metal 
only 1-32 of an inch thick, these linings being cast in the rods 
and bored to size. 

Reversal is affected by planetary gearing carried in a frame 
bolted to the after end of the crankcase. A friction clutch 
starts the propeller in the forward direction, and positive 
dogs take the load when the clutch has nearly ceased to slip. 
The cylinders are cooled by eight separate plunger pumps, which 
deliver water through separate pipes so that each cylinder is 
sure of getting its share. 

The flywheel is a manganese bronze casting, bolted and keyed 
to a large flange at the forward end of the crankshaft. The 
carbureter is of Crane & Whitman design. It has no auxiliary 
air valve, this being considered undesirable for racing purposes. 

The engine weighs complete about 2,200 pounds, including 
reversing gears and pumps. It is capable of developing ap- 
proximately one horsepower for each ten pounds weight, and 
its maximum speed is somewhere between 850 and 900 r.p.m. 

PARIS-TO-THE-SEA HAS SHALL ENTRY. 

Paris, Aug. 20. — Paris-to-the-Sea, the annual cruise and race 
which the capital has put on foot for a number of years, with 
varying success, is this year almost entirely an outing of ama- 
teur motorboat men, the trade element being conspicuously ab- 
sent. When the start took place at Maisons-Laffitte, the Parisian 
suburb, the fleet did not number a dozen, and among them was 
not a single really fast boat. Delahaye-Nautilus, one of the 
Monaco champions, gave a demonstration of speed and was 
followed by the Fauber, the curious hydroplane built and owned 
by W. H. Fauber, formerly of Chicago, but neither boat went 
with the fleet, and it is doubtful if they will go later to Havre 
and Trouville for the races. 

The cruise, which lasts eight days, will take the boats down 
the River Seine by easy stages until Havre is reached, when 
racing commences. 
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THE LIGHT CAR COMING INTO HS OWN. 

In histories of the automobile industry written from 
the viewpoint of future decades, the year 1908 will un- 
doubtedly stand forth as one of the most noteworthy peri- 
ods of transition. Not that there have been any im- 
portant inventions or revolutionizing discoveries, which 
were formerly so freely predicted— far from it. The sci- 
ence of automobile design, as far as its fundamental prin- 
ciples are concerned, is as fixed and definite as any other 
branch of engineering. But now, for the first time, we 
have realized and made full use of the immense progress 
m refinement and detail. " 

Hitherto the large car has been the one and highest am- 
bition of every automobile manufacturer; no one seemed 
to regard himself as firmly established in the industry 
until he could exhibit a model of from 40 to 60 horse- 
power. The oldest makers, it is true, worked their way 
up more or less gradually from the small car; later 
comers built small cars for one year, at most, and then 
jumped into the large car class. 

Some critics have called this movement a mere craze 
for speed and power. But that is hardly just ; these men 
saw the boundless possibilities of the automobile, and 
were striving to realize them in the easiest and most obvi- 
ous way. They wished to build a car which could go 
anywhere— climb mountains, plow through mud hub-deep, 



cross trackless deserts — and they succeeded. Their cars 
have strength, power, and reliability, but they are too 
expensive, except for buyers who want cars de luxe. 

But what was a problem solved itself, as problems 
often do. While engaged with other and apparently more 
important questions in large car construction, designers 
had gradually been improving the efficiency. Every year 
the same cylinder bore, the same gallon of gasoline, has 
been made capable of doing us more work. Now, all at 
once, they have realized that they can build a car of twen- 
ty horsepower with all the ability of the earlier forties 
and sixties. Thus, in the development of the once scorned 
and neglected light car, has appeared the true solution. 

Manufacturers and buyers alike are now beginning to 
understand that high power, in itself, so far from being 
an advantage, is in reality a drawback. It is costly, waste- 
ful, and dangerous in the hands of inexperienced or reck- 
less persons. Only the ability which it confers is desir- 
able, and now we can obtain the same ability with half 
the power and half the expense. Four cylinders of say 
four inches bore, will carry five persons everywhere they 
wish to go, quickly, surely, and comfortably, with a bill 
for gasoline, oil, and tires that is astonishingly low. 

These light cars are not merely reduced-size copies of 
larger models. Their designers have taken full advantage 
of every improvement in large car construction, and have 
seized upon several ideas, such as block-cylinder casting 
and unit construction, which, though of uncertain origin, 
seemed peculiarly adapted to their ends; but they have 
also shown remarkable ingenuity and resource in many 
less noticeable places. Add to this a factory organiza- 
tion and equipment scarcely thought possible a few years 
ago, and the modern light car appears. Next season it 
will assume its proper position as a most important class. 

# % % 
WHAT THE LONG ISLAND ^PARKWAY MEANS. 

The building of the Long Island Motor Parkway is of 
great significance to the American automobile industry. 
In its influence, rather than in the results accruing from 
its direct use, will be found a large part of its value, for 
if a special highway for automobiles can be built and 
maintained in one part of the country, there is no reason 
why similar enterprises cannot be set afoot wherever the 
population is such as to warrant it, and there are not a 
few parts of the United States where the automobiling 
fraternity is sufficiently numerous and progressive to 
support such an undertaking. 

Not the least part of its value will be found in the 
demonstration that it will afford of the fact that the 
dustless highway is a practical possibility of the near 
future, and its influence in this respect should not only 
prove of value to others backing similar enterprises, but 
to the course of highway improvement in this country as 
a whole, for the dustless road is as much of a necessity 
to horse traffic as it is to the automobile. Since there 
will be no horse-drawn vehicles on this parkway, it 
be possible to see just what effect the surface of the 
specially constructed highway will have upon tires and 
also what effect tires will have upon the road. Con- 
sidered in whatever light it may be taken, the parkway » 
bound to be productive of valuable and lasting results, 
its construction shows that, the automobile having de- 
veloped to a high standard, the creation of highways on 
a par with it is in order. 
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A. A. A. GRANTS A NUMBER OF SANCTIONS. 

New York, Aug. 25.— At a meeting of the Sanction Commit- 
tee of the Racing Board of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, held at the national headquarters, 471 Fifth avenue, to-day, 
applications for sanctions for various events to be held in the 
near future were granted to six different organizations affil- 
iated with the A. A. A., the applicants having complied in every 
way with tlie rules of the Racing Board. The sanctions granted 
were as follows : 

. Automobile Club of -Minneapolis, hill-climb; Automobile Club 
oi Minneapolis and Automobile Club of St. Paul, joint auspices, 
race meet; San Antonio (Tex.) Automobile Club, 12-hour en- 
durance contest; Wildwood (N. J.) Motor Club, speed trials; 
Sonoma County Automobile Club (Santo Rosa, Cal.), race meet; 
Richmond (Va.) Automobile Club, race meet. 

Reservation dates were also requested for sanctioned events 
to be held in the near future at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Hot 
Springs, Ark., and Washington, D. C. 
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TWO MORE VANDERBILT CUP ENTRIES. 

Il was stated from an authoritative source on Wednesday that 
an entry of a Thomas car for the Vanderbilt race, to be held 
over the Long Island Motor Parkway, October 24 next, had 
been mailed direct from the offices of the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Company, in Buffalo, to Jefferson De Mont Thompson, chair- 
man of the Vanderbilt Cup Commission. 

In addition to this entry, word conies from Trenton that the 
Roebling car, now under construction there by W. A. Roebling, 
would also be entered. This is a four-cylinder machine, the 
motor of which has developed 140 horsepower under tests. It 
is expected to be ready for the road by September 15. An entry 
of a Knox car is also looked for. The first entries close Tuesday 
next, September 1, on which date W. K. Vanderbilt. Jr., is ex- 
pected to return from abroad. 



AUTOMOBILE NEWS MADE IN GERMANY. 

Berlin, Aug. 20.— There is much indignation in Germany at 
We trick played by the Italians on the trade and press of the 
rest of Europe. Reports from Turin declared that the victo- 
rious Mercedes Grand Prix team had been entered for the 
"ologna meet, and on hearing this several other big firms sent 
>n entries, only to find that the whole thing was a hoax. 

It will be remembered that Belgium gave up its Ardennes 
race this season in order not to conflict with the Bologna meet, 
ana was to receive the benefit of a reciprocatory action on the 
Part of the Italian A. C. next year, when Belgium was to be the 
only country to hold a big event after the Grand Prix. 

PRESIDENT RECEIVES THE THOMAS CREW 

The Thomas car which won the New York to Paris race is 
route to Buffalo on a demonstration trip, in charge of George 
Schuster and George Miller, its victorious crew. Joseph Tracy 
i accompanyuig th e outfit and will make a report of the condi- 
"ons and running of the car on the trip. 

. ay , the car - its "cw, and Harry S. Houpt, its entrant, 
ere reeved by President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. The 
n-ah h,, / VaS mUCh intereste <i >" the story of the trip and con- 
anothcr 1 I °" their victory ' Glaring that it added 

"at to the laurels America won at the Olympic games. 



^ AMERICAN EXHIBITORS IN PARIS SHOW. 

to be'helf " g ' f°~ EmHes for 'he eleventh annual Paris Salons, 
closed on s ' e . Grand PaIais during November and December, 
s Pace bein . y ' August : 5. the total of the demands for 
numerous ? T'' '° provious y ears - In addition to the 

'hrouiri, acr? 13 . « ° f machinc tools who show their products 
Cadilhc H. ir * merlca wil1 he directly represented by Ford, 
' ' " Ck ' «>°dnch tires and Rushinore searchlights. 



THAT UNSANCTIONED BRIGHTON MEET. 

The E. R. Thomas Motor Company, of Buffalo, has plainly 
indicated that it does not approve of the proposed unsanctioned 
race meet to be held at the Brighton Beach racetrack Friday 
and Saturday, 'September 11 and 12, under the auspices of the 
recently formed Motor Racing Association. The position of 
the Thomas company is set forth in the following letter, written 
by E. R. Thomas to the American Automobile Association with 
authority to publish it: 

"All the Thomas ears entered in the 24-hour race to be held at 
•Brighton Beach, September 17th. have been withdrawn (or the 
reason that the E. R. Thomas Motor Company cannot permit any 
of its cars, over which it has the slightest control, to participate 
in a race which has not received the sanction ot the American 
Automobile Association, as it would disqualify our cars and our 
drivers from all events outside of the metropolitan district. 

"We believe that racing must be controlled by an authoritative 
body, and as the A. A. A. has been controlling racing for some 
years, we see no reason why the conditions should change. In 
assuming this posilion, I feel as If we voice the senliment of the 
largest majority of manufacturers, without whose assistance races 
cannot be successfully run. 

"Under instructions, H. S. Houpt has withdrawn his entries in 
the Brighton Beacli race." 

(Signed) Edwin Ross Thomas. 
President E. rt. Thomas Motor Co. 

Nevertheless, it is said that while H. S. Houpt has not yet 
entered a car, he will do so if arrangements can be made to 
obtain one. It is now understood that a total of 14 cars has 
been guaranteed, two each from the following firms : Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge, Lozicr Motor Company, Fiat Import Com- 
pany, Renault Freres Selling Branch, Palmer & Singer, C. M. 
Hamilton, representing Isotta, and L. C. , Moskovics. Allen- 
Kingston. Report has it that both A. A. A. and A. C. A. offi- 
cials are prominent in the management of the meet, among the 
former being Charles Jerome Edwards, president of the Long 
Island Automobile Club. However, Mr. Edwards is at the 
present in California, and from a close personal friend comes 
the statement that he is confident Mr. Edwards has not author- 
ized the use of his name in this connection. 



QUAKERTOWN'S PROJECTED STOCK CAR RACE 

Philadelphia, Aug. 24.— With the 200-mile stock car race an 
almost positive fixture in the Founders' Week entertainment pro- 
gramme, the question has arisen as to whether to run the affair 
under the sanction of the A. A. A. or under the rules of the 
A. C. A. The feeling in this city among automobile club mem- 
bers generally seems to be that the race should be run under 
the rules of the A. A. A. 

Meanwhile preparations for the event are going on, and this 
despite the fact that official permission to use the Fairmount 
Park roads has not yet been given. But the Mayor is strongly 
in favor of it; so are his directors, many Councilmen and last, 
hut not least, "Jim" McNichol, the "boss" of the city, who owns 
several cars and will do all in his power to boost the game. 



RULES FOR SAVANNAH'S LIGHT CAR RACE. 

Rules for the light car race which the Automobile Club of 
America proposes to run at Savannah on Wednesday, November 
25, the day preceding the date of its proposed race under Euro- 
pean rules, have been formally adopted by the club's contest 
committee. The race will be 200 miles and over a ten-mile 
course. Cars will be limited to a minimum weight of 950 
pounds and a maximum bore of 334 inches for four cylinders. 

ELLIOT SHEPARD IN BOLOGNA RACE. 

Paris, Aug. 20. — America will have a representative in the 
Bologna race to be held in northern Italy next month under 
Grand Prix rules, owing to the overturning of the Ilayard- 
Clement car, which finished fourth at Dieppe, and the injuring 
of driver Rigal. Elliot F. Shepard will replace the French driver. 
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"Good Luck!" — From "Judge." 



HARTFORD DEALERS AT STATE FAIR. 

Haiti furd, Conn., Aug. 24.— The original intention of the Hart- 
ford Automobile Dealers' Association to hold a show under a 
large tent during the week of the State fair has been abandoned, 
and the exhibition will be housed beneath the roof of the skating 
rink at Luna Park, adjoining the Fair Grounds. The floor space 
is the same, and then it is a real polished floor, and at night 
the cars can be safely tucked away from marauders. That in- 
terest runs high in the forthcoming exhibition is evident from 
the fact that every square inch of space has been sold out and 
several local dealers who were a bit backward are left out in 
the cold, much to their disappointment, as the prospects are 
excellent for doing a large business. 

Every effort is being made to secure all the old-time models 
possible for the historical section of the motor car parade in 
connection with the dedication of the new stone bridge across 
the Connecticut. The old Selden, Locomobile No. I, Stanley's 
early steamer, and many others are being negotiated for. It is 
the desire of the committee to portray as accurately as possible 
the evolution of the automobile. It is also the intention to have 
every commercial car in use in this city to take part in the 
power-wagon section, and if expectations are only half realized, 
it will be one of the largest turnouts ever seen in this city. 
Much is also hoped for from the old-timers' section, as there 
are many eligible for it hereabouts, and it always serves to 
attract a large number of people who were not familiar with 
the automobile in early days. 

RELIABILITY RUN FOR INDIANIANS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 24—At a meeting held by the com- 
mittee hav.ng the affair in charge, last Tuesday night, it was 
decided to hold the two days' reliability run under the auspices 
of the Indianapolis Automobile Trade Association, October 1 
and 2. The route, as anticipated, will be to French Lick and 
return. The first day's run will be 140 miles and the second 
day s run 120 miles. 

A technical committee, consisting of George A. Weidley of 
the Premier Motor Manufacturing Company; W. A Wall of 
the National Motor Vehicle Company, and Howard Marmon', of 
the Nordykc & Marmon Company, has been appointed to arrange 
the rules, which will probably be similar to those used in the 
recent Ghdden tour. All local manufacturers and dealers will 
have one or more entries, and it is believed that at least sixty 
cars will contest. 



A GOOD RECORD FOR ONE TOWN'S MEDICOS. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 22—Gardner, a town of 10.000 popu- 
lation, just north of Worcester, has ten physicians, all of whom 
acknowledge that for the requirements of their profession auto- 
mobiles are more serviceable than horses. Drs. A. F. Lowell 
and W. H. Lyman are running Knox roadsters, Dr. W. H. 
Ellam swears by the Buick, and Dr. J. B. Donnelly has just 
bought a Chalmers-Detroit. They have sold their horses and 
buggies. The remaining six, with hut one exception, have been 
out in different cars within the last week with a view of invest- 
ing in a machine, and they will soon be converts in fact. 



THE PITTSBURG SIX FOR 1909 APPEARS. 

The latest model from the shops of the Fort Pitt Motor 
Manufacturing Company, of New Kensington, Pa., has made 
its appearance on the road in the hands of Geo. von Rottweiler, 
its designer. One of the features of the new car is a very 
simple starting device, particulars of which, however, have not 
yet been made public. The motor has double ignition with 
Bosch magneto and Hcrz distributor with single coil. The 
change-gear is of the individual clutch type, the gears being 
always in mesh; the desired pair is engaged by means of a 
heavy four-jawed clutch. The internal and external brake 
drums have together 546 square inches of braking surface. Mr. 
von Rottweiler states that he recently made a trial trip across 
the Alleghany Mountains to New York and return in 56 hours' 
running time without any mechanical trouble, a few punctures 
furnishing the only exciting element. 

Mr. von Rottweiler has resigned as managing and mechanical 
head of the Fort Pitt Motor Manufacturing Company, for the 
purpose of severing his personal business relations with some of 
the stockholders, and is reorganizing the company. He will 
hold a similar position with the new concern. 

AUTOISTS WILL HELP OHIO GET ROADS. 

Akron, O., Aug. 24. — Interest in improving highways in Ohio 
is being given a wonderful impetus by a combination of cir- 
cumstances. One of the important influences lies in the state 
automobile tax imposed by the last legislature. Fred C. Caley, 
in charge of the state licensing department at Columbus, said: 

"At the end of five years the state will have collected half a 
million dollars from motor car owners alone for the improvement 
of roads. I estimate that the total income this year, the first 
the new license law has been in operation, will reach $100,000, 
and inasmuch as the licenses are issued annually only, the receipts 
ought to easily reach $500,000. Besides, the legislature last 
winter appropriated $560,000 for state aid to roadbuilding, and 
the income from the auto licenses is to be used in addition to 
that. In road building the State will contribute 50 per cent. 

A FAMILY EMIGRATING BY AUTOMOBILE. 

Here is a modern illustration of the thrilling stories of ro- 
mance and racing often written about the contests of "squatters" 
who rush for the government land openings in the West. Now. 
for the first time, it is believed, an automobile is to be intro- 
duced as an aid to reaching the most desirable homesteads first. 
W. G. Raish and family, of Clarks, Neb., have started on a two- 
thousand mile trip to the opening of the San Luis Valley reserva- 
tion, which took place August 12 last. They travelled m 
their Rambler car and camped out every night. Their equip- 
ment, which includes tents, cooking utensils, and a gas range 
is all carried on the car. The weight of the party is 740 pounds, 
and that of the outfit 1.400 pounds, a total load of 2.140 pounds. 
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STEARNS ANNOUNCES SHAFT-DRIVEN MODELS 



CLEVELAND, Aug. 24.— For the coming season the F. B. 
Stearns Company announces a new shaft-driven model, 
which will be practically a replica of the 30-60-horsepower 
Stearns, as it will embody all the characteristic features of 
design and construction that have made a name on the latter. 
It will have a four-cylinder motor rated at 24-28 horsepower, 
annular ball-bearings throughout, and a shaft-drive of original 
design. Of equal importance is the announcement that for 1909 
the well-known 30-60 four-cylinder model will be made with 
either side chain or shaft-drive, at the option of the purchaser, 
owing to the pronounced preference for the latter type. 

Apart from this there will be little or no changes of impor- 
tance in the design of the car, a number of which are now ap- 
proaching completion in the Stearns assembling room. The 
Stearns six-cylinder 90-horsepower model will also be continued, 
practically without any change, but a comparatively small num- 
ber of this large type will be built. In fact, there is no "quan- 
tity" talk about the Stearns plant, as quantity and low prices 
are elements quite foreign to the Stearns factory atmosphere. 
Every effort is directed toward the production of quality. 

The Stearns shaft-drive presents some new features which 
make it of considerable interest. Mr. Stearns and his chief 
engineer, Mr. Sterling, have devoted their efforts to attaining 
the maximum simplicity with great strength, and an examination 
of the design shows that they have succeeded in no small meas- 



ure. An interesting feature of the drive is that it is direct on 
both third and fourth speeds. The point to which the Stearns 
side-chain drive has been developed will, however, justify the 
company in retaining it in those cases where the purchaser pre- 
fers this type of power transmission. A great many owners of 
high-powered cars appreciate its advantages and will have no other. 

Everything about the Stearns plant shows that attention is 
being centered on the production of cars, and though the factory 
is small, as compared with some of the show establishments of 
the country, it is one of the most complete of its kind to be 
found, the Stearns cars being built there from beginning to end. 
But for the past two years its resources have been severely 
taxed to keep up with the demand for cars, so that now addi- 
tions are being made to the factory buildings, and a large order 
for machine tools has been placed. It is understood that the 
additional equipment comprised in the latter will place the 
Stearns plant in a class with the really important producers. 

Up to the present time most of the Stearns product has gone 
to Eastern selling centers, Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, of New 
York, the Atlantic Coast distributers, taking more than half of 
the entire output of the factory, and they could have sold more 
if factory conditions had permitted an increase in the number 
of cars built. During the past season, however, Chicago has 
developed into an excellent Stearns, market, and the demand 
from that center will be largely increased next season. 



POPE REORGANIZATION TO BECOME EFFECTIVE AT ONCE 



JJARTFORD, CONN., Aug. 24.— The Pope reorganization 
n committee, consisting of H. Brommer, Frederick H. Ecker 
and August Heckscher, deeming it advisable that the reorgani- 
zation should be brought about speedily, has fixed September 8 
as the date on or before which the certificates representing the 
first and second preferred stock must be deposited with the 
Central Trust Company of New York. The notice to this 
effect that is being sent to all stockholders is as follows : 

"The committee, acting under the plan and agreement of re- 
organization dated July 15. 1908. gives notice that there has been 
deposited with the Central Trust Company of New York more than 
60 per cent, of first preferred and more than 35 per cent, of second 
preferred stock. As the committee deems It advisable that there 
should he a speedy reorganization, it has fixed September 8. 1908, 
"s the date, or before which the first and second preferred stock 
must be deposited. 



"Attention of the stockholders is called to the fact that the right 
given to acquire proposed notes of the new company, and in addi- 
tion 50 per cent, of the principal of the notes acquired in par of new 
stock at a cost of the par of said notes and accrued interest, is con- 
ferred upon the depositors of stock, and that no such right is given 
to the holders of undeposited stock." 

Under the plan of reorganization announced July 30 it was 
stated that participation under this plan in any respect whatever 
is dependent upon the deposit of securities with the Central 
Trust Company of New York within such time as may be fixed 
by notice from the committee. Colonel George Pope stated 
to-day that, in accordance with this plan, the notice setting the 
date at September 8 is being sent out. Those whose stock is not 
deposited by that date will not come in under the reorganiza- 
tion and will thus lose all interest in the company. 



GOVERNOR FORT TO OPEN NEW JERSEY CONVENTION 



NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 26.— Co-operation of the highest State 
official is assured the automobilists and farmers for the 
g< T, r0:ldS convemion that wiI1 be held at Atlantic City, Sep- 
tember 25 and 26. Governor Fort, of New Jersey, will make the 
opening address. The committee in charge of the promotion 
of the convention is a representative one. It is made up of 
w>rge W. F. Gaunt, master of the State Grange ; H. B. Cook, 
01 the Associated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey; H. A. 



ex-secretary of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor 



uo. and Albert Heritage, a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the State Grange. 

A novel and efficient object lesson is planned for freeholders, 
^ayors road officials and editors. It is nothing less than to 
rrj them to the convention in automobiles, which, to the aura- 
r of one hundred, have been pledged by the members of the 
ssociated Automobile Clubs of Xew Jersey and the New Jer- 



sey Automobile Trade Association. The runs will start from all 
sections of the State and go over the roads, both good and bad, 
within its boundaries, thus arousing the influential men of the 
State to the benefits of good roads and contrasting them with 
the obstacles of unimproved highways. Especial emphasis will 
be laid on the desirability of building continuous routes. Joseph 
H. Wood, of the local club, will be in charge of the project, 
in which President Paddock and W. H. Ellis, in behalf of the 
Trade Association, will co-operate. 

Governor Fort was given the other day a taste of the speed- 
trap graft that is prevalent throughout the State, by running 
into one himself at Point Pleasant and suffering arrest. The 
trap in question is declared by automobilists to be an unjust 
one. They instance the arrest of a man traveling at ten miles 
an hour, which the constable insisted was a thirty-mile 
rate anil was upheld by the court. 
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NECESSARY FEATURES OF PROPOSED AUTOMOBILE LEGISLATION 



IN view of the fact that several States are contemplating 
changes in their automobile laws for the purpose of stopping 
reckless driving over public highways, and at the same time 
giving the reasonable motorist his just dues, an interview with 
Walter S. Schutz, counsel for the Connecticut Automobile As- 
sociation and the man who drafted the present Connecticut 
automobile law, which is considered a very sane statute, is timely. 

"Limitation of speed," said Mr. Schutz Monday, while at the 
headquarters of the American Automobile Association, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York, "was the sole purpose of our earlier statutes ; 
next the identification of the car was considered of importance; 
then the control and responsibility of the individual operator be- 
came the main object of the law. The time is not far distant, 
in my opinion, when revenue will be the chief, if not the sole 
reason for automobile legislation. The fact that high-powered 
cars seriously injure the roads make it necessary to collect an 
ample revenue from automobilists and apply this to the main- 
tenance of present roads and the new ones. 

"There are four points which the model law must cover, viz : 
proper identification, control of operator, reckless driving provi- 
sions, and a clause which will prevent the establishment of traps 
where the law-abiding motorists are caught on technical viola- 
tions and through which the speed maniacs easily escape in their 
high-powered machines. 

"My personal opinion is that the examination of drivers, either 
professional or amateur, avails nothing, and is only a needless 
expense to the State. Indeed, I believe statistics will bear me 
out when I say that the great majority of accidents result from 
the reckless driving of experts, rather than from the ignorance 
of novices. I do not think we should make any distinction be- 
tween private operators and professional chauffeurs. 

"Public sentiment is opposed to all forms of highway robbery, 
and in nine cases out of ten a speed trap is operated for no other 
purpose than to catch a driver and hold him for a technical 
violation. Each day it is becoming more apparent that the only 
true test of proper operation is to determine the speed at a 



particular time, and 10 take into consideration the width oi the 
highway, the amount of traffic, and the number of pedestrians 
and the houses along the highway. 

"The Connecticut law, which has proven very satisfactory to 
all classes of citizens and to visiting as well as resident motor- 
ists, provides that no person shall operate a motor vehicle on the 
public highway recklessly, or at a rate of speed greater than is 
reasonable and proper, always having a regard for other prop- 
erty and for life and limb. Convictions under the new law have 
been secured under difficulty in cases where the operation of 
the car was improper, and the Connecticut authorities are holding 
the reckless in better restraint than they are held in any other 
State where the automobile laws are based upon speed limita- 
tions. An abstract of each conviction is furnished the Secretary 
of State, and in flagrant cases the Secretary of State has the 
power to revoke the license of the driver. It is significant that 
up to this time none of the reports from the courts have rec- 
ommended such action on the part of State officials. 

"A very important feature of the model law is the fair and 
liberal treatment of non-residents. In Connecticut non-residents 
are admitted for a period of not more than ten successive days, 
provided, of course, they carry a license from the States from 
whence they come. 

"As to revenue, it seems to be reasonable to suppose that the 
automobilists can afford to bear the burden of the reasonable 
check, provided he is not unjustly hampered in the use of his 
car, and also feels that the money which he pays is to be used in 
maintaining the roads. With their constant increase in number, 
the power of automobilists to properly influence legislation is 
enormous. If the State automobile associations and the local 
clubs will work systematically to secure simple and uniform 
automobile laws, the remaining barriers between States will soon 
fall away, and petty and needless restrictions upon the proper 
operation of automobiles will disappear. But this state of affairs 
cannot be brought about without the co-operation of the great 
I'ody of motorists at large in suppressing the reckless clement." 



PROBLEMS OF SUPPRESSION OF DUST ON PUBLIC ROADS 



yi/ASHINGTON, D. C, Aug. 24-Under the caption 
V V "Dust Preventives," Logan Waller Page, director of 
the Office of Public Roads, has prepared for the Department of 
Agriculture, an elaborate paper in which he goes into this 
important subject very fully. The following excerpts from 
this paper will interest automobilists generally : 

The most important problem which has confronted highway 
engineers in recent years is the suppression of dust on roads. 
Not until the introduction of motor vehicles, however, did 
this become a factor of sufficient importance to engage the 
serious consideration of road builders and road users. Fast 
motor traffic has reached such proportions at the present time 
as to shorten the life of our most carefully constructed and 
expensive macadam roads to a great extent, and to keep 
them in a loose and uneven condition. Before entering into 
a detailed discussion of the damage to roads from automobiles 
and methods for its prevention, it may be well, for the sake 
of those unfamiliar with the subject, to consider its cause, and 
why the situation has become so serious of late. 

The macadam road has been developed with the object in 
view of withstanding the wear of iron-tired horse vehicles, 
and it has met successfully the demands of suburban and rural 
traffic until the advent of the automobile. When in its highest 
state of perfection, the rock from which such a road is made 
is so suited to the volume and character of traffic which passes 
over it that only an amount of dust is worn off sufficient to 



replace that removed by wind and rain. The dust remaining 
should be just enough to bind the surface stones of the road 
thoroughly, forming a smooth, impervious shell. 

When such a road is subjected to continuous automobile 
traffic, entirely new conditions are brought about. The power- 
ful tractive force exerted by the driving wheels of automobiles 
soon disintegrates the road surface. The fine dust which or- 
dinarily acts as a cementing agent is thrown into the air and 
carried off by wind or is easily washed off by rains. The pneu- 
matic rubber tires wear off little or no dust to replace that 
removed by natural agencies. The result is that the stones 
composing the road become loose and rounded, giving the 
greatest resistance to traction, and water is allowed to make 
its way freely to the foundation of the road. 

Many remedies have been suggested and tried for meeting 
this new condition, but a perfectly satisfactory solution of the 
problem is still to be found. Some success has attended the 
ettorts of those who have sought to find a cure for the evil, 
and this is encouraging when the many difficulties to be over- 
come m the treatment of thousands of miles of roadway are 
considered. It is apparent that this problem can be solved only 
ny the adopt.on of one or two general methods: (1) By con- 
struing roads in such a manner and with such materials as to 
reauce to a minimum the formation of dust; and (2) by treating 
tne surfaces of existing roads with materials that will give the 
same results without the necessity of rebuilding. 
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WHAT IS GOING ON AMONG THE CLUBS 



BAY STATERS MAKE GOOD THIRD MOVE. 

Boston, Aug. 26. — It is said that three moves are as bad as 
a fire, but this well-known aphorism surely cannot apply to 
the Bay State Automobile Club, which this week made the 
third move in its history, taking possession of its fine new 
clubrooms in the Hotel Carlton in upper Boylston street. 
When the club was organized it located in the Hotel Lenox. 
Outgrowing these quarters, it went to Auburndale and for a 
time occupied a part of the Woodland Park Hotel. The next 
change was to the finely equipped clubhouse on Dartmouth 
street, where it has been located for some years past. 

For the occupancy of the club the management of the 
Hotel Carlton has rebuilt a large part of the street floor of 
its building and has constructed a private entrance from the 
Hemenway street side, so that to all intents and purposes 
the clubrooms are as exclusive as if in a separate building, 
while the members have the great advantage of the hotel 
service both for the ordinary club purposes and for the res- 
taurant, which is entirely separate from the hotel restaurant. 
The new clubrooms consist of six apartments, three of which 
are very large, one of them 
having been made by tearing 
out a half dozen or more ordi- 
nary hotel rooms. There are 
no sleeping accommodations in 
connection with the club- 
rooms, except I lie secretary's 
room, but the hotel offers all 
that could be desired in this 
respect. All the rooms have 
been rebuilt and refinished 
under the personal direction of 
Secretary James Fortescue and 
the board of directors, and the 
result is most pleasing. This 
move on the part of the Bay 
State Club has been effected 
just in time to have the new 
quarters ready for the opening 
of the fall season, with its 
numerous activities in the shape 
of contests and other events to 
to be held in the next two months. 



CONNECTICUT'S STATE BODY MUCH ALIVE. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 24. — Secretary G. K. Dustin, of 
the Connecticut Automobile Association, has notified the 
various clubs throughout the State, as well as elsewhere, of 
various roads now being or shortly to be repaired. The "hen- 
coop" bridge stretch is to be repaired immediately, and dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction motorists will not be able 
to drive from Springfield to Hartford or vice versa on the 
west side of the river. Coming from the north, motorists 
must cross the bridge at Windsor Locks, if coming down 
011 the west side, completing the balance of the trip on the 
east side. The trip can be made from the north by the 
east side entirely if desired. This stretch is the New York 
to Boston one and on leaving Hartford the east side of 
the river should be taken. 

In the immediate future the seven-mile stretch of mac- 
adam is to be laid down on the New Haven turnpike between 
Hartford and Berlin. This route should not be followed for 
at least three weeks to come, if not longer. In Branford 
motorists should follow the shore road and avoid the high- 




A MID-SUMMER RUN OF THE BLUE GRASS MOTOR CLUB. 



From Lexington to Paris. Ky., 
miles being included of solid well 



AVON MOUNTAIN FOR HARTFORD CLIMB. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 24.— The Automobile Club of Hart- 
ford, through its committee, has scoured the country round 
in an endeavor to locate a "real" hill. Last year's climb was 
the initial event for the local club, and was in every way a 
success. It was thought that the same course might be used 
'his season, but after the experience of the recent endurance 
run the contest committee was firmly convinced that there were 
other steep grades and far better adapted to a test of climb- 
'"g capability. Recently, H. P. Maxim, chairman, W. C Rus- 
sell and C. H. Gillette, of the contest committee made a 
trip to Avon Mountain for the purpose of going over the proposed 
course, and as a result of their investigation of its possibilities as 
the venue for a hill-climb, it is more than probable that it will be 
selected for the purpose, as it affords a rise that will provide a 
hard test for the cars without any danger. 

The Avon course is of fairly good surface, being a suc- 
cession of sharp turns, level stretches and sharp rises; in the 
latter respect it is much like Dead Horse hill. The distance 



from start to finish is a little over a mile. 
Probable date for ihe climb. 



October 17 is the 



through the blue grass region, the county has fine roads, over 85 
oiled and well-kept roads, over which it is a delight to drive. 

way passing the driving park, as it is now ripped up and 
will be for some time to come. Leaving New Haven due 
north for Hartford, Springfield and Boston, motorists should 
keep on the left-hand side of the river coming up to North 
Haven as far as Yalesville and then on through to Tracey, 
or, if desired, the bridge may be crossed at Wallingford, then 
across the railroad tracks through Wallingford to Hart- 
lord. The North Haven stretch is the one between the 
towns of North Haven and Wallingford, which has been bit- 
terly complained of of late. 

The membership of the Connecticut association has been 
increased by the admission of the newly formed Litchfield 
County Automobile Club of Torrington, with 116 members. 
There are now seven active clubs. 



A PROGRESSIVE PENNSYLVANIA CLUB. 

N'orristown, Pa., Aug. 24.— Scarcely more than a year old, 
the Norristown Automobile Club is certainly the most lusty 
infant in the game. Not content with pulling off successful 
endurance runs and record-breaking hill climbs, just like the 
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big clubs in the large cities, this youthful but energetic or- 
ganization is now in a fair way of having a club house of 
its own. At its next meeting the club will consider the 
offer of Lewis E. Taubel, one of its prominent members, to 
take over a large modern stone mansion on the Ridge pike, 
above Jeffersonville, and convert it into a club house, which 
can be done at comparatively small expense, as the building 
is adapted in every way for the purpose. In addition to the 
house proper the handsome grounds surrounding it are 
admirably suited to the purposes of golf links, of which 
ancient Scotch game the club contains many admirers. The 
enthusiasm among the members over the project practically 
insures the success of the new venture, and it only needs 
the official sanction of the club to put the deal through. 



BRIDGEPORT CLUB IS WARNING SPEEDERS. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Aug. 24.— The Bridgeport Automobile Club 
has begun a campaign against excessive speeding in the city 
limits. Residents of Connecticut avenue, a much-traveled 
thoroughfare which forms the eastern approach to the city, have 
made many complaints about this, with the result that the club's 
public safety committee placed flagmen on this avenue and 
handed all automobilists cards asking that a reasonable speed 
be maintained. The committee has also sent out circular letters 
to the members of the club requesting them to join in support- 
ing the law, which is one of the most liberal in the country. 



A. C. OF MARYLAND DRAWS UP A NEW LAW. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 24.— Osborne I. Yellott, counsel for the 
Automobile Club of Maryland, is preparing a bill to be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature, the object of which is to put an 
end to reckless driving in this State. It provides that no person 
shall be allowed to drive an automobile until he has gone before 
a competent jury and passed a rigid examination as to his 
fitness. President James S. Reece, of the club, believes that 
stringent legislation is now absolutely necessary. As the legis- 
lature does not meet for some time to come, the club will en- 
deavor to have a similar ordinance passed by the City Council 
of Baltimore to give immediate relief to the city. 

SPRINGFIELD'S SEPTEMBER CLIMB. 

Springfield, Mass., Aug. 22.— The following officials have 
been selected by the Automobile Club of Springfield to have 
charge of the automobile hill climb contest, to be held Sep- 
tember 11 on Wilbraham Mountain, near this city: 

Judges.-J. C. Kerrtson, Boston, Bay State Automobile Club- 
Frank G. Webb, Brooklyn, vice-chairman of the racing board of 
the A. A. A.; A. G. Batchelder, New York, and S. L. Haynes Au- 
tomobile Club of Springfield. 

Referee.— C. H. Gillette. Automobile Club of Hartford, Conn 

Starter.— Fred J. Wagner, New York. 

Assistant Starter.-J. H. Bartlett, Automobile Club of Hartford 

Official Timers.— Timers Club of New York 
eluo erkS °' Courae '~ To be elected ir °™ members of Springfield 

Six cups have already been donated for competition in the 
c hmb, as follows: Worthy Cup, Cooley Cup, Massasoit Cup, 
Norcross & Cameron Cup, Ericka Cup, President's Cup, Mark 
Aitken, president of the Automobile Club of Springfield. 

THAT INTERNATIONAL ROADS CONGRESS. 

London, Aug. 20—Britishers will take an active part in the 
first International Roads Congress, to be held in Paris from 
October 11 to 18, under the patronage of the French govern- 
ment, for in addition to a delegate appointed by Parliament 
several papers will be read by the English delegates. Colonel 
Crompton will deal with "Improvements in Self-Propelled Vehi- 
cles so as to Reduce Road Wear ;" the Hon. C. S. Rolls will deal 
with "The Effect of the Road Surface on the Vehicles;" Lord 
Montague has taken for his subject "The Value of Good Roads" ; 
Rees Jeffreys deals with "Systems of Highway Administration 
Compared — Their Influence on Cost and Efficiency." 




A De Luxe Party In Detroit. 

D. YV\ Kaufman, general manager of the lie Luxe Mo 
Company, and his wife and child in front of their home on 
ward avenue, Detroit. 

FRAYER-MILLER TAXICABS NOW IN FIE 

Among the first representatives of the air-cooled t 
car to enter the taxicab field are five Frayer-Miller car 
by the Oscar Lear Automobile Company, Springric 
which are now running around the streets of New Y01 
in regular service. This new addition to the Frayer 
line is not a touring car made over to adapt it to the p 
but has been specially designed with a view to this a 
form of service. The power plant consists of the reg 
24-horsepowcr Frayer-Miller, air-cooled motor, on wh 
blower is belt-driven, thus making it noiseless. The 
is so installed that it may be removed and a new one 
its place in less than an hour, and the same thing is al 
of the rear axle driving unit, which is of the heavy typ 
ufactured by the Standard Roller Bearing Company, ai 
ing a three-speed gear set in combination with the d 
tial and axle. An extension top is provided and can 
down or removed in a few minutes. 




Goodrich Rubber Company's Airship — "Akron to Mi 
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GOOD ROADS ACTIVITY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



LOS ANGELES, Cal., Aug. 20. — Unless the East looks most 
promptly to her laurels and interests, the far West seems in 
a fair way to outstrip her in the race for good roads, which 
within the last twelve months has got going so auspiciously in 
almost every populous State of the Union. On July 30, at an 
election, the electorate of Los Angeles county, California, put 
through by a vote of over three to one a bond issue, having 
for its avowed purpose the immediate expenditure of $3,500,000 
on a comprehensive system of scientifically-built county high- 
ways, totaling 307 miles. To the casual newspaper reader the 
brief accounts of this progressive action by an enlightened com- 
munity might seem to possess only passing interest, but a more 
critical analysis quickly develops facts and conditions of extraor- 
dinary significance. 

For one thing, let it be considered that the amount of this 
appropriation so unanimously made by the people of a single 
county of the Golden State is one-fourteenth as great as the 
total demanded for the entire country by the Brownlow bill, 
which only three years ago was defeated by the solons at 
Washington, on the ground that it was too terribly extravagant 
to squander $50,000,000 on improving the national common- 
wealth with good roads. For another, let it be understood 
that the fact of its limitation to a single county must not ob- 
scure the importance of this newest highway appropriation, for 
Los Angeles county is very nearly as large as is the State of 
Connecticut, is twice as large as Delaware, and four times as 
large as Rhode Island. 

That the appropriation must mean really good roads is as- 
sured by the liberal basis on which it is figured. The $3,500,000 
divided by 307 (the total mileage) comes to $11400 a mile — a 
sum amply sufficient to the building of the type of highways 
that make of Europe a paradise for touring autoists. And it 
is just this type that it is intended to construct, for the waste 
of good American dollars abroad by seekers for good automo- 
bile going has been coming home more and more to the business 
interests of Southern California— a section which finds both 
growth and prosperity in an increasing touring contingent. 

Already a start has been made on the kind of good roads it 
is proposed to build, the magnificent Huntington boulevard be- 
tween Los Angeles and Pasadena being now well along towards 
completion. This boulevard is about ten miles in length, and 
besides having wide turns and easy gradients, is of ample width 
and splendid surface. A perfectly graded and lightly crowned 
foundation of unusual thickness is the basis of this example 
of good roads building, while the top dressing is a highly durable 
sort of "oiled macadam" — a dust, mud and wear-proof surfacing 
that secured the evenness of asphalt without its slipperincss and 
perishability. All of the new 307 miles will be similarly built 
and surfaced, the work being in charge of A. E. Loder, a 
United States engineer, who. for his expert knowledge of road 
making, was recommended to the authorities of Los Angeles 
county by Secretary Taft. 

As for the perils of graft and misappropriation, these will 
be minimized by the wide publicity given the enterprise and 
by interested watchfulness of many and various powerful or- 
ganizations, such as the militant Automobile Club of Southern 



California, which, with a membership of some 1,400 strong, is 
a power to reckon with in the affairs of the great Southwest. 
Indeed, in no part of the country are automobile interests more 
powerful than in California, in which there is an automobile 
to every one hundred of the population. No other State has 
anything like such a proportion. 

Automobile Club of Southern California Is a Power. 

Los Angeles has many more automobiles than any other city 
in the world of anywhere near its size, while the State list is 
increasing at the rate of 600 a month, despite a total population 
of only 1,800,000. Moreover, the good roads sentiment in Califor- 
nia is on a commensurate basis, as is witnessed by the fact that 
other counties of the State are on the verge of putting through 
heavy bond issues for road building. In this way it is fully 
expected to attract many Eastern autoists, a proportion of 
whom will, of course, be certain to become permanent residents. 

Probably nothing better impresses upon one the magnitude 
of the Los Angeles county road plans than a consideration 
of what these plans would involve if extended proportionately 
to the entire United States. The population of Los Angeles 
county is about 350,000, so the bond issue of 3,500,000 is equiv- 
alent to $10 for each individual in the county. On the same 
basis, the population of the whole country being about 85,000,000, 
$850,000,000 would be required to provide all of the United 
States with as much good roads in proportion to population as 
Los Angeles county is on the verge of realizing. Or, to figure 
on a basis of proportionate area, that of California country is 
one-eight-hundredth of that of the nation, which would require 
$2,800,000,000 to provide the entire area with roads of similar 
extent and quality. 

The method of providing so considerable a sum of money 
without working hardship to the taxpayers should be of interest 
to many communities. The total assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty in the county being about $300,000,000, it was arranged 
that the payment of principal and interest on the bonds should 
be distributed over a period of 40 years, requiring the addition 
of only 40 cents per $1,000 per annum to the tax rate. In other 
words, on each $1,000 worth of property a total of $16 is to 
be paid in 40 annual installments of 40 cents each, so if property 
now worth $1,000 is, in the course of 40 years, enhanced by 
good roads to a value of more than $1,016, an entry on the 
profit side of the ledger is assured. 

A more immediate result is the prompt importation to the 
county of $3,500,000 of good Wall Street money, which will 
be expended at once and the benefits of its expenditure enjoyed, 
while it will not have to be repaid for 40 years. 

One advantage of a lump appropriation of this kind and its 
immediate expenditure for a system of roads is that an ideal 
uniformity of scientific planning and construction is thereby 
permitted. Surveying corps will be organized, rock quarries 
opened, machinery purchased and small armies of laborers hired 
on the most efficient and best organized basis possible. Then, 
when the new system is completed, the regular annual county 
road appropriation will be wholly available for road mainte- 
nance and the building of minor laterals. 



LOUISIANA INTENDS TO HAVE GOOD ROADS AT ONCE 



XJEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 24. — The first work of the Good 
Roads lobby of the Louisiana Automobile Association has 
wen to introduce a bill into the legislature creating a State tax 
•or automobiles and to license all chauffeurs, who must first pass 
» strict examination. All taxes and licenses are to be turned 
"«o a good roads fund, for the improvement of the roads. 



The bill has met with instantaneous favor all over the State, 
and there is no doubt of its passage. Autoists are to a unit in 
its favor, and the licensing of the chauffeurs is the part that has 
met with favor with the general public. Especially is this so 
among the fanners, who are not altogether reconciled to the 
"smoke wagon" as yet. They are naturally in favor of anything 
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that will insure better and more careful driving of cars. Then, 
too, the good roads proposition is one in which they are all 
greatly interested. And as the major portion of the legislators 
are from the rural districts, the bill has been admirably drafted. 
The Louisiana Automobile Association is, perhaps, the only 



one of its kind in the South that is keeping a lobby at its 
ture. All of the plans of this lobby for this session and 
whole summer are towards the good roads proposition, 
roads are the one thing necessary to make the South thf 
for tourists, and they have gone about with this idea in < 



PENNSYLVANIA HIGHWAYS ARE RAPIDLY BEING IMPROVE 



THE work of the reconstruction of Pennsylvania roads is 
now making more rapid progress than at any time since 
the organization of the State Highway Department by Highway 
Commissioner Joseph W. Hunter late in 1903. Although actual 
work on the construction of state roads did not begin until 
1904, there had been constructed up to August 1, 348 miles of 
improved road, and there were under contract or in course of 
construction, no less than 325 miles. In addition, surveys 
have been made and are now being made for many additional 
miles of state highway. During these five years every county 
has made application for the reconstruction of some of its 
roads, many turnpikes being abolished in order to secure state 
aid. New roads have not been built in every county, however, 
because the supervisors of townships have not always followed 
up the projects after surveys and estimates had been made. 

Both Governor Edwin S. Stuart and Highway Commissioner 
Hunter are strongly in favor of better roads connecting with 
all the important cities of the state, and of the reconstruction 



of the old state road leading from Philadelphia to Pi 
This is a pet scheme of Governor Stuart's and it i 
that the next Legislature will be asked to make a big 
priation for the reconstruction of this old national h 
From this it is proposed to have state roads running 
county seats throughout the State. 

The Pennsylvania State Highway Department grew a 
force of four men, named in 1903, and is now cons 
roads at a rate which, if continued, will put Pennsylvani 
of all other states within a few years. The yearly cons 
is now considerably ahead of New York, which has bee 
ing roads for ten or twelve years, and is in advance c 
sachusetts and the states of the Middle West, which are 
close attention to road building. Pennsylvania's roa< 
been a bitter experience for touring automobilists and a 
of much mortification for residents of the state, but v 
short time its citizens can invite tourists to visit Penn 
on roads as good as any in the United States. 



MINNEAPOLIS ROAD-MAKERS DISCUSS DUST PROBLEM 



MINNEAPOLIS, Minx., Aug. 22.— Experiments in road- 
oiling and surfacing, conducted by the park authorities of 
the principal cities in the country, were the subject of exhaustive 
reports made at the annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Park Superintendents in session at Minneapolis. The 
first paper upon the subject was read by Superintendent M. H. 
West, of Lincoln Park, Chicago, and this was followed by the 
statement of the experience of other park directors in attempt- 
ing to find a dustless and automobile-resisting surface for the 
city drives. Mr. West reported that he had obtained the best 
results with an emulsion residuum and paraffin oils. By the 
Chicago formula the oils are mixed in the proportion of one 
part residuum of about 1.9 specific gravity with three parts 
paraffin base fuel oil. One part of the mixed oils is then com- 
bined with nine parts of hot water, to which naphtha soap is 
added in the proportion of 15 pounds to 500 gallons of water. 
Roads treated with five applications of this emulsion came 
through the winter in good condition. J. W. Rodgers, of Cin- 
cinnati, gave the experience of the park board of that city with 
a preparation similar to that described by Mr. West, but contain- 
ing 25 pounds of soap. 

For dust laying in cities where there are extensive stretches 
of gravel and dirt roads, but little macadam, a light paraffin 



oil is the best. Minneapolis is ir ibis class, and Superii 
Wirth and City Engineer Rinker presented the city's p 
to the convention. The park board is now using a par; 
and dressing afterwards with sand. Clay roads in Kan: 
have caused trouble in the use of oil there. Superinteni 
H. Dunn stated that it could not be used on the cla; 
ways unless the surface was well bonded and solid; and 
hills the oil made the roads too slippery for horse traff 
periments are now being made to overcome this. 

Mr. West declared himself opposed to ordinances aga 
use of chains and other anti-skid devices. He said thai 
lieved that the damage done by these devices to the rc 
face had been much exaggerated. Assuming that the 
is caused by the release of a vacuum formed by a flatte 
and by the slipping of the tire under the tractive force 
by the rear wheels, it is obvious that any device whicl 
tend to prevent this vacuum, or to decrease the sheerinf 
would help in a degree to maintain the road, rather t 
reverse. However, Mr. West said, these effects were 
to some degree even when chains are used, and he m< 
this point only to bring out that it did not seem justif 
prohibit the use of devices by which public safety is g 
when only a questionable harm to public property is aver 



OHIOANS WANT AN ENDURANCE RUN AND A BOULEVAR1 



T-OLEDO. O.. Aug. 2 4 .-Efforts of local automobile dealers are 
1 now centered m arranging for an endurance run which will 
take place toward the close of this month. The affair will be 
entirely local, in that it will be confined to Ohio, being the 
first of its kind to be pulled off within the confines of the Buck- 
eye State. Plans already perfected call for a three days' run, 
starting from Toledo, going to Columbus for the first day, 
from Columbus to Cleveland for the second, and from Cleveland 
to Toledo for the third. No particular efforts will be made to 
secure speed, but, in the main, the same general regulations 



will be observed as those in the Glidden tour. Practic 
the factories having local agencies have arranged to par 
m the proposed endurance run. 

The very pretentious idea of constructing a grand be 
trom Cleveland through Toledo to Detroit is now r, 
some attent.on in this section. The total distance is ab 
m> es a portion of which could easilv be built at small co< 
loledo Chamber of Commerce has taken interest in the 
taking, and ,t has ascertained thai the road desired could 
at a cost of about $7,000 per mik- 
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The Rambler Demonstrating Car Tackling the Steep Grade at Lemont. 



Rambler Climbing Stunts. — A remark- 
able story comes from the Chicago rep- 
resentatives of Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., 
about the performances of their Rambler 
demonstrating car. They claim to have 
tound the steepest hill in the Middle West 
near the town of Lemont, 111., its grade be- 
ijig 50 per cent. In a recent demonstra- 
tion a four-cylinder Rambler carried five 
people up this hill. When half-way up 
the brakes were put on, locking the wheels, 
but the car slid back eleven feet of its own 
weight, ihe incline was so steep that the 
passengers in the tonneau could not stand. 

Chadwick Wins More Honors.— Ac- 
cording to dispatches received by H. B 
n< - V «™eral sa 'es manager of the 
Lhadwick Engineering works, at the Phila- 
delphia branch, the Great Chadwick Six 
achieved more hill climbing honors by 
beating out the field in the Ohio Valley 
Automobile Club's free-for-all at Wheeling, 

I ' 1 r. week - The car was entered 
1 • " Paul, an amateur owner and 
dr yer, and the Chadwick makers knew 
nothing of his entry and victory until he 
»\i n! ' j™ • , conce ™mg it as follows: 
» uJ? v lck . won "'"-climb race to-dav 
l. ™ 1 !? ,"1,2:42^; White steamer 
dm en by Paul Melchert finishing second." 
clnb ZT Was r the P rin "pal one on the 
on V^l ra i m f ,°, 1 :„ the and wa * held 

winaW Pbel i S Which is 3 stiff and 

winding grade of 1,-3 miles. By finishing 

the Paul a ; ,d , his Chadwick become 

i.y the cTub° rs ° f the silver trophy offercd 

fronfnvT 8 ' 8 A «straUa.-Word comes 
Caowchm! T faCt0ry 0f the Continental 
that w„" fl Company, Hanover, Germany, 
ac?o« n has , kee , n receivcd th ere of a trip 
across Queensland, Australia, by the Hon 

Co„,inen a r ti?e, a 'tw 1 Wi,h 
rear and V ese were '5° mm. 

the roads "? mm \_ Uoat - a " d although 

5 coo-mill T ' th ? , tlr . es came through the 

weaT no ri„. P W " h but little Perceptible 

necessarv r t l placements having been found 

over SStril ngh ° l,t the entire dista "«, 
" s,r etches never seen by an auto. 

Wheeler C 0 a f b w? te, [ 9 0ntr «t.-F. H. 

eenth - cW rf , Schebler earbureter. re- 
y eiosed a contract with the Buick 



Company, of Flint, Mich., for 21,000 car- 
bureters for the Buick- 1909 product. 

Field for Large Cars.— "There is still 
a large field to be filled by automobiles of 
the pleasure car type, and it is a mistake 
to think that the demand has nearly 
reached its limits," says James Joyce, man- 
ager of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany's automobile department. "There is 
a demand of remarkable proportions for 
low-priced cars from persons who never 
owned a car before, and there is still an 
astonishing number of well-to-do persons 
who have not yet joined the ranks of the 
automobilists. Many of the latter will have 
nothing less than the very best when they 
get ready to buy, and the demand from 
them for cars of distinctively high qual- 
ity will be added to that steady demand 
for cars of the exclusive class which comes 
from those who have had from one to 
four years' experience with various grades 
of cars, and have learned the economy of 
buying what costs least to maintain regard- 
less of the initial price." 

Shock Absorbers en Tour.— The 

"Shock Absorbers," a band of Philadelphia 
automobile writers, will journey to the 
Vanderbilt elimination trials in October in 
a White steam opera 'bus, camping out on 
the road. They will carry a tent and a 
chef, with a full commissary department, 
and will be delightfully independent of the 
grasping Long Islanders. All will be 
dressed in white suits, caps and neckties, 
and the car will be dubbed "The Water 
Wagon." The party will include Harry 
Lasher, E. K. Gilchrist, Jack Hiscock, H. 
McK. White, Richard Kain. John A. 
Clcary, E. H. Leach, George W. Daly, W. 
Blackman, Clyde Woolson, Robert Turner. 
H. W. Sharp, I. C. Minford and Harrv 
J. DeBear. 

Maxim's Noiseless Gun Tested. — Offi- 
cial tests of Hiram Percy Maxim's new 
noiseless rifle were made at Springfield, 
Mass., a few days ago, and showed that 
while the ordinary rifle could be heard 
3 1-4 miles away, the Maxim rifle's only 
indication of its oresence was a mere click, 
not distinguishable further than 1,500 yards 
away. The tests were made at the "Six- 
teen Acres" range, under the supervision 
of Major Kenneth Morgan, U. S. A., and 
proved very satisfactory. 
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Where Prominence Has Its Draw, 
backs. — "It must be very line to so pre- 
dominate in your field of manufacturing 
that when anybody thinks of a 'steam car' 
they think of the White," said a prominent 
gasoline car manufacturer a few days ago 
to Windsor T. White, president of The 
White Company. "It is a fine thing, and 
yet there are times when we wish that the 
public would keep in mind that there are 
other makes of steam cars," replied Mr. 
White. "As you well know, in the early 
days of the industry, a lot of steam auto- 
mobiles with ordinary boil;rs were built 
by incompetent people. Most of these cars, 
of course, went to the scrap-heap long ago. 
But every once in a while some one digs 
up one of these obsolete steamers and 
fixes it so that it will run. Sooner or 
later— generally sooner — something happens 
to this 'steam automobile,' and we are 
niorc than likely to get the discredit for 
it. For example, about two weeks ago 
an old Geneva steamer blew up near Pains- 
ville, O., with disastrous results. The pub- 
lished reports of the accident spoke of a 
'steam machine blowing up,' and some peo- 
ple who do not know our car and who, 
therefore, do not realize that such a thing 
is an absolute impossibility with the White, 
thought that one of our machines was in- 
volved. If these people had given any 
thought to the old crude steam cars, they 
would undoubtedly have placed the blame 
where it belongs." 

Bretton Woods, N. H., Garage.— With 
the exception of the garage in Boston 
which was made from the old depot of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, the establish- 
ment at Bretton Woods is said to have 
the greatest amount of floor space that 
any establishment of the kind in the coun- 
try can boast, while it is said that its daily 
business is equal to that of the largest 
metropolitan garages. With its 30-foot 
aisle, extending 220 feet from door to door, 
and its two long lines of cars in their 
"stalls" against each wall, the garage is 
a sight for the curious, as the cars are 
constantly coming in and out. In the rear 
there is a 55 by 60- foot machine shop. 

Minnesota Road Law Void. — The Min- 
nesota Supreme Court has declared the 
county superintendent of highways law, 
enacted in 1907, unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it is not general legislation, 
as it applies only to counties of under 
200,000 population. This law abolished 
the system of road supervisors selected by 
township and county boards, and provided 
for the appointment of county superintend- 
ents at a proper compensation. Experts 
had been appointed in many counties, and 
systematic road improvement was being 
undertaken. Steps will be taken at once 
to frame a new law. 

Another Parts Maker.— The McCue 
Company of Hartford, Conn., which has 
been building gears and work in the white 
for the wholesale carriage trade for fifteen 
years, is adding automobile parts to its 
line. It will supply everything which en- 
ters into the construction of an automo- 
bile, including all kinds of forgings, brake 
and control levers, hubs, bearings, i-beani 
front axles, and floating type rear axles. 

Touring in California. — The California 
Promotion Committee is prepared to sup- 
ply, without cost, to all persons interested 
in California, and who intend at some time 
to make an automobile trip in that state, 
full particulars of the routes, with photo- 
graphs, mans, guides, and other valuable 
information. A line to the committee at 
its headquarters, California Building. Union 
Square. San Francisco, is all that is neces- 
sary to receive it by return mail. 
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The New York Home of the Gyroscope. 

Gyroscope to Race.— The first entries 
for the light car race at Savannah were 
made last week by the Gvroscone Auto- 
mobile Company, through A. L. Kull, the 
general manager. This will be the first ap- 
pearance of the Gyroscope cars in the rac- 
ing field, but it is claimed that they have 
a valuable feature for this work in the 
gyroscopic action of the flywheel, which en- 
ables them to round corners at high speed 
The photograph shows the Gyroscope's 
New York home, 231 West Fifty-fourth 
Street. 

An International Auto Paper.— Such is 
La Voituretle, published in Paris by 
Georges Dupuy. As its name implies, it 
is specially devoted to the interests of 
owners of runabouts and light touring 
cars, and its articles, whether technical 
descriptive or humorous, are written by 
the best authorities and are very interest- 
ing. It contains a section in English, which 
is highly appreciated by English and 
American tourists in France. The offices 
of La Voituretle are located at 78 Rue 
Charles Laffitte, Neuilly- Paris. 

The Suggestion System.— In order to 
make it easy for the employees to give 
the company the benefit of their ideas, the 
Ulalmers-Detroit Company has inaugurat- 
ed a suggestion bureau in its factory. A 
number of small registers, such as are 
used m many stores for making duplicate 
copies of bills, have been placed in conve- 
nient positions, and the employees are in- 
vited to_ write on these any suggestions they 
may wish 0 make regarding the work 
hey are doing Prizes are awarded quar 
terly for the best suggestions. 

Gramm-Logan Makes Announcement. 
—The Gramm-Logan Motor Car ComDanv 
the formation of which was announced last 
week, announces that it is located at Bow- 

tXh «* ? h ' 0 ' a ft w miles so >»h of 
Toledo affording excellent shipping facili- 
ties. J. B. Wilson, a man of great busi- 

n 3 e , S , S v e R Pe A en r ' 15 pr | sident of the com- 
pany B. A. Gramm, formerly of the Lo- 
gan Motor Car Company, is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and Fred Bis 
antz, superintendent. 

Dog-Hunting by Auto.-Henry Mower, 
the stray do? commissioner of Worcester 
Mass., was badly rushed with his work last 
week. The accumulation of jobs in various 
parts of the city looked hopeless until he 
had the bright idea of obtaining an auto 
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The way he is now chasing around the 
city and mowing down the long list of de- 
linquent dog-tax payers is creating a com- 
motion in the city treasurer's office. 

Campaigning in Auto. — Governor Fred 
M. Warner, of Michigan, who is making 
a vigorous campaign for reelection, uses a 
Jackson automobile to carry him to the 
towns where he is due to make speeches. 
During the past two months he has cov- 
ered thousands of miles in this way and 
has made addresses in hundreds of towns 
and villages which he could not possibly 
have reached in the same length of time 
by any other means of conveyance. Mrs. 
Warner and Lieutenant-Governor Kelley 
frequently accompany him. The Governor 
has no fear of prejudicing the farmers by 
lus use of the automobile, as many of the 
country people in the State own cars. 

Quick Mail Delivery.— From Sufneld, 
111 the Connecticut tobacco belt, comes the 
news of a wide-awake rural mail carrier 
who has given up horses for the more 
speedy automobile. The carrier is himself 
a tobacco cultivator and he claims that 
the automobile saves him three hours, 
which he is enabled to devote to the cul- 
tivation of the "weed." He says it costs 
him just eighteen cents a day to operate the 
automobile, and horses cost him a dollar. 

Goodrich New York Headquarters.— 
u . Goodrlch Company, Akron, 0., 
will shortly erect a six-story building in 
New York City exclusively for its metro- 
politan headquarters. The site at 1776- 
1778 Broadway, now covered by the build- 
ings occupied by the Stoddard-Dayton Re- 
nault and Ajax-Grieb agencies, has been 
acquired, and the buildings themselves will 
be torn down to make way for a new 
structure erected especially for the pur- 
poses of the tire makers. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich—This company's io<5 
catalog is a neat and business-like booklet 
w hout any exaggerated "fine language," 
but crammed full of just the kind of in- 
formation the average buyer wants. The 
first and larger part is devoted to the new 
Chalmers-Detroit 30, which has created 
such a sensation in the trade. A brief 
explanation of the company's policy for 
the coming year, and of their purpose in 
bringing out the car, is followed by a 
thorough , and painstaking description, not 
too technical, and illustrated by a profusion 
of views of the motor, gears, and 1 cfaSSE 
from every possible position The part 
of the catalog describing the ChalmerV 
Detroit 40 is not so detailed as f^car" 
is practically unchanged from ast year and 
he company expects that the reputation 
the car has already acquired will lVt.S 
cient to sell the output 6 Suffi " 

1 V- Company. New York R T v 

ball bearings form the subject of a "1, " X' 
some catalog issued by this rL„ 
which holds the American ag ncv TheTe 
bearings are of the radial £ L , 
distinguished by the mean. S ? are 
arate the balli-a ring of ?■ 
metal cast around themVer ttytrf'aT 
ranged in their proper positions The cata 

dimensions loads and'pri e! ' a'nd 'afso 
drawings showing various applications 

Michigan Automobile ComDanv tm 
Kalamazoo, Mich._A neat liJfu h ■ , d ' 
comes from this company rW boo ^ let 
planetary transmissions * h , eir 
These gears arc marl" i, tw "s^f 'l* 
either shaft or chain drive The nl ' , for 
Pinions are arranged on%he "wefcw'n' 
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Ball system, with a triple-plate type ci 
high speed clutch, cast iron against fa 
The smaller size is especially adapted to 
high wheel buggy autos. 

IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES 
Cadillac. — Brown & Underwood, Ke» 
Haven, Conn., agents for the Cadillac, ml] 
move into their new quarters at Broadmy 
and Dixwcll avenue about October 1. 

Chalmers-Detroit.— D. B. Dey and u 

T. Fenton have formed a partnership and 
will represent the Chalmers-Detroit line 
in Hightstown, X. J. 

Continental.— The Continental Caou 
chouc Company is about to open an agencv 
in Los Angeles, Cal., which will be placid 
in charge of E. L. De Camp. 

Havoline Oil.— T. E. Tomlinson, * 
secretary and general manager of the Hav- 
oline Oil Company, reports that he ha- 
made arrangements with W. P. Fuller i 
Co., of San Francisco, to take the agencv 
of Havoline oil on the Pacific Coasl, and 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Studebaker. — The Studebaker Brother- 
Company has just acquired a piece of prop 
erty at tne corner of Alden and Chapman 
streets, Portland, Ore., and will immediate- 
ly begin the erection of a brick garage. 

White. — An agency of the White Com 
pany has just been established in Sat 
Diego, Cal. It is under the management oi 
Earl Pfiefer. 

PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

F. D. Stidham, for a number of year- 
with the Cadillac Motor Car Company, Dt- 
troit, Mich., and recently the chief ot> 
server in the A. A. A. tour, has just been 
appointed manager of sales for the automo 
bile and motor boat departments by Stan- 
ley & Patterson, 23 Murray street, New 
York City. Mr. Stidham will devote 1 
large part of his time to the sale of uV 
Patterson "Wireless" dry battery holder 

C. H. Smith— C. S. Calvert.— The Win 
ton Motor Carriage Company has engaged 
G. H. Smith and C. S. Calvert to cover 
Eastern and Western territory, respective 
ly. Mr. Smith was formerly Philadelphia 
manager for the White, and Mr. Calven 
for years sold Wintons in Newark, N. J. 

C. C. Crispen, who has been connected 
with the Pennsylvania Automobile Com- 
pany for the past five years, has recently 
severed his connection with that concern 
An announcement of his future plans ™ 
be made shortly. 

George Arbuckle has been appointed 
appointed chief of the Winton supervisor 
by Sales Manager Churchill. Mr. Arbuckk 
has been on the Winton staff since 190-' 
company handles the Stoddard-Dayton. 

George R. Moran, well known in the 
automobile industry, has accepted the posi- 
tion of sales manager of the Alamo An- 
tomobile Company, San Antonio, Tex. w 
company handles the Stoddard-Dayton tor 
that territory. 

H. Oscar Brown, formerly the Phila- 
delphia agent of the American Locomoti" 
Company, Providence, R. I., has joined UK 
sales forces of the Bergdoll Motor U' 
Company in the Quaker City. 

William Cadzow, formerly with uV 
Wyckoff, Church and Partridge Company 
lias joined the Yonkers Auto Station- 
Yonkers, N. Y., Westchester county agent- 
for the Stearns and the C. G. V. 
_W. J. Coghlan— C. A. Duerr.-Mr 
Coghlan and Mr. Duerr are again asso 
anted as Xew York agents for the Moon 
They formerly handled the Royal Toon" 
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Prest-O-Carbon Remover— This is one 
of the latest specialties being introduced 
by the Prest-O-Lite Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. The purpose of the preparation is to 
effect a thorough removal of all carbon 
from cylinder heads, pistons, valves and 
other parts without the usual labor of tak- 
ina: the engine down and scraping. The 
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TWO NEW ' PRESTO SPECIALTIES. 

compression space of the cylinder is filled 
with the Carbon Remover, which is allowed 
to stand for 30 minutes, and is then re- 
moved. After this the motor is run with 
the spark retarded and the throttle wide 
open, and the carbon, which has been dis- 
solved and loosened, is blown out the ex- 
haust. The makers guarantee that a single 
treatment is sufficient to remove every par- 
ticle of carbon. It does not contain kero- 
sene, but is a new combination of chemicals, 
and may be used several times before losing 
its strength. It is applied with an oil gun 
and removed in the same manner. It is 
put up in gallon, half-gallon and quart 
cans Another specialty just placed on the 
market by this company is the Prest-O- 
Lite instantaneous detachable tank band, 
which fastens with a hinged thumbscrew, 
so that the tank may be put on and taken 
• "!, a *, ractlon of the time formerly re- 
quired. The new band is sold at the same 
price as the old style, and may be had from 
any dealer handling the Prest-O-Lite line. 

Gordon New England Tire Cover.— 

this is one of the many specialties manu- 
factured by the Vehicle Apron & Hood 
Lompany, of Columbus, 0. As shown by 
me accompanying illustration, it has been 
designed with a view 
to making the process 
of placing a tire in 
the coyer or removing 
a tire from its cover 
a much shorter and 
more convenient oper- 
ation than is the case 
with other methods 
of fastening. Snap 
fasteners are e m - 
ployed and they are 
placed on the cover 
in a position where 
they will come on the 
tread of the tire, thus 
affording a firm 
ground on which to 
press down in clos- 
ing them. The tire 
111 its cover may thus 
be laid down on or 
against any polished 
surface without any 
Hanger of marring it. 
Other specialties made 
by the same firm are 
■ protectors, Gordon 

mobile" tonlionrt r* } ag ' ■ Gordon aut °- 
p h00d ' Gordon tire bands, Gor- 




COHDOK TIRE COVER. 

•lie Gordon slecv 



don automobile cape aprons and plain flat 
covers, also Gordon tool and inner tube 
cases and "fits all" lamp covers. All of 
these specialties are made of various 
grades of fabric and in a number of sizes 
to fit standard requirements. 



The Vacuum Muffler. — Although not 
differing outwardly from the usual type of 
muffler, the "Vacuum" made by J. A. and 
C. A. Xardell, of Utica, N. Y., is con- 
structed on an entirely different principle. 
The interior is divided into two chambers; 
in the first the force of the exhaust is 
utilized in such a way as to create a par- 
tial vacuum, and in the second the noise 
of the explosions is muffled. The vacuum 
chamber acts to increase the freedom of 
the exhaust and clear the cylinder more 
completely of burnt gases. The mufflers 
ire made in two sizes, for engines of 
above and below 15 horsepower. 



Kempshall Non-Skid Tires.— This is a 
patented tire of English • manufacture, for 
which Cryder & Company, Park avenue and 
Sixty-third street, are the American agents. 
As will be apparent from the accompanying 
illustration, its chief feature lies in the pe- 
culiarly formed tread which differs radi- 
cally from anything of the kind previously 
brought out, and which is said to make this 
tire superior to the usual steel-studded type 
as a preventive of side-slip and skidding. 
The tire itself consists of seven layers of 
special fabric interposed between layers of 




THE KEMPSHALL NON-SKID TREAD. 

rubber, the manner in which the pile is 
firmly united into one integral whole being 
the subject of another of Mr. Kempshall's 
numerous patents. Owing to the increased 
amount of radiating surface, the Kempshall 
tire is said not to heat to the same extent 
as the ordinary type. 



Front Springs for Fords. — As a means 
of improving the forward suspension of the 
Ford runabouts, the Special Motor Vehicle 
Company, 223 East Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., has just brought out what they 
term "Shumard's front springs for Ford 
runabouts." These are of the usual full 
elliptic pattern and are supplied complete 
with all the necessary fittings for placing 
on the car, while the makers also supply 
detailed instructions so that the majority of 
autoists who are able to handle simple tools 
will find the operation one that easily lies 
with the scope of their mechanical powers. 



"Michigan" Planetary Gears. — These 
arc the product of the Michigan Automo- 
bile Company, Ltd., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
are designed for either chain or shaft drive. 
Type K is made for cars of 12 to 20 horse- 
power, while Type L is for lighter work, 
ranging from 6 to 12 horsepower, and is 
especially adapted to the use of the buggy 
type of car. Either is supplied with the 
sprocket next to the flange of the main 
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shaft and the clutch cone 011 the opposite 
end, or vice versa. The gears can also be 
made to fit a desired location by providing 
different lengths of shaft, different sizes 
of flanges and also different sprockets. The 
Michigan company is licensed to manufac- 
ture planetary gears of this type under the 
Ball patents, and their specialty is turn- 
ing out large quantities to manufacturers' 
specifications, their plant being particularly 
adapted to this purpose. They are also 




POPULAR-PRICED PREST-O-LITE TANK. 

large makers of special designs of trans- 
missions, jackshafts, rear axles with chain 
or bevel gear drive, and a combination of 
these various parts, as well as sliding gear 
sets of the selective type. The company is 
also in a position to turn out gasoline mo- 
tors of from one to six cylinders. Some 
of the details of the Type K planetary gear 
will be of interest. The main shaft is drop- 
forged from 35 to 40-point carbon open 
hearth steel of best quality, and is made 
integral with its flange. It is hardened, as 
is also the cone, made from machine steel, 
while the gears are turned out in the same 
manner, and are all bronze bushed; the 
clutch dogs are of hardened tool steel. The 
clutch plates are of steel, cast iron and red 
fiber; they are of good size and afford 
ample friction surface. 



Challenge "V" Type Belt.— This is one 
of the products of S. F. Heath & Com- 
pany, 2§8 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass., 
and is specially offered for motorcycle and 
automobile use. They are made of spe- 
cially selected hides, tanned by a secret pro- 
cess to produce the maximum tensile 
strength, and they are not only waterproof, 
but also resist the action of steam, oil, 
gases and alkalies to a remarkable extent. 
The permanent stretch of a Challenge belt 
in service is so little and their power of rc- 




JIEATH'S CHALLENGE 'V TYPE BELT. 



covering their normal tension when idle is 
so great that any slackness is usually taken 
up after a short rest, usually over night. 
As they are specially designed to prevent 
slipping, no idler is required. For the 
transmission of power on the motorcycle 
and for fan use on the auto the makers 
claim that they have no superior. The 
same company also supplies belts of the flat 
type, using the special Challenge leather. 
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Abrahams-Mason Co 81 

Acetylene Gas Illuminating Co. 50 

Acme Motor Car Co 54 

Adams Co 54 

Aerocar Motor Co 54 

Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co 96 

Amercian. Ball Bearing Co 84 

Am. Brass & Alum. Works 50 

American Bronze Co 84 

American Motor Truck Co 87 

Anderson Forge & Machine Co. 50 

Appliance Mfg. Co 58 

Ashtabula Bow Socket Co 51 

Ashton Valve Co 50 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Works 104 

Audel & Co 58 

Austin Automobile Co 102 

Auto Car Equipment Co 88 

Auto Novelty and Supply Co. . . 49 

Auto Pump Co 66 

Autocar Co 90 

Avery Portable Lighting Co 65 

Bailey & Co., C. J 44 

Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co 64 

Bartholomew Co 83 

Beamer Mfg. Co 67 

Beaver Mfg. Co 59 

Behen - Faught Motor Car 

Equipment Co is. 

Rellfuss Motor Co 68 

Bi-Motor Equipment Co 91 

Black Mfg. Co 68 

Blue Book 48 

Bosch Magneto Co 92 

Boston Auto Gage Co 49 

Bowers Co., F. E 61 

Bowser & Co., S. F 86 

Boyle & Co., John 98 

Brennan Motor Co 87 

Bretz & Co., J. s ! 65 

Brown Co 52 

Brown & Co., S. N '.'.'."' 61 

Brownell Motor Co., F. A 51 

Brush Runabout Co 110-111 

Buckeye Jack Mfg. Co 59 

Buckeye Mfg. Co 54 

Bullard Specialty Co ' 56 

Buob & Scheu 51 

Burrowes & Co., E. T 60 

Cadillac Motor Car Co 64 

Cameron Car Co jrr 

Chadwlck Engineering Work's! 70 

Chandlee & Chandlee 5s 

Chase Motor Truck Co " 83 

Chicago Auto Top Co " ' 47 

Chicago & Alton Ry " g-> 

Cleanola Co '57 

Cleveland-Canton Spring Co'." 68 

Columbia Lubricants Co 66 

Comptolr d'Innovatlons pour 

Automobiles 

Conn. Tel. & Elec. Co...'!.'!"' 94 
Continental Caoutchouc Co 55 
Continental Motor Mfg Co ' 54 
Corbln Motor Vehicle Corp!.'" 83 
Cornish-Friedburg Motor Car. . 54 
Correspondence School of Mo- 
tor Car Practice 47 

Cowles & Co., c 40 

Cullman Wheel Co !!!!!! 50 

Dayton Motor Car Co. . . 8" 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 95 

De Luxe Motor Car Co.. " 54 
Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat 

Co o, 

Detroit Steering Wheel Co'.!;' 94 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co 50 
Diamond Rubber Co fig 



Dietz Co., R. E 61 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 57 

Dorrls Motor Cor Co 82 

Dow Tire Co 89 

Duff Mfg. Co 56 

Duplex Co 60 

Duplex Coil Co 49 

Eberman Auto Appliance Co 56 

Eco Mfg. Co 57 

Echo Horn Co 71 

Eclipse Machine Co 51 

Edison Auto Accessories Co... 49 

Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co 50 

Eldredge Electric Mfg. Co 65 

Electro Importing Co 69 

Elite Mfg. Co i;8 

Ellsworth. J. M 105 

Elmore Mfg. Co 71 

Empire Automobile Tire Co'.!! 88 

Empire State Tire Co 51 

Empire Wheel Works 51 

Everett-Metzger-Flanders Co. 

, , 76-77-78-79 
Excelsior Supply Co 57 

Factory Sales Corporation 92 

>ay, Thos. J 52 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co!!! 66 

Flsk Rubber Co 91 

Flentje, Ernst ' 67 

Forest City Motor Car Co 90 

Franklin Mfg. Co., H. H 109 

French Mfg. Co 59 

G. L. Economizer Co 58 

G & J Tire Co 85 

Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co 93 

Gaeth Automobile Co 93 

Gearless Motor Car Co • 85 

Gelszler Bros 49 

Gemmer Mfg. Co ! ! . ' 84 

General Accumulator and Bat- 
tery Co j2 

Gibney & Bros.. Jas. L !' 50 

Gilbert Mfg. Co 61 

Glass-Front Cleaner Mfg. Co.!. 67 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 7. Cover 

Grout Auto Co 64 

Gyroscope Automobile Co 54 

Ham Mfg. Co.. C. T. 94 

Hans Co., E. E. . 71 
Hardy Co., The R. E"! !!!!!!!!! 51 

Harris Oil Co.. A. W 96 

Hartford Rubber Works Co... 69 
Hartford Suspension Co. . . 56 

Haynes Automobile Co 89 

Healy Leather Tire Co 55 

Heinze Electric Co <n 

Henrichs Novelty Co .'!" 66 

Herz & Co .... S 

Hess-Bright Co !.!!"*'■ 50 

Hicks Speed Indicator Co.... 75 
Hoffman. Geo. w . iq 

Holley Bros. Co '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.m 

Holsman Automobile Co 64 

Douglas Manor Inn 81 

Hotel Gibson «1 

Hotel Ponchartraln... !!!!!"" If 
Hotel Whlttief Inn.... " Sf 

Howard Motor Works \i 

Hoyt Electrical Ins. Co.... " 68 

Hune Carriage Co 64 

Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co..!! 50 
Imperial Motor Car Co „4 
Indestructible Steel Wheel Co' 51 
Jackson Automobile Co... 54 

Jeffery De-Witt Co " " ij 

Jeffrey & Co.. Thos. B !"]06 

Jenelck Motor Mfg. Co 5? 
Jones, w. Herbert.. J5 

Jones Speedometer In 

Joyce-Cridland Co !!!! jji 

K. W. Ignition Co 93 

Kellom Co.. Chas. F 61 

Keystone Lubricating Co.!!" 65 



K .'. mbi li 1 Tlre Cttse Co 61 Raimes & Co 

King Top Mfg. Co 51 Rainier Motor Car 

Klnsey Mfg. Co 60 Rajah Auto Supplv 

Kissel Motor Car Co 82 Randall-Falchney '< 

Konigslow, Otto 49 Remy Electric Co. 

Lavalette & Co 56 Renault Freres. ... . 

Lavigne Mfg. Co ! 64 Republic Rubber <: 

Lear Automobile Co.. Oscar.. 64 Richardson Engine< 

Leather Tire Goods Co 55 Robert Instrument 

Llpman Mfg. Co 49 Royal Equipment 0 

Lobee Pump Co 68 "uehmore Dynamo 

Locke & Co 65 Salisbury Wheel & 

Lockwood Bros 51 Samson Leather Til 

Locomobile Co 54 Schug Electric Co. 

London Auto Supply Co 51 Selden Motor Veliii 

Long Mfg. Co 67 Slmler Co., C. \ 

M. & M. Mfg. Co 87 Shawer Co 

Macbeth Evans Glass Co 95 s ' re no Co 

Manhattan Screw & Stamping 49 ' s "'° Carburetor Mf| 
Manhattan Storage Co. 49 s 'ama Tire Protect 

Marvel Mfg. Co ' ' 86 Smith Co., A. O... 

Mason Motor Car Co.. 83 Spacke Machine Co 

Masury & Son. John W. 91 Spare Motor Wheel 

Matheson Motor Car Co. 94 Special Motor Velii 

Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co . . ' 107 Speed Changing Pu 

Mayo Radiator Co Cover Speedwell Motor Ca 

McCord & Co. 65 Spicer Universal Jol 

Mechanical & Elec. Mfg Co" 67 Splltdorf, C. F 

Merchant & Evans Co ' ' 67 Sprague Umbrella 

Merritt & Co " 49 Spring Strap Co.. 

Metropolitan Automobile Guide 48 Standard Automat! 

Mezger, C. A 56 Standard Co 

MIchelln Tire Co !!!! 56 Standard Conneclln 

Midland Motor Car Co 82 Standard Welding 

Miller & Starr !! 59 Stanley & Patters* 

Miller Bros "51 Star Speedometer 1 

Miller, Chas. K. !! «8 Stearns. F - B 

Mitchell Motor Car Co 54 Stevens-Duryea C<i 
Model Automobile Co 54 Stromberg Motor I 

Mollne Automobile Co 104 Studebaker Automo 

Moon Motor Car Co.. 64 Success Auto Bugg] 

Mora Motor Car Co Cover Supplementary Splr 

-Morgan & Wright 80 Swlnehart Clincher 

Morrlson-Illker Mrg Co 62 Syracuse Alum. & i 

Mosler * Co.. A. R !::;;:: 61 Thomas Motor Co.. 

Moss Photo Lngraving Co 90 Thompson Sons Co. 

mS ' or _ Cllr Specialty Co 71 Tlmken Roller Bear 

Km..; Cl'ncher Tire & Rub. Co. 55 Torbensen Motor a 

Mutty Co., L. J 51 Tray Plate Battery 

National Auto Accessories Co 49 Trebert Gas Engin. 

National Motor Vehicle Co " 3? Trenton Rubber Mf 

National Oil Pump & Tank Co 50 Tucker, C. F 

Neustadt Auto & Supply CoT. 66 T >'« ert Co - K - A 

VorrtvLi/ ?P ark Plu « <*>•••• 60 Uncas Specialty Cc 

Swi, e * Marmon Co 54 Utility Co 

iVmtn'n'^ M 1 t0I k & Mf K- Co... 50 U. S. Fastener Co., 

N U Y G Sr' Works t2 Ve " ler Mf 8- Co..., 

n,n.„i « . 56 Vehicle Specialty C 

K™. J 'o«o>- Car Co 54 Victor Clutcli Comp 

Olds iT", 50 Victor Tire Tracllo, 

rilLri.»°i tor . V : orks 54 Victor Lamp Co.... 

overland Automobile Co 7? n- , . 

Owen & Co m m I. Warner Instrument 

Pnck.,,-,7 ". . 5a Watt-Detroit Carbu 

Pactarrt E ,' e ,' trl< ;. Co 51 Waukesha Motor 

Pa"ie irn,^ 0 "!'! Car Co 103 Wayne Automi e 

Pnfmri?- 2 DroD F "<K>- Co... 47 Wceher Mfg. Works 

Parish a n," Ke , r Mf «- Co 54 Weed Chain Tire <; 

Parker Mf? ,I i? ham "° wel< h Motor Car C 

Co 84 Western Motor Co. 

Peerless v^'rP Co Weston Elec. lnslrui 

Perfect?™ x- or Si",' c 0 Cover Wetherill Finished c 

Perklni n Non -Skid Climber.. 57 Wheeler & Schehler 

PeLgeot Fr m JPi Je11 Co 56 White Co 

Pfanstiehf F^ S - V u 50 White & Bagley Co 

Plcrome H If % Moratory. . . 51 Whitney Mfg. Co... 

P erc^ p, ,\ A " l A° 50 Wlllard Storage Bat 

Poneer 55 Windsor Mfg Co... 

Pirelli & B c 0 SS Woi ' k " 50 Winshlp. w. W.... 

PittsfleM c™V 55 W'inton Motor Carrio 

PopeMI,^ 11 Co11 Co 59 Witherbee Igniter C 

Prest-O-Lite Co 73 Wyman & Gordon < 

Quinbv Co j V, 98 »"-dell. J. A. & C. . 

Radio ' Ban erv Co V- M ° t0r Car °" 

*•• Zimmerman Jlfg. Cc 
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Start of the Annual Endurance Run of the Winnipeg Automobile Club, the Most Successful In Its History. 



Vyi.\MPEG, Man., Aug. 25.— The Winnipeg Automobile 
Club's annual endurance run for 1908 took place from Au- 
gust 15 to 18, over an extremely trying course, 425 miles in 
length. Twenty-two cars were entered for the event, as follows : 
Oldsmobile, J. Maw. 
Oldsmobile, John Moran. 



OMsmobile, D. B. Sprague. 
Oldsmobile, D. Glasgow. 
Oldsmobile, G. Walker. 
Oldsmobile, T. Louden. 
Oldsmobile. G. A. Mitchell. 
Oldsmobile, F. Raynsford. 
Packard, Mrs. B. Nicholson. 
Packard, Hon. Robt. Rogers. 
Cadillac, Russell MacLeod. 



McLaughlin, Chas. Newton. 
McLaughlin, R. McKenzie. 
McLaughlin, W. Sweatman. 
McLaughlin, Harry Gooderham. 
McLaughlin, P. C. Hagarty. 
McLaughlin, W. Borebank. 
Russell, W. E. Wright. 
Russell, Canada Motor Co. 
Royal Tourist, W. R. Bawlf. 
Buick, E. Patterson. 
Mitchell, F. R. Newman. 



The different makes of cars represented being divided as fol- 
lows: Packard, 2; Royal Tourist, 1; Russell, 2; McLaughlin, 
6; Oldsmobile, 8; Mitchell, 1; Cadillac, 1; Buick, 1. 

Four cars finished with an absolutely perfect score, they being : 

'Mrs. Nicholson's Packard. 

Hon. Robt. Rogers's Packard. 

W. E. Wright's Russell. 

J- Maw's Oldsmobile. 

The judges in making their award decided that these four 
cars should be asked to go through a further trial in order to 
decide the winner of the Oldsmobile trophy and the silver cup 
which goes to the car taking first place, and another cup pre- 
sented for the second. This will in all probability be run off 
th r ? te . mber 5 and 6 ' the two days preceding the date fixed for 

e Dunlop trophy race, which is a speed event and is scheduled 
tor September 7. 

How the Tour Progressed from Start to Finish. 

The twenty-two cars left Winnipeg at 8:40 a.m., August 15, 
e nrst day's run being to Brandon, distant 142 miles. All 
e cars made the trip without trouble except with tires, with 
e cxce P"°n of G. Mitchell's Oldsmobile, which broke the hub 

was °h ' d " Ving Whed and was he,d up untiI a new wheel 
0 tamed from Winnipeg, the car coming on after repairs 

" made - rejoining the main body at Brandon on Sunday 



morning and finishing the tour without any further trouble. 
The route during the latter portion of Saturday's run was of 
a very trying nature, being of a very up-and-down character, the 
road surface being loose and sandy, making the work on the 
engines of an extremely arduous nature. Sunday was spent in 
Brandon, not being included in the tour proper. 

Monday the start from Brandon was fixed for 8 o'clock sharp, 
and prompt to time all the cars were in position waiting for the 
pathfinder to get ahead of the main body. During the wait 
Mayor Clements of Brandon, accompanying A. W. Elliott of 
Brandon in his Chatham car, joined the tourists and a big 
Thomas touring car loaded with prominent citizens of Brandon 
was also in evidence for the purpose of escorting the tourists 
on the first twenty miles of the day's run. 

Twenty-two miles from Brandon, the home of W. Carroll. 
M. P. P., "Father of the Manitoba Motor Act," was reached, 
and here the tourists met with a most hearty reception, which 
included refreshments. This act of courtesy was highly appre- 
ciated by the tourists, showing as it did the large-minded man- 
ner in which automobilists are treated by the farming class, of 
wnich Mr. Carroll is a most prominent figure. In fact, all 
through the tour the farmers along the route suspended their 
harvesting operations to cheer the tourists as they passed by. 

Newton's McLaughlin came to grief between Minto and Bois- 
sevain, with a connecting rod seized, due to overheating, but the 
repair car with its excellent staff of mechanics managed to get 
him running again inside of five hours and both cars caught the 
crowd before the completion of the day's run. 

There Were Numerous Receptions En-Route. 

During the afternoon run receptions were the order of the 
day. nearly every town that was passed through having a recep- 
tion committee on hand to welcome the tourists and invite 
them to participate in some form of entertainment, that at Kil- 
larney being to a trip on the beautiful lake by steamer, while 
at Pilot Mound a magnificent bouquet was presented to the 
lady in the leading car by the ladies of the town, and an excel- 
lent light supper provided for the whole party. The time lost 
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Mrs. E. Nicholson's Packard. One of the Perfect Scores. 
Finished with a perfect score In Winnipeg; Auto Club's 1908 En- 
durance Run for Olds trophy. This car left Winnipeg, August 25, 
for a tour from Winnipeg to New Orleans, going by road throughout. 

on the running schedule caught the tourists in the dark with 
still twenty miles to cover, including a long climb of nearly 
two miles in length, the steepest part of the grade being about 
1 in 7, with several sharp curves rendering the task of suc- 



cessfully negotiating the hill a matter of skilful driving to pre- 
vent stalling the engine. It is doubtful whether any of the 
hill climbs in the United States could compare with this par- 
ticular hill for stiffness, and it is the intention of the Winnipeg 
Club to hold a hill climbing contest on this hill at an early date. 

When the cars arrived at Larivere at 9:45 p.m. the towns- 
people had a huge bonfire lit in order to obtain a good view 
of the cars as they arrived, and the tourists were once more 
greeted with an address of welcome, which with the acknowl- 
edgment on behalf of the Winnipeg Club by President Russell 
MacLeod, delayed the run for another 20 minutes, making it 
past 11 o'clock before the night control at Manitou was reached 
In spite of the late arrival the whole town was out waiting the 
arrival, and as the hotel accommodation was insufficient to meet 
the demand the citizens came to the rescue, the tourists being 
provided with sleeping accommodation in their homes. 

The home run was fatal to the chances of quite a number of 
competitors owing to broken springs, W. R Bawlf's Royal Tour- 
ist and Dr. Glasgow's Oldsmobile benig among those falling 
from this cause. The remainder of the run back to Winnipeg 
was covered without incident, beyond the decorating of each 
car with wheat sheaves obtained from a farm about 15 miles out 

Eighteen of the twenty-two cars finished at the Free Press 
office at 7 :35 p.m., their arrival being welcomed by a big crowd. 



POPE-HARTFORD LEADING WINNER MINNEAPOLIS CLIMB 



MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 30.— One distinct winner was 
evolved yesterday in the annual hill-climb of the Minnea- 
polis Automobile Club, which is something unique in the annals 
of this style of motor competition and which at the same time 
will prevent many from making claims not borne out by facts. 
In doing this the "Gophers" used the Chicago Motor Club 
formula, which brings out motor efficiency, the handicap being 
based on piston area multiplied by time and divided by the 
weight of the car. Using this formula, the officials of the 
contest formally awarded the chief prize in the test, the Minne- 
apolis Journal $1,000 trophy, to H. J. Clark, an amateur driver, 
•wltose 27.2-horsepower Pope-Harford showed best under the 
formula, its percentage figures of 3.53 being the lowest of the 
fifteen cars that competed in the handicap events. As figured 
under the formula the cars were rated as follows : 

Car - H.K Driver Vnt 

Pope-Hartford 27.2 H. J. Clark 3 53 

£ orb . ln ■ 32.4 Gordon Bird 4 21 

C. Nyqulst 4.30 

D. W. Onan 4.52 

B. Fawkes 4.6O 

A- C. Miller 4.73 

E. Sampson 4 go 

W. G. Benz 4 95 

G. Dorr 5 09 

W. E. Wheeler i.u 

Hofmann 5 50 

Bousneld 5 84 

" ?ft der 6.547 

Allen 6.699 

" " Jr 7.44 

in these there 



twenty-four contestants. Four of them were handicap events 
and the others were decided on straight time, the results being 
as follows: 

CLASS A, MOTOR BUGGIES, HANDICAP. 
Car and driver. Time 

Holsman, W. C. Rader . :72 

Allen :80.4 



Bulck 22 

Bulck 22 

Overland 19.6 

Stoddard-Dayton 36.1 

Rambler 32 4 

Jackson 22 

Ford 22.5 

Ford 22.5 

Plerce-Arrow 60 

Overland 19.6 

Holsman 12.4 

Schacht 14* 

Rambler 20 

classes 



P. 

L. 
W. C. 
H. B. 



Eight 



J. B. 

were provided for 



Lee, 
and 



Schacht, H. B. 

CLASS B, HANDICAP. 

Bulck, C. Nyqulst -44 2-5 

Bulck, D. W. Onan :46 

Overland, B. Fawkes :50 

Jackson, W. G. Benz -51 3-5 

Ford, G. Dorr ' : 47 

Ford w. E. Wheeler -49 4-5 

Rambler, J. B. Lee. Jr :78 4-5 

CLASS C, HANDICAP. 

Pope-Hartford. H. J. Clark :43 4-6 

Corbln, G. Bird ..... :33 2-6 

Rambler, E. Simpson : 45 4-6 

CLASS D, HANDICAP. 

A. C. Miller :35 

CLASS E, HANDICAP. 

Hofmann :37 

CLASS F, FREE-FOR-ALL. 

Hofmann :38 3-5 

CLASS G, FREE-FOR-ALL. 
Corbln. G. Bird .33 2-5 

Stoddard-Dayton, A. C.' ' Miller ! \\V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. :35 

CLASS H, HANDICAP. 
Pope-Hartford. H. J Clark 

Overland, L. BoSsfleld i. ^.V./. ii! \ " ::" \ \ \ \\\\;\ \ m 

CLASS I. FREE-FOR-ALL. 
Moon, G. H. Seelpv .sn 
were Rambler, J. RLee*' jr": " WW. \ \ W \ \ \ WWWWW " "l 4-5 



Stoddard-Dayton, 
Plerce-Arrow, P. 
Plerce-Arrow, P. 



r> V way of demonstrating the running qualities and mechanical 
V efficiency of fully equipped stock cars of the various models 
that may be entered, the New York Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion is to promote Wednesday and Thursday, September 16-17 
a combined road test and pleasure run around Long Island 

Roughly estimated, the two days' tour will cover some 275 
miles. The first day the course will be along the south shore of 
the island, with a noonday clambake at Blue Point and a mam- 
moth ox roast at Montauk Point, the night stop. On the return 
trip the caravan will cross to the north shore from Good Ground 
and stop for luncheon at Riverhead. 

The cars will be divided into six price classes, with an added 



Pet 
6.54T 
6.599 



4.52 
(.60 
4.95 
5.09 
5.18 
7.44 



4.21 
4.90 



4.73 



5.50 



3.47 
5.81 



OPEN RUN AROUND LONG ISLAND TO TEST STOCK CARS 



class for taxicabs carrying two passengers and a driver. The 
classification will be: Class A, $850 or less; class B, $851 to 
$1,250; class C, $1,251 to $2,000; class D, $2,001 to $3,000; class E, 
$3,ooi to $4,000, and class F, $4,000 and over. The taxicabs will 
be grouped under class G. The classes will be further sub- 
divided according to their passenger-carrying and load capacity. 
There will be a liberal time schedule and time limit. 

The management of the run has been placed in the hands of 
W. J. Morgan and the working out«of the technical details has 
been entrusted to Alex. Schwalbach, who as secretary may be 
addressed at the Thoroughfare Building, Broadway and Fifty- 
seventh street. 
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OVER THE ALLEGHENIES FOR A FAST TRY-OUT 



LAST Thursday it took S. D. Waldon just 15 hours 58 min- 
utes to drive a 1909 Packard car from Pittsburg to Phila- 
delphia, thereby smashing the automobile record between those 
cities by a couple of hours. A generation past it took the rolling, 
jolting stage coach fifteen to twenty days to make this same 
304-mile journey over the AUeghenies. 

Times have changed and travel has changed, but the old 
Forbes military road, built more than a century ago across Penn- 
sylvania, has changed but little. The wildly curveting stage, 
hitting the high spots as it bumped roughly and recklessly over 
the mountains, is merely a dim recollection. The road itself is 
coming back into its own. 

Along the road's eastern part the whole country has changed 
since the colonist generals engineered its making. Valley Forge 



Bv A MODERN TRAVELER. 




waterbar. These were put on the road originally to turn the 
course of water from heavy rains into the gutter and thus pre- 
vent the washing away of the road. The road has been long 
since washed away. The waterbars now keep the rains from 
washing the loose stones off the jagged rock foundation. 

In the valley towns, whose only excuse for being seems the 
mere habit of existence, are taverns whose halls once echoed 
the boisterous merry-making of stage coach travelers; where the 
tavern keeper once poured bad wines down the dusty throats of 
thirsty stage drivers, at whose tables tired passengers once sat 
down to boiled dinners. Some of these taverns have obtained a 
new lease on life. The village loafer has been moved to the far 
corner of the bar to accommodate the begoggled motorist, down 
whose dusty throat the tavern keeper now pours bad whisky. At 
the tavern table the modern knight of the road 
feasts on fried chicken, apple butter, and other sub- 
stantial of a period before the Astor butted into 
the hotel business, but not so long ago as to have 
been forgotten when a Michigan-made stove trans- 
planted the original fireplace. 

There is Old Joe at McConnellsburg, whose mem- 
ory far exceeds his age and who recounts more 
traditions of these everlasting rocky hills than were 
ever set down in authentic history. He knows the 
man who invented the mighty brake with which the 
mountain wagons are held against perilous flight 



"Thank-You-Ma'ams" Were Numerous. 

attained a place in history and became an ever- 
lasting memorial to Washington. Gettysburg at- 
tained a place in history and became an everlast- 
ing memorial to Lincoln. Philadelphia spread her 
metropolitan airs over the vicinity, and the Forbes 
road was graced with beautiful country estates and 
well-groomed suburban towns. The Pennsylvania 
Dutchman and the Quaker covered the road's orig- 
rna clay with macadam and dotted the hillsides 
with large barns and small houses. The trolley 
worked its way into the district and the toll-gate 
changed its program to make automobiles the top- 
liner. * 

The western part of the Forbes road is the same 
t v TiTT highwa y- 11 is stiI1 a trunk line through a wild coun- 
ry, tull of rattlesnakes, trees, and rocks, where wide perspectives 
ave.no trace of habitation, cultivation, or epulation. The road is 
builT h 8 ° eS 0ver the mountain s as nearly straight as its 
uiiaers were able to make it. In some places it is simply a trav- 

is » l°u u °" the natural 'y fl at mountainside. In other places it 
thirW With difficult y in the native rock. It is fenced with 

bold! eXCePt Where !t rises above the trees and sticks 

stead 0n t<>P ° f S ° me " dge or mounta 'n crag. It rises in a 
into L aS " nt f ° r 5 a " d 6 miles at a time - sim P ] y t0 run down 
the in- y> Which is valle y on, y b y comparison, because 

whVn ? ■ ,f K high above the sea - Almost all of the clay 
scores T"?* SmUced ,h * e road has been washed away. For 
with lom * he r0ad ' s sim P'y a trail of bed rock, littered 
loose stones. Every two hundred feet there is an immense 




Forbe* Road Over AUeghenies Has Steep Grades. 

down the steep grades, and he thinks he knows the exact dialogue 
between George Washington and General Forbes when they dis- 
cussed the surveying of the highway. He makes a specialty of 
automobilists. Over 500 cars have passed through McConnells- 
burg this year. Joe has entertained nearly 300 parties and ex- 
pects to exceed that figure by the time cold weather comes. 

The man who sells everything from rattlesnake belts to self- 
rising pancake flour has added gasoline and cylinder oil to his 
list and is local authority on automobiles. He says that there 
have been more Packards over this route than any other car and 
that over thirty Packards passed through McConnellsburg during 
the last two weeks. 

Mr. Waldon's recofd run was his third trip over this road. 
Each year the Packard Motor Car Company sends its cars over 
thousands of miles of the roughest roads in general testing and 
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On Top of Little Round Top at Gettysburg. 

development work. The long, hard runs across Pennsylvania 
suggested the fitness of the Allegheny Mountain district as a 
permanent testing place. Consequently a Packard camp was 
established at McConnellsburg and three experimental Packards 
were put through their paces in that vicinity. For a fortnight 
these cars were driven by different members of the Packard 
executive staff, engineering department and men from the fac- 
tory. Different parties of Packard dealers and several Packard 
owners were brought to the camp to see the cars perform over 
Cove Mountain and other difficult stretches of road in the vicin- 
ity. So successful was the work accomplished and so extreme 
was the test given the cars that the Packard company is prepar- 
ing to erect a permanent garage on Cove Mountain, near McCon- 
nellsburg, as headquarters for future testing. 

There had been no through trips from Pittsburg to Philadel- 
phia and return until Mr. Waldon first attempted to drive a 
Packard over the road in one day. This summer he essayed to 
establish a record that would test the ability of the car in con- 
tinued hard running over a mountain road, in whose entire 300 
miles there is no chance for high speed running and on which a 
fast record must be made absolutely by steady plugging. The 
result is the present record, at which the automobilists who have 
traveled in this country marvel. 

Mr. Waldon left Pittsburg at 4 o'clock in the morning with a 
party of five in a standard touring car. The first half century 
of the trip was made before dawn over that hilly, tortuous road 
leading to Bedford Springs, which is familiar to all of last year's 
Glidden tourists. From Bedford the course turns northeastward 
through the very heart of the mountains and then runs eastward 
through Chambersburg and Gettysburg to Lancaster, where it 
strikes the famous Lancaster Pike leading into Philadelphia. 

The foothills of the Alleghenies begin immediately out of 
Pittsburg and our early morning ride was simply an unbroken 
struggle against grades and waterbars. The brakes had to be 
used on both sides of each mountain. For mile after mile the 
car would be tossed from "thank-you-marm" to "thank-you 
marm," until finally it reached the apparent top of some ridge, 
only to descend by an equally arduous road to the bottom of a 
valley, whence it would rise again through foothills and finally 
onto the last, long climb of the next mountain ridge. 

When daylight succeeded Prest-O-lite, the view from each 
height showed in the hazy distance a long, blue bank on whose 
crest an occasional break in the forest marked where the road 
25 miles away touched the clouds. "Beating it" between crests 
meant simply a continual zigzagging from one side of the road 
to the other in order to strike the waterbars obliquely and rise 
over them with undiminished speed but with lessened jolt. Up 
hill and down hill, it was the same steady 25 to 30 miles an hour, 
In one, two, three order the wheels slammed over the waterbars 
the car was yanked straight again and then pulled to the right 
of the road to take the next obstruction. ' 

There is no let-up in these waterbars. Two hundred feet 
apart they are like rough ties in a giant, railless railway between 



Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Even when the road swept down 
the eastern face of the last mountain ridge and into the rolling 
farmland of eastern Pennsylvania, even when the now leveller 
road became a comparatively smooth macadam — still the water- 
bars remained to check the flight. Record breaking continued 
just a persistent struggle against stubborn obstruction. Since 4 
o'clock in the morning Waldon had stopped only while an ex- 
ploded tire had been repaired and at noon to feed the car with 
gasoline. The human stomach had to be satisfied with a cold 
lurch carried in the car. 

Occasionally a slanting pole across the road meant a toll-gate 
and a brief respite from the bouncing, tiring journey; occasion- 
ally a small village meant a brief respite from the unpopulated 
hills or from the wearisome quietude among the apathetic Penn- 
sylvania farmers. Not until the refining influence of Philadel- 
phia was approached and the Lancaster pike had become a 
boulevard through beautiful suburban villages was there a restful 
breath or an easing up of the tense attitude that had been taken 
to conquer the roughness of a highway which was built for stage 
coaches and seems to have a natural protest against its adop- 
tion by motor cars. Then the town marshal took the place 
of the waterbars and stood with almost the same frequency on 
the road, . waiting to arrest progress if progress gave him the 
chance by violating speed laws. 

Really a record run from Pittsburg to Philadelphia should end 
at the ,city line. It seemed that night, wandering into Quaker- 
town over a smooth but uncertain way through Fairmount Park, 
that we were, trying impatiently to get done with an anticlimax. 
The noise of a big city docs not appeal strongly to the reactive 
nerves of a record breaker who has finished his job. His 
atmosphere is the wild hillside or the open road where the 
wind blows the dust across an astonished countryside. His hotel 
is the country tavern. His garage is the country hardware store, 
where gasoline is sold at prices that would make the Standard 
Oil Company blush with shame. His lights are the glaring head- 
lights which peer into the darkness before dawn or the deep 
black of midnight and tantalizingly beckon him to go on faster 
and faster into the secret paths of the mountains. 

There should be an inn at the city line; an inn for record 
breakers ; an inn like we used to have in the old mediaeval times 
when the knight errants rattled into a stone-flagged courtyard, 
jumped from tired horses and thumped into the great room 
where mine host set before them bread, meat and wine, according 
to the best style of historical novels— a room where they could 
loudly bang on the tables and, sprawling on crude benches, as 
loudly gabble over the happenings of the day. Enter then the 
record breakers, noisily: 

"What ho, varlet! Meat not steaming on the board? Think 
ye that we, who have ridden since the cock crowed, a hundred 
leagues o'er yon accursed mountains in our valiant Packard, are 
not raving with thirst and nigh to perishing of hunger? We 
have smashed the record and right heartily would we eat. Beat 
it to the kitchen, you mutt." 
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Attaching Ropes to Basket for Malecot Combination Airship. 

nARIS, Aug. 22.— It is an easy job that the eight policemen 
I and one brigadier have at the Issy-les-Mottlineaux ground 
from 4 to 6 a. m. every day, for although the Parisian is' natu- 
rally an early riser he is not equal to reaching this .distant military 
ground at daybreak. Consequently the aeronauts can opefate in 
that isolation that Wilbur Wright sighs for. * 

Captain Ferber, inventor of the Farman type of aeroplafle, has 
been busy every morning with his new biplane, construct* and 
engined by the Antoinette company. Having been recalled to 
active service, the captain has made a gift of his new machine to 
Le »agneaux, a young enthusiast, who after three trial trips 
succeeded m covering a distance of 280 yards under official obser- 
vation, thus winning the third of the prizes offered for a flight of 
not less than 200 metres. The first two were won by Delagrange 
and Bleriot. 

Ferber's machine, known as the Ferber IX, is a nearer ap- 
proach to the Wright Brothers' idea than any aeroplane built in 
r ranee. Its bearing surfaces consist exclusively of two super- 
imposed planes. There is no tail; the elevation rudder is in 
tront and the lateral rudder in the rear. On the first trials the 
glance was not perfect, the rear rudder too did not appear to 
nave any power to bring the apparatus into the wind as it should 
naye done, the aeroplane falling off whenever it was taken a 
Pomt or two out of the eye of the wind. Starting is effected by 
means ot a couple of pneumatic shod wheels in tandem and 
mounted on powerful hydraulic shock absorbers. 

bastambide-Mengin has the honor of being the first to rise in 

e air on a monoplane machine with two persons on board. 

ne performance was made at Issy one morning last week, the 

emra^ bei " g at>0ut 120 r ards - The ™chine was 

owinf? u 200 metres competition, but was unable to run 

rtta J? f° Und being C ' 0Sed at 6 °' clock > ust as the aPPa- 
^tus was ready to compete. 



of Issy, the Antoinette company 
having already secured a train- 
ing ground on an is- 
land in the Seine, 
some distance above 
Rouen. Here they have 
a length of about one 
mile by three-quarters of a mile, 
where , no. restrictions : whatever 
are in force and which cannot 
be reached by inquisitive sight- 
seers, Delagrange is looking for 
a private ground before resum- 
ing work and Farman will also 
make a change if possible. 

An aeroplane section will be 
included in the Paris automobile 
salon this year for the first time. 
The section will be a purely 
commercial affair, only current 
models of aeroplanes and aero- 
nautical motors as placed on the 
market being on exhibition. 

Issy-les-Moulineaux now has 
a hybrid in the form of a cross 
between a dirigible balloon and 
an aeroplane, a production due to the inventive genius of M. 
Malecot. It consists of a cigar-shaped gas bag inflated with hy- 
drogen and having a lifting capacity of 600 pounds, or sufficient 
to raise its machinery, two passengers and a small amount of 
ballast. But, unlike the ordinary dirigible, the Malecot machine 
does not depend entirely on the lifting power of its gas. 

Immediately below the gas bag is the aeroplane portion, con- 
sisting of a couple of parallel planes running the full length of 
the lower part of the balloon and terminated by a vertical rudder. 
Below this again is an open wooden cage on the floor of which is 
installed a four-cylinder water cooled automobile engine, the 
installation and fitting of which is exactly similar to that of a 
car, with the exception that instead of driving a rear axle the 
propeller shaft bears a two-bladed propeller at its extremity. 
The pilot and mechanic occupy basket-work chairs just to the 
rear of the dashboard and still further to the rear is the gasoline 
tank on raised brackets. 

Owing to the large bearing surface under the gas bag the appa- 
ratus naturally rises and descends vertically with a certain diffi- 
culty. Thus an ordinary balloon basket has been attached some 
distance below the engine cage, one rope going to the forward end 
of the frame, the other to the rear, and both passing over pulleys 
above the pilot's house. By these means the position of the basket 
can be varied sufficiently to raise or lower either the nose or the 
tail of the balloon and provide for ascent or descent. When sailing 



A New Aeroplane Recruit at Issy. 

recruit at Issy, the tri-plane Bousson-Borgnis, failed to 
is a c.,ri~ 1 ' m P ression 0n il s fi"t outing. The new aeroplane 
bearinl « g struc,ure . having three curved, superimposed 
" rln B surfaces with ' 



A new 
make 



huge bird. 



a strong resemblance .. to- the wings of : a 



shaoed lit. .f" front are a cou P le of ..elevation planes also 
on iVtow , W ' ngS ° f 3 birA The entir V1 p B aratt,s is mounted 
the driving -" ,a8e . e on three sma11 pneumatic tired wheels, 



b 'aded priori ^ " six J CyIinder engine "Plating a four- 
Sky pilots rear-through shaft and chain drive. 

are seeking to escape from the annoying restriction! 




Pilot and Mechanic in Malecot "Engine Room." 
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First Attempt of the Aeroplane Bolseon-Borsrles. 



on an even keel the basket is, of course, kept in the line of the 
center of gravity. This method of raising and lowering a 
dirigible balloon is similar to that adopted by the early sky pilots, 
with the difference that instead of a basket a heavy trailing rope 
only was employed; the method of shifting to alter the center 
of gravity is, however, the same. 

Satisfactory trial trips were made over the Issy-les-Moulineaux 
ground this week and further trials are promised at an early 
date before a military commission interested in the balloon for 
army work. The claim made for this apparatus is that should 
the gas bag burst a gradual descent could be made. 



PILOTS FOR AERIAL GORDON BE NN ETT. 

Paris, Aug. 27.— With the exception of one of the Belgians, all 
pilots have now been appointed for the Gordon Bennett balloon 
race to start from the suburbs of Berlin, Sunday, October n. 
The list of sky pilots stands as follows: United States, Frank 
P. Lahm, McCoy and Forbes; England, C. S. Rolls, Prof. Hunt- 
ington, John Dunville; France, Emile Carton, Jacques Faure, 
Alfred Leblanc; Germany, Oscar Erbsloh, Capt. Abercron and 
Dr. Niemeyer ; Italy, Prince Borghese, Usuelli and Capt. Frassi- 
netti; Switzerland, Dr. Beauclair. 



BRITISH AIRSHIP FAIRLY SUCCESSFUL. 

London, Aug. 27.— The new British Army airship "Dirigible 
II," although a great advance upon the "Nulli Secundus," is still 
many years behind the French and German craft. It has been 
increased in size and some refinements in detail made, but there 
is still much to be done before a really practicable dirigible is 
evolved. It attained a speed of about twelve miles an hour 
on its trial trip, but was nearly wrecked returning to its shed. 




Ferber Aeroplane Driven by M. Legagneux. 



FRENCH EIGHT-DAY TAXICAB TEST. 

Paris, Aug. 22. — A fixed course around Paris, starting from 
the Port Maillot, passing through Maisons-Laffitte, St. Germain 
and Versailles and finishing at the point of departure, has been 
selected for the eight-day taxicab and light delivery vehicle com- 
petition next October. The main reasons for keeping the cars 
on one course for eight consecutive days is to give an opportunity 
of more accurately controlling and comparing the consumption 
of the various fuels employed. In addition to a couple of days 
on gasoline, each competitor will have to cover the regulation 
distance on alcohol, white spirit and benzol, official observation 
being made of the quantity of each consumed. This should 
provide some valuable comparative figures on the cost of fuels, 
although alcohol can hardly be expected to give its best efficiency 
except in engines specially designed for its use. 

By starting in the early morning and finishing at the same 
place in the early afternoon drivers and helpers will be able to 
return to their homes or business each day, a rather important 
consideration in view of increasing activities in the automobile 
trade on the approach of the shows. 

Contrary to the usual plan of procedure in competitions, only 
one man will be allowed on each taxicab, hotel omnibus or 
delivery vehicle. The organizers declare that this step has been 
taken in order to remove the impression prevalent among busi- 
ness firms that two men are required to run an automobile. The 
plea is often put forth that mechanical traction is more costly 
than horse haulage because in addition to driver and delivery 
man there will be required a mechanic on the automobile, making 
three men where two are now employed. In the Paris competi- 
tion all work must be done by the one man in charge of the 
vehicle, no outside help whatever either on the road or in the 
parking stations being allowed. 




"D.rlg.bl. 11- the New Britten Army Alrehlp Making a Sueceeefut Aecent. 
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One of the Nearly Completed Stretches of the Long Island Motor Parkway, That Will be Used In Vanderbllt Cup Race. 

KNOX ENTRIES FOR VANDERBILT— LIST REMAINS OPEN. 



AMERICAN makers are beginning to wake up to the oppor- 
tunities the Vanderbilt Cup race will afford for the dem- 
onstration of the speed and road qualities of their cars. A 
manufacturer hitherto not identified with road racing, the Knox 
Automobile Company of Springfield, Mass., sprang a genuine 
surprise this week by nominating two of its stock cars for the 
Long Island classic. Both are of the 1909 vintage and of the 
4-cylinder type. Model M, a 48-50 horsepower machine, with 
5 1-2 by 5 1-2 cylinders, is to be driven by Charles S. Basle, who 
scored records for H. L. Bowden at Ormond in his big Mercedes. 
Model 0, a 38-40 horsepower car with 47-8 by 43-4 cylinders, 
will be piloted by William Bourque, who has been at Knox 
wheels in some hill-climbing contests. 

The officials of the Springfield company had the speed possi- 
bilities of the Knox impressed upon them by the performances 
of their 1909 cars at the Wildwood, N. J., straightaway races on 
August 3. At this meet Knox cars won 8 out of 10 events, 
scoring 472-5 seconds for the mile, a rate of 76 miles an hour, 
and 28 seconds for the kilometer. 

In a trial for the Lqwell race, however, Basle, over a measured 
mile, showed the Knox "M" capable of 81 miles an hour. The 
nomination of the Knox pair was made on September I, the 
date originally set for the closing of preliminary entries. On 
that day, though Chairman Thompson, of the Vanderbilt Cup 
Commission, announced that the double fee originally intended 
lo be charged for entries made after September I up to October 
1 would not be exacted and that the fee for all would remain at 
$1,000. This action was dictated by diplomacy and the uncer- 
tainties of the racing situation at present. The chairman realized 
the fact that some makers desired more time to reach a decision 
and others would very likely follow the example of the Knox 
people and compete in the race with high-powered stock cars. 

On the date originally set for closing the actual paid entries 
were a Mercedes, a Mora, an Acme, a Chadwick, and the two 
Knoxes. Entries of two Locomobiles, a Thomas, and a Roebling 
were promised and plans were on foot for the participation of 



the Pope-Toledo and Frayer-Miller Vanderbilt racers of 1906. 
Negotiations were also in progress for a Pennsylvania. A 
nucleus of thirteen cars was accordingly fairly well assured, with 
the claim that subsequent entries likely to be made "by October I 
would raise the number of contenders to at least a score. 

Robert Graves has secured Emile Strieker to drive the Jenatzy 
Mercedes, his original Vanderbilt entry. Strieker has been a 
Protos pilot in- the last two Grand Prix contests. He was some 
years ago a demonstrator in New York City for the late Alex- 
ander Fisher, at that time importer of the Rochet-Schneider. 
To Strieker's instructions, it will be remembered, Louis Strang 
attributed his success as a racing driver. The Mercedes pilot is 
expected to reach this country next week and will at once take 
up his quarters at Mr. Graves' racing garage at Mineola. 

The Vanderbilt Cup Commission is scheduled to meet to-day. 
Mr. Vanderbilt sailed yesterday and is due to arrive early next 
week. Important developments are expected to follow close on 
the heels of his coming. 

The New York Club's contest committee is making extrava- 
gant claims for its proposed race at Savannah under European 
rules. Its chairman seriously puts forth the statement that the 
entry of 15 cars by foreign makers is assured. The only actual 
paid entries so far seem to be three Fiats, but claims of entries 
promised by other importers are made and that the nominations 
of three Garfords, a Stearns, a Lozier, a Chadwick, an Acme, 
and a Pennsylvania are assured. 

"If all those European racing cars are actually to be on hand," 
remarked an American maker, "then it strikes me that American 
manufacturers who send stock cars way down to Savannah with 
strong chances of being merely 'also rans,' are fit -candidates for 
the easy mark class. The chances for efficient demonstration and 
wide publicity on a metropolitan course offered by the Vander- 
bilt race are so incomparably greater than the remote possibility 
of scoring against the foreign racers at Savannah that I marvel 
at an American maker hesitating for a moment in making his 
choice." 



LOWELL'S INTERNATIONAL LABOR DAY ROAD RACE 



I OWELL, Mass., Sept. 1.— Until next Monday evening this 
city will be the center of motoring interest in New England, 
and the citizens are already basking in the illumination of pub- 
■city which even their world-famous cotton mills could not bring 
h k 1 ' " main ^ d for the automobilists to bring Lowell into 
•ne public eye by means of the 250-mile road race which is to be 

Wfc Da y on a ten-mile circuit in the outskirts, 
litl 1 * aS fifSt P r °P° sed to ho 'd a race the citizens were a 
"Me slow in taking to the idea, but when President John O. 



Heinze, Vice-President Frank S. Corlew and other officers of 
the Lowell Automobile Club overcame seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles and at last made the race a certainty, the people took 
up the idea with enthusiasm and they are preparing to entertain 
a host of visitors on Monday. Capacious grandstands have 
been erected to seat the spectators, and the transportation com- 
panies are preparing for the biggest rush they ever experienced. 

Nine cars are now entered for the race for the Butler Ames 
trophy. Of these six are American and three foreign. 
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The domestic manufactured competitors are two Knox ma- 
chines, to be driven by Charles Basle and William Bourque ; two 
Buicks, to be driven by R. Burman and C. S. Smith; a Simplex, 
to be driven by Frank L. Lescault, and an American, to be 
driven by A. J. Andrews. 

The foreign competitors are two Isottas and a Fiat. The 
Isottas will be inthe''rlands of Louis Strang and Alfred Poole, 
two of the Isotta tea* in the Briarcliff race. The Fiat driver 
is George H. Robertson, who drove a Panhard in the-' Briar- 
cliff. 

Most of the machines are already on the course, arrangements 
having been made so that they could be used for practice early 
each morning. The road has been put in good condition, the 
corners banked and the surface oiled. About half the course 
is over the boulevard, where the going is fine and upon the 



straight-away stretches of which maximum speed can be made. 
The rest of the circuit is made up of good country highways 
and city streets. There are enough difficult places to make the 
race exciting and to try the best of drivers. There is a hairpin 
turn and several sharp right-angle turns. The whole course has 
been wired off and the club proposes to collect an admission fee 
of nearly everybody who sees the race. 

The police are cooperating with the club in the patrolling of 
the course, and Monday there will be strong details at the most 
congested points. For the remainder of the course special depu- 
ties are being sworn in. There will be a telephone circuit around 
the course and the usual couriers and flagmen. There are no 
railroad crossings, and at the point where the street cars touch 
the course the service will be discontinued while the race is in 
progress. 



SAN ANTONIO'S "12" WON BY STODDARD-DAYTON 



SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Aug. 29. — The 12-hour endurance con- 
test held on the fair grounds track last Saturday was won 
after some fast work by David Pryor's Stoddard-Dayton, with 
Studcbaker and Mitchell as runners-up. The track was only 




Stoddard-Dayton Winning the 12-Hour at San Antonio. 

three-quarters of a mile long, and without banking at the cor- 
ners, but good time was made and no accidents marred the day. 
It is believed that the twelve-hour race will become a popular 
form of contest, as it is almost as good a test of endurance as 



the 24-hour, and has the advantage that it is all run during day- 
light hours, rendering the lighting of the track unnecessary. 

Five cars started when the gun was fired at 7 a. m. The Stod- 
dard-Dayton, driven by De Hymcl, a youth of only 18 years, 
took the lead at the start with a fine burst of speed, and then 
settled^down to a regular schedule, covering lap after lap i" 
1 :10, ^jjhout varying more than two-fifths of a second. At one 
time h£ had a lead of 35 laps over the nearest competitor, but 
this wa$ reduced to about nine at 5 p. M. on account of tire trou- 
ble. IJr.om then on he gradually drew ahead until at the finish 
he wa». 14 laps to the good. The Chalmers-Detroit roadster 
made $hc fastest lap, in 55 seconds, but sprung its rear axle and 
was withdrawn to avoid an accident after covering only 94 
laps. The Studebaker put up a good race and finished only 14 
laps behind the winner, in spite of the fact that it carried a 
touring body and had only 30 horsepower to the Stoddard's 45 
The score was kept on Burroughs adding machines. Each time 
a car crossed the line the judges called out its number and the 
scorer pushed the lever of the corresponding machine. This 
methqfi proved entirely satisfactory, and not the least whisper 
of a ff otest was heard. The summary follows : 

>c *'£"„■ Owner. Driver. Score. 

5S C-& Stoddard-Dayton. . David Pryor.. De Hvmel.... 574 laps 

?S S-*'Si! a ,? b £ kep Staacke Bros. Van Tine 560 

In tche ' D. G. Robblns W. A. Marsh. 539 

TX J}--?- Mitchell D. G. Robblns Withdrawn*.. 174 

40 ."•'^Chalmers-Detroit. A- Calkhursi. Withdrawn!.. 94 
"Ignition trouble. fSprung axle. 



MOTOR RACING ASSOCIATION INCORPORATES. 

New York tradesmen interested in the promotion of the two- 
days' race meet at Brighton Beach, September II and 12, have 
incorporated the Motor Racing Association with a capital of 

$2,000. 

The full complement of 16 starters in the 24-hour race, which 
is to be the star feature of the meet, seems assured. Harry S. 
Houpt, New York agent for the Thomas, has promised his 
associates to supplant the two Thomas cars ordered withdrawn 
by E. R. Thomas, with two machines of his own, one a stock 
car to be taken from the floor and the other the machine which 
Montague Roberts drove victoriously in last year's 24-hour race 
at Brighton Beach. 

It transpires that two men of considerable prominence in 
their A. A. A. affiliations appeared among the officials on the 
entry blanks. One of them was Charles Jerome Edwards, presi- 
dent of the Long Island Automobile Club, who was named as a 
referee; and Charles J. Swain, of the Quaker City Motor Club, 
who was set down for a judge. Both are absent on pleasure or 
business trips. Both, on being informed of the use of their 
names, made haste to send declarations that they were used 
without authorization. 



CAMERON AND BUICK IN LIGHT CAR RACE. 

Two more American makes of light cars are assured of rep- 
resentation in the race for this class the Automobile Club of 
America proposes to run on the day before its contest at Savan- 
nah for big cars under European rules. A 4-cylinder Buick 
will be driven by Edward A. Hearne of Chicago. The Cameron 
Car Company of Beverly, Mass., writes that it will enter one or 
more air-cooled cars as it believes that for the first time in 
the history of competitions of this description, an opportunity 
is afforded "to demonstrate to the public and trade the rela- 
tive merits of air- and water-cooling systems for use in ligh' 
cars." There is a call for a light car race on the Vanderbilt 
Course, and one may be arranged. 



A BUILDING LOT FOR A RACE PRIZE. 

Wu.uwood-by-the-Sea, N. J., Sept. i.—The Labor Day meet 
of the Motor Club of Wildwood will doubtless attract all the 
owners of fast cars in the East, who will come with the object 
of pulling down a neat bit of plunder in the shape of a $1.0°° 
Wildwood Crest building lot (all improvements made), which 
the Race Committee has hung up as an incentive to speed. 
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Striped Silk Rubberized Auto 
Coat with Auto Silk Veil. 



IIILE the enthusiastic 
antoist never really 
ases interest, it is everywhere 
acknowledged that the real 
automobiling be- 
gins in September. And so 
[widespread has become the 
active interest in automobil- 
ing throughout the country, 
and so numerous arc the 
members of the gentler sex 
who can intelligently discuss 
the merits and demerits of 
a car, and do not hesitate to 
undertake a long tour through 
ection of country of which 
they know little aside from 
the facts that its roads are 
rough and its inns of uncer- 
tain quality, that it is not surprising that the question of suitable 
garb should have become one of vast importance. Certain it is 
that the woman who wishes to travel in comfort appreciates the 
necessity of providing herself with an outfit which will not only 
perfectly protect her from dust and cold, but will enable her to 
always present a smart, trim ap- 
pearance. 

For the earliest weets of Au- 
tumn, when the days are still 
warm, the best sort of motoring 
coat is one of the rubberized taf- 
fetas or English mohairs, which 
are to be found in every imagin- 
able shade and pattern, notably the 
wide stripes and checks now con- 
sidered so smart in tailored suits. 
Hicse coats are made up in vari- 
ous ways, although invariably long 
•■"'d loose, hut not so roomy as to 
"tterly disguise the lines of the 
figure, as was the case in the 
earliest models. There is, how- 
"er, a marked change in the 
sleeves of the newest coats as 
compared with those made a few 
months ago, which it behooves 
every woman , 0 carefu) , no(e 

This change is due to the v< 
radical differ 



is not saying that automobile coats have tight sleeves, for that 
would be an absurdity that no woman of taste would tolerate. 
The majority of them, however, are of the modified coat order 
and are put into the armhole without an atom of fullness, pre- 
cisely as are the sleeves of the coats worn by men. Beyond this 
feature and the fact that pockets are larger and more prom- 
inent than heretofore, these rubberized medium weight garments 
show few changes, for the satin and silk neckties worn last 
Spring are still in evidence and so are the contrasting satin insets 
on the collar and cuffs. 

In the realm of cloth motoring coats, there are several fabrics 
employed which heretofore have not been in general use for that 
purpose. One of these, and a material, by the way, which is con- 
sidered immensely smart abroad, is the rough-faced English 
tweed in London smoke gray which has almost invisible stripings 
of black, and another is chinchilla cloth which, while undeniably 
a cold-resister, is rather too weighty to appeal to some women. 
The cloth motoring coats are of both three-quarters and full 
length, and a feature of their treatment is the perfection of the 
tailor-finished edges and the manner in which the bulk is taken 
from about the hips by means of the cleverly sloped side forms. 
While the cloth coat, like the lighter one of mohair and silk, has 
double-breasted fronts, its back may be made many inches nar- 
rower and in fact many of them are almost semi-fitting, although 
not in the least suggesting tightness. Some of these heavy cloth 
coats, and especially those brought over from London and Paris, 
have detachable hoods and capes of the same material, so that 
in some climates they will do duty all winter, especially if the 
cape, as is often the case, is fur lined. A coat which is a com- 
promise between cloth and fur, in that it possesses attributes of 
both types, is a heavy double-faced English tweed made on the 
conventional lines of the ulster and supplied with an exceedingly 
high collar lined with otter and wide cuffs of the same fur. This 
is an ideal garment for mid-autumn and cold evenings, as the 
throat and forearms — most vulnerable parts of the body— are 
adequately protected. 

The woman who is nearly related to the owner of an automo- 
bile and yet has not the ircome to warrant the purchase of a varied 
assortment of long coats, would best purchase a practical gar- 
ment of rough cheviot, which may be worn on street, railway, 



very 
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Two Sections. 



English Tweed Coat. 



Hip-Length Sweater. 
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steamer or motor. Naturally such a utility coat should not be 
very weighty, owing to the discomfort of walking about in it and 
the fatigue involved by carrying it. Nevertheless, it may be 
very smartly lined throughout with striped silk or satin, have 
one of the new deep hoods, tassel trimmed, and a detachable 
shoulder cape of several sections. To provide additional warmth 
when necessary, every woman contemplating a motoring trip 
should provide herself with a sweater. The latest designs in 
these garments are so attractive, and withal so practical, that 
they will instantly appeal to the woman who wishes to be garbed 
becomingly as well as comfortably. These auto sweaters, as they 
are termed, actually extend half way to the knees and cling so 
closely that their presence is not detected even underneath a semi- 
fitting coat. The daintiest of these are in white with dark brown 
or blue borders, which also furnish the color scheme of the 
turn-over collar and deep, closely-fitting cuffs. 

For some occasions, such as a race meet or a hill climb in a 
fashionable locality, it is necessary to wear a hat of as dainty 



character as possible, commensurate with the sport. Many 
women, after long — and costly — experiments with motoring 
headgear, have fallen back upon the dust and rain-resisting 
Panama, which is also incrushable and so flexible that it may be 
bent wherever desired. They will continue to be worn until 
snow flies. Their most effective trimming consists of scarfs, 
ribbon chou, wheels or bows, all secured with Japanese pins, 
or merely fancy feather clusters. 

The smartest motoring headgear is undoubtedly the visored 
cap which precisely matches the coat, but the most comfortable 
and the type much affected at this season by women who take 
long tours is the silk baby hood over which is tied a mask veil 
fitted with isinglass eyes. The double veil is now so generally 
used with motoring garb that almost every woman knows that 
it must be so arranged over the hat crown that there shall be 
four ends — one pair falling forward and the other backward 
When these are crossed there is no possibility of the hat becom- 
ing disarranged even in the strongest wind. 



TEXAS ABOUNDS IN IDEAL NATURAL MOTOR PARKWAYS 



MIDLAND, Tex., Aug. 31.— It is only, three years ago since 
Midland saw its first automobile, and now there are 41 
owned here by official count, with the prospect that this number 
will be more than doubled by the end of the year. The majority 
are touring cars, and are used to carry family parties, mail, and 
groceries to and from the outlying ranches. "Outlying" means 
anything from 20 to 150 miles away from town. But who 
would not want to own an automobile when he can drive 98 
miles over an absolutely level stretch of road without an obstruc- 
tion as large as a pebble ? Such is the Lone Star auto route to 
Seminole, Tex. This is not merely the name of a road, but of an 
official mail route as well. It was established September 16, 1907, 
and has not missed a daily trip since, which helps to explain 
some of the chief charms of the auto roads of this part of Texas, 
as they are in equally good condition the year round. 

The car carries five sacks of mail a day, and Seminole now gets 
letters in five hours that formerly took seventeen. Other routes 
are to Shafter Lake, Andrews, and Monument, N. M., the first- 
named now geting mail within nine hours that formerly took two 
days. The pony express may be still an attractive feature of 
Buffalo Bill's show and still retain its romantic side, but it is 
very much out of date in this part of Texas now. Throughout 
the entire distance to Seminole the surface of the road is just 
sufficiently sandy to prevent the formation of mud after a rain, 
and there is not a single bog hole or creek to cause a halt. 
Midland has another star auto road besides the one to Seminole ; 
it leads V) Five Wells ranch, Gaines county, and is 45 miles long! 

The stunts of the old pony express riders are mere child's play 
beside the everyday performances of R. L. Slaughter, Jr., a 16- 
year-old boy who sees that Uncle Sam's mail pouches are safely 
carried between Midland and Seminole. The trip is made once 
a day in each direction, consuming five hours, or an average of 
about twenty miles an hour. There may be no holes and no 
creeks, while the lack of stones is remarkable, but there are fences 
and a barb wire fence is not the easiest thing in the world to 
'take an automobile through by any means. Up in the Panhandle 
end of Texas there are auto stages, too. One of them runs to 
Roswell, N. M., and it has to cross quite a few barb wire fences. 
To get over them, what are probably the cheapest and easiest 
erected bridges for the weight to be carried that can be found in 
this country, are built. They simply consist of two light troughs 
built of planks, and sloping up one side of the fence and down 
the other. 

Young Slaughter of Midland knew of the bridge plan, but did 
not like it, so he invented a fence crossing of his own. At every 
barb wire barrier a pit, six feet deep, four feet wide and eight 
feet long, was dug, the pit running in the same direction as the 
length of the fence. Across it are laid two planks, measuring 
2 by 10 inches, an upright, or flange, being nailed to the inside 



edge of each plank to prevent the car leaving its track. The 
planks are laid on the same level as the road on either side, so 
that there is no necessity for slowing down as is the case where 
the car has to climb the fence. It is a hair-raising experience to 
make one of these crossings at full speed. With the car going 
at a good 25-mile an hour gait, which is much faster than roosi 
trains run in western Texas, a barb wire fence appears dead 
ahead. There is no gate or passage, and one begins to wonder 
how the car is going to get through. Then the pit with its narrow 
planks looms up and even the tough-as-hide cowboy bites his aid 
hard and sits tight waiting for what is going to happen. A 
flash and the front wheels of the car are on the narrow boards, 
and practically before one has a chance to look down into the 
pit the crossing is behind and fading in the distance. It seems 
so easy after it is all over that the passengers think it is a good 
joke, but there are fifty such crossings between Midland and 
Seminole, and the first time he makes the trip the passenger feels 
worried every time he sees one of them. Although these cross 
ings are always taken at high speed, theje is no record of a car 
ever having been piled up a wreck in one of the pits. 

The ranchman is beginning to appreciate the automobile, and 
dozens are now used by owners of ranches living anywhere from 
thirty to eighty miles from Midland, making regular trips back 
and forth three or four times a week. As a result, Midland 
now has three good garages and a fourth is in sight, while the 
next development will be an automobile club. Plans are now on 
foot for an auto stage line from Seminole to Roswell, N. M,_a 
distance of 268 miles from Midland. Both of the towns will 
carry out its share of the work; 160 miles of the route arc- 
already in use, so that it is expected that autos will be running 
through from Midland to Roswell in a few months. After that 
Midland autoists will try to establish connections with Dallas 
and Ft. Worth. 



YE SCORCHERS OF YE OLDEN TIMES. 

A correspondent of the London Times found this entry in the 
records of Parliament under the date of June 10, 1816: 

"The attorney general moved for leave to bring in a bill, ,he 
object of which was the protection of the lives and limbs of His 
Majesty's subjects by correcting the enormous abuses of stage 
coach drivers. Within these few days it would be hardly credible 
what a number of applications he had received on this subject. 
Some of the accounts were enough to freeze one with horror. A 
gentleman of veracity had informed him that on Tuesday, *c 
21st of May, at 5:30, the Trafalgar and Regulator coaches set 
off from Manchester and got to Liverpool twenty minutes after 
8, doing this journey in two hours and fifty minutes at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour." 

Doesn't it sound familiar? 
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THE DIRECT INJECTION OF MOTOR FUEL 

Dy THOS. J. FAY, E. E-, President Society op Automobile Engineers. 



WHILE it is true the direct injection of fuel into the com- 
bustion chamber has not been favored in the past, it 
is something of a question if, in the course of events, this mode 
of the utilization of fuel may not be taken up. Irrespective 
of the fact of its future application, there are points of interest 
to be noted, and it will be advantageous to discuss them. In 
order that the matter may be better understood, it will be neces- 
sary to go back over the ground, as it will be remembered that 
carburetion was a very serious matter from the start. 

Earlier attempts to employ liquid fuel were in connection 
with carbureters of the "lake" type, in which a pool of liquid 
fuel was so situated as to intercept the inflow of air, with the 
expectation that the air would become saturated with the hydro- 
carbon and thus become an explosive mixture. Expectations 
were realized, in a way. The air did pick up the hydrocarbon, 
and the mixture was to a certain extent adaptable. It was not 
uniform, however, nor was it possible to utilize all the liquid 
fuel put into the receptacle at any one time, for reasons that 
we now know more about. 

Nature of the Distillate Was Largely Responsible. 

To begin with, it will be necessary to discuss the character- 
istics of the fuel used, to understand why all of it was not 
picked up by the air as it passed over or through the fuel, as 
the case may have been (there were several detailed methods), 
on its way to the combustion chamber. The fuel exclusively used 
at that time was of the "olefiant" hydrocarbon series, distillates 
of crude oil, in fractional form. The product was delivered on a 
basis of specific gravity, and the lighter distillates were selected 
for the purpose. The lighter distillates afforded the most uni- 
form mixture, and it was then thought that the failure to real- 
ize a uniform mixture for all the gasoline in the container was 
due to the failure of the vendors of the gasoline to deliver what 
the specifications called for. 

The fundamental difficulty was overlooked, for the most part, 
on account of lack of knowledge of the peculiarities of the frac- 
tional distillate, and, furthermore, in consequence of the very 
crude nature of the devices used. It dawned upon the pioneers 
in the course of time that the fractional distillates of crude oil 
were defective for the purpose, in »hat the components were 
not all of the same degree of volatility. The more volatile por- 
tions were carried over first, during which period the carbure- 
tion was the most perfect. Then the mixture would become 
"leaner," and trouble would be rendered manifest. 

By the time half the gasoline was vaporized the remaining 
portion would be so resistant as to render further action futile, 
and the motor would cease to perform its functions. Various 
designers resorted to diverse means to overcome the defect, but 
to no avail. It was in 1896 that the author took up the task of 
correcting the defects of the methods as here set down, only to 
find just what is here related, i.e., the fault was in the 
gasoline, not on the basis as suspected by the then designers 
(fadure to receive the gasoline of a specific gravity as ordered), 
but on a basis of difference in volatility of the components of 
the distillate. 

Less Volatile Components Can Be Utilized. 

One of the very first schemes for correcting the evil may 
have been the invention of "Raymond" (the author is not posi- 
I'ye). The plan consisted in "spilling" the gasoline over a brass 
wire mesh, rolled up into cylindrical form, and causing the air 
to pass over and through the wetted wire mesh. For stationary 
work this scheme was the best of the time, insofar as the author 
can discern. The gasoline was pumped from a low to a high level 
and spilled over the wire mesh, while the excess ran back by 
gravity to the lower tank. The wire mesh was inclosed in a 
glass tube. 



Even this scheme, as will be readily seen, failed in part, be- 
cause the less volatile portions of the distillate would go by 
time after time, and in the end the residue piled up to a vast 
extent. At such a time, to remove the whole of the remaining 
gasoline and substitute a new supply was the only remedy. 
When the principle of the float- feed carbureter dawned on the 
minds of the engineers who were struggling with the ills of 
the earlier schemes it was at once to be seen that the less 
volatile products would be impelled with the more desirable 
portions into the combustion chamber. This proved to be a 
lasting benefit, and while the float has been done away with in 
certain types of carbureters, the principle remains, in that all the 
gasoline is passed into the motor. 

It was thus proven that the less volatile products would serve 
as fuel were they properly handled, and in the main the value 
(relatively) was a matter of heat units contained in the fuel. 
It has been shown that the hydrogen component is of the great- 
est importance in the fuel, in that the increase in hydrogen 
rendered it possible to speed the motor, considering a given com- 
pression, because fuel rich in hydrogen possesses a low temper- 
ature of inflammation relatively to the other products of the 
compound. It is easy to see how hydrogen rendered the mixture 
easy of ignition and of a high rate of the flame propagation 
under conditions of high speed in which, unfortunately, the com- 
pression recedes. 

The compression in the earlier types of motors was lower 
than it is to-day (1908), but the reason was well under the sur- 
face. The fuel of that time was richer in hydrogen than it is 
at the present time. The mixture ignited more readily and the 
flame propagation was more marked. Ignition troubles led to a 
higher compression. With higher compression the fuel problem 
was modified to some extent, but it is still an ever-changing 
bugbear. Because the fuel is not stable, either in the matter of 
quality or price, designs are influenced to a greater extent than 
one would be led to suspect. 

Effect of the Height of Carbureter Float. 

Liquid fuel is really delivered on a basis of its boiling point, 
and not with respect to its specific gravity. Volatility, then, is 
the measure of quality, since the calorific value does not vary 
very much in the several products as delivered. The difficulty 
likely to be experienced, in view of the method of procedure, 
lies in the fact that the limits of the boiling over (fractional 
distillate) process may not be so closely held as to assure rea- 
sonable closeness of volatility as between the components of the 
composition. In view of this and other facts to be disclosed 
lies the interest in the question of the direct injection of fuel 
into the combustion chamber of a hydrocarbon motor. At the 
present time, and just so long as the float-feed type of car- 
bureter is used, the specific gravity of the fuel must be con- 
sidered on the ground that the level of the float depends upon 
that very property of the fuel. 

There are those who say it matters very little if the fuel 
stands high or low in the nozzle, since it will be sucked out any- 
way, and in a small degree they are justified in their belief, but 
it does matter if the fuel runs out of the nozzle and "floods" 
the carbureter. It counts primarily because it upsets the even 
tenor of the mixture, and it wastes fuel. The float can be set 
for any gravity of fuel, but it is not easy to change it from day 
to day, or even on rare occasions, to suit the vagaries of the 
fuel situation. The direct injection of fuel would obviate this 
trouble once for all, as the injector would be dependent upon the 
bulk and not upon the weight of the fuel. 

It is not the intention here to elaborate upon the details of 
design of injectors, such as might serve the purpose of forcing 
liquid fuel into the combustion chamber of the motors. It will 
be enough to here disclose the fuel characteristics in so far as 
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they influence the situation in favor of the direct injection of 
the fuel, rather than its vaporization before use. In the first 
place, the fuel is not vaporized in the present types of carbureters. 
It is sucked out of the nozzle in a stream, and is carried along 
in the path of the air current, subdividing as it passes along 
and reaching the combustion chamber in small globules, with, 
perhaps, some vaporization of the more volatile products of the 
composition, while the less volatile portions hold to the globule 
formation with a good deal of tenacity. 

Indeed, the suction process guarantees that the spraying phe- 
nomenon (so much desired) will not be realized, for that condi- 
tion is peculiar in forcing a liquid not aspiring it. The extent 
to which the globules will hold to their form will depend upon 
the length of the intake, the pressure, temperature and time. 
The time is short in practice, the impelling force is barely ade- 
quate to set up the motion,, and the temperature is low. 

Liquid Fuel Acts as a Refrigerant. 

All the conditions to be found are such as as to assure the 
practical absence of complete vaporization. In some designs 
this ideal is more nearly realized than in others. The tempera- 
ture of the intake is low, for the reason that liquids in chang- 
ing to the gaseous state act as refrigerants. Considering the 
three states of aggregation of all elements and compounds, i.e., 
solid, liquid and gas, it must be considered that a heat exchange 
attends the transformation of such elements and compounds as 
can be changed from one to the other of the three states. Re- 
frigerants, as the term is generally understood, are compounds, 
such as ammonia, carbonic acid, sulphur dioxide, etc., in which 
the heat exchange is attended by a considerable lowering of the 
sensible temperature as the liquid compound is evaporated into 
the gas formation. The temperature of ebullition in the case 
of refrigerants must at atmospheric pressure be the tempera- 
ture of the surroundings, just as it is with the more volatile 
hydrocarbon products. Gasoline is not commercially valuable 
as a refrigerant for the. reasons giyen, but it is a refrigerant 
nevertheless, as evidenced by the lowering of the temperature 
in the intake. 

In mixing gasoline with air the process involves the evapora- 
tion of the gasoline; it must be deprived of its latent heat. 
This is not merely a matter of mingling the gasoline with the 
air, since the latent heat must be abstracted from the gasoline 
by the air before the liquid will change to the gaseous form. 
This takes time, of which but little is available in the interval 
between leaving the nozzle and entering the combustion cham- 
ber. The specific heat of air is low, and as a result the globule 
of gasoline must come in contact with many volumes of air 
before the specific capacity of the air will equal the latent heat 
value of the liquid gasoline. All these, and other conditions tend 
to thwart the good intentions of designers. 

One other point to be emphasized is that gasoline as it is 
sucked out of the nozzle of the carbureter, made up, as it is, 
of hydrocarbons of differing values, from the point of view of 
weight and volatility, will hold to the globular form with greater 
or less tenacity, depending upon whether conditions are pro- 
nouncedly one way or the other. It should be noted that 
doubling the diameter of these globules increases their surface 
four times, but their bulk will be increased eight times. Evap- 
oration is proportional to the surface, but if double the quan- 
tity resides under a given surface, double the time must be 
taken to gasify the liquid, subject to a correction in that the 
spheroids are reducing in diameter as the vapor expands. 

Demonstrating the Action of the Nozzle. 

There is no better way to find out the difference as between 
the nozzle performance under a vacuum and the performance 
of the same nozzle if pressure be applied than to watch the 
nozzle in a carbureter during the operation of a motor, and as 
against this put pressure on the same nozzle by any suitable 
means. With the vacuum" it is a stream; with the pressure it 
is a spray — that is, provided the nozzle is suitably shaped. An 
ordinary gasoline torch has more carbureter philosophy in its 



humble makeup than can be found hi most special devices costing 
overmuch and intended to prove out some theory. 

With the torch it is easy enough to observe that liquid will 
survive the flame. All that is necessary to do to show this is 
to shoot the flame at some obstruction in juxtaposition. The 
liquid will be sprayed against the surface and the flame will 
not capture all of it. 

The reason is, as before stated, that the latent heat of the 
fuel cannot be abstracted by air quickly enough to vaporize the 
liquid fuel, partially because the air is of low specific heat, and, 
again, because of the law of the sphere, in which, as before 
stated, eight times the volume can hide under four times the sur- 
face, if the globules be doubled in diameter. 

Thus far the treatment of this subject has been, comparatively 
speaking, superficial, in that the future prospects are to be 
influenced by other and very material considerations. Hydro- 
carbon liquid fuels up to now have been comparatively low in 
cost and much more uniform in point of volatility than can be 
hoped for in the future. The specific gravity has been more 
uniform than it will be in the future. The divergence of the 
components in the fractional distilling process will be extended, 
in all probability. In other words, the limiting temperatures 
between which automobile gasoline will be tapped off will be 
wider; the product will include more of the components of the 
hydrocarbons. In the torch test more will shoot through the 
flame and land on the obstruction without taking fire at all. 

This increase may be charged to a phenomenon in connection 
with hydrocarbon fuels that has ever, been present, to at least 
some extent, at any rate. The time required for evaporation is 
not the same with all the compounds in the makeup of the fuel, 
and the inflammability is influenced differently with a given 
air dilution for the several compounds. 

If, then; the several compounds are intermingled indiscrim- 
inately, it will be found that some of them will ignite readily, 
others with some difficulty, and more with considerably in- 
creased difficulty. The torch will show this, since the com- 
pounds that will not ignite readily will shoot through the flame 
and be impinged on the surface of the obstruction. Within the era 
of fairly uniform hydrocarbon fuels stratification was merely 
suspected. When the compounds entering the fuel arc widely 
divergent there will be more than a suspicion of the presence 
of this undesirable phenomenon. 

Essential Elements of Direct Injection. 

In the chapter on "Available Fuel for Automobiles," to ap- 
pear later, the time constants of the compounds in the hydro- 
carbons will be given a measure of attention. Here it will be 
enough to point out that the direct injection of fuel is not at- 
tended by the troubles so characteristic of the carbureter, for 
the reason that the fuel is positively pumped into the combus- 
tion chamber. There may be troubles of quite another sort to 
be expected, in view of the fact that nothing of moment will 
be entirely free from complication of some sort; there would 
be no place in the world for engineers without it. 

In the direct injection of fuel it is apparently necessary to time 
the injection and carefully measure the weight of the fuel 
injected, in view of the quantity of air admitted. It must be 
borne in mind, as well, that the completeness of the combus- 
tion will be a measure of the relation of the injector (pump) 
to the air valve. The quick and complete combustion of the 
fuel cannot be effected with what may be termed "the right 
amount of air." There must be an excess, and unfortunately the 
magnitude of the excess is variable, depending upon the com- 
pounds in the fuel, their relative proportions, and the compres- 
sion, assuming that the spark is properly timed. The time con- 
stant of the flame propagation is not the same for the several 
compounds entering into the hydrocarbon fuel. Were but one 
compound used, the time would only change with the richness 
o the fuel and the degree of compression, assuming' a corrc- 
sponding temperature due to compression. 

Ihe structural problems then will be difficult of solution if 
t'ie results are to be better than those realized in the cases in- 
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volving correctly designed float-feed types of carbureters. It 
will be extremely difficult to fix the relation of the injector to 
the air valve; regulation for load changes will be equally a 
problem, and harmonizing for speed changes will be something 
to ponder over as well. That the direct injection of fuel will 
prove to be impossible is a matter that will not need second 
thought, for the simple reason that it is an accomplished fact, 
and has been for several years. None of the fuel problems can 
now be regarded in other than the light of refinements. 

Why "Explosive Mixture" Is a Misnomer. 

The great question of the future is one of high weight effi- 
ciency of the motor and high fuel efficiency, to be realized by 
properly supplying the fuel in conjunction with an adequate 
supply of atmospheric air (diluted oxygen). Indeed, it will 
probably never be possible to consider the use of pure oxygen in 
this work. Pure oxygen costs over much, and to add it directly 
to the fuel would be attended with danger, since the mixture 
then partakes of the characteristics of what may be properly 
termed an explosive. It is not uncommon to hear the mixture 
used in the internal combustion motor called an explosive mix- 
lure, but it is not properly such. Explosives are possessed of 
the elements necessary to their complete combustion in the ab- 
sence of any outside supply of oxygen, and the rate of flame 
propagation is high in comparison with motor fuels. The pis- 
ton of a motor cannot travel fast enough to get out of the way 
of an explosive mixture. This the author found out in a man- 
ner that might be termed emphatic, when some years ago it 
became fashionable to use B. B. DuPont powder in a cartridge 
inserted in a breech-lock mechanism fixed to the combustion 
chamber for starting, to obviate cranking, especially the larger 
sizes so difficult to get in motion when cold. 

The scheme worked very well except in the hands of men 
who did not care to go through the operation twice, which be- 
came necessary on very cold mornings when the crankcase oil 
was of the consistency of molasses. On such occasions it was 
not uncommon to catch such men in the act of throwing a 
handful of powder into the chamber before inserting the cart- 
ridge. The plan was abandoned after a few disruptions, and 
especially upon being able to procure an indicator that would 
give a card of the curve of pressure that the blasting powder 
developed. Apropos of oxygen, some fuel mixtures have this 
element in their composition, and, in consequence, are some- 
what more lively in their flame-propagating characteristics. 

Fuel is relatively quick burning, but it is not an explosive in 
the sense that gunpowder is. Unfortunately, the fuels we are 
able to procure are mere mechanical mixtures of several dis- 
tinct compounds of carbon and hydrogen (in the main), and 
each compound has its own time constant. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the injector, to be as nearly 
perfect as possible, will have to be so designed as to supply 
fuel at the right time and in the right proportion, it will be 
necessary to discuss one more phase of the subject, a phase, in 



fact, beyond the pale of carbureters of the float-feed or any 
other known type, as they exist at the present time. 

Fuels in the three states of aggregation will range as fol- 
lows: (a) In the gaseous state they occupy the maximum space 
for a given mass; (ft) in tfte liquid state the bulk is a minimum, 
differing but slightly in ihis respect from fuel in the solid 
state; (c) fuel in the solid state is nearly of the same bulk per 
pound as the liquid fuel, but the solid fuel is in more acceptable 
form in some respects, in that it will not evaporate, nor will it 
form an explosive until melted and combined, with air 
(oxygen). 

Solid fuel would be very troublesome in connection with the 
present types of carbureters, and it is the positive pump (injec- 
tor) that would seem to lend itself to the purpose, if we are to 
consider solid fuel. 

The latter is probably best represented by naphthalene, which 
is one of the aromatic hydrocarbons, and is an extract from coal 
tar. In naphthalene we have the nearest approach to the direct 
utilization of coal in the internal combustion motor. The cost 
of production should be very low. 

It would seem to be unnecessary to point out that all the 
other products of the process involving the production of naph- 
thalene from coal have a stable market, and there would be 
no over-production of the one or the other were naphthalene 
used in vast quantities in automobile motors. It is not too much 
to say that this fuel would quickly take the place of gasoline, at 
a third or less cost, were its satisfactory utilization a settled 
matter. The direct injection process is what holds forth the 
most promise in this connection, since to melt the solid fuel 
would be easy enough were it not for the fact that present 
types of carbureters demand a constant viscosity of the liquid, 
which could not be assured in the' use of solid fuel, since 
maintaining a constant temperature would be very difficult. 

Considering the direct injection of the fuel, it would not mat- 
ter so much if the fuel were very hot or quite viscous (within 
limits), since the positive injection of fixed quantities would 
satisfy the demands; at all events, more nearly than the car- 
bureter handles the liquid fuel of the present time. Naphtha- 
lene is especially suited to the positive injection process because 
of its characteristics, as high-vapor tension is pronounced. If 
a "fog" (very fine spray) is the ideal form of the fuel as it en- 
ters the combustion chamber, high vapor tension is the phe- 
nomenon that will assure the result. 

The mixture of air with this hydrocarbon is readily ignited, 
according to the reports of those who have used the fuel, and 
the residue is not troublesome, as might be supposed in view of 
the high carbon content. 

"Sooting" is not a feature, as it seems; nor do the polished 
surfaces of the cylinders show any deterioration as the result 
of the use of this fuel. In conclusion, then, it is plain to be 
seen that the direct injection of fuel offers possibilities, not only 
by way of a remedy for present defects, but by way of the use 
of a far cheaper fuel possible of supply in unlimited quantities. 



SOCIETY OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS TO MEET AT CLEVELAND 



/"CLEVELAND has been set as the place for the third quar- 
v ~' terly meeting of the Society of Automobile Engineers this 
year, and the dates will be Friday and Saturday, September 18 
and 19. The Hollenden House will be headquarters, and the 
program as already outlined, will devote considerable time 
to visiting the numerous important automobile manufacturing 
Plants located in Cleveland. The entire morning of the first 
day will be given over to this, followed by a lunch to be ar- 
ranged for by the local committee, consisting of James G. 
sterling, chief engineer of the F. B. Steams Company, chair- 
man; H. u. Anderson, of the Winton Company; F. B. Stearns, 
and H. \V. Altlen, of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, 0. 



The afternoon will be devoted to the business meeting and 
the reading of papers, discussion, and the like, and there will 
be a dinner in the evening, to be followed by a continuation of 
the technical session. On the second day a train will be taken 
to Akron for a visit to the Goodrich and Diamond tire plants 
in that city, and the visiting members will be the guests of the 
Diamond Rubber Company at a lunch to be given at the Akron 
Country Club. Following this, the trip will be made to Canton, 
where the society will visit the plant of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Axle Company's plant, and the members will be the 
guests of the latter company until their departure from Canton 
in the evening, the meeting formally ending in that city with the 
visit to the Timken plant. 
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USEFUL POINTERS FOR MAN WHO DRIVES 



A CONE clutch whose leather has become glazed from use 
can be releathered with a piece of belting of suitable 
thickness and cut to shape. The first thing to do is to measure 
the thickness of the old leather to the nearest thirty-second of 
an inch, taking the leather off for this purpose. The new 
leather is not likely to be required more than 1-32 of an inch 
thicker than the old leather, since the wear is very slight. 
Straighten out the old leather on a sheet of paper and measure 
to see what width the belt will furnish a piece of approximately 
the same curvature. Since the leather will stretch slightly it is 
not essential that the pattern of the old piece should be followed 
absolutely. On the other hand, if the new piece is too straight 
it will bulge on its smallest diameter between the rivets and 
will not fully release when the pedal is depressed. The new 
piece of belting should be carefully selected for uniform thick- 
ness throughout. The new leather is cut from it about 1-4 inch 
short, and is punched and countersunk at the ends for the rivets. 
It is then soaked in water for 3 or 4 hours, causing it to 
"well and soften. Meanwhile a cup-pointed rivet punch is pro- 
cured, also a short square-ended rod small enough to bear 
against the rivet heads when they are countersunk in the leather. 
When^ the leather has finished soaking it must be applied to the 
clutch before it has time to dry, else its shrinkage renders it 
unmanageable. First one end is riveted in place, using two 
rivets, and the other end is brought around and temporarily held 
in position by rivets or wire nails. Then the opposite portion 
of the strip — half way between the ends — is stretched into place 
and marked and punched for the middle rivet. A wire nail is 
stuck through to hold it, and the remaining rivet holes are lo- 
cated' and* 'punched in the same manner. When all have been 
punched 'they are countersunk, using preferably a flat -pointed 
countersink made for the purpose, though a sharp pocket knife 
will answer. The rivet heads should be at least 1-32 inch below 
the- Surface of the leather. The leather is now riveted fast, 
following the same order of procedure as in locating the holes. 
In case the work takes longer than 1-2 hour it will be well to 
keep the leather wet, particularly if difficulty is experienced in 
stretching it sufficiently. On drying the leather will grip the 
clutch cone very tight. When dry it should be given a thorough 
soaking with neatsfoot oil, and the oil treatment should be re- 
peated whenever the clutch gives signs of gripping too harshly. 

Strange Noise and Its Cause. 

A curious incident which lately befell the owner of a small 
four-cylinder touring car may be of interest to others. He had 
bought his car— a high-grade one— at second-hand after three 
years of service, and had personally overhauled it and put it in 
satisfactory condition. The engine had been found to be in good 
order, but as a precaution the gears, which were separately en- 
closed in an aluminum housing at the front of the engine, were 
exposed and examined. The engine was oiled by splash with two 

feeds to the crankcase and one to the governor case enclosing 

the gears — from a combination mechanical and sight-feed oiler. 
The oiler frequently failed to pump, and the crankcase was then 
fed by a hand pump, and melted grease and oil were injected 
occasionally into the governor case by disconnecting the oil pipe. 
One day while the owner was visiting friends some miles from 
his home an ominous noise ■ developed about the engine. It 
came and went in pulsations, which became more pronounced 
when the throttle was opened ; and it was neither a grind nor a 
scrape, though it strongly suggested both. It seemed to come 
from the front part of the engine, and the fan and fan shaft 
ball bearings were investigated without result. The power did 
not seem to be affected, and the only conjecture the owner could 
make was that one of the gears he had recently examined had 
slipped endwise on its shaft and was grinding away at the alum- 



inum casing. There was no immediate opportunity to examine 
the gears, and a 40-mile spin was taken with the friends afore- 
said. Before the 40 miles were over the noise had become almost 
continuous and was alarmingly increased in volume; and the 
owner drew a long breath of relief when the ride had ended 
without sudden casualty. On depositing his friends he took the 
car at once to a garage, and, aided by a helper, dismounted the 
headlights, front mud guards, radiator and radiator cradle in 
order to gain access to the plate covering the gears. To remove 
the cradle from the frame it was necessary to slacken the two 
lateral bolts holding the front side arms of the crankcase to the 
side members of the frame. This permitted the' frame members 
to be sprung apart sufficiently to release the cradle. At this 
point it was discovered that the left hand front engine-to-frame 
bolt was already loose. The space inside the channel was filled 
by an aluminum casting which met the crankcase arm. The reac- 
tion from the explosions produced a lifting action at this point 
which overcame the weight of the engine, and the aluminum cast- 
ing was itself free to shake. It was instantly suspected that 
here was the cause for the noise. Nevertheless, the gears were 
exposed and examined to make assurance doubly sure, and, as 
anticipated, they were found in perfect condition. On reas- 
sembling the parts with the bolts properly tightened, the noise 
was banished. If the true origin of it had been suspected at 
the outset it could have been corrected in three minutes. It 
must not be inferred from this that a loose engine-to-framc 
bolt will always result in such disquieting symptoms as those 
just described. If the aluminum casting had been a snuR 
fit in the frame most of the noise would have been prevented, 
and the bolt might have broken off before the much less audible 
thumping of the crankcase arm on the frame had been traced 
to its real cause. Cases have been reported of small two-cylin- 
der engines, suspended crosswise at the front of the car, shear- 
ing their frame bolts nearly through or breaking them off en- 
tirely before the owner suspected anything wrong. 

Care of Sprocket Chains. 
It is rather common, especially in cars with planetary gear 
chain transmission, to see the sprocket chains drenched with 
oil and thickly covered with dirt. The oil itself is naturally not 
objectionable, but the dirt draws the oil as fast as it gathers, 
and, since the oil causes it to cling, it abrades the teeth of the 
sprocket wheels. It must be admitted that the proper treatment 
of sprocket chains is less easy than slushing them with oil. As 
outlined by the chain makers and motor car manufacturers, it is 
to detach the chain, say once in 500 miles— oftener would be 
better—soak it for several hours in kerosene and wipe as clean 
as possible; then boil it in mutton tallow to which a liberal 
supply of graphite has been added. When the chain is taken 
out after the tallow has had ample time to enter every crevice, 
it is wiped as clean as possible, so that it will not catch the 
dust more than can be helped. It is then brushed clean at the 
end of every day's run. The brushing process calls for a jack, 
but if the right kind of a brush is used it need not take more 
than a few moments. A convenient brush may be made by wiring 
three bicycle chain brushes side by side. 

A Case of Overheating. 

w 3 °" horsc P° wer four-cylinder touring car once developed a 
stubborn case tjf overheating which puzzled the owner for several 
weeks. The pump was inspected and found in good order; the 
carbureter was readjusted and the fan belt tightened, but still 
he overheating persisted. Finally the cause was discovered in 
the gaskets between the water pipes and the cylinder castings, 
which had melted and spread until they nearly closed up the 
openings^ A few minutes' work with a sharp knife settled the 
trouble for once and all. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



IS THE PRIVATE PIT ADVISABLE? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,525.]— Being possessed of more than the average run of me- 
chanical ability, and contemplating the erection of a private garage 
where I can house and take care of my own car, I would like to 
know If you consider a pit an essential part of such a building. 
My mechanical knowledge has been gained In lines other than that 
of automobile repairing, and while In the early days the sight of 
a driver lying underneath his car was quite a frequent one, I must 
say It Is something that I have not noticed now for a long while. 
I do not know whether this Is altogether on account of the automo- 
biles having been improved to such an extent that similar attention 
is no longer necessary, or whether the development has only pro- 
gressed to a point where this can be given in a garage, and this Is 
the reason why It Is no longer done on the street. In your opinion, 
would a pit justify the expense entailed In making it. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. ENGINEER. 
We should say that the construction of a pit merely to take 
care of such repairs of this kind as would be necessary on a 
single car, would be a needless expense. Even where it is the 
owner's intention to effect repairs of every kind within his ability 
to handle with the facilities available in a small private repair 
shop, the construction of a substitute for a pit is so easy and so 
much more economical as to place the latter out of the question. 
The frequent necessity for lying down in the mud beneath the 
car in former days was largely due to the fact that American 
designers favored the horizontal type of motor and many of its 
essentials could not be conveniently reached in any other way, 
though probably it is somewhat of a misnomer to use the word 
convenient where crawling beneath a car is concerned. The 
placing of the motor forward, and the tendency toward a unit 
type of design in which the gear-set is either a part of the motor 
unit, or is combined with the rear axle has made the occasions 
on which it is necessary to get beneath the car so rare, that 
nowadays neither a pit nor a substitute is considered essential. 
In case of a repair to the propeller shaft, it would be easier to 
remove the body of the car. 



INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT BELT DRIVES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,526.]— Can you tell if belts have ever been employed on auto- 
mobiles for the transmission of the power, and If not, why such a 
method is not perfectly feasible. Belting 1b employed for driving 
machinery under the most severe conditions, out of doors aa well 
as under cover, and as the belting on an auto could easily be pro- 
tected, as Is most of the machinery now, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be a practical solution of the problem of 
transmission. INVENTOR. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Belts have been used on the automobile, and usually to the 
sorrow of its driver. The German Benz cars back in the Nine- 
ties, had a belt transmission, and not a few others have followed 
the example of these pioneers, only to give up the use of any- 
thing so frail and uncertain as leather and canvas for the trans- 
mission of the power under conditions which cannot be ap- 
proached by any other form of service for severity. True, motor- 
cycles still employ belts to transmit the power in a number of 
different types, but, in our opinion, this is the weakest part of 
machines of that class, and they would be far better off with 
a chain. In fact, the tendency throughout engineering practice 
» to do away with the belt altogether wherever it can be dis- 
pensed with, and machines that cannot conveniently be directly 
connected to the source of power, are now very largely chain- 

nven. The latter is positive and at the same- time permits of 
^certain amount of flexibility through the looseness of the chain. 

ere is no good reason why a transmission using chains alto- 
i\ T/ 0 ? Ve the differen t speeds would not be feasible, par- 

cuiar y where a chain of the "silent" type, such as the Renold, 

from b * thC Ught ° f present design * h would be far 

u\ m 3 practical ar »<l commercial success, as the tendency is 

m0St ent,rel y to the shaft-driven type of car. 



A BRIEF FOR THE THREE-CYLINDER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1,527.] — Your answer to Mr. Ellis, on page 229, issue of "The 
Automobile" of August 13, does not seem to me to accord with the 
facts. The customary three-cylinder engine has its cranks at 120 
degrees apart, and this is an even spacing, and therefore just as 
well balanced as can be. It can be shown both by trial and math- 
ematically that when there are two pistons moving in one direction 
they are moving slower than the third and so are balanced by it. 
The power impulses follow each other In regular sequence and are 
thus balanced. The only thing not balanced worthy of mention is 
the movement of the whole engine in its plane due to the flywheel 
being by one end only. This is somewhat more perceptible than 
with a two-cylinder and cannot be partly overcome by having two 
pistons at the ends move together as It Is partly overcome In a 
four-cylinder. 

With pistons of decent weight, this movement is negligible and 
even in a light vehicle, the three-cylinder engine can serve so well 
that it is impossible to tell whether It is a three or four-cylinder 
by the feel of the riding. And this Is the final test. Of course, If 
a buyer wants the biggest thing on the street, he is not satisfied 
with three cylinders, but must have six or eight; not that these 
numbers are appreciably better than five or seven, but that he may 
have more than common. And why he should stop at eight I do 
not see. If there is virtue in quantity, why not go to the limit? 
Ten will run more smoothly than six and no flywheel is needed. 
And think of the long bonnet needed to cover ten cylinders. It 
could be used for a bedroom in a pinch. 

But If a man wants the golden mean that gives the maximum ad- 
vantage with the minimum complication and cost, It seems to me 
he must stay nearer to a sane number of cylinders. The success 
which the one-lungers have given is too well-known to be lost 
sight of. But the single cylinder does not balance, and this is Its 
objectionable feature. We must have at least two. If four cycle, 
they must be opposed to both balance the pistons and impulses and 
the opposed engine has some objections, so the next number is the 
three-cylinder. This is the least number that balances the parts and 
explosions and it has all the advantages of compactness and suit- 
ability that the four-cylinder has. It is slightly less steady but It 
has one set of parts less. The reduction in number of parts is far 
greater than the loss In steadiness of running. 

This will readily be understood by comparing a few engines. The 
single-cylinder of a given power gets but one impulse in two revo- 
lutions. It Is the maximum of simplicity and vibration. Two cyl- 
inders for the same power balance each other, thus wiping out that 
source of vibration and dividing the impulses by two, both as to 
size and time, so that the vibration therefrom Is but one-fourth as 
great as with the single-cylinder. Thus doubling the parts de- 
creases the vibration by more than 75 per cent. This is a gain 
worth while. When we add another cylinder we get balanced part* 
as before, so there is no gain there, but we get three Impulses of 1-3 
the power In a given time and so each Is but about 1-9 the original 
effect. 

This is more than cutting them in two and with the other ad- 
vantages of the multiple cylinder form, such as simple piping, 
juxtaposition of plugs, single camshaft and similar reasons. Is 
sufficient to pay for increasing the number of cylinders to three. 
But the four-cylinder engine gains nothing except a slightly better 
balance. The difference between 1-9 of a given shock and 1-16 is 
so slight that the average rider cannot tell it with certainty and so 
It is negligible; but the difference between keeping three and four 
cylinders In order, oil and spark Is 1-3 and the cost Is more than 
the gain. This is why I believe In three cylinders for four-cycle 
engines and two cylinders for two cycles. These numbers are the 
least that will give the multiple cylinder effects. I have never seen 
a three-cylinder motor with 180-degree shaft except In compound 
form. Six-cylinder engines are simply two threes, so there Is noth- 
ing wrong with 120-degree shafts. CHARLES E. DURYEA. 

Reading, Pa. 

We cannot say that we have ever seen a three-cylinder, four- 
cycle engine that had its crank pins placed, two in one plane 
and the third 180 degrees away, but our statement in the reply 
to the letter in question, was to the effect that regardless of 
whether the cranks were spaced equally round the circle as in 
the 120-degree arrangement, or as just mentioned, the impulse 
balance was far from being as good as could be obtained with 
the four-cylinder engine. This, we think, is in accord with the 
facts, and are further of the opinion that it is borne out by 
your own letter, in which yon state that the difference between 
1-9 and 1-16 is negligible, the latter representing the decrease in 
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vibration brought about by the addition of an extra cylinder. 
In view of the high compression and high speed now currently 
employed in automobile motors, it strikes us that this matter 
of more than 40 per cent, difference is quite the reverse of 
negligible. In fact, to regard it as such is almost on a par with 
an alleged automobile designer who is said to have marked the 
representation of a hole on a drawing "nearly 3-8 inch." Try- 
ing to make a good fit of a 7-16-inch bolt in that hole would 
appear to be about equivalent to stating that a difference of 40 
per cent, or more in the vibration was a negligible quantity. Of 
course, the actual quantity itself is small, and stating it in per- 
centages is frequently misleading. Further than that, the fact 
that a jury has convicted a man of a crime does not mean that 
he may have been actually guilty of it ; merely that they think 
him so. Thus the great number of users of four-cylinder motors 
may not actually mean that it is so far superior to the three- 
cylinder that the latter has been forgotten completely, but merely 
that they think it is. But the thinking so seems to be equally 
effective in both cases. 



WHAT ARE THE DRAWBACKS OF CONE CLUTCHES? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.528.] — I have noticed that during the past three or four years 
there has been a constant tendency away from t lie old conical 
type of clutch with its leather facing, and in favor of the multiple- 
disc type. However, this seems to have been largely the case, at 
any rate as far as my observation extends, with new makers In the 
field, and with old-established makers where they brought out new 
models. Despite this general tendency, for it certainly does seem 
to be very general, some of the most prominent makers still stick 
to the cone clutch, so It seems to me that there must be some- 
thing more than the reasons which appear on the surface for its 
retention in one case, and its abandonment in favor of the multiple- 
disc type In the other, particularly as the later type of clutch Is 
much more expensive to build, although the later fact does not 
appear to prevent Its adoption on low-priced cars. 

By way of enlightenment, both for myself and doubtless a great 
many others who are equally Interested, will you briefly sum up 
the good and bad points of the leather-faced cone clutch? I have 
driven a car equipped in this manner for three years now and I 
have had very little occasion to And any fault with If. nor have 
I had to go through the long list of ills that so many of your cor- 
respondents detail concerning their experience with their cone 
clutches. FRICTION. 

Toronto, Ont. 

As was the case with practically every other essential of the 
automobile of early days, many mistakes were made in the de- 
sign of the first cone clutches, so that their refusal to work 
satisfactorily was not . the result of there being an inherent de- 
fect in the principle, but lay almost entirely in their design. We 
say "almost entirely," because a development that has since come 
into existence has had a great deal to do with the improvement 
of the cone clutch since, and that is the cork insert. Many of 
these early clutches were designed with an improper angle of 
contact, then again, the spring pressure was insufficient, or in 
the case of a clutch of large diameter, improperly applied, though 
the most prolific source of trouble was the manner in which the 
clutch was mounted on the car. 

Frequently, the side members of the frame were depended 
upon to some extent to preserve the alignmnt of the motor, 
clutch and gear-set, and where insufficient means were employed 
to permit the clutch to center itself in the flywheel automatically, 
regardless of its relation to the gear-set, it was not to be won- 
dered at that trouble followed after the car had been in use a 
comparatively short time, as the frame either received a whack 
that put it out of true, or it sagged sufficient to give rise to ills 
that were nearly always traced to something else. Needless to 
add, the correction of the latter did not in turn correct the ill. 

Given the correct angle of contact, a proper mounting that 
will permit the clutch to center itself in the female member re- 
gardless of its relation to the other essentials of the transmis- 
sion, the leather-faced cone clutch will be found very satisfac- 
tory, and it can readily be made of such small diameter and of 
such weight that its inertia will not interfere with gear-changing. 
Another source of trouble on early cars, was the leakage of 
leakage of lubricating oil out of the crankcase, and this found 



its way along the crankshaft and onto the facing of the clinch 
where it naturally destroyed the friction properties of the leather 
against the cast-iron and caused such an amount of slipping 
that the clutch often became virtually useless from this cause. 
This gave rise to the use of numerous applications, such a! 
rosin, talc, fuller's earth and the like, which, of course, were 
nothing more than makeshifts. Better design has served to elim- 
inate this source of trouble to a very large extent, while the 
adoption of cork inserts, the coefficient of friction of which is 
not influenced by oil, did away with it entirely, beside effecting a 
vast improvement in the conical type of clutch as a whole. This, 
together with the fact that their clutches were probably better 
designed in the first place than many of the others, accounts for 
the retention of the conical type by some of the best known 
American makers. 

But there has been another factor at work, where the adop- 
tion of the multiple disc type of clutch is concerned, and that 
is that it can be said to merit the term of "fool-proofness" to 
a much greater extent than any other, and, moreover, it does 
not require anything like as much skill to handle it proper!; 
as does the cone clutch. In other words, it takes a better driver 
to handle a car with a cone clutch than one with a multiple 
disc, especially at the outset, before the peculiarities of the car 
arc known by the driver. The ability to run a multiple disc 
cutch constantly in oil is another factor of great importance 
in its favor, and as the discs may be made of small diameter 
and very light, the inertia effects arc reduced to a minimum. 

WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THIS DRIPPING? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,529.] — I have a Rapid car and have been having considerable 
trouble with my carbureter, which will drip constantly after the 
engine Is stopped. I have lowered the float and finally bought an- 
other carbureter of the same make, but with the same result!. 
The system is of the float-feed type. If any of your readers can 
help me out, I will appreciate It very much, aa the dripping Is not 
alone wasteful, but is also dangerous. WALTER WALDIX 

Miami, Fla. 

As you do not say just where the gasoline drips from, nor 
how long it continues after the engine has stopped, any diag- 
nosis that we can make of the trouble can be nothing more 
definite than a conjecture. It may be due to capillary action, 
the level of the gasoline in the float chamber being so close 
to the opening of the nozzle that this goes on steadily, or 1 
may be due to a poor adjustment of the -carbureter, the engine 
getting a mixture more or less rich in liquid gasoline, which, 
while the motor is running, is consumed, but once it is stopped 
the amount that has collected in the manifold begins to collect 
and drip out. Lowering the float should prevent the former, 
while a correct adjustment of the needle valve to suit the de- 
mands of the motor for fuel should avoid the latter cause. U 
is quite probable that the trouble is due to neither of these, and 
if any of our readers have had a similar experience which puz- 
zled them to the extent of investing in a second carbureter, they 
are quite welcome to explain the cause and the remedy they 
adopted, in these columns. 

CONCERNING THE MILE CIRCULAR TRACK 
RECORD. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.530.]— I have seen lately in two different newspapers wliew 
Barney Oldfleld made a mile in :29 on a circular track. This »•«- 
made on a southern track, at Louisville. Kentucky, I 1"*": 
Traveling a mile In twenty-nine seconds Is going faster than W 
miles per hour; this would be remarkable on a straightaway, »"'• 
as it said, this was on a circular track. This seems incredible to 
■ne. but to settle an argument I write vou. What is Oldneld- 
lastest mile on a circular track' FRED E. PETTIT, JR- 

Peabody, Kansas. 

This was evidently a misprint and intended for :59- ° ldfifldi 
best time for one mile on a circular track is :53 flat, and in vie* 
"f the poor nature of the ground on most of the horse tracks, 
tt is probably pretty hard to better this. It is not, however, UK 
mile record, which was made bv Christie in one of his 
driven machines at St. Paul last vear. This is 52 seconds. 
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A DIRECT READING AUTOMOBILE POWER METER 



By PROF. J. \V. ESTERLINE. Purdue University. 



PROF. C. R. MOORE of Purdue University and J. Harris, of 
the Central Laboratory Supply Company, of Lafayette, 
Iml., have developed and patented a power and speed indicator, 
especially adapted for use in testing automobiles, which is unique 
in the fact that it indicates directly on a scale, without any cal- 
culations whatever, the horsepower developed at any speed and 
the speed in miles per hour. This instrument should be useful 
to manufacturers as a convenient method of testing the driving 
power of a finished machine, the test being easily and quickly 
made, without any changes being necessary in the automobile to 
prepare it. Such a method should be especially desirable in win- 
ter and when the roads are bad, and it has the further advantage 
that all parts of the machine are easily inspected during the 
test, as the automobile remains stationary. Salesrooms and gar- 
ages will find it of value in demonstrating the power and speed 
of machines, as well as to test those which have undergone re- 
pairs. Members of automobile clubs will take interest in compar- 
ing machines, and in making power and speed tests for 
themselves. 

The rear wheels of the automobile to be tested are run upon 



two wheels {A -A in the drawing) spaced to correspond to the 
tread, and mounted on a shaft B beneath the floor. The front 
wheels are blocked, and the machine securely locked to a post in 
the rear. When the automobile is started, it itself cannot move, 
but it drives the two wheels A. To place a load on the engine 
an absorption brake F is connected to the end of the shaft. 
The power required to drive the brake is changed or adjusted 
by means of a hand wheel within reach of the operator. 

The ingenious part of the apparatus is the device which in- 
dicates the power. It is comparatively easy to make a power 
indicator which will show the power correctly at one speed, but 
to produce an instrument which will indicate the power delivered 
by the engine at any speed, is not so simple a matter. The 
power meter E is connected between the shaft B and the spindle 
of the brake. It consists of two discs C, one fastened to the 
shaft B, the other to the shaft of the brake, and connected by a 
spring. All of the power developed by the automobile is trans- 
mitted to the wheels A and the shaft B, then through this spring 
to the brake. The spring is designed so that twice the sine of 
half the angle of deflection is proportional to the torque de- 




Sectlonal View Showing Elevation of the Moore-Harris Direct Reading Electrical Power Meter. 
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fleeting it. When the brake is applied the spring is deflected by 
the power transmitted through it. 

Connecting to each of the discs C is a small revolving field 
alternating current generator. The generators are exactly simi- 
lar, and produce sine waves of voltage at the same potential. 
It is well known that when two alternating currents of the 
same voltage and wave form are directly opposed to each other 
no current will flow, but if the alternating waves are displaced, 
then a current will flow proportional to twice the sine of one-half 
the angle of displacement. The two generators are connected 
in opposition and so placed that they exactly oppose each other 
when there is no deflection of the spring between the discs C. 
A voltmeter is placed in the circuit between the two small gen- 
erators. When no power is transmitted there is no deflection of 




Side Elevation of Moore- Harris Power Meter. 

the spring and no current flows, consequently the voltmeter reads 
zero. When power is transmitted by the spring it is deflected, 
and the two alternators are thrown out of step by an amount 
equal to the deflection of the spring. The torque is proportional 
to twice the sine of one-half the angle of deflection of the spring. 
Also the current through the voltmeter is proportional to twice 
the sine of half the angle of displacement of the two alternating 
currents, which is also the deflection of the spring, so that the 
current through the voltmeter at a given speed is directly pro- 
portional to the torque. 

The horsepower transmitted is proportional to the torque mul- 
tiplied by the speed. Likewise the voltage of the little gener- 
ators also changes with the speed as well as with the deflection 
of the spring, so that increasing either the speed or the torque 
will increase the reading correspondingly. Therefore, the volt- 
meter gives a reading proportional to the product of the speed 
and the torque, i.e., it reads the horsepower transmitted. The 



voltmeter, of course, is calibrated in terms of horsepower insi 
of volts. This is the only instrument of the kind which 
been devised to read horsepower directly on a scale without 
mathematical calculations whatever. 

Further than this, since the voltage of either of the alternal 
alone is proportional to the speed, by connecting one of tl 
directly to a second voltmeter, the revolutions per minute 
miles per hour can be read off the scale. 

The shaft, wheels, brake, etc, are all placed beneath the ll 
so as to be out of the way. The instruments for reading ho 
power and speed can be placed on a table or mounted on 
wall. The use of revolving field alternators for indicating 
displacement of the spring does away entirely with coma 
brushes and moving electrical connections, which makes the 
paratus reliable and unlikely to get out of order. The ma 
facturers, the Central Laboratory Supply Company, of Lafayi 
Ind., also furnish recording voltmeters, which may be used insi 
of or in connection with indicating instruments, so that a comp 
record of the test is made. The range of the power meter cai 
quickly changed by removing the spring and inserting anothe 
greater or less strength. The brake is supplied with an all; 
ment so that if need be the spring can be quickly calibrated, 
of the springs sent out with the instrument are standardi 
so that this is seldom necessary. 

The use of the power meter is not limited to automobile I 
ing, as it is being applied to the testing of gas and gasc 
engines, steam engines, machine tools, dynamos and mol 
However, its application to the urgent needs of the automc 
field is timely, and it will doubtless prove to be a useful adji 
to the manufacturing plant and the salesroom. 



THE INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESS. 

The program of the International Road Congress w! 
will be held in Paris during the coming October, has just 1 
sent out. The Congress will open with a reception on the 1 
011 the 12th there will be a full meeting at the Sorbonne, 
lowed by the opening of the exhibition in the Tuileries Gard< 
the various sections will meet on the morning of the 13th 
in the afternoon the delegates will visit places of interest 1 
Paris. For the rest of the meeting the program reads: 0 
ber 14, excursion to Versailles ; October 15, meetings of sectii 
October 16, excursion to Fontainebleau ; October 17, clo 
meeting; October 18 to 20, excursion to Nice and vicin 
October 21, visit to Monte Carlo. 

The Congress will be divided into eight sections and altoge 
ninety-nine papers will be read, France contributing thirty-se 
Great Britain seventeen, Belgium fifteen, Germany twelve, 
United States eight, Holland three, Austria and Switzerland 1 
two, and Italy, Portugal and Russia each one. The subj 
which will be considered include the materials used in road 1 
struction, means of preventing wear and dust, effects of a 
mobile traffic, watering and oiling and signs indicating dista: 
and dangerous turns and grades. Not only the wear and 
caused by automobiles 011 the roads but also the effects 
various kinds of roads on automobiles and tires will be 
cussed, the Hon. C. S. Rolls being down on the program 
a paper on the latter subject. Another paper will be read 
Dr. H. S. Hele-Shaw, the inventor of the multiple-disc clr 
1 lie American delegates will g0 under special instructions f 
President Roosevelt, whom they visited recently at Oyster 1 
the President expressed the liveliest interest in the work 
the Congress, and hoped that it would be made permanent. 



Emperor William has once again expressed his desir« 
see the proposed Taunus track take on more tangible form 
has pointed out the gratifying financial results achieved at Di< 
as a spur to the parties lagging with their decision. It is na 
any only a question of money, and the city of Frankfort cai 
quite see its way to take up the heavy obligations connected 1 
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Seven -passenger Touring Model for 1909. 



WITH the passing of the season of 1908 the double side-chain 
drive ceased to be a factor in the Lozier construction, as 
the announcement of the Lozier Motor Company, Plattsburg, N. Y., 
for 1900 is to the effect that there will be but two Lozier models 
for the coming season, and both of them will be shaft-driven. 
As a matter of fact, both of these models have been on sale 
since July 1, and a number of them are already in the hands 
of new owners. Both are standard chassis, on which runabout, 
touring, limousine, or landaulct bodies will be mounted, the 
difference being that one is a four-cylinder model and the other 
a six, the motor of the latter being shown by one of the ac- 
companying illustrations. The cylinders of both models are 
cast in pairs and finished in the manner that has long charac- 
terized the Lozier motor, i.e., a pearl-gray baked enamel. Large 
covers are employed instead of making the water jackets almost 
entirely closed, thus affording easy access. 

The engine base is of aluminum alloy, and is cast integral, 
with supporting arms and bed-plate extending to the side mem- 
bers of the frame, which are considerably narrowed, thus giving 
an unusually short turning radius for a large car. A cast- 
aluminum oil-pan completes the crankcase, and may readily be 
dropped to permit of inspecting the crankshaft or its bearing, 
the matter of doing this being strikingly illustrated by one of 
the photographs. The cylinder dimensions of the four-cylin- 
der motor are 5 1-4 inches 
"square," while the six-cyl- 
inder dimensions are 4 5-8 
°y 5 1-2 inches, the motors 
being rated at 45 and 50 
horsepower, respectively, ac- 
cording to the A. L. A. M. 
formula. 

Valve disposition is of 
the outboard port type, two 
camshafts placed on oppo- 
site sides of the motor and 
|"side of the crank case be- 
ing employed. These shafts 
"e made of one piece, with 
'be cams integral, and are 
o f special steel, which is 
objected to a heat-treating 
Process and ground on the 
cam faces to .001-inch. The 
"Ives themselves are of 
alloy and are oper- 
' , ™ the direct thrust 
P'*". the valve springs be- 



ing seated at their lower 
ends in cup lifters, thus in- 
suring uniform downward 
push in seating the valve. 
The valve-lifter housings 
are fastened to the alumi- 
num motor sub-base by 
means of yokes. 

One of the most striking 
features of the 1909 Lozier 
cars is to be found in their 
crankshafts. These are 
forged from a chrome- 
nickel steel of the grade v 
employed for armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles, and each 
shaft is heat-treated, hard- 
ened and ground. In the 
case of the four-cylinder 
motor it is supported on 
four annular ball-bearings 
with very large balls, run- 
ning between extra wide, 
hardened straps. The remarkably high elastic limit of this 
crankshaft will be understood when it is claimed that when sup- 
ported at the ends it will stand a dead load of 17 1-2 tons with- 
out permanent deflection, and it is due to this fact, and to the 
liberal size of the ball-bearings, that in the 1908 season there 
is not a case on record of a broken ball or loose crankshaft 
bearing, say the makers. 

The entire lubrication is by splash, which is made possible by 
the universal use of ball-bearings in the camshaft, crankshaft, 
clutch, and all magneto and pump-drive hearings. The main 
reservoir, which is suspended from the chassis, contains three 
gallons. The working oiler occupies the space between the 
motor base and the frame, and contains four metallic piston 
pumps of the McCord type, the master pump drawing oil from 
the main reservoir to the working oiler, the next two throwing 
oil to the crankcase, and the fourth being merely a tell-tale, de- 
livering oil to a single sight-feed on the dash, whence it re- 
turns to the reservoir. In the case of the six-cylinder motors 
an additional plunger pump supplies oil to the base of the third 
pair of cylinders. This system discards entirely the multiplicity 
of oil pipes usually found running to various plain bearings. 
The connecting rod lower bearings being, of course, of the plain 
white bronze type, are lubricated by a special U-section ring 
oiler, which receives oil from the splash and by centrifugal force 




Off Side of Six-cylinder Lozier Motor, Showing Oiler and Pump. 
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Components of Lozier Multiple Disc Clutch. 

delivers it through interior channels in the crankshaft direct 
to the bearings. The pet cocks in the base and in the lower 
portion of the oil pan enable all the oil to be drawn off, while 
gauge cocks enable the proper level to be determined. 

The carbureter is of the central-draft, float-feed, compensat- 
ing type, with automatic auxiliary air intakes. An especially 
valuable feature of the carbureter is a variable needle valve, 
the needle valve orifice opening automatically with an increase 
in the speed of the motor. A new feature is a butterfly valve 
connected to a rod projecting through the radiator near the 
starting handle, to increase the air draft when starting a cold 
motor. The needle valve is located directly in the center of 
the float chamber, insuring a uniform gasoline level on the 
heaviest grades. The double ignition system, tirst introduced 
on the Lozier cars in 1904, is still employed without change — 
the Bosch high-tension magneto, as in the past, being the stand- 
ard source of electrical energy, the magneto plugs being lo- 
cated in the valve covers on the inlet side. The auxiliary sys- 
tem consists of a high-tension storage battery of 50-ampere- 
hour capacity. 

The cooler is of the well-known Lozier design, containing 
2,000 copper lubes. The retention of this type of radiator, 
while expensive, is compensated for by the manner of easy- 
cleaning with a brush, and in case of damage to the radiator 
temporary repairs may be satisfactorily made by simply in- 
serting corks in any of the damaged tubes. 

Control is by means of the regulation spark lever and hand 
throttle on a stationary steering-wheel quadrant, the throttle 
being interconnected with a foot accelerator. The hydraulic 
governor has been discarded, as the other controls have been 
found to be all that is necessary. 

A special feature of the clutch is the fact that it is mounted 
on annular ball-bearings. It is of the multiple-disc type, con- 
taining 33 hardened and ground discs of saw-blade steel en- 
closed and running in an oil-tight case. The clutch may be 
slipped indefinitely without danger of over-heating or wear, 
enabling the car, when desired, to be started from a dead 
standstill on the high gear. Clutches that have been in use for 



12,000 miles last season show 110 perceptible wear o 
The clutch pedal is interconnected with the shi 
locking the gears when the clutch is in place. Thr 
for by a ball-bearing plate. The connections between 
shaft stub and the forward end of the drive shaft 
is by universal joint, consisting of an internal a 
gear. A special feature of the Lozier car, adopted 
improved for 1909, is a clutch brake, retarding the 
tion of the gears and tending to facilitate gear-shift 
The gear-set, of the selective type — the standard 
of the Lozier since 1906 — has four forward speeds ; 
all shifts being made with one lever, third speed ge 
direct with no gears whatever in mesh. The fotu 
through gears having a ratio of 2 1-2 to 1. The ins| 
on the top of the case is removed by means of wing 
bolts of which are connected at the lower end by hit: 
ihcy may be dropped out of the way without entire 
the nuts. A threaded hand-hole plate allows ot 
case with oil without removing the entire top plate 
and gear-shafts are cut from chrome-nickel steel a 
011 annular ball-bearings. The gears are hardened 





Two Views of the Rear Axle Driving Unit. 



Accessibility of the Timing Gears and Main B 

nace and pyrometer, and as there has been 110 case 
gear in 1908, this method of cutting and temperii 
mains unchanged. 

Details of Shaft-drive Construction. 

The propeller shaft of chrome-nickel steel is at i 
angle to the horizontal, and in last year's cars the 
was dispensed with— a distinct advance in cardai 
struction. The torsion member now consists of a 
ing bolted through to the differential case housin 
the forward end in a sliding sleeve joint with bal 
member transferring the torsion to a cross-fra 
The differential is of the bevel type, large and an 
main drive bevels are unusually large. The final 
the floating type, the driving shafts being mount 
pendent annular hall-bearings. As the differential 
gears are supported on their own ball-bearings, the 
may be removed independently. 

The frame is of the drop type, to get ample sprir 
clearance and low center of gravity, and is unusua 
m front to insure small turning radius. The midci 
very deep, and tapers at both ends. Special crc 
carry the cooler and gearcase. The steering gear 
Lozier construction, all parts being very large; tl 
inclined 45 degrees from vertical. The cross link 
back of the front axle, and all connecting links 
socket adjustable joints. All wheels are 36-inch, 
and 4 1-2-inch rear tires. The wheelbase of the 4 
four-cylinder car is 124 inches, the six-cylinder 131 
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The Adams- Farwell Four-passenger Roadster, Showing High Road Clearance. 



IN the 1909 Model Nine Adams-Farwcll, the product of the 
Adams Company, Dubuque, la., will be found all the novel 
features of the Model 7A which preceded it — features which, 
in fact, have characterized this car ever since its first appear- 
ance on the market in 1904. Of course, the central idea of the 
whole mechanism is the five-cylinder horizontal revolving mo- 
tor. Although rather startlingly unconventional in design, this 
motor has been tested by many years' service, and, moreover, 
its employment results in a truly re- 
markable simplification of the various 
accessories. 

As may be seen from the illustra- 
tions, the five cylinders are arranged like 
the five points of a star. In the center 
is the crankshaft, vertical and stationary, 
the five connecting rods interlocking up- 
on its single crank. The crankshaft 
being held stationary, it is evident that, 
when an explosion takes place in one of 
the cylinders, the cylinders and crank- 
case will be forced to revolve. A bevel 
gear keyed to the lower side of the 
crankcase transmits the power to the 
change-gear, which is immediately be- 
neath the motor. The first advantage of 
this unusual arrangement is the elimina- 
tion of all reciprocating parts. The pis- 
tons merely swing around in a circle 
about the crank, eccentric to the circle 
described by the cylinder heads. The 
motor forms its own flywheel, the re- 
volving parts amounting to about 90 per 
tent of the total weight. Again, the 
'evolving cylinders act as a centrifugal 
"lower, and cool themselves automatical- 
ly J?y the current of air they set up. 

The valves are located in the cylinder 
"eads, actuated by the now familiar 
piking beam with a single push rod. 
'»e push rods from all five cylinders, 
however work on a single cam, concen- 
"c w„h the crankshaft, but caused 
"volve at a slightly lower speed, 
cam ,s made in tWQ par(s wh . ch 

movable w,th respect to each other, thus 

nW f ^ Pr ° filc - fi y ^is means the 
'"let valve may be held open during part 



to 
The 




Plan View of Adams-Farweli Chassis. 



or all of the compression stroke, giving a range of compression 
between maximum, 90 pounds, and atmospheric pressure only. 
The speed of the motor is co^ttpoiled/.w.^s way instead of by 
throttling. The larger part of the exhaust is discharged through 
auxiliary ports at the bottom of the piston stroke. As there is 
never a vacuum in the cylinders, owing to the absence of a 
throttle, there is no need for any kind of check valves on these 
ports. No muffler whatever is used, as the wide distribution 
of the exhaust and the constant current 
of air rushing past the ports effectually 
break up the sound. Owing to the action 
of centrifugal force tending to hold the 
valves closed, the springs may be made 
very light. 

The carbureter is stationary, on top 
of the motor, and consists simply of a 
spray nozzle, an air valve, and a pump 
which maintains the gasoline level with- 
out a float or air pressure. The inlet 
pipes are cast integral with the cylin- 
ders, and connect with the manifold 
which surrounds the upper end of the 
crankshaft; all are of course exactly 
the same length, so that an even dis- 
tribution of the mixture is assured. 
One feature of the carbureter is that 
it may be taken apart and cleaned with- 
out disturbing the needle valve adjust- 
ment. With the variable compression 
system of control, there is never a vacu- 
um in the intake pipes ; rather, centrif- 
ugal force comes in again and puts a 
slight pressure on the gas. For the 
same reason, the motor can be run on 
a much thinner mixture than usual, as 
the richest and heaviest gas tends to 
collect in the cylinder head nearest the 
spark plug. 

Considerable simplification is appar- 
ent in the ignition system, principally 
through the arrangement of the cylin- 
ders to act as their own secondary 
distributor. Each spark plug is con- 
nected by a wire to a fiber insulator 
near the base of the cylinder, and a 
screw in this insulator is adjusted to 
make contact with a stationary strip of 
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Outline Drawing of Adams- Farwell FIve-cyllndor Motor. 

brass to which the secondary wire from the single spark coil is 
attached. Thus each cylinder in turn picks up the spark as it 
passes under the brass strip. A timer, a single coil, batteries, 



and (our short wires complete the equipment. Ther 
a single contact point, any wear affects all cylinder 
they cannot get out of time. 

The oiler is contained in the left leg of the V-shape 
casting which extends over the engine and has its ap 
end of the crankshaft. It is driven by a worm gear 
springs or check valves. 

The only noteworthy change from former models 
the change-gear. This was formerly of the four- 
driving indirect on all; but as the lowest gear was 
it was changed to a three-speed type, driving direct i 
The gears are controlled selectively by a lever wot 
H-shaped quadrant. The clutch is a double cone, brc 
iron with cork inserts, running in oil ; it is enclosed i 
compartment of the change-gear case. As stated 
change-gear is immediately beneath the motor, the 1 
ing a single unit, which is supported on a three-point 
Drive is by a single short chain to the rear axle. 1 
15 inches clearance under the middle of the car. 

The five cylinders of the engine are 5 1-2 inche 
inches stroke, rated very modestly at 50 horsepower. 
Xine is fitted with two types of bodies, a seven-passe 
car and a four-passenger roadster ; the chassis is t! 
cept as to wheel-base, which is 128 inches for the 
120 for the latter. Tires are 35x41-2 both froi 
There is an unusual amount of storage room on 1 
all the space under the hood and the front seat bei 
for this purpose. Another convenience which has fc 
distinguished the Adams-Farwell is the sclt-startc 
device worked from the driver's seat. 



MOTOR TRUCK DEMONSTRATES ITS ECONOMY 



SYRACUSE, X. Y., Aug. 29 — An automobile truck in road con- 
struction work near here has furnished some remarkable 
figures illustrating the great economy of gasoline power over 
horse power. The truck is a three-ton Chase, made by the 
Chase Motor Truck Company, of this city, and is fitted with 
a special dumping body of .5 j-4 yards' capacity. Its work is 
hauling crushed stone from the crusher located near Skancateles 
to a point three miles distant, where a road is in process of 
construction. It makes eight found trips every day, carrying 
a total of 30 yards of stone— about 40 tons. On this same work, 
teams are used at a cost of $5 per day per team. The teams 
haul 1 1-2 yards at a load and make three trips a day, a total of 
4 1-2 yards a day. The truck is consequently doing the work 
of 62-3 teams, and must be worth $33.35 to the contractor. 

In its daily operation the truck consumes 12 gallons of gaso- 
line and 2 quarts of oil, costing $1.64, and the driver receives 
$2.50. making a total operating expense of $4.14 a day. The de- 



preciation on $3,500, the cost of the truck, at ^ 
amounts to $2.91 a day ; interest on investment, $t 
insurance, $0.20; maintenance and repairs, $1.00. 
daily expense is therefore $9.05 a day, and the con 
$33-35 less $9.05, or $-'4 30 a day. 

The Chase truck used on this work is two years 
the record is not that of a brand new machine, hi 
average figure of one that has seen hard service in 
of work. Its work on this job is attracting consid 
lion 111 the state engineer's office, as it promise' 
large reduction in the important item of haulage e: 

In making the trip from the crusher to the roa 
necessary to climb one hill a third of a mile long, 
mum grade of 12 per cent. On this grade the hor: 
quently double up, using four horses to draw the I 
stone. The -truck climbs this hill with its full loa 
the intermediate gear, using low gear only in the 11 





Distributing Crushed Stone Along the Road 



Chase Truck, Equipped with Special Dumping 
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THREE 1 909 MODELS OF THE POPE-HARTFORD 



THE Pope-Hartford line for 1909 will consist of three types, 
built on practically the same chassis : a touring car, a pony 
tonneau and a roadster. The Pope Manufacturing Company is 
now well able lo face the coming season with perfect confidence. 
The new models continue the general features of former Pope- 
Hartford designs ; the changes are mostly external. The straight- 
line body has been adopted, and the hood and radiator slightly 
modified to correspond, though not so as to impair their dis- 
tinctiveness. All three models will list at $2,750. 

The 30-horsepower motor retains its paired cylin- 
ders and overhead valves, but its external appear- 
ance has been considerably changed by moving the 
commutator, magneto and carbureter to the other 
side and rearranging the manifolds and water pip- 
ing, with a considerable improvement in accessi- 
bility. The housing of the two-to-one gears is now 
cast integral with the crankcase, and a system of 
oil pockets and grooves has been provided to se- 
cure the lubrication of the gears from the splash 
in the crankcase. This, together with a new ar- 
rangement and a new method of cutting the gears, 
insures smooth and quiet running. The crankshaft 
has been increased in size, and its bearings have also 
been enlarged and are now of a special white brass, instead of 
phosphor bronze as before. The motor is mounted on a sub- 
frame so arranged as to permit the withdrawal of the camshaft 
and all gears without removing it. 

A new design of carbureter has been adopted, containing all 
the valuable features of that formerly used, with important 



su PP° rt «d on the frame at three points. Drive to the rear 
axle is through a shaft with two universal joints; a torsion rod 
of new design, with buffer springs, is provided to relieve it of 
strains due to rough roads. 

A rear axle of the floating type is used, with Timken roller 
bearings throughout. A screw adjustment on the bearings of 
the bevel pmion shaft makes it possible to take up all wear, 
t he bevel pinion has 14 teeth and meshes with a 46-tooth gear. 
The two sets of brakes are arranged one on a drum just behind 





The Pony Tonneau, the Latest Wrinkle in Body Design 

changes which will insure easier starting and make flooding prac- 
tically impossible. Ignition is by storage batteries and coils, 
out a double system with Eisemann magneto and Carpentier coil 
can be supplied at an extra charge. A mechanical oiler located 
Mder the hood, with a sight-glass on the dash, feeds oil to the 
cylinders; the main bearings are lubricated by splash from the 
"anKcase, suitable pockets and groovy being provided for this 
Purpose in the walls of the crank case. . . " ' 

J he transmission system follows standard and conventional lines. 

ne c utch, of the cone type, has been increased I 1-4 inches in 
uiameter over last year's design, and is covered with 
a material specially composed for this purpose. The 

men bearing has been considerably lengthened to 
insure accurate.ccnterjng of the cone in the flywheel. 

shHiT". the '*? ,n .*" a "4 the' gear-set is a squared 
■ding s ee ve, whi6h compensatcs {or any inaccura . 

possibl gnment ' and is aa J'«stable lo allow for any 
fnrv„, !i Wear ' The change-gear gives three speeds 
orward, operating on the selective principle. All 

ends of r thf f Ch /u 0me " nickeI Sted a»<3 the engaging 
insure *t H are beVeIed ^ a new P rocess t0 
the « a qi T CaSy meshin 8- without noise. All 
the wj 1 8 ' ng mecha nism, with the exception of 
hand lever, is enclosed in the gear-case, which 



The Racy-looking Pope- Hartford Roadster for 1909. 

the gear-set and the other on the rear hubs. The latter are of 
the internal toggle type, fully enclosed and adjustable for wear. 
The front axle is a solid I-beam forging. The distinctive Pope- 
Hartford frame, of wood armored with steel plates, has been 
retained, and an additional cross-member provided to support 
the front end of the torsion lever. The rear springs have been 
lengthened from 52 to 56 inches and are now swiv- 
eled on the rear axle to avoid all strains when putting 
on the brakes or starting under load. The wheelbase 
is 113 inches and the tires 34x4 both front and rear. 

The body is much larger and roomier than last 
year's, and is of the latest straight-line design. The 
old hooded dash has been abolished and a straight 
one, of mahogany, substituted, in order to carry out 
ihc lines of the body. The sides of the hood are 
straight, instead of having a double curve, as for- 
merly, and are hinged in three places; but the dis- 
tinctive shape, which has for several years marked 
the Pope-Hartford, has not been perceptibly altered. 
The chassis of the roadster and pony tonneau 
models will be the same as that of the touring car with the 
exception that the motor will be set further back on the frame, 
necessitating a slight rearrangement of other parts, and the 
steering column will be given a greater rake. A detachable 
scat for the chauffeur, on the running board, can be provided 
on the roadster. The body of the pony tonneau is very short, 
although affording ample leg-room for four people, and is cor- 
respondingly light. The rear seat is rather forward of the axle, 
which should make it very easy riding, and also leaves consider- 
able room for spare tires and baggage. 




1909 Pope- Hartford with Full Tonneau Body. 
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IF evidences of the renewed wave of prosperity that is al- 
ready generally felt by the automobile trade, and that 
bids fair to surpass anything ever known in 
the history of the industry where the selling 
during 1909 is concerned, were needed to 
bolster up the faith of the doubting ones, 
they could be found in the manufacturers' 
plans for the coming season. For instance, 
the Palmer & Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany is planning to turn out about 1,000 
chassis for the 1909 season, and while this 
would not be sufficient to place any undue 
burden on their splendidly equipped plant, it 
is a more difficult task when it is considered 
that this number will consist of no less than 
five different and distinct models. This is 
the same quintette with which this firm 
opened the 1908 season, but of the five, two have proved so popu- 
lar that the original quota of cars had to be multiplied by five in 
order to keep pace with the demand, and the sales department of 
the company was so occupied in 
handling these models that, to 
quote Sales Manager Botto, "the 
others were left to sell them- 
selves." 

These two were the Palmer- 
Singer "Six-sixty," a six-cylin- 
der car of 60 horsepower, and 
the P. & S. "Skimabout," a spe- 
cial runabout type of car, with 
a 30-horsepower, four-cylinder 
motor, and as a result of the 
great amount of popularity they 
have been enjoying they are 
naturally the first of the new 
line to make their appearance 
for 1909. The orders for the 
new series of these two models 
are already said to exceed the 
number of cars of this type 
which were manufactured dur- 
ing the 1908 season. The pres- 
ent factory plans comprehend 
the construction of series of 250 
cars of each of these models, 
and it is expected that 125 of 
each of the other three models 
will be turned out during the 




As Seen From the Front. 



course of the coming season, 
though, judging from the 
present demand for the two 
favorites, developments later 
in the season may make an 
increase in the figures, where 
they arc concerned, a neces- 
sity. 

As is evident from the 
accompanying photographs 
taken at the metropolitan 
plant of the company, these 
two models are already be- 
ginning to come through in 
numbers, the picture showing 
the "Six-sixty" chassis in the 
course of assembling. In 
view of the success with 
which this model met imme- 
diately upon being placed 011 
the market, and the strength 
of the demand now in evi- 
dence for it, there is apparently to be no let-up in the call for 
cars of the six-cylinder type during the coming season. They 
have had an opportunity to prove their mer- 
its in greater numbers than ever before 
during the past season, and the manner in 
which they have done so is quite evident 
from the demand for sixes for fall delivery. 

The only noteworthy change in the 
"Skimabout" for 1909 is in the shape of the 
hood and the position of the radiator. Last 
year, it will be remembered, this speedy lit- 
tle car had a sloping hood somewhat resem- 
bling that of the Renault, while the radiator 
was under the footboards, just to the rear 
of; the-flywheel. While satisfactory, this ar- 
rangement was found to possess no particular 
advantage aver the conventional one. So the 
1909 "Skimabout," as showni in >the photographs, has a neatly 
designed vertical tube radiator mounted in front of the engine, 
with a folding hood. 




Anembly Room of the Palmer A sinner Mfg. Co.'. Factory. 
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CONCERNING THE SEVEN 1909 AMERICANS 



BUILDING seven models in touring car and roadster lines, 
all fitted with a 50-horsepower motor, but differing in body 
and other minor details, is the program of the American Motor 
Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., for the approaching season. 
This program shows a unifying of effort, as compared with the 
present season, in which two styles of motor 
have been used, one with a 40-horsepower rat- 
ing and the other with a SO. The character- 
istic American roadster with its underslung 
frame is continued with certain improve- 
ments which are looked upon to greatly in- 
crease its prestige, and the different models 
of touring cars bear striking resemblance to 
this year and carry their quota of refinements, 
as well as those advantages accruing from the 
use of high-grade steels. 

It is in the roadster, however, that some 
of the important changes appear. Fore- 
most in this category is the employment 
wheels, in place of the 36-inch size heretofore used. 
Adding 4 inches to the diameter of the wheels, in conjunction 
with raising the wheelbase from 112 to 122 inches, is looked upon 
vastly to increase $g||ggggg|ttes of this car, as well as 
augmenting its speeo^aWsTffTfving in tests shown 75 miles 




Front View 50- h. p. Roadster 

of 40-inch 




Flfty-horsepower Seven-passenger Touring Car— Mile-a-Mlnute Guarantee 
per houi -with full equipment and passengers. Using the 40-inch 
hori l , B T" U 3 clearan « °f inches beneath the 

«ZTi T d : apron ' which e *"nds from the radiator to the 
travd/r" ^ haS been christene ° "the American 

stvir^ an £ t0UriSt C3rS are built in five " and seven-passenger 
wWch „ fiv , e - pa " en « er carrying a single rumble seat, 

tourist eL *' •" ,gS h int0 the Si *-P a ssenger class. The 
par , T e 3 few different constructions when com- 

^Kt^^ ,ter,: r ° adSter emp '° yS 3 Sub - framc ' to 
men ,s attached the motor, transmission 

nd ,eenng gcar; the tourist fram£ cQn . 
^ct.on supports the motor and gear- 

ram, ?u° n the sMe meraber of the 
rame and ha5 these 

r Ith ° f ,he rear axle to in- 

Sem , , J a " Ee 0f ,he rear S P""S action. 

SfS* springs are empI °* ed re « u " 

oult, ° a ,? S,er type ' whereas on '"c 

The Lh m suspensi °n in the rear. 
Wo, 2 A T?"' teS itS ™«hanical lubri- 
' hedash = ^e tourist has a sim- 

rd Zl^ 11 the f ™' toot- 
S 3re dlff "ence S in radiator de- 



sign, d.tterencc in steering column inclination, different location 
of control levers and parts, and a pressure gasoline feed sys- 
tem from a tank under the dash is used in the tourist types 
An interesting feature of the pressure feed in the roadster is 
that the gasoline from the 22-gallon tank carried on the rear 
of the chassis is forced by exhaust pressure 
to a i-gallon tank located higher than the car- 
bureter and in which tank is a regulating float, 
which controls the entrance of gasoline from 
the main tank. From this auxiliary tank the 
fuel feed is by gravity to the carbureter. The 
object of this extra tank is that the carbureter 
is relieved directly from feed by the exhaust 
pressure. It is claimed that, where exhaust 
pressure feeds the gasoline direct to the car- 
bureter, when the first sinks, opening the 
needle valve, and allowing extra gasoline to 
enter the float chamber, this gasoline is in- 
jected in a stream, which the weight of the float is incapable of 
immediately counteracting at the correct moment it should— 
with the result that the float chamber is fuller than it should 
be and there is danger of an overflow into the carbureter at the 
spring nozzle. With gravity feed from a small tank, the pres- 
sure on the carbureter is not so great, and consequently the 
danger of interfering with the nicety of 
float control is diminished. 

The motor employed in all seven models 
is a conventional design employing four 
cylinders cast in pairs, each of the twin 
gray iron castings having an integral 
valve compartment on the right side in 
the bottom of which are contained, side 
by side, the nickeled steel intake and ex- 
haust valves. These cylinder castings are 
supported on a two-part crankcase, the 
upper part being the supporting member 
for the crankshaft as well as taking the 
support of the motor on the frame, there- 
by limiting the functions of the lower 
half to that of an oil reservoir. Care is 
bestowed on the machining of the cylinders, each cylinder cast- 
ing, after the first rough boring, being annealed to remove 
stresses which may exist in the casting, after which it is left 
to age before taking the final grinding. Each of the four pistons 
comes in for similar treatment, and, to retain the motor com- 
pression to the highest degree, a special grade of metal is em- 
ployed for the piston rings, which is claimed not to lose its 
elasticity when subjected to heat. Considerable stress is placed 
upon the offsetting of the crankshaft. For the benefit of the 
amateur motorist a word of explanation may be used. In the 




Fifty-horsepower Touring Car, with Five-passenger Body Equipment 
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American Rear Axle — Two Sets of Expanding Brakes. 

regular motor, the crankshaft is directly beneath the center of 
the cylinder board, but in the offset shaft it is placed nearer the 
right side, the reason of this being that on the explosion stroke 
the connecting rod has less angularity than if the crankshaft were 
located in the center. This diminishing of the connecting rod 
angularity reduces the pressure on the side of the cylin- 
der during the explosion stroke, which should result 
in an increase in power, a diminution of the wear on the piston 
rings and a reduction of the vibration in the motor. With the 
offset crankshaft, while the angularity of the connecting rod on 
the explosion and suction strokes is lessened, it is true it is 
increased on the compression and exhaust strokes, in both of 
which, however, the work done is small in comparison with that 
of the explosion stroke. Connecting rods are special alloyed 
steel forgings, built in "H" sections, carrying hardened bronze 
bushings in their upper ends, where they attach to the wrist- 
pins, and have at the lower ends the usual marine construction 
with a cap secured by double-nutted bolts and split pins. Lastly, 
and most important of the moving parts of the motor, comes 
the forged crankshaft made from a solid billet of steel, after 
which it is heat-treated and machined to balance. Freedom from 
vibration is aimed at by finishing the bearings to accuracy with 
a grinding process. In attaching the different gears to the 
camshaft, as well as to the other motor shafts, the use of a 
flange on the shaft to which the gear bolts is resorted to. 

In manufacturing the cylinder castings, the large aluminum 
plate acting as a lid or cover to the water jacket in each twin 
casting is made use of, the claimed advantages of such con- 
struction being the certainty of removing all core sand in the 
foundry, as well as the increased facilities offered for cleaning. 

Viewed exteriorly, the motor is a well-balanced unit, in spite 
of its design calling for the location of both sets of valves on 
the right side. Grouped on the right are the valves, the car- 
bureter, the timer for one set of ignition and the intake and 
exhaust manifolds: on the other side, a casual inspection reveals 
the Bosch high-tension magneto and the cen- 
trifugal water pump, the pulley on the end 
of the pump and magneto shaft for driving 
the fan and, in the roadster motor, to these 
must be added the gravity feed gasoline tank 



carried opposite the space between the cylinder cas 
order to avoid puncturing the half-time gear he 
fan pulley on the pump shaft is located in the rear of 
ing. 

Intake and exhaust valves, made interchangeable, an< 
from the same camshaft, have the push-rods and rol 
ened, and the push-rod guides are secured in the cr; 
a four-arm yoke with center bolt; one yoke securing 
for the intake and exhaust valves for each cylinder, 
ends of the valve push-rods are threaded to take an 
and lock-nut for valve timing. The intake manifold 
piece casting made with easy curves, and the exhaus 
(a large-sized malleable iron casting) is of the horiz 
piece type and is ribbed to increase strength. Locati 
take manifold below and closer to the cylinders than tl 
manifold has the advantage of tending to prevent the 
tion of the mixture en route from the carbureter to th 

Ignition is by two independent sets, the main oni 
high-tension magneto which incorporates within itself 
for high-tensioning the current, the make-and-break 
the distributing means. With a system of this na 
carried on the dash or beneath the car seats are done ; 
and distributers or commutators on the engine are 
Wiring is reduced to a minimum. The supplementary 
system is a storage cell, the low-tension current fi 
is high-tensioned through a roller type commutat 




Solid and Compact American Roadtter— 50-h.| 

on the top of a stationary aluminum housing on the 
of the motor between the front and rear cylinder cas 
vertical shaft carrying the timer takes its drive fror 
shaft through helical gears, and, in advancing or re 
spark, the commutator part carrying the wires rema: 
ary, the advance or retard being accomplished by cr 
relation between the gear on the camshaft and that 01 
shaft. The wiring is run through fiber tubing and th 
on the spark plugs are so designed as to be remove! 
engine, when it is in operation, without danger o 
The lubrication of each model calls for a six-spet 
ical lubricator, four of the leads of which connec 
cylinder walls on the left side and the other tw( 
crankshaft bearings. These leads furnish a splash 
crankcase which cares for the cylinder walls and upper 
connecting rod hearings. 
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In the cooling system the centrifugal pump located centrally 
on the left has a double intake to increase its capacity, and in 
keeping with this is the employment of large diameter pipes. 
The circulation is from the pump to the jackets immediately 
beneath the exhaust valve, this being the hottest part of the 
•engine. The exit is from the cylinder heads, the pipe therefrom 
branching in "T" form to the upper sides of the radiator. The 
radiators employed in both tourist and roadster types are of the 
vertical copper tube variety, with 5 1-2-gallon capacity in each. 
In both radiators the vertical copper tubes are narrow and the 
radiating quality is increased by the addition of a piece of sheet 
copper from which there are punched small corrugated fins, 
which corrugations attach to the tubes by immersion in a solder 
bath. With this construction all seams in the copper tubes are 
on the front and back surfaces, permitting of repairing a leak 
by the use of the soldering iron. In addition there is a 16-inch 
fan supported on an arm from the front cylinder and driven 
by a l-inch flat belt. 

First in the transmission system is the leather-faced cone 
clutch. The thrust is self-contained and is taken on a ball thrust- 
bearing. In the disengagement of the clutch, the strength of the 
spring is overcome by giving the clutch pedal leverage a nine-to- 
one leverage. Between this clutch and the selective gear is a 
universal coupling in which the square ends of the coupled shaft 
engage with square driving heads, which are made in halves and 
divided longitudinally, so that they may be uncoupled by remov- 
ing the bolts which hold the halves together. This coupling 
allows of removing either the clutch or the transmission with- 
out interfering with the other. 

The gear-set, a standard construction, gives four forward 
speeds, direct on the high, and has a reverse in which the gear 
revolves only when in use. Chrome nickel steel is employed in 
all gears, and the shafts are of special alloy steel and are car- 
ried on ball-bearings. The shaft which carries the sliding gears 
has four splines milled on it, a construction which eliminates 
keys and other parts not integral with the shaft. 

Drive from the change-gear is through a propeller shaft with 
universal to a floating rear axle on the ends of which are claw 
clutches for engagement with the wheel hubs. A tubular torsion 
rod completely encases the propeller shaft, and at the front end 
of it is a universal joint support carried on the cross member 
of the frame, which acts as the support for the rear end of the 
gear case. 

In a close scrutiny of the running gears employed on the 
roadster and tourist cars a standard construction based on con- 
ventional lines appear. The touring car frames are built up of 
two side members and three cross-pieces of alloy steel ; the side 
channel members have a maximum depth of 5 inches, a iJ4-inch 
web, and 3-16-inch stock. The 
crankcase acts as a cross member 
at the front The roadster frame, 
of the same stock, has the side 
members narrowed at the dash to 
increase the turning angle of the 
car, and, as already mentioned, 
employs a superframe. The 
springs employed on the touring 
car are 42 inches in front, and the 
ftree-part platform suspension of 
the rear has the side members 48 
inches long and the transverse 
member 39. The side members 
are offset on the ax , e SQ ^ tQ 

make the front end equal in length 
'o the rear end plus half the length 
of the cross frame, which is sup- 
Posed to give the same spring ac- 
tion as from a semi-elliptic 6 7 '/ 2 
■nches long. Compression grease 
cups are provided at the head of 
each spring bolt. 




Officers of the Chalmers- Detroit Motor Company. 

K. R. Thomas Is at the wheel, with Mr. Chalmers sitting beside 
him. H. E. Coffin, vice-president and designer, is standing up. In 
the back seat is J. J. Brady, second vice-president and factory 
manager, and next to him is F. O. Benzer, secretary; while next 
to him Is Roy D. Chapin, treasurer and general manager. 



A NEW RENAULT FOR AMERICAN ROADS. 

In order to meet the demand for a car designed to meet the 
unusually strenuous conditions presented by American roads, 
Manager Paul Lecroix, of the Renault Freres selling branch, is 
now importing a new model especially designed for this purpose. 
The motor is a four-cylinder, 20-30 horsepower type, and is char- 
acterized by the usual features that have become familiar on 
the Renault motors during the last five or six years. But the 
chassis itself is lighter, shorter and narrower than the standard 
Renault chassis of the same kind designed for town use. The 
springs have been reinforced, the Renault liquid shock ab- 
sorbers fitted, sturdier axles employed, and in every way the 
car has been fitted to travel over rough roads at a good speed. 

The matter of clearance has come in for special attention, 
full 10 inches being allowed, the wheelbase being 120 inches. 
While the water-cooling system is of the same type as that 
which usually distinguishes the Renault, that is, with the copper 
tube radiator back of the motor and theremo-syphon circula- 
tion, the radiator itself, in this case, has been considerably en- 
larged, and the bonnet has been made much longer. The con- 
trol levers are much shorter than in the regular type. As a 
runabout this car is capable of 60 miles an hour, and has been 
designed with a capacity for high speed on rough roads. The 
complete chassis tips the scales at 2,000 pounds, and when 
equipped with a runabout type of body lists at $6,000. 




New 20-30-h.p. Renault— Manager Paul Lacrolx at Wheel, with Madam Lacrolx Beside Him. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ROAD CONGRESSES. 

No more significant indication of the awakening pub- 
lic interest in good roads could be cited than the various 
congresses of road-makers which are being held in all 
parts of the country. Last week the American Asso- 
ciation of Park Superintendents met at Minneapolis; 
during the latter part of this month the New Jersey 
grange and automobile clubs will hold a joint conven- 
tion at Atlantic City; and then, in October, will come 
the International Road Congress at Paris. 

These congresses mean that road building and main- 
tenance must now be undertaken scientifically. Hither- 
to, in most parts of the United States we have been 
working our roads under about the same system as was 
in use in France at the time of the French Revolution. 
Every petty road official was left entirely to his own 
judgment as to how the work should be done. One pre- 
ferred narrow roads, another wide roads ; one said roads 
should be flat, another said they should be crowned ; but 
nearly all agreed that the best repair materials were 
brickbats, sod and brush. Some States had laws re- 
quiring all able-bodied men to work a certain number 
of days a year on the public roads, and others allowed 
property taxes to be worked out in the same way. No- 
body ever expected a day's work from a man who was 
working out his tax, and the occasion was usually looked 



upon as a huge joke. No system ever .inven 
more ingeniously planned to accompliSrKinathing 

Happily, most of this has been changed. All t 
thickly settled States, at least, have passed some 
State aid legislation, and have responsible off 
charge. But it cannot be expected that the mer 
priation of so many thousand dollars will insure 
quate improvement in the roads, or that the 
of the office of "State road supervisor" or " 
sioner" at so many dollars a year will instant 
forth a man competent to fill the position. The 
of roads — real roads, not strips of unoccupiec 
is a science, and cannot be learned in a day. 

Moreover, it is a science which is just nov 
going important changes. The increasing use 
mobiles running at high speeds has introduced a 
which as yet remains unsolved. Just what da 
any, a rapidly moving automobile does to a 1 
road does not seem to have been definitely set 
there can be no doubt that many of the prese 
damage the automobiles, or, at least, seriously 
from the pleasure of riding in them. Of cour 
calamity howlers will say this only proves that 1 
of automobiles should be more rigorously r 
But this country cannot afford to stand in tht 
progress, even for the sake of preserving a mu 
and more expensive system of roads' than we 
possess. Most road builders see the matter in tl 
light, and admit that if our roads and our au 
do not agree, it is the roads which must be cl 

# # * 

VANDERBILT 'RACE AN INDUSTRY'S 1 

Whether one interested in racing, but not in 
ing war," accepts as logical the attitude of the 
in its refusal to adopt "international" condi 
the 1908 Vanderbilt Cup race close to New Y 
and whether one comprehends how the A. C. 
energetic part of it, became convinced that it \ 
fied in running at Savannah what is practically 
in this country for the European makers, that 
person would still wonder at the continuance o 
tion which threatens a chaos in competition ai 
sequent loss of interest by the general public, 
bile racing of the high-speed sort is not destii 
long life. The A. C. A. may have the credit 
ening it considerably, and the price which it 
will total not a few thousands of dollars. C 
the racing element of the club will stubbornly o 
compromise as long as it can have its bills 0 
occupy the center of the stage. But the reckoi 
come sooner or later. 

Just now it does look as though the Americs 
would see how much it is to their advantage t< 
the support of the classic Vanderbilt, and h 
selves by helping it, and leave the foreigners t< 
themselves in the Southland with a minor editi 
French Grand Prix. The wisdom of the Ki 
pany, the Mora, Acme, and Chadwick should 
ample for a deluge of American entries for w 
"American event," will be of far greater imp 
automobile-buying public than a race designati 
ternational." A Vanderbilt race failure will 1 
live injury to the industry. It should not 
possible by any controversy of the moment. 
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KANSAS CITY CLUB LOYAL TO A. A. A. 

President William H. Hotchkiss, of the American Automobile 
Association, Tuesday received the following telegram from the 
Kansas City Automobile Club, which is self-explanatory : 

Cannot understand why rumor is so persistently circulated that 
the Automobile Club of Kansas City has withdrawn from the 
American Automobile Association. We wish to express to you 
most emphatically our allegiance to the American Automobile As- 
sociation and to authorize you to deny any statement to the con- 
trary. (Signed) TV. W. COWEN, President, 
Automobile Club of Kansas City. 



^BUFFALO CLUB LEADS IN ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Buffalo, Sept. 1.— The Automobile Club of Buffalo, of which 
Frank B. Hower is the president and D. H. Lewis is the secre- 
tary, now has 1,394 active members, which gives it the largest 
active membership of any club in the entire country. The Auto- 
mobile Club of America only has 1,307 active members, though 
it has an associate list of 335. 

President Hower anticipates that the Buffalo club will have 
2,000 members before the end of the year. In view of the fact 
that the best results for automobiling generally are the prime 
consideration of the club, it believes that members and a mod- 
erate membership fee constitute the best means of securing that 
which is desired. 



LOUIS KISSEL VICTHI OF ASSASSIN'S BULLET. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 31.— Louis Kissel, president of the 
Kissel Motor Car Company, of Hartford, Wis., is dead, the 
result of an assassin's bullet. Mr. Kissel was shot in his office 
on August 20 by John Gerbier, a Polish employee, who had fan- 
cied grievances and gave Mr. Kissel no opportunity to hear them. 
Mr. Kissel lingered between life and death in the Milwaukee 
Hospital here until Friday, when life ebbed away. Septic peri- 
tonitis was the immediate cause of death. Mr. Kissel was born 
m Germany on August 14, 1838. He came to Washington 
county, Wis., at the age of 19. Thirty-five years ago, having 
gained a competency on his farm, he moved to Hartford, the 
county seat, and with his sons established the city's first im- 
portant industry, the Hartford Plow Works. He founded the 
Hartford Lumber Company, the First National Bank of Hart- 
ford, the Northrup-Tenteal Fur Company, the Hartford Electric 
Company, the L Kissel & Sons Co., manufacturers of imple- 
ments and vehicles, and lastly, the Kissel Motor Car Company, 
which has come to be the most important and largest industry 
m east central Wisconsin. 



HITCHELLITES HAVE FAMILY REUNION. 

Racine, Wis., Aug. 3i.-Concluding the most novel three-day 
conclave of agents that ever assembled at a motor factory in 
annual business-pleasure meeting on last Saturday evening, 125 
men, who dispose of the Racine-made cars, left their homes, 

C\, t r w n 34 States and far -° ff Alaska ' Porto Ric °. and the 
£«y of Mexico, bound in honor to dispose of more than 

77* W ° r,h of 1900 Mitchell cars-the eslimated output of 
the big works. 

President William Mitchell Lewis, of the Mitchell Motor Car 
Company Sales Manager James W. Gilson, Secretary G. V. 

wfx ? g " er John Bate - and J*™* Cram, who acted as 
osts tor the annua , „ famjly gathering „ provided a three . day 

offilTf •,• , me " wh0 se " cars and address th e company 

SI a " 35 " Bi "" " Jim " "J ack " etc - that 

and .J 7 ' V U8USt V ' WI,h an ins P«tion of the enlarged plant 

RacinTc uhk '° 3 SCTieS ° f lunch e°ns and dinners at the 
mononnlld 7 W " h 3 Special Performance at a local theater 
cunt , o . r the even 'ng by the Mitchell company for its 
were m ! raC " Ca,ly a » of th e allotments for the 1909 output 

morninT.f !u \ Sh ° rt Session in Mr GiIson ' s office ™ 
m °rn,ng of the first day of the convention. 



TIRE PRICES GENERALLY LOWER. 

Chicago, Sept. 1. — As anticipated, to-day saw a general re- 
vision of list prices on motor car tires by the leading makers. 
Some of them have not as yet made their formal announce- 
ments, but those that haven't declare they will have their state- 
ments ready inside of a week. However, the Fisk, Diamond, 
and Goodrich came out with their announcements to-day, while 
the G & J, Goodyear, Firestone, and Morgan & Wright have 
their lists about ready to give out. 

Without going into details, it is evident that there has been a 
general reduction all along the line, which will average up at 
about is per cent. The users of big tires will profit more by 
the reduction than any one else, in some cases the reduction 
on tires of 36-inch sizes amounting to 20 per cent. 

The Fisk company held its session here in Chicago last week. 
Following this meeting, B. H. Pratt, of the company, had the 
following to say: 

"This revision of prices means that the tire business is down 
to a hardpan basis. It means that the tire manufacturers will 
have to do twice as much business to make the same profit as 
they did in the year just ending. But we are not complaining, 
for the outlook justifies us in revising the lists. The new list 
means that the percentage between the tire companies and the 
dealers and makers will be cut down and that the users of tires 
will be the ones to profit most. It also means that the price- 
cutters will be frozen out and that the trade will be thrown 
into legitimate channels, that is, the dealers and garage people 
will get the business. The reductions range from 14 to 20 per 
cent., as, for instance, in the bolted tires made by us there is a 
20 per cent, reduction in the 36 by 5-inch size." 

"The G & J prices are not ready to announce yet," declared 
F. S. Cropley, of that concern's Chicago branch. "We are 
going to have a new list, though, and as is the case with the 
others, it will average about 15 per cent, reduction. The con- 
sumer is going to be the one to profit most by the changes, 
and the dealers' profit is going to be cut about 10 per cent, by 
all the rubber concerns." 



REDUCTION IN TIRE PRICES ANNOUNCED. 

Akron, 0., Aug. 29. — The Diamond Rubber Company an- 
nounces a reduction in the price of their tires averaging 15 per 
cent., to go into effect September I. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the change is the placing of the quick detachable type 
of tires on the same price basis as the regular clinchers for one- 
piece rims. This is especially important for the reason that the 
quick-acting rims are being used more and more every year. 
However, the prices for 1909 are materially lower for every type 
of tire and for tubes as well as casings. 

"The standardization of tires has made rapid progress," said 
Theo. Weigele, of the Diamond company, recently, "and in time 
to come will go still further. Quality and price will, of course, 
both be factors in the public's selection. We are able to join 
with the automobile manufacturers in the reduction of price by 
reason of our increased output and improved manufacturing 
methods. And in more ways than simply lower prices will the 
automobile owner get more for his money. The improvements 
we have made considerably increase the mileage tires will give 
and reduce tire repair bills at the same time. We plan to keep 
our plant in operation to its fullest capacity right through the 
fall and winter, and our output of 1909 goods, dating from this 
time, will be about 100 per cent, larger than last year." 



BRUSH CLIMBS TO TOP OF PIKE'S PEAK 

Detroit, Aug. 31.— Trinkle, the driver of the Brush efficiency 
car No. 3, wires from the summit of Pike's Peak : "Brush climbs 
all way on its own power." 

"Brush No. 3" is one of the five Brush runabouts which were 
recently dispatched from this city to various parts of the coun- 
try on demonstrations of their efficiency. 
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LIVE DOINGS OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUBS 



JERSEY CLUB DETECTS FRAUDULENT TRAP. 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 31. — Following a number of complaints 
about the method of operation of Justice Housell's police trap at 
Highland Park, just outside of New Brunswick, the Board of 
Directors of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club in- 
structed J. H. Wood, a member of the Legal Committee, to 
inspect it and obtain evidence to be brought before the State 
Motor Commissioner. Mr. Wood located the trap and watched 
its operation for some time. The timing was done by two boys, 
over an alleged quarter-mile stretch. The signaler at the begin- 
ning of the course stood over a hundred feet inside of the mark 
and signaled most cars when they came opposite him. When a 
car was going slowly he did not signal until it had gone two 
hundred feet past him, thus depriving the car of about one-fifth 
of the course. If the car covered this distance in less than 35 
seconds the stop-watch man signaled to the constable, a quarter of 
a mile further down the road, who in turn arrested the driver. 
Justice Housell at first said he had had the course surveyed, but 
could not produce a surveyor's certificate. Later he admitted that 
he had used a tape measure. The constable and the two boys 
received fifty cents apiece for each arrest. The matter is now 
in the hands of the club's attorney. As a bald attempt at fraud- 
ulent extortion New Jersey automobilists consider this, the latest 
effort to hold up law-abiding drivers, to be about the limit. 
It is hoped the matter will be pushed to the limit and the of- 
fending "justice" severely punished. 



NEW YORK CLUB NOW PLANS SCENIC TOUR. 

New York, Sept. 2.— The "Ideal Tour" of New England, pro- 
moted in the early Summer by the Automobile Club of America, 
proved so picturesque and pleasurable to the coterie of partici- 
pants that the club plans an Autumn run. The route selected by 
its bureau of tours is deemed rich enough in scenery to justify 
naming the proposed junket-a-motor "the scenic tour." It will 
be an eleven-day run, starting on September 28 and ending on 
October 8. The itinerary mapped out follows: 

Sept. 28 — New York to Mt. Pocono, Pa., via Del. Water Gap.. 100 

Sept. 29 — Mt. Pocono to Blnghamton, via Wilkes-Barre 91 

Sept. 30 — Blnghamton to Watklns 72 

Oct. 1 — Remain at Watklns 0 

Oct. 2— Watklns to Richfield Springs 124 

Oct. 3 — Richfield Springs to Lake George 105% 

Oct. 4 — Lake George to Bluff Point (Plattsburg) 105 

Oct. 5 — Remain at Hotel Champlain 0 

Oct. 6 — Bluff Point to Manchester, Vt., via Burlington 108 

Oct 7— Manchester, Vt.. to Waterbury, Conn 138 

Oct. S — Waterbury, Conn., to New York 92 

Total 935% 

The route chosen crosses the Pocono and Catskill mountains, 

the foothills of the Adirondacks, enters the Lake George and 

Lake Champlain region and carries the caravan finally across the 

Green Mountains, whence the finish in New York will be reached 

by way of Waterbury, Conn. The route will be marked by green 

arrows with numbers referring the tourists to route cards. 



MARYLAND CLUB TO AID GRAND JURY. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 29. — The Grand Jury of this city has 
joined forces with the Automobile Club of Maryland in efforts 
to abolish accidents and reckless driving of automobiles. The 
jury has adopted resolutions favoring a scheme to compel driv- 
ers, whether owners or chauffeurs, to pass examinations and 
secure licenses showing that they arc capable of operating auto- 
mobiles in an efficient manner. The Automobile Club at its next 
meeting will take action upholding the resolutions of the Grand 
Jury. The club already has a bill nearly ready which requires 
drivers to pass an examination before an efficient jury before 
being allowed to drive a machine through the city streets and 
suburban highways. 



MINNEAPOLIS CLUB IS A MODEL Or 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 31. — The Minneapolis A 
Club recently opened its new country clubhouse with ar 
reception to bondholders. The house has been open 
three weeks, and has been the center of automobile i 
the Twin Cities. The plans which have been carried c 
Minneapolis club have been more pretentious than al 
pected, and universal satisfaction is expressed at the 1 
tained by the officials in charge of the work. 

The new clubhouse is located on a magnificent bli 
Minnesota River valley, 16 miles from Minneapolis, 
road. It is in the center of a stretch of country whicl 
many of the most popular drives about the Twin C 
can be reached by way of Minnetonka, or from St. F 
or 60-mile drives, or direct from Minneapolis in a 16-r 
The house has been arranged to provide ample social a 
Provisions have been made for house parties ; a kitcher 
in the most modern manner, and with facilities for < 
200 guests has been built; and a cafe service equal to 
in the cities has been inaugurated. 

The social end of the Minneapolis Club is subordins 
ever, to the interests which induced its organization 
conspired to its growth. Directors of the club empl 




Hi 

New Country Club House of the Minneapolis Automol 

fact that the erection of the new $20,000 clubhouse 
maintenance of the town and country houses, is sole: 
purpose of reaching all interests of the automobilist, a 
to the strength and activity of the club. The Minne: 
has now a membership of 700, and this number is < 
expected to reach the 1,000 mark this winter. With t 
strength, the club will greatly extend the scope of its 
protecting the rights of the automobilists from unjust I 
in pushing good roads work along scientific lines; an 
piling touring information, and providing signposts 
boards for the traveled roads of the State. 

The clubhouse just completed was erected by the 
$15,000 worth of bonds. It has been constructed in 
modern manner of concrete throughout, and is a mod 
club building. The total length of the structure is 
In the center is the main section of the house, t\ 
high, and containing the main reception room, the 
furnished in Flemish oak, the offices, and on the sei 
sleeping quarters and bathrooms. The whole struc 
model of modern comfort and simple elegance. 

A porch 90 by 35 feet runs across the river fro 
building. It is enclosed by wire netting, and is arranj 
the summer as a dining room, and from this porch a 
be had up and down the river for almost 25 miles, 
furnishings of the clubhouse, designed by George H 
chairman of the building committee, are all represe 
parts of automobiles, and carry out the spirit of the 
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The club has ten acres, running down to the Minnesota River, 
and is figuring on the acquisition of eight more acres. 

The Minnesota River is a favorite stream for canoeists. Plans 
are now being made by the automobile club for the building of a 
harbor 60 feet square, at the foot of the club's grounds, and the 
arrangement of storage place for 100 canoes, under the broad 
porch of the clubhouse. 

Great credit is given to the directors of the club, and the 
building committee, for the hard work they have done. As 
chairman of the building committee, George H. Daggett gave 
personal attention to all the details of the work. R. R. Colburn, 
of the firm of Kees & Colburn, the clubhouse architects, and 
C. F. Haglin, the contractor, were both members of the build- 
ing committee. The other members were Col. Frank M. Joyce, 
Harry E. Pence, and E. L. Brown. 



BINGHAMTON AND SCRANTON GET ACQUAINTED. 

Bingham ton, N. Y., Aug. 29. — The Board of Governors of 
the Binghamton Automobile Club, at a meeting held August 19, 
accepted in behalf of the club the invitation of the Scranton 
Automobile Club to participate in a meet which the latter club 
will hold on the Hartford Fair Grounds September 5. They 
expect to have a number of fancy races, a tug-of-war, with 
Binghamton on one side and Scranton on the other, a ball game, 
a tire-changing contest, an obstacle race and an egg race. In the 
egg race a basket is placed at the starting point and at distances 
of 100, 200 and 300 feet other baskets containing eggs are placed. 
The contestants, consisting of a lady and a gentleman in each 
car, start at the signal from the starii.ig point, the lady being 
armed with a teaspoon, and at either the first or last basket, as 
they see fit, the lady dismounts, takes up an egg in the teaspoon 
and carries it to the starting point, where she deposits it in the 
basket without touching it with her hands. The one safely 
depositing an egg from each basket in the basket at the starting 
point wins the race. 

The main object of the meet is for the automobilists of this 
section to become better acquainted, with the ultimate object of 
forwarding the good roads movement. 



OCTOBER DATES FOR CLEVELAND CLUB. 

Cleveland, Sept. 2.— The dates for the Cleveland Automobile 
Club's reliability contest will be October 7, 8, and 9, while the 
course will in all probability be a three days' triangular affair. 
Last year the cars ran in and out of the city each day, but this 
plan was found not to give any too much satisfaction. 



A. C. A. ACQUIRES MORE REAL ESTATE. 

N'ew York, Sept. 1.— The Automobile Club of America has 
purchased three lots on West Fifty-fifth street in the rear of its 
present holding. The price paid was $150,000. An addition to its 
present clubhouse will be built affording more garage room and 
an entrance on two streets. 

ANOTHER CONNECTICUT BELIEVER IN SIGNS. 

Willimantic, Conn., Sept. 1.— The recently formed Automo- 
bile Club of Willimantic has outlined a vigorous sign posting 
campaign and will expend surplus funds in this direction rather 
man otherwise. 



MORE SPACE FOR INDEPENDENT SHOW. 

Applications for space and diagrams for the international 
show to be held at Grand Central Palace, New York, December 
31 to January 7 next, have been mailed from the executive offices. 

«ra space has been secured by converting the big room here- 
0 ore used as a vitagraph theatre to exhibition purposes and by 

e removal of several partitions. The show committee is to 

ee to-day to pass upon the decoration scheme and pictorial 
posters. 



HOMECOMING OF THE PREMIER CENTURION. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 1. — A great welcome home was given 
the Premier Century car last Friday when it reached within 
hailing distance of the Hoosier capital after a most successful 
trip through the East and over the route home via Baltimore, 
Hagerstown, Bedford Springs, Pittsburg, and Columbus, the 
Glidden Tour route of 1907. The welcome took place in the 
form of a chicken dinner at Greenfield, twenty-five miles east 
of Indianapolis, the company having as its guests about fifteen 
local and out-of-town autoists. 

When Pilot Joseph Moore arrived at Greenfield his car had 
gone 10,625 miles, but to hear his engine, one would not have 
suspected that he had driven one-fifth that distance. Every 
cylinder was hitting to perfect time and the running could scarce- 
ly be heard. The condition of his engine was remarkable in the 
fact that not one part of its equipment has been replaced nor 
has it received more than ordinary care due an automobile. 
Moore stated positively that the only thing done to it was to 
fill it up with gasoline, water, and oil before starting each day. 

What has proven to be one of the most interesting chapters in 
motordom was started on June I. On that day the Premier 
Company started one of its stock cars on the run of 100 miles a 
day for 100 days in order to demonstrate the good qualities of 




Premier Century Car In Foreground. 

Joe Moore is driving. All cars In picture took part in Glidden 
tour. This party welcomed Moore on his return to Indianapolis. 

the motor car of to-day. The car was run the required distance 
every day around Indianapolis for a while and was then driven 
to Chicago and return. After a few more trips around the 
Hoosier capital it was driven to Buffalo to take part in the Glid- 
den Tour as a press car, and incidentally it covered far more 
than the 100 miles a day scheduled. It went through the tour 
in good shape, making every control on time. Following the 
finish of that event it was driven to Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and several other Eastern cities. It was 
then headed towards home. The stunt of the century is officially 
scheduled to end September 8. but it has not been definitely de- 
cided as yet where the last day's run will be from. Announce- 
ment of this will be made later. 



KOKOMO'S FIFTEENTH AUTO ANNIVERSARY. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 1. — A large number of automobile 
enthusiasts from this city will go to Kokomo tomorrow, where 
the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the automobile in- 
dustry in Kokomo will be celebrated. 

Just fifteen years ago Elwood Haynes built his first gasoline 
automobile, now on exhibition in the Smithsonian Institute. 
Shortly afterwards the Haynes-Apperson Automobile Co. was 
organized, developing later into the Haynes Automobile Co. and 
Apperson Brothers. 

A program appropriate of the occasion has been arranged and 
thousands of visitors are expected in the city. 
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Holsman Brigade Figured Prominently In Recent Hill Climb at Algonquin, III. 



The Substitution Evil.— All automobile 
owners who take an active interest in 
the welfare of their cars realize the im- 
portance of using a proper grade of 
cylinder oil. Unfortunately some deal- 
ers make a practice of selling cheap and 
worthless oils under the names of repu- 
table brands, and manufacturers of high- 
grade cylinder oil find it practically im- 
possible to protect their interests and 
those of their customers igainst this sub- 
stitution. The G. A. I laws Company, 
manufacturers of Panhard oil, quote a 
letter from T. T. Southwick: "Now I am 
a manufacturer and an active competi- 
tor, but I mean to be a decent one. It 
is an outrage on reputable manufactur- 
ers of high-grade oils and on the con- 
sumer who pays the price of a good oil 
for dealers to substitute an interior oil, 
and yet I know, and yo i know, it is 
widely practiced, and that, too, by a class 
of dealers and garages that ought to be 
above such petty trickery. I know of 
large garages that sell from four to six 
brands of oil, and they buy only one, and 
pay less than 15 cents a gallon for it." 
These cheap oils are practically certain 
to cause heavy deposits of carbon in the 
cylinders, and the dealer who supplies 
them to an automobilist trying to buy a 
good oil not only defrauds his customer, 
but also risks ruining an expensive en- 
gine. 

A Farmer Who Dissents.— In the opin 
ion of a prominent Wapping farmer, the 
motor car is the greatest plague thai 
exists on the country roads for the resi 
dent that suffer in consequence. He 
states: "The evils are numerous, fast 
running, the smell of gasolene, the im- 
mense clouds of dust, the destroying cf 
roads, the fear of danger of meeting 
them, and the destruction of fowls." 
This individual is of the opinion that 
people can no longer enjoy their lawns 
and verandas in the good old Summer 
time. He is apparently something of a 
"timer," for he has discovered cars that 
actually went eighty miles an hour and 
asks if the next Legislature will stand 
for this sort of thing. He furthermore 
contends that the roads of to-day are 
a failure, bad for the horses' feet, etc. 
He winds up with a plea for the old 
roads, meaning, presumably, the soft 
country dirt variety, where one wallows 
in the mud after a heavy rain. His 
neighbors, however, drive cars and seem 
pretty well satisfied with things 
general. 




They're After Van.— The creditors of 
Van's Auto Tire Company, of 792 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, which was in- 
corporated on Feb. 25, 1908, with a capi- 
tal of $10,000, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. The creditors, who signed 
the petition, are Republic Rubber Com- 
pany, $236; the Hartford Rubber Works 
Company, $652, and the Mutual Auto 
Accessories Company of America, $268. 
They allege that the company is insol- 
vent, removed and concealed its entire 
property except some rubber tools and 
machines of small value, purchased upon 
credit goods largely in excess of the 
amounts usually bought in the regular 
course of business, and immediately 
thereafter disposed of the goods, some 
at less than cost, and the remainder con- 
cealed in some place unknown to 
creditors, and the company kept the 
proceeds. 

Offer for Pope-Waverly Plant. Al- 
bert L. Pope, George A. Yule, and Eg- 
bert J. Tamlyn, receivers of the Pope 
Motor Car Company, have issued a state- 
ment to the creditors of the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company which controls the 
former concern, setting forth an offer 
of $200,000 for the Pope-Waverly plant 
made by Herbert H. Hice and Wilbur 
C. Johnson. The offer is cash, and a 
hearing will be given on the matter be- 
fore the Court of Chancery at Newark 
Sept. 8. Messrs. Rice and Johnson have 
deposited $5,000 on account of their offer 
the amount to be returned to them in 
the event of their not acquiring the plant 
In the receivers' statement it is an- 
nounced that the Rice-Johnson offer is 
the best ever received by them The 
court hearing will, of course, decide 
whether or not the offer can be accepted. 
J he Pope-Toledo hearing comes up on 
the same day. 

Sleepers for Glidden Tour to Denver 

—Since the proposal was made that the 
Glidden tour ot 1000 be run from New 
York to Denver there has been no little 
discussion of the practicability of the 
route from the standpoint of our night 
accommodations, particularly between 
Chicago and the Colorado metropolis 
A moving camp pitched by professional 
tent men was the first suggestion. Col 
Charles Clifton, of the George N Pierce 
Company, is inclined toward the use of 
special trains. "The trains," says he 
would furnish food and lodgintr far tw ' 
ter than would crowded hotels and at 
less cost. The tourists would have new 



comfortable quarters, and a 
trouble would Be saved by atta 
gage cars to the train." 

Sales Records Broken.— All : 

midsummer sales of Rambler 
broken during the month of 1 
cording to Thomas B. Jeffery & 
announcement. During last ir 
sales were three times as largf 
August, 1907, in spite of the fai 
was the greatest year in the hjs 
Rambler business. This is rega 
indication that the attitude of t 
bile buying public is changing a 
automobile can maintain its po 
the year round, appealing to bu; 
in the late summer and fall as i 
spring and summer. 

Courses at Columbia Unive 
lumbia University will offer 
college year 1908-09 twent 
courses specially adapted to 
of technical and professiona 
These include courses in ai 
chanics, applied physics, elec 
mathematics. The work begi: 
26 and continues for twenty- 
A full description of the cour 
tained in the "Announcement 
sion Teaching," which may 1 
on application to the directoi 
sion teaching, Columbia 
New York City. 

Bergdoll to Build Tax: 
Bergdoll Motor Car Compan; 
delphia, which recently inauj 
first taxicab service in the Q 
will add to its rolling stock 
a dozen or more of the veh 
big shop on the third floor 
garage at Broad and Wood si 
Bergdoll is authority for th< 
that the service is already a 
the new cabs about to be b 
incorporated several improver 
the company's experience c 
Summer has suggested. 

A New Color Combination, 
ton body-building department h 
new color combination which 
be as popular as the old Win 
which first appeared in 1902. 
rich royal purple, with black it 
striping, and carmine running 1 
is a constant demand for 
schemes, and many new ones ; 
each season, but very few poss 
merit to survive. 

Now They Want Mom 
About a year and a half ago 
of Contract and Supply pui 
the Hartford Fire Departm 
cylinder Knox combination cl 
hose wagon. It is now the i 
the Fire Commissioners tc 
motor of increased power, an 
priation to cover the chan 
asked for. The car has done 
service since it was installed. 

Gaeth Eastern Demonstr 
Gaeth car is to be called to tl 
of the Eastern part of the c 
year in no unmistakable man 
Pierce, of this city, has just 
East in one of the 1909 raw 
car, and will demonstrate it i 
prominent Eastern centers, a 
various Gaeth agents. 

Progressiveness in Loui 
authorities of Louisville, Ky., 
chased a 20-horsepower Cadill 
for the use of Fire Chief Fill 
and his aide. The machine 
with a siren driven from tl 
which is kept continuously in 
the time the chief leaves headq 
he arrives at the fire. 
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Fort Pitt Motor Mfg. Co.— There has 
has been no reorganization of the Fort Pitt 
Motor Mfg. Co., according to information 
received from New Kensington, Pa. It 
was stated in "The Automobile" last week 
that George Von Rottweiler was reorganiz- 
ing the Fort Pitt Co., but the latest in- 
formation supplied is to the effect that he 
is organizing a new concern, of which he 
will be the head. 

Another Auto Line. — A wide-awake 
Collinsville, Conn., man has started an auto 
bus line to connect with the Union vi He 
trolley. The Collinsville trade practically 
all comes to Hartford, but hitherto there 
has been no trolley connection nearer than 
Unionville. This gap will now be covered 
by the automobile. A Knox truck accom- 
modating twenty passengers will be used. 

Forging Plant Resumes.— The Spring- 
field Drop Forging Company, whose plant 
has been operated for the past five years 
by the Page-Storms Company, is, by the 
expiration of the lease, again in possession 
of its plant, dies, machinery and fixtures, 
and will continue making the same line. 

Aid for Zeppelin.— The Continental 
Caoutchouc and Gutta Percha Company of 
Hanover has subscribed £750 to the Zeppe- 
lin fund. 
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Lozier.— The General Motor Car 
Company, Philadelphia agents for the 
Lozier, has moved into new quarters 
at 227-229 North Broad street. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Studebaker. — A new company has 
been formed to represent the Studebaker 
in Hamsburg, Pa. It will make its 
headquarters at the old garage of the 
Capital City Auto Company on Market 
street, and in addition to its agency 
business, will carry a full line of sup- 
plies and accessories. A first-class re- 
pair shop is connected with the garage. 

Stoddard-Dayton.— Andrew S. Robin- 
son, formerly connected with the Harry 
S. Houpt Company, agents" for the 
i nomas car in New York City, will on 
September 8 take up new duties as sales 
man ager for the Hamilton Auto Com- 
pany, Philadelphia agents of the Stod- 
dard-Dayton. 

a if u L- ^oplitz-H. H - Holmes.— The 
Allenhurst garage of New York has dis- 
continued the Midland agency. Its 
managers, Messrs. Toplitz and Holmes, 
are m the West arranging for another 

JHSMrtfi b o1 df. we " known and 

hrltT B f S '!u T ? nks — The New York 
r™ of the Avery Portable Lighting 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., makfrs of 
mnv, 5 P S acetylene tanks, will re- 
X i ept ; t0 J4iS West Fifty-sev- 
BuUding" ' NeW Th ° r °«g"fare 

hSw -1 ? 4 Audubon Garage and 
fnd F?w^ orks - 4«5 West One Hundred 

taken th» M treet ^ N . ew York Cit y> has 
Scharh I I ^\ X ork "Kency for the 
the : to h -tf eel , "^bout, made by 
Cincinnati. Manufac ""ing Company, 

Owe^Tnd'B ? We T, n ' t br0t £ er 0f R - M ' 
the Ren A, » C. Buxton have organized 

afterA* &™° b,Ie Company and will look 

Their ZL ° ag0 ., ,meres ts of that car. 

avenue! Sr ° 0ms W '" be at 1218 Michigan 

def n C ^ cht Aut0 Runabout.— The Phila- 

and quarters hi by K°- A PPlegate & Co - 
North Broad s^eet 6 " fi " ed " P 31 326 

MeT 1 ?" Co!n eS -~ Th ?. Em P ire Automo- 
"ounces th»t?f P i? ny ' Tren '°". N. J., an- 
land agencv IvSf a ,T ra "? ed { ° r a Cleve- 
!Euclid 8 a ven ue E ' T " Horsey ' 1268 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

Charles F. Greuter, for some time con- 
nected with the Matheson Motor Car 
Company as designer, is said to be seek- 
ing capital with the idea of forming a 
new company to build automobiles. The 
concern will start with a capital of $200 - 
poo, and much of the material to be used 
in building the cars is said to be already 
in sight. The factory will probably be 
located in Wilkes-Barre. as several sites 
in that town are said to be under con- 
sideration. 

. George H. Smith.— Prior to his leav- 
ing town to take up his new duties as 
Northern New Jersey representative of 
the Wmton, George H. Smith, former 
manager of the White branch house in 
Philadelphia, was tendered a fareweh 
dinner by "The Shock Absorbers," ait 
organization composed of automobile 
news writers and advertising solicitors 
connected with the Quaker City dailies 

Harry T. Clinton has resigned his 
charge of the publicity and advertising 
department of the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. The 
resignation took effect Sept. 1. Mr. 
Clinton has accepted the position of sec- 
retary to the contest committee of the 
Automobile Club of America. This, of 
course, necessitated his resignation as a 
member of the A. A. A. racing board. 

F. J. Fisher will assume Sept. 1 the 
offices of secretary and treasurer of the 
Fisher Body Company of Detroit, Mich., 
and will also have charge of the general 
management. Mr. Fisher was formerly 
with the C. R. Wilson Body Company, 
also of Detroit. 

H. M. Coale, for the past four years 
connected in various capacities with the 
Auto-Car Company, of Ardmore, Pa., 
has been appointed manager of the re- 
cently re-established branch house of the 
company at 249 North Broad street, 
Philadelphia. 
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A. G. Southworth has taken the New 
York agency of the Buick, and will handle 
it from 1733-35 Broadway, where formerly 
he represented the Pope Manufacturing 
Company. 

xi S- a A - . M j le ^' 8 ener a' manager of the 
N. A. A. M., has returned to New York 
C'ty after his usual Summer vacation 
at Christmas Cove, Me. He will visit 
Chicago in the near future on Chicago 
show matters. 

William A. Rutz, formerly New Eng- 
land traveling representative of the Con- 
tinental Caoutchouc Company, has 
Jomed the New Departure Company of 
Bristol and will cover the western terri- 
tory. 

» A w red Reeves - general manager of the 
A. M. C. M. A., returned to New York 
this week from a fortnight's rest on the 
Maine coast, much improved in health. 

G & J TIRE MEN MEET. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 1.— The G & J 
lire Company had a most successful con- 
ference of its army of representatives, all 
parts of the country being represented, as 
the concern has eighteen branches and dis- 
tributing agents. 

During the three days beginning August 
26 there were meetings and entertainments 
of various kinds. President B. C. Dowse 
made the address of welcome, and an- 
nounced that the great demand for G & J 
tires had compelled an increase of capacity, 
and the company had purchased a large 
amount of factory equipment which would 
be installed in the near future. 

Matters of interest taken up and dis- 
cussed included the 1909 prices and the 
new lines which will be added. These will 
be confined to motorcycle and bicycle tires. 
The G & J factory has been in operation 
twenty-four hours a day all this season, 
with its full capacity of workmen. 

Among those who spoke during the vari- 
ous sessions were: E. S. Benson, secretary 
and treasurer; G. G. Hamilton, sales man- 
ager; H. H. Halloway, office manager; H. 
W. Waite, factory superintendent, and 
George W. Stephens, advertising manager. 




Those Who Attended the G & J Conference. 

First row (sitting) from left to right: W. B. Harding, purchasing agent; G. H. Hamilton, 
sales manager; H. A. Githens. general factory representative: B. D. Dowse, president: E'. 
S. Benson, secretary and treasurer; H. W. Walte. factory superintendent: H. H. Holloway, 
office manager. Second row (standing): H. B. Dwelle. order clerk; C. H. Mead. Portland. 
Ore.; W. C. Dowse, Chicago, III.; F. A. Drake, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. Burodin. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: F. S. Cropley. Chicago, 111: T. V. Graves, Chicago. III.; D. B. Price. Boston. Mass.; 
Saul Levy. Buffalo, N. Y. ; D. E. Foote. Cleveland. Ohio; G. W. Stevens, advertising manager; 
W. K. Philip, New York, N. Y. ; C. L. Elyea, Atlanta. Ga. ; C. E. Starratt, San Francisco. 
Cal. ; E. H. Sprague, Omaha, Neb. Third row (standing): C. S. Munson. Detroit, Mich.; G. 
M. West, Los Angeles. Cal.: H. G. Plant, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. H. Hubbard, Indianapolis. 
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New Herz Magneto. — In the design or 
the Herz high-tension magneto, the 
manufacturers, Herz & Company, 203 
Lafayette street, New York City, have 
worked very closely to a theoretical 
ideal, with the view of obtaining the 




Fig. I. 



highest possible electrical efficiency. 
There is a marked saving in weight, the 
whole machine being reduced to a mini- 
mum in size, and it is claimed there is 
a remarkable sparking powgr at the slow- 
est speed of rotation. A glance at the 
diagram of the complete machine (Fig. 
5) shows that the construction does not 
follow conventional practice. The well- 
known "horseshoe" or U-shaped field 
magnets are absent, and a cylindrical, 
smooth, all-enclosed field system is seen 




Fig. 3. Fig. 2. 

instead. The magnet system is in reality 
composed of several fiat steel rings 
clamped together, their surfaces being 
ground with extreme accuracy. The 
next striking feature is that the usual 
independent pole pieces are entirely dis- 
pensed with. In the Herz magneto, the 
"one-piece" ideal is obtained quite sim- 
ply, the armature space being bored out 
of the rings. 

The magnet system of the Herz is 
shown in Fig. 1. The armature, which 




is of conventional design, is shown in 
Fig. 2. The bearings are of the ball 
type, and the ball cage is detachable 
from the outer ball race. The contact 
make and break device, shown in Fig. 
3, is arranged as a complete detachable 
unit, fitted to the armature shaft by 
means of a small key way and feather. 
The contact device consists of three 



parts: (1) a curved spring having a plati- 
num contact at one end; (2) a small 
steel piece or block set slantwise, cann- 
ing an adjustable platinum contact; (3) 
a small hard fiber roller, loosely cen- 
tered on a pin. The contact maker turns 
round bodily with the armature, and in 
rotating the fiber roller strikes against 
two steel projections held in a case 
shown in Fig. 4, and thus the break 
occurs at the point of maximum induc- 
tion twice per revolution, and the spark- 
ing current is induced in the secondary 
winding. 

The high-tension end of the armature 
has mounted upon it a deeply recessed 
V insulating collar with a metallic sec- 
tor within it at the right-hand end of 




Fig. 5. 



armature, which is not visible in the 
sketch, and upon this sector presses 
small carbon brushes for drawing off 
the high-tension current. The machine 
illustrated in Fig. 5 is a two-cylinder pat- 
tern, and in the tour-cylinder pattern 
a high-tension distributer is combined. 
The casing of the machine is aluminum, 
forming a dust-tight, smooth and well- 
finished covering. The single-cylinder 
magneto weights four and one-fourth 
pounds, and the four-cylinder machine 
weighs seven pounds. Every part is 
made on the interchangeable system at 
the Herz European factory, and kept in 
stock by Herz & Company at their New 
York headquarters. 



New Mufflers and Timers.— The Gar- 
age Equipment Company, 285 East Water 
street, Milwaukee, Wis., is just placing two 
new specialties on the market, the "Anti- 
Explo" muffler and the De' Paul timer. 
The distinguishing feature of the former 
from which it derives its name, is an auto- 
matic anti-explosion valve or special cut- 
out, consisting of a specially designed valve 
which relieves the pressure before it reaches 
the muffler. It is constructed in the best 
manner throughout, the heads being of 
malleable iron, while the four tubes are of 
heavy sheet steel securely fastened at the 
seams. These tubes are perforated at oppo- 
site ends by numerous holes, thus allow- 
ing the gas to expand from one tube to the 
other very rapidly and causing no sound 
as it escapes from the muffler. It is made 
in sizes ranging from 6 by 16 inches up 
to 8 by 30 inches, either plain or with spe- 
cial cut-out valve and exhaust nozzle The 
De' Paul timer is made of the best quality 
bronze, with special high-speed steel rotat- 
ing spindle. It also has a specially designed 
tempered steel roller contact, set by mi- 
crometer adjustment, so as to deliver an 
equal spark to all cylinders at any speed 
of the motor, thus preventing missed ex- 
plosions and increasing the efficiency of 
the motor, besides saving the platinum 
points of the vibrators on the coils It is 
made in sizes to fit all motors and from 
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one to six cylinders". The com 
makes special types of timers for 
Ford and Buick cars. 



A New Speedometer.— The 

Specialty Company, of New Yor 
cently been incorporated by a r 
men well known in the automo 
and among other articles they v 
facture the Peerless speedometer, 
strument has a mileage and maxit 
and a season and trip odometc 
distinguishing feature is the ste; 
the indicator. Realizing the neei 
pair department for speedometers 
pany will maintain a shop equippi 
work, and will repair and r 
speedometer within twenty-four 1 



Simplicity Rectifier. — As tin 
tion shows, this is an extremely : 
compact piece of apparatus th; 
placed anywhere. It is intended 
an alternating current in order 
tion accumulators may be charge 
and is the product of the Auto 
Manufacturing Company, 2366-2; 
hill Road, Cleveland, O. No tit 
cial preparation is required to >. 
this is accomplished simply by 
the switch, and an accidental fail 
current can do no harm to eitln 
tery or the rectifier, as the batt 
discharge through the latter, a 
immediately resume operations 
current is on again. There is 
burn out or go wrong and it w 
on any load within the limits fc 
is intended, without any fuss 1 
and without the attention of an 




THE SIMPLICITY KECTIFI1 



The solution is contained in i 
enameled white, while the elec 
suspended from a hard glazec 
top on which are mounted the 
'he lamps employed to vary 
ance. Type S P will operate 0: 
age from 50 to 126 and on any c 
current up to 5 amperes so that 
ble of charging three six-volt I 
the same time. At a chargir 
three amperes, it will consume 
watts per ten hours. Its dimi 
7 inches diameter by 15 inches 
only parts that need rencwir 
chemical solution and the alurr 
trode. These give long service : 
replaced at nominal expense, s< 
cost may be saved many timi 
the saving effected through 
accumulators a regular charge 
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LOWELL'S RACE HAS A FOREIGN CAR WINNER 



By C. F. MARDEN. 



I OWELL, Mass., Sept. 7.— Louis P. Strang added more laurels 
Lv to the crown of victory to-day by winning the 254.4-mile 
Lowell road race on a 10.6-mile circuit in 4 hours 42 minutes 34 
seconds. He drove the 60-horsepower Isotta Fraschini, the same 
make in which he won the Savannah and Briarcliff races, and 
averaged 53.6 miles an hour, faster than had been thought pos- 
sible. Strang was accompanied by Leo Anderson as mechanician. 
The car ran perfect from start to 
finish, and Strang, using Michelin 
tires, had little trouble, being both- 
ered in this respect not at all until 
near the finish in the last lap. 
Strang drove a magnificent race, 
taking the bad corners easily, and 
dashing up the stretch of boulevard 
at remarkable speed. He had four 
laps on his nearest competitor, the 
Buick driven by Btirman, which, 
however, was disqualified in the 
twenty-first round, the referee al- 
lowing a protest that was filed by 
entrants of other cars. The protest 
was based on the claim that the 
conditions of the race had been vio- 
lated, outside help being employed 
m making repairs on the car. The 
Buick was stopped at the end of 
the twenty-first lap, and the time 
from the twelfth lap was wiped out. 
The Buick*s elapsed time for twenty 
rounds was 4:41 :o 4 . The race was 
well managed. There was only one 
arrest-a negro boy being taken up 
for gambling, and there were no in- 
juries of a serious nature. The 
crowd kept off the track. Some 
cars were exceedingly unfortunate 
«h tires, the Fiat and the Berliet 
Ming especially troubled in this re- 
spect and losing much time. 

Second place was won by the 60- 
horsepower Berliet, entered by the 
Park Square Auto Station of Bos- 
ton, and driven by Harry F. Grant. 

h's car had much tire trouble, but depsite this averaged 40.7 
nmes an hour. It was Grant's first road race, and he received 
much well-deserved praise for his good work. 

he Knox finished third, its elapsed time being 6 133 :20. The 

ra ™l f ° Urth 6:38: 3 2 - The Knox and Fiat had a cl °se 
ce in the last lap, and the excitement held the crowd better than 
any previous important road race in this country. 




Strang and Winning Isotta In Full Cry. 



Weather and road conditions could not have been better. 
Sunday there was a rain, and it beat down the roads, which al- 
ready had been oiled and rolled until they were as near perfect 
as possible. The rain also improved the edges, making the con- 
ditions for passing on the back stretch much better than they 
otherwise would have been. Following the rain came a brisk 
wind, and the sun rose bright in the morning, ushering in an 
ideal September day, the sky being 
cloudless when the hour of start- 
ing approached. At that time there 
was a tremendous crowd all along 
the circuit of 10.6 miles. The five 
miles of boulevard was double lined 
on one side with cars, and on the 
other side was a dense mass of 
humanity that led, some into Lowell 
by train, trolley, and on foot, from 
all over New England. The big 
grandstand filled more slowly, as 
seats there were reserved. 

Among the early comers was 
Congressman Butler Ames, the do- 
nor of the trophy. He occupied a 
box in the front of the grandstand, 
and in front of his box, opposite 
the starting line, was the massive 
silver cup for which the seven cars 
raced the 254.4 miles, twenty-four 
times around the circuit. The 
course was well fenced, and a large 
force of Lowell police and several 
hundred militiamen, sworn in as 
special officers, kept back the crowd 
very efficiently. The grandstand 
was admirably located, commanding 
a view of nearly a mile down the 
boulevard and half as far in the 
other direction. 

The cars were early at the course, 
and Starter Wagner had them 
lined up in order a full half-hour 
before the first car was due to start 
In front was the Simplex, driven by 
Frank Lescault, with Thomas Col- 
ter as mechanician. In order were the Fiat, driven by 
George H. Robertson, with Glen Ethredge as mechan- 
ician; Lewis Strang and his Isotta had Leo Anderson as his 
companion ; the Buick was fourth in line, with R. Burman at the 
wheel and John H. Le Cain by his side. Fifth place, that was 
to have been occupied by AI. Poole's Isotta. was empty, but Poole 
was in the grandstand to witness the race, despite his broken col- 
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lar bone, received in the accident that put his car out of com- 
mission Saturday. The smaller Knox was sixth, William 
Bourgne driver, Jeremiah VV. Lynch mechanician. The larger 
Knox, with Charles Basle at the wheel and accompanied by 
Edward A. Burns, was No. 7. Last was the six-cylinder Berliet 
driven by H. F. Grant, with Frank H. Lee as mechanician. 

How the Contestants Got Away at the Start. 
It was 9:55 when the Simplex engine was started and she 
swung into position for the start. There was lacking much of 
the spectacular effect of the start of a Vanderbilt Cup race; 
there was no weak morning light, only the full sunlight. But to 
the spectators who had had good breakfasts the change was 
agreeable. Minute by minute slipped by, and at exactly 10 o'clock 
Starter Wagner gave the word and the big grey Simplex was 
on its journey. 

In regular order at one-minute intervals the Fiat, Isotta, Buick, 
two Knoxes, and Berliet followed up the broad boulevard. 
Time was allowed for No. 5, so there was a two-minute interval 
between the Buick and the first Knox. All got away in first- 
class shape. Except the Berliet, each car had a bonnet. There 
was an interval of a few minutes, then came the familiar cry, 
"Car coming! Car coming!" the bugle blew, and at 10:12 the 
Simplex flashed by, having made the first round in 12:21, or 
better than 50 miles an hour. The Fiat was close behind, pass- 
ing 10:122-3, making the round in 11:43. The Isotta had 
gained a little and was working well when Strang flew by in 
third place, making the circuit in 11:42. The Buick completed 
the round in 13:33 and the No. 6 Knox in 14:06. The No. 7 
Knox broke down at the upper turn and was delayed several 
minutes, being passed by the Berliet, which also stopped a little 
further on. The Simplex, Fiat and Isotta passed the Knox and 
Berliet, the Simplex finishing the second round at 10 =24 :3s. Its 
elapsed time for 21.2 miles was 24:35. The Fiat's time was 
23 :45, and the Isotta's 23 125. This put the Strang Isotta in the 
lead on time. The Buick completed the second round just after 
10:30 o'clock, its elapsed time being 25:26. The ' No. 6 Knox 
made the second round in 26:20. The No. 7 Knox completed 
the first round at 10:33:57, but was not running well. 

Going the third round, Strang passed Lescault and Robertson 
and took the lead. With great applause Strang went by at 
10:36:25, his elapsed time for 31.8 miles being 34:25. The Sim- 



plex passed at 10:36:50, its elapsed time being 36:60. Tl 
stopped just beyond the upper turn, and was passed on it 
stretch by the Buick, its time for three rounds being 38: 
The Berliet finished its first round at 10:43:25. The 
Knox made the three rounds in 41 :28. The Isotta, witl 
to the good over the Fiat, finished the fourth round, con: 
42.4 miles at 10:48:28. The Simplex finished four rot 
10:48:56. Strang had gained three seconds over his 
opponent in this round and his car was running fine. T 
7 Knox finished three rounds at 10:51 :i8, its elapsed tim 
45 :i8. The Buick, in third place, finished four rounds at ic 
The Berliet completed two rounds at 10:55:15, and the 
Knox four rounds at 10:58:41. 

Stirring Finishes in the Early Rounds of the Rao 

Robertson had his Fiat going again, and started to m 
the handicap he was under. At 11:00:06 he finished th 
lap. The Simplex, finishing the fifth round of 53 nril 
close behind, having passed the Isotta. The Simplex 
time was 1 :oi :o6. The Isotta's time for five rounds wa: 
The Buick passed at 11 :os .21. Robertson had more trou 
was delayed only briefly. The Berliet had lost a tire and 
with the off rear tire gone at 11:09 :o8. The Fiat finishe 
rounds in 1 :o8 :23. The Isotta finished six rounds— 63* 
or one-fourth of the race— at 11:11:59. The Simplex 
six rounds at 11:13:18. The Isotta made 53 miles in t 
hour, and was still in the lead. The Buick finished six 
in i:S9:49, and the Fiat four rounds in 1:19:56. With 1 
one-quarter finished, the Isotta led, the Simplex was 
and the Buick third. The fastest lap was 10:53, made 
Isotta in the sixth round. 

Driving in his best style and with his car running like 
Strang made seven rounds (74.2 miles) in 1 :21 :48. Tl 
plex made seven laps in 1 :28:53, having lost time to thf 
The Buick went up into second place in the seventh 
elapsed time being 1 127 127. The Fiat came along on 
lap at 11:33:05, being more than two laps behind the 
rhe Isotta finishing eight laps (84.8 miles) and the No. 
finishing four laps came close together. Strang's elaps 
was 1:33:28. Lescault, with the Simplex, passed at 1 
and Burman's Buick at 11:42:27. Grant, having change 
got going again, and at 11:42:40 completed four round 
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Fiat came close behind, finishing six laps, and the No. 6 Knox 
was near it, finishing five laps. Strang finished the 95.4 miles 
of nine laps at 1 1 :46 :45t his elapsed time being 1 :44 :4s. The 
Brick was six minutes behind, and the Simplex two minutes 
behind the Buick. 

Strang Steadily Increased His Lead as Race Progressed. 

With a lead of 5 minutes and 10 seconds, the Isotta began the 
eleventh lap, having made 10.6 miles in 116 min. 35 sec. The 
Simplex made the distance in 124 min. 56 sec., and the Buick 
in 122 min. 32 sec. These three cars had about 30 miles lead 
over the Fiat, which was fourth. At 12:05:55, when the Ber- 
liet passed, all the cars had finished six laps, or a quarter of 
the race. The order was: Isotta, Simplex, Buick, Fiat, So. 6 
Knox, No. 7 Knox, and Berliet. 

At 12:10:09 Strang finished the eleventh round (116.6 miles). 
His elapsed time was 2:08:09. The Buick's time was 2:14:17, 
and the Simplex's 2:16:54. Strang finished half the race (12 
laps— 127.2 miles) in 2:20:22, or 140 min. 22 sec. The Simplex 
got a flat tire and stopped to change just in front of the grand- 
stand, giving the crowd a welcome diversion. The Buick passed 
with the rear wheel wobbling badly. The Simplex's time for 
twelve rounds was 2:28:52, the Buick's 2:26:53. The Fiat had 
tire trouble and was delayed for a long time, and the race 
seemed to lie easily in Strang's hands, as he was gaining every 
lap. He finished thirteen rounds in 2:31 146, at 12:33:46 o'clock. 
The two Knox cars and the Fiat were in the ninth lap and the 
Berliet in the eighth. The No. 6 Knox had crawled up into 
fourth place and the Berliet into the fifth, the Fiat dropping to 
sixth. In the fourteenth round Strang lapped the Buick and the 
Simplex. His time for fourteen rounds (148.4 miles) was 
2:44:12. The Buick had trouble, and the Simplex went up to 
second place, completing thirteen rounds in 2:48:59. The Ber- 
liet made nine laps in 2 :42 :44 and the Fiat the same distance in 
2:49:33- 

At 12:58:06 Strang's Isotta flew by, ending its fifteenth round. 
Its elapsed time was 2:56:06. Lescault's Simplex made four- 
teen rounds in 3 104 :o8, the No. 6 Knox eleven rounds in 2 :55 :24, 
the Fiat ten rounds in 3:02:01, and the Berliet ten rounds in 
2:54:21. At 1:09:10, the Buick having made repairs, completed 
the thirteenth round, its elapsed time being 3:06:10. Strang 
finished his sixteenth round (169.6 miles) in 3:07:58. The No. 



6 Knox finished its twelfth round in 3 :07 :48. The Simplex 
completed fifteen rounds in 3:16:11 and was running strongly. 
Strang dashed by the stand and began his eighteenth lap, having 
made 180.2 miles in 3:19:37. 

Just before 1 :30 o'clock the first real brush of the race visible 
at the grandstand occurred. Lescault's Simplex and Robertson's 
Fiat came tearing up the broad boulevard side by side. They 
were almost neck and neck, but Lescault had speed in reserve, 
and passed his opponent in front of the stand. The Simplex 
finished sixteen rounds in 3:28:11 and the Fiat twelve rounds in 
3:27:10. The Buick made fifteen rounds in 3:29:35. 

Strang finished eighteen rounds, three-quarters of the race, 
covering 190.8 miles in 3:31:16. His machine was running 
beautifully, and he had two laps on the Simplex and three on 
the Buick. 

Excitement Ran High as Race Neared the Finish. 

In making the seventeenth round the Simplex had pulled away 
from the Fiat and led him by several hundred yards when they 
again went by the tape. The Simplex's time for 180.2 miles 
was 3:40:19; that of the Fiat for 137.8 miles was 3:40:59. 
Strang finished nineteen rounds, making 201.4 miles, in 3:42:43. 
The Buick was just ahead, completing its sixteenth round. 
Strang had averaged nearly 55 miles an hour from the start. 
There was a pretty race up the stretch when Strang finished the 
twentieth lap, closely pursued by the Buick finishing its seven- 
teenth lap. The little Buick had become a favorite, and the 
crowd gave Burman a cheer as he went by in the Isotta's dust. 

The Fiat finished fourteen rounds in 3:52:55. The Isotta 
finished twenty laps (212 miles) in 3:54:05. In the fifteenth lap 
Robertson drove hard and nearly caught Lescault, but he failed 
to do so, his motor not working first-class. They went up the 
stretch neck and neck, and Strang was close behind in his 
twenty-first lap. The Simplex passed at 2:06:54 o'clock, the 
Fiat at 2:07:01, and the Isotta at 2:07:50. Soon after passing 
the grandstand the Simplex blew a cylinder. The Buick fin- 
ished eighteen laps at 2:09:34, its elapsed time being 4:06:34. 
The Berliet, having more tire trouble, passed at the end of the 
fifteenth round and threw a forward shoe. It scattered the 
crowd and the police, but one small boy was so unfortunate as 
to be hit. He was not hurt. The Berliet and the Fiat were 
especially sufferers from tire trouble. At 2:19:33 Strang again 




Simplex Which Showed Great Speed Up to the Time of the Mishap Which Took It Out of the Race. 
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Basle and the Knox Which Was Unlucky. 




President John O. Helnze of the Lowell Club. 




J -V — -I 




PPi 








Stand Provided for the Massachusetts Lealslators. 




tore by the tape, making twenty-two laps (233.2 miles) in 
and, as it seemed, only a few minutes later he rushed 
stretch again, and Fred Wagner gave him the green f 
.that he was beginning the last lap. His elapsed time for 
three laps (243.8 miles) was 4:30:49. Though he had 
practically won, Strang did not let up his pace, and at 
he finished a winner, but on a flat tire. His elapsed t 
4:42:34. Strang was given a fine round of applause a< 
ished. 

Four cars were to finish, and the crowd was remark 
tient in remaining in place, the course being kept clear 
remaining cars. The Simplex was out with a broken 
and the No. 7 Knox had withdrawn, losing a wheel in tl 
lap, leaving only the Fiat, Buick, No. 6 Knox, and the B 
fight it out. A protest was filed against the Buick by 
of the Fiat, Knox, and Berliet, claiming that it was repai 
outside help, the radiator being changed. The protest w 
under advisement, and later allowed by the judges. 

Interesting Features of the Finishing Laps. 

When Strang finished the Fiat and Berliet were in tl 
eenth lap, the Knox in the nineteenth, and the Buicl 
twenty-first. The Buick was disqualified because of it 
of the rules in having outside assistance in making repaii 
man was flagged when he finished the twenty-first round 
time after the twelfth was thrown out. This put the 
second, the No. 6 Knox third, and the Fiat fourth at tli 
ning of the twentieth lap. The Berliet finished the t 
lap in 5:18:14, the Knox in 5:23:28, and the Fiat in 5:2s 
the next lap the Berliet gained a little on the Knox. T. 
liet's elapsed time was 5:30:31, and the Knox's 5:36:; 
Knox in turn increased its lead on the Fiat, the Fiat's 
time being 5:43:10. The Berliet covered twenty-two 
5:42:57, not only holding its position, but gaining on th 
the elapsed time of which was 5:57:07. The Fiat ha< 
up a little, and its elapsed time was 6:01:48. The Ber 
running smoothly as it entered the final lap and on tl 
part of the course lapped both the Knox and the F 
elapsed time for twenty-three rounds was 5:56:11. In t! 
stretch the Berliet had trouble and was passed by the K 
the Fiat. The Berliet, however, was only temporarily 
and soon was going again. 

At 4:21:58 the 60-horsepower Berliet flashed by, finis; 
race in second place. Its elapsed time was 6:14 :s8. Thi 
had done excellent work against odds, and Grant had 1 
heady race. The. Knox led the Fiat by about two minuti 
beginning of the last lap. They made a great duel < 
the way around, and: they swung into the stretch close I 
the Knox having a little the better of it. There was a 
tussle up the boulevard, but the Knox held its lead and 
in third place, its elapsed time being 6:33:29. The F 
fourth, finishing with a flat forward tire. Its elapsed ti 
0:38:32. This ended Lowell's first and very successful 1 

This evening President John O. Heinze and the other 
of the Lowell Automobile Club entertained the drivers, : 
■cians, and officials at a complimentary dinner at the 
Country Club, at which the trophy was presented. The 
mac Valley course was duly boomed as the scene of ful 
portant road races, including the 1909 Grand Prix. 



Where the Scorers and the Press Men Held Forth. 



MORRIS PARK AS AN AIRSHIP TRACf 

The Morris Park race track, in New York City, 0 
scene of automobile record-breaking, will now be devoted 
Har attempts by flying machines. The recently formec 
nautic Society has secured the use of the track for the us 
members, together with the grandstand and outbuildings 
will prov.de ample storage room. On Labor Day Wilbur 1 
ball vice-president of the society, gave his helicopter an 
on the grounds. The machine was rolled around for in: 
and its motor was run for a while, but no attempt was . 
send it into the air. 
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TABULAR STORY OF THE LOWELL, MASS., 254.4 MILES ROAD RACE, SEPT. 7, 1908. 



No fiRK HP. Driver 



ISOTTA.... 
BERLIET.. 

KHOX 

FIAT 

BUICK 

SIMPLEX . 
KNOX 



1 

; 

5 ISOTTA 65 

No. 



CAR 

ISOTTA. . 
BERLIET.. 
KNOX .... 

FIAT 

BUICK. . . . 
SIMPLEX 



Strang 

Grant 

Bourque. . . 
Robertson . 
Burman . . . 
Lescault . . . 

Basle 

Poole 

Driver 

Strang 

Grant 

Bourque. . . . 
Robertson . . 
Burman 
Lescault. . . . 



Lap 1 


Lap 2 


LapS 


Lap 4 


10.6m 


21.2m 


31.8m 


42.4m 


11:42 


23:25 


34 25 


46:28 


36:25 


48:15 


1:02:08 


1:35:40 


14:06 


26:20 


41:28 


53:41 


11:43 


23:45 


1:08:22 


1:19:56 


13:33 


25:26 


38:40 


50:32 


12:21 


24:35 


36:50 


48:56 


27:57 


45:18 


1:06:31 


1:24:28 


Did not start. 







Lap 13 
137.8m 
2:31:46 
3:40:4S 
3:26:35 
3:40:59 
3:06:10 
2:48:59 



Lap 14 
148.4m 
2:44:12 
3:52:54 
3:43:48 
3:52:55 
3:17:50 
3:04:08 



LapIS 
159m 
2:56:06 
4:09:18 
4:10:41 
4:06:01 
3:29:35 
3:16:11 



Lap 16 
169.6m 
3:07:S8 
4:28:04 
4:23:50 
4:28 :2S 
3:41:25 
3:28:11 



Lap 5 
53m 
59:06 
1:47:24 
1:40:40 
1:32:05 
1:02:21 
1 :01 :06 
1:41:19 

Lap 17 
180.2m 
3:19:37 
4:40:47 
4:37:12 
4:40:48 
3:53:07 
3:40:19 



6th 

3rd • 

9th ' 
12th 

6th 
20th 
2nd 
11th 
13th 
19th 



TEN FASTEST LAPS 



Lap 6 
63.6m 
1:09:59 
1:58:55 
1:52:54 
1:43:50 
1:15:49 
1:13:18 
1:53:11 

Lap 18 
190.8m 
3:31:16 
4:53:25 
4:50:15 
S:00:57 
4:06:34 
3:52:37 



Lap 7 

74.2m 

1:21:48 

2:19:30 

2:05:17 

1:56:02 

1:27:27 

1:28:53 

2:04:51 

Lap 19 
201.4m 
3:42:43 
5:05:49 
5:10:50 
5:15:50 
4:22:15 
4:06:54 



Lap 8 
84.8m 
1:33:28 
2:31 
2:18:01 
2:37:12 
1:39:07 
1:40:55 



Lap 9 
95.4m 
1:44:45 
2:42:44 
2:30:35 
2:49:33 
1 :50:44 
1:52:56 



Broke a wheel. 



Lap 10 

106m 

1:56:35 

2:54:21 

2:42:59 

3:02:01 

2:02:32 

2:04:56 



Lap II 
116.6m 
2:08:09 

3:06:48 
2:55:24 
3:14:34 
2:14:17 
2:16:54 



Lap 20 
212m 
3:54:05 
5:13:14 
S:23:28 
5:29:19 
4:41:04 



Cracked cylinder. 



Lop 21 
222.6m 
4:05:50 
5:30:31 
5:36:54 

5:43:10 

Disqualified on 12th lap. 



Lap 22 
233.2m 
4:17:33 
5:42:57 
5:57:07 
6:01:48 



Lap 23 
243.8m 
4:30:49 
S:56:I1 
6:16:46 
6:18:57 



Lap 12 

127.2m 

2:20:22 

3:18:05' 

3:07 :48 ■ 

3:27:10 

2:26:53 

2:28:52 



Lap 24 
254.4m 
4:42:34 
6:14:58 
6:33:29 
6:38:32 



f' ra "8 10:53 (58.3 m.p.h.) 

|' ran 8 ' 11:00 (57.8 m.p.h.) 

Stans 11:17 56.3 m.p.h.) 

S™" 11:17(56.3 m.p.h.) 

S'nmg 11:22 (56.0 m.p.h.) 

| ran B 11:23 55.9 m.p.h.) 

I'™* 11:24 (55.8 m.p.h.) 

§ ran 8 11:24 55.8m.?.h. 

S,ra "8 11:27 (55.5 m.p.h. 



AVERAGE TIME. MILES PER HOUR AND FASTEST LAPS 

Stong-Isotta 54:Om.p.h. 

Grant— Berliet 40.7 m.f.h. 

Bourque— Knox 38.8 m.p.h. 

Robertson— Fiat 38 4 m £ h 

Bourque's fastest lap 4 th. in]12:13(S2. 1 m.p.h.) 

Robertson s fastest lap 4th, in 1 1 :34 54.8 m p h 

Burman's fastest lap 9th. in 11:37(54.8 m.p.h > 

Lescaulfs fastest lap I 12th f n 11 :5=(S3.0 m.p.h.) 



Basle's fastest lap 



. 7th, m 1 1:40(54.4 m.p.h.) 




No. 6 Knox Passing the Big Grand Stand, Where the Excellent Arrangements for Spectators Were Plainly Apparent. 

HOW THEY WERE MECHANICALLY CONSTITUTED 



L 



Iiv CHARLES 

Wk\ MASS '' Sep *' 7— Stra "8' s Iso " a three-time winner, 
remil • 1. dr ° Ve t0 Vicl0ry t0 " da y with the san,e clock-like 
suianty that distinguished his performances earlier in the year 

durt JT BriarcIiff - ha * »«n in the limelight so much 

or less PaSt ha ' f year ,hat its mechanical details are more 
vertical matt " ° f common knowledge. It has a four-cylinder 
lent of r/s"!' met " C dimen s''ons of which are the equiva- 
raotor whil t ° re by 5 l ' 2 Str ° ke ' ,hus makin * i[ a high-speed 
add it ' J S rated at oo-horsepower, (hough, needless to 
figure A ° f a " ° Utpnt consi<| eral)ly in excess of this 

lubriMtiJ 1 . Semann magneto is the sole provision for ignition, 

^Zrtl by the exha " st P™> a I2 -S a »°» 

and the dri • ° g carried between the fuel supply tank 
which howell? ^ A carbureter of special Isotta design, 
"ds, a centrT' " 0t d ' ffer radical| y from accepted stand- 
" ugal P nm P and honeycomb radiator complete the 



B. HA YVVARD. 

motor details. Transmission is through a four-speed sliding gear 
of the selective type to douSle side chains, the gear ratio being 
2 to 1, which accounts in part for the excellent speed performance 
of the car as some of the others were geared lower. The wheel 
base is 122 inches and the tire equipment is Michelin on dis- 
mountable rims of the same make. Throughout the 250-mile 
swing-round the endless turns of the 10-mile circuit, Strang 
never lost a moment through mechanical trouble, while the 
goddess of tire fates was equally amiable, his only Michelin 
mishap being a puncture on which he finished as fast as if all 
four were still good. 

Berliet No. 8, which sprung the surprise of the clay by finishing 
second, after having had endless tire trouble, was the only repre- 
sentative of the six-cylinder type entered. Its six cylinders are 
cast in pairs and measure 43-4 by 5 inches, giving it a rating of 
60-horsepower, which is conservative, to judge from its speed 
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The Bulck, Which Met with Disqualification. 

abilities. It was one of the two longest cars in the contest, and 
its wheelbase of 126 inches proved an advantage, rather than a 
hindrance, in taking the numerous turns. A carbureter of special 
American Locomotive design takes care of this essential, while 
lubrication is by means of a constant circulating system. Fuel 
feed is by pressure, ignition by Bosch high-tension magneto, a 
honeycomb radiator and centrifugal pump providing for the 
cooling. A four-speed selectively operated gear set and side 
chains complete the transmission. Diamonds on Continental dis- 
mountable rims form the tire equipment. 

Knox team. Nos. 6 and 7, were extremely businesslike, tlv 
smaller showing its mettle by finishing third. No. 6 was the 
small Knox, having a four-cylinder engine measuring 4 7-8 by 
43-4 inches and rated at 40-horsepower, its wheelbase of 102 
inches making it the smallest car entered. The motor is of 
the new water-cooled valves-in-the-head type of Knox for 1909, 
and is lubricated by a special oil circulating system. A Split- 
dorf magneto, supplemented by a set of accumulators and four 
unit Splitdorf coil provided for the ignition. The tire equip- 
ment consisted of Fisk on the Fisk dismountable rims. With 
the exception of its difference in size and its side chain drive, 
the same description applies to a great extent to the No. 7 
Knox, the motor dimensions of which are 5 1-2 by 5 1-2 inches, 
while its rating is 60-horsepower. Its wheelbase is 106 inches and 
it also had Fisk tire equipment. Both were fitted with special 
shock absorbers. 

Simplex No. 1, which was a sure second up to within two or 
three of the short laps of the finish, when, according to report, 
it cracked a cylinder and had to retire, is a 50-liorsepower four- 
cylinder machine which distinguished itself at the Briarcliff last 
Spring. If« cylinder dimensions are 53-4 inches "square" and 
its motor turns over at a rate, which, with the car's high gear 
ratio, made it pass the stand on the boulevard straightaway at a 
pace that made Lescault an equal favorite with Strang from 




The Butler Amee Trophy and Its Donor. 

the spectacular point of view. It was one of the lc 
competing, its wheelbase of 126 inches being the sa 
Berliet and exceeding the closest approach to this b] 
foot, and, like most the others, its semi-elliptic springs 
fully wrapped. In addition to this, it was equipped 1 
fault-Hartford shock absorbers. Drive is through a 
selective sliding gear set to double chains. Its tire 
consisted of Michelins on Michelin dismountable rims, 

Of the seven contestants which lined up this mc 
\"o. 2 Fiat is the only one having low-tension ignido 
magneto being used. It is a 60-horsepower, four-cy 
chine, its dimensions being 140 by 135 millimeters, ar 
Isotta, having a bore exceeding the length of its str 
accounts for its speed of 1400 to 1,500 r.p.m. C 
expectation, its performance was a disappointment 
first, and its motor troubles, apparent early in the ra 
more pronounced toward the end, when it seemed to 
on three cylinders only. Like both the Simplex and 
transmission consists of a four-speed selective geai 
chain drive. It was equipped with Continental tire 
Continental ready-inflated replacements. 

The performance of the little Buick No. 4 proved 
surprise. With its 45-8 by 5 inch four-cylinder m 
at 40-horsepower, it maintained a speed and regulari 
ning that was amazing. For ignition, a Remy magnci 
ployed, supplemented by a set of Duro accumulators 
necticut coils. It was geared at 2 1-2 to I and was 
two shaft-driven cars in the race. Before the latte 
over, however, it showed signs of giving way under 
Its radiator bearing No. 4 was replaced by a new on< 
were signs of rear axle trouble which gradually bee 
and eventually prevented a successful termination ol 
a most creditable showing. However, it was disqual 
referee for receiving assistance on the twelfth lap. 




Flat "60," Which Finished In Fourth Place. 



Four Notables — Owen, Wagner, Forteecue, Sp< 
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WILDWOOD HAS GOOD SPORT WITH ELEVENTH-HOUR FIELD 



W'lLDWOODlBY-THE-SEA, N. J., Sept. 7—Steam tri- 
umphed over gasoline in the three principal events of the 
closing meet of the Motor Club of Wildwood over the mile course 
oh the Central avenue boulevard, the Stanley steamer driven by 
D. Walter Harper flashing over the tape by a comfortable margin 
in each instance. But the field was not a representative one by 
any means, from the gasoline standpoint, the Parkin and the 
Sharp-Arrow, both comparative newcomers in the racing field, 
being the only cars to approach the steamer's time. 

Indeed, there was a woeful dearth of cars of all kinds. So 
scarce were they, indeed, that the committee in charge had not 
a sufficient number of entries this morning to warrant the pub- 
lication of a program, and had it not been for a number of Phila- 
delphia visitors who post-entried their cars, it is quite likely 
that there would have been no races. Arthur Hammerstein, a 
relative of the celebrated impresario, entered his Mercedes as a 
stop-gap; John Wilkinson did likewise with his Packard, and 
young John Wanamaker, Jr., with a car of similar make. And 
they entered almost every event, too; otherwise the entire pro- 
gram would have been a series of triangular duels between the 
Stanley, Parkin, and Sharp-Arrow cars, the only ones that were 
stripped for the fray. 

W. Wayne Davis, the starter, helped out the program by putting 
in a special match race of Mathesons, and the Stanley contingent 
did likewise with a trio of steam runabouts belonging to visitors. 

And yet the sport was well worth while. The course was never 
m better shape, the weather was excellent, and the crowd enor- 
mous. After the Stanley had annexed the flying start free-for-all, 
the committee repeated with a standing start with the same 
field— that helped some, too. 

The real battle of the day came in the mile time trials, the 
winner of which annexed the choicest bit of plunder ever hung 
up in these parts-a building lot worth $1,000 at Wildwood Crest. 
Hammerstein and his Mercedes led off with a modest 1:063-5, 
and then Harper cinched things with a : 47 2-S trip (course rec- 
1 f . 3 " v ,T y SchiI1 ' s 'horsepower Fiat). That was fast 

LTA ' he ° therS Safe ' f0r the Sharp-Arrow could do no 
wtterthan :5 , ,_ s> the p arkin ^ and fhe wi , kinson packard 

It was the same story in the kilometer time trials. The Merce- 

arainLS deb ff ak « over the distance in : 4 i 2- S . Then Harper 
aSLt ? f,? 1 ° PP ° siti0n with a StanIe y '"P ^ *°l-5. 
If mf {° e Parkin Came near his time with a das h «" 



One of the most exciting races of the day was a handicap for 
touring cars, the marks being calculated from the performances 
of the cars 111 the previous events-a special ruling calling for 
the disqualification of any car that did the mile more than five 
seconds faster than its previous best time. Arthur Hammer- 
stem's Mercedes was the long-mark car, and the 19 seconds' start 
proved too much for the Stanley (scratch) to overcome, the 
steamer finishing a bad third. 

The prizes were distributed on the boardwalk by the Mayor in 
the evening, and what looked like a rank fiasco early in the 
morning was voted a good day's sport by the spectators. The 
summary : 

MATCH RACE, MATHESON TOURING CARS. 
J- JJ a '!; eson Willie Houpt.. 1-22 

2 - ns* yerfer.::::::::::: hi? 



3. Matheson Louis Taubel . 

FREE-FOR-ALL (Flying Start). 
2" !£kln y P' w a'ter Harper 



:55 2-5 
:58 
:59 



3. Sharp- Arrow Wm. Sharp' ... 

B SlSShi?w John Wilkinson. 

5. Studebaker Frank Yerger 

6. Mercedes Arthur Hammerstein'.'.'.'.'. '. .] ] 

FREE-FOR-ALL (Standing Start). 

1. Sharp-Arrow We Sharp i 0 4 

2. Parkin j oe parkin Tr 1 :X2 » c 

3. Studebaker F^nkTCTge?"'.' ' ' 1:04S - 6 

4. Mercedes Arthur Hammerstein...! 

MATCH RACE, STANLET RUNABOUTS. 

1- fj a "! ey Frank Dorrell 1:25 2-5 

l f£S £ & H. Clayton { 27 2-5 

i. Stanley wm. Llppman 

SPECIAL MATCH RACE. TOURING CARS (Owners Driving). 

1. Packard John wanamaker, Jr... 1:03 3-5 

2. Pierce-Arrow John J. Coyle. . . . 119 

3. Peerless Arthur Hammerstein . „ 

GASOLINE STOCK TOURING CARS, ANT PRICE AND POWER 
(Handicap). 

1. Mercedes ( 19 sec. ) Arthur Hammerstein.... 1:18 

2. Parkin ( 4 sec.) Joe Parkin, Jr 1:211-5 

3. Stanley (scratch.) D. Walter Harper 

4. Sharp-Arrow ( 4 sec. ) Wm. Sharp . ... 

5. Studebaker ( 18 sec. ) Frank Terger 

6. Packard (10 sec. ) John Wilkinson .'.'.[ 

MILE' TIME TRIALS (For $1,000 Lot.) 

1. Stanley D. Walter Harper :47 2-5 

2. Sharp-Arrow Wm. Sharp :51 1-5 

3. Parkin Joe Parkin, Jr :51 3-5 

4. Packard John Wilkinson :57 2-5 

5. Studebaker Frank Terger 1 :05 3-5 

6. Mercedes Arthur Hammerstein 1:06 3-5 

KILOMETER TIME TRIALS. 

1. Stanley D. Walter Harper :29 1-5 

2. Parkin Joe Parkin. Jr -30 

3. Mercedes Arthur Hammerstein :41 

4. Studebaker Frank Terger :41 1-5 



TRACY FINDS PARKWAY GOOD FOR 90 MILES AN HOUR 



T TT S . tret ° h " 0W in course of construction as a 

Wes cToo Vanderbilt Cu P race course has speed capabil- 
Tracv in , 7- "1 WaS convincingly proved by Joseph 
fo ine tat \ r PrmtS ° ver " last Fridav - T »c car used 
fastest | „ LT v ^ omobile in "hich Mr. Tracy made the 
J. nt K / 'Vr n nderbilt C ° ntest in '** Timed ^ Charles 
«Perts ha» mi/ V ° D Schuckman . recognized sprint clocking 
quarter^ ?n " T neg ° tiated in * and 2 4 seconds and 

* •^vsk The ,atter shows a ra,e 

«mrse 8 a mile WaS / n l hUSiaStic 0ver the cement secti °n °* the 

b <*" completed \° t3 \ " miles which *™ practically 

o{ negotiation \, , 6 CUrveS we " banked and capable 

calculated o„l„ „ * 3 minute ' tnou S h the engineers have 

As a raci ** mi ' eS an hour - 

s >r«ch is valuable"^' ^ I""*' 3 ° pinion of the new s P eed 
e- He also had some interesting comments to 



make. "The cement highway makes an excellent racing road," 
said he, because it is absolutely dustless, and on account of the 
grayish color it does not blind the drivers even in the glaring sun, 
and is very easy to follow even at top speed. There are new 
sensations also in driving over the cement highway which one 
does not meet on the ordinary State or country road. There is 
quite as much bouncing and swaying of the car as you find on 
the dirt road — possibly a little more — but there is not the slight- 
est tendency to skid, even on the turns, which are only banked, 
the engineers tell me, for a speed of 40 miles an hour. I took 
several of those turns which have been completed at the rate of 
60 miles an hour, and found the banking ample. Over the straight 
stretches I think I broke my best record in the last Vanderbilt 
race. That was about 106 miles an hour for a quarter of a 
mile stretch, which we measured off near our racing headquar- 
ters at Lakeville." 
It is not improbable that Mr. Tracy will drive in the Vanderbilt. 
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LATEST NEWS ABOUT RACE FOR THE VANDERBILT 0 



P RESENT indications are that the 1908 Vanderbilt Cup race, 
scheduled for October 24, on Long Island, will have a 
preponderance of American participants, with the foreign ele- 
ment secondary in importance. The latest information available 
indicates that a considerable number of American makers will 
make entries in the near future, while others may hold back 
until the actual closing of the list on October I. 

William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., donor of the famous cup, re- 
turned from Europe on Tuesday last, following which there 
were several conferences and a meeting of the cup commission 
yesterday afternoon. The whole situation was carefully can- 
vassed, and there is no question about the holding of the race, 
providing the American manufacturers immediately come for- 
ward with the requisite number of entries — a situation which 
seems to be assured beyond question. 

One Thomas racing car was entered this week, and it is 
anticipated that a second Thomas car will also be named very 
shortly. Locomobile, Pennsylvania, Roebling, Pope-Hartford, 
Frayer-Miller and Chalmers-Detroit are among the other prob- 
able sources of early candidates. Outside of a couple of firms, 
it is an admitted fact that the foreign makers have lost in- 
terest in American racing, coincident with the fact that the 
American market is no longer a remunerative one, except for 
a couple of makes. 

Since the first announcement of the Vanderbilt Cup course 
there has been a noteworthy change in the course. At the west- 
ern end the cars will turn off from the Jericho road into the 
Old Westbury road, and travel south in the direction of the 
cement stretch until they reach the old country road. To con- 
nect the latter with the cement stretch the parkway engineers 
are building a new highway of over a mile in lengh to connect 



the western end of the cement with the southern e 
Old Westbury road, thus doing away with two sharp 
eliminating Whaleneck avenue. 

The engineers have complained that so many aul 
.ire visiting the parkway as to interfere with the work 
ingly Chairman Thompson has found it necessary t< 
order against the use of the parkway stretches by vis 
the work is nearer to completion. 

Work on the Vanderbilt stretch of the parkway 
nearing completion. About eight miles of the cemen 
in all has been laid, and nearly all of the bridges at i: 
county roads and railroads are ready for the cemen 
These bridges are formed by a solid cement abuti 
enough to permit a steam train or a load of loose h 
under the new cement parkway. The tops of the abu 
connected by heavy steel girders, such as are used to s 
roof of the Manhattan subway, and around these 
wooden mold is built and the cement and crushed 
poured in until the desired level is reached, thus n 
bridges at all intersecting roads practically solid cen 
and stone. The longest bridge is 90 feet. This is thi 
Central Park, where the highway begins to rise aboi 
before it reaches the Long Island Railroad tracks, 
ments are about 35 feet high at this point, and the 1 
will pass over railway trains and vehicles which trave 
public highway, so that it will be possible while the 
progress to run trains on this branch on regular sell 
none of the country traffic will be interrupted in the 1< 

The Long Island Railroad has made preparation 1 
tracks from the Hempstead branch into the back of 
stand to insure convenient service. 



DE PALMA NOW HOLDS MILE TRACK RECORD. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.— Walter Christie's world's rec- 
ord of 52 seconds, for a circular track, was lowered a full 
second to-day, in the speed trials run in connection with the 
Minnesota State Fair automobile races. Ralph De Palma, driv- 
ing his Fiat car, put the mark at 51 seconds, and in subsequent 
attempts to equal the new record, Christie did 52 1-4. 

De Palma's performance was so sensational as to arouse the 
30,000 spectators who filled the grandstands, bleachers, and pad- 
dock, to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Christie had made 
the first trial at the record, hitting a mark of 52 1-2, and making 
a daring circuit of the track. De Palma followed him almost 
immediately, and the performance of the young driver of 
Cedrino's go-horsepower speed car was the acme of daring. 

He took the turns with almost no lessening of speed, and 
did not skid as much as Christie had done. De Palma's burst 
of speed in the home stretch was hair-raising. His time at the 
half was 26 flat, and he reduced this by a full second in ne- 
gotiating the last half of the course. The announcement of 
the setting of a new record brought forth thundering cheers 
from the spectators, and Christie was among the first to con- 
gratulate the winner. 

Christie later made another trial at the record, making a 
circuit of the track in 52 1-4 seconds. In a match race held after 
the speed trials, De Palma took two successive heats from 
Christie, his time being 3 104 and 3 :oi 4-5. 



CLEVELAND RELIABILITY IN NOVEMBER. 

Cleveland, Sept. 8. — Because of a conflict with the Chicago 
contest dates, the Cleveland reliability run has been postponed 
from October 7-9 to October 14-16, with a possibility that it may 
not be held until the very early part of November. 



NAZZARO WINS BOLOGNA RACE WITH 

Bologna, Sept. 6.— The race for the florio trophy 
was won by Nazzaro and his Fiat, in the time of . 
minutes 21 seconds for the 327.6 miles. This is at I 
74-3 miles an hour, and is a world's record. Only six 
seventeen starters finished, in the following order: 

Nazzaro, Flat, Italian 

Truceo. De Dietrich, French 

Cagno, Itala, Italian 

Demogeot, Mors, French 

Lancia, Flat, Italian 

Garcet, Clement, French 

There were six Italian and eleven French cars in tl 
these, 50 per cent, of the Italians and 27 per cent, of 
cars finished. Mishaps were numerous, but no seriou 
occurred. After the finish Nazzaro declared that thi; 
his last race, as he is soon to marry a young lady of 1 
A. C. A. has for some time advertised that Nazzaro \v 
in the Grand Prize race at Savannah, but it looks as if 
due to be disappointed. 

QUAKERITES HOPE FOR FAIRMOUNT 

Philadelphia, Sept. 7.— The managers of the pre 
mile stock car race, which they hope to make a featv 
month's Founder's Week celebration, will not hear defi 
next Thursday whether or not the use of the alread 
ten-mile course in Fairmount Park will be granted tl 
ertheless, they are going ahead with many of the pr 
just as if the desired permission was a matter of cc 
delay has been due to the fact that a majority of the 1 
has been out of town, and that a quorum will be ; 
bility until Thursday next, when the appeal of the C 
Motor Club will come up for action. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MAN WHO DRIVES HIS CAR 

Bv THOS. J. FAY, E. E., Pkesident Societ* op Automobile Engineers. 



FROM the time a car is delivered (in good working order) 
into the hands of the purchaser, it is for him to cope with 
the difficulties that may arise. The extent of his success will 
depend upon : 

(0) The quality of the car. 

(b) The skill of the user. 

(c) The extent of service. 

(d) The roads traversed. 

At all events, the user of a car will oftentimes find himself 
unable to quickly locate troubles, unless he follows some sys- 
tematic course, along lines based on "the elimination of the 
known quantities." 

The scheme here given takes into account the various cases 
likely to arise distinguishing between the "likely known quanti- 
ties" and the conditions to be surmised, in view of them. No 
plan can be so complete as to leave nothing to be desired; but 
this has been devised in a manner general in its scope, and 
should prove adaptable to nearly all makes of cars. 

It is not to be supposed that any one car will develop any con- 
siderable number of the troubles suggested. Some of them, 
however, might arise in connection with any car; and with so 
many possible troubles, it will prove difficult for the average 
autoist to quickly locate the trouble to be eradicated, especially 
under road conditions. 

The remedies will, in most cases, suggest themselves. For the 
more difficult problems, reference must be had to chapters deal- 
ing with them. It would detract from the value of this scheme 
to add anything by way of advice or suggestions of procedure. 

CASE NO. 1— THE MOTOR WILL NOT OPERATE. 
Known Quantities. 

(a) Ignition is in working order. 
Compression is normal. 
Carbureter is in normal condition. 
Exhaust valves seat properly. 
Inlet valves seat properly. 
Gasoline in the tank. 
No water in the gasoline. 
Gasoline supply valves open. 
Gasoline piping is clear. 
Mixture intake is tight. 
Carbureter control system is not deranged. 
Gasoline "tank pressure" is normal. 
No water in cylinders (due to defective casting). 
Cylinders not flooded with cylinder oil. 
Cylinders not flooded with gasoline. 
Timer is not loose on the shaft. 
Unknown Quantities. 

(0) Ignition is out of time. This is a condition that could 
not well obtain in a motor that had been performing in a 
satisfactory manner, up to the time of failure to operate, unless 
Me gear driving the timer should shift enough to alter the 
™>ng. That is, assuming the timer itself is in good working 
order. It i s possible that the brushes of the timer might be 
A? such a wav as *<> alter the timing relation. 
W The spark might show all the evidences of working, and 
not work under compression. This could follow a crack in the 
nsulation (porcelain tube) so small as not to be noticed. It 
™gnt also be due to an excessive spark gap ; it must be re- 
entered that a spark in the open air is not positive proof of 
spark under compression in the cylinder of a motor. The 
gap com P ression . the higher the resistance of the spark 

sat') ^ ° ar COmes from the re P air sh °P and fails to work 
atistactonly, provided all the known quantities of Case No. 1 



(0 
(rf) 
« 
(f) 
(ff) 

(A) 
(0 

0') 

(*) 

0) 

(») 
(») 

(0) 



are as stated, it may be taken for granted that the timing gears 
were not put back with the teeth meshing in the manner to set 
the timer in the right relation for timing the spark. In such 
a case, it will be necessary to locate the teeth that should mesh 
for correct timing and shift the gear relative to the pinion in 
such a way as to correct the error. 

(d) It is possible to experience trouble as a result of infected 
grease in the timer. Anything that would materially lower 
the resistance of the grease, as particles of metal, carbon or other 
conducting media, would tend to cause trouble. 

(e) If the wiring is in bad shape, it will be possible to note 
a spark in the open air that might be very feeble or intermit- 
tent under compression, since it might be the case that the 
leakage across the wiring system would manifest itself with 
the compression and not show up with the spark gap in air. 

(/) Carbureter troubles may be distinguished from ignition 
troubles by making an artificial mixture in the cylinders. Crank 
with the vents open until enough fresh air has been passed 
through the cylinders to assure complete scavenging; then by 
priming through the vents and turning the engine over with the 
ignition switched on, it will be possible to note if the spark and 
timing are truly in working order. If the cylinders fire with 
the priming, the carbureter wants adjusting in some way or 
other. 

(g) If a car has been working, and after repairing, fails 
to work in the usual manner, assuming all the known quantities 
are as before stated, and the timer is in the correct relation and 
in good working order, it is probable that the camshaft has 
been put back with the teeth of the half time gears out of 
correct mesh. This will demand that the half-time gears be 
remeshed, in accord with the requirements. 

(/1) If a car has been working, and after repairs it fails 
to come up to. the mark, then, provided the timer is properly 
related and the half time gears of the camshaft show that they 
are right, as regards meshing, it will be well to note if the 
cams are keyed on; if they are, and in the act of repairing 
one or more of them were put back wrong, the result would be 
undesirable. 

(t) If a motor has been provided with a new camshaft, 
and the known conditions are all as before stated, failure to 
perform properly will denote that the key-way for the half 
time gear is not in the right place with respect to the mark- 
ings on the gear; that is, if the gears show markings for the 
correct mesh and the same markings were held to in inserting 
the new camshaft. 

CASE NO. 2— THE MOTOR WILL NOT OPERATE. 
Known Quantities (involving the carbureter). 

(b) Compression is normal, 
(a) Ignition in working order. 

(c) Exhaust valves seat properly. 

(d) Inlet valves seat properly. 

(e) Gasoline in tank. 

(/) No water in gasoline. 
(g) Gasoline supply valves open. 
(/1) Gasoline piping clear. 
(1) Mixture intake tight. 

(/) Carbureter control system is not deranged. 

(k) Gasoline tank pressure is normal. 

(/) No water in cylinders. 

(m) Cylinders free of excess lubricating oil. 

(«) Cylinders free of excess gasoline. 

(0) Camshaft not changed in any way. 

(/>) Camshaft half time gears not changed in any way. 

(17) Grease in timer not infected. 

(r) Motor will start after scavenging and priming. , 
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Unknown Quantities. 

(a) Carbureter float punctured? (if of copper). 

(b) Carbureter float "loggy"? (if of cork). 

(c) Gasoline level too low? 

(d) Gasoline level too high? 
(r) Float-bowl valve leaking? 
(/) Nozzle stopped up? 

(g) Nozzle needle valve worn? 

(A) Nozzle needle valve wants adjusting? 

(») Gasoline strainer clogged? 

(/) Balance levers of float loose or stuck? 

(k) Carbureter passageways clogged? 

(/) Air valves out of adjustment? 

(m) Valve springs weakened? 

(«) Lost motion in valves? 

(0) Valves not free? 

(/>) Leaky gasket at carbureter joint? 

(g) Change in specific gravity of gasoline? 

(r) Water in float-bowl? 

(j) Air vent stopped up? (float-bowl). 

(0 Float guide pin damaged? 

(«) Gasoline pocket in the intake? 

(v) Hole in nozzle too small? 

(hi) Hole in nozzle too large? 

(x) Defect in hot air piping? 

(y) Initial air opening excessive? 

CASE NO. 3 — THE MOTOR WILL NOT OPERATE. 
Known Quantities (involving the compression). 

(a) Ignition in working order. 

(i>) Carbureter in normal condition, 

(c) Gasoline supply adequate, 

(rf) Compression cocks closed. 

(<?) Motor cranks free. 

(/) Motor starts with difficulty. 

(g) Weak on the power stroke. 
(/1) Power falls off overmuch. 

Unknown Quantities. 

(a) Considerable falling off of compression? 

(6) Leaky inlet valves? 

(c) Leaky exhaust valves? 

(d) Worn piston rings? 

(e) Worn cylinders? 

(/) Valve stems deformed? 

(3) Valve stems in tight holes? 

(h) Valve stems gummed up? 

(1) Valve seats pitted? 

(;') Valve springs' temper drawn? 

(k) Valve lift adjustment changed? 

(0 Crack in cylinder? 

(m) Piston rings broken? 

(») Piston rings in tight slots? 

(0) Piston ring slots all in line? 

(/>) Cylinder head covers not tight? 

(g) Crack in piston? 

(r) Spark plugs not screwed in tight? 

(j) Intake stopped up? 

(f) Broken valve stem? 

CASE NO. 4-MOTOR WILL NOT OPERATE. 
Known Quantities (involving the ignition). 

(a) Compression is normal. 

(b) Carbureter in normal condition. 

(c) Battery in good order. 

(d) Wiring free from trouble (battery). 
(<?) Timer in good order. 

(/) No spark at trembler. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the ignition). 

(a) Trembler contacts worn? 

(b) Trembler contacts not stuck? 

(c) Trembler not adjusted properly? 



(d) Leak in primary wiring? 

(e) Primary wiring open circuited) 
(/) Primary coil short circuited? 

(g) Primary electrodes partially short circuited? 

CASE NO. s— MOTOR WILL NOT OPERA1 
Known Quantities (involving the ignition). 

(a) Compression is normal. 

(&) Carbureter in normal condition. 

(c) Spark at the trembler. 

(d) Battery in good order. 
(1?) Timer in good order. 

(/) Primary wiring in good order. 
(g) No ignition. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the ignition). 

(0) Secondary wiring short circuited? 

(b) Secondary wiring open circuited? 

(c) Spark plug short circuited? 

(d) Spark gap excessive? 

(e) Secondary coil open? 

(/) Secondary coil short circuited? 

(17) Groltnd contact not good? 

(/1) Trembler sluggish? 

(1) Trembler screw loose? 

CASE NO. 6— MOTOR WILL NOT OPERA1 
Known Quantities (involving the battery). 

(a) Compression is normal. 

(b) Carbureter in normal state. 

(c) Timer in good order. 
id) Wiring in good order. 

(e) Ground contact of wiring good. 
(/) No spark at the spark plug. 

(g) No spark at the trembler. 

(h) No spark at the timer. 

(0 No spark across the battery (storage) termi 
(;') Very old or much used dry battery. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the battery). 

(a) Battery dead? 

(b) Storage battery suiphated? 

(c) Storage battery fully discharged? 

(d) Storage battery "mud" in cells? 

(e) Storage battery short circuited? 

(/) Storage battery active material fallen out? 

(g) Storage battery very cold? 

(*) Storage battery electrolyte evaporated? 

(0 Storage battery electrolyte weak? 

(/) Storage battery electrolyte strong? 

(*) Storage battery jar broken? 

(0 Dry cells dried out> 

(m) Dry cells, zinc eaten away? 

(») Dry cells, chemical dissipated (transformed) ? 

(0) Dry cells, contact with terminals not good? 

(P) Primary batteries, run down? 

(?) Primary batteries, "polarized"? 

(r) Primary batteries, elements eaten away? 

U) Primary batteries, solution neutralized? 

U) Primary batteries, solution evaporated? 

(«) Prjmary batteries, jar broken? 

(v) Primary batteries, inter-cell leakage? 

(«0 All batteries, local action? 

(•»") All batteries, impurities? 

is) Too small for the work? 

fj) Not enough cells in series (or too many in 
[To be Continued.] 
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A CHAPTER ON MAGNETO CONSTRUCTION 



THOUGH the magneto has gradually won such an amount of 
confidence that the leading automobile manufacturers very 
generally rely on it alone to supply the indispensable spark, it is 
not without a slight regret that the automobilist has seen the 
suppression of the storage battery. It is not because the storage 
battery was frequently used for continuous running that it is 





Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



P 'B- 1 ;—The Bosch Coil. — A. metal case containing coil; B, 
cover; G, commutator switch; 1, starting switch; E, platinum 
plate-carrying contacts. 

Fig. 2.— Sectional Drawing of the Bosch Coil. — A, metal case; B, 
cover; C. armature ot the coil in form of double T; D, com- 
mutator plate attached to movable coil; E, fixed plate with con- 
tacts; G, commutator switch; H, condenser; I, starting switch; 
ii.? n ', w . 1 , th base of starting switch; K, platinum pin; L, spring 
.1 plalim,m contact; M, trembler (operating at moment of 
?Sr.,. ng ) °, nl . J ' ): ?• tr ! mb ler spring; O, regulating screw; P, pro- 
tective Joint against dust and damp. 

regretted but because it allowed the engine to be started on com- 
pression and frequently saved laborious cranking in cold weather. 
European practice has been towards the abolition of the storage 
battery to such an extent that probably nine-tenths of the leading 
makers use magneto only. 

Thanks to the ingenuity of the Bosch experts, it is now 
sible to have the advantage of storage battery without the 
necessity for a complete double ignition system, the motor 
being started up from the seat— providing of course that a 



certain amount of fresh gas remains in the cylinders— by the sim- 
ple operation of a switch causing a temporary working of the 
trembler. The new Bosch coil, as illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2, 
reproduced fronvOmnfa, is contained in a cylindrical metal box of 
only about one-third the size of the usual trembler coil. It com- 
prises the starting apparatus with trembler, a condenser, the coil 
proper, a commutator, allowing the passage at will from mag- 
neto to storage battery. 

The metal case A, covered by the cap B, contains the soft iron 
core C in the form of a double T armature, this arrangement 
allowing of a coil of high efficiency while at the same time of 
small space and low weight. The winding, says Omnia, is identi- 
cal with that of a Bosch high-tension magneto, the primary con- 
sisting of a small number of turns of heavy wire, and the secon- 
dary of a large number of turns of fine wire. The starting point 
of the primary winding is fixed to the core C and is thus electri- 
cally connected to the case A. The end of this winding is con- 
nected to the beginning of the secondary winding which forms its 
direct continuation. A wire connects the united ends of the two 
windings to one of the connections of the commutator placed in 
the lower part of the case. This connection should be joined up 
to the storage battery by a cable. The secondary winding also 
ends at one of the commutator connections which is linked up 
with the magneto distributor when ignition is made by storage 
battery. 

The commutator is placed directly under the coil, so that its 
movable part D is attached to the armature core while its fixed 
part E constitutes the base of the box and receives the connec- 
tions of the exterior wires on its lower face. The connections 
between the poles and the conducting parts of the rotary 
plate E are assured by four elastic contacts 2, 3, 4, 5, arranged in a 
circle, and a central contact j carrying a fixed pin. 

The commutator is operated by means of a switch moving in 
an opening provided for it in the walls of the case. Starting 
from the intermediate position, which is zero, ignition would be 




Mn'&etVo^com™' ,"l e Connections of 



ui the Bosch Double Ignition. — A, coll: B. cover; E, coil 
starting switch; M, magneto; m, ground connection; Y. 
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by magneto if the switch were pushed to the left; it would be by 
storage battery if it were moved to the right. There is a slot 
in the case for each of the three positions, the switch G being 
maintained there by means of a spring. To make a change of 
position it has first to be drawn outwards. 

The condenser H is placed directly above the armature of the 
coil. One of its poles is given a ground connection, whjle the 
other is joined up to the central contact of the commutator. As 
one of the poles of the accumulator and the isolated contact of 
the magneto igniter are connected to the central contact the con- 
denser is thus in parallel with the igniter. 

All the parts just described come into operation when ignition 
is made continuously by storage battery; the apparatus working 
without the use of the trembler, the inherent defects of this 
organ are completely abolished and a reliable ignition is obtained. 
On the contrary, when the motor is started from the seat the 
trembler is momentarily put into operation to obtain the first 
sparks. This is necessary owing to the fact that the compression 
in the cylinders is never more than about half the maximum 



value, and the first spark is not certain to produce an c> 
Once the motor has been started, however, the tremble 
out of operation. 

At the center of the cover of the case is a starting s 
with a base /, against which a platinum pin K is pre 
means of a spring. On pressing down the switch / the 
driven down until it touches the platinum contact L. Tl 
bier M, pushed upwards by the spring jV, then conuro 
vibrate. 

The circuit is formed by the ground connection of the 
pin K, the spring L, the commutator, the storage batt 
primary winding, and is closed by the ground connectioi 
coil. The current is broken when the trembler, drawi 
wards, strikes the spring L, for the contact between th 
and the pin is suppressed. 

Four of the current models of Bosch magnetos, constru 
double ignition, can be modified by the changing of a fi 
for this new device. Four other models can also be chai 
the new double ignition with very little trouble. 



A NEW COMBINATION TIRE FOR HEAVY DUTY 



IN the maintenance of heavy trucks tire cost is one of the most 
important items, and many attempts hav.e been made to pro- 
duce a tire which would utilize the cushioning action of rubber 
and take the wear on a harder and less expensive substance. The 
latest type of combination tire to be put on the market is the 
invention of E. S. Lea, of Trenton, N. J. The tire is applied to 
specially made wheels, which have the hub, spokes and rim all in 




Cross-section Lea Wheel Showing Tire Bolt Attachment. 

one casting. Around the outer circumference are twelve deep 
recesses, each of which contains a cast steel shoe fitting in a 
thick rubber bed. The shoes nowhere come in contact with the 
rim, but have the cushioning action of the rubber on all sides. 
At the same time the entire wear is on the face of the shoes. 
The first wheels of this type, which were in use last winter in 
ice, mud and snow, had their shoes corrugated, but after the 
corrugations were entirely worn off it was found that the trac- 



tion was as good as ever. They will therefore be left 
in the future. Each shoe is held on by two bolts wh 
through the rubber bed and the rim; these bolts hav< 
washers so as to allow a certain amount of play in evei 




View of Lea Wheel and Sections of the Tire. 



tton, giving the shoes perfect freedom of movement to t 
of any inequality in the road surface. Another comn 
point is that these tires can be replaced at about one-thir 
cost of ordinary solid rubber tires. 



BOSTON ACQUIRED THE TAXICAB HABIT VERY QUICKL 



BOSTON, Sept. I.— Another new taximeter cab company has 
just begun business in Boston, making four which are in 
operation. The latest addition is the Taxi-Service Company, of 
which A. E. Morrison of the Morrison-Price Company is general 
manager. Its offices are in the Hotel Lenox, and the company 
has secured stands at the railroad stations and at some hotels, 
though as yet its equipment is not sufficient to take up these 
options. The Taxi-Service Company used American Locomotive 
cabs and it already has five in service, keeping them when not 
in use at a garage on Huntington avenue. 



Still another taximeter cab service has been started v 
White steam cabs, said to be the first of the White Cc 

°f wu-° f th ' S k ' nd of vehic,e - The cabs have the smai 
1 Z,u- e eng ' ne and landaule t bodies. They are operat 
ne White garage on Newbury street. A third concern h: 
business ,n a small way with an Elmore and an Atlas 
the iaxi-Motor Cab Company, the first concern to . 
a regular taximeter cab service in Boston with Thorn 
is meeting with good success and its first allotment of 
five cabs is kept constantly busy 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



THREE-POINT SUSPENSION AND GRADES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,631.]— I note that several first-class cars use the three-point 
suspension and the unit powei plant, but that this practice Is 
not uniform. I should like to have you show how the motor can 
be suspended from four points of the frame without danger of hav- 
ing the alignment destroyed by road shocks and strains. I should 
also like your opinion of the unit power plant, and of the construc- 
tion In which the change-gear Is mounted on the rear axle. 

On page 317 of your Issue of August 27 you show a picture of an 
auto climbing what is claimed to be a 60 per cent, grade. If the 
grade shown is that steep, will you please explain how the per- 
centage Is reckoned? READER. 

Cambridge, O. 

The design of automobiles, like most other things, is a 
series of compromises. Three-point suspension and the unit 
power plant have many undeniable advantages, but they also 
have disadvantages which some designers appear to think more 
weighty. If one attempted to make a car in which every part 
was designed in the one and only correct way, the result 
would simply be a nightmare. The really good automobile is 
the one which, avoiding positive mistakes, embodies as many 



THE USE OF "DOPE" IN A GEAR SET. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,533.] — I have a light four-cylinder runabout and although it is 
new, only been run a few months this season, I find that the plan- 
etary transmission makes what appears to be a great deal of un- 
necessary noise on the low speed, and more particularly on the 
reverse. I have been using oil in it as a lubricant and the local 
repairman informs me that a compound which he calls "dope," 
i. e.. a heavy mixture of oil and grease, would remedy the trouble. 
Not having any too much confidence in the repairman, I would like 
to have this from some higher authority before applying it. Will 
It do as recommended, and, what is more Important, will It have 
any bad effect? W. T. LANSING. 

Richmond, Va. 

Given a large number of metal pinions running together and 
noise is inevitable; make these pinions small and revolve them 
at a high speed and the undesirable effect is increased. This is 
the case of the planetary gear-set on the small runabout of 
to-day. Its pinions are very small and they have to revolve at 
a very high speed, so that the elimination of the noise is im- 
possible. Whether it is advisable to attempt to muffle it is an- 
other matter. Makers of such cars usually advise the use of a 



100 per cent 




25 per cent 
14° 2' 



15 percent 
8°32' 



Diagram Illustrating the Various Percentages of Grades and the Angles to Which They Correspond. 



good features as will fit into a harmonious whole. The four- 
point suspension may easily be made rigid enough to with- 
stand the strains due to road shocks. 

In answer to the grade question, there is a pretty general 
impression that a loo per cent, grade is straight up and down, 
50 per cent, at an angle of 45 degrees from horizontal, and 
' so on. In reality, the per cent, grade is simply the number 
of feet of rise to each hundred feet horizontally. Thus, a 
100 per cent, grade is a rise of 100 feet in each 100 feet, 50 
per cent, a rise of 50 feet in each 100. The per cent, grade, 
expressed decimally, is the tangent of the angle of elevation 
from the horizontal. 



THE LOWEST SPEED OF AN AUTOMOBILE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,532.]— We desire some authoritative information as to the low- 
est speed of an automobile. Can the average make of automobile, 
when necessary, run at a rate as low as ten miles an hour without 
Injury to the machine? And would It In your opinion be under as 
good control at this speed as at a higher rate? 

Suffolk, Va. J. M. BUTLER & SON. 

Certainly an automobile can run at ten miles an hour 
without injury, and also be under just as good control. Any 
good machine ought to be able to run at five miles an hour 
indefinitely without the least trouble, and could run slower 
than that on the low gears, although if this were continued 
very long the engine would probably overheat. We do not 
see how the question ever arose, unless you were thinking 
of high-geared racing cars, which would probably overheat 
if run steadily at ten miles an hour. As to the ordinary tour- 
"ig car, however, there cannot be the least doubt of its 
ability to maintain this speed as long as desired, though 
there is no reason why it should ever be necessary to do so. 



light oil in the gear-set on account of the small size of the 
pinions and their high turning speed, owing to the much greater 
resistance a heavy lubricant would impose on them. The use of 
"dope" will drown the noise to a very great extent, and as both 
the low speed and reverse gears are employed but little on such 
cars, it is a question whether it is better to put up with the 
noise during the comparatively short time in which its presence 
is unavoidable, or to fill the gear-case with a heavy lubricant, 
and put up with the loss in efficiency for the same reason, «>., 
that the working under such conditions only lasts but a short 
time. The use of "dope" for this purpose cannot do any harm 
that we can see and is not so apt to leak out of the case, as is 
the oil, so that where a driver perfers a slightly lesser efficient 
gear to an extremely noisy one, there appears to be no reason 
why he should not make use of such a lubricant. 



BECAUSE COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION IS HIGHER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1 534 J— Can you tell me why It is necessary to use different 
metals in brakes? That is. why should the brake band, or shoe, 
have to be of a different metal than the drum upon which It acted? 
I have been puzzled more or less over this, and as some makers 
eo to considerable expense to provide a different metal, usually 
bronze I have felt that there must be some good reason for it, 
but none of my friends have been able to enlighten me. 

Pittsburg, Pa. BRAKES. 

This is simply because when two pieces of the same kind of 
metal are rubbed together their coefficient of friction is not as 
high as when two similar metals are placed in contact and 
rubbed one over the other. In other words, the same kind of 
metal tends to slip upon itself more than a dissimilar piece would, 
such as bronze on cast iron or steel. For the same reason some 
makers do not rely upon different metals for this purpose, but 
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employ facings of special friction materials. Advantage is taken 
of this reduced coefficient of one metal upon itself in making 
pistons and cylinders of cast iron, as two pieces of cast iron 
will work better together than would any two pieces of dis- 
similar metal, that is, for this purpose, where the object is to 
reduce, and not to increase, the friction, as is the case where 
brakes are concerned. 



WHAT TOLL FOR USE OF A PARKWAY ? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,535.]— 1. What rate per mile can the average automobilist afford 
to pay for the privilege of traveling over a comparatively straight 
and level macadamized road used only by automobiles, in prefer- 
ence to traveling over the ordinary country road? 

2. Would a road built specially for automoblllsts along the route 
of an electric railway have a tendency to Increase or decrease the 
amount of travel on the electric line? J. a. L 

Spokane, Wash. 

It seems to us that you are putting the cart before the 
horse. A better way to go about the question would be to 
find the cost of constructing the road and figure the mainte- 
nance expense and the profits desired, and divide the total 
amount among the number of automobilists who could be 
expected to use it. As to how much the automobilist would 
be willing to pay rather than take to the public road, that 
depends so much on the individual pocketbook that it would 
be vain to attempt any generalizations. 

We do not believe that the automobile road would affect 
the travel on the electric line in any way. People who own 
automobiles would probably use them in preference to the 
cars whether there was a special road or not. We will be 
pleased to print any other communications on this subject. 



LEAKING OIL AND DECARBONIZERS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,536.]-!. our auto leaks considerable oil when standing in the 
garage and it has been our custom to save It. Is it possible to 
Alter it so that it can be used again, and If so how' 

2. What possible harm can come from the use of the "decarbon- 
lzers which one sees advertised so much? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

The value of the oil as a lubricant depends on how long 
it has already been in use in the crankcase or gearcase. If 
you think it worth while, you could strain it through fine 
we gauze. The best plan, however, would be to stop the 
leak as there can be no excuse for the car's dripping oil at 
all. It may be that some of the drain cocks in the crankcase 
or gearcase are not completely closed; or else the leak may 
be through bearings which have become slightly worn or 
which are not provided with proper stuffing boxes. As the 
car probably loses as much oil on the road as it does in the 
garage, an hour's attention to the cause of the leak would 
prove to be good economy in the end. 

The only way in which "decarbonizer" could damage the 
engine would be by corroding the cylinders or valves, through 
chemical action. We have had no personal experience with 
any of these compounds, but all the letters we have received 
concerning them seem very favorable. 

EXCESSIVE CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,637.]— As a reader of "The Automobile" I wish to take advan- 
tage of the answer which I hope to receive in the next issue of this 
paper. I have a Pieree-Arrow car.1306 model, 30 horsepower in fine 
condition, everything perfect, and it consumes one gallon of gasoline 
to seven miles. When it was new I could go nine miles on a gallon 
I know that my carbureter Is perfect and everything else in the 
same condition. Can you kindly help me out with this matter and 
find out what other 1906 Pierce-Arrow cars do on one gallon of 
gasoline? BEN BOYD. 

Bath Beach, N. Y. 

Despite your assertion to the contrary, it looks as if there 
was something radically wrong with your carbureter. A car 
like yours should be able to cover at least fifteen miles to 




the gallon under ordinary conditions. Before taking i 
ter up with the makers, however, there is another pc 
— a rather delicate one. Are you sure you get all the 
you pay for, and use all you get? A little investig: 
those lines has cured more than one case of excess 
sumption, and that without recourse to the repair 



INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT A SIX-C 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,538.]— In one of the issues of THE AUTOMOBILE I i 
six-cycle engine that was made and tried out in England 
to refer to this article and would like to have you let i 
what number it was published in. I am quite certalt 
shortly after the first of the year. R. s. PO 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

That six-cycle article certainly sounds familiar, and 
lieve that we published it sometime within the last 
least ; but owing to the shortness of the article it was not 
in our files, and an exhaustive search has as yet failed 
it to light. We call the attention of our readers to th 
and hope some one of them will have a better memory t 
and will be able to help you out. 



THE COAL-BURNING STEAMER ON THE R 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,539.] — I enclose a photograph of my coal-burning st 
It works fine; the steel tires are a success and my drive as 
well without any differential. I burn either kerosene or 




M. W. Hazelton's Coal-burning Steam Automobile 

latter preferably, and can raise 100 pounds of steam fi 
water In six minutes. This first car cost double what the 
made for in lots of a half-dozen at a time, as I got the pa 
six different states. I would like to correspond with parti 
ested in this car with a view of manufacturing It The < 
two-seated car, all of the best possible material, would I 
»700, and It will last longer than any $2,000 car on the 
The tires will last ten years. m. W. HAZE 

Oneonta, N. Y. 



CONCERNING ONE MAKE OF CARBURET 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,540.]— In reference to letter 1517, replying to the seco: 
«on, beg to say that I have been using one of the Model \ 
carbureters on my Ford runabout all this year and w 
change It for any other. I first got it without the univer 
ror the needle valve, but secured one later and now woul. 
without It. I can always regulate the mixture accordini 
atmospheric conditions, and also according to the requi 
?i„>, r °. ad ' as for heav y Pu»ing and hill climbing a 
richer mixture seems to help. I can drive at a 1 
, 'f " gear and nav « 'ound it flexible for varying speeds, 
rrom my own experience. I feel sure that "Spark Gap" i 
Zl I tha "P' eas «<J "'th one. and I would certainly recomrm 
lnglt with the universal joint. W S HAGi 

Sharon Hill, Pa. 
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Wilbur Wright Making Preparations for One of His Many Successful Flights on the Old Fair Grounds at Le Mans, France. 

WHAT THE BROTHERS WRIGHT ARE ACCOMPLISHING 



WASHINGTON, D. C, Sept. 8.— Orville Wright, who is in 
charge of the Wright Brothers' aeroplane which was built 
under contract for the U. S. Army, arrived at the aeronautic 
testing grounds near here last week and at once began the work 
of tuning up his machine. He made his first flight Thursday 
evening. The aeroplane -was launched by a falling weight after 
the now familiar Wright method, and rose slowly to a height 
of about twenty feet. Mr. Wright was noticeably nervous, and 
after being in the air for one minute and eleven seconds made 
a wrong movement with one of the levers, which brought the 
machine forcibly to the ground and broke one of the skids. Fri- 
day Mr. Wright tried again, after making the necessary repairs. 
This time he had the machine under perfect control and re- 
mained in the air four minutes and fifteen seconds, covering 
between two and two and one-half miles. He alighted gradually 
and without the least jar, and said afterwards that he came 
down merely because he did not want to attempt too much at 
once with a new machine. 

On Labor Day Wright made one short flight of only 54 seconds, 
descending because of a defect in one of the steering levers. 
He has until September 28 to complete his official trials, and does 
not intend to take any unnecessary risks. He wishes to make 
several more preliminary flights to become better acquainted with 
the machine, so that the possibility of failure will be reduced 
to the minimum. In order not to crowd the time limit too 
closely, however, he will probably begin the official flights this 
week. It was learned to-day that Wright is preparing to go to 
Europe as soon as the Fort Myer tests are concluded. This is 
taken as confirmation of the report that 
a number of foreign governments are en- 
deavoring to obtain Wright aeroplanes 
for military purposes. 

How Auto Helped Aeronautically. 

Washington, D. C, Sept. 1.— An au- 
tomobile showed its innate superiority 
to Missouri mules as a tractor the other 
day when it was necessary to remove the 
Wright aeroplane from the Signal Corps 
balloon shed, at Fort Meyer, Va., to the 
balloon tent formerly occupied by the U. 
S. dirigible No. 1 on the aeronautic field. 
A 30-horsepower water-cooled Aerocar, 
driven by the owner, S. C. Crane, of 
Dayton, 0., did the work in such a satis- 
factory manner that in spite of the 
rough spots of the road and a terrific 
grade, the aeroplane was delivered safely 
at its destination. 

When the sky motor had been 
Partially demounted in the after- 



noon it was placed upon a springless quartermaster's wagon with 
the length of the planes parallel with the length of the wagon. 
Then a pair of husky army mules were hitched to the end of the 
tongue. Mr. Crane, who is a friend of Mr. Wright, was near 
by with his car, and someone suggested that the automobile be 
used ; but the mules started up the hill with their precious bur- 
den. The animals went at the job with jumps and starts, how- 
ever, and Mr. Wright, usually calm and undisturbed, called ex- 
citedly to the muleteer to halt. When this had been accomplished 
it was but a few moments' work to hook on the Aerocar, so well 
adapted in name, at any rate, for the task. 

With the low gears enmeshed the automobile started slowly 
without the slightest jerk taking up the slack, and towing the 
heavy army wagon with its strange freight up the rough road 
that led to the hill top. A squad of photographic sharpshooters 
ranged on the abutting hillside fired many a shot as the strange 
spectacle moved along. 

Meeting a coach-and-four standing at the curb, Mr. Wright 
had the automobile stopped and got out to tell the grooms to 
move to some better place. He would not allow the machine 
to proceed until the owner of the four-in-hand had stated that 
the horses would not jump. 



FLYING TO BE RENEWED AT ISSY. 

Paris, Sept. 3. — After turning the aeronauts out of the Issy- 
les-Moulineaux drill ground excepting for a paltry two hours 
at daybreak, the Minister of War has come to the decision that 




Copyright. 1908. by Edwin Levlck, New York. 

Orville Wright's Aeroplane In Flight at Ft. Myer, Va. 
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Aerocar Hauling Wright Aeroplane to Shed. 

it would be better to encourage what will be, in more senses than 
one, a rising industry, and has sent forth a declaration, after 
consultation with Chief of Police Lepine, that all sky pilots can 
come back to the suburban plain and experiment from sunrise 
to sunset. The only restriction is that there must be no aero- 
nautical flights when the ground is being used by the military; 
as the troops are only on the ground about two hours every 
morning, the loss is not great. 

The Issy ground will be rigorously closed to the public, a force 
of soldiers and police always being on guard when flights are 
being attempted. Though prevented from wandering on the 
ground the public will not, however, be denied a view of the 
flying machines, the high, broad walls of the fortifications being 
ideal gallery seats free to all. It is further announced that 
Colonel Picquard has other schemes in preparation for the en- 
couragement of aeronautical experiments. 

There is no doubt that this change of attitude has largely been 
brought about by the presence of Wilbur Wright in France. The 
American's demonstrations at Le Mans have shown that France 
is not alone in the struggle to obtain the secret of flight. Lead- 
ing personalities in the aeronautical world have pointed out this 
danger to the authorities, and in order that they should not be 
left behind in the race for supremacy, official aid has been given. 

Only a few days ago there was no indication whatever that 
the authorities would consent to allow the Issy ground to be 
used again except under annoying restrictions, and in view of 
this several aeronauts had made preparations to move further 
afield. The Antoinette Company has secured the island of 
Tournedos, in the Seine, between Les Andelys and Rouen, and 
would remove there their own and many of the machines built 
by them; Henry Farman immediately on his return from New 




York had fixed upon a plain at Verneuil, 20 miles out 
for further experiments ; and Leon Delagrange was stiC 
of a private ground. 

Entries for the aeronautical section of the Paris amu 
are sufficiently large to give assurance of a very valuab 
of modern flying machines. Several machines of the 
and Delagrange type are promised, and Esnault-Pell 
show both aeroplanes and his special type of light-weig 

Wilbur Wright Remains at Le Mans. 

Le Mans, Sept. 3.— Ill-luck attended Wilbur Wrigl 
first attempt at flight after an enforced idleness of ei 
Just when the start was about to be given one of the 1 
caught his arm in a wire operating the rear rudder, 
it considerably. Wilbur Wright declared that the matti 
no importance, and the order to start was consequen 
After a few seconds in the air, however, it was noticec 
pilot was not complete master of his machine. After 0: 
an attempt to descend was made, but instead of beii 




Copyright. 1908. by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 

Baldwin Airship, Accepted by U. S. Government. 



Wilbur Wright In the Operator's Seat. 

out with the usual gracefulness the machine refusec 
its helm, heeled over, then came to earth bruskly, bre 
of the skates. The broken part was repaired the samt 

Wilbur Wright declares that he will remain at Le N 
the contract with the French committee has been ful 
pushed. He will then probably proceed to Berlin, to m< 
before the German army authorities. There is no trul 
Clares, in the report that he is considering the crossi: 
knglish Channel from Calais to Dover, such a journ 
present state of aeronautics being a foolhardy venture. 

The special prize for a flight of not less than 82 feet 
will also be competed for at an early date, Wilbur W 
faring that he can get over the difficulty requiring th< 
to start from the ground by its own power. He will ei 
on the catapault, descend until he skims the ground 
agam for the height test, or start up direct from th 
without the use of any apparatus. 

A dinner in honor of Wilbur Wright was given at 
cm Dauphin, Le Mans, by M. and Madame Lazare Weiller 
those present being most of the French aeronauts ga 
Le Mans to view the flights, and Baron d'Etournelles de 
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NEXT GRAND PRIX NEAR CHATEAULAND. 

Paris, Sept. 3. — It is in the Anjou district, on the borderland 
of the famous chateau country, that the next Grand Prix will be 
held. No official decision has been arrived at, but Chairman 
Rene de Knyff, of the Racing Board, has expressed himself as 
convinced that this is the ideal course for 1909, and doubtless his 
colleagues will share his view at the next meeting of the board. 
The adoption of the course will be conditional on the raising of 
a subvention of $20,000, an amount that the Angieans believe they 
can get together. 

The course, which is about 60 miles to the west of the town of 
Tours and in the valley of the Loire, was first proposed in 1906, 
its length then being about 70 miles. The town of Nantes, 
though some distance to the west of the proposed course, would 
profit by the race and decided to contribute one-third of the 
subvention demanded by the club. Since 1906, however, the 
Sporting Commission's opinion regarding the length of a course 
has changed, with the result that instead of 70 miles only 40 are 
required, a western portion has been left out and Nantes is no 
longer interested in the scheme. It thus devolves on Anjou and 
district to raise the necessary amount, which it will do by 
amounts contributed by the General Council, the Municipal Coun- 
cil and private individuals. Being in a district that annually at- 
tracts thousands of tourists, the benefit of the Grand Prix will 
be more widespread t>h,an is usual, with the result that all the 
towns along the Loire valley may be expected to contribute, and 
even Tours will not keep out of the movement. With such pros- 
pects of raising the subvention it is safe to declare that the 1909 
Grand Prix be held at Anjou. The road surface is good through- 
out, the course being about as fast as at Dieppe. 



ANOTHER FRENCH VOITURETTE RACE. 

Pakis, Aug. 22.— There are prospects of good sport at the 
Voiturette race, to be held near Compiegne September 10 to 13, 
the present entries standing at thirteen, with the certainty of at 
least nine more being brought in before final closing. Those 
now on the lists comprise a Prod'homme, a Truffault, three 
Taine, three Lion-Peugeot, three Le Metais, and three Werner. 
The promised entries are full teams of Sizaire-Naudin, Aries, 
and Guillemin. Practically all the cars taking part in the Com- 
piegne event ran in the voiturette Grand Prix at Dieppe, the 
drivers for the local event being in most cases the same as for 
the previous race. There are changes for the Werner team, the 
chief of which is now A. Autran, who was pilot with St. Chaffray 
on the De Dion New York-Paris car. 

The task that the one lungers of 3.9 inches bore will have to 
accomplish is to race round a closed and somewhat hilly course 
for a total distance of rather more than 300 miles, all attention 
to the car after the start has been given being confined to driver 
and mechanic. Regulations differ slightly from those of the 
Voiturette Grand Prix in the bore limits allowed to two, three 
and four-cylinder engines, these having been carried to 80, 70 
and 65 millimeters for each class. As the Grand Prix race 
showed, multiple cylinder engines with the previous bores were 
at a slight disadvantage. Two-cycle and the Gobron type of 
engines are admitted on the same footing as the four-cycle single 
piston motor. 



CHATEAU THIERRY BECOMES HISTORY. 

Paris, Aug. 22.— After six consecutive years, Chateau Thierry 
has been abandoned as the scene of the annual autumnal hill 
cumb. Last year a soldier on duty was killed by a motorcyclist 
m his endeavors to avoid an over-officious local fireman. A law- 
Sm ' f ° llow «d> bad feeling sprung up between the municipality 
and the organizers of the competition, with the result that the 
OBtrict has been definitely abandoned. Though the value of the 
uiateau Thierry hill climb had gradually decreased as the auto- 
mobile reached perfection, it still retained much of the impor- 
ance which attached to one of the earliest automobile testing 
Pounds in the neighborhood df Paris. 



BRITISH TOURIST TROPHY RACE. 

London, Sept. 4. — The sole racing event promoted this year 
by the R. A. C. is to take place on September 24, the Isle of Man 
being, as usual, the scene of operations. The 38-mile course 
originally used for the Gordon Bennett eliminating trials has 
been reverted to in place of the shorter lap used in the previous 
T. T. races. Instead of the fuel limitation which has been the 
feature of these events, the cylinder bore is restricted this year, 
the maximum for a four-cylinder engine being four inches. 
Forty entries have been received, of which 22 are British and 
18 foreign, no American car figuring in the latter section. 

Dealing with the cars themselves, some extraordinary state- 
ments have been published, both with respect to the power of 
the engines and the speed attained in practice. The Humber 
Co. credibly state that their engine has developed over 70 B.H.P. 
on test. This engine has stroke of 6 inches compared with 
4 1-2-inch stroke of the Calthorpe and the 6 1-2-inch of the 
Arrol Johnston. 

In an event at the last Brooklands meeting, the Hutton car, 
which is entered for the coming race, was certified to average 83 
miles an hour, and this fact lends some credence to the belief that 
the race will be extremely fast. Practicing has not yet com- 
menced, for, owing to the crowded state of the island at present, 
competitors are not allowed to land their cars till September 3, 
and then they must not be on the road after 9 a. m. 

The whole of the course has been treated with a dust-laying 
preparation to lessen risk of accident. 



BRITISH ARMY TO HAVE TRACTOR EVENT. 

London, Aug. 22. — Being in the market for automobile tractors 
capable of handling eight-ton loads, the British Army authorities 
announce a competition for February next. The vehicle winning 
the competition will be bought at the conclusion of the trial at 
the price stated on engagement blank, providing the experts 
consider it suitable for army work. The authorities also promise 
provisionally to buy other vehicles if satisfactory. 

Full liberty is given in the class of engine and fuel used, but 
price of the tractor must not exceed $5,000. Economy in fuel 
consumption is essential, and liquid having a flash point of less 
than 75 degrees Fahr. will be barred. Kerosene may be used for 
starting, providing the engine can be started from cold in less 
than twenty minutes. Points on which the awards will be made 
are, among others, distance and average speed at which eight-ton 
loads can be hauled without replenishments, cost and efficiency, 
hill climbing power and ability to work away from highways, 
accessibility, ease of repair, absence of noise, vibration, etc. 

The test will extend over fourteen days, during which time the 
vehicles will have to run over level and hilly roads, submit to 
brake tests and be dismounted for examination. 



GRAND PRIX CARS AT BROOKLANDS. 

London, Aug. 27. — Grand Prix racers will have an opportunity 
of showing their ability on the track in a race that has been 
specially designed for them at Brooklands, Saturday, October 3. 
The general conditions as regards engine sizes, weights, replen- 
ishments, tire changes and colors are the same as those for the 
French 1908 Grand Prix. The distance will be about 100 kilo- 
meters. Eight cars of non-British origin must be entered, or 
the executive committee will have the right to declare the race 
void. The sporting commission of the French club has been 
invited to appoint three stewards to adjudicate on the race in 
conjunction with the British representatives, and the automobile 
club of each country having made an entry is invited to appoint 
a representative. Entries close on September 25, the fee being 
$200 per car, of which sum $160 will be returned if the car starts. 

Nazzaro, the famous Italian racing driver, winner of last 
year's Grand Prix, has announced that he will give up racing 
for 1909. In September he is to lead to the altar a charming 
young lady of Turin. 
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Seven Bluecoats In a Gearleas Great Six Patrol Car. 

LOS ANGELES HAS AUTOMOBILE PATROL. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 5. — Tlic police department of this 
city recently acquired a Gcarless "Great Six" for use as a special 
patrol car. It is fitted with searchlight, fire extinguisher, 
stretcher for injured persons and other special appliances for 
police work. The photogroph shows the car with full load of 
bluecoats in front of one of the police sub-stations. It has 
been in use for over eight months now and has made such a good 
impression on the authorities that they have placed with the Gear- 
less Motor Car Company an order for a special 14-passenger 
patrol car. This will be fitted with a solid paneled enclosed 
body, and will be the largest automobile patrol in use in the 
United States. 



AUTO TRUCKS WITH FLANGED WHEELS. 

In the illustration shown below is one of the new 2,000-pound 
trucks sold by the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
to the Thacker Coal and Coke Company, through the Franklin 
Company's Philadelphia agents, the Quaker City Automobile 
Company. This truck has been fitted with steel-flanged wheels, 
and will be run upon the railroad tracks throughout the Penn- 
sylvania mines and shipping yards of the Thacker Company for 
carrying supplies and general utility purposes. 

This use of the automobile truck in the transportation of coal 
mine supplies is another step in advance, and proves the great 
variety of uses to which trucks can be put. It can be made to 
effectually supersede the time-honored hand car, and will un- 
doubtedly supplant it in the near future for general railroad 
purposes. 




NEW BUILDINGS FOR PEERLESS 

Cleveland, Sept. 2. — Within the next two years, 
within a month or two, the Peerless Motor Car Co., 0 
will spend in the neighborhood of $750,000 for new 
adding them to the present group. The new structui 
erected just north of the present plant. 

The first of the new structures will be built in the n 
and will be a repair shop 53x130 feet long. It wi! 
stories high, of reinforced concrete and steel. The cos 
the neighborhood of $26,000. The rest of the buildi 
new arrangement will cost upward of $350,000 with 
that will bring the total well up to $750,000. This \ 
a new erecting and assembling building with machir 
front of which structures will be the administration 
offices, respectively. When completed, the front will 
attractive design. 

The present plant, consisting of machine shops, ei 
assembling shops, foundry and other departments, is 
high. The extensions will all be three stories. IT 
it now stands was developed in about three years. I 
street will separate the present and new groups. Th 
tion as planned will take about two years altogether 




Franklin 2,000-lb. Truck for Pennsylvania Mine Work. 



Shearing Sheep with a Cadillac In New Zeala 

HOW RAMBLER PARTS ARE SUPPL 

Kenosha, Wis., Aug. 31.— All automobile factories 
nize the importance of being able to fill orders for 1 
with quickness and dispatch. Thomas B. Jeffery anc 
of this city, the makers of the Rambler, claim to ha 
duplicates of every part of every Rambler manufac 
1902, and further to be able to ship replacements 01 
day the order reaches the factory. This promptnes! 
the thorough organization of the sundry departmen 
parts supplied on order are inspected by two men 
accuracy, and again, in the shipping room, the ord 
damped and double checked to avoid mixing orders 
The sundry department contains 1,500 bins of variot 
arranged in sections eight feet in height. In this 
kept only such parts as are in most frequent dema 
are stored in a reserve stock room. In addition tl 
annex, motor stock, transmission stock and axle stod 

The fact that there are fourteen thousand Ramb 
use many of them now in their fifth or sixth year 
makes this department very valuable to owners, whi 
that all Rambler parts are made in the Rambler fact 
the company to supply them very cheaply. Although 1 
may not be needed during the first or second seasoi 
tion, the company sees the wisdom of manufacturing 
mg on hand extra parts of all models so that in yea 
owners may procure them without delay and at a reas 
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PLANS FOR THE "AMERICAN" TRUCK. 

Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 8. — The recent announcement that 
E. B. Olmsted, one of the pioneers in the manufacture and sale 
of commercial automobiles, had taken over the management and 
control of the American Motor Truck Company, of this city, is 
an assurance that the "American" truck 
will be frequently heard from next sea- 
son. This company has been manufac- 
turing commercial vehicles exclusively 
since 1904. Two years ago a large build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Holley 
Mfg. Co., was secured and equipped 
with modern machinery and appliances, 
and all parts of the truck are now made 
in this plant. Plans are now under con- 
sideration for extensions to permit of a 
larger output. The main erecting room 
occupies the entire ground floor of the 
main building, which has an area of 
nearly 25,000 square feet. Most of the 
machine work is done in the galleries. 
The testing room and the body making 
and wood working departments have an 
area of about 4,000 square feet each. 
The plant is equipped with traveling cranes for facility in 
handling heavy parts, an air compressor for riveting, electric 
drills, and in fact every modern appliances for performing 
the best work in the shortest time. The entire machinery of 
the plant is driven by electricity, the current being generated at 
Niagara Falls, twenty miles distant. 

As to the plans of the company for 19x19, Mr. Olmsted states 
that in addition to its three and five-ton gasoline trucks and 
passenger stages, it will have a line of trucks and delivery 
wagons from one ton upward, and passenger vehicles from ten 
passengers up, both open and closed types. 




E. B. Olmsted 



El Paso, Tex.— Probably the first public delivery service 
by motorcycle is that enjoyed by this city. An interprising 
motorcycle agent originated the idea, and now has a com- 
plete system for either quick delivery or messenger service. 
The rates are very reasonable, and it is obvious that in the 
way of speed the motorcycle has a very perceptible advantage 
over the usual messenger boy with his cigarette and "Dia- 
mond Dick." 



Tampa, Fla.— The automobile line between Bartow and 
Mulberry, the formation of which was announced recently, 
has proved such a success that the management has been 
tweed to put on another car. In addition a trip is made to 
lampa on Sundays. 





Rapid Cars Loading Passengers at Station for Mudlavla. 

COMMERCIAL RAPIDS CHEAPER THAN LIVERY. 

Attica, Ind., Sept. 8. — Five miles from the railroad station at 
Attica is "Mudlavia," a resort very popular with people from 
Chicago and St. Louis because of its mud baths. The hotel 
can accommodate about two hundred guests comfortably, and 
represents a large investment. Formerly a livery service was 
maintained between Attica and the Mudlavia Hotel, but early 
this year it was replaced by an automobile service. Three cars, 
furnished by the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, of Pontiac, 
Mich., are used, two for passengers, twelve-seated, and the other 
for baggage. Now, upon arriving at the railroad station at 
Attica, guests are taken care of by uniformed attendants, placed 
in the automobiles and taken for a five-mile spin, through a beau- 
tiful country and over some of the best roads in the State, reach- 
ing the hotel in about half an hour. From four to eight trips are 
made a day with each car, meeting all trains and eliminating 
any waits for conveyances. The service is in every way su- 
perior to that of the horse livery, and is maintained at a saving 
of about $250 a month. The Kramer-Allen Motor Company, of 
Attica, which cares for the cars, has made out the following 
statement of the expense of the service during the month of 
June : 

Items — Bus No. 1. 'Bus No. 2 Truck. 

Driver's salary 140.00 $40.00 $36.00 

Cost of oil 2.70 4.50 1.67 

Cost of gasoline 10.78 16.06 12.10 

Miscellaneous 39.60 28.93 59.85 

Total cost 93.08 89.49 109.52 

Gallons of oil used 6 10 3H 

Gallons of gasoline used 98 146 110 

Number of passengers, regular.... 240 487 4 

Number of passengers, D. H 32 51 17 

Number of trunks 20R 

Number of days operated 18 27 29 

Cost per day 85.17 $3.31 frt.77 

Number of miles operated 506 990 660 

Cost per mile $1,182 $ .093 $1.65 

These results are the more remarkable when it is considered 

that the cars were run, not over paved streets, but over country 

roads which, although good of their kind, were far from ideal. 



«•« Erwtm, Roomi Amer|c(|n Motor 



Truck Co., Lockport, N. Y. 



ILLUSTRATING THE GROWTH OF AUTOING. 

Washington, D. C. — The old horse-drawn sprinkling carts 
will soon disappear from the streets of this city, and will be 
replaced by the latest type of automobile sprinklers. Super- 
intendent McFarland. of the local water department, is re- 
sponsible for the change. He is a firm believer in modern 
methods and succeeded in converting the commissioners to 
his view of the question. 

Columbus, Ohio. — An automobile line has been started by 
Columbus promoters between Marysville and Magnetic 
Springs, connecting with the interurban line to Marion, Rich- 
wood and Columbus. The car carries 32 passengers and 
makes two trips daily. 

Greensburg, Ind. — Greensburg and Clarksburg are now- 
connected by a new automobile line, and another will shortly 
be established between Greensburg, Osgood, Napoleon and 
Versailles. 
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The "Blue Bird" Captures a Deer en Route. 



600 MILES THROUGH THE MOJAVE DESERT. 

The same Chalmers-Detroit Forty Bluebird which won the 
Rocky Mountain Cup race at Denver last Memorial Day has 
just completed a wonderful trip of 600 miles through the Mojave 
Desert of Southern California. 

The tourists encountered quicksand, rivers, mudholes and a 
cloudburst, in addition to the ordinary desert obstacles of deep 
sand, cacti, hills and gullies. The car averaged 30 miles an hour, 
which is very high for that kind of country. 

The party consisted of Lawrence Knapp, an expert driver, 
and Joe Desmond, a wealthy business man of Los Angeles. Their 
objective point was Owens River, from which a huge aqueduct, 
250 miles long, is being built to supply Los Angeles with water. 

In fording a pond apparently shallow, 85 miles out of Los 
Angeles, the car was nearly submerged at a place where the road 
had been washed away. The magneto was soaked and had to be 
dried out in the hot sun. No other trouble. 

In Red Rock Canyon the party encountered quicksand. The 
car sank until the runningboards rested flat on the surface of 
the sand. Only by the hardest kind of work was it jacked up 
and pulled out. The following day heavy rain and mud were 
encountered. Two days were spent visiting various camps and 
then the return journey was made. Driver Knapp reported that 
except for taking the magneto apart to dry, not a single adjust- 
ment was made on the entire trip. 



It will specially interest American tourists to learn that 
the Dowager Queen of Spain has been the first motorist to legiti- 
mately cross the great St. Bernard in an auto. The Italian side 
of the road is open, the Swiss, on the other hand, closed, and as 
Her Majesty desired to pass she telegraphed to the Swiss gov- 
ernment for permission, which was at once granted. 




THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDj 
AMERICAN. 

Shows and Meetings. 



Sept. 18-19. .. .—Cleveland. Third Quarterly Meetlnj 
Society of Automobile Kngineers. 

Sept. 25-26 —Atlantic City, N. J., Good Roads and 

Convention. Associated Clubs of New 

Dec. 31-Jan. 7. . — New York City, Grand Central Palac< 



nual Automobile Show, conducted by t 
Motor Car Manufacturer!' Assoclatlo 
hlblta by the Importers' Automobile 
Alfred Reeves, general manager, 29 \ 



Jan. 16-23 — New York City, Madison Square Ga 

Annual National Show of the Assocl 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. 
Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York 

February, 1909. . — Chicago Coliseum and First Reglmi 
Eighth Annual Nations; Exhibition, t 
soclatlon of Automobile Manufacture 
date to be announced.) 



Races, Hill-Climbs. Etc. 

Sept. 19-26 —Kansas City, Mo., Bight-day lteliablil 

tomoblle Club of Kansas City. 
Sept. 23-24 — Boston to White Mountains and Reti 

Endurance Run, Bay State Automobl 
Oct. 1-2 —Indianapolis Two-day Reliability Ru: 

Lick Springs and Return, Indlanapoll 

Trade Association. 
Oct. 3 — Morristown, Madison, Chatham, N. J. 

Carnival and "Tour Around the Worl 

M. C. A. auspices. 
Oct. 6-9 —Chicago, 1,000-Mile Reliability Ri 

Motor Club. 

Oct. 7-9 —Cleveland, O., Three-day Reliability 

Cleveland Automobile Club. 
Oct. 17 —Hartford, Conn., Hill Climb. Automc 

Hartford. (Probable Course, Avon i 
Oct. 24 — Vanderbllt Cup Race, Long Isli 

auspices of Vanderbllt Cup Commls 
Nov. 26 —Savannah, Ga., Grand Prize Race, Sav 

mobile Club. 



FOREIGN. 
Shows. 

Sept. 24 -Oct. 4..— Bourges, France, International Ei 
Agricultural Motors. 

Oct. 11-18 —Paris, International Congress and 

htbltlon on Roads and Road Making 
Locomotion. French Ministry of Put 
Nov. 28- Dec. 13— Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de 



Grand Palais, Automobile Ciub of Fi 
ure Vehicles, etc.) 

Dec. 20-28 —London, Stanley Show, Agricultural 

Dec. 22-29 —Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de 

(Commercial Vehicles, etc.) 

Jan. 16-26 — Brussels, Show Organized by Belg: 

Syndicate, Palais du Clnquantenalre 

Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 

Sept. 10-13 —France, near Complegne, Coupe des 

organized by L'Auto. 
September —Paris, Vichy Aeroplane Competition, 

Aero Club of France. 

Sept. 23 — Isle of Man, Race for the "Graphic 

Sept- 24 —Isle of Man, "Four-Inch" Race for tl 

Trophy. 

0ct - 2 — France, Galllon Hill Climb. 

0ct - 11 —Berlin, Germany, Gordon Bennett E 

Aeronautical Club of Berlin. 



A RACE MEET IN CHADWICK-TO 

Pottstown, Pa, Sept. 7. — I. C. Winford and W. 
Philadelphia newspaper men, have been granted a s; 
series of races on the mile trotting track here, to t 
the afternoon of Saturday, October 3. The main < 
program will be a 100-mile race, in which it is e 
track figures will be created for the distance. As 
now the home of the Chadwick car, it is expectet 
Houpt will take advantage of the opportunity to g 
derbilt candidate a thorough try-out. 
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TO MONTAUK POINT AND RETURN. 

By PATHFINDER. 
How many tourists, residing in Greater New York, have ex- 
plored Long Island from end to end? Fewer, I will wager, than 
have visited the White Mountains, the Maine woods or the Adi- 
rondack region. The reason is not far to seek-we New York- 
ers have a habit, when we wish to go sightseeing, of journeying 
far afield and neglecting the wonderful things which are at our 
very doors. For my part, I must confess that, until last week, 
I had never been further east on Long Island than Southampton, 
and I certainly would not have thought of taking such a trip 
as that which I am about to describe had not the promoters of 
the "Mechanical Efficiency Contest," to be held by the New York 
Automobile Trade Association, asked me to lay out a route to 
Montauk Point and return. 

Leaving Columbus Circle (which is to be the starting point of 
the contest), we journeyed in our 30-horsepower White steamer 
to the country house of the Crescent Athletic Club, on the Shore 
road at Bay Rridge. This is the point on Long Island which is 
farthest west and it has very appropriately been selected as the 
place where the contestants will begin to travel on a schedule. 
Contmuing to Bensonhurst, we turned from Twenty-second ave- 
nue into Kings highway, which is one of the oldest thorough- 
fares on Long Island. It winds in and out to Gravesend, then 
over towards Sheepshead Bay and through the old Dutch settle- 
ment of Flatlands. There are a number of old houses on this 
road which date back to Colonial times. Then we get back to 
the activities of to-day as we reach the Eastern Parkway and 
travel by the usual route to the great Merrick Road, which we 
follow through Lynbrook, Rockville Center, Freeport, Massa- 
pequa and Amityville to Babylon. Then, continuing straight 
along this same road, now called the Southern boulevard, wc 
pass the magnificent estates whicli line the shore of Great South 
Bay— through Bay Shore, Islip, Oakdale, Bayport and Blue Point 
to Patchogue. Now we have reached the great Long Island 
"Summer boarder district," and we pass quickly through Bell- 
port, Brookhaven and the Moriches to Quogue. Then we come 
to Good Ground and the famous Shinnecock Hills and finally 
to Southampton, where again we see many magnificent country 
estates. Then, after passing through a few more towns, the 
names of which end in -hampton, we reach Amagansett. Up to 
this point the greater part of the going has been over fine macad- 
am roads, with hardly a suggestion of a grade. We have also 
noted with pleasure that the custom of oiling the roads is well- 
nigh universal in this section. But east of Amagansett we get 
something very different— not only a different style of road but 
different vegetation, different topography and different scenery 
from anything we have ever seen before on our travels. 

The twenty miles of country from Amagansett to Montauk 
Point is made up of sand dunes. For miles at a time one does 
not see any vegetation except a sort of rank, stubby grass. There 
is no road in the usual sense of the term. The wagons, traveling 
in the same ruts, have worn a well-defined path and no one 
need have fear of losing the way. In some places the going is 
rather heavy and in spots it might even be called swampy, but 
certainly there is no obstacle which can bar the progress of a 
good touring car. It is about time to put an end to the myth that 
"the road beyond Amagansett is practically impassable." As 
for our White steamer, it plows through the sand and up the 
short grades with no more apparent effort than when on a macad- 
am road. 

There can be no question but that the eastern end of the island 
is very desolate. Not a habitation is seen and no wagons are met 
with along the route. Occasionally the road, or to speak more 
accurately, the trail, approaches close to the edge of the crumbling 
sand cliffs and we see and hear the waves breaking upon the 
shore, 40 to 60 feet below our feet. Let nothing more be *aid 
about "the waves washing over the road." Possibly a tidal wave 
would do so, but not the kind that ordinarily corrugate the sur- 
face of the broad Atlantic. 
The first building we see after leaving Amagansett is the U. S. 
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life-saving station, five miles from the town. We proceed an 
equal distance and then pass another life-saving station. Evi- 
dently this is a dangerous section of the coast for the mariner. 
Now our road bears away from the shore and we skirt the 
edges of a fresh water pond. Then Montauk Inn comes into 
view and, after a stiff quarter-mile climb, we alight at this 
delightful hostelry. 

From this vantage point a splendid view of the surrounding 
country is presented. In the very desolateness of it all, there is 
something akin to grandeur. But those sandy hills were not 
always bare. Ten years ago, at the time of the Spanish War, 
somebody blundered and ordered some 20,000 soldiers to pitch 
their tents here — in a delightfully healthy climate, to be sure, 
but there was no barrier between these valiant men and starva- 
tion, except a single-track railroad. Finally, as we all know, 
everything was straightened out, but not until a third or more 
of the men were in the hospital tents. The dwellers in the little 
settlement on the shores of Fort Pond bay, a half mile from 
the inn, will tell you all about the scenes of a decade ago — but 
the subject is not a pleasant one to pursue further. Besides, 
no one is supposed to discuss any phases of war, except its 
"glories." 

The settlement of Montauk, where the inn is located, is at the 
end of the railroad, but not at the end of the island. We have 
a journey of 6 1-2 miles across the dunes before we reach Mon- 
tauk Point, on the very extremity of which is the lighthouse. 
Here wc are greeted by the keeper, Capt. Scott, who has been 
"on the job" for 23 years. He looks over our machine criti- 
cally and remarks, "They certainly make fine automobiles now- 
adays. I s'pose people will soon be traveling here in airships." 
"May Heaven help them if they do not make a landing here," 
we reply, gazing out toward Europe. 

Retracing Our Steps to the Metropolis. 

From Montauk Point we retraced our way across the dunes 
to Amagansett and then along the Southern boulevard to Good 
Ground. Here we turned off to the north and made our way 
through Riverhead to Wading River, where the sound comes into 
view. The topography of the north shore of Long Island is so 
different from that of the south shore that one can hardly believe 
that only a scant six to twelve miles separates the two coast- 
lines. While the south shore is as flat as the prairies, the north 
shore has all the characteristics of a mountainous region, which 
means that the road leads constantly up and down hill and some 
of the grades, it might be said, require a wide-open throttle, 
even on our car. 

On we go through Port Jefferson, Setauket, Stony Brook, and 
Smithtown. Then we pass through the grounds of the great 
State institutions at Kings Park where maniacs are confined 
—all except speed-maniacs, most of whom are still at large. 

Then we go through Northport, Huntington and Oyster Bay. 
Just as we are leaving the latter town, we catch a glimpse of 
President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt as they whirl by us in 
one of the government White steamers. We toot our horn up- 
roariously and the President acknowledges this "automobile 
salute" by tipping his hat. Then after passing through Glen Cove 
and Sea Cliff we come to Roslyn and Manhasset, of Vanderbilt 
race fame. Keeping straight ahead on Broadway, we continue 
into Flushing where, in the two-day contest of next week, the 
contesting cars will check in for the last time and will then 
proceed on whatever schedule they may desire to the finishing 
point at Columbus Circle. It is a safe prediction that all who 
take part in the run, even the veterans of the A. A. A. tours, 
will describe the 300-mile journey as the most interesting and 
pitcuresque two-day trip of their experience. 



Prince Henry of Prussia is very content with the proposal 
to wind up next year's race in South Germany and to hold the 
speed trial on the flat in Forstenried Park, near Munich. It is 
quite likely that Austrian territory will be taken in as well. This 
race is now the principal event on the German automobile 
calendar, and is fast assuming international importance. 




Spending Some of the Fifty Millions of State Roa 




Stretch of Completed New State Road Neat Bh 




Tourists will Pass "Idle Hour."— W. K. Vanderb 




Where the R oad circles Round Fort Pond at I 
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WILKES-BARRE IS AN ACTIVE AUTOMOBILING CENTER 



Bv F. S. SLY, Traveling Cohrespoxdent of The Automobile. 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Aug. 31.— This city may easily be put 
down as one of Pennsylvania's chief centers of autoing, 
for, considering its size and situation, it is really ahead of Phila- 
delphia on the east, or Pittsburg on the west, where live interest 
in automobiling is concerned. Much of this is naturally due to 
the Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club, of which George F. Lee is 
president, Peter A. Meixell, vice-president, and Dr. E. C. Wagner, 
secretary and treasurer, as there are few more progressive or- 
ganizations of its kind to be found anywhere in the country. It 
now has 150 members and is doing a great deal of good work. 

The plant of the Matheson Motor Car Company being located 
in this city also serves to keep the automobile and its interests 
constantly before the public, as the numerous testing cars from 
the factory are constantly on the go and always in evidence. 

But interest is not confined entirely to the pleasure car as on 
June 29 last the Wilkes-Barre Motor Transit Company started 
a stage line making a round trip of 3.1 miles in the city, the 
distance being covered in 30 minutes. The equipment consists of 
three Manhattan, 50-horsepower chassis, built by the Mack 
Brothers Company, Allentown, Pa. They have a four-cylinder 
vertical motor, equipped with a Breeze carbureter and a Splitdorf 
magneto, and fitted with a special type of 'bus body in which the 
entrance is at the front, so that the passenger has to deposit 
his fare in a special receptacle in close view of the driver. Two 
of the cars are kept on a 15-minute service, while the third is 
maintained in reserve for emergency purposes, as well to permit 
ot an increase of the service in rush hours, such as on Saturday 
night. On Sundays only church trips are made. The fare is 
live cents each way, and the record for a single trip is 34 passen- 
gers, while the average day's travel ranges from 200 to 375 pas- 
sengers per car. The cars seat 16 passengers comfortably. It 
was originally intended to employ electric lights, using storage 

saSory °* CU " mt ' bU ' thiS d '' d n0t prOVe e " tireIy 

Generally speaking, the roads in this part of the State are bad; 
without making exceptions, it would be difficult to truthfully 
ikew 3 ; If ! m ° therwise - At P resent ' the best roads, and, 
wT V T' 6 d " VeS of au,oists in this section, are to Har- 
to N,» ™ Mountai ". the mid<"e road to Aspen, and 

0 Newport Mountain. There is now under construction a State ■ 
road running from Nanticoke to Wilkes-Barre, and this will 



serve to increase the available mileage open to autoists in this 
section by a considerable stretch of fine highway. 

There are now four good garages here and quite a number 
of well-known cars are represented. The Wyoming Valley 
Motor Car Company handles the Locomobile and Buick- Ford 
is represented by an exclusive agency, also maintaining a 
garage. Robert Johnson represents the Rambler, Mitchell, 
and Knox; and William Lee has the Oldsmobile, each one of 
these concerns maintaining an up-to-date garage. 

Anthracite Districts Have Few Good Roads. 

OCRANTON, Pa., Aug. 31.— Roads in this section of Penn- 



<J sylvania are very poor, with the exception of a single 
toll road on which 35 cents is charged, and the private roads 
of the Scranton Gas and Water Com;.any, leading from the 
toll road to the various reservoirs of the company back in the 
mountains. These are remarkably well-kept stretches of 
macadam and constitute the favorite drives hereabouts, being 
crowded on Sunday afternoons. 

Interest in automobiling is active, the Scranton Automobile 
Association, which was only organized last spring, now having 
125 members on its roll out of a possible 350, which represents 
the approximate number of cars in use in the city and vicinity. 
The officers are: President, H. B. Ware; Vice-President. 
George B. Jermyn; Secretary and Treasurer, Hugh B. An 
draws. The organization is a live one and keeps its existence 
constantly in the public eye by the use of a small club flag 
which is displayed on the cars of all the members. The num- 
ber of these that are always in evidence round town makes the 
membership of the club apparently much greater than it is. 

Quite a number of well-known American cars are represented 
here, and while dealers report that business has been fair all 
along, it is the opinion of the majority that it does not 
average up to what it was at the corresponding period of last 
year. The Thomas is represented by the A. R. Gould Wagon 
Company; Conrad Brothers handle the Ford, Premier, Reo, 
and Aerocar; and the Standard Motor Car Company repre- 
sents the Pierce- Arrow and the Autocar, both the last-named 
concerns maintaining garages. A third is run by the Scranton 
Garage and Motor Company, which also handles the Franklin 
and the Buick. 



QUESTION OF WEIGHT IN THE BUILDING OF AUTOMOBILES 



B* CHARLES CLIFTON, Geohgz 
J HE Glidden and Hower runs, which have now gone into his- 

chassis TvTTT Y JUStifiCd the Weight which we ° ut int ° ° ur 
certainiv ran "° T' C,UraI troub,e of any kind - ° ur «rs 
mo^ miles th I"' ° u ™ * the breaking P ° int ' covered 
PerforTance Almost ° ther ' ^ ^ in Shape t0 repeat the 
'Thasmo * 1 ^ C3r com P eti "8 with ™ in this coun- 

AtaoTt* " "a Hn T ^ W * have PraCtica " y n0ne ' 
Practically7o„e V T h " SPri " g tr0Uble ' while we have 
light weiLT . ' th " e results are not accomplished by 
resulJcar^ oltT"' °J P ^ —truction, a " d *» these 

» you win / t ° btained by puttin « in weight intelligently, 
other mechanic^ 0VCr m ° dern rol,ing stock in ° ther Iines - a " d 
^ will observ, deV,ces '„ calcula "<i for long and strenuous use, 
has keen verv m P ^" Ca " y aS foIlows: A " railroad equipment 
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w hich is th" J "" 1Cn lncreased 

Ponsive'than Z^u ° der " ° f itS sort ' is heavier and m ore ex- 
rau se of its lonl r« e " Car * but is more economical be- 
"perience of the P n ^ ' eSS Hability t0 accider, t- Take the 
developed them I an Com Pany with their cars. They have 
wai^i—., . alon S the same line that we have; namely, by 

as the result of accidents, 



verv tr, l ■ i-in ianruau equipment 

the nT. "\ creased in weight. The pressed steel car, 



etching the ": n ," s lne . same , 
em ,n the repair shop, and 



N. Piesce Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

and the result is that the public is now satisfied to pay what the 
Pullman Company asks, if for no other reason than because the 
liability to personal injury in the Pullman car is practically nil 
Looking also to the locomotive practice of to-day, where no effort 
is made to get light weight, but that service is the main consider- 
ation. This is the same in the development of electrical ma- 
chinery. The cheap thing has no place in that line. These 
machines are built substantially for long and satisfactory use, 
all of which means weight, careful workmanship and the very 
best of material. 

If you will look over the history of the motor car business for 
the past ten years, I think one fact will stand out preeminent; 
namely, that in all competition, at all times, and under all con- 
ditions, there is one great foreign concern that has always held 
its own where others have had meteoric periods of brilliancy. 
This one concern has gone on in its quiet way building a heavy 
car, but always holding its own from year to year, and increasing 
its business, until it is one of the largest if not the largest pro- 
ducer in the world. I refer by this to the Panhard. This car, 
with equal power, is a heavier car than ours, but no one can 
gainsay its position in the trade. 
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Loading Up a Truck at the Door of the Paper Mill. 

PARIS, Sept. 3.— Supplying an important daily newspaper with 
reels of white paper is an operation requiring as much 
regularity and as much dispatch as the supplying of the same 
paper, printed and folded, to newsdealer and reader. The 
capacity of modern rotary presses is enormous, so large, indeed, 
that the manager of many a city daily is sore pressed for space 
in which to store the huge rolls which later will be impressed 
with the news of the day. Floor space is generally limited, for 
rents are high in the neighborhoods in which daily newspaper 
offices are obliged to locate; the paper mill is usually miles 
away, for economy demands that trees shall be transformed 
into newspaper near the source of supply where water is plenti- 
ful, and where rents are low. Hence the necessity for frequent 
renewals of the long reels of white paper which furnish news 
for the millions under the touch of the rotary press. 

In Paris the difficulty of supplying the printing presses with 
stocks of white paper is keener than in most capitals, not be- 
cause the journals are larger, but because they are housed 
in cramped quarters, offering little room for reserve supplies. 
Circulations have increased, but the walls of the printing office 
have remained as before, with the result that now a daily 
supply is needed from the paper mill to keep the presses run- 
ning. There is further complication from the fact that the 
printing offices are all around the most crowded portion of 
the main boulevards and are reached with difficulty by heavy 
horse teams. In bad weather, under the old system, the fore- 
man printer was often on tenter-hooks regarding the next sup- 
ply of paper; it only needed a frozen pavement or a lame horse 
to seriously jeopardize the success of the next edition. 

The outcome was the introduction of the automobile perform- 
ing regular daily services between the mills and the newspaper 
offices, and the almost entire abolition of the horse. At the 
present time all the more important dailies, such as the Petit 
Parisicn, Le Journal, Le Matin and Petit Journal receive their 
supplies of blank paper daily and exclusively by automobile. As 
the papers mentioned, together with their auxiliaries, comprise 
all the most important dailies, having combined circulations run- 
ning into many millions, the morning delivery van has become 
as standard as the milkman's cart on the main boulevards. 

Nine-tenths of the paper for the Parisian dailies is supplied 
from mills at Nanterre, ten miles out of town. By horse trac- 
tion this meant a journey of three hours, the road being a varied 
one of good granite paving, bad ditto, moderate macadam, a 
few hills, and crowded wood-paved boulevards. Taking six 
rolls as the maximum load for a two-horse team, this required 
eight different journeys for the delivery of the daily supply of 
any of the more important papers. 

By automobile eleven to thirteen rolls are carried at once, 
the total weight being from 5 to 6 tons, the distance is covered 
in one hour and a half, and the return is made within the hour. 
Taking the Petit Parisien as one of the most representative 
of the Parisian dailies, the first load leaves the mills at 5 a. m., 
loading having taken place the previous day, and the rolls 



are deposited at the door of the press room 90 m 
Thirty minutes after the departure of the first vehii 
is ready to start, the service being continuous all d 
vals of half an hour. For the return the autom 
are if not empty, at least light, for all that has to I 
are the returns and waste paper. 

Although some of the larger papers own and m 
own fleets of trucks, a co-operative system is adc 
others, while many more are supplied by the man 
a fixed inclusive rental, with a number of journeys 
On an average the inclusive cost of transporl 
this system works out at rather less than $9 pe 
vehicle making a maximum of three journeys per da 
ing a total of 15 to 18 tons of paper, exclusive ( 
returned to the factory. All the vehicles in use 
steamers, with their engine forward, and driven b; 
to the rear wheels. Rubber tires arc not used, all 
front and rear, being shod with steel bands. 

The cost of a vehicle of this type, complete w 
for carrying rolls of paper, is about $3,000. As tl 
of such a truck is ten years, the average amount 1 
o6f for depreciation is $300; interest on capital in\ 
rate of 5 per cent, is responsible on an average 
year; various insurances, automobile and drivers' 
$100 per annum; maintenance and repairs work 01 
of $350 per annum. This makes a total of $830 
which at the rate of 250 working days per year 
cost of $3.35 per vehicle per day. Running expense 

Driver J J 

Coke, 4 cwt .per day * 

Oil, grease, firing, waste 5 

Water « 

H 

Maintenance, interest, etc 3 

Total per day * ! 

Apart from the economic value of automobil 
traction for a service of this nature, there is 
public value by lessened congestion on the city's 
the first portion of the journey a speed of ten r 
can be maintained; on the hills this is cut down t( 
hour, and later in the crowded portions of the cit; 
tain hours, has to be reduced to a crawl of three 1 
Under all conditions, however, the five and six-t 
capable of keeping pace with the stream of ho 
the boulevards, the disturbance which was forme 
the two-horse teams— and is still caused by the s 
maintaining horse service — being conspicuously ab 
automobile service. In cities such as Paris and I 
street traffic is particularly dense, heavy horse I 
coming more and more of an obstruction. So 
the difference between the two systems of hau 
closing of more important highways to the heavie: 
horse vehicles is already proposed. 
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PROBLEM UNSOLVED: IDEAL ROAD FOR HEAVY MOTOR TRAFFIC 



PARIS, Sept 4.— Most important of the questions to be dis- 
cussed at the international road conference which the 
French Government has called for October 11 to 18, in Paris, 
is the construction of the ideal road for heavy motor traffic. 
Though macadam with some anti-dust preparation will doubtless 
remain as the type of road for country highways, European ex- 
perts are more and more of opinion that something more resist- 
ing will have to be employed for the main roads in the neighbor- 
hood of cities or on any highway having a large amount of traffic. 

M. Chaix, the president of the Touring Committee of the 
A. C. F., is one of many in favor of a scheme of road con- 
struction consisting of a bed of cement five to seven inches in 
thickness, covered over with a layer of sand, then paved with 
smooth rectangular granite blocks, the interstices being covered 
with asphalt. A road on this system has been built in the neigh- 
borhood of Suresnes, in the suburbs of Paris, and although sub- 
ject to very heavy traffic has remained in perfect condition. Such 
a road is naturally expensive to construct, and for a long time 
will never be regarded as other than a road de luxe. Its effi- 
ciency, however, is beyond question and has been so well proved 
that an extensive scheme is now on foot in the district to the 
north of Paris for the pulling up of the old, roughly laid granite 
blocks to be replaced by smooth ones on a bed of cement. 

Though this type of road would doubtless be the ideal for 
automobiles, in the opinion of Dr. Guglielminetti, the secretary 



of the anti-dust league, it can never be very extensively adopted 
on account of its cost and the ill effects it has on horses. Though 
a fervent automobilist, Dr. Guglielminetti believes that the horse 
will be an important element on the main roads for a number of 
years and that some consideration should be had for his com- 
fort. Asphalt, in the opinion of the anti-dust expert, would be 
more satisfactory than granite paving, for it produces neither 
dust nor mud, is silent and is easily and quickly repaired. The 
objection usually levied against asphalt that it is slippery in 
slightly wet weather is not a serious one, for there are methods 
of asphalting which entirely overcome this. This process is also 
more costly than macadam, the price of the latter in France 
being about $6,000 per kilometer, compared with $26,000 for a 
wood paved or asphalt road. 

While the annual overhauling of Paris streets has been going 
on this summer it has been noticed that the portion of the 
Champs-Elysees reserved exclusively to automobiles was in ex- 
cellent condition, while the side portions, used by horses alone, 
had been torn into strips until it was a mass of holes. The effect 
of the rubber tires was to wear the wood blocks equally smooth. 
The drippings of oil from the cars acted as a preservant, the 
remarkable result being that while the blocks used by horses 
could be torn out by a slight blow from the crowbar, the blocks 
that had never been pounded by a hoof were so hard that it was 
only with difficulty they were torn out of their bed. 



NEW JERSEY GOVERNOR FAVORS GREAT OCEAN BOULEVARD 



A r a banquet given him last Thursday night by prominent 
*» summer residents of the Northern New Jersey coast resorts 
at the West End Cottages, Long Branch, Governor J. Franklin 
Fort outlined a system of highways to be built and maintained 
by the State that, if carried out, will raise still higher New Jer- 
sey^ good roads banner among those of her sister States. 

First of all, Governor Fort proposed a great boulevard to 
extend for a distance of 127 miles along the ocean front, from 
Atlantic Highlands to Cape May. He said that for a considerable 
portion of the proposed route there were already fine gravel 
roads, and declared that by widening them and constructing 
the connecting stretches the proposed boulevard could be built 
at a cost of $300,000. The entire work could be completed in 
two years and much of it be ready for use by next season, pro- 
vided the legislature made the appropriation at its next session. 

In the opinion of the Governor the legislature could easily 
Persuaded to make the required appropriation were the co- 
0pe ™"° n of the '"land counties secured. This he was confident 
could be obtained by including in the ocean boulevard project 
a scheme for connecting all the county seats by State highways. 



This would result in a system which would give 500 miles of 
roads built and operated by the State. 

The cost of the annual maintenance of such a system would 
be but $300 per mile, or a total of $150,000. 

In the course of his comprehensive speech Governor Fort 
touched upon New Jersey's present motor vehicle law. He de- 
clared frankly that the automobile had come to stay, and 
that the automobilist must be reckoned with and treated with 
reason by the legislature in its laws. The Governor then made 
the radical suggestion that the Governors of the State of Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland 
appoint commissioners to meet commissioners appointed by 
himself to discuss this whole question of automobile 
legislation and make recommendations for uniform laws on the 
subject a common-sense proposition that elicited enthusiastic 
applause from the seventy-five banqueters. 

The chairman of the banquet, Jefferson Seligman, twitted the 
Governor on his recent speed-trap adventure. Speeches were 
made by Gen. J. J. McCook, Judge Wilbur A. Heisley, Isador 
Straus, Justice Victor J. Dowling and W. E. D. Stokes. 



INSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR GOOD ROADS CONVENTION 



M VARK, N. J., Sept. 7— Announcement is made of the 
the r " to ' lve program arranged for the two-days' session of 
26 h i A° adS ' Convention at Atlantic City, September 25 and 
New T Assoc,ated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey and the 
w jersey Grange. There will be four sessions, one in the 
will be • an ° ther the evenin 8 °f each day. The evenings 
friend I' V 'i UP t0 ^ enter 'ainment of the delegates and their 
trends by the Atlantic City Automobile Club. 

«n,7,i St . . SeSS10n - that on F"day morning, will take up the 

cW S U ,ec I'. " Good Roads " Amon S the P° ints to be dis " 
Road, f!l u „ headin * ar e: "New Jersey Highways," "Good 
Dwell, 1? danger's Standpoint," "The Standpoint of the 
Along the Way," and "From the Automobilists' Point of 



View." Invitations have been sent out to speakers of note, and 
it is almost certain that favorable replies will be received in 
practically every case. The presence of Governor Fort is assured. 

The second day will be given over to the consideration of the 
subject of road construction. Road authorities from this and 
other States will present papers based upon their personal ex- 
perience in roads building. It is hoped that a demonstration of 
road-making machinery and dust-laying devices can be given 
in connection with the second day's sessions. 

From the program as mapped out, this, like all such conven- 
tions, will go far to help the "good roads" problem and in addi- 
tion will do a great deal to bring about a better understanding 
between the farmer and the automobilist. 
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THE DANGER OF NEGLECTED ROADS. 

Hardly a day passes that does not give the newspapers 
an opportunity to record another serious, often fatal, 
"automobile accident." Of course, those who under- 
stand the conditions can usually see just how far the auto- 
mobile was responsible in each case ; but among less in- 
formed people these incessant reports are strengthening 
the belief that the average automobilist belongs to the 
same class as the parachute jumper and the "wild, death- 
defying" circus performer. Why some of our ordinarily 
responsible and clear-sighted papers think it worth while 
to foster this opinion for the sake of a little cheap sensa- 
tion-mongering is rather hard to understand. However, 
the Toledo, O., News-Bee has the courage of its convic- 
tions, and it is convinced that "speed mania" is not al- 
ways to blame. The case in point is the accident in 
which the Rev. George Vahey and Charles W. Pohlmann 
were killed, about a month ago, near Sylvania, O. The 
News-Bee quotes from Coroner Faber's verdict: 

"The evidence brought out at the inquest convinces me that 
the road where the accident occurred was in dire need of repair, 
and that this is true in many other sections of the country. It 
shows- conclusively that roads in general are not given the at- 
tention they should receive in view of the extensive automohile 
traffic nowadays. In a word, township trustees and county offi- 
cials have not kept pace with the times. The accident was directly 
due to the fact that the chauffeur lost his way. The law pro- 



vides that guide posts be erected at road intersections, but it is 
generally disregarded. Had there been a guide post at the point 
where the chauffeur turned upon the wrong road the accident 
would have' been avoided." 

This is plain speaking with a vengeance. But there are 
two facts which cannot be denied : First, that roads are 
made for the people who use them, and, second, that a 
large and constantly increasing proportion of road users 
are automobilists. Therefore, roads should be adapted 
for automobile traffic. 

No one denies that some automobilists use the roads 
improperly, and this element figures largely in the acci- 
dent list. But the evidence at Coroner Faber's inquest 
showed that the Rev. Vahey and Mr. Pohlmann were 
traveling at a reasonable speed. The road was simply a 
death-trap, and the county officials responsible for its 
condition should be held guilty of criminal negligence, at 
least. They are nearly on a level with the men who 
equip excursion boats with fraudulent life-preservers and 
put rotten fire-escapes on their tenement houses. 

Nevertheless, it might be timely to reiterate a fact 
which is daily becoming more self-evident, and that is, 
that automobilists themselves must assist in bringing 
about a reformation of their own black sheep, who are 
really responsible for the spread-heading of all auto- 
mobile stories which have even the semblance of an 
accident. 

* # * 

SOME EXTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Improvements in the external appearance of an auto- 
mobile, although of course not so important as improve- 
ments in its mechanism, still have — and rightly — a consid- 
erable influence on its success. Most buyers take for 
granted that the various makes of cars they are consid- 
ering will run and give reasonable satisfaction, and this 
being the case, they are apt to give more attention to the 
esthetic side. Surely a man cannot be blamed for pre- 
ferring a neat, well-proportioned, cleancut car to a clumsy, 
heavy-looking one, with odds and ends of the mechanism 
hanging out at unexpected places; and he will usually 
find that the designer who has been careful of the ex- 
terior of riis car has been careful of the interior as well. 

The most marked improvement has been effected on 
the dashboard. Once upon a time people used to talk of 
a "well-filled" dash, the equipment of which might be in- 
ventoried as follows : ten oil-sight feeds (more or less) ; 
one large oil cup; one hand oil pump; two or three oil 
cocks, for various purposes, and several yards of pipe; 
one water pressure gauge; one air pressure gauge; one 
hand air pump; some more cocks; auxiliary air lever; 
ignition cut-out button, and perhaps some more. When 
the proud owner had added a speedometer, odometer, and 
clock, the result was indeed wonderful to contemplate. 

But nowadays most makers limit themselves to the 
sparkcoil and switch, encased in a polished box to match 
the dash; a neat row of sight feeds may be permitted, 
and perhaps an auxiliary air lever, but that is all. Mud 
pans are now universal, and many cars have sheet-metal 
aprons between frame and running boards, conceal- 
ing the unsightly exhaust pipe and muffler. Bodies are 
not only more comfortable and convenient, but their de- 
signs and coloring are in better taste. And these small im- 
provements have done a great deal toward bringing the 
automobile into public favor. 
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LICENSED ASSOCIATION MANAGERS MEET. 

The all-day session of the board of managers of the Associa- 
tion of licensed Automobile Manufacturers, held in New York 
tart week, had for the most part to do with the Madison Square 
Garden show matters. Much enthusiasm was evoked by the 
scheme of decoration adopted by the show committee as ex- 
plained by Col. George Pope, its chairman. A magnificent tri- 
umphal arch is to be a conspicuous feature. There will be a 
new sign scheme, which will not only be more convenient to the 
public, but also enhance the beauty of the background The 
structural arrangements will provide much additional floor space 
and a more effective ensemble as well. Space allotments for the 
show were made, but as usual not made public 

The resignation of Harry T. Clinton, head of the agency and 
publicity departments, was presented and accepted. In future 
fc. r. Chalfont, assistant general manager, will have charge of the 
agency department, and Coker F. Clarkson, secretary of the 
mechanical branch, will look after the publicity. 

It was announced that the recent aggressive policy of the 
assoc.at.on prohibiting dealers from handling unlicensed cars 
met with full support and will be continued with rigid enforce- 
5E£ T { he r . con " mttee "> <*arge of the 1909 edition of the "Hand 
Book of Gasoline Automobiles»-which is the sixth of the 
series, reported progress. Members represented were- 

W T C ^ut™ ll7Z\ U rT L Br0Ck: Bulck MotOT Company, 

Elmore Manufacturing Company, J, H . Becker H H w™^,< 
Manufacturing Company G rt csHwfn „ ' H ' H ' Prankl "> 
E. R. Hewitt R p r »L, Stllwell; Hewitt Motor Company, 
S. T. Dav Jr" a w » r Locomobile Company of America. 
Lozler T, m .K 7' Roblnson : Lozier Motor Company, H A 

baktr AuShU. n DUryea ^""^ny, C. C. Hilderbrand; Stude 
Church o r nZi?^ L7 a ' tham Manufacturing Company, E. S. 

hS2£ S p chiifam ^..^"r Carrla8e Company - ™ 0mas 

c r. cnaifant, assistant general manager. 

HERE'S A GOOD KIND OF LOCAL SHOW. 

of r, T T\ f C T"» SePt 7 - The sh ° w «eld under the auspices 

Oak P, v"- ° rd Automobile De a"«s' Association at Charter 

theVnn C °" nection with *e grand circuit horse races and 

0 da? £ ' S l* te f3ir WaS aCcorded an auspicious opening 

could Lh*?^ WaS Simply perfect and the e^wd all that 

with! the "I ^ ith ° Ut tHe gatCS < n ° cars hei"8 Permitted 

at action i * ^ hUndreds ° f CarS neatly *> M The 
attraction ,s housed under the roof of the huge skating rink. 

manv of T S x X , ' t0rS haVe made * ood use ° f their space and 
Com J i"- 6 , Spl3yS are Very attractive. The Miner Garage 
Company display the Knox and Buick, and though agents of 

open^ R,- 3 , '"^ that make COuld n0t be secu red for the 
openmg Brown, Thomson & Co. display the Packard "18" and 

lac ~' eVe r ns - v Dury ea four and six-cylinder cars, and the Cadil- 
mobile *J? are weU shown "P. and the Palace Auto- 

°5 e " the 01d ^obile, Thomas new six and four, 
air cnot^' ^ ^ M " R Robert Ash well displays the 
sto^e iL ankI ; n ' and Dunbar & Ma "-r of Holyoke, Mass., 
heTwo , T 7?' e EIm ° re - The Le S ate Manufacturing display 

W Pea^t US in t0Uring runabout and taxi eab models. A 
y. reard shows the Overland in four and six models. 

son & C^Z'V" "f diSP ' ayed and those °* Brown, Thom- 
terst^ P l y m° o r. Ce " en i f^* 8 * Inter6St " atUral,y 
and siVcyS Thorn' ** "' 8 '" E M " F - KnOX > 

Automobile rl , are ° enters of attraction. The Elmer 

four-S de r ™T Z ***** ° f the ™ and 
^orsepower F CotmbTa gafmode,^ C ° mPany ^ 
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MINNESOTA AUTOISTS MAY HAVE HARD FIGHT. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 7.— Minnesota autoists will 
have a hard legislative fight this year in the effort to 
revise the automobile laws of the State. There is a general de- 
mand for the re-establishment of the system of State registration 
and State licensing, which was abandoned two years ago, when 
the legislature passed a law authorizing cities and municipalities 
to license and number cars. The secretary of State, in his report 
this year, strongly urges a return to the old system. 

The Minneapolis Automobile Club has a new scheme, how- 
ever, upon which its members are uniting, and which they prom- 
ise to fight for upon the opening of this Winter's legislative 
session. It is proposed to exempt the automobiles from all taxes 
under the personal property assessments, and to levy in lieu of 
such taxes a State registration fee of from $5 to $75, based 
on the power and weight of the machine. This fee it is proposed 
to use for road improvement, as a State and county fund. The 
plan has the support of the Minneapolis automobilists, but will 
undoubtedly meet some opposition. 
Secretary of State Schmahl, in his annual report, says : 
"In view of the repeated requests from residents of Minnesota, as 
well as from other States, for licenses to operate automobiles In 
Minnesota, I cannot too strongly recommend to your honorable body 
the enactment of a uniform law governing the licensing of auto- 
mobiles in Minnesota. 

"The license, in my opinion, should be issued by this department 
and a uniform fee of $1.50 or 12 per annum could be charged with- 
out Injury to the owner, and with great benefit to the State. At 
the present time there Is absolutely no uniformity in the numbering 
of machines; each municipality or township organization has Its 
own system of numbering, and as a result a large number of 
machines operated In Minnesota have precisely the same number, 
which must necessarily work more or less Inconvenience to police 
and other officers of the law seeking to ascertain the ownership 
of certain machines. 

"This department is dally In receipt of requests from residents 
of the State, as well as foreign residents, for these licenses, and 
the provisions for a State license should be made at as early a date 
as possible by your honorable body. There are probably in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 automobiles in this State, and an annual 
license of $1.50 for the operation of each machine would bring a 
fair return into the State treasury." 



CONGRESSMAN JENKINS DEFEATED. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 5— Automobilists here are much in- 
terested in the results of the primary elections, of which the 
most surprising development was the defeat of Congressman 
John J. Jenkins by Irvine L. Lenroot. Congressman Jenkins 
was chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House during 
the last Congress, and it was before his committee that Thad- 
deus Terry, chairman of the A. A. A. Legislative Board, made 
his argument for the Federal registration bill. The story of 
that argument is now ancient history; but it will be remembered 
that although Mr. Terry came forth with flying colors, having 
answered every objection and silenced every opponent, yet the 
bill which he championed was never reported. Congressman 
Jenkins was considered somewhat obstinate in the premises, 
and automobilists opposed his reelection. Now it looks as though 
they may have held the balance of power. 

HONORING THE ROUND-THE-WORLD WINNER. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 7. — Mounted upon a dais in the handsome 
salesrooms of the Bergdoll Motor Car Company, at Broad and 
Wood streets, the New York-to-Paris Thomas reposed in state 
for two days last week while thousands of local motor enthusiasts 
paid homage to the victorious car and its driver. On Thursday 
night the big banquet hall of the Hotel Walton was packed to 
suffocation by those anxious to hear Orrel A. Parker's illustrated 
lecture of the long race. After the lecture there was a banquet, 
at which Louis J. Bergdoll, Fred Vanderhoof, George T. Ver- 
rault, Driver George Schuster, and several others had a few f 
words to say regarding the race. Henry L Hornberger presided. 
The lecture and banquet were under the auspices of the Quaker 
City Motor Club. 
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CLUB DOINGS IN ACTIVE AUTO CENTERS 



DRIVING PRECEPTS FOR SANE AUTOISTS. 

Chicago, Sept. 7.— President Ira M. Cobe, of the Chicago 
Automobile Club, in the bulletin of that organization, gives 
the following excellent advice to automobilists to drive with 
due consideration to other users of the road: 

Remember that greater liberty is enjoyed by automobilists In 
Chicago than in any other large city in the country. Rarely Is an 
arrest made except in flagrant cases. 

Always alow down before turning corners, and look to see that 
no machine is Immediately behind you. 

Never turn directly around in the street without warning. 

Do not dart ahead of vehicles in crowded thoroughfares. A few 
seconds' gain is poor compensation for the risk run. 

Remember that women and children are likely to do the wrong 
thing when danger threatens. It is better to slow down or stop 
than to depend upon your skill at dodging. 

As between injuring a pedestrian and damaging the car, smash 
the machine every time. 

To run away after an accident is to confess yourself a coward, 
and an unfit associate for gentlemen. 

An automobile hits hard. A serious or fatal accident will spoil 
the sport for you for a lifetime. Let your motto be, "Safety first 
and speed afterward." 

Drinking and driving should never be Indulged in the same day. 
If you must drink, do your riding in a hack. 

Finally, remember that, notwithstanding your car weighs 3,000 
pounds, and a pedestrian 160, this is not a case where might makes 
right. Don't think that because you toot your horn It is neces- 
sarily up to the man on the street to do the jumping. 



HERE IS A MODEL CONNECTICUT SIGN. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 7. — The Connecticut Automobile Asso- 
ciation is wide awake as to the practical needs of the motoring 
fraternity. Temporary signs will be erected immediately through- 
out the State wherever road improvements are being carried on. 
These signs will contain full road directions. Speaking of signs, 
that above the South Glastonbury post office meets all demands. 
The background is black and the letters are gold. The sign 
reads: "U. S. Post Office, South Glastonbury, town of Glaston- 
bury, Hartford County, Conn., population 4,800, Hartford 9 
miles, Middletown 9 miles." There one has the whole story 
briefly told with directions indicated. Vice-president Gillette of 
the Automobile Club of Hartford while secretary of the A. A. A. 
endeavored to have the government erect signs of this nature 
over its post offices throughout the country, but the contention 
at that time appears to have been that the federal government 
would not be benefited and the matter was allowed to drop. The 
sign above referred to can be seen from a distance. 

Gilbert F. Heublein has returned from an extensive trip 
through the British Isles. Mr. Heublein dined the contest com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club at the Heublein last evening. 
Mr. Heublein's daughter is the wife of Percy Martin, superin- 
tendent of the English Daimler factory, and during his stay 
toured with Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 



TOUR OF THE MICHIGAN CLUBS. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 7. — Keen interest is being displayed by 
clubs all over the State in the tour of the Michigan State Auto- 
mobile Association scheduled for September 24-26. From present 
indications not less than one hundred cars will take part in the 
three hundred-mile contest. 

Flint motorists will join the Detroit delegation and make the 
start from here, reaching Grand Rapids on the 24th. That eve- 
ning a banquet will be given in the Furniture City, and on the 
following morning all the different clubs will leave Grand Rapids 
for Detroit. This will complete the tour for Detroit and Flint, 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and other motorists 
being required to run back to Grand Rapids in order to cover 
the 300-mile course. Several valuable trophies in the way of cups 
are offered participants. The Michigan association, Edwin S. 
George, and S. D. Waldron are donors. 



PENNSYLVANIA'S FEDERATION IS ALIVE. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 7. — On Friday morning next there will be 
held at the handsome home of the Automobile Club of Ger- 
mantown a meeting of the executive committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation and the presidents of the various clubs 
affiliated with that organization to inaugurate a plan to bring 
about the passage at the next meeting of the State Legislature 
of new automobile and road laws. 

President Robert P. Hooper, of this city, arranged the meet- 
ing, which will be held in the morning at II o'clock. The 
committee members and the club presidents will meet at the 
Union League and will be taken to the Germantowners' quarters 
in automobiles. 

After listening to the reports of the various committee chair- 
men and the subsequent discussion, a plan of campaign will be 
decided upon, with the result that the -various club representatives 
will return to their homes with well-defined ideas as to how-to 
go unitedly to work throughout the State in an effort to bring 
about a betterment of motoring conditions generally. Those 
attending the meeting will be the guests of the Germantown 
club at luncheon. 



A. C. OF PHILADELPHIA DOING EXCELLENT WORK 

Philadelphia, Sept. 7. — The Automobile Club of Philadel- 
phia is particularly active these days and is accomplishing 
much for the general good of automobiling in the vicinity of 
this city. During August 317 warning signs of various kinds 
were placed by the Roads, Maps and Signs committee. 

The membership committee reported the election of 29 
new members. The report of the law and ordinance com- 
mittee contains the following pertinent advice: 

"Tour Committee begs to call your attention to the fact that in 
order to secure fair treatment we must be fair to others upon the 
highway and use consideration In operating our machines. Public 
sentiment Is without doubt beginning to concede that automobiles 
may be operated safely at a speed considerably In excess of that 
which may be permitted to horse-drawn vehicles. 

"Every accident due to reckless or negligent driving retards the 
development of this idea, but we wish also to point out to you that 
discourtesy to drivers or riders of horses and pedestrians, because 
of its greater frequency, Is almost as detrimental. 

"Give others their fair share of the road, turn out in season, do 
not drive under a horse's nose, do not pass horse-drawn vehicles at 
an excessive rate of speed, and Insist on your chauffeur's observing 
the same rules, and you will materially aid those who are working 
to secure the freedom of all motorists from annoying restrictions. 



HARTFORD CLUB CLIMB, NOVEMBER 7- 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 5. — The contest committee of the Au- 
tomobile Club of Hartford devoted nearly all of to-day scouring 
Hartford county for a good hill for the forthcoming climb. Two 
weeks ago it was decided to make use of Avon mountain, one 
of the hardest climbs anywhere in this State, up the side of a 
mountain in fact. At a meeting of the board of governors early 
in the week the matter of the climb was thoroughly thrashed 
out and it was deemed wise to conduct a still further search 
for a real hill. Accordingly grades in Newington, Griswoldville, 
and Glastonbury were inspected. One particularly stiff one was 
located at South Glastonbury, but it was considered inaccessible 
and the committee passed it. Another very promising slope 
was located on the Marlborough-Colchester road and this was 
much favored. The grade was tested and measured, and it was 
a toss-up between the Glastonbury hill and the Avon mountain 
course. Then the committee toured away out to Avon and 
tested out the hill. The first trial proved conclusively that the 
course at the last turn is a dangerous one, but after careful 
consideration it was decided that the Avon route will be the 
scene of the forthcoming event. The last turn will be banked 
to preclude the possibility of skidding. 
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Model 9K of the 1909 Stoddard- Dayton Line, with Top and Detachable Tonneau, Which sella at $2,700. 



THE Dayton Motor Car Company, Dayton, 0., since its 
inception in 1905 being a constant exponent of the medium- 
priced machine— the $2,ooo-$2,5co type— has, as if a leader in 
the forward march of price reduction, ready for next year three 
types of cars that embrace the $i,5OO-$2,5O0 manufacturing 
.gamut, all of which are alike in chassis design, in the grade of 
f\ material used and in the finish given, differing only in the size 
r I «f parts to meet the demands for cars of different horsepower, 
different speed proclivities and different passenger carrying ca- 
pacity. 

\« Scarcely one of the 1908 Stoddard-Dayton principles have been 
discarded, but not a few of them have been amplified in minor 
details, all of which are footsteps in the path of evolution that 
the designer, Edwards, has been forging the car along since its 
inception. The valve-in-the-head motor with one rocker arm for 
/the intake and exhaust valve of each cylinder remains un- 
changed; the contained crankcase lubrication shows detail 
'modifications, the cone clutch with its 
leather facing is in place ; so is the selec- 
tive gearset; the shaft drive, and the 
double ignition system. In the list of 
alterations come the employment of in- 
tegral water jackets for each cylinder 
pair, in place of the copper water jackets 
employed during this season. These new 
water jackets have large end plates se- 
cured by set screws with fiber gaskets be- 
tween them and the cylinder walls, which 
plates allow of a simple twin casting and 
give good opportunity for removing core 
sand. Such jackets offer a simpler con- 
struction than copper. Locating of the 
fan pulley in rear of the half-time gear 
cover on the forward end of the motor 
lias the advantage of not interfering with 
the removal of the aluminum plate form- 
ing the front of the gearcase and further 
eliminates the boring of the cover for the 
fan shaft extension which would give an 
■opportunity for an oil leak at that point. 

cho,ce » given of four magnetos, two 
types of Bosch, Witherbee and U. & H., 
the latter a German product. The trans- 




Gearshaft Control, Outside of Frame 



mission has been improved by locating the gear shift lever outside 
of the frame at the right, motor devotees recalling how heretofore 
it was located in the floor board inside of the frame member, a 
location used to avoid perforating the side member of the frame 
for the lever of the change speed shaft and the brake lever shaft. 
While the frame side member is now perforated it is strengthened 
by the presence of a semi-oval bracket bolted to the outside of 
the frame and which carries and entirely encloses the change 
speed lever's lower end as well as taking the sector for the 
emergency brake lever. The bracket is a mud and dust-proof 
affair, entirely enclosed at its lower end, the only opening in it 
being the slot in which the change speed lever operates. An im- 
provement in the three-speed selective gearset is the lengthening 
of the bosses on the transmission case for carrying the Timken 
roller bearings as well as using chrome nickel steel for the 
propeller and rear axle drive shafts where nickel and high car- 
bon steels were previously in vogue. The running gear has 
undergone several modifications all taking 
the nature of enlargements. The side 
members of the frames have been in- 
creased in vertical depth 1-2 inch and the 
horizontal webbs added to the extent 
of 1-2 inch; brake drums on the big car 
are made 14 inches in diameter, where 
11 1-2 sufficed, and the width has been 
raised to 2 1-2 inches. The drums are 
steel stampings instead of malleable iron 
castings. Road wheels, while enlarged in 
diameter in the small car, have been in- 
creased in strength by the use of twelve 
and fourteen spokes in front and rear and 
increasing the spokes to I 7-16 inches in 
width. The side strut roads from the 
frame members to the rear axle casings 
are now made with a bolt and eye con- 
nection at the frame instead of the ball- 
and-socket joint of previous seasons. The 
steering connections now pass over the 
front axle at the right front of the car in- 
stead of under the axle, a change used on 
the majority of the 1908 cars and which 
takes this most important member of the 
steering mechanism out of the reach of 
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Three Motor Gears Instead of Four This Year. 

road obstructions. The tie rod between the steering knuckles is 
in front of the axle. In the body work a change is covering the 
wood construction with cheap metal instead of a special textile 
fabric, the apparent aim being that while textiles are subject to 
variations in climatic conditions in various countries, sheet metal 
is not, the result being that a better enduring finish is possible. 
The body lines are practically as at present, except that the ton- 
neau rear is a straight line from the base of the seat to the top, 
whereas it had a slight reverse curve ; there also is a simplification 
of the tonneau door lines and the tonneau side lines at the same 
place. The different models are all alike in the employment of 
the oval radiator filling cap— a distinguishing Stoddard-Dayton 
mark— the straight wood dash and the throttle and spark controls 
or sectors under the steering wheel rim at the left where they 
may be controlled with the fingers of the left hand while the right 
hand is engaged in making changes of speed are other marks by 
which the cars for 1909 may be recognized. 

Before going into detail on several of the systems in vogue on 
Stoddard-Dayton cars an enumeration of the models will serve 
as an introduction to some of these systems. The three types 
9H, 9A and 9K carry motors with the following sizes : 9H, bore 
3 7-8 inches, stroke 4 1-2 inches, and rated at 24-horsepower, 
A. L. A. M. ; Model 9A, bore 4 inches, stroke 5 inches, with a 
formulae rating of 25.6; and 9K, the same as at present, bore 43-4 
inches, stroke 5 inches, giving 36.1 horsepower. The company 
gives a little higher horsepower rating than these : 9H, 25 horse- 
power; 9A, 35, and 9K, 45. The little 9H has undergone the 
most changes, now having the valve in the head motor, a wheel- 
base of 103 inches instead of 02, 32 by 3 1-2-inch tires, chrome 
nickel transmission, drive shaft 
and rear axle parts, larger brakes, 
a heavier frame and the motor 
stroke increased from 33-4 
inches to 4 1-2 inches. This 
little car has body lines iden- 
tical with the bigger brothers 
and is made with a detachable 
tonneau as well as regular two 
or three-passenger roadster. The 
Model 9A is a new style, com- 
ing as a half-way step between 
the little Model 9H and the big 
Model 9K. It is a five-passen- 
ger touring car with 105-inch 
wheelbase and 34 by 31-2-inch 
tires. As a roadster it is known 
as 9C, having a wheelbase 110 1-2 
inches long in order to give a 
good suspension of the motor 
with relation to the front axle 
and introduce a rakish steering 



column. The big car Model 9K is the present Model 8K put 
through the metamorphosis process for 1009, as already deline- 
ated. Its wheel base measures 120 inches, and when fitted for 
seven passengers carries 34 by 4 1-2-inch rear tires and 4-inch 
sizes when fitted for five passengers. As a roadster this car is 
known as Model 9F and uses a 113 1-2-inch wheelbase. 

No part of the motor in all models offers greater interest than 
the oiling system, which in brief is a crankcase contained sys- 
tem, in which the lower half of the crankcase is divided hori- 
zontally by a sheet metal partition, that part beneath it being an 
oil reservoir in which a vertical plunger pump driven by eccen- 
tric off the camshaft and which pump delivers oil into a manifold 
attached to the upper half of the crankcase. From this manifold 
the oil is delivered to the crankshaft and camshaft bearings and 
the timer shaft. The overflow from these leads falls into the 
upper half of the crankcase and is refiltered into the oil reser- 
voir. The system is therefore not a splash one but a positive 
transporting of oil to every motor bearing as well as to the 
cylinder walls. The manifold distributes oil by leads to the 
end bearings of the crankshaft, to the center crankshaft bear- 
ing, to the end bearings of the camshaft, to the timer shaft and 
to a sight gauge on the dash. Fig. — shows how each crankshaft 
bearing is lubricated. The oil lead A pours its contents into a 
pocket B above the bearing. In the bottom is a hole conducting 
the oil direct to the bearing but which outlet is not so great as 
the supply of the pipe A, with the result that the pocket over- 
flows as indicated, the surplus dropping into a bronze ring C, 
carried on the throw of the crankshaft. This ring has a peri- 
pheral groove specially designed for catching this overflow and 
has an elliptical extension carrying an outlet E through which 
the oil finds its way into the bored crankpin of the crankshaft, 
centrifugal force driving the oil through this course. The crank- 
pin is bored with an outlet D to lubricate the lower bearing of 
the connecting rod. In this system the oil has to be conveyed to 
the upper connecting rod bearing, which is done by attaching 
a copper tube to the side of the connecting rod. The rod at its 
lower end has an opening through the lower connecting rod bush- 
ing and at its upper end a similar opening through the wristpin. 
The oil once raised into the wristpin flows through it and reaches, 
the cylinder walls which it lubricates. By means of an opening 
in the top of the wristpin oil is by the reciprocation of the piston- 
thrown through this hole and, dropping, finds its way to the 
end bearings of the wristpin. Thus is the lubricating liquid pos- 
itively conducted to the three crankshaft bearings ; thence to the 
lower bearings of the four connecting rods, thence to the upper- 
bearings of the connecting rods, and thence to the cylinder walls. 
It will suffice to say that the camshaft is similarly cared for, the 
overflow soon finding its way back to the reservoir. 
A few words as to the care in oiling the vertical commutator 




Intake and Exhaust Sides of Stoddard-Dayton Model H Motor. 
A— Oil gauge showing level in crank case. B — Oil filler for crank case and oiler, 
models. C— Marks location of plunger oil pump. The channel support beams for mot 
only In this model. 
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Attachment of Engine Water Pipe to the Cylinder. 



Lubrication of Crankshaft and Lower Connecting Rod Bearing. 



shaft at the side of the motor is necessary. The hardened com- 
mutator shaft carrying on its lower end a driving bevel and on 
its upper end the revolving contact is supported in an aluminum 
casting within which is a bushing. A separate oiler lead pours 
lubricant into a cup ring receptacle on the base of the casting in 
which are holes to conduct the oil to the revolving shaft. On 
the shaft is a spiral groove which carries the oil upwards, distrib- 
uting it through the entire ascent. The surplus at the top finds 
its way to the center of the mechanisms lubricating the plunger 
and other parts and is conducted to the space between the bush- 
ing and the aluminum castings in which it falls to the base again 
ready to overflow and lubricate the central camshaft bearing. 

The plunger pump on which rests the burden of this com- 
plete circulation is carried in the lower half of the crankcase. 
The reciprocating plunger carries a roller on its top which con- 
tacts with the driving eccentric on the camshaft. This eccentric 
forces the plunger down and a spring lifts it. During the upward 
stroke oil enters the casing through a series of holes immediately 
beneath the plunger when at the top of its stroke. On the down 
stroke oil is forced out into the crankcase until these holes are 
closed by the plunger, after which the oil escapes through a lead 
to the distributing manifold already, its passage being by a check 
valve which prohibits its return. The pump can be dropped by 
removal of a casing secured to the base of the crankcase by three 
bolts. The pump has a 7.8-inch diameter and 3-4-inch stroke. 
Locating the pump so calls for 9 inches of external tubing, the 
only oil pipes seen around the motor, this length connecting from 
the exit of the pump to the upper part of the crankcase where 
connection is made with the distributing manifold. Attention is 
drawn to the oil gauge on the crankcase, which tells the level in 
the oil reservoir. It is a tube extending into a pocket in the 
base of the crankcase, a cork resting in the bottom of the tube 
and connecting by wire with a "flyer" in the aluminum top or 
gauge part. So delicate is the device that the addition of a pint 
of oil to the reservoir supply results in a lifting of the "flyer." 
The oil is fed to the crankcase or oiler through a filler tube 
rising to the top of the cylinders at the side. On the other 
parts of the car are compression grease cups in numbers. The 
valve rocker arms carry two each ; the fan shaft has one, others 




are on the pump and magneto shafts, and in a review of the 
chassis they are positioned on universal joints, steering gear 
parts and spring bolts. 

The manufacture of the upper half of the crankcase has been 
facilitated by removing the elevations on which the valve lifter 
rod guides rested in 1908, so that now the part of the crankcase 
on which these rest is on a level with the part supporting the 
four cylinders, so that 
the milling of all these 
parts is done with one 
operation instead of two 
as formerly. This year 
four gears were needed 
in the front of the mo- 
tor, the camshaft gear 
being a double one, 
the large diameter part 
meshing with the cam- 
shaft pinion and the 
smaller diameter part for 
driving the pump and 
magneto shaft. By a nicety of dimension it is possible now 
to employ but three gears, the crankshaft pinion driving the 
camshaft gear and this in turn driving the magneto shaft. 

The Stoddard-Dayton cars are essentially homemade products. 
A foundry owned and operated by the company furnishes all of 
the cylinder castings, all the aluminum castings for the crank- 
case, gearbox, commutator support and all of the brass parts. 
In the steel building the side members of the pressed steel frames 
are forged, burnished and mounted together; in the same build- 
ing all parts of the springs are made; side by side with the 
forges for making gear blanks and frames are those for making 
the one-piece front axles, the steering gear parts and the score 
of other forged parts that enter into the sum total of the car. 
All gear cutting is done in the machine shop, bodies are all made 
in a separate compartment. This delineation of home manu- 
facture could be continued, but it will suffice to state that, with 
the exception of the electrical parts, carbureter, wheels and 
Timken bearings, the car is a Stoddard-Dayton product. 



Attachment of Radius Rod Bracket 
to Frame. 




Model 9H 25-horsepower Which Sells for $1,600. 



Model 9N Victoria Phaeton, a $2,000 Pattern. 
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NOW THE AUTO THIEF IS IN EVIDENCE. 

Detroit, Sept. 7.— The epidemic of auto thievery sweeping De- 
troit has roused local motorists to a sense of their helplessness 
under existing conditions, and plans are being laid looking to- 
ward legislation that will land the man stealing an automobile 
behind the bars just as surely as it now does the one who steals 
a loaf of bread. 

There was a time when the owner of a machine felt 
secure if on leaving his machine he removed the switch plug. 
Not so now, however. The modern auto thief apparently carries 
a complete line of parts with him, and is able on a moment's 
notice to supply the missing article. 

Within a week no less than half a dozen high-priced machines 
have been stolen as they stood on the streets, and several private 
garages have been broken into. In nearly every instance the 
machines have been recovered where abandoned when they 
broke down or the fuel supply was exhausted. Several are still 
numbered among the missing, however. That the thieves are not 
wholly devoid of a sense of humor is shown by the fact that 
John Dodge, of the Ford Motor Co., and Wm. F. Metzger, of 
the Everett-Metzger-Flanders Co., are among the victims. 

At present there is no law covering the theft of an automobile, 
and the thief, even if caught with the machine in his possession, 
can only be given a slight fine or a short sentence at the work- 
house. This fact has emboldened the thieves, but their harvest 
will soon be at an end if legislation planned becomes a reality. 



BALTIMORE'S CLUB HELPING POLICE. 

Baltimore, Sept. 7. — The crusade against those autoists who 
persist in speeding their machines within the city limits and on 
the crowded thoroughfares of the counties have had to pay nu- 
merous fines the past week. This crusade is a joint affair with 
the Automobile Club of Maryland, the Grand Jury and the motor- 
cycle police on the one side and the autoists who attempt to evade 
the law on the other. Several local dealers have been among 
those who have fallen into the trap and they have been com- 
pelled to pay from $10 to $25 and costs for their sport. 

KOKOMO'S FIFTEENTH AUTO ANNIVERSARY. 

Kokomo, Ind., Sept. 2. — With a program of races and other 
events, the fifteenth anniversary of the building of the first gaso- 
line automobile by Elwood Haynes of this city, was celebrated 
here to-day. The day was made a holiday, business houses and 
factories closing and hundreds of persons from all parts of the 
State gathering for the celebration. 

The celebration was arranged by the Kokomo Automobile 
Club, assisted by business men, and cash prizes were awarded to 
winners of the various events which were held on downtown 
streets. The principal streets were roped off and for several 
hours were in the possession of automobiles and their drivers. 

About 100 automobiles appeared in the parade, which was led 
by a band and a Rapid Pullman sight-seeing car carrying a party 
from Indianapolis. Many of the cars were artistically decorated, 
although the decorations consisted largely of flags and bunting. 



CLEVELAND POLICE AFTER SPEEDERS. 

Cleveland, Sept. 8. — Every "crossing cop" in the city holds a 
stop-watch in his hand; the bicycle squad has been increased 
300 per cent.; orders have been issued to spare no motorist 
caught speeding. This, in short, is the condition of affairs in 
this city since Chief of Police Kohler recently decided that 
speeders belonged in the police list of "undesirables." It may be 
interesting to note in passing that the other "undesirables" con- 
sist of tramps, pickpockets, confidence men, burglars, yeggmen, 
suspicious characters, released convicts, etc. 

Just what started the war is not known, as there had been 
very few complaints of speeding. But the Chief started in to 
"clean up the city of all undesirable characters before Winter," 
and so the poor man who drives a motor car finds himself up 
against it. 

BALTIMORE DOESN'T WANT 'EM, YET. 

Baltimore, Sept. 7. — Automobile fire engines, hose wagons 
and trucks will not be used in the Baltimore department yet 
awhile, as Chief Horton has decided that the horseless machines 
are not yet reliable enough for fire-fighting purposes. He has 
asked the Board of Fire Commissioners to furnish himself, his 
deputy chief and the district chiefs with steam automobiles to 
replace the present horse-drawn carriages. 



OHIO REUNION OF OLDSMOBILERS. 

Akron, O., Sept. 5. — Seven miles of Oldsmobilers came from 
Cleveland, and their owners, with many others from other cities, 
attended the "grand reunion" of the Oldsmobile owners given 
by the Oldsmobile Company in Akron and at Long Lake. It 
was perhaps the largest procession of Olds cars ever seen in 
Ohio. Fifty-four cars came from Cleveland, and there were 
seventy-eight machines in the grand parade on the principal 
streets of the city and to Young's Hotel at Long Lake, where a 
sumptuous chicken and fish dinner was served. 

The reunion was brought here because the Akron agents, 
Auble & Wood, of the Akron Automobile Garage Company, are 
the oldest agents of the company, A. Auble, of the local com- 
pany, having been its agent since 1000. He has added to his fame 
by driving a perfect score car in the recent A. A. A. tour, and 
he will also drive a 1909 model in the endurance run starting 
Claude Foster. Another car present was the first car built with 
four-inch wheels for pneumatic tires. Among the cars with 
out of Toledo next Tuesday. This model was driven here by 
histories present were the Mudlark and Frank Work's Wander- 
lust. 

After the drive to the lake and a photograph taken, a number 
of interesting contests were had, the slow race of cars on high 
gear exciting the most attention. 




Photoaraph Taken at Long Lake, near Akron, O., of the Participants In the Oldsmobile Reunion. 
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Rambler Cars Being Tested on the Factory's Tarvlated Half-mile Track. 



The Factory Testing Track.— Most 
automobile manufacturers maintain a 
track of some sort where they can test 
new machines unhampered by local speed 
restrictions, but when these are con- 
stantly used by cars at high speed the 
problem of keeping them in repair often 
becomes pretty serious. The Thomas 
B. Jeffery Company, at their factory in 
Kenosha, Wis., had considerable trouble 
'rom this source, and experimented for 
some years with macadam under oil 
treatment and other road preparations, 
out all were found unsatisfactory until 
tne larvia process was adopted. As 
ev «y Rambler car, before being deliv- 
ered to the purchaser, is run for about 
two hundred miles, this makes some fif- 
teen or twenty cars running at high 
speed over the half-mile track every hour 
S»S e A y - ° n the ordinary macadam 
«jiu j would immediately appear 
and the dust would be unbearable. Since 

it -nt'fr i us 5 d ' howe ver, the track 

s entirely without dust, the surface coat- 
ing makes it impervious to water and it 
is so elastic that the wear on the tires 
ot the car being tested is greatly reduced. 
R=™m UCC ? SS , 0f the Preparation on the 
™S track was so marked that it is 
now being used on all the nearby roads. 

,1^1 u J o Tires Reduced.— "It's a long 
nZ^lfVW * aid sales man g 
afked fn G & J , Tire Com P a ny. when 
tion in S - an e *?lanatiofl of the reduc- 
b°" ft 10 " wm <=h took effect Septem- 
niit rl„ 0 man "faeture a moderate oul- 
« P ens q e fn S ? redseIy the same overhead 
We ournnf f f 5 Ctory ad ministration as a 

J tire P S? e 18 ' nvo L ved - The 1908 G & 
wi?h brOU ? ht out last fal1 - m et 

aLeH t„ h ? 0T , that we w «re encour- 
equf D m,nt early W? the alr <=ady large 
.acru P r men i **» had . installed *o manu- 
neretoLi 1, A " othe r important factor 
replacemtn?. 8 beeI ? the lar * e ""mber of 
ant« ™» ta l^mred under the guar- 
tTth P e r e°Snt he tire - P" S« a rant« is 
merit h« \l ? ° Ur r e P'a<=ejnent depart- 
me? Th, T practicall y i<"e this sum- 
that r/nT, tlres have stood «P so well 

»ifi am Pl it C e e m 'of haVe been an insi *- 
thinss hill „ ? { * x P ens e- All these 

of Production a ' U ; aUy reduCed the cost 
certain of t i, and as s S on as we °ecame 
quick " ° *e%h we d « id « d that the 
fit of the r^y, \- e cons "mers the bene- 
the red uction the better it would 



be for us and for the automobile game 
in general." 

Pierce Arrow Changes. — 1909 Pierce 
Arrow cars will have the change-gear 
lever at the side of the car instead of on 
the steering column, and will also have 
a four-speed selective gear instead of 
the three-speed progressive type used 
heretofore. In explaining this change 
Col. Charles Clifton, the head of the 
Pierce Company, says: "We are firmly 
convinced that our old style was all that 
could be asked for in the way of a gear 
shift, but it was a question of our com- 
pany against the world. The public has 
been educated to the idea of the selec- 
tive gear, and we found it easier to make 
our cars conform to their way of think- 
ing than to attempt to swing the balance 
of opinion our way. We are using the 
four-speed type because the public has 
been taught to look for this in cars of 
our power." 

Exit the Tire Pump.— Not satisfied 
with having relieved Winton users of 
the arduous work of cranking, thanks 
to his self-starting device, Mr. Winton 
has gone a step further and abolished 
the tire pump. Attached to the self- 
starting cock on the dash of the new 
Winton Six is a nipple to which the user 
screws a rubber tube, the other end of 
which he attaches to the tire in need of 
inflation. Then he opens the cock and 
takes a rest, while compressed air from 
the starter tank rushes into the tire and 
fills it up. No one who has ever pumped 
up a tire on a hot summer day need be 
told what a convenience this is. 

Firestone Salesmen's Reunion.— The ' 
annual meeting and Teunion of the sales- 
men of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company was held last week at the com- 
pany's headquarters in Akron, O. There 
was a conference Thursday morning at 
which the past year's labors were re- 
viewed and plans were outlined for the 
coming season. In the afternoon the 
gathering was taken to Summit in 
launches, and that evening they attended 
the theater. Friday evening the annual 
dinner was held at the Portage Country 
Club, and Saturday the conference was 
finally concluded. 

Reo Stockholders Meet. — The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Reo 
Motor Car Company was held last week 
in Lansing, Mich., and the report shows 
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the past year to have been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the company, 
in spite of the industrial depression. The 
total volume of business during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $4,800,000. The 
pincers of the company are the same as 
last year, namely: President and gen- 
eral manager R. E. Olds; vice-president, 
Keuben Shettler; secretary and treasurer, 
h.. t. Peer; general superintendent, R. H. 
Scott, and cashier, D. E. Bates, these 
also constituting the board of directors. 

Look Out for St. Louis^-Benajmin 
Gerdleman, the St. Louis agent for the 
Jones Speedometer Company, has just 
secured an order from the police author- 
ities of that city for the complete equip- 
ment of the motorcycle squad. The 
speedometer which will be furnished is 
practically the same as that used on au- 
tomobiles; it is attached to the handlebar 
and driven by flexible shaft and gears. 
The scale reads to sixty miles an hour, 
bpeed enthusiasts had better keep their 
eyes open now, for the cops "will get 
them if they don't watch out." 

A New Continental Tire. — J. M Gil- 
bert, manager of the Continental 
Caoutchouc Company, New York, an- 
nounced recently a new type of Con- 
tinental, to be known as the "A-C" Flat 
Tread. Although sold at regular round 
tread prices, the new tire will have a 
straight guarantee of 3,500 miles ser- 
vice. The surface of the tread is cor- 
rugated, making it cling to the ground 
and giving greater speed. This corru- 
gated tread also prevents skidding, and 
it is claimed that chains will not be 
needed when it is used. 

Premier Century Run Ends.— The 
Premier Century car which started June 
1 to cover 100 miles for 100 days, com- 
pleted last week its one hundredth day's 
run and is now in Chicago little the 
worse for wear. It has covered in all 
more than 12,000 miles over all kinds 
of roads, through mud and sand and over 
mountains. President H. O. Smith of 
the Premier Company intends to have 
some Western club appoint a technical 
committee to examine the car after it has 
been taken apart. 

A Fast Long-distance Tour. — Harry 
W. Byron of Mercersburg, Pa., has just 
arrived in Portland, Me., in his six-cylin- 
der Franklin. He traveled i960 miles in 
twelve days, running on an average ten 
miles a day. Mr. Byron declares that of 
all State roads those of Pennsylvania are 
the best. He attributes this to the fact 
that the roads are not so wide as others, 
but are crowned higher and rolled wet. 
They are especially good in the north- 
eastern part of the State. 

An 1897 Model for Sale.— The first au- 
tomobile police patrol used in the United 
States, that of Akron, O., is offered for 
sale because of the purchase of a new 
and more modern machine. It was built 
by the city electrician, F. F. Loomis, in 
1897, and has been in service ever since. 
In the riot of 1900 it was" wrecked and 
thrown into a ditch, but was repaired 
and has since carried many hundreds of 
unhappy prisoners to the calaboose. 

Ajax Tires Lower.— The Ajax-Grieb 
Rubber Company, of Trenton, N. J., 
has announced a material reduction in 
the prices of their tires for 1909, to take 
effect immediately. This has been made 
possible by largely increased production. 
For months past the company's plants 
have been working day and night shifts, 
in order to supply the ever-increasing de- 
mand for "the tire with the 5,000-mile 
guarantee." 
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Enter "The VanderbUt."— B. S. von 
Rottweiler, until recently chief engineer 
and designer of the Fort Pitt Motor 
Mfg. Co., has organized a new concern 
to be known as the Mercedes Motor 
Mfg. Co., of New Kensington, Pa., and 
will bring out a new car, which will be 
called "The Vanderbilt." It will have a 
six-cylinder 75-horsepower engine and 
the price will be about $4,000. 

Michelin Lowers Prices.— The Michelin 
Tire Company has just announced that 
the unexpected volume of business which 
has poured into their year-old American 
factory at Milltown, N. J., has enabled 
them to bring their production up to a 
point where their prices can be revised. 
The new list went into effect September 
1 and consumers will derive a distinct 
benefit thereby. 

Highway vs. Railway.— During the 
month of August 1,326 persons arrived at 
Hotel Mount Washington in automobiles, 
coming in 314 machines; arrivals by train 
were 630. Of course, most of the auto- 
mobilists were transients only, but even 
at that no wonder the shrewd New Eng- 
land hotelkeepers are hastily building 
garages and buying in gasoline. 

Fire Departments Up to Date.— The 
city of Frederick, Md., has an automo- 
bile fire engine and hose wagon in ser- 
vice and it has done some godfl work. 
The apparatus has three streams, with 
a pressure of from 125 to 150 pounds. 
The engine throws 4SO to 550 gallons of 
water per minute. The hose wagon 
body carries 1,000 feet of fire hose. 

News from Toledo.— B. O. Gamble, for 
several years the manager of the Toledo 
Motor Car Company, has just purchased 
the business and good will of that con- 
cern, which henceforth will be known as 
the Gamble Motor Car Company. Until 
a new building can be erected the busi- 
ness will be continued at the present 
location, 1115 Madison street. 

Sailing to Savannah.— A large party of 
enthusiastic automobilists will sail for 
Savannah November 18 on the steam 
yacht "Idler," as the guests of Messrs. 
Fleming, Kull and Hamilton of the Gyro- 
scope Automobile Company. On board 
the yacht will be the two Gyroscope cars 
which have been entered for the small 
car race. 

Know Your Oil.— The Vacuum Oil 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., has 
brought out a booklet which will make 
it possible for the automobile owner to 
select the grade of oil best adapted to 
his car. It is claimed to contain the 
correct brand of Mobiloil for use in 
every car ever made. 

The Driver and His OH. — In a con- 
versation with the representative of the 
A W. Harris Oil Company just after 
the Lowell race on Labor Day, Lewis 
Strang, the winner, stated that he has 
used Harris oil in all of the three road- 
races which he has won— at Bnarcliff, 
Savannah and Lowell. 

Taxicabs for Baltimore.— The eighteen 
taxicabs to be operated in Baltimore by 
the Baltimore Taxicab Company are due 
to arrive this week. One of them was 
on hand last week and made a trial trip 
which proved very satisfactory. The 
cabs are the product of the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Company. 

Oakland in the Glidden.— The Oakland 
Motor Car Company of Pontiac, Mich., 
is sending out a booklet telling the story 
of the Oakland entries in the Glidden 
Tour It is attractively made up and is 
interesting reading. Copies will be 
mailed on request. 



THE AUTOMOBILE. 

IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Maxwell. — W. P. David has withdrawn 
from the Kelsey Motor Car Company, 
which represents the Maxwell car in 
Philadelphia, and W. C. Longstreth, the 
other partner, will continue the business 
alone at 204 North Broad street. 

Chalmers-Detroit— In the future the 
Chalmers-Detroit will be represented m 
Pittsburg by the Banker Brothers Com- 
pany. Already a number of applications 
have been made for sub-agencies in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Chalmers-Detroit.— The Levy & Hip- 
pie Company, Chicago representatives of 
the Chalmers-Detroit, have completed 
plans for a three-story garage and re- 
tail establishment on Michigan avenue. 
The building will be white tile, 42x162 ft. 

Elmore.— The Elmore Motor Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, Cal., has begun 
the erection of a new garage at 742 South 
Olive street, and expects to have it ready 
for occupancy October 1. It will be 
80x167 feet, with a machine shop and 
ample storage room. 

Stewart Speedometers. — The Stewart 
& Clark Mfg. Co., of Chicago, announces 
that it will shortly open a branch office 
in New York, which will carry in stock 
a large supply of Stewart speedometers 
and will have every facility for making 
prompt installations. 

Premier. — Webb Jay, the well-known 
automobilist and former racing man, will 
handle the Premier in Chicago during 
the coming season. The Premier Cen- 
tury car, which has just completed its 
"100 miles a day for 100 days" sched- 
ule, is now in Chicago and is on exhi- 
bition at the Webb Jay Motor Car Com- 
pany, in the Harvester Building, Michi- 
gan avenue and Harrison street. 
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forces of the Electric Vehicle Company. 
A large two-story garage will shortly be 
erected in Hartford, Conn., at Farming- 
ton avenue and Owen street, to handle 
gasoline and electric Columbias. 

Charles B. Shanks, sales manager of 
the F. B. Stearns Company, will leave 
September 14 on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, to establish a system of agencies 
from Vancouver and Seattle to Los An- 
geles. A branch house will be organ- 
ized in California shortly if the trade 
comes up to expectations. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

C. E. Smith, who has been acting as 
traveling representative of the Fisk Tire 
Company, will in the future make Los 
Angeles, Cal., his headquarters, as as- 
sistant to C. O. Du Mars. 

"Joe" Keir, formerly Renault and Fiat 
and Samson-Michelin tire agent in Phil- 
adelphia, has just closed with the Ajax- 
Grieb Rubber Company, of Trenton, N. 
J., to represent that concern's product in 
the Quaker City. 

Russell E. Gilliam, formerly manager 
of the Empire Tire and Supply Com- 
pany, has been appointed manager of the 
Newark, N. J., branch of the Empire 
Tire Company. He will be located at 
264 Halsey street. 

Fred D. Rathbun, formerly New Eng- 
land traveling representative of the 
Studebaker Company, has joined the 




INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS. 

Willard Automobile Lighting Battery. 
— The strong and growing demand for 
electric light on automobiles makes this 
product especially acceptable, while the 
advent of the Tungsten lamp now makes 
it possible to electrically light a gasoline 
car very economically. The Willard 
Storage Battery Company of Cleveland, 
O., has for years manufactured the ma- 
jority of the batteries used in this coun- 
try for train lighting. The type E. L. B. 
battery, which has been designed for 
automobile work with Tungsten lamps is 
of the train lighting type, as the work re- 
quired of the battery is practically lden- 




Two Leading Mitchell Exponents. 

President William M. Lewis, at wheel, and 
Sales Manager James W. Gllson of the 
Mitchell Motor Car Company. 



Willard Automatic Lighting Battery. 

tical with that required in train and Pull- 
man car 'lighting. A number of very 
practical improvements are embodied in 
the construction of this battery,. Uj>e 
is a chamber designed to receive tne 
overflow of solution caused by expan- 
sion during charging. This construction 
also prevents any solution reaching tne 
outside of the battery as a result of care- 
less handling. The cells of the battery 
are placed in an acid-proof case, wnicn 
is lined with lead. Each individual cell 
has its own cover, which is sealed into 
a frame at the top of the lead lining. 
Each cell also has its individual set ot 
terminals. A band of hard rubber is 
vulcanized around each terminal to pre- 
vent the creeping of acid and conse- 
quent corrosion. 

"Permanit" for Auto Tires.— A powder 
has recently been put on the market oy 
Adolf Karl & Co., 239 Washington 
street, Newark, N. J., which they claim 
will not only prevent leakage of ores 
from punctures and blow-outs, but wi 
also preserve the life of the rubber. 
"Permanit" not being a solvent in ware 
will not form a paste or glue : whicn 
might clog the valve, but oH the con 
trary, when a puncture occurs the po 
der comes in contact with the outer ■ 
and causes a chemical reaction, wnere 3 
the injured part is healed. Bec . aus ^ht 
the small amount necessary (only 
ounces to a tire), it can be used for mis 
speed work. „...„„, 

"Permanit" is imported from Europe 
and is introduced for the first time '» 
the United States. It is sold in cartons- 
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Night Scene During Brighton Beach 24-hour Race — Coney Island Is to Be Seen In the Distance. 

AMERICANS ONE-TWO IN BRIGHTON BEACH "24 



tt 



TWO American Cars, both Loziers, one a "six," driven by 
Mulford and Cobe, the other a four-cylinder, piloted by 
Michener and Lynch, finished respectively first and second in 
the 24-hour race promoted by the Motor Racing Association at 
the Brighton Beach mile track, New York City, last Friday and 
Saturday. Both succeeded in surpassing the 
circular track record mileage of 1,079, made 
by Bernin and La Croix at the Morris Park 
'•39 miles oval last year. The winner was 
28 miles ahead of it and the second car beat 
>' by '3 miles, with an average per hour 
respectively of 44.9 and 44.7 miles per hour. 

A Fiat, a make that evolved victorious in 
the last 24-hour race held in the. metropoli- 
tan district, was forced to accept the place 
of runner-up to the American pair. A Re- 
nault, the other European make represented, 
and, incidentally, the record holder, also 
went down in defeat,, but through an acci- 
dent in the second hour of the race, which 
Put it out of the running altogether. 

A Stearns, a Simplex and an Allen- 
Kingston followed in order in fairly close 
Pursuit. Of the 11 starters there were prac- 
tically 10 survivors, although one of these 
OW not appear on the track during the last 
two hours of the contest. 



The double victory of the Lozier was a popular one, 1101 only 
by reason of its being an impressive American triumph, but from 
the fact that it came to the winning entrant, Harry A. Lozier, as 
a well-deserved reward for his persevering pluck in pursuing 
the racing game, which, save for a 24-hour victory at Philadel- 
phia and an invariably creditable . position 
among the leaders, had not been recom- 
pensed by any success. 

That the meet was "outlaw" in that it 
was run without asking the sanction of the 
racing board of the national organization, 
has been too widely heralded to be un- 
known to any follower of the news of the 
racing game. Incidentally, there was a 
funny attempt on the part of Louis Strang 
to straddle or secure for himself possible 
immunity from punishment by making for- 
mal application, accompanied by a check, 
for a sanction from a member of the rac- 
ing board. Needless to say the sanction 
was refused. It may also be worth while 
to note the report in circulation that the 
reason for the M. R. A. decision not to 
apply for a sanction was that a member of 
that body had been told by two A. A. A. rac- 
ing board members that no sanction would 
The Winning Lozier. be granted. This report was met by a posi- 
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Acme, Driven by Strang. Who Wai Disappointing. 




Mlchelln Tires Were Generously Used. 



A Night view or the Oarford Camp. 



tive statement .that the M. R. A. emissary either misunderstood 
or misquoted the reply given his question. This, however, was 
but one of the many rumors afloat to account for the action of 
of the M. R. A., most of which in all probability had nothing 
whatever to do with the stand the men interested decided to take. 

The outcome of the meet showed that the public at large 
interests itself but little with the sanction or anti-sanction con- 
troversy so long as it sees the prospect of good racing at the 
moment. There was a big, a very big, in fact, a record crowd in 
attendance on both Friday and Saturday nights. The grand- 
stand is credited with holding 3,500 and the field stand 2,800 peo- 
ple. Every seat in both was filled and there were probably sev- 
eral thousand more on the lawns in front. The gross receipts for 
the two afternoons and evenings are rumored to have approached 
$25,000 and the expenses to have been in the neighborhood of 
$14,000. With the horse-racing under a cloud and the season of 
the home-coming of the summer sojourners and tourists at hand, 
the racing and the excuse for a rendezvous were irresistible. 
The outpouring of automobiles was remarkable. Lawns and 
sheds were filled with them on both nights. 

The men of the association are not inexperienced in the 
racing game, and they spared neither pains nor expense to insure 
a well-conducted meet. They were able to call to their assist- 
ance competent officials, with the result that the races were 
run off with satisfaction to the spectators and without any ob- 
trusive complaint by the participants. 

The track owners had prohibited oil being used. "Glutrin," a 
by-product of wood-pulp, was employed with highly satisfac- 
tory results in retarding the dust. Stereopticon bulletins, adding 
machines for the scorers and a strident electric horn for starting 
and warning were among the novelties introduced. The officials 
and newspaper men were well cared for over night, a dormitory 
and restaurant having been established in the clubhouse to off- 
set the closing of the nearby Brighton Beach Hotel. 

There were few men of prominence in the racing world on the 
official stand. Robert Lee Morrell was a referee, S. M. Butler 
and A. L. McMurtry were among the timers, Tom Moore es- 
sayed to masquerade as a "wag" pro tem. with the starter's flag, 
and Charley Earl was an announcer. 

It had been heralded during Friday afternoon with much 
flourish of trumpets that President Roosevelt had consented to 
start the race by 'phone. Eight o'clock, the hour set for the 
start, approached and but two or three cars were at the tape. It 
came and no start. Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt had not finished his 
coffee, was the surmise of the expectant crowd. Not so. The 
Allen-Kingston camp had been given grace to repair a bent axle 
incurred in an afternoon sprint race. Half an hour later, how- 
ever, the 11 contestants were lined up, six in the front and five 
in the back row. At 8:30 o'clock sharp Tom Moore pressed a 
button at the end of a long wire and the siren shrieked a shrill 
signal for the start. Whether President Roosevelt was at the 
other end of the judges' stand telephone wire the announcer 
failed to make known. With the press agent's proud paragraph 
in the late editions of the evening papers the incident perhaps 
may have been closed. There was an exciting scramble around 
the first turn and a mad scamper down the backstretch, from 
which Laurent evolved with the Stearns as leader of the first 
mile in 1 .20. Mulford took the lead the next lap. The pace was 
fast and the changes were frequent. George Robertson, with 
whom a reckless gait is characteristic, was prominent in the 
sprinting and at 20 miles was in the lead with the Simplex 
>n 25 .26, and still in front at 25 miles in 31 -.40. Then Mulford 
took up the running with the Lozier "six," and led all the way 
past 50 miles— thirty in 37:51, thirty-five in 44:03, forty in 5o;l9. 
forty-five in 56:15, and 50 in 1 :02:1s, pursued in order by Mich- 
ener in the Lozier "Four," and Parker in the Fiat. 

Loziers Lead During First Hour. 

Lozier No. 1 and No. 2 led in this order at the end of the first 
hour, with 48 miles to their credit. The Allen-Kingston, Renault, 
Stearns, and Fiat were tied two miles behind. The running the 
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first hour was four miles behind 
the De Dietrich's record, of 52 
miles, made in the last Morris 
Park race. 

The exciting all around rac- 
ing, with gleaming headlights 
Hashing around the turns, scurry- 
ing in a mask of electric flames 
down the homestretch, swing- 
ing recklessly around the bend, 
and speeding with red tail- 
lights marking their flight of the 
backstretch, got and kept the 
great crowd agoing with con- 
*tant cheers . for sharp brushes 
and encouraging cries to their 
favorites. This night racing is, 
indeed, an inspiring and weird 
spectacle, well calculated to 
arouse a thrill and a hurrah in 
even a cold-blooded cynical race 
follower. It was a splendid 
struggle this fight for the lead. 
It grew even hotter in the sec- 
ond hour. Lozier No. 1, Simplex and Allen-Kingston were having 
a neck-and-neck three-cornered fight. They finished the second 
hour even with 101 miles each and tied the record made by the 
Simplex at Morris Park. The excitement was continuous and 
the expectation of something going wrong with the contestants 
at any moment kept the spectators constantly on the qui vivc. 

Renault Meets with Disaster. 

Before the second hour was little more than half way through 
the contingent of the crowd whose interest lay mainly in the 
possibilities of smashed cars and broken bones, got their money's 
worth in the first and only accident of the race. It put the 
Renault out of the race and its crew in the hospital. The S. P. 
0., a 16-horsepower taxicab chassis, with racing body, and an- 
other car, blocked the way of the Renault on the backstretch 
through being too far out from the pole. Paul Sartori, who was 
at the wheel of the Renault and has a reputation for recklessness, 
tried to cut through on the inside, struck the taxicab, and de- 
flected his own car through the fence. His car was upset and 
completely wrecked. Sartori's arm was broken in two places, 
and his mechanic, Rene Gaurand, sustained severe scalp wounds. 
They were cared for in the hospital tent, later taken in an am- 
bulance to the Coney Island emergency hospital, and the next day 
were removed to a New York 
hospital. It took nearly four 
hours to repair the S. P. O.. 
which did not again take up the 
running until the sixth hour. 

In the third hour the triple tie 
was broken by the Simplex and 
Allen-Kingston cutting away 
from Michener and having a bat- 
tle royal of their own for the 
leadership. It was a hard fought 
scrap, in which Robertson finally 
prevailed and secured a three- 
mile lead over Rippigill. Miche- 
ner chased the pair a mile in the 
rear. The Simplex was now tied 
with Lozier's 103 mile record for 
four hours at Morris Park. 

In the fifth hour George 
Robertson set a whirlwind pace, 
covering 52 hours, scoring a new 
record, 245 miles against 237, 
the former figures. From this 
Point on the leaders kept well 




Simplex, Robertson Driving, which at One Time Figured Dangerously 



Probable Winner. 



ahead of the Morris Park figures. The Allen-Kingston had fal- 
tered and let Michener by with the Lozier, which, however, was 
six miles behind the Simplex. Robertson kept at it hammer and 
tongs the sixth hour. Michener dropped back into the ruck and 
the Allen-Kingston once more became the runner up. Mulford 
now began his fine work, which finally made the Lozier "four" 
a mere running mate for second place honors, and at the end of 
the hour was installed in third place. 

Robertson Spoiled Simplex Chances. 

In gaining and maintaining the lead Robertson had driven 
a reckless race utterly unmindful of any possibility of fuel ex- 
haustion. His punishment came through the water giving out 
A dry radiator and two cracked cylinders practically destroyed 
all chances the speedy Simplex might otherwise have had.. The 
end of his long sprint came at 2.35 A. M., when the seventh hour 
had hardly begun. It took nearly three hours to put in new cyl- 
inders, and when Robertson appeared on the track again in the 
ninth hour he was far back in the ruck in eighth position. 

All this time the triple winner of 1908, Louis Strang, had been 
lost so far back in the ruck that he was forgotten by the specta- 
tors, who had interest only for the heroes of the present. Strang 
had taken his seat in the Acme with practically not even a trial 




in the Backstretch Occasionally the Cars Bunched and Made It Most Interesting. 
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President C. F. Wyckoff. 



"Outlaws" Morrell. Hollander, and Butler. 



Tom Moore and Announcer Earl. 



of the car. It was not until the fourth hour that the car was 
gotten into fair running shape. Barring the S. P. O. and the 
Garford the Acme was then at the tail end of the procession. It 
was in no shape, however, to show better than a 40-mile an hour 
average to the end of the race. 

With the retirement of the Simplex with its cracked cylinders, 
the Allen-Kingston became the most conspicuous performer. For 
three hours it held a lead of from 6 to 12 miles over the Lozier 
"Six," scoring 50 miles in the eighth hour. Toward the close of 
the ninth hour, however, the leader met its Waterloo just as the 
Simplex had before it. A broken radiator, said to have been 
caused by a flying stone, put it out of the running long enough 
to ruin its chances. It took an hour to put in a new radiator, 
and when Rippigill again entered the race the Allen-Kingston 
found itself in fifth position. 

Mulford Takes Lead and Holds It. 

While the A.-K. was in camp Mulford grabbed the lead, which 
the Lozier "Six" held tenaciously to the end of the race. The 
Fiat flashed into second place and Michener held to third like 
a bull dog. The Fiat held stubbornly to second place from the 
tenth to the end of the fifteenth hour, when it lost it to Michener 
and never regained it thereafter, the trio running in the order 
of their finish to the end. 

There was a halt called on the race at half past one o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon that the track might be watered, and two 
or three time killing events be run so that there might be a late 
finish to catch a Saturday-night crowd, the advertisements having 
promised that the end would not come until late in the evening. 

At 3 o'clock the race was resumed. The mishaps of the Sim- 
plex and the Allen-Kingston had left them in fifth and sixth 
positions, respectively. Ralph de Palma had taken the wheel of 
the Allen-Kingston and George Robertson still pluckily stuck to 
the seat of the Simplex. The duel of these rival drivers and cars 
was the feature of the last hours of the race. Robertson, how- 
ever, finally won out in the duel, made up his 50 miles, and won 
out by a couple of laps. In the eighteenth hour he scored 51, 



and in the nineteenth 54 miles, a total of 105 miles in two hours, 
which comes pretty close to being a track record. 

The Stearns drivers, Laurent and Marquise, for the first time 
in the race gave the Stearns its full head and stalled off the Sim- 
plex and Allen-Kingston from overtaking them. 

Those Stops for Unlighted Tail-lamps. 

During Saturday evening Mulford was stopped frequently by 
the officials on account of the tail-lamps of Lozier No. 4 being 
out. It cost the car a lot of lost time. During Friday evening, 
by the way, the Fiat was stopped several times for the same rea- 
son. In fact, the bunch at one time made six circuits of the 
track while the Fiat was engaged in argument and relighting in 
front of the stand. Some official called to the timers to score the 
Fiat with the bunch. The next day W. E. Scarritt, then acting 
r$f«te*7 heard of this and ordered six miles to be deducted from 
the Fiat's, score. 

The Thomas "Forty," a six-cylinder stock car, which had been 
put in practically for a demonstration, made good with a stead- 
ily maintained average of about 40 miles .W hour. Its troubles 
were few. The Garford had bad luck and was held up in camp 
at one time for 6*/ 2 hours at a single stretch. 

The Loziers received an ovation at the finish, the crowd rush- 
ing on the track to greet the winner to the great danger of being 
run into by the cars, which Tom Moore was frantically striving to 
bring to a halt by waving a red lantern. 

34-Hour Racers Mechanically Considered. 

The result was a clean-cut victory for the Lbzi«f)'in its secur- 
ing both first and second places. Moreover, the; firmer was a 
six-cylinder car, the first ever entered in a Tace oi this length. 
It was rated at 50-horsepower, with cylinders of 4 5-8 inch bore 
by 5 1-2 inches stroke. Mulford's four-cylinder car has cylinders 
5 1-4 inches "square." Both motors follow the usual Lozier 
design; cylinders cast in pairs and covered with pearl gray 
enamel ; valves on opposite sides ; crankshaft forged from chrome- 
nickel steel, running on ball hearings. Both have multiple disc 




Re-start on Saturday After Repairing Track. 



Marquise and the Stearns Performer. 
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clutches and four-speed selective change-gears with direct drive 
on third speed. Drive to the rear axle is through a shaft with a 
single universal joint, housed in a tube which acts as a torsion 
rod. All wheels are 36 inch with 4-inch front and 4 1-2-inch rear 
tires, of Continental make. The wheelbase of the six-cylinder 
car is 131 inches and of the four-cylinder 124 inches. One detail 
which showed the careful preparation of the cars for the race 
was the arrangement of the taillights, which were enclosed in 
the rear part of the body work, with only the red bull's-eyes 
showing. Bosch was the magneto used. 

The Fiat driven by Capra and Parker took third place, showing 
good speed and losing little time in the paddock. Its motor de- 
velops 6b horsepower, with cylinders 140 by 135 millimeters (5.52 
by 5.32 inches) and, of course, cast in pairs with opposite valves. 
It was the only car in "the race using low-tension ignition, the 
current being generated by a Bosch magneto. The change-gear 
gives four speeds, operated selectively, and drive is through side 
chains. 

Laurent's Stearns No. 4 was another consistent performer and 
was always well up in the list. Its four-cylinder motor has 
cylinders cast in pairs, 5 3-8 by 5 7-8 inches, with both inlet and 
exhaust valves on the left side actuated from one camshaft. One 
notable feature is the double-jet carbureter, which accounts for 
the otherwise rather ambiguous rating of 30-60 horsepower. 
Stearns also departs from established standards in the use of an 
expanding band clutch. Gear change is by the usual four-speed 
selective system and drive through side chains. The wheels are 
shod with 36x4 and 36x4 1-2 inch Continental tires. 

The Simplex was admittedly the fastest car on the course, and 
was also the highest powered, its four cylinders being 5 3-4 inches 
"square." They are cast in pairs with opposite valves, and drive 
is through a four-speed selective gear and double chains. The 
wheelbase is 126 inches. 

Allen-Kingston was of lower power than any of the cars which 
finished ahead of it, but managed to hold its own fairly well. 
The dimensions of its cylinders are 5 by 5 1-2 inches, and the 
design follows accepted standards. The clutch, however, is 
rather unusual, consisting of only five discs, alternate steel and 
bronze. Drive is by shaft to the live, floating rear axle. 

Strang's Acme was a stripped six-cylinder roadster, with cylin- 
ders cast separately ; ignition by Eisemann magneto and batteries, 
with two sets of plugs. Another six-cylinder contestant was 
Montague Roberts' Thomas. The S. P. O. is a newcomer to the 



American trade, and there was much uncertainty as to its origin. 
It is made by the French Societe de Petit Outillage, and is only 
of 16 horsepower. The Garford 40, which suffered from various 
troubles, and Sartori's unlucky Renault are both stock cars of 
familiar designs. 

Another Race Will Be Held. 
Following the big race came a challenge and an acceptance and 
with them the chance of a sweepstake being embodied in the next 
24-hour contest, which is announced for October 2-3. Paul 
La Croix was naturally a bit crestfallen at the Renault being 
put out of the race by an accident so early as to cut off the car's 
chances of repeating or bettering the record performance of this 
make at Morris Park. He accordingly issued a challenge to any 
competitor in a future race to put up $1,000 against his entry. 
Charles Singer, entrant of the Simplex, which held the lead for 
several hours in record time early in the contest, was quick to 
respond with an acceptance and suggestion that the third and 
fourth cars be also invited to compete in the sweepstakes. 

Short Events Were Mediocre. 

As usual a program of sprints was run the afternoon prior to 
the start of the big race, but they did not pan out over well. 
There were few entries and the waits between were tediously 
prolonged. 



HOW THE BATTLE FOR THE LEAD WAS WAGED. 



Hour First 



Second 



1 Lozier No. 1 . . . 48m Lower No. 2. . . 

Stearns. 
Fiat 

2 Lozier No. 1 . . . 101m Allen-K'gston. 101m Simplex 

3 Simplex 146m Allen-K igston . 143m Lozier No. 1.. 

4 Simplex 193m Allen- K' gston . 192m Lozier No. 1.. 

5 Simplex 245m Lozier No. 1.. . 239m Allen-K'gston 

6 Simplex 294m Allen-K'gston . 284m Lozier No. 2. . . 

7 Allen-K'gston. 332m Lozier No. 2.. 

8 Allen-K'gston. 382m Lozier No. 2... 
423m Lozier No. 2, 



9 Allen-K'gston. 

10 Lozier No. 2. . . 

11 Lozier No. 2. .. 

12 Lozier No. 2.. 

13 Lozier No. 2... 

14 Lozier No. 2. . . 

15 Lozier No. 2... 

16 Lozier No. 2. . . 

17 Lozier No. 2... 

18 Lozier No. 2.. 

19 Lozier No. 2.. 

20 Lozier No. 2. . 

21 Lozier No. 2... 

22 Lozier No. 2.. 

23 Lozier No. 2. . . 

24 Lozier No. 2. 



465m Fiat. 462m Lozier No. 

515m Fiat 506m Lozier No. 1. 

565m Fiat 556m Lozier No. 1. 

616m Fiat 605m Lozier No. 1. 

664m Fiat 650m Lozier No. 1. 

706m Fiat 693m Lozier No. 1 



755m Lozier No. 1 

. 803m Lozier No. 1.. 

. 849m Lozier No. 1.. 

. 883m Lozier No. 1.. 

. 928m Lozier No. I.. 

. 972m Lozier No. 1.. 

,1016m LozierNo. 1.. 

.1060m LozierNo. 1.. 

.1107m LozierNo. 1.. 



Third 

48m Allen-K'gston . 46m 

Renault 46m 

46m 
46m 
101m 
142m 
191m 
235m 
279m 

320m Steams 313m 

371m LozierNo. 1.. . 359m 

417m Fiat 411m 

458m 
504m 
SS2m 
601m 
646m 
691m 



740m Fiat 724m 

781m Fiat 771m 

, 825m Fiat 815m 

. 870m Fiat 860m 

914m Fiat 903m 

. 960m Fiat 950m 

1005m Fiat 993m 

1048m Fiat 1039m 

1092m Fiat 1074m 



Former 
Record 
52m 



101m 
146m 
193m 
237m 
286m 
316m 
362m 
408m 
45 7m 
504m 
553m 
600m 
650m 
699m 
746m 
787m 
826m 
871m 
909m 
951m 
995m 
1032m 
1079m 



SUMMARY OF THE BRIGHTON BEACH 24-HOUR RACE, SEPTEMBER n-12, 1908. 



»/., CAR Drivers 1 

! HJ£3?S Mulford and Cobe 48 

, iPS™ Michener and Lynch .... 48 

I miia Capra and Parker 46 

t enrat^i .Laurent and Marquise. . 

i .vSv-.?™ Robertson and Lescault 

, "iEH-KrUGSrH Rippigill and De Palma. 

S FIPJ? M Roberts and Martin 

in r»^« Kjeldsenandluhasz ... 

? Vantine and rfaty 

" RSHADLT Sartori and Clement .... 



S 9 10 11 11 13 14 15 M 17 18 19 10 21 22 It 14 



99 139 185 232 279 320 371 417 46S 515 565 616 664 706 755 803 849 883 928 972 1016 

101 142 191 239 275 312 359 406 4S8 504 552 601 646 691 740 781 825 870 914 960 1005 

99 137 184 230 273 312 364 411 462 506 556 605 650 693 724 771 815 862 907 9S0 993 

97 136 184 231 270 313 353 398 433 474 S22 570 620 659 701 746 784 83S 880 923 966 

101 146 193 245 294 296 296 310 361 413 460 505 553 599 647 695 746 800 846 892 938 

101 143 192 235 284 332 380 423 430 478 523 570 619 657 699 745 789 835 865 906 932 

42 65 108 157 194 240 289 332 375 418 46S 514 557 591 631 676 703 749 792 835 879 

86 122 162 203 237 278 316 356 396 437 478 518 561 60S 6S1 691 728 768 804 840 877 

55 55 55 55 60 98 136 166 202 243 278 313 3S1 389 402 413 443 483 S00 533 569 

33 41 S4 83 83 83 83 83 83-_93 138 183 220 263 303 318 318 323 344 375 387 
64 Ran into fence and retired. 



1060 1107 
1048 1092 
1039 1074 
1008 1050 
982 1029 
982 1027 
927 976 
918 955 
602- 635 
387- 387 




Paul Sartori (Renault) Who Later Went Throuoh Fence 



A View of the Infield from the Grand Stand. 
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PARKWAY TO BE OPENED WITH SWEEPSTAKES 




INSTEAD of the 
1 e 1 i m i n a tion 
trials for the Van- 
derbilt Cup which 
were planned to be 
held on Long Is- 
land on October 
10 next, the Van- 
derbilt Cup Com- 
mission has de- 
cided to substitute 
a fitting celebra- 
tion to mark 
the opening of the 
Long Island Motor 
Parkway. The 
event to be held 
will be known as 
the Long Island 
Motor Parkway 
Sweepstakes, and 
owing to the un- 
usual and unequalled facilities offered by the course, the race will 
be marked by features hitherto impossible in connection with au- 
tomobile speed events. Cars of every class, selling from $1,000 up 
will be eligible to compete, and unlike any previous event of the 
kind, they will all be started at once. Owing to its novelty and 
the fact that makers are anxious to try out their 1909 models in 
competition with those of their competitors, it is thought that 
there will be fully 75 entries. 

Another unusual feature of the event is to be found in the fact 
that the daylight start of bygone days will be abolished, the cars 
not being sent away from the line until 9 a. in. The 25-mile cir 
cuit laid out for the Vanderbilt cup race will be employed, the 
larger cars making ten laps, or a distance of 250 miles, while 
the smaller machines will be required to go from four to eight 
laps according to their selling prices. It is easy to realize the 
spectacular possibilities of an event in which such a large num- 
ber of cars will be running round a 25-mile circuit, and thers. 
certainly should be no long waits at the grand stand, while close™ 




Joseph Tracy in His Locomobile, Making 95 Miles an Hour on the Parkway. 



pleted in time for 
the Motor Park- 
way Sweepstakes, 
and the Long 
Island Railroad 
and trolley special 
service will be run- 
ning in full force, 
the same as on the 
day of the big race 
two weeks later. 
The cup circuit is 
now in practically 
complete condition, 
all the bridges 
crossing intersect- 
ing highways be- 
ing up, while the 
oil for the State 
and county roads 
connecting the two 
ends of the n-mile 
stretch of the cement parkway has now been received and will 
be utilized to make this part of the course dustless. An elabo- 
rate telephone system for signaling the timing and reporting the 
positions of the cars on the various parts of the course has been 
installed. Boxes and seats in the grand stand are now on sale 
and may be had from Jefferson De Mont Thompson, chairman 
of the Vanderbilt Cup Commission, at the headquarters of the 
American Automobile Association, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Entry blanks are now out for the Motor Parkway Sweep 
stakes, the preliminary announcement of the various classes, for 
which $5,000 in prizes are offered, being as follows : 

Class No. 1 : Motor Parkway Sweepstakes.— For cars selling above 
$4,000. Entry fee, $150 for each car. Cash or plate prize to tne 
winner of $1,000. Distance, ten laps of the circuit.-, 

Class No. 2: Meadow Brook Sweepstakes.— For cars selling over 
$3,000 to $4,000. Entry fee. *126 for each car. Distance, ten laps 01 
the circuit. Cash or plate prize of $1,000 to the winner. 

Class No. 3: Garden City Sweepstakes.— For cars selling from 
$2,001 to $3,000. Entry fee, $100 for each car. Distance, three laps 
of the cup circuit. Cash or plate prize of $1,000 to the winner. 
Class No. 4: Jericho Sweepstakes.— For cars from $1,001 to $2,000. 



brushes past it will doubtless be frequent. In fact the excite-> Entry fee, $75 for each car. Distance, six laps of the cup circus. 

. L . , , . , , . t ... * CaBh or plate prize of $1,000 to the winner. 

ment there should be cont.nuous, and quite in contrast with Class No. B: Nassau Sweep.takes.-For cars semng for $1,000 or 

former events, as up to this time it has been impossible to start under. Entry fee. $50 for each car. Distance, four laps of the cui> 

. . t . course. Cash or plate prize of $1,000 to the winner, 

a large number of cars at once. 

On the date in question they will be sent away in lots, or with - — - 

an interval of 30 seconds between, and as the n-mile stretch of 
cement parkway offers unrivalled speed facilities, the competing 
drivers will be able to get out of one another's way soon after 
leaving the stand. The grand finish will be for the high-powered 
cars only, as they will go the entire distance of 250 miles, making 
ten laps of the circuit. Cars selling under $2,000 will only be re- 
quired to go four laps, while those listing between $2,000 and 
$3,000 will have to make eight laps; those selling above $3,000 
will have a chance to be in at the finale of the day. 

Although the entrant must furnish evidence that the machine 
entered is of a type to be produced during 1909, or one that has 
been produced in quantities during the past season, the Cup 
Commission has offered the manufacturer more liberal conditions 
than have ever been granted in any stock touring car event. 
Touring cars, as well as all other machines, may be completely 
stripped and put into racing form, even including the use of 
special racing gear ratios, the removal of guards, mufflers and 
other impedimenta to a racing car being permitted. Where 
mufflers are carried, the only restriction concerning them is that 
they shall not be pointed toward the ground. 

The grand stand, which is being built for the Vanderbilt cup 
race, to be held over the same course on October 24, will be coin- 



WHY FAIRMOUNT SANCTION WAS GRANTED- 

Philadelphia, Sept. 14.— The 200-mile "Founders' Week Stock 
Chassis Road Race" is assured. It will be pulled off Saturday, 
Oct. 10, between the hours of 6 and 11 A. M., over a 7-8-» lue 
course in Fairmount Park. The Park Commissioners have cou- 
pled the permit with a number of conditions but all of them ate 
reasonable and will be gladly complied with by the Quaker City 
Motor Club. Besides granting the permit for the actual race, the 
commission adopted a resolution that, "under the conditions 01 
the request, automobilists who propose entering the race shall be 
permitted to practice daily over the route for one week prior to 
the race between 7 A. M. and noon every day." 

A fraction over 25 circuits of the 7.8-mile course will be 
necessary to complete the 200 miles, but it is likely that the com 
mittee will make it an even 25 times around — 195 miles. 

In the argument that preceded the final granting of the permit. 
Commissioner James Pollock made the somewhat surprising 
statement that during the past year the records showed that 
more automobiles had entered the park than horse-drawn pleasure 
vehicles. "We must, therefore, give consideration to the motor 
car," he said. 
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At the Comfortable Base of Wilbraham Mountain. Start of the Springfield Club's Mile Climb. 



KNOX WINS MOST HONORS IN WILBRAHAM CLIMB 



SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. u.— Springfield, home of the 
Knox and Stevens-Duryea, famed in days gone by as the 
arena of the world's biggest bicycle meets and the scene of the 
most famous exploits awheel of its great cycle champion, George 
Hendee, now a leader in another branch of the motor vehicle in- 
dustry, well sustained to-day the sporting reputation of the old 
town by the successful promotion of one of the best hill climbs 
and most difficult up-grade tests yet credited to New England. 

In Wilbraham Hill the Automobile Club of Springfield has a 
proposition well worthy of attack by the most ambitious hill- 
climbers. It is a sheer ascent of a mile, that goes straight up the 
side of the mountain with grades varying from 6 to 25 per cent. 
They made the most of it by good management and setting forth 
a well conceived program that gave golden opportunities to all 
classes of cars were they segregated by piston area or by price. 

At the lowest estimate 7,000 spectators gathered to see the climb. 
No less than 800 automobiles lined the road and at that scores of 
machines were unable to obtain parking spaces. 

Charles Basle, who won record-breaking fame at Ormond and 
on several circular tracks and is to be a pilot in the coming Van- 
derbilt Cup race, carried off the time honors of the day in the 
48-50 Knox "sportabout" he is to drive in the Long Island classic. 
Arousing the wildest enthusiasm over his skill and daring, Basle 
made the steep mile ascent in 1 .08, a rate of but a fraction under 
53 miles an hour. 

There was but one driver and one car at the climb that gave 
any promise of equaling or beating this time, and that was the 
unfortunate Robinson with the Stevens-Duryea "Big Six." While 
taking the hill at a terrific gait in an attempt to lower Basle's 
record his car skidded three times across the course at the first 
parking ground and struck a boulder which shattered the right 



rear wheel. The car turned somersaults and Robinson was thrown 
50 feet to the roadside below. Fortunately he escaped with no 
more injury than a broken leg and painful bruises. After that 
Basle's time was never in danger. 

The accident had a notable effect on risks taken by the other 
contestants, resulting in comparatively slow time made in the 
following events. Baldwin in his Stanley steamer made an un- 
successful attempt to lower Basle's time. Like the other drivers, 
especially of the lighter cars, however, he recognized the danger 
of the abrupt turns and grades. In his trial he made the climb 
without full steam, his momentum being great enough to carry 
him from the foot well up the hill. Then he opened his throttle 
again for a final dash for the tape. His time was 1:11 2-5, which 
placed him in the fastest class. 

The fastest time of all motor vehicles was made by Stanley 
Kellogg on a 7-horsepower Indian motorcycle, 1 :03 4-5. In the 
event for gasoline cars selling for $4,000 and over, the Stevens 
Big Six established a mark of 1 :io 1-5, which stood for some 
time. The climb for cars of from 24.1 to 40 horsepower inclusive 
was the closest and most interesting contest of the day. Hancock 
with a Stevens Little Six got away with first place rather easily 
in 1 :22 3-5, but Knox, Buick and Chalmers-Detroit had a hot 
fight for the next position. They finished in the order named, but 
with only a fifth of a second between each one. 

In the class for cars with piston area of 90 and over, Robinson 
and his Big Six covered the course in 1 :oo 4-5. When he came 
over the level stretch after leaving the first grade he was going 
over 70 miles an hour, and as he turned the course on the 23 per 
cent, grade his or slewed across the road and the rear wheel cut 
into the bank, throwing dirt and stones 30 feet into the air. 
Yet he held to the road and received a great ovation at the finish. 



alf Way Up the Mountain There Is a Level Stretch, and Here Many Onlookers Naturally Congregated. 
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Basle and Knox Fastest Performer. 



Bourque and the Second Knox Winner. 



Enthusiasm was at a high pitch now, and when in the gasoline 
free-for-all Basle whirled up the grade and around the turn on 
two wheels in 1 :o8, bedlam broke loose and for fully fifteen 
minutes the crowd yelled and cheered. Bourque, in a 38-40- 
horsepower Knox, added to the tumult by another wild dash 
up the hill in 1 :oo 4-5. Still Robinson was looked to for faster 
time. Hopes were dashed to the earth and joy changed to sym- 
pathy when his run was ended at the first quarter-mile by the 
accident that crippled him and ruined his car. 

Borque won second place in the "record of the hill" climb by 
negotiating the course in 1:093-5. Basle went over the course 
again in 1 :I2 flat, not attempting to beat his former time. Bald- 
win, in the Stanley, cut this down three-fifths of a second. As 
he came up the roughness of the course jolted him time and time 
again from his seat. His car bounded rather than rolled, and 
faster time would have ditched him without much doubt. 

The club spent considerable money in preparing the hill for 
the contest, but at that it was a little too rough for great speed. 
So great was the success of the meet from a popular standpoint, 
however, that it will probably be repeated next year, and in that 
case the club will spare no effort to get the road in the best pos- 
sible condition. The management could not have been improved 
on and the club committees deserve the highest credit for their 
work. 

OPEN TO ALL GASOLINE CARS. 

1. Knox 48.8 Basle 1:08 

Bourque 1:09 4-5 



GASOLINE CARS SELLING FROM 1851 TO 81,250, INCLUSIVE. 



2. Knox 

3. Stevens-Duryea 

4. Stevens-Duryea 



.36. 
.54.1 



Hancock 
Robinson 



...1:16 1-5 
..Car overturned 



1. 



Bulck 22 

Cameron 16 



R. Burman 2:12 4-5 

E. E. Cameron 2:17 



GASOLINE- CARS SELLING FOR 8850 OR LESS. 

1. Cameron 16 E. E. Cameron 2 . :S A?i 

2. Middleby W. E. Smith 5:171-5 

GASOLINE CARS WITH PISTON AREA OF 90 AND OVER. _ 
1. Stevens-Duryea 54.1 Robinson 1:09 4-5 

GASOLINE CARS WITH PISTON AREA OF OVER 65 SQUARE 
INCHES. 

I. Stevens-Duryea 36 Hancock ! : 15 3 " 3 



2. Knox 



.38 



Hedstrom 1:28 



RECORD OF HILL. OPEN TO CARS OF ALL TYPES AND 
MOTIVE POWER. 

1. Knox 30.06 Bourque 1:09 3-5 

2. Stanley Steamer Baldwin 1:112-5 

3. Knox 48.08 Basle 1:12 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FOR 84.000 AND OVER. 

1. Stevens-Duryea 54.1 Robinson 1:10 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FROM $3,001 TO 84,000. 

1. Stevens-Duryea 36 Hancock 1:23 2-5 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FROM $2,001 TO $3,000, INCLUSIVE. 

1. Knox 38.8 Bourque 1:26 3-5 

GASOLINE CARS SELLING FROM $1,261 TO $2,000. INCLUSIVE. 
1. Jackson E. P. Blake 2:014-5 



GASOLINE CARS WITH FISTON AREA OVER 60 SQUARE 
INCHES AND UNDER 65. 

1. Knox 30.06 Dennlson \M 

2. Cameron 24 E. E. Cameron s:« --» 

GASOLINE CARS WITH PISTON AREA OF 60 SQUARE INCHES 
AND UNDER. 

1. Atlas 34 Ray Phelon 

2. Bailey Speedster Bertram Bailey 4:0»z-o 

GASOLINE CARS WITH 40.1 TO 60 HORSEPOWER. INCLUSIVE. 

1. Stevens-Duryea 54.1 Robinson 1:101-5 

GASOLINE' CARS WITH 24.1 TO 40 HORSEPOWER. INCLUSIVE- 

1. Stevens-Duryea 36 Hancock H-I'S 

2. Knox 30.06 Dennlson 

3. Bulck 38.8 R. Burman '■"f.ti's 

4. Chalmers-Detroit 40 Oliver Light Hci s 

5. Bailey Speedster Bailey 2.*i-» 

GASOLINE CARS WITH 15.1 TO 24 HORSEPOWER, INCLUSIVE* 

1. Cameron 16 

2. Bulck 22 R. Burman 

CARS OWNED BY MEMBERS OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF 
SPRINGFIELD, ALL TYPES AND MOTIVE POWER. 

1. Stanley Steamer 30 

2. Knox 38 



E. Cameron 2-24 3-5 



H. C. Knudson Yiltl 

O. Hedstrom 139 3 



Hancock 

Dennlson 



OPEN TO ALL GASOLINE STOCK CARS 

1. Stevens-Duryea 36 

2. Knox 30.6 

MOTORCYCLES WITH 30.5 CUBIC INCHES IN CYLINDER 
CAPACITY AND UNDER. 

1. Indian Chas. Gustafson Y'\l \'X 

2. Indian Stanley Kellogg }:S 

3. Indian H. B. Lake 1>w 

MOTORCYCLES WITH 61 CUBIC INCHES IN CYLINDER CA- 
PACITY AND UNDER. . 
Indian 7 Stanley Kellogg iVmM 

Ph.. nnotofann IS 2*5 



4. 



Indian 7 

Indian 7 

N. s. U 7 



Chas. Gustafson 

H. B. Lake... V22 4-5 

E. A. Shotwell -•" * 




"Pete" Robinson and Stevens-Duryea "Big Six." 



Hancock and Stevens-Duryea "Little Six.' 
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WHY THE LONG STROKE FOR MOTORS? 



By S. F. EDGE. 



I N view of the present great interest that is being taken in 
X the very incomplete R. A. C. formula for rating motors, it 
seems to me it is worth consideration why competitors in racing 
motor car events have started developing the long-stroke en- 
gine. Ordinarily commercial engines have got down to a rea- 
sonable proportion between stroke and bore, in fact, I think 
every up-to-date motor car maker was considering quietness, 
smoothness of running and economy in tires and mechanism 
almost before everything. Then the Royal Automobile Club of 
England, and the Automobile Club of France both suddenly 
started rating engines for competitive purposes by the size of 
the cylinders only. The result of this was that the far-seeing 
manufacturers, who understood their business, at once realized 
that these two clubs had brought out a formula which placed 
no restriction on stroke. Experiments were at once carried 
out, and it was then found that increasing the length of the 
stroke was almost as good as increasing the bore. 

In developing the formula, diameter of cylinders squared 
multiplied by number of cylinders, divided by 2.5, the compilers 
of the formula no doubt assumed that long stroke motors would 
be run at slow speed, or in other words, the speed would be 
inversely proportioned to the length of stroke, and that the 
limit to speed and stroke (that is to say, piston speed), would 
be the strength of the moving parts. 

This, however, is not the limiting factor, for it is possible to 
make these parts of material of such excellent quality, which 
correctly disposed within the parts, ensures that their actual 
strength is much greater than the stress which they are called 
upon to withstand, with the motor running at maximum speed, 
mere are two chief factors which limit the engine speed: 

(1) The actual rubbing velocity of the pistons within the 
cylinders. 

(2) The rapidity of actuation of the valves, and the speed 
with which the gases can be taken in and expelled from the 
cylinders. 

With the piston speeds at present in vogue, even in races 
where they are maintained at the highest limit, it is possible 
to get over the piston lubrication difficulty by judicial lubrication 
at the expense of a smoky exhaust. The second factor, there- 
iore, is the chief limitation so far as the engine speed of rac- 
ing motors is concerned. 

There are other factors which limit the speed, such as the 
rate of ignition, inflammation, and combustion of the gases, the 
speed of the ignition apparatus, etc., but the effect of these 
tmngs is not so great as those above-mentioned. The rapidity 

«L£ . °? ° f the vaIves does not de P end u P° n the length of 
s roke of the motor, but since the speeds of motors of different 
«roKes but of the same bore, have been found to be practically 

riLTT 6 ' ? ,° UoWS that the P° wers are approximately propor- 
nonai to t h e length of the strokes. Racing motors which have 
a limited piston area, and from which it is desirable to obtain 
• ne ^maximum power, have, therefore, to be fitted with exces- 
sively long strokes. 

onI he t i° rm , Ula fates 3 motor with a short stroke the sam e as 
both V ? g Str0ke ' Prided the piston area is the same in 
so far , T gh the P erforman <* of the long stroke motor, 
tho , H ' R is "kerned, i s undoubtedly better than 

should V Sh ° rt Str0ke ' yet bv rati "8 their performances 

doe, „ n r - S ' ' Actual experience teaches that the formula 
of L w p C , a tr , Ue rating> and if the "ting is to be a measure 
into thef , Vel °P ed - the length of stroke must be introduced 
which t„t • Tt seems so ver y s imP<e to have a formula 
ever fori , S ' nt ° , aCC0Unt stroke ' and 1 do think that what- 
brake h? " Se ' eCted !t shouId be reasonably near the actual 
sCwlTT™ that the particuIar engine being calculated 
Th, ,.11. Was 3 mod em, efficient, commercial engine, 
calculation of the power of an engine must necessarily 



be based upon the force behind the piston and the speed at which 
it moves, whatever means are taken to express this; that is to 
say, we have three factors which it is necessary to ascertain 
before the power of an engine can be calculated, namely, the 
area of the piston, the pressure per square inch to which this 
area is subjected, and the number of feet through which the 
piston moves in one minute. It is obvious that it is only on 
the first of these three that definite limits can be put, and that 
any limits selected for the other two figures must be purely 
arbitrary and liable to require revision from time to time, the 
only alternative being to measure them on each individual 
engine. It seems to me that this would be too big a task to be 
undertaken for general purposes, and that the simplest way is 
to select what is known to be a fairly high average in each case. 
This would mean that designers would be stimulated to raise 
these figures to the greatest possible extent. 
If we start with the usual horse power formula P x A x S 

33000 

where P = mean effective pressure in lbs. per square inch. 
A = 11 times D J = area of piston. 
4 

S = L+ N-|-2 = piston speed in feet per minute where 
L = length of stroke in feet and 
N = number of revolutions per minute 
the simplest way is to boil it down by obtaining a constant 
from all the known or arbitrarily selected figures by which the 
variables can be multiplied or divided. To illustrate this, I as- 
sume mean effective pressure of say 80 lbs. per square inch, 
and a piston speed of say 1400 feet per minute ; we then get tne 
following formula from the above: 

PxLxNx2xuxD' 
4 x 4 x 33000 

Assuming a square engine, say 5" x 5" a piston speed of 1400 
feet per minute would involve a speed of 1680 revolutions per 
minute, the formula therefore becomes : 

80 x L x 1680 x 11 x D' = L x D 1 x 1.6 the result 
2 x 4 x 33000 

being the horse power of one cylinder. Assuming a 5" x 5" 
engine, this formula gives 16.5 H. P. per cylinder, a figure quite 
easy to obtain, but assuming the stroke increased to 7" the 
formula gives 23 H. P. On the other hand, for a 4" stroke 13.3 
H. P. is obtained. The difference in horse power between the 
extremes in this formula seems to me rather great, and possi- 
bly would tend to too much restrict the permissible variation 
in stroke. The way to correct this would be to use the square 
root of the stroke as a multiplier and suitably reduce the con- 
stant ; this gives us the following formula : 
2 L x D" x 1 = H. P. 
This gives us for a 4" stroke cylinder 14.25 H.P. for a 5" 
16-H.P., for a 6" 17.5-H.P., and for a 7" 18.0-H.P. These pro- 
portions are in accordance with practice. At the same time, 
the variation between the extremes should be sufficient to re- 
strain designers from adopting extremely long or extremely 
short strokes. The reasons for wishing to handicap the long- 
stroke motors lie in the motors themselves. They present many 
difficulties, and are not so well adapted for driving motor cars 
as are engines with shorter strokes. 

The chief objection to excessively long strokes are: (1) Size 
of engine, (2) vibration, (3) weight of engine, {4) noise from 
engine, (5) lack of flexibility, (6) difficulty of starting, (7) 
danger from pre-ignition, (8) necessity for stronger shafts, etc., 
in transmission gear, (9) increased wear and tear on tires. 

(1) Size of Engine. — Long stroke engines must have propor- 
tionately long connecting rods, and on this account the distance 
from the center of the crank to the top of the cylinders is con- 
siderable, and the oil base must also be very deep to allow for 
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the swing of the crank. In order to get sufficient clearance 
it is necessary to carry the crankshaft higher in the frame, which 
necessitates raising the gearbox, clutch and other parts. This 
raises the center of gravity of the car considerably and thus it is 
more easily overturned and skids more readily. The engine, 
being built very high, necessitates a higher dashboard and bonnet, 
and the seats must therefore be raised to give a clear view, which 
also raises the center of gravity of the car. The larger crankcase 
occupies space usually taken up by the magneto, water pump, etc., 
and these have to be placed in more restricted positions, where 
they are less accessible. 

(a) Vibration. — However well balanced an engine may be, 
there is always a slight amount of vibration. This need not be 
very much with short stroke motors, but with excessively long 
strokes it becomes very serious. It is due to the inertia forces 
of the reciprocating parts causing the crankcase and crankshafts 
to distort and "whip," and in addition to the discomfort of 
riding in the car there is the grave danger of the crankshaft 
breaking through fatigue due to the vibration. 

(3) Weight of Engine. — Excessively long-stroke motors are 
exceedingly heavy. They are very high, the crankcases are 
very large to accommodate the swing of the crank, the valves 
must be large, so as to allow the large quantity of gas easy 
ingress and egress, and the valve ports, pipes, cylinder heads, 
etc., must be in proportion. The reciprocating parts must be 
made heavier than those for equal bore short-stroke motors. 
It is also necessary to employ a heavier design of crankcase 
and oil base, in order to make these strong enough to with- 
stand the stresses due to high speeds combined with long strokes, 
and in order to withstand the vibration the crankshafts must 
be made considerably larger in diameter. These conditions re- 
sult in an engine which is considerably heavier than an engine 
of equal power with a shorter stroke and greater bore. 

(4) Noise from Engine.— This is due to vibration and valve 
actuation, and is so well known that nothing need be said about it. 

(5) Lack of Flexibility.— The long-stroke motor is not flex- 
ible. The compressions require so much effort to overcome 
them that the necessary weight of flywheel is prohibited. 

(6) Difficulty of Starting.— In order to turn the long- 
stroke engine by hand, it is necessary to have a half-compression 



gear even for engines having a comparatively small piston area. 

(7) Danger from Pre-ignition. — This is considerable, for 
although the pressure in the cylinder due to the pre-ignition may 
be no higher than that in a short-stroke motor under the same 
conditions, yet the crank arm being longer and the connecting 
rod being in a more oblique direction, the actual stresses in- 
duced in all parts are considerably higher. 

(8) Necessity for Stronger Shafts, etc., in the Transmission. 
— Owing to the uneven torque due to the long stroke, and the 
wide variation between maximum, average and minimum torque, 
it becomes necessary to design the shafts to suit the maximum 
stress to which they will be subjected. Increasing the size of 
these shafts also adds to the weight of the chassis. 

(9) Increased Wear and Tear on Tires. — This is due to the 
uneven torque of the long-stroke motors, the increased weight 
of the motor and chassis, and the greater amount of skidding 
between the tires and the road. 

I think you will agree with me that the above is a good case 
against the abnormally long-stroke motor, and that it has no 
reason for existence except for the purpose of getting the better 
of a formula which is inadequate for present-day conditions of 
motor car engine manufacturing. The ordinary purchaser can 
always reckon that his tire bill will go up in accordance with 
the increased length of stroke. 

Of course, no doubt it will be argued by those interested in 
powerful four-cylinder engines why a long stroke is desirable, 
and I think the reason for those so interested saying this is 
simply that, area for area, a six-cylinder motor can be run to 
develop greater horsepower than a four-cylinder with a short 
stroke, so that for powerful cars six-cylinder engine gives you 
the advantage over the four-cylinder, as with the same size 
engine one can get more horsepower, and as this horsepower is 
divided into six units instead of four, tremendous saving on one's 
tire bill and wear and tear on the mechanism is achieved. 

I am sorry, in a way, when trying to obtain a really good 
formula for motor car competitions, that it brings out rather 
markedly the advantages of Mr. Napier's six-cylinder principle 
for motor cars, and this, no doubt, will have the effect of raising 
a lot of opposition of a commercial, but not scientific character. 
It remains to be seen what new objections will be raised. 



AN ARGUMENT FOR THE LONG STROKE IN MOTORS 



THE long stroke motor is distinctly advantageous, concludes 
Gerald Lavergne, after a close study in Omnia of the 
results obtained by all the most important European construct- 
ors. Its disadvantages, which may be summed up as increased 
area of the motor, increase in weight, increased losses in 
cooling (which can be diminished by the increase of the linear 
speed of the piston) are not to be compared with such ad- 
vantages as the more homogeneous formation of the charge, 
the more complete accomplishment of the various cycles, and 
especially the better utilization of the explosive stroke, decreased 
wear, higher compression and the advantages which arise from 
it. Experience has abundantly proved the advantage of a long 
stroke. The question is what figures to adopt. Though it would 
be presumptuous at the present time to definitely fix the ratio 
of bore to stroke, certain modifications can be made with 
advantage to the figures generally adopted. The ratio of 
maximum pressure developed by the explosion to the average 
pressure is usually 15; there would be an advantage in dimin- 
ishing this by reducing the piston area and increasing the stroke. 

The proportions of the explosive mixture are generally 13.5 
parts of air to one part of gasoline; the proportion might be 
increased to 15 parts of air. Thus, without fear of pre- 
ignition, the compression could be increased to 6 kilograms per 
square centimeter (85.3 pounds per square inch), or to 5 kilo- 
grams (71 pounds) for touring cars, in order to facilitate 
speeding up of the engine. 



The linear speed of the piston, which, as shown by the table 
of leading French motors, model 1906, oscillated between 141 
and 314 inches, increased to 472 inches per second in the single- 
cylinder Delage, which won the Grand Prix des Voiturettes. 
The speed could generally be carried to 310 to 390 inches a 
second. 

Finally the ratio of stroke to bore, as shown in the table, 
of all the models built by over thirty leading French con- 
structors has risen from 1.01 to 1.10 in 1906, to 1.11 to 1.20 ' n 
1908, and has been increased to 2 in the single-cylinder Sizaire- 
Naudin racer, which competed in the Grand Prix des Voiturettes. 
We believe this ratio could advantageously be carried to 140 for 
touring cars or to 1.60 for small bore engines. 

The following table shows the tendency of French and for- 
eign constructors in the matter of ratio of stroke to bore, the 
models of 1906 and 1908 being compared from data supplied 
by the constructors. 

French cars 1906 French Foreign 
Up to cars «™ 
, 6.21ns. 1908 .49* 
bore ' 

Number of builders 77 32 18 

Number of motors 77 126 67 

Percentage of short motors 10 25.6 I . 

Percentage of square motors 6 10. S ;-5 

Percentage of long motors 84 84.2 *}•{« 

Maximum ratio of stroke to bore.. 1 50 1.60 

Percentage of ra- ) above I SO i» 21.04 { 

tlos for (. from 1.80 to 1.21. . 9 17.4 « 

long motors. \ from 1.20 to 1.11.. 28 50.9 }J 

s J from 1.10 to 1.01.. 30 10.3 » 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MAN WHO DRIVES HIS CAR 



T ? first _, cases of *» table appeared in September 10 
I .ssue. All dealt with the failure of the motor to operate, 
either on account of faulty assembling or of defects in the 
carbureter or battery ignition. In the following cases are consid- 
ered further reasons for the failure of the motor to operate; 

CASE NO. 7 — MOTOR WILL NOT OPERATE. 
Known Quantities (involving the magneto). 



Bv THOS. J. FAY. E. K, P„ SJDE „ Sc nET v 0, Amumia z , Gnm 



(«) 
(») 
W 
(<0 
(0 
(/) 

(a) 
W 



Compression is normal. 
Carbureter in normal state. 
Timer in good order (battery ignition side). 
Battery ignition wiring in good order. 
Battery in good order. 
Spark coil in good order. 
Spark at the spark plugs. 
Magneto system will not work. 



Unknown Quantities (involving the magneto.) 

(o) Defective spark plug? 
(2>) Soot on spark plugs? 
(c) Magneto out of time? 

(<0 Secondary wiring leaks with compression (not shown 
in air) ? 

CASE NO. 8-MOTOR WILL NOT OPERATE. 
Known Quantities (involving the magneto). 

(0) Compression is normal. 

Carbureter in normal state. 
Timer in good order (battery side). 
Battery ignition wiring in good order. 
Battery in good order. 
Spark coil in good order. 
Magneto system will not work. 
No spark at the spark plugs. 



<*) 
(0 
(« 
(») 
(A) 
(0 
(/) 



Unknown Quantities (involving the magneto). 



(a) 
(») 

(0 
W) 

(') 
(/) 

(?) 
(A) 

(0 

(/) 
<*> 

(0 



Secondary wiring open circuit? 
Secondary wiring short circuited? 
Distributer contacts not bearing? 
Short circuited distributer? 

Primary contacts in distributer worn down and not mak- 
ing contact ? 
Wiring wrongly connected? 
Magneto wiring (armature) short circuited? 
Permanent magnets demagnetized? 
Driving mechanism adrift? 
Condenser defective? 
Ground connection open circuited? 
General leak due to oil and dirt? 



CASE NO. 10-MOTOR WILL NOT OPERATE 
Known Quantities (involving the cranking.) 

(*) Compression is normal. 
(») Carbureter in normal state. 
) C .[ ^ nit,on systems in good order. 
V«J Gasoline supply available. 
(0 Motor "back kicks." 

Unknown Quantities (involving the cranking). 

W Hot motor? 

Spark advanced? 

Lost motion in spark control system? 
Combustion chamber incrustation? 
Uetonating ingredients in gasoline? 
tt'gn compression and slow cranking? 
Timer adrift? 



(b) 
(0 
W) 

(*) 
(f) 

(9) 



InH « n °' Sy rUnnmg: fauIts in the dutch an ° transmission, 
and finally, causes for excessive cost of maintenance. The 
same course of procedure is followed; the known quantities or 
2T are ^.verified, and then, one by one. the unknown 
quantities are eliminated until the cause of the trouble appears. 

(A) Broken tooth in half-time gear? 
(») Camshaft out of true relation? 

CASE NO. 10— MOTOR RUNS NORMALLY. 
Known Quantities (involving the clutch), 
(a) The clutch holds. 
(6) Impediment to speed changing lever. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the clutch), 
(a) Kink in the sliding gear shaft? 
(&) Bunged-up gear teeth? 

(f) Linkage adrift? 
(<f) Sticky bearing? 
(<) Broken lever? 

(/) Broken or sprung gear case? 

(g) Congealed oil in sliding mechanism? 
(A) Lost keys? 

(i) Dry surfaces (no oil)? 

CASE NO. 11— MOTOR RUNS NORMALLY. 
Known Quantities (involving the gears), 
(a) Change speed lever is free, 
(d) Clutch movement is free, 
(f) Clutch holds. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the gears), 

(a) Key out of a gear? 

(2>) Stripped gear? 

(c) Shaft spread? 

(d) Shaft twisted off? (Planetary especially.) 
(«) Gears slide by? 

(/) Broken linkage? 

CASE NO. la-MOTOR RUNS NORMALLY. 
Known Quantities (involving the clutch). 

(a) The change speed lever is free. 
(6) Clutch movement is free, 
(c) The clutch does not hold. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the clutch). 

(o) The leather facing is oily? 

(6) The leather facing is charred? 

(f) The leather is hard and does not press uniformly? 
(rf) The clutch spring is weak? 

(*) The clutch is out of alignment? 

(/) The sliding bearings are dry? 

(g) The clutch is worn and will not advance to a bearing? 
(A) Clutch band broken? 

(*') Clutch lever bent? 

(/) Dog bent or worn? 

(*) Toggle with excessive lost motion? 

(/) 1 Foot lever strikes deck? 

(m) Take-up all in? 

(») Disc facings worn out? 

(0) Discs adrift from keys? 

(p) Cork inserts worn below surfaces? 

(q) Gutch cone worn? 

(r) Wedge cut away? 

(j) Screw worn? 

(r) Excessive oil? 

(«) Dirt impediment? 
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(») Take-up backs off? 

(a/) Chassis lateral backs away from strain? 

(#) Spiral band too long? 

(31) Affected by centrifugal force? 

(2) Brakes either on or too tightly adjusted? 

CASE NO. 13— MOTOR RUNS NORMALLY. 
Known Quantities (involving the clutch). 
(0) The change speed lever is free. 
(6) The clutch sticks. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the clutch). 

(o) "Frozen" shaft? 

(ft) Lack of lubrication? 

(r ) Congealed oil (cold weather) ? 

(rf) Sag in chassis frame? 

(<f) Shaft twisted? 

(/) Spring broken? 

(g) Disc deformed? 

(A) Broken motor or gearcase arm? 

(«') Deformed driving arm? 

(/) Thickened leather or other facings of disc clutches? 

(ft) Damage due to thrust? 

(/) Bent crankshaft? 

(m) Bent planetary shaft? 

(») Deformed linkages? 

(0) Stuck "dogs"? 
(p) Worn screw? 

(g) Tight spiral band? 

(r) Dent in housing? 

(1) Shifted motor? 

(/) Shifted transmission? 

(«) Dirt (foreign substances) ? 

(w) Bent foot pedal? 

(«/) Insecure locking devices? 

(x) Centrifugal force? 

(y) Torn leather facing of cone clutch? 

(«) Worn faces changing the distance of travel? 

CASE NO. 14— MOTOR RUNS NOISY. 
Known Quantities (involving the motor). 

(a) Compression moderate. 

(&) Runs hot on retarded spark. 

(c) Knocks badly on long grade. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the motor), 
(a) Carbureter delivers rich mixture. 
(6) Excessive lubrication. 

(c) Poor selection of lubricant. 
(<i) Cooling system inefficient. 

(e) Carbon deposit in cylinders. 

CASE NO. is— MOTOR RUNS NOISY. 
Known Quantities (involving the motor). 

(a) Compression moderate. 
(&) Lubrication good. 

(f) Cooling system efficient. 

(d) Carbureter working correctly. 

(e) Timing correct. 

(/) Knocks at the higher speed range. 

Unknown Quantities (involving the motor). 

(a) Pistons a loose fit? 

(6) Pistons worn? 

(c) Piston pin bearing slack? 

(<f) Crank pin bearings slack? 

(e) Main bearings slack? 

(/) Crankshaft bent, imparting side shake to connecting rod? 

(g) Crankshaft end motion? 

(ft) Valve clatter due to strong springs? 

(») Valve clatter due to wear in guides? 

(/) Loose valve lifts or tappets? 



(ft) Loose half-time gears? 

(0 Camshaft twisted? 

(m) Timing deranged? 

(«) Flywheel loose on crankshaft? 

(0) Clutch scraping? 

(p) Connecting rod striking crankcase? 

(<j) Stray bolt or nut adrift in crankcase? 

(r) Wheezing of air or mixture through open seams? 

(j) Exhaust manifold open at joints or elsewhere? 

(1) Dry bearings due to lack of oil? 
(«) Cylinder loose? 

(v) Fan striking cooler (common) ? 
(to) Lost motion in timer? 

(*) Magneto armature striking? 

(y) Flywheel scraping on pan? 

(«) Water pump worn? 

CASE NO. 16 — MOTOR RUNS NORMALLY.* 
Known Quantities (involving noise). * 

(a) Car standing, motor runs noiselessly, 
(i) Car running, motor runs noiselessly. 

(c) Car runs noiselessly, direct on the high. 

(d) Excessive noise on low gears. 

Unknown Quantities (involving noise). 

(0) Gears not set to the pitch line? 
(6) Gears not properly shaped? 

(c) Pitch line velocity of gears too high? 

(<f) Gear teeth bunged up? 

(e) Gearshafts loose in bearings? 
(/) Oil leaked out (planetary)? 
(g) Transmission case full of grit? 

(A) Shaft end motion (thrust bearing not adjusted)? 

CASE NO. 17— MOTOR RUNS NORMALLY. 
Known Quantities (involving noise). 

(») Car standing still, motor runs noiselessly. 

(b) Car in motion, motor runs noiselessly. 

(c) Car makes noise on all gears. 

Unknown Quantities (involving noise). 

(a) All possibilities of case seventeen? 

(6) Bevel gears not adjusted? 

(c) Bevel gears not properly shaped? 

(rf) Bevel gears not lubricated? 

(e) Compensating gears deranged? 

(/) Lost motion in live axle? 

(g) Universal joints worn? 

(ft) Wheel bearings loose? 

(1) Sprockets worn? 

(/) Slack sprocket chains? 

(ft) Lost motion in radius rods? 

(/) Lost motion in distance rods? 

(m) Propeller shaft twisted? 

(») Jackshaft twisted? 

(0) Loose spring shackles? 

(P) Steering linkages loose? 

(9) Steering knuckle, lost motion? 

(>■) Lost motion in steering gear? 

(.s) Flapping mudguard? 

(0 Loose hood? 

(«) Loose apron? 

(z>) Squeaks for oil in small bearings? 
(to) Body loose on chassis frame? 
(*) Click of roller bearing washers? 
(y) Spring clamps loose? 
(«) Shock absorbers loose? 

•Note.— In some cars the direct Is on the third speed, In othera 
on the fourth, and there are some designed to give direct drive on 
both third and fourth. It will be understood that "direct drive" 
as implied In such cases Is a play on language. It is direct as re- 
gards the change-gears only. The drive through the bevel gear* 
is not eliminated. 
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CASE NO. 18— THE CAR RUNS NORMALLY. 
Known Quantities (involving maintenance). 

(a) The motor is sweet running. 

(b) The transmission is adequate and silent. 

(c) The compensation (differential) serves the purpose. 

(d) The live rear axle is silent and satisfactory, 
(c) The sprockets are silent and satisfactory. 
(/) The propeller shaft performs properly. 

(g) The wheels are of adequate diameter and strength. 
(A) The steering is irreversible and steady, 
(i) The gear ratio is appropriate to the motor. 
(;') The cooling system is efficient. 
(*) The brakes are powerful and dependable. 
(0 The lubrication is profuse and dependable. 
(m) The ignition is adequate and free from petty annoy- 
ances. 

(«) Protection from dust and the elements, complete. 
(0) The tire equipment is good and satisfactory. 
(/>) The carbureter works under all conditions. 
(<;) The fuel supply is adequate. 

(r) The spring suspension is flexible and satisfactory. 
(s) The lighting equipment is efficient and dependable. 
(0 The clutch is not "fierce." 
(«) The clutch will hold. 

(v) The bearings are of adequate dimensions for the work. 
(w) The chassis frame is rigid and strong, 
(.r) The universal joints are strong and free from lost mo- 
tion. 

(y) The battery equipment is of ample capacity, 
(s) The tool kit is complete and appropriate. 
Unknown Quantities (involving maintenance). 
(0) The oil will become acid and etch the polished surfaces? 
(b) The "decarbonizer" will attack the cylinder surfaces? 
U) The "dope" in the fuel will etch the cylinder surfaces? 
(rf) The "inflating gas" will deteriorate the tires? 
(e) Open wounds in the tires will let dampness into the 

fabric and enable mildew to attack the same? 
(/) The leather facings will be burnt if the clutch is per- 
mitted to slip? 

(9) The fiber facings on the brakes will burn out if the 
brakes are kept "on" while the car is in motion? 



(A) The sprocket chains will wear out if they are not kept 
clean and lubricated? 

(») The transmission will be noisy if "grease" is not used? 

(/) The grease in the transmission will do damage if it is 
not changed regularly? 

(*) The lubricating oil loses its lubricating properties ? 

(/) The "clash gears" will be bunged up if the shifting is 
carelessly performed? 

(»t) The springs will deteriorate if they are not kept oiled? 

(») The crankshaft will deteriorate the more quickly if the 
motor is "raced"? 

(o) Excess lubrication will end in carbon deposits? 

(/>) Excess gasoline defeats power and increases cost? 

(9) A steady gait ends in the greatest average speed? 

(r) The car deterioration increases enormously with speeding 
for short distances, only to violently apply the brakes 
thus alternating between fast and slow? 

(f) Parts subjected to "shock" will deteriorate in that the 
metal is rendered crystalline; the more quickly if 
the car is abused? 

(0 Mud left on the body over night takes varnish off with it 
the next morning? 

(«) Negotiating curves at high speed does much damage? 

(v) A maker's guarantee is of no value to a reckless owner? 
(ac) "When the cat is away the mouse will play." The 
chauffeur does not own the car ? 

(x) Wet rubber cuts easily. Be careful on sloppy roads? 

(y) Noise in a car is like pain in a man. It indicates some 
derangement to be looked after before it is too late? 

(*) In relation to (a), (6), (c) and (rf), it is to say, if the 
several products referred to are not appropriate, the 
owner of a car must assure himself of the charac- 
teristics of such products before he takes a chance, 
for, when the damage is done, he will have to pay 
the score? 

In conclusion, it may be well to say, the "known quantities" 
as herein referred to are distinguished from the "unknown 
quantities" in that the first named are certain of identification, 
while the second are possible and to be looked for; in many 
cases, the sequences. The unknown quantities (so-called) are put 
as questions, under the circumstances, and are to be worked 
through and corrected until the trouble is cured. 



EFFECT OF THE SPARE WHEEL ON THE HUB BEARINGS 



By HENRY HESS. 



HpHERE is a condition accompanying the use of the spare 
wheel of that type which is attached to the rim of the 
regular wheel, such as the Stepney, Burrowes, etc., which is 
not as yet generally recognized, but is of decided importance, 
namely, that the use of these wheels will in many cases affect 



f 




Fig. 1 



Fig. 2 



Digram Showing Load Line with and without Spare Wheel. 

the safety of the wheel bearings very considerably, even 
me extent of positively endangering them. 

tr«!f J !t * r01 ! gh dia « ram indicating the center line of the 
•read of the regular wheel with reference to the usual arrange- 



to 



ment of the ball bearings in the hub. As the plane of the tread 
passes between them the load sustained by the wheel is divided 
between the two bearings in inverse proportion to the dis- 
tances A and B. The bearings are selected for corresponding 
carrying capacities. 

The use of a spare wheel changes the conditions to those in- 
dicated in Fig. 2. Here the dotted line is the plane of the 
regular wheel, as in Fig. 1, but as this wheel no longer carries 
any load it does not come into consideration. The full vertical 
line represents the plane of the spare wheel tread; depending 
upon the size of the tires and the relative location of the 
bearings, this line may fall within the small outer bearing, in 
line with it, or even beyond it. In every case the distance B 
is greatly shortened, with a corresponding increase of load on 
the outer bearing. This makes the load much larger than 
originally contemplated, and in all likelihood sufficiently so 
as to seriously endanger the bearing. 

If a spare wheel of this type is to be used, then such use 
should be restricted to the unavoidable minimum for getting 
home, and even then cautious driving to avoid all sudden 
strains is imperative. Undoubtedly these wheels fill a real need, 
but the user should remember that a broken bearing is not 
nearly so easy to repair as a puncture. 
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WRINKLES OF INTEREST TO THE AUTOIST 




For Testing Spark Plugs. 



WHERE a high-tension magneto is employed for ignition, 
it is rather difficult to test the spark plugs in order to 
find which one is misfiring, particularly when the autoist is not 
sufficiently familiar with the mechanism of the magneto and its 
internal- connections to figure it out on the latter. Of course, 

on a coil and bat- 
tery system it is 
easy enough to 
hold down one of 
the vibrators at a 
time, taking each 
cylinder in turn 
and thus locating 
the trouble. Or 
where a dual sys- 
tem of ignition 
using a set of ac- 
cumulators and a 
high-tension mag- 
neto operates 
through the same 
set of plugs, it is 
not at all difficult 
to locate plug 
troubles, as the 
battery side may be resorted to, using the coil vibrators in the 
usual manner. But it is frequently the case that either a single, 
non-vibrating coil is employed, or there are two entirely inde- 
pendent sets of spark plugs. For testing the plugs under such 
conditions the simple device shown in the illustration will be 
found very convenient. To make this, take a piece of stiff wire, 
A, several inches in length and bend in a half circle as indicated. 
At its center fasten a handle, which for convenience sake must 
be of insulating material, otherwise it will be not a pleasant 
device to use. The handle from a discarded knife switch will 
serve the purpose admirably, although a wooden one will do 
equally well where 

it is kept dry. To ^#* #> \ 
test a plug with 
the aid of this 
little device, it is 
only necessary to 
bring one end of 
it in contact with 
the binding post 
on the plug while 
the other is allow- 
ed to rest against 
the cylinder, or for 
that matter any 
other part of the 
motor, as it serves 
to short-circuit the 
plug to which it is 
applied, so that if 
the other three cyl- 
inders fire regu- 
larly during the 

operation, the plug under test is the one at fault and should be 
removed. The testing operation may be carried out very quickly. 

A Handy Gauge of Home Make. 

To tell how much gasoline there is in the tank is always a 
matter of guesswork, and a stick is not always handy An easy 
way to make a gauge that is always reliable is as follows: Drill 
a hole in the tank cap A near the edge, and get a strong and 
stiff piece of wire B, long enough to reach to the bottom of the 
tank A. Bend one end at right angles about V/ 2 inches long 




Details of the Float Mechanism. 



and make a small eye C, on the end. Get a small cork D, and 
in the center of it put a piece of tubing so it will slide up and 
down freely. Put the cork on the wire and put it in the tank. Stick 
the wire through the hole in the cap, and see that the wire is 
straight up and down and that the end of the wire with the 
bend in it is on the bottom of the tank. Solder the wire to the 
cap A, where it is. Get another wire E, as stiff as the other one 
and bend it as illustrated. Fasten on the other one. A catch 
should be soldered 
on the top of cap 
A, to hold the 
wire against the 
cork when it is 
drawn out. Before 
the cap is unscrew- 
ed to see how much 
gasoline is in the 
tank, pull the wire 
lever F, as in- 
dicated by arrow 
in plan view, over 
on the catch on the 
cap A. This done, 
the wire will hold 
the cork D at the 
height the gasoline 
is, making a very 
easy way to find 
out how much 
gasoline there is in 
the tank. 

Simple Power 
Pump. 

Out of an oak 
board i inch thick 
cut a disk A, 7 
inches in diameter, 
drill a J^-inch hole 
in the exact center. 
Put it on a lathe 
and turn the edge 
true. Next cut an oak strip B, 18 inches long and \ l A inch wide; 
turn a handle C, on one end, and on the other end fix a handle 
as shown. Now with a ^-inch bolt zH inches long fasten disk 
to oak strip with a washer between. Next get a good strong, 
and rather short bicycle pump D, and fasten to support E. Make 
a head F, on the end of the piston rod, with a hole through it, 
and with a strong wood screw fasten it to the disk A about Yt 
inch from the edge. Be sure the piston reaches the bottom of the 
cylinder before the piston rod is cut the right length. The 
cylinder must be pivoted at the end E, so it can move back and 
forth when the disk A, revolves when it is held against a rear 
wheel. Fasten a rubber tube to the pump long enough to reach 
all the wheels, with a valve connection on the end ; jack up one 
of the back wheels, throw in the low gear and hold the disk 
against the tire, and the pump will do the rest. 

Avoid Using Abrasive Tools. 

One of the commonest failings of the amateur autoist is to 
resort to the pipe wrench or the gas pipe pliers to loosen a re- 
fractory nut or connection, but any man who takes pride in the 
appearance of his motor and its fittings will avoid this religiously 
as one of the most important of the many "Don'ts." Such tools 
were never intended to turn nuts or similar fittings, and, as they 
only grip by sinking into the metal, the slightest slip means an 
abrasion of the metal that cannot be remedied. Square and 
hexagonal nuts soon become round and then shapeless, while 
tubing is hopelessly marred. 




Construction of the Power Pump. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT IOWA LAWS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,541.]— I would like to know where one can obtain a book con- 
taining the automobile laws of Iowa or laws on the right of way 
I want to know this especially: an automobUlst comes up behind 
a team and blows his horn; the team keeps the road, and, as tne 
automobile turns out to pass, the driver waves his hand as a 
signal to stop; If the automobUlst keeps on, Is he responsible for 
damages In case the horses are scared? 

I also want to know how to figure horsepower by the A. L. A M 

,0 " nuIa - R. F. JOHNSTON. 

Farragut, la. 

Information about the Iowa automobile laws can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of State, Des Moines. We do not 
know whether it is published in book form, however. Sec- 
tion 9 of the law of 1004 reads: "Any person operating a 
motor vehicle shall, at request or on signal by putting up 
the hand, from a person riding or driving a restless horse 
or other draft or domestic animals, bring such motor vehicle 
immediately to a stop, and, if traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion, remain stationary, so long as may be reasonable to allow 
such horse or animals to pass, and if traveling in the same 
direction, use reasonable caution in passing such horse or 
animals, and the operator and occupants of any motor vehicle 
shall render necessary assistance to the party having in 
charge said horse or other draft animal so passing." Noth- 
ing is said about responsibility for accidents. 

The A. L. A. M. formula is bore of cylinders in inches, 
squared, times number of cylinders, divided by two and one- 
half, equals horsepower. 



BATTERY WIRING AND LUBRICATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,542.]— 1. When using eight dry cells, should they be con- 
nected In series parallel, or In sets of four each connected series 
multiple? 

2. My double-opposed motor runs much quieter when the crank- 
case Is filled with oil to the extent that the exhaust smokes. By 
attaching baffle plates to the cylinders could this same oil level be 
maintained without the oil reaching the combustion chamber to 
sucn an extent, and If so, how should the baffle plates be made 
andattached? SUBSCRIBER. 

Columbia, Tenn. 

The best arrangement is the series-multiple, as shown in 
™s diagram on page 297 of The Automobile of August 27. 
This wiring gives the voltage of four cells, that is, from four to 
six volts, and the amperage of two. Series-parallel and series- 
multiple are one and the same thing. Putting all eight cells in 
series would be apt to injure the coils and their vibrators. 

The baffle plates would not do much good on a horizontal 
«ngme, as when the oil reached any considerable height in 
he crankcase it would begin to flow through the slot for 
he connecting rod. In a vertical motor only the splash has 
to be considered, and here the baffle plates are very effective, 
ine best plan would be to find the cause of the noise and 
correct it, instead of trying to muffle it with the oil. Very 
"kely the connecting rod big ends need adjustment. 



WHEN DO THE FACTORIES WORK HARDEST? 

Mltor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

the 1, a 4 u 3 t^?Kn ril1 ! a discussl °n, the question arose as to whether 
month" ?Z 16 ' actorles ar 9 ™hed harder during the Summer 
Cuts £ the Pal1 a -a Winter. Will you kindly settle the 

UnciLn, yom oplnlcm on the ""me? 

Unca^,,, CQnn m HORENSTEIN. 

mnrh J .-. ea . SOn de P ends '"ge'y on the factory, but it is 
much more l.kely to come in the Winter than in the Summer, 
cause most buyers want their cars delivered in the Spring, 
and h? arg f[ factori «. however, work on a regular schedule 
and have ne "her rushes nor lay-offs. 



A CURE WITHOUT AN EXPLANATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

-T ll J t m 7\ haV ° read wlth Kreat tote""* Letter No. 1629, under 
setters Interesting and Instructive" In your issue of September 3. 
as 1 experienced exactly the same trouble, which was finally cor- 
rected after two months of experimenting. The float feed car- 
bureter with motal float on my four-cylinder car persistently 
dripped gasoline after the engine was stopped, although I was 
absolutely certain that the valve was tight. I purchased a new 
float and this did not correct the difficulty, and after lowering the 
level by small increments finally gave up and returned the complete 
carbureter to the factory for repair. When received and Installed 
the trouble was worse than ever. Against the advice' of other 
motorists I began experimenting by adding weight to the float by 
means of wire wound about body, and after a few trials found that 
this completely overcame the dripping. I then removed the wire 
and after carefully weighing it on delicate scales, flowed an eo.ual 
amount of solder on the bottom of float and have since had no 
trouble whatever. This method has recently been applied to another 
curbureter suffering with same symptoms and again effected a 
permanent cure. E. M. KINNEY. 

Schenectady, N. T. 

We have no doubt as to the permanency or effectiveness of the 
cure, which you state was accomplished in two separate cases on 
different carbureters, but must acknowledge ourselves at a loss as 
to the principle on which the remedy was applied. In other 
words, we find it difficult to understand why, when a certain 
level of gasoline in the float chamber causes the carbureter to 
drip after the engine is stopped, raising that level should prevent 
the dripping. Exactly what causes the dripping in the first place 
does not seem to have been settled, or in fact, any explanation 
attempted. It may be that the hot manifold continues to vapor- 
ize gasoline after the motor stops, and having no outlet this 
condenses and then drips out as the metal gets cold, but such 
an explanation is not plausible in view of the cure effected by 
means of raising the level, as this would only tend to aggravate 
matters. We would like to hear more about the case, as well as 
from other readers who have had similar experiences. 



MR. DURYEA ON VARIED SUBJECTS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE': 

[1,645.]— I fear your zeal In defense of the four-cylinder form 
has led you Into more grievous error than my defense of the three 
showed. Tour statement that the difference between one-ninth 
and one-sixteenth Is 40 per cent, reminds me of the Pennsylvania 
Dutchman who leased his farm for oil purposes and was to receive 
one-eighth of the oil as rental. This looked like so small a part of 
the wealth boiling out of his ground that his cupidity would not let 
him rest, so he asked for a new contract, and after some talking an 
Ironclad one granting him a rental of one-twelfth was executed. It 
took a lot of explanation to make clear to him that he now got less 
than before, and he exclaimed: "Well! I never knew before that 
eight was more than twelve." 

The difference Is less than five per cent., which amount is so 
small that many people cannot notice It. An expert in such mat- 
ters can by actual test notice two per cent, difference In vibration, 
but this Is only possible at slow speeds when the impulses are far 
apart. At the speeds now commonly used, with other things iden- 
tical except that the three-cylinder for a given power must be a 
little larger than the four and have a slightly larger flywheel, very 
few people can tell by riding In the vehicle which motor Is pulling 
them. 

High compressions are not so common as they were a few years 
ago, and the fact that the public uses anything does not prove It 
best. As a matter of fact the masses are nearly always behind. 
Most of'them are still using horses. 

Say to "Inventor" that the belt drive Is a delusion. The way 
those belts will run off the pulleys on bad roads will surprise him. 
They are flne in a shop where things stay in line, but on the roads 
found In America the belts are in the wrong place when hard work 
is to be done. Duryeas were belt-driven for a while because the 
public asked us why we did not use this "simple system" instead 
of the splendid spur gear and Individual system adopted by us in 
'93. The public Is slowly learning what It ought to have, and when 
It does learn as much on this subject as the makers know then it 
will be proper to give It what it wants; but In the years gone by 
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every attempt to give what was wanted even though wrong has 
been bad for somebody or other In practically every instance. 

If Mr. Waldln will grind the float valve he will stop the dripping 
from his carbureter. The float has very little lifting ability and so 
does not force the valve onto its seat very effectively. This neces- 
sitates most careful grinding. If a little trace of soap is on the 
seat it will hold better. I favor a valve point as small as possible, 
so that the float can work to the best advantage. 

Without wishing to appear as criticizing Mr. Fay's able and In- 
structive article, I call attention to the fact that the "Times-Herald" 
contest at Chicago in 1895 was won by a Duryea having a spray 
carbureter and Duryea rigs that used this device for several years 
before this. The fuel tank In most of the early Duryeas was placed 
where any leak could not drop on the motor, and this meant under 
the floor, so a pump was used to raise the fuel to the carbureter, 
which was near the engine, where It was warm. The float was 
adopted in 1897, and the auxiliary air valve in '98. 

I feel sure Mr. Fay's remarks do not apply to the type of car- 
bureter used on the Duryea rigs all these years. They have usually 
been open so the spray could be seen by looking into the open end 
and the fan shape of the particles of liquid as they left the small 
nozzle showed very plainly that there Tvas no stream. The passing 
air travels so much faster than the liquid at that point that it tears 
off each projecting particle of liquid and carries It away as a small 
spray globule. This was easily proved by detaching the suction 
pipe and blowing through the carbureter. 

If the carbureter was capable of doing its duty, each puff of one's 
breath would produce a fog so fine that it could not be seen unless 
in good light, although one's hand would wet quickly If held in 
line. If there were large drops present the carbureter had some 
fault which could usually be seen. I am not able to understand 
why there should be any difference in the performance of the car- 
bureter when sucked through and blown through. The air moves 
as a result of a difference in pressure on opposite ends of the air 
passage, and if there is no connection with the gasoline surface 
the fact that these pressures are slightly nearer to atmospheric in 
one case than in the other can certainly not produce a spray in one 
case and a stream In the other, as is asserted. 

CHAS. E. DURYEA. 

Reading, Fa. 

Mr. Duryea's arithmetic is startling, to say the least, and it 
would be very interesting to know how he arrived at the con- 
clusion that the difference between one-ninth and one-sixteenth 
is only five per cent. However, until he brings forward some 
additional proof we shall stick to our original assertion that the 
difference is 40, or, to be exact, 43.75 per cent. For the rest, we 
have a great deal of faith in public opinion. It has been found 
right many more times than wrong, and usually has pretty good 
foundation for its decisions. 



AUTO NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,546.] — I am a subscriber to both your magazines, "The Auto- 
mobile" and "Motor Age," and read them with interest, but very 
seldom see anything In them from this section of the South, and 
would like to state that we are not altogether dead to the automo- 
bile world. 

We have a little city of 50,000 inhabitants, and among them a 
number of automobile enthusiasts. There are about 200 cars 
registered In the city; among them are the Oldsmoblle, White, 
Franklin, Maxwell, Buick, Mitchell, Thomas, Chalmers-Detroit, 
Ford, Blanchl, Elmore, Matheson, Packard, Peerless, Stevens, Pope- 
Toledo, Rambler, Studebaker, Holsman, Schacht, Babcock, Pope- 
Waverly, and others. 

There are two up-to-date garages in the city and several repair 
shops, and all of them have experienced mechanics and turn out 
good work. The roads in the county are in very fair shape and 
with a little work could be put in good condition. Mr. Lamar of 
this city, who drives an Oldsmoblle roadster, has just completed 
a run from Macon, Ga., to Lansing, Mich., and return, a distance 
of over 3,200 miles, without any mishap, and reports a great trip. 
The outlook for the fall and winter auto trade here Is good, and 
I think the agents here will do fine business. 

Macon, Ga. S. R. JAQUES, JR. 

If it is seldom that the South is heard from, it is evidently 
not because there is a dearth of automobiles there, to judge from 
your letter, but simply because the doings of their owners are not 
allowed to find their way over the "line." On this account, 
people are apt to come to the conclusion that there is little auto- 
mobile news from the "land of cotton" because there are no 
automobiles down there to hear about. The chief thing lacking 
appears to be a live press agent. We would be only too glad to 
publish more news about the auto enthusiasts in the South. 



IDEAL CARS ARE STILL POPULAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,547.]— Unless you have rung the bell on "Ideal cars," I should 
like to submit one. Let It be understood that this Is primarily 
a touring car. It is doubtful if any man could get up a car Ideal 
for all purposes. Specifications: 

Body — Straight line, five passengers, touring, metal. 

Wheelbase — 124 Inches. 

Tires — Front and rear, 36 by 4 1-2; demountable rims. 
Axles — I beam front and rear. 

Drive — Double side chains with mud-proof, dust-proof, and oil- 
tight metal chain case, something similar to that on the Chadwlck 
Great Six. 

Springs — Front, semi-elllptlc, with side rail attachment for rear 
ends as on 1908 60-horsepower American Tourist; rear, platform. 
Steering — Thread and nut, 17-lnch wheel. 

Cooling — Water, flat tube radiator, modified square in shape 
(American Tourist) to allow of greatest capacity within given 
limits. 

Brakes — Three sets; regular hand and foot brakes, both being 
internal expanding, side by side in wide drums on rear wheels, as 
on the American Roadster, and an extra foot brake on the Jack- 
shaft, not to be used regularly, in order to save the chains. 

Motor— Four-cycle with four offset cylinders cast In pairs. Valves 
large, though all on same side. Bore, 5 1-4; stroke, 5 1-2 (Ameri- 
can Roadster). 

Ignition— Double Jump spark with high tension magneto and 
battery systems. 

Lubrication — Splash, force feed. Pipes to cylinder walls and 
two to crankcase, divided Into two separate compartments, as on 
Peerless. 

Clutch— Disc, Stevens-Duryea type. 

Flexible Joints— Two between clutch and transmission, similar 
to arrangement on Peerless. 

Transmission — Four-speed selective, with direct drive on both 
third and fourth speeds as on 1908 40-45 Isotta Fraschinl. 

Bearings — All ball, except engine, which should be plain. 

The ideal touring car should be chain driven, because when 
chains are encased as specified, none of the objections usually urged 
against this type apply, and because this construction Is lighter 
and gives a better weight distribution, meaning less wear on tires, 
especially rear ones, and a car that rides better and behaves better 
generally on anything but perfect roads. 

Furthermore, this construction admits of the type of transmis- 
sion specified, highly desirable for a touring car, to be used In 
mountainous as well as level country, and permits of the unit con- 
struction of the transmission and driving gears, the advantages ol 
which have been so extolled lately without resorting to the ex- 
pedient, monstrous on a high-powered touring car, of mounting the 
transmission on the rear axle, as on some shaft-driven cars to-day. 

Touring by Americans of America, where we cannot hope to have 
consistently good roads for many, many years, is Just beginning to 
be popular. American manufacturers are, therefore, making a mis- 
take In accepting as final the present popularity of the shaft-driven 
type, acquired by the use of cars ior by far the most part, for 
pleasure driving In and around cities and suburbs. Instead they 
should exercise a little Ingenuity to develop a satisfactory chain 
case, thereby perfecting the superior type of vehicle for touring, 
if. in fact, not all purposes, and one for which there will be a great 
demand when its advantages are more universally understood and 
after automobllists generally have had more experience with our 
country roads. DEMAREST LLOYD. 

Redstone, N. H. 

Your specifications are certainly specific enough. We think, 
however, that you will find several cars on the market which 
conform pretty closely to your principal requirements. 



A YOUTHFUL AUTOIST FROM KENTUCKY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

IW«-J— I am a little girl eleven years old. I have just been 
reading in papa's Journal about Miss Bernlce Haynes driving ' 
car, and I was very much interested. I have been driving papa' 3 
car a little ever since I was eight years old, and. like Miss Haynes, 
1 began by driving around the block alone on the low gear, and 
now mamma and I go most anywhere by ourselves over our 
beautiful Kentucky roads. "Dad" Insists on the engine being 
Mopped whenever we leave the car, so I think I can give Miss 
tiaynes a pointer on getting it started. I find a place to stop with 
the cars head a little down hill, and, when we get ready to start, 
turn on the switch with the spark lever well back, throw off the 
crake, and, when we get going some, throw in the high gear, and 
away we go without cranking. 

tv,™ ,f^ ys he vouli rather fust us out with "Old Cadillac" 

, h a hor »e, and I have never been towed in. Papa 
teaching me how to care for the engine and make adjustments, and 
4™^!""* 80 1 und «-stand » Pretty well. 



Versailles. Ky. 



NATALIE H. BROTHER. 
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1909 Model of American Locomotive Oar, fitted with Close-coupled Body. 



THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CAR FOR NEXT YEAR 



THOSE who have been interested in the product of the 
American Locomotive Company and the progress of Amer- 
ican manufacturers will be glad to learn of the new policy and 
prices for 1909. Manager James Joyce made the statement that 
hereafter no Berliet cars would be made in this country, although 
the American Locomotive car from the same factory at Provi- 
dence will be practically the same car in design and material. The 
name will be different, but otherwise it will be unchanged except 
by improvements in details. The Locomotive Company made the 
three-year contract with the French manufacturers in order that 
they might purchase experience, and it was not to be expected 
that the contract would be renewed. They feel that during 
this time they have accomplished their object with a perfect 
organization and can now do better working independently. 
The terms of the contract — it is important to note — permit the 



American Locomotive Company to perpetuate in its future 
models any of the features of the French design used during the 
life of the contract. On the other hand, the contract required 
so close a duplication of the French model that certain desirable 
changes, making it more suited to this country, were prohibited. 
It will now be possible to make all these adaptations and at the 
same time retain the design and maintain the high quality. 

Relieved from the payment of royalty and free to market its 
product under its own name and on its own terms, they have 
been able to make a large reduction in prices, so that now the 
American Locomotive car will be about the same as the ordinary 
high-grade American car. The six-cylinder car at $6,000, the 40- 
horsepower car at $5,000, the town car at $4,500, and a cab at 
$3.35° present a fine line of automobiles with the prestige of an 
old-established company with $50,000,000 capital. 



CARBONIC ACID AS A TIRE INFLATOR. 

Paris, Sept. 10. — Carbonic acid is worthless for inflating pneu- 
matic tires, declares a Michelin expert. In view of a certain 
revival in the use of this gas for purposes of inflation, careful 
experiments have been made at the Cleremont-Ferrand factory 
in order to accurately test the length of inflation of tires pumped 
up with atmospheric air and with carbonic acid gas. Six dif- 
ferent air chambers of one, two and three millimeters thick- 
ness were inflated, one of each having atmospheric air pumped 
into it to a pressure of 6.6 pounds, and three others taking car- 
bonic acid to the same extent. They were left under observation 
for 72 hours, when it was discovered that their degree of in- 
flation was as follows : 

T JJf t k ? css Inflated with Inflated with 

1 atmospheric air. carbonic acid gas. 

I 2 me J er 6.9 pounds. 1.3 pounds. 

i Si ! me 5 ers 6.3 poundfil t. 8 pounds. 

3 millimeters 6.4 pounds. 2.3 pounds. 

The experiment was made in an atmosphere of 64 to 68 de- 
grees Fahr. A similar experiment with the same initial pressure 
but with the exterior air at 95 to 102 degrees Fahr. was even 
more in favor of natural air as a tire inflater, the results being: 

T of C uSl BB Inflated with Inflated with 

1 niimJ-.. atmospheric air. carbonic acid gas. 

2 ml m fl er 36 Pounds. 0 pounds. 

3 ml mSSi " *■* Pounds. .2 pounds (about) 

3 millimeter 5.4 £ ounas . .3 to .4 pounds. 



EXPORTS SHOW SLIGHT FALLING OFF. 

According to the Government reports for July, the number 
of automobiles shipped abroad by American manufacturers for 
the seven months of 1908 ending with July is considerably 
below the number for the corresponding period of 1907. It is 
worthy of note that, even with this falling off in the number 
shipped to foreign users, the grade of machines seems to have 
been of a much higher class, for during the first seven months 
of 1907 the custom records show that 2,052 machines having a 
total valuation of $3,825,969, while for a like period this year 
only 1,528 machines were sent abroad, but their total valuation 
of $3,225,166 is nearly equal to that of 1907. From these figures 
we are led to infer that the higher classed American product is 
meeting with increased favor across the water. As regards the 
automobile trade of foreign makers in this country there seems 
to be little change in the amount of business they are doing 
here, so far as the number of machines is concerned, although 
the figures show a very substantial falling off in their total 
value, during the first seven months of 1907 the foreign manu- 
facturers imported 559 machines, valued at $1,827,590, and for 
the same period this year 558 machines, valued at $1,170,624. 
France, as usual, leads the list of foreign countries shipping to 
this side, with over 400 cars for these seven months, both last 
vear and this. 
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AUTOMOBILE WAGONS TO CARRY AUTOS. 

Paris, Sept. 10. — Automobiles requiring to be shipped from 
one end of France to the other need no longer be mounted on 
an open truck and covered with a tarpaulin if the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranee Railroad is used. This company has just had 
constructed eighty special covered wagons specially designed 
for the transportation of automobiles. Entrance is at each 
end by full hinged doors opening outwards, sliding side doors 
being also provided for the entrance of persons only. The 
interior of each wagon is so fitted that the largest or the 
smallest automobile can be secured in a few minutes, without 
any possibility of it working loose under the greatest shocks 
and without any danger of the paintwork being scratched. Mov- 
able bars with suitably shaped blocks attached to them fit in 
grooves ready to be brought to the front and rear of each 
axle and there secured by stout pins. Heavy leather straps 
give further security, and rolling is prevented by other attach- 
ments to the body of the car. 

With the use of these wagons all that will be necessary for 
the transport of a large car will be to run it to the depot under 
its power, enter it in the wagon, draw off the gasoline as a 
precautionary measure, and attach it. No packing whatever is 
required, and on arrival at destination the automobile needs 
no more attention than if it were being brought out of the 
garage. The new railroad wagons will be principally used for 
the transportation of powerful open and closed cars from 
Paris to the southern pleasure and health resorts, the travel to 
which is very heavy the greater portion of the year. 



AN EXAMPLE OF HIGH-GRADE BODY WORK. 

One of the handsomest, ne t to say the largest, automobiles in 
New York City left the shops of Locke & Company, body 
builders, last week. The chassis is a 50-60-horsepower six-cylinder 
Renault; its wheelbase is approximately 13 feet, allowing ample 
accommodation for a roomy seven-passenger body. The two 
extra seats in the tonneau are fixed and of the bucket type, 
nearly as wide as those in front; a passage between them gives 
entrance to the rear seat. The body is finished in a rich, dark 
blue with cream striping, pleasingly relieved by the "basket 
work" on the upper panels of the seats. Equipment includes a 
five-bow folding top and a Huillier flexibly mounted glass wind 
shield, a type not often seen in this country. 



A CALIFORNIA CRUISE OF STEAMERS. 

San Francisco, Sept. 12. — Forty-three White steamers manned 
by 260 persons, and under command of Admiral C. A. Hawkins, 
formed the northern division of the "White Squadron," as it 
made its first cruise on a recent Sunday to Muir redwoods. The 
success of the occasion was greater than was anticipated, not- 
withstanding an occasional call on the tire-repair wagon for 
assistance, as the roads were very rough in places. The ferry- 
boat Ukiah has been chartered in this city to transport the 
"steamers" across the bay, where squadron formation was called 
by Admiral Hawkins. The route taken was over the Bolinas 
road, and up the creek road, as the former route was not in 
condition to be traveled. Up the creek to the redwoods, it be- 
came a veritable cruise, as the water was up to the hubs of the 
cars most of the time, on account of the many fords. Anchored 
in the snug harbor of the Muir redwoods, the hungry officers 
and their crews partook of the bounteous luncheon which had 
been prepared for them at Muir Tavern. When luncheon was 
over, several hours were spent in exploring the redwood canyon, 
which has lately been acquired by the government. 

Most of the steamers were navigated by their owners, many 
coming from a distance, from Santa Cruz, San Jose, and Oak- 
land to participate. The return cruise was made over the ridge 
by way of Mill Valley, and the return trip of the Ukiah was 
made with forty-five machines aboard. There was almost every 
model of White steamer to be seen, from the little back-entrance 
car to the fine big straight-line body steamers. What speaks 
most forcibly of the success for the event was the cry to be 
heard on all sides: "When can we have another cruise?" 



The Austrian industrial car contest, under the patronage 
of the war ministry and chamber of commerce, will take 
place from October 20 to 31 on a circuit of 800 kilometers 
for vehicles bearing a load of more than 2,500 kilograms, and 
1,000 kilometers for those carrying less. Only internal com- 
bustion motors are eligible, and they all have to be fitted with a 
tank capable of carrying sufficient fuel for the daily stage; 
neither may their weight, fully laden, exceed 9,000 kilograms. 



Many real estate agencies near New York City use auto- 
mobiles to show prospective customers their lots. But the pur- 
chaser is often disenchanted when for the first time he has to 
walk to the station. 
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Seven-pa..en B er Body on 60.«0-hor.epow.r Slx-cyllnder Renault-One of the Lamest Bodle. Ever Built. 
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ONE-PIECE PRESSED STEEL REAR AXLE. 

Among the many new products of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company for 1909 is their new one-piece pressed steel tubular 
power axle, which they hope to put upon the market at an early 
date. One of the great troubles with the present form of built 
up axles is that a truss is necessary to take the strains. The 
Timken Company in manufacturing this new axle have made use 
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of a special basic open hearth steel of high static resistance so 
designed that the axle itself will carry the load without the 
requirements of a truss. Advantage has been taken of the fact 
that tubular forms give great strength and resistance is ois- 




basls' l;7^1. vlew of . rear ax,e showing gear carrier, spring 
oases, and brakes, comprising the complete unit. 



rear carrier, 

tributed proportionally to the points of greatest stress by grading 
the thickness of the metal so that the heaviest part comes at the 
spring seats where the strains are greatest and the thinner parts 
toward the center. 




ana' 9 wh 3 e^'i >l ?if,.=. 1 ^i of «ne-Plece rear axle, gear carrier, brakes, 
0 wneels . illustrating method of placing gears. 

As the accompanying cuts will show the designer has done 
away with all sharp curves thus avoiding any sudden angles 
which sometimes add leverage and increase the liability of 
shocks at the points of least resistance. Such a design not only 
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piece pressed steel rear axle housing. 

gives stability but it makes a very clean cut and smooth looking 
ax.e wi t h no extra parts to get loose and easy to clean. 

6 ' S des, S ned t0 be used on cars weighing up to 3,000 
Pounds empty and of 4S H. P. or less. 

supplementary to this new axle, the Timken Company have 
raneL C0 7 P f 3 " ew differential gear carrier, torque bar ar- 
ils I!, '""Proved brake equipment that will shortly make 
«s appearance on the. American market. 




Inlet Side of Planche Motor, showlnfl Magneto. 

A LIGHT FOUR-CYLINDER BICYCLE MOTOR. 

The Motor Car Specialty Company, of Trenton, N. J., has 
brought out a four-cylinder air-cooled motor, called the 
"Planche," which they believe is the smallest four-cylinder motor 
ever manufactured in the United States. It was designed to 
drive motorcycles, but is suitable for any purpose where a light 
four-cylinder motor is required. The cylinders are 21-16-inch 
bore by 21-4-inch stroke and both cylinders and pistons are 
finished by grinding. Cooling flanges are cast integral. Both 
inlet and exhaust valves are mechanically operated, and are on 
opposite sides of the cylinder ; they have nickel-steel heads and 
carbon-steel stems. The crankshaft is forged of 40-point carbon 
steel with hardened journals, running in plain cast-iron bearings; 
the camshafts are also hardened. The motor is fitted with a 
Simms-Bosch magneto, inverted and driven from the front end 
of the crankshaft. This model at 2,000 r.p.m develops about 6 
horsepower. The weight, without magneto, is 54 pounds. 

SOME MISINFORMING INFORMATION. 

(From Our Press Clippings.) 

One of the hardest things to teach a new hand is not to leave 
the speed gears in the mesh while the motor is running. 

Don't fill acetylene gas lamps with carbide until they are to be 
used, as carbide is very susceptible to moisture and slacks readily 
on exposure to air. 

An idea of the utility of the automobile may be had from the 
fact that the average carrier can transport, in a wheelbarrow, 150 
pounds ten miles a day. 

On a good road, the average 2,500-pound car, with a 6 x 7-inch 
opposed motor, carrying five passengers, should cover seventeen 
to eighteen miles to the gallon of gasoline. 




Bottom View Planche Motor — Lower Half of Case Removed. 
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HOW ORVILLE WRIGHT MADE HIS FLIGHTS 

Bv E. PERCY NOEL 



WASHINGTON, D. C, Sept. 14. — It was with an almost 
audible screech of victory that the great white eagle of 
the Wright brothers raced directly over the head of Major 
Fournier, military attache of the French embassy, on September 
9. To the hundred or more automobilists whose cars were lined 
up just off the aeronautic field of the United States government 
at Fort Myer, Va., it was plain that although the French may 
claim the earliest practical development of the automobile of the 
road, the United States stood first in building the true automobile 
of the sky as embodied in the Wright machine. 

A memorable occasion it was — the day that will go down in the 
world's history, and notably in the long list of achievements of 
the automobile engine. For, if it was not the day on which the 
subjugation of the air began, it marks the time when the universe 
awoke to the fact that man with a motor-driven machine, heavier 
than the air, can successfully fly through the atmosphere. At 
this time Orville Wright, the man, and a 30-horsepower four- 
cylinder twin-screw Wright brothers' aeroplane, the machine, 



miles straightaway and return at the rate of 40 miles an hour, 
and endurance drive of one hour — in each case carrying with him 
a passenger. 

It was with his two-man run that Wright clinched his claims 
upon aerial success on the memorial ninth. Perhaps he thought 
he might as well do it all in one day, but it is more probable that 
this man who is so unassuming in his manner and speech, thought 
little of the history he was making. This flight, which began 
shortly before 7 o'clock might have been continued as long as 
the one that preceeded but that darkness came on, with only the 
golden harvest moon and late twilight to illuminate the field. 

On the morning of the record-breaking day Wright went aloft 
at about half-past eight before a handful of people, mostly his 
friends. He remained in the air 57 minutes 31 seconds, making 
57 large ovals in space. Because of the purely friendly character 
of his audience, he was easy and comfortable in his seat, and 
the absolute calm that prevailed made him less and less cautious 
as he swung around his course. Frequently he waved his band 




Wright Aeroplane on the Experimental Grounds at Fort Myer, Va., Showing the Starting Ball. 



made three runs, each of which exceeded all previous true 
mechanical flight records, and two of which doubled all such 
records, official or claimed, in the world. 

Little wonder, then, that Cabinet members and other high 
officials, to say nothing of a thousand spectators, felt the thrill 
of tremendous excitement and declared that they had witnessed 
the most marvelous sight of their lives, realizing, many for the 
first time, that aeral transit is practical! 

Mere words cannot convey the feeling that the first sight of 
this capable sky motor produces in the human mind as it skims 
the air with and against the wind, up, down and around about. 
When it touches the ground the mounted soldiers are for a 
minute dazed, the spectators, respectful yet mad with enthusiasm, 
rush in one big tumbling mass to surround the aviator and his 
machine. They fight for the touch of his hand. Women become 
hysterical and even the seasoned men of war and of the press are, 
as the slang has it, "rattled." 

"He will rest on his laurels now," said someone when the hero 
of the ninth, did not go to the field next day for an early morn- 
ing flight. But not Wright. In the afternoon and in others 
following he mounted his apparatus and soon after his machine 
slid off the starting track to break the record of the day before. 
And in this way he will continue, rapidly climbing higher in 
achievement until he is ready to make the official trials before 
the board of tests of the United States Signal Corps. What he 
will do then will be insignificant in his estimation ; a run of five 



to the happy ones below; once he adjusted his cap and even 
turned to look at the motor a few feet to the right of him. 
Plainly it was not essential that he tightly clasp the levers— two 
at his right and one at his left — under favorable conditions. He 
explained afterward that he could hold the right levers in place 
with his knee and that the left lever was always held quite 
securely by a band brake. 

Wright had said a few days before that he would not take any 
chances of breaking his machine until the time came for the 
official trials, because the aeroplane is the only immediately 
available one and that it must be delivered on schedule time. 
But on this morning flight he took great risks. He flew the 
highest that he had previously taken the machine aloft, rising 
to a height of 125 feet; afterward he increased it to 250 {eet 
He made his elongated circles so extended that he passed over 
rough underbrush, and even the top of the aeroplane hangar. 

When it was over and the field telephone was transmitting 
the news to the city to be flashed over the face of the earth, 
Wright's mechanic asked him: "Why didn't you stay up an 
hour?" 

"An hour?" asked the aviator. "How long was I up?" And 
when told, he said : "I thought it was about 40 minutes. Could 
have stayed an hour as well as not. My eyes hurt me a little, s0 
I thought I would stop." 

When he announced that he would make another run in the 
afternoon at 5 o'clock, the chief servants of the Republic were 
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notified, and many of them, including the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, drove out in government automobiles to see the aeroplane. 
Everyone of them admitted the thrill of the occasion when the 
machine started off in a businesslike manner and again and again 
flew directly over them. 

The Automobile correspondent stood beside the battle-scarred 
Secretary of War. "Do you feel a little thrill?" he questioned. 

The stolid face reflected a smile as the veteran of war ad- 
mitted, "Yes, I do. It's wonderful, marvelous I" 

The Secretary of War had never seen an aeroplane aloft before. 
He has never been very enthusiastic about the aerial future. 

"Can you see the practicability of it?" 

"That's another question " and just then the white bird 

with its fusillade of open exhausts that make conversation im- 
possible, flew just 20 feet above our heads. Afterward he stated 
that he could not see much utility for the apparatus in its present 
form, but that he could foresee that there was a practical future 
in development of the basic ideas represented. 

Meantime the ungainly thing, that had become that day some- 
thing beautiful, ran evenly at an altitude of about 75 ' feet, the 
steadily-firing motor never missing an explosion until 50 long 
laps of nearly a mile in average length had been accomplished. 
The hands of the stop-watches were nearing the hour. 

"Give him a cheer when he comes round, and make it good 
and loud," shouted an officer. 

Then the hour elapsed, and the sky motor approached the start- 
ing track, and the spectators assembled behind it. As he made 
his turn a cheer rose so loud that the aviator heard it above the 
exhaust explosions of his motor, and, releasing the right levers 
for the first time, he waved his hand repeatedly. The crowd 
cheered louder than ever and a hundred motor horns joined the 
enthusiastic chorus. Every lap that Wright added after that the 
cheering was repeated. When he alighted a few minutes later, 
almost at the feet of the high officials, his time was 1 hour 2 
minutes 15 seconds. 

Official time was taken by Augustus Post, secretary of the 
Aero Club of America, who had never missed an hour at the 
field while Wright has been there. 

"Do you want to go?" asked Wright of Lieut. Frank P. Lahm, 
soon after the descent. 
"I should be delighted," replied the officer. 
Somehow they wormed their way out of the crowd that was 
15 deep around them, and walked half-way down the field. 
There the lieutenant received his instructions. While these two 
talked, the machine was again mounted on the starting rail, the 
weights hauled up in the derrick and all made ready. 

Lieut. Lahm climbed into the right-hand seat, nearest the mo- 
tor, and as he did so his cap struck the cord that is used to shut 
off the gasoline for stopping the engine. The unexpected stop- 
page caused some anxiety among the spectators, but it was over 
in a minute, as the mechanics cranked over again by pulling on 
the propeller blades. The motor rattled steadily for a few sec- 
onds. Then Wright touched the weight trigger and the machine 
with its two passengers on the seat that measures 28 inches in 
length by 8 inches wide, slid down the track and shot off at the 
end, a foot from the ground. 

The aeroplane did not immediately rise from this elevation, 
but continued for several hundred feet, roughly brushing the 
grasses. Then Wright tilted his forward balancer and all rose 
to a height of about 15 feet. At this altitude a long turn was 
made. On the next circuit the machine rose higher from the 
earth, and finally attained a maximum height of about 40 feet. 
Approaching night stopped the run after the two men had been 
6 minutes 26 seconds aloft, having covered fully 4 1-2 miles. 

Wright does not control the motor while in the air, and he 
did not advance the make-and-break spark from its usual point 
when alone before taking up a passenger with him. In spite of 
this the speed of the machine was approximately 36 miles an 
hour. He believes that by opening up the motor's speed fully 
he will be able to fly at least at 45 miles an hour. 
On the day following, September 10, Wright added three min- 




Orvllle Wright Preparing for Record-breaking Flight. 



utes to his time record of the day before. What was more 
interesting, he rose to a height of fully 200 feet, and at that 
elevation completed many long ovals. It was the first long dem- 
onstration in a stiff breeze and was for that reason important. 
The anemometer showed a wind speed of not less than nine 
and as much as ten for the 1 hour 5 minutes and 52 seconds that 
the machine was in the air. 

After the flight two cables were handed to the aviator. One 
from his brother Wilbur and the other, it is thought, from Eng- 
land. Wright would not allow the.lafter. to.be published, but 
intimated that it was from an amusement manager. The quiet 
little unassuming hero does not care for that kind of publicity. 
The cable from Wilbur Wright was in code, except for the last 
two words— "Tres bicn." 

After the success of the ninth, The Automobile corres- 
pondent propounded a hypothetical question : "Now, Mr. Wright, 
that you have established such remarkable records in America, is 
it not probable that your brother Wilbur in France will im- 
mediately begin to make longer flights?" The avaitor smiled and 
would not answer; but it was not hard to guess why the first 
great achievement of these men took place in the United States. 

On September 10 Wright remained in the air one hour, five 
minutes 52 seconds; September 11 his time was one hour 10 
minutes 24 seconds. On the day following, before a crowd of 
5,000 people, many well known, he broke two of his own records. 
Carrying with him Major Geo. D. Squier, acting chief of the 
United States Signal Corps, he remained aloft nine minutes six 
and one-third seconds, traveling at the rate of 38^4 miles an 
hour. Flying alone, he was in the air one hour 14 minutes 25 
seconds, making 71 great ovals in the air. 




In the Air Making a New World's Record. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Macfarland and Their Reo In Which They Toured. 



LONG before we were the owners of an automobile, it had been 
one of out great desires to make a thorough trip of New 
England. When we became autoists, our old ambition was 
revived. The opportune time came this summer for a compre- 
hensive survey of the impressive grandeur of the White Moun- 
tains, and the most pastoral scenery of the Green Mountains. 
When Saturday, the first day of our vacation, dawned we were 
ready to start at 6 A. M. for Stockbridge, Mass., a distance of 
145 miles. Our route lay via Portchester, Norwalk, Bridgeport, 
Naugatuck, Waterbury, Winsted, and Great Barrington. Enter- 
ing Norwalk we had an interesting experience. Mrs. Macfarland 
and myself rarely care to exceed 15 miles an hour when autoing. 
This we find insures that health-giving ease and comfort which 
is the primary object of all our automobiling. Moreover, when 
we bowl leisurely along we can see and enjoy the scenery. 

Unnecessary to Monopolize the Road. 

We had begun to climb the steep hill just before entering West- 
port avenue at about a 15-mile per hour clip, when suddenly our 
attention was arrested from the rear by an impatient "honk! 
honk !" We looked back and found that it was a big foreign car 
belching at a terrific rate. I steered slightly to the right and 
permitted it to pass us. Presently the burly leviathan lessened its 
speed in a marked degree, while our little Reo kept on gathering 
velocity. The road widened and permitted us to repass the bigger 
car, much to the chagrin of our erstwhile pompous friends. By 
this time the sporting elements in both Mrs. Macfarland and my- 
self were on their mettle. We vowed to eat no more of their 
dust. I quickly opened the throttle and advanced the spark, and 
it was not long before we were a comfortable distance ahead. 
We did not relish the idea of being approached impatiently from 
the rear with a "get-off-the-earth" look and act, merely because 
our car happened to be a little smaller. So we probably exceeded 
the speed limit a trifle on that hill, not because we were speed- 
omaniacs, but because, in a measure, we were forced to assert 
the touring rights, privileges, and courtesies which fellow tourists 
owe to one another, and particularly where there are ladies. 

We arrived at Waterbury, a distance of 77 miles, at 10.30 A. 
M., where we had our second breakfast. The roads were ex- 
cellent, barring some long stretches of sand and steep hills near 
Thomaston and Winsted. Thoroughly refreshed and eager to 
press forward on our second day after a good night's rest, we 
headed for Manchester, Vt., a distance of 71 miles, via Lenox, 
Pittsfield and Williamston. Steep hills and many stiff water- 
breaks were the incidents of the day's run. These had no terror 
at all for us, for with the rational wheelbase in our Reo, and its 
rear seat detached and replaced by a luggage hamper, we swept 
over the mountain tops with ease, our delight augmented by the 



beautiful country and the charms of per- 
fect midsummer weather. It was on this 
day's run that we saw the Bennington 
battle monument, which was dedicated 
August 19, 1891, in commemoration of 
the victory won by a force of the New 
Hampshire militia under General Stark 
against Colonel Haum and a detachment 
of Burgoyne's army, August 16, 1777. 

On this day we encountered a pelting 
hailstorm near South Shaftsbury, Vt, 
about 23 miles south of Manchester. 
Having no top on our car and being 
protected only by rubber ponchos, which, 
by the way, proved difficult for Mrs. 
Macfarland to don without seriously 
disarrranging her hair, we were urged by 
the gallantly disposed town clerk, who 
ran out from his veranda, to come in 
out of the storm. Needless to say we 
gladly accepted the kindly hospitality. 
During the lull of the storm we asked 
a native veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, whose silvery locks indicated at least one hun- 
dred rugged Vermont Winters, to take a ride in our car. 
But he refused, saying, "I am afraid of those gol-durned 
things, where I never wuz skeered of whistling bullets." 

Young New Englanders Enthusiastic Autoists. 

That an enthusiastic interest in autoing is borne by 'he 
younger generation in this mountain-locked hamlet was shown 
in the case of a prominent young man of the village. Not 
long ago he had to undergo an operation for a serious case of 
appendicitis contrary to his wishes. But there was no alternative. 
His father promised to do anything for him he chose, upon 
condition that he would submit to the ordeal. His choice was 
an automobile. He recovered, and to-day he is the envy of many 
a neighboring rugged Green Mountain boy. 

The storm lasted the greater part of the afternoon, during 
which time we were regaled by the village gossip. Eventually 
the storm subsided, after which we continued on our way. 

We were accorded uniform courtesy wherever we went 
Everywhere the natives evidently were enjoying the fruits of 
their intelligence, thrift, and industry. Scarcely a hotel but 
what the progressive and prosperous farmer was well represented. 
One instance at the Bennington hotel will illustrate the usual 
run of our experiences. Here we dined at the same table in 
company with a genial couple, about seventy years young. The 
husband wore a close-trimmed gray beard, and withal was sleot 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his feet. He seemed 
to belong to the old blue-blooded stock that has made the 
Granite State famous. His wife was one of those motherly 
dames, who mellow with age and whose eyes, instead of growing 
dim with advancing age, seem to gain lustre and conviviality. 
"I beg your pardon," said she to Mrs. Macfarland, with that 
freedom and ease that is born of true culture and hospitality, 
"may I ask you whence you hail from and where you are 
going?" After being duly informed, she then apologetically 
said, "I was specially interested, for you resemble my grandmece 
so much." Incidentally, Mrs. Macfarland then, too, noticed that 
her silvery-haired but blithesome questioner favored her own 
grand aunt. Then analyzing the radiant physiognomy of the 
elder lady's sterner half, Mrs. Macfarland thought she traced 
a strong hint of resemblance between him and myself. 

I might go on indefinitely in this manner throughout our 
entire trip, but time and space forbid. Suffice it to say that a 
more intelligent and more hospitable folk never lived than those 
we came in personal contact with among the rugged mountain 
fastnesses of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

And the wild raspberries and blackberries. Millions upon 
millions of them we found in endless procession. And what 
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luscious monsters ! Just ripe enough to drop at the slightest 
touch. Frequently we paused to satisfy our ravenous craving and 
then with regret we would leave some of the better patches to 
fade away with the advent of Autumn leaves. To come so 
close to the big and generous heart of Mother Nature and to 
revel in her redolent and prodigal bounty certainly should bring 
joy and health to any sane and healthy man and woman and 
make him and her a better, nobler and happier American 
citizen than ever before. 

The run from Manchester to Sunapee Lake, N. H., was 75 
miles, made up in the good dirt roads and enough steep hills and 
water bars to lend zest to the tourist who enjoys an occasional 
sprinkling of the strenuous. Climbing Peru Mountain was 
exhilarating. The ascent was as a giant beside a pigmy when 
compared with the famous Jacob's Ladder of the Berkshires. 

When reaching Simonsville, near Springfield, Vt., shortly be- 
fore noon Mrs. Macfarland complained of a severe headache. 
This she attributed largely to the rich viands which she had 
partaken of in the various good hostelries at which we had 
stayed along our route. She longed for a light homemade 
luncheon. Presently we were directed to a motherly lady, who 
had a local reputation for dispensing luscious viands for weary 
and dust-begrimed motorists. Soon we were served a most 
delicious plain omelet, hot tea, hot biscuits, and wild raspberries 
and cream, the equal of which we had never relished before. 
It so thoroughly rejuvenated us that the drive from there to 
Sunapee Lake proved one of the pleasantest runs of our entire 
trip, and that is saying a great deal. 

An Ever-Changing Panorama of Scenery. 

Wednesday we covered the picturesque and mountainous run 
of 91 miles to Bretton Woods, via Bristol, Plymouth, and Wood- 
stock over the White Mountains. After staying a day at Bretton 
Woods, we were ready to make our sixth day's run, an 82 mile 
jaunt to Poland Springs, Me. This we covered in about 554 
hours actual running time. Charmed by the grand view of 
valleys and mountains, and reveling in the glorous ozone of this 
popular resort, we yielded to the temptation to remain there Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Monday our route lay via Portland, Biddef ord, 
and Portsmouth to New Castle, a distance of 81 miles. Apart 
from some occasional sandy stretches and some rough stony 
places, the roads were good through a rolling country. On our 
seventh day's run, we journeyed along the picturesque New 
England coast and enjoyed the Atlantic breezes for a stretch of 
70 miles, our way leading through Hampton, Newburyport, 
Beverly, and Lynn, to Boston. Here we spent a week with rela- 
tions and friends, making various tours within a radius of 75 
miles of the Hub. From Boston we 
bowled happily to Providence and New- 
port, spending two days at fashion's 
summer capitol. The next attraction was 
Narragansett Pier, delightfully situated 
near the mouth of Narragansett Bay. 
Here we visited the scene of General 
Winslow's victory in December, 1675, 
when, at the head of 1,000 colonists, 
he defeated the Narragansett Indians, of 
whom 300 were killed and about 600 
captured, while the whites lost 80 killed 
and 150 wounded. 

New London, via Westerly, was our 
next objective point, the distance of 

65 miles being comfortably covered. 
Having found the driving along the 
Long Island sound delightful on the 
day previous, we selected for our last 
day's run from New England to Mount 
Vernon, a route that took us through 
New Haven, Bridgeport, and Norwalk. 
At Mount Vernon our delightful 1,500- 
mile motoring tour came to an end, 



without the slightest mishap to ourselves or to our car. 

I feel specially elated over our successful tour. At the com- 
pletion of this trip 1 had driven my car 8,700 miles during the 
past two seasons. Not one cent has yet been paid for replace- 
ments. When I consider that I have negotiated the sandiest, 
roughest and muddiest roads and climbed the steepest hills in 
nine different States with such a splendid record of durability 
and reliability, it certainly testifies eloquently to the scientific 
design and superior construction of the car. It has proven per- 
fectly adapted to all road and weather conditions. Never has its 
power and efficiency failed me. This has been largely due to 
the ample provision which has been made for lubrication — one 
of the principal sources of the life, power and smooth-running 
qualities of any car. Its axles are still in as perfect alignment 
as the day I bought it, while its springs, radiator and motor are 
likewise in similar condition. Automobiling under these condi- 
tions certainly is delightful and invigorating and within the reach 
of almost every man who now uses a horse and buggy. 

Being only an amateur autoist and having accomplished what I 
have, I feel that others can do likewise. It certainly is worth the 
attempt. It should inspire many to do more. No steam locomo- 
tive has ever shown greater endurance, reliability and efficiency 
than did our little Reo. Americans may well feel proud of their 
automobile engineers and builders, who thoroughly know our 
rough roads and build and design their cars to successfully meet 
the strenuous conditions. 



A SUMMER TRIP WORTHY OF NOTE. 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 14.— What was probably one of the 
longest trips of the year has just been completed by one of this 
city's prominent automobile owners — Albert S. Caldwell— and 
his two friends, J. M. Folkes and Jack Carey. The party on 
leaving Memphis first proceeded to Nashville, crossing the Cum- 
berland divide and on to Louisville, Pittsburg, Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and many other cities in the 
East. They started on the homeward journey from the White 
Mountains, coming by way of Albany, Buffalo and along Lake 
Erie to Cleveland and Detroit, from there to Indianapolis and 
Louisville, where the machine, a six-cylinder Pierce, was shipped 
home by boat. 

The Daimler Company's business year at Unterturkheim, 
closing on March 31, 1908, was hardly as profitable a one as that 
of 1906-07, and the financial crisis has also left its traces on the 
firm that manufactures the Mercedes vehicle. The net profit 
was 477,437 marks as against 1,505,840 marks of the previous 
year. A dividend of 6 per cent, will once more be paid. 




Restful Quiet of One of New England's Shady Roads. 
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c. h. gurhett, h. e. westerdale, uoo Michigan Aye, Chicago, ni. cor ne— the aeroplane will be a practical conveyance. 

— • 4 , , „ _ As to the future of the flying machine, it is useless to 

^Dt^eWon.- Hi:::::: \J%1^lZ Y Zt speculate. Apparently there is no reason why it shodd 
. not be capable of as great development as the cave-mans 

subscription rates: floating log, although this must of course be the work ot 

«ISJSe.l»Un.on.rnc,Wc^.d-.: ^p.*£% many centuries. But, however rude and clumsy the 

vSkSSttSg. ^oSZrM^^*^ " y ^ Present machines may appear in the light of future de- 

foreign subscription agents: velopments, they have nevert heless demonstrated beyona 

ENGLAND: — W. H. Smith ft Sons, Ltd., 186 Strand, London W. C, and ill their the possibility of mechanical flight, and ine wngu 

a8endM through ° ut Gr "' 1 "' ,0 brothers deserve the credit therefor. Their names will 

raM T. : ^l^ d Arl^ le P^ rt ''^" 20RO,Da " t ' AV ' nUe look well beside those of many other American m- 
germany: — a. Sejdei. M ohrenetrawe 9. Berlin. ventors who have worked for the good of all mankind. 

Entered at New York, N. Y., as second-class matter. ... 

The Automobile is a consolidation of The Automobile (monthly) and the Motor *>/. Jsji ^ 

Review (weekly), May, 1902, Dealer and Repairman (monthly), October, 100J, . »P ^ ^ 
and the Automobile Magazine (monthly), July, 1907. 

===== — — — — — = IMPORTANCE OF MOTOR TIMING. 

Copies printed In i 9 °S «o,ooo FamiUarit well be said to breed respect where the 

: : : ." -" -" -" -" internal combustion motor is concerned, for the more one 

comes to know of it the more one must marvel at tne au 

„„„ verse conditions under which it will continue to operate. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE WRIGHT 'BROTHERS. 0f these probably t he most common is faulty timing, 

One day, no one knows how many thousands of years and experience with a large number of motors serves to 

ago, some cave-man or tree-man discovered that a log br ing to light the fact that the possible range of valve 

floating in the river would bear his weight, and that he operation and ignition is extremely wide indeed, in* 

could move it by paddling with his hands. No telegraph, the motor may be made to work at all at either of the 

no printing press spread the story of his achievement extremes of this range seems impossible at first sigh , 

abroad ; only a group of his tribesfolk looked on, amazed and herein lies the anomaly, as the two motors represen - 

and fearful, as he slowly made his way across the stream. i n g the greatest difference may often be found to give an 

To them it was a miracle. But they did not understand equally satisfactory performance, 

the significance of this first uncertain voyage ; their It will be apparent that the proper opening and closing 

knowledge furnished no scale by which to reckon its im- 0 f the valves is of vital importance to the operation o 

portance. Even the next step of development, the dug- the four-cycle motor, as with the present high speeds now 

out canoe, was beyond the bounds of their imagination, favored, it has at best a very small fraction of a secon 

To-day we accept the Lusitania and the Dreadnought in which to complete each one of the phases of its cycle 
with hardly a second thought ; and to-day the Wright and any overlapping one way or another is bound to de- 
brothers are flying at Washington and at Le Mans. Man range it. This was a matter that came in for all too little 
is beginning the conquest of a new element. True, for attention in earlier days, but its importance has become 
more than a hundred years it has been possible to ascend better realized since and it is now customary to index the 
into the air by means of balloons ; but the limitations of flywheel, so that the timing of the valve mechanism may 
the balloon as a method of transportation have been ob- not only be checked up, when trouble due to this cause is 
vious from the first. The short, gliding flights of Lilien- suspected, but so that it may also be corrected when 
thai may be likened to the first venture of the prehistoric it is no longer what the designer intended it should be. 
discoverer upon the floating log. But for his untimely Probably faulty timing is accountable for a very large 
death, Lilienthal might also have made the application of percentage of the ills to which old motors are heir, and 
mechanical power ; as it was, the Wrights received the if more attention were given to this essential by the aver- 
benefit of his experience, and to them belongs the credit age repairman it would be an advantage to all concerned. 
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A. A. A. AND A. C. A. REACH HARMONIOUS AGREEMENT 



COMMITTEES named by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and Automobile Club of America to effect a settlement 
of their differences reached a basis of agreement several days ago, 
and the board of governors of the Automobile Club of America 
ratified the agreement at its last formal meeting. On Monday 
of this week the executive committee of the A. A. A. met to con- 
sider the plan, but failing to reach an agreement adjourned nntil 
Wednesday. After a protracted meeting the committee formally 
ratified the agreement, and the understanding arrived at formally 
disposes of the controversy and establishes friendly relations be- 
tween the two bodies. Secretary F. H. Elliott of the American 
Automobile Association has issued the following official state- 
ment covering the main points : 

It Is agreed that the Automobile Club of America Is the only 
American member of the International Association of Recognized 



Automobile Clubs, and that It is and shall be the only authority 
In America for the drafting of rules affecting and for the granting 
of sanctions for international races, and for the regulation of such 
races in this country. On the other hand, the matter of the 
sanction of and the formulation of rules for local and national 
races is agreed to be, as heretofore, in the sole power and juris- 
diction of the association. The two bodies agree to cooperate with 
each other in making the Vanderbllt Cup race and the Savannah 
Grand Prize race successes. After the races of this year the two 
cups are to be deeded to an Independent racing association, and 
are to be contested for annually, the Grand Prize Cup as the Inter- 
national trophy and the Vanderbllt Cup as the National trophy. 
It Is also agreed that the club shall not encourage other clubs to 
withdraw from the American Automobile Association. 

The essential points at issue between the two organizations have 
thus been settled, and their cooperation In the future In all matters 
relating to the sport of automobile racing Is assured. 



PENNSYLVANIANS, WELL ORGANIZED, TO AID AUTOING 



PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 14. — Upwards of a score of automo- 
bile enthusiasts, including the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation and the presidents of several of 
the clubs from towns in the eastern section of the State, gathered 
at the handsome home of the Automobile Club of Germantown 
last Friday morning to discuss ways and means of improving 
automobiling conditions in the Keystone State. It had been the 
original idea to wind up the business of the meeting in two or 
three hours, but the session developed so much of importance to 
the welfare of motorists generally that the motion to adjourn 
was not put till nightfall, and then the Germantown hosts in- 
sisted on all hands "staying to tea," although a bountiful lunch 
had been set for the guests at midday. As a result the meeting 
continued informally well into the night. 

Besides Robert P. Hooper, of this City; Vice-President Peter 
A Meixel, of Wilkes-Barre, and Secretary Paul A. Wolff, of 
Pittsburgh, there were present: State Senator Frederick A. 
Godcharles, of Milton; President Joseph A Weeks, of the 
Automobile Club of Delaware County; President Powell Evans, 
of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia ; President P. D. Folwell, 
of the Quaker City Motor Club; President John Burd, of the 
Delaware State Automobile Association ; John A. Wilson, Frank- 
lin; Martin Kinports, Lancaster; Dr. J. F. Kleindinst, York; 
Dr. W. H. Stephens and Lyman H. Howe, Wilkes-Barre; J. 
Madison Porter, Easton; John G. Kugler, Pottstown; John H. 
Rex, Norristown; Joseph Bancroft, Wilmington, Del., and S. 
Boyer Davis, L. P. Baekey, chairman of the federation's com- 
mittee of publicity; C. H. Wheeler, Mark B. Reeves, Stephen B. 



Ferguson and a dozen other Philadelphians were in attendance. 

President Hooper's report was especially strong in its insistence 
that something should be done to keep the scorcher and road-hog 
automobilist within bounds, and he urged that the federation take 
drastic action on those who use highways as race courses. 

Another feature of President Hooper's report — the necessity 
of increasing the membership — brought immediate action. After 
a thorough discussion of the matter the president was authorized 
to appoint a committee to organize automobile clubs in all sec- 
tions of the State where there are a sufficient number of motorists 
to warrant such a course. Secretary Paul A. Wolff, of Pitts- 
burgh, was named as chairman of this committee, which was 
ordered to get to work at once. One would imagine from the 
foregoing action that the recruiting work of the federation was 
lagging. Such is not the case, for immediately following the 
appointment of the committee no less than eight new automobile 
associations were admitted to membership. They are: Monroe 
County Automobile Association, Automobile Club of Lawrence 
County, Johnstown Automobile Club, Automobile Association of 
Scranton, Automobile Club of Franklin, York County Automo- 
bile Club, Pottstown Automobile Club and the Oil City Automo- 
bile Club. These additions bring the total number of organiza- 
tions in the federation above the thirty mark. 

After lunch S. Boyer Davis, of the legal committee of the 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia, read the rough drafts of a 
new State automobile law and a proposed new measure to 
govern the building and maintenance of roads, to be presented 
at the next meeting of the Legislature at Harrisburg in January. 



AUTO ENGINEERS MEET IN CLEVELAND THIS WEEK 



/CLEVELAND, Sept. 14,— The Society of Automobile Engi- 
v-» neers is to meet at Cleveland Thursday next for its third 
quarterly meeting of the present year, and the prospects are that 
there will be quite a number of members in attendance, as the 
strength of the society in the Middle West is rapidly on the in- 
Cteas . e- . , The morn 'ng of the first day, Friday, will be devoted 
to visiting a number of the automobile manufacturing plants 
which give Cleveland its important position in the industry, 
among them being the Stearns, White, Winton and Peerless, as 
well as some of the parts-making plants, such as that of the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company. 

The business meeting will be opened at the Hollenden after 
mnch and will be followed by the technical sessions, the latter 
also being continued after dinner in the evening. Saturday 
morning a special train will be boarded at the Union Depot for 



the trip to Akron, where the morning will be spent in making 
visits of inspection to the plants of the Goodrich and Diamond 
rubber companies, the society being the guest of the latter at a 
lunch to be held at the Akron Country Club. Following this the 
engineers will go to Canton, where they will inspect the plant of 
the Timken Roller-Bearing Axle Company as guests of the latter. 

Arrangements are in charge of a local committee consisting of 
James G. Sterling, chief engineer of the Stearns company; F. B. 
Stearns, ' Harold B. Anderson, chief engineer of the Winton 
company, and H. W. Alden, of the Timken company. Canton. 
The papers scheduled for the meeting are : "The Limitations of 
the Universal Joint," by H. Vanderbeek; "What Carbon Does to 
Automobile Steel," by Thomas J. Fay, president of the society, 
and "What is the Best Timing?" by Louis Lacoin, a translation 
from the French of Omnia, by Charles B. Hayward. 
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EIGHT OUT OF FIFTEEN PERFECT IN OHIO RUN 



TOLEDO, Sept. 12.— Toledo's first endurance run, organized 
and carried to a successful close under the auspices of the 
Toledo Times, the Toledo Automobile Club, and local automobile 
dealers, ended Thursday evening of this week. Out of fifteen cars 
which made the run, eight finished with perfect scores, with the 
probability that another perfect score will be added to the list 




Mora Confetti Car Leaving Columbus Second Day. 

after the matter has been taken up by the technical board of the 
A. A. A. 

The route of the run consisted of approximately 600 miles, 
roughly of triangular form. Starting from Toledo, the pilot car 
steered through Findlay and Marion to Columbus, which con- 
sisted of the first leg. The second day's run lay from Columbus, 
through Mansfield, Wooster and Akron to Cleveland, and the 
third and closing day comprised a circuitous route from Cleve- 
land to Toledo. Lack of rain made the road fearfully dusty, and 
most of the penalties imposed were due to accidents or delays 
occasioned by dust and dirt playing havoc with the machinery. 
Nor was the route selected without idea or thought for the 
behavior of cars on steep and difficult hills. Few parts of Ohio 
contain more difficult hills for climbing than Holmes County, 
through a part of which the route lay. Luckily, however, no se- 
rious disasters resulted, although a few mishaps served to show 
the metal of the drivers. 

The entrants, seventeen in number, two of which withdrew 
before the race started, were divided into two classes, amateurs 
and professionals, there being two of the former and thirteen of 
the latter. Of the professionals, twelve finished, the Maxwell, 
driven by Weger, being withdrawn, and of the amateurs, one, the 
Stoddard-Dayton, driven by Spieker, having fallen by the way- 
side on the first day's run through the loss of a wheel, occasioned 
by colliding with a farmer's wagon. 
The result of the run as it stands at present is as follows : 

Car. Driver. Standing. 

Mora Adams 1,000 

Jackson Schelfler 1.000 

Jackson Paxon 1,000 

Brush Huss 1.000 

Reo Adams 1,000 

White Phillips 1.000 

Oldsmobile Auble 1.000 

Oldsmobile Torgler 1,000 

Mitchell Mclntyre 973 

Chalmers-Detroit Gamble 873 

Maxwell Model H 2-cylinder. .Bliesdale 706 

Maxwell Model D 4-cylinder. .Kelsey 542 

Stoddard-Dayton Atwood No decision. 

Of the standing, it may be said that possibly some changes will 
be made by the A. A. A. board, as certain features are to be re- 
ferred to it for final decision ; for example, the Stoddard-Dayton, 
driven by Atwood. It is reasonably certain that when this car 
was left in a Columbus garage for the night it was in perfect 
condition, but it was found to be damaged in the morning when 
it came to checking out, the damage, it is alleged, being due to 



careless handling on the part of the garage attaches. There is i 
disposition on the part of the officials of this run to allow Mr. 
Atwood a perfect score, in so far as his trouble in that respect 
is concerned. 

Of the other losses, Kelsey was given on the first day 13; 
points, by reason of loss of time spent working over gasoline 
tubes which had become clogged with dirt. On the second day 
he lost 132 points for spark plug irouble. Mclntyre lost 27 points 
for the same reason. Bliesdale lost 295 points when his steering 
gear rod broke, as the result of hitting a large boulder. Weger 
was here entirely eliminated, by reason of spark trouble which 
caused his engine to overheat On the third day Gamble lost 27 
points for running into Sandusky a few minutes behind time, and 
Kelsey ran into his third dose of trouble by losing 189 points for 
a broken spring. 

In point of interest and endurance, the second day was un- 
doubtedly the best test of the run and brought out several notable 
incidents as the result. The trouble at Columbus, mention of 
which has been made, caused Atwood to leave the city a long 
time after schedule, with temporary repairs which allowed him 
to only use high speed gears, and this over that part of the trip 
which had been selected on account of the high and steep hills. 
Hill after hill was encountered and climbed in this unusual way, 
and Mr. Atwood reached Cleveland late in the evening. 

Another incident happened to Bliesdale while going through 
the Holmes County hills. Descending one, his car skidded, and 
in so doing struck a stone, which carried away the steering arm. 
Apparently helpless, Bliesdale surmounted the situation by cut- 
ting a young tree with his pocket knife, fitting it to take the place 
of the broken part, and finishing the rest of the trip with this as a 
steering arm. 

By reason of finishing with a perfect score, E. R. Torgler, of 
this city, wins the handsome cup set up for the best amateur 
record by the Toledo Times. Mr. Torgler's work was such as to 
call forth much admiration and the opinion from his fellow- 
sportsmen that he ought to be in the professional class. As 
mementos, the committee having it in charge will probably pro 




Kelsey and His Maxwell Making Up Lost Time. 

vide some kind of silver badges or medals, although the exact 
nature of which has not yet been determined. 

The officials likewise won the entire confidence and apprecia- 
tion of the entrants by the just and reasonable decisions an 
fairness in all particulars. R. K. Davis, of the Maxwdl-Bnicoe- 
McCloud Company, of Detroit, was referee, and P. W. Eigner, 0 
the Pope-Waverly Company, Indianapolis; H. H. Howard," 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and M. M. Norton, of the Toleo 
office of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, were the assis - 
ing officials. A Pope-Toledo car piloted the run, the rules gov- 
erning which were customary to such events. 
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A. C. OF CALIFORNIA IS BUSY SIGN-POSTING 

San Francisco, Sept. I2.-The Automobile Club of California 
rue to* promises of a few months ago, has commenced the 
■plendid work of what will be a monument to their organiza- 
ion, the erection of sign-posts. After several months of care- 
u study and investigation of different methods of such an 
.cluevement, maps have been completed, posts made and signs 



California Club Officials Placing the First Sign Post. 

araeled and yesterday Samuel G. Buckbee, president of the 
ID, and L P. Lowe, chairman of the executive committee and 
".dent of the California State Automobile Association, su- 
btended the placing of the first post. A large gathering of 
•al enthusiasts assembled at the scene, which was located a. 
- earner of Nineteenth avenue and Parkside boulevard, to wit- 
oh * r e "„' V A '° express their a PPreciation for the great 
*JS?n be forthcoming. The posts are iron, and are 
Martially sunk in the ground about two feet deep, in cement 
^ndat.ons. Through the bottom of the posts, set in the 
nent, are twelve-inch iron rods. 

2!V IUl> ^" C0 " tinUe the erection ° f S 'S" S until the country 

Ti fK 1 "A 0 '" 1 ° f th£ SeCti0n which is bei "8 ^ taken 
e of by the Automobile Club of Southern California. Then, 

,„mn IX^T Up °" the roads leadi "8 out of Sausalito, 
uron and Oakland, until the entire State is posted. Routes 
e been laid out as far as Lake Tahoe. Hearty congratula-, 
is were extended to President Buckbee and Chairman Lowe,' 
be conveyed to the members of the club, on the commence- 

7, hi u 1°°* W ° rk ' and there is ,ittIe d °»°t but that now; 
t the ball has started to roll, the Automobile Club of Cali- 

1 S , W ,'" rece, . ve stro "K co-operation from the other local 
"mobile organizations and enthusiasts. 

rCCESS OF KANSAS ENDURANCE RUN ASSURED. 

t t cces S s C o I f T I h M f 0 n l4 ~ Ev ^ ^'^n "°w points tc 1 

,™' 0f tn L e . fa " "durance run of the Automobile Club, of 

n VanllV w S ' ar,S SatUrday mornin *- S ePt- '9. from 
rnmt i* ■ ° T Oklahoma City via Emporia and Wichita, 
n ro„ T and Winfield - T "e finish will 

tront of the Star office on Grand Avenue, as this paper has 

r 020 m T 'J*' Winner The total mil e a Ke will foot up to 
essTuI 1 ' l ' S fU " y expcc,ed that this ™" wi" P™ve as 

about * S,m,,ar '° u " have in the East. Indications are 
■nt nllTJ.T neS Wi " Start ' and - lmder the comparatively 
dd finil • .. bee " made ' more than ha,f of the starters 
^strict Zf P V feCt SCOreS ' 11 was at first W"* to 
s presL ( °. P enali * a tion, but this was voted down, and 

«ive tc 1 ' t0Ur Sh0u,d be enjoyable as well as in- 

to every one of the participants. 
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SOKE SELDEN LITIGATION NEARER HOHE. 

FoBowing the meeting of the managers of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, held in New York City early 
in the month, a report has grown that the session was not de- 
voted entirely to the consideration of the ordinary routine busi- 
ness of the association, but that drastic action was taken with 
regard to two members who have been delinquent in their 
royalty payments. These are the Olds and Buick companies, and 
it is said that they have made no payments for nine months. Abo 
that an action will be instituted to cancel the license of the Olds 
Motor Works, which is one of the original founders of the as- 
sociation, a similar move apparently not being contemplated in 
the case of the Buick at present. That there is some foundation 
for the report seems evident from the omission of the two con- 
cerns in question from the space allotments for the Garden show 
next Winter. When seen regarding the story Assistant-General 
Manager Chalfant said "There's a litttle truth and a great deal 
of fiction in it," but refrained from further comment. 



CONNECTICUT CLUBS ON RIGHT TRACK. 

Hawford, Conn., Sept. 14.— The Connecticut Automobile As- 
sociation through the recently organized Torrington Club has 
gained 20 more members. The more the merrier, for they will 
all be needed this Winter. A certain antagonistic faction has 
been keeping count of every automobile muddle that has hap- 
pened this season for presentation to the lawmakers this Winter. 
(However, the recent appeal of the Automobile Club of Hartford 
and of the State Association to automobile owners to respect the 
Connecticut law has not been without its good results. A care- 
ful survey of the situation reveals the fact that where there is 
! opposition the party in question usually has a grievance, caused 
in many instances by the indiscretion of some lawless chap. 



24-HOUR RUN OF BAY STATERS. 

Boston, Sept. 12.— The touring committee of the Bay State 
Automobile Association, which has charge of the twenty-four 
hour Bretton Woods endurance run to be held September 23 an<1 
24, went over the course a few days ago and as a result of its 
trip has announced some important changes. The committee 
found the roads in bad condition, so bad in fact that it decided 
that it would be unwise to send the cars through the mountains 
in a contest at night as originally proposed. Therefore instead 
of starting from Boston at ten o'clock in the morning, as pre- 
viously announced, they will start at ten o'clock at night 

Another important change intended to make the contest safer 
is the use of controls at intermediate points, as well as observers 
and a pace maker. The pace making car will be accompanied 
by a member of the committee and will not be driven faster than 
the legal limit Passing the pace maker disqualifies a contesting 
car. There will be controls at the start, at Rochester, N. H., 
at Bretton Woods, the turning point, and at Concord, N. H. on 
the way back, with a final control at Boston. Penalties will I be 
inflicted for arrival at controls ahead of or behind time. The 
course is through Lynn and Salem to Newburyport, Portsmouth, 
Rochester, the Ossipees, Intervale, Crawford Notch to Bretton 
Woods, where an hour's stop will be made. On the return tnp 
the cars will pass through Bethlehem, Franconia, Pr° file ' 
Plymouth, Concord, Manchester, Nashua and Lowell. 



NEW JERSEY A. C. SUMMONS E. R. THOMAS- 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 21.— The trustees of the New Jersey 
Automobile and Motor Club at their last meeting passed a reso- 
lution censuring E. Russell Thomas, the New York banker, for 
his reckless driving, which resulted in the accident at LOTS 
Branch August 14. Continuing, the resolution summoned Mr- 
Thomas to appear before the board on the evening of October 
S to show reason why he should not be expelled from the en*. 
Mr. Thomas is still confined in the hospital. 
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POSTER FOR THE PALACE SHOW. 

The show committee of the American Motor Car Manufac- 
turers' Association has made its selection of the pictorial posters 
for the Ninth International Automobile Show at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, which opens on New Year's eve. It con- 
sists of a five-color drawing on big twenty-four sheet poster of a 
large red car shooting through an imaginary sky, leaving behind 
a trail of lurid yellow, giving the poster an unusual amount of 
life and action. On the yellow tail of the comet are printed in 
red the words Ninth International Automobile Show. The con- 
tract has been given to Seiter & Kappes to produce this as soon 
as possible. Besides this large poster the committee has artists 
at work on a smaller one to be in seven colors. 



POPE REORGANIZATION WELL UNDER WAY. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 14. — According to present indications, it 
now appears that the reorganization of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company will be consummated by November I. The report of 
the receivers for August, recently filed With the Superior Court, 
shows the cash receipts to have been $54,943.66, disbursements 
$66,776-30, and the sales $43,041.12 during that month. To quote 
Albert L Pope, one of the receivers : "The plan of reorganiza- 
tion is now assured of success and it will be completed within a 
very short time." The final proceeding of the receivers will be 
to apply to the courts for authority to sell the plant to the com- 
mittee of reorganization. 



ANNUAL MEETING YORK MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 

^ York, Pa., Sept. 14.— At the annual meeting of the York Motor 
-ar Company, builders of the Pullman car, the stockholders 
elected the following officers: President, S. E. Bailey, Phila- 
lelphia; vice-president, T. C. O'Connor, New York; secretary 
ind treasurer, Oscar Stevenson, New 
fork; general manager, J. A. Kline, 
fork, Pa. In addition to the above, the 
ollowing stockholders were present at 
he meeting: J. C. Schutte, Lancaster; 
V. F. Lebzetter, Lancaster; John Smith, 
-ewiston, Me.; A. W. Sechrist, J. E 
>imins and Geo. F. Ryan, of York. 
That the automobile trade is a good 
ne was again evinced by the fact that 
lie company was able to declare a 6 per 
ent. dividend on the $100,000 capitaliza- 
on. That the business should be able 
5 pay such a large dividend is a source 
f pride to the stockholders, who ,at- 
ibute the company's success to the 
Sorts of General Manager J. A. Kline 
> produce a car suited to the public, 
nd the ability of Sales Manager H. R. 
verill to sell them. The Pullman line 
" 1909 has not yet been announced, 
ut the cars which met with such favor 
»s year will probably be continued with 
Hie change during the coming season. 



HARTFORD TIRE BRANCH MANAGERS CONFER. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 14. — During the early part of the week 
there was a three-day conference of all the branch managers and 
field representatives of the Hartford Rubber Works Company, in 
Hartford. They were all on hand Saturday, and Sunday were 
taken to New Haven and treated to a typical Connecticut shore 
dinner by Justus D. Anderson, president of the company. The 
party included M. C. Stokes, W. H. Reed, Vice-President H. E. 
Field, Treasurer Henry Plough and J. P. Krotigh. Two shifts 
of men have been constantly employed since April 1, and the 
branch managers have come to familiarize themselves with the 
plant and its workings. Those attending the conference from 
out of town were: C. H. Kenyon and A. H. Lowe, of Buffalo; 
H. F. Kesser, W. Barnes, E. H. Johnanson and F. W. Culver, 
Philadelphia ; E. S. Roe, E. H. Fahy, Harry Snyder, A. D. Cree- 
don and W. R Brown, New York City; T. H. Wilkinson, Los 
Angeles; W. H. Bell, D. W. Shattuck, W. B. Powell, H. E Smith, 
R. Sillies, J. F. Kerner and G. R. Noble, Chicago; C. Langmaid, 
S. D. Niles, W. P. Barth, Boston; H. C. Severence, J. J. Tomp- 
kins, Detroit, and H. P. Goodale, H. C. Mcintosh, Cleveland. 



CHALMERS-DETROIT AGENTS GIVE A JOY RIDE. 

The Chalmers-Detroit was very happily and hospitably intro- 
duced to the New York newspaper men by President Page and 
General Manager Percy Owen, of Carl H. Page & Company, on 
Wednesday of last week. This metropolitan "coming out party" 
of the Chalmers-Detroit took the form of a joy ride with a 
luncheon as a wind-up. Seven cars made up of a Thomas "40," a 
"30" runabout and five "30" touring cars carried the thirty odd 
guests. The caravan ran out Broadway and over the boulevards 
in the neighborhood of Van Cortlandt Park, winding up the 
twenty mile run at the Abbey, a resort overlooking the Hudson, 
where luncheon was served without the boredom of speech- 
making, beyond a brief exchange of jollies between hosts and 
guests. After lunch the scribes spent a couple of hours very 
pleasantly on the lawn before they started on the jaunt home. 
The Chalmers-Detroit made good in the demonstration. 

SELDEN PATENT PAYMENTS SMALL IN AUGUST. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 14. — The report of the business done 
by the Electric Vehicle Company during the month of August has 
just been filed. It shows cash sales of $20,231 and purchases of 
$6,866.66. Of the cash receipts but $143.71 is credited to the Sel- 
den patent. The disbursements were $45483.21, of which $28,002 
was paid George B. Selden ; cash on hand, $263,900.77. 




Goodrich Army of Branch Managers, Salesmen and General Representatives. 

These were eathered recently at Akron. O., when the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
had Fits "meSflnlat which the poMcy for the coming year, reduction of price, and other 
matters of Interest were discussed and decided upon. 
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White Steamer Trying Out a Stretch of the Vanderbllt Cup Course. 



Stewart Speedometer Announcement 

— The Stewart & Clark Manufacturing 
Company has been "sitting up nights 
with its eye on the 1009 season," accord- 
ing to its own admission', and promises 
one of the best propositions ever made 
in the accessory industry. No outsiders 
have as yet been let into the secret, but 
it will be made public within a few days. 
The Stewart & Clark Company, has been 
specializing in flexible shafts for thirty 
years and operates what is claimed to 
be the largest factory in the world de- 
voted to this line, that of the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company. Another ex- 
clusive feature of the 1909 line will, of 
course, be the Stewart swivel joint. The 
popularity of this instrument is attested 
by the enormously increased output dur- 
ing the last season; even in England 
it found immediate favor and became at 
once a dangerous competitor to the home 
product. Perhaps part of this success 
may be due to the five-year ironclad 
guarantee which has from the first cov- 
ered all Stewart instruments. 

Factory Dining Room. — The Geo. N. 
Pierce Company, of Buffalo, has put in 
operation a plan which it says is work- 
ing admirably. On the top floor of the 
new office building the company has 
provided a dining room which has the 
capacity for seating 800 people at once. 
The workmen reach this room by pass- 
ing through a tunnel from the shops 
and an elevator to the top floor. A large 
kitchen and ample help has been pro- 
vided, and the men secure their dinner 
for a nominal sum with much less trouble 
than before. The officials of the com- 
pany have a clubroom on the second 
floor of the building, where they gather 
for their midday meal. On the second 
floor will also be found light and roomy 
offices, reception room, library and othei 
rooms. The basement has been fitted 
up with locker rooms and wash rooms 
for the men. 

The Pope-Waverly Makes a Record. — 

At the Indianapolis factory of the Pope- 
Waverly Company recently a test was 
wanted on one of the stock batteries for 
mileage and general service. A battery 
was installed in a stock car, Model 70B, 
and an office man was sent out with 
orders to run it down. He was given a 
definite route, selected for its average 
condition, and started from the factory 
at I o'clock. On his return at closing 
time he had covered 62 miles that 
day. . The car was locked up where no 
one could meddle with it during the 
night, and the next morning he was again 
started out. When he next showed up 



he had covered a total of 142 miles and 
the car was still running smoothly, seem- 
ingly capable of at least five miles more. 

Largest Industry in Syracuse. — The 

automobile business in Syracuse has in- 
creased so rapidly in the past few years 
that now the largest single industry in 
the city is the H. H. Franklin Manufac- 
turing Company, having done a business 
of over $4,000,000 during the year ending 
Sept. 1. Of this amount brought to 
Syracuse by the Franklin Company a 
goodly percentage of it has been placed 
in circulation in wages to the 1,500 em- 
ployees. What this does for the mer- 
chants of Syracuse is only one example 
of what the automobile industry is 
doing throughout the country for busi- 
ness m general, as this record of the Frank- 
lin is but one instance of many to be found 
in the American auto trade. 

Pope Indianapolis Plant Sold.— No ob- 
jection having been raised to the pro- 
posed sale of the Indianapolis plant of 
the Pope Motor Car Company, where 
the Pope Waverley electric vehicles have 
been manufactured, Vice Chancellor 
Howell, sitting at Newark, N. J., granted 
the necessary authority to consummate 
the sale. The consideration was $200,- 
000 and it is understood to cover all the 
assets of the company, outside of the 
cash in bank, including all patents, copy- 
rights and the like, a forfeit of $5,000 be- 
ing deposited by the bidders, Herbert H. 
Rice and Wilbur C. Johnson. 

Rambler Plant Growing Thomas B. 

Jeffery & Company is about to make 
the seventh annual addition to the Ram- 
bler factory at Kenosha, Wis. Ground 
has been broken for a concrete building, 
257 by 150 feet, which will give an addi- 
tional floor space of 38,500 square feet. 
The new building will be used by the 
final test department. Every year of the 
past seven has seen some large addition 
to what the Rambler people now claim 
is the largest automobile factory in the 
world. The latest photograph of the 
plant, below printed, shows its vast 
extent to a nicety. 



A Winton Labor Day Tour.— A. S. 

Gilman, of Cleveland, drove his Winton 
Six from that city to Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., and back last Labor Day in ten 
hours' running time, without any attempt 
to make speed. The car carried ten 
passengers all the way. "I will cer- 
tainly enter my car in the Winton prize 
contest this Fall," said Mr. Gilman. "1 
ought to have entered the first contest, 
and the car would have been a winner, 
too, for I have done 8,000 miles in it 
with practically no repair expense at 
all." 

■ Hot Engine Club Toast.— From A. U. 
JeTvis comes the following: "At a re- 
cent luncheon of the Hot Engine Club 
in New York the following toast was 
proposed: 'The good people of Savan- 
nah, Ga., and the good people of Low- 
ell, Mass., let us drink to them and hope 
they will get all that is coming. Mr. 
Morrell has promised the good people 
of Savannah a race this year and he has 
promised the same race to the good 
people of Lowell for next year. God 
bless the good people; drink hearty.'" 

New York's Newest Garage.— The 

Apthorp Garage, 214-216 West Eightieth 
street, at Broadway, was opened Sep- 
tember 14 for the storage of private 
automobiles. The building is a modern 
structure, absolutely fireproof, six stories 
in height, and will be conducted on up- 
to-date principles and equipped with all 
the latest appliances for the comfort 
and convenience of automobile owners. 
The machine shop will be complete in 
every detail. Frederick Dickinson is in 
charge. 

Walter Christie Automobile Company. 

—The latest recruit to the ranks of 
automobile manufacturers in this coun- 
try has come forth in New York City 
under the above title. This company has 
been formed with a capital of $400,000, 
and it proposes to manufacture motors, 
automobiles, carriages and trucks. In- 
corporators: Van S. Howard, C. Colgate 
Moore, G. W. Moore, Morris Gest, Louis 
P. Strang, Samuel Bogart, aii of New 
York City, and J. B. Lozier. 

Mora Motor Car Company.— The 
sealed bonnet Mora car which this com- 
pany drove almost 8,000 miles without the 
hood being lifted has been sold to H. 1- 
Buttery of Waterloo, N. Y„ who decided 
that in buying a machine he wanted to fee! 
that he was getting a car that has already 
proven itself worthy. The power plant 
was placed in one of the light-powered 
touring cars, and the reports from the 
owner so far indicate that the car is do- 
ing excellent work. 

Increases Its Capital.— The Auto Body 
Company, of Lansing, Mich., has ij' 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 1 to 
$150,000, the increase all being subscribed 
for by the present holders. According 
to Secretary Bradner, the sole reason is 
the rapidly growing business of the com- 
pany, which greatly added to its ca .Pf. c,t ; 
during the past year by new buildings 
and equipment. 




The Big Factory at Keno.ha, Wis., Where Rambler. Are Made. 
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Stearns Changes.— The F. B. Stearns 
Company, of Cleveland, has made an 
announcement which will be a surprise 
to many. They propose that within 
sixty days they will be able to give pur- 
chasers of the Stearns cars the option 
of either the shaft drive or a chain drive. 
The company and sales manager, Charles 
B. Shanks, still prefer the chain drive, 
but they realize that all others do not, 
and to meet the demand have undertaken 
this policy. 

Truffault-Hartfords at Lowell. — In 

speaking of the mechanical constitutions 
of the cars which participated in the 
250-mile road race at Lowell, Mass., on 
Labor Day, mention was made of the 
fact that the Simplex, No. 1, was equipped 
with Truffault-Hartford shock absorb- 
ers, but the fact that the winning Isotta, 
driven by Strang, as well as the No. 2 
Fiat, handled by George Robertson, were 
also similarly equipped was overlooked. 

Another Sign of Prosperity.— The 
Speedwell Motor Car Company, of Day- 
re l f' D ' 0., has started work on the founda- 
■k-> tions of another new building 50 feet by 
150 feet. This is the ninth building to 
tnfr be erected under the administration of 
stEp General Sales Manager Loomis, who 
ptH ji states that over half the product for 
oir. 1909 has been contracted for. If this 
iicr company keeps on, it bids fair to be one 
.ar of Dayton s largest industries, 
trie: White Wins in South Carolina.— Co- 
nic, lumbia, S. C, had its first automobile 
t tr race meet Labor Day on the mile track 
lite at the fair grounds, with over 2,000 peo- 
)Bp.e pie present. The principal event, the 
jsii 25-mile free-for-all, for the Board of 
Xrade cup, was won by a 30 horsepower 
Cff White Steamer, driven by R. D. Lam- 
rat }' ms tlme b e' n K 30 minutes 30 sec- 
^ ? onas. 

Vi Avery Gas Company Moves.— The 

fS .,l Avery Portable Lighting Company, 

maker of Avery gas tanks, has moved 
, e - its general offices and sales department 
. k irom 18-20 Martin street to 461 Broad- 
Cci way, Milwaukee, Wis. The factory will 

remain at the Martin street location until 

the new plant now under construction is 

completed. 

y- Raw, ^"V? , Used , Continentals.— When 
r ™J de ^ alma drove his F iat to the 
nil ? n » e ; mile world ' s circular track rec- 
CritL M ' nnea P°'.'s. September S , he used 

• ' likelv t^ S -A ?' S mark of S> seconds is 

t y t0 stand for some time. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

C 0 ™ dillaC -TT The . Cadi,lac Motor Car 
SSSS Jr '* Detr ? t ' Mich - has made P"P- 
bSndh in*Ti. he - removal of its local 
avenue n ll* w' y ] rom 2 S° Jefferson 
avenue to 1403 Woodward avenue. 

li C tt~. B - A PP'. e 8 a te & Company, 
* B f° ad . s r "t, Philadelphia, have just 

' SchachTCh 1 TT f0r the Evincible 
Quaker nt gh " w j lee J. runa bout in the 
vuaker City and adjacent territory. 

gafa^vT 11 ? n l w Elm °re agency 

Ol vTstTeet i'n A be b , uilt 2 ™* South 
in course ee > , Los Angeles, Cal., is now 

a salesroom constructi °n-. It will house 
^salesroom, garage, repair shop and of- 

5 in G S". A "omobile Company.— Wiscon- 
a so S has e th g e en a tS f ° r l t he R^ and which 
the Brash C arfh^ f -°7 he Jac , ks . on and 
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Premier car, made by the Premier Motor 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Until recently the Walden W 
bhaw Company was the exclusive agent 
tor the Premier. 

Oldsmobile.— The Oldsmobile Com- 
pany, of New York, has leased the build- 
ing at 251-253 West Fifty-eighth street, 
and will have it altered into a garage at 
a cost of $30,000. Plans have already 
been drawn by Cowen & Company and 
work will be begun at once. 

Stevens - Duryea. — The Tufts- Justin 
Company, which was recently appointed 
local agents for the Stevens-Duryea cars 
in Providence, R. I., to succeed the Snow 
Automobile Company, will remove into 
new quarters in the Dutee Wilcox Build- 
ing at Aborn and Washington streets as 
soon as alterations are completed. 

Monarch Motor Car Company.— Word 
comes from Chicago that the Monarch 
Company has just established three new 
agencies as follows: J. E. Garnett, Kan., 
with headquarters at Wichita; G. Lude- 
mann, Northeastern Iowa, headquarters 
at Parkersburg; H. M. Martinstein. 
Colorado, headquarters at Denver. 

Chalmers-Detroit.— The Chalmers-De- 
troit car will be handled in Baltimore by 
the Zell Motor Car Company. This com- 
pany, only recently organized, has E. 
Stanley Zell, former secretary of the 
Motor Car Company of this city, as presi- 
dent of the new firm. They have opened 
up temporary quarters at ioto Morton 
street. 

Stewart Speedometers. — Word comes 
from Chicago that the Stewart & Clark 
Mfg. Co., of that city, has established its 
New York office in the Motor Mart 
Building, 1878 Broadway. On the first 
floor a complete line of Stewart instru- 
ments will be on hand at all times, while 
basement facilities have been provided 
for making any adjustments or for in- 
stalling instruments. 

F. B. Stearns & Company. — Although 
the Ste arns Company has been doing 
an increasing business for years, this does 
not seem to satisfy the new sales mana- 
ger, Chas. B. Shanks. Heretofore al- 
most the entire Stearns output has been 
disposed of in the East, but the few cars 
that this company has sold west of the 
Mississippi have been so well received 
that Mr. Shanks has started on a tour of 
the West to stir up all the Stearns 
agents to renewed activity. In antici- 
pation of the growing demand for Stearns 
machines the company is making ex- 
tensive additions to their Cleveland plant, 
both in floor space and machinery. The 
present plant has been working to its 
full capacity for two years with both a 
day and night shift, so means for increas- 
ing the force of men was the only means 
of enlarging their output. 
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Leon Rubay, well known to the auto- 
mobile trade as an importer of foreiirn 
sundries, has taken charge of the whole- 
sale department of Rothschild & Com- 
pany, 530 West Twenty-seventh street 
New York City, builders of auto bodies. 

C. D. Snow, formerly head of the 
Snow Automobile Company, Providence, 
K. 1., is now connected with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Automobile Company at 
its Providence selling branch. Mr. Snow 
had the Stevens-Duryea agency in Provi- 
dence for six years 

B. F. Adams, who has been acting as 
manager for Carl H. Page & Company, 
agents for the Peerless, in Newark, N 
J., has severed his connection with that 
concern to go with the Ellis Motor Car 
Company. Mr. Adams was with the 
White Company formerly. 

R. M. Daniels, manager of the Stude- 
baker branch in Boston, will in future 
also look after the interests of the new 
Ji-M-F car in that territory, under the 

« re . cent agreement between 
the,E-M-F and the Studebaker com- 
panies by which the latter is to market 
half the product. 




The Men Who Sell Chalmers- Detrolts In 
New York 

President Carl Page (at wheel) and General 
Manager Percy Owen of Carl H. Page & Co. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

Curtis W. Betts, formerly on the sales 
staff of the Mitchell Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis., has joined the 
forces of the Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 

W. W. Taxis, who has been with the 
New York office of the White Company, 
and well known to the automobile trade, 
has been appointed manager for the 
company in East Orange, N. J. 

F. C. King, who was formerly con- 
nected with the F. B. Stearns Company, 
Cleveland, O., has been appointed man- 
ager of the repair department of the 
Metropolitan Motor Car Company of 
the same city. 



George H. Strout, the sales manager 
of the Apperson Brothers Automobile 
Company, left Kokomo Sept. 11 on his 
annual trip to the Pacific Coast in the 
interests of the company. He will visit 
the principal cities in Colorado, Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and Wisconsin before 
returning to the factory. 

C. B. Warren, for the past five years 
associated with the Haynes Automobile 
Company, Kokomo, Ind., latterly as sales 
manager, has resigned, effective October 
1, and will take charge of the Pacific 
Coast business of the F. B. Stearns Com- 
pany, of Cleveland. The Stearns Com- 
pany will open a branch in San Fran- 
cisco with Mr. Warren in charge to sup- 
ply the trade on the coast, Salt Lake 
City being the eastern limit of Mr. War- 
ren's jurisdiction. 

Frank Staley, president of the Indian- 
apolis Automobile Trade Association, 
has disposed of his business interests in 
Indianapolis and will take an extended 
trip through the West. Mr. Staley has 
been with the H. T. Hearsey Vehicle 
Company for the past fourteen years, 
and for the last decade has been its vice- 
president and general manager. For 
many years the company handled car- 
riages and bicycles, and later automo- 
biles were added, this branch of the busi- 
ness having been largely developed by 
Staley. His interests have been taken 
over by Fred I. Willis. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 



Indicator for Gas Tanks. — The Avery 
Portable Lighting Company, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., have recently put upon the 
market a little device for the users of 
gas tanks. It is a very simple arrange- 
ment which can be attached to all makes 
of tanks for regulating the amount of gas 
to turn on. As will be noticed in the 




GRADUATED INDICATOR FOR VALVES. 

accompanying illustration, there is a dial 
on which travels a pointer. This pointer 
is so made that it fits into any of the 
notches shown on the dial and gives a 
clicking sound when moved, so that at 
any time, day or night, the user may turn 
on the gas and know just how much he 
has opened the valve, two notches being 
plenty for two lights. 



Guaranteed Faultless Inner Tube.— An 

ingenious solution of the tire problem ap- 
pears in this product of the Guaranteed 
Faultless Auto Tube Company, 104 West 
Forty-second street, New York. The idea 
is that spare inner tubes should be carried 
inside the tire shoe, instead of outside, 




FAULTLESS TUBE, ONE INFLATED. 



thus obviating the necessity of removing 
the shoe whenever it is necessary to re- 
place a punctured tube. The "Guaran- 
teed Faultless" tube therefore consists of 
four, tubes, one inside of the other, ar- 
ranged so that each can be inflated in 
turn by rotating the valve stem a notch. 
When a tire is punctured all that is neces- 
sary is to give the valve' stem a twist. 



connect the pump, and inflate the next 
tube. When all four tubes have been 
punctured — which should not happen for 
many thousand miles — the company will 
repair and vulcanize the tubes free of 
charge. The device promises to save 
much time and trouble in touring. The 
arrangement of the tubes and valves is 
clearly shown in the cut. 



New Loose Pulley Oil Cup.— The ac- 
companying cut shows a newly patented 
oil cup for use on loose pulleys. This 
.device, made in two sizes, is manufac- 
tured by the Lawson Manufacturing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and is claimed 
to solve the loose pulley problem, viz., 
keeping the loose pulley well oiled while 
in operation. It is the only cup of its 
kind on the market and should be a great 
saving, not only to the large number of 
manufacturing plants in the country, but 
to the increasing number of automobile 




SECTION LAWSON OIL CUP. 

owners who have had trouble keeping the 
clutch collar from heating. 

The cup consists of three distinct 
parts: A body, piston or plunger, and an 
oiltight cover. The cup is filled with 
ordinary lubricating oil by removing the 
cover, first making sure that the plunder 
is pushed clear down. The stem of the 
cup has standard pipe threads which 
screw into the hub of the pulley 

Its operation is very simple. The 
rapid revolving of the pulley causes the 
loose piston to be forced outward by 
centrifugal action, thus requiring the oil 
to flow through the bi-pass A-B-C (see 
sectional drawing) to the shaft. The 
flow of the oil is controlled by the screw 
D and must be regulated according to 
the speed of the pulley. When the pul- 
ley stops oiling ceases at once. 

Graphlio.— This new lubricant is be- 
ing marketed by the firm of Walter D 
Carpenter Company 39 Cortlandt street! 
New York. It has been known for years 
that flake graphite possessed lubricating 
qualities of great value, but there was 
always the difficulty of getting it in fine 
enough form and at the same time free 
from all impurities, as to enable it to be 
used in combination with a liquid sub- 
stance and remain in suspension In 



Graphlio this firm claim to have sur- 
mounted all these difficulties, and such 
being the case, it should be of inesti- 
mable value to the automobile trade 
through its better and more efficient 
lubrication. It is sold in 10-oz. ™i, which 
is sufficient to graphitize 15 gallons of oil 



"Triumph" Gasoline Gages.— These 
gages, for use in portable and stationary 
tanks, automobiles and motor boats, are 
the product of the Boston Auto Gage 
Company, Boston, Mass. In all types 
the pointer is magnetic and is controlled 
by a magnet carried on the float inside 
of the tank. The float is mounted in 
such a way that it 
must revolve as it 
rises or falls with the 
level of the liquid, 
and the magnet 
causes the pointer to 
revolve to corre- 
spond. There is no 
communication be- 
tween the inside of 
the tank and the head 
of the gage, and if the 
gage glass should ac- 
cidentally be broken 
it would be impossi- 
ble for gasoline or 
air pressure to escape. 
Another form of the 
gage is arranged so 
that the dial may be 
mounted on the dash ; 
this is known as the 
"tankoscope." The 
dial is made to repre- 
sent the shape of the 
tank, and is arranged 
so as to show just where the gasoline 
level is inside, instead of using figures. It 
is practically the same as having a glass 
front in the tank. 




TRIUMPH '*TAKKO- 
SC0PE." 



New Pittsfield Jewel Magneto Plug. 
—The Pittsfield Spark Coil Company, of 
Dalton, Mass., have brought out a spark 
plug which they have constructed espe- 
cially for use with magnetos. This plug, 
called the Pittsfield Jewel double-spark 




JF.WEL DOUBLE SPARK PLUG. 

plug, has been made with two 8W%t s 
shown in the accompanying cut. 1"" 
gives a double volume of spark, making 
more certain the complete explosion 01 
the charge, even should the mixture be- 
come poor. The insulation of this ne» 
plug is the same as that used on f' 
Pittsfield plugs manufactured heretofore 
by this firm. 
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After Leaving Amagansett on the Road Across the Meadow to Montauk Point. 

MANHATTAN'S "Automobile Row" had an enjoyable two 
days' outing on Long Island on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 16 and 17, in which a considerable contingent of 
pleasure seekers, regularly entered as tourists, or volunteering 
for official duty, participated. The excuse for the happily con- 
ceived and well received junket for the tradesmen and their 
friends and all comers was by name a "two-day mechanical 
efficiency motor car test and run around Long Island." It was 
the conception of W. J. Morgan, who, in the interim of news- 
paper work, finds time to discover Ormond, to get cars to climb 
to the clouds, to persuade motor boats to cross the Gulf Stream 
to the Bahamas, and to suggest unending stunts to automobilists 
seeking for novelty and excitement. 

The New York Automobile Trade Association saw a holiday 
ahead and readily consented to the event being run under its 
auspices. It duly appointed Morgan its manager and the "Sen- 
ator" set Alex Schwalbach to work at the details and framing 
up a set of rules that would afford an acceptable and not too 
strenuous schedule and regulations that would not interfere too 
much with the holiday spirit of the affair. Schwalbach took an 
experienced tour manager and follower, R. H. Johnston, into 
consultation, and between the two they evolved an adequate set 
of rules. In brief, tardiness at controls lost a point per minute, 
and work on repairs, replacements, or adjustments a point per 
minute per man engaged, with no penalization for tire repairs. 

Everything went off as merrily as a marriage bell. Every 
one was so "delighted" and had such a "bully good time" that 
Morgan's latest stunt was unanimously voted well worthy of 
annual repetition as a scheduled autumn trade outing. While the 
selling fortune of no make could be said to have been made, it 
is equally true that no serious damage was done any particular 
brand of automobile by the outcome of the run. 



What more inviting two days' 
jaunt could be offered a New 
Yorker at his very doorstep than 
a two days' jaunt around Long 
Island? There was enough of 
cool autumn twang to the air to 
make the ride exhilerating. The 
first day's run was along the south 
shore, after a pretty ride through 
Bay Ridge,' Benionhurst, Bath 
Beach, over ; the bduJtfcvard along 
New York Bay. Then came the 
Merrick road, which further on 
becomes the South Pike, running 
through fashionable Babylon, Bay 
Shore and Islip, to the Hamptons 
and • the picturesque Shinnecock 
Hills, with their quaint windmills 
and unique villas nestling on the 
sand dunes, and winds up 'at 
Amagansett. Break the run with 
a beefsteak dinner taken al fresco 
at Ye Anchorage Inn at Blue Point and one can ask for no pret- 
tier day's jaunt from the environs of the metropolis. 

It would not have been Morganesque, however, to have fur- 
nished no spicier touring menu than such a peaches and cream 
jaunt over level macadams and smooth gravel highways as the 
run from Brooklyn Bridge to Amagansett. From this point as a 
pttce de resistance he had prepared a road tussle over a practi- 
cally untraveled stretch of wild country to the eastern end of 
Long Island, where the Montauk Point light casts its ray over 
the conflux of sound and ocean. It was an almost pathless run 
for thirteen miles, at times through deep sand, at all times 
through some sand, and at some times with pretty stiff grades up 
the dunes and larger hills added. Troubles soon began and be- 
fore the night was over in some cases they had developed into 
a series of real adventures. .. ' : 

It was well on toward sunset when the caravan entered the 
desert, with schedules varying from 50 minutes for the large to 
59 minutes for the small cars in the run. The Amagansett turn- 
pike had not been left many miles behind before cars began to 
be stalled and in turn to stall others following imprudently close 
behind them. It was a case of keep one another, for it was no 
easy task to pull out of the rut and around. It was soon realized 
that time was short and then hurry was the order of the day. 
Fair passengers got a merciless jolting and masculine live freight 
got a pretty bad shaking up. To add to the schedule making 
difficulty in such a waste there were few landmarks and cars 
went astray following the wrong trails. So it was that only 
about half of the cars got through on schedule and a majority 
of them made it with the narrowest of margins. 

Two cars met with casualties in the battle through the sand 
that put them out of the run. H. M. Casbrunt's Lozier broke its 
differential in a rut and incidentally stripped its gears in endea- 
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Gathered In the Shadow of Montauk Light. 




Pacemaker at Vanderbflt Crossing, Near Oakdale. 




Signs Which Marked the Route of the Run. 




voring to extricate itself. A farmer was fortunately found to 
tow the car to Amagansett. A Stoddard-Dayton, piloted by 
R. L. Newton, was less fortunate. It broke a wheel and had to be 
abandoned until the arrival of a new wheel the next day. It 
had two ladies aboard. R. M. Owen insisted on starting back at 
10 o'clock in the Reo to rescue the stranded party, but missed 
them in the dark. In the meantime they had started to walk to 
Montauk Inn. They followed the railroad tracks some of the 
way and reached the inn at midnight. Belated and lost cars 
straggled in all during the evening and night. 

At a meeting of the committee to consider the cause of the 
delayed cars, it was leniently and diplomatically decided by Mor- 
gan and his advisers to call off the sand battle altogether and 
make Amagansett the end of the first day's control. There was 
no little kicking, as might be expected, from those cars that had 
survived the run through the sand, the only real test of the day. 

The early arrivals preempted all the rooms at the inn not set 
apart for the ladies. The others to the number of close to 150 
were forced to find their way as best they could to the steamer 
Shinnecock, which was moored at the dock, having been char- 
tered to accommodate the overflow. The wind came up and 
became almost a gale. The boat rocked and banged against the 
dock, so that little rest was had in the four-dollar berths. Many 
were too sick to enjoy very much either their "dollar and a half" 
dinner or their "dollar breakfast." The favored inmates of the 
Inn, at $3 for a comfortable bed, a good dinner and a refreshing 
breakfast, were much envied. 

The caravan got away from Columbus Circle at 7:20 A. M. on 
Wednesday, proceeded down Broadway, across Brooklyn Bridge, 
and along the Bay boulevard to the Crescent Athletic Club at 
Bay Ridge, where they checked out and were sent on their jour- 
ney by Fred J. Wagner. 

The cars were classified as follows: Class A, cars selling tor 
$850 or less; class B, cars selling for $8?I to $1,250; class C, cars 
selling for $1,251 to $2,000; class D, cars selling for $2,001 to 
$3,000; class E, cars selling for $3,001 to $4,000; class F, cars 
selling for $4,001 and over ; class G. taxicabs carrying two pas- 
sengers and driver. 

The participants in the run were 28 contestants and 8 tourists, 
besides a half dozen official cars, making some 42 cars in all. 

Contestants. 

Class. Make. Driver. Entered by 

A Cadillac E. H. Brandt Detroit-Cadillac Motor 

Car Co. 

A Maxwell F. O. Hinhauser Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 

Co. 

A Reo j. w. Gogarn U. M. Owen & Co. 

A Ford Frank Dunnell Ford Motor Company 

A Brush w. W. Price Brush-McLaren Motor 

Co. 



B 

C 
C 

c 
c 

D 
r> 
D 

D 
D 

E 
E 
E 

E 
E 
E 
E 



Reo R. 

Maxwell c. 



Owen R. M. Owen & Co. 



Kelsey Maxwell-Briscoe Mo- 
tor Co 

Mitchell O. R. De Lamater Mitchell Motor Co. 

Mitchell w. D. Brown Mitchell Motor Co. 

Chalmers- Detroit.. William Knipper Carl H. Page & Co. 

Mitchell C. A. Kirchhof C. A. Kirchhof. 

Apperson Sidney B. Bowman ... Sidney B. Bowman u>. 

Oidsmoblle F. G. Falberth oldsmoblle Companj 

of New York. 

Stoddard-Dayton. .A. H. Whiting Atlantic Motor Car Ui. 

Pullman Paul Cimiotti Clmiottl Bros. 

Mora w. W. Burke W. W. Burke. 

White Charles Lowd The Wulte Company 

Stevens- Duryea. ...Carl Relchenbach International General 

or Company. 

Stevens-Duryea.. ..Frank Eveland A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Stevens- Duryea L. Young Stevens-Duryea u>- 

Lancia C. H. Tangemann....The Hoi-Tan Co. 

Locomotive p. J. Johnson American Locomotive 

Company. 

5 a ' n ' e '' Mrs, Joan N. Cuneo..Mrs. Joan N. Cuneo. 

Ra'rjler L. A. Disbrow Mrs. Joan N. Cuneo. 

Zus* V. P. Plsani American Zust Motor 

. Company. 

Acme I. W. Mears J. W. Mears. 

Lozler c. A. Emlse Lozler Motor Co. 

Locomotive H. C. Townsend American Locomotive 

Company. 



A Good Samaritan Whose Help Was Appreciated. 



Touring Division 

Ma * wel ' Mrs. J. R. Ramsey... Mrs. J. R- Ran" 1 "'- 

Autocar Frank A. Burrelle. .. .Frank A. Burrelle. 
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Gathered at Co, Um bu. Circle, New York Cty, ,„ the Heart of the Aut.rn.bll. Dl.trlct. ,.r the Early Mor„,„ 0 Start. 



Haynes w 

Oldsmobile w 

Stoddard-Dayton. .K. 



E. Shuttleworth...W. E. Shuttleworth. 

J. VVyatt Oldsmobile Company. 

Newton Atlantic Motor Car Co. 



* Lozler H - M. Casbrunt Lozier Motor Co. 

Sp'l Lancia Harry Fosdlck The Hoi-Tan Co. 

The first day's run was 144.4 miles from Brooklyn Bridge to 
Montauk. The checking stations were at Lynbrook, 34.5 miles ; 
Blue Point, 73 miles; Southampton, 115.2 miles; Amagansett, 
1316 miles, and Montauk Inn, 144.4 miles. The schedule called 
for 19 miles an hour for cars over $2,000 and 17 miles for cars 
under that price all the way to Amagansett, and for 15 and 13 
miles respectively for the 13-mile sand battle. 

The start on the second day was made sharp at 7 :30 A. m. It 
began with a run of 6.5 miles to Montauk lighthouse, which 
raised the distance of the run back to Amagansett to 25.8 miles. 
The Stevens-Duryea "Big Six" burned out its clutch in the run 
to the lighthouse and was delayed at the Inn until the next day. 

Wednesday's route was retraced as far as Good Ground, 49.8 
miles. It here turned north to Riverhcad. There the Suffolk 
County Fair was visited and the track was circled three times. 
Ihe next checking point was Stony Brook. The run then 
followed the north shore, whose hills gave the cars a bit of a 
hill-chmbmg tryout, with a checking station at Oyster Bay. The 
last checking station was at Flushing, 154.5 miles. From this 
point the cars ran as they pleased, via Astoria ferry, to the Auto- 
mobile Club of America clubhouse, a distance of 9.4 miles, having 
run 315 miles in the two days. 

The Official Results from the Committee. 

At a meeting of the contest committee on Tuesday, the fol- 
lowing cars were announced as having clean scores, both me- 
chanically and on the time schedules, for the two days' run : 



Class. No. 



A 
A 
A 
A 



c 
c 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 



Make. 



Cadillac. 
Maxwell. 
Reo. 
Ford. 

Reo. 

Chalmers- Detroit. 
Mitchell. 

Mitchell. 

Apperson. 

Oldsmobile. 

Stoddard-Dayton. 

Pullman. 



CONTESTING DIVISION. 

Class. No. 



F 
F 
F 
F 
F 



5 
12 
25 



Make. 



Mora. 
White. 

Stevens-Duryea. 
Stevens-Duryea. 
Locomotive Taxlcab. 



Rainier. 

Rainier. 

Zust. 

Acme. 

American 



Locomotive. 



TOURING DIVISION. 



Class. No. Make. 
C 36 Maxwell. 
D 2 Haynes. 
D 3 6 Oldsmobile. 



Class. No. Make. 

Spl. 13 Lancia. 

Spl. 4 F-H Motorcycle. 



In the contesting division, No. 4 Maxwell was disqualified for 
taking the wrong road from Montauk lighthouse back to Mon- 
tauk on the second day. No. 18 Stevens-Duryea, entered by a 
private owrer, was penalized 105 points for ignition troubles. 
Mitchell No. 26 was penalized 125 points, an oil feed pipe becom- 
ing clogged on the second day. No. 39 Lozier was disqualified 
and the driver disbarred from competing in future events under 
the auspices of the association for leaving the noon control at 
Blue Point without checking out. 

The following cars dropped out at various times, but finally 
reported at the clubhouse after the lime limit had expired: 

No. 28 Lancia, No. 32 Brush. No. 24 Stevens-Duryea, No. 33 
Stoddard-Dayton, No. 37 Autocar. 

At an early date the certificates and medals will be presented 
at the clubhouse of the Automobile Club of America, to which 
function the automobile trade of New York will be invited. A 
musical program will be arranged, besides the luncheon for all. 



One of the Most Enjoyable Features of the Run Was the Stop at the Typical Country Fair at Rlverhead, L. t. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR A. 

IN order to complete final preparations for the first big show of 
the year, that of the American Motor Car Manufacturers' 
Association to be held at the Grand Central Palace in New 
York, December 31-January 7, 1909, there will be a meeting of 
the Committee of Management of the A. M. C. M. A., Tuesday, 




Design for Main Entrance Grand Central Palace Show. 

October 6, at 10 a.m., while the Show Committee will meet 
Tuesday and Thursday, October 6 and 8, at the same hour. All 
applications for space must be received at the New York head- 
quarters, 29 West Forty-second street, by October 1, and those 
in hand by that date will be treated alike, while subsequent ap- 
plications will be given consideration by the Show Committee, 



S&&SHOW PROGRESSING 

following the drawing and allotment of prior applications. To 
pass upon the latter, Chairman H. O. Smith, of the Show Com- 
mittee, has set the following dales : Members of the A. M. C. M. 
A. will draw Thursday, October 8 at 10 A. m., while the allotment 
of space to automobile manufacturers who are not members of 
the association will be made the same day at 2 :30 p. M., and that 
to makers of accessories who are not members of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers' Association, will be made at 5 p. M. 

The event will be known as the Ninth International Automobile 
Show, and it is quite probable that the S. R. Ball Company, long 
identified with the decoration of the Garden shows, will be 
awarded the contract for beautifying the Grand Central Palace. 
The latter is a very much more difficult structure to handle in 
this way, but it is said that the plans contemplate so complete 
a transformation of the interior, as well as part of the exterior, 
that those familiar with the Palace will hardly recognize it. Four 
designs have been submitted by leading decorators, , but after 
several weeks' deliberation, the Show Committee has about set- 
tled upon the Ball plan, although it is the costliest. While full 
details are not available at the moment, it is said that the deco- 
rative scheme is borowed from an early English period. Pillars 
and balconies will be a feature, open beam construction being 
employed in connection with ornamental stucco. The main gal- 
leries will be white and sap green, relieved by gilt signs, while 
the ceiling of the main auditorium will be covered with an Italian 
sky-blue fabric, a garden with statuary, mirrors and a profusion 
of -phytt*; occupying what is ordinarily the stage. A series of 
paintings ' will be run round the entire balconies, the subjects 
being taken from recent automobile contests. 

Doubtless the greatest change in the building will be found in 
the outside, the porte cochere being decorated with ornamental 
cast figures, balustrades, electric signs and a large painting, the 
whole being brilliantly illuminated with search lights, in order 
to advertise the presence of the show. In place of the customary 
floor covering, a heavy fabric with liberal under padding will be 
employed, and there will also be a departure noticeable in the 
draperies of the accessory division, an entirely new arrangement 
of silkoline back draperies being outlined with a unique electri- 
cally illuminated sign, supplemented by satin banners. 

Both the automobile and accessory exhibitors will be supplied 
with glass signs and pennants holding electric lights, the whole 
being mounted upon ornamental pillars. The specifications call for 
ten six by eight-foot statues throughout the building, and some- 
thing like 10.000 electric lights for the decorative lighting. 



PERFECTING PLANS FOR THE NINTH LICENSED SHOW 



THE Show Committee of the A. L. A. M. met last Monday to 
consider plans for the Ninth National Show of the licensed 
manufacturers, which will open January 16 in Madison Square 
Garden. There were present Chairman George Pope, Marcus I. 
Brock, M: L. Downs and E. P. Chalfant. 

Arthur N. Jervis was again appointed press agent of the show, 
and the contract for advertising was awarded to Lord & Thomas. 



The committee then took up the matter of decorative lighting, 
with the idea of introducing some novel effects. 

Spaces were allotted to exhibitors in the commercial vehicle 
department, but it was necessary to postpone allotments in the 
electric division in order to arrange if possible for the room to 
accommodate the extraordinary demand. The headquarters of 
the committee during the show will be at the Hotel Breslin. 



CONCERNING STIFF AND WEAK VALVE SPRINGS. 

Stiff valve springs may close the valves with so much force 
as to break the heads from the stems, or they may break the 
stems at the key slots. Springs too weak to hold the valves or the 
cams will make the engine weak at high speeds, and will produce 
clattering owing to belated seating of the valves. If the springs 
are too stiff, and are shortened, the cut ends must be turned 
flat, which necessitates heating them in a fire and afterwards 
rcUmpering. 



PHILOSOPHY OF DRIVING A BOLT HOME. 

When a bolt on which a nut is to be screwed sticks before it is 
fully introduced in its place, do not attempt to force it home 
by tightening on the nut. Drive on the bolt head with a hammer 
while the nut is being tightened, and strain on the bolt will be 
avoided. It is an excellent plan in many places to apply a paste 
of grease and graphite to the bolt threads before screwing on the 
nut. This makes the end easy to turn and gives protection 
against rust. 
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The Engineers and Their Hosts of the Diamond and Goodrich Companies at the Akron Country Club. 



AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS ENJOY OHIO HOSPITALITY 



Bv CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 



/CLEVELAND, Sept. 19. — From early Friday morning until to- 
night, when the third quarterly meeting of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers formally broke up with the conclusion of 
the dinner tendered to the members by the Timken Roller Bearing 
Axle Company at the Courtland House in Canton, the visitors 
have been made to feel every moment of the time that they 
were in the hands of their friends, and the combined efforts of 
the entertainers left nothing to be desired. The result was one 
of the most enjoyable occasions that the members of the society 
have ever participated in. As the quarterly meetings only extend 
over two days, the first thing on the program was a number of 
factory visits during Thursday morning, in order to bring the 
business meeting and technical sessions in the afternoon. In a 
number of Winton, Stearns, Peerless and White cars, the party 
got away from the Hollenden about 9:30, the first plant on the 
list being the Winton, where the engineers were welcomed by 
Mr. Henderson. After having spent an hour or so there in 
examining the various factory methods employed, as well as the 
details of the design of the new Winton cars for 1909, a number 
of which were coming through, the cars were again taken for a 
ysit to the plant of the Standard Welding Company, situated 
>n another part of Cleveland. 

The invitation to inspect the plant was extended by W. S. 
Norton, general manager of the Standard Company, and after 
having viewed some of the various forms of electric welding as 
applied to rims, axles and tubular work, the regret that more 
ime could not be devoted to the visit was universal, but in view 
°1 the fact that no less than six different plants, situated in 
widely separated parts of the city, had to be visited in a very 
"mited time, it was impossible to devote more than passing at- 
j-Mion to any one of them. From the Standard company's plant 

6 f? rs were again taken for a visit to the Peerless factory, and 

fact th "I,*' 11 3S 31 * number of the 0,her P Iants visited . the 
is 31 k S ' UmP ° f 3 year ag0 has been com P le,e| y forgotten 
more than evident in the number of large and permanent 

const!- ,0 different factories that are now in course of 
ruction, while the manner in which the 1909 cars are already 



coming through shows that the demand for new machines is 
making itself felt in no uncertain manner, early in the season. 
After having spent an hour or so at the Peerless plant, the cars 
were once more taken, and when the photographer had finished 
repeating his efforts of earlier in the morning, they were headed 
for the plant of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, at the 
invitation of J. G. Foster, one of the members. It was intended 
to have had some of the special operations of automobile frame 
pressing on the huge hydraulic presses for which this plant is 
noted, under way during the visit, but owing to Cleveland's un- 
usually early dinner hour, 1 1 .30, this was impossible. 

As a matter of fact, so much more time was spent in visiting 
than had been allowed for, that at the hour set for the lunch 
there were still two plants at widely separated points to be gone 
through, so that at the suggestion of J. G. Sterling, of the 
Stearns company, and chairman of the local committee, it was 
decided to omit the visit to the plant of the F. B. Stearns Com- 
pany, owing to the great distance from the Hollenden. This gave 
more time to see the workings of the new White plant, though 
what was left constituted but a fraction of the time that could 
have been profitably spent there, as it was the universal con- 
sensus of opinion that nothing finer in the shape of systematic 
arrangement and factory organization had been seen. The mem- 
bers were met at the plant of the White company by Windsor 
and Rollin White, who, together with some of the technical 
members of the company's staff, acted as guides during the tour 
of the wide-spreading plant, all of which, with the exception 
of the large administration building, now nearing completion, is 
of one story and of the saw-tooth type of construction. The 
distinguishing feature of the lay-out of the plant, consisting of 
a 25 by 600-foot skylighted alley, by means of which any one of 
the numerous departments may be reached without going 
through any other, came in for a great deal of favorable com- 
ment, as did also numerous other features of the carefully 
arranged factory, which gave evidence of the pains spent in 
planning it so as to insure not alone the maximum capacity for 
turning out work, but likewise the greatest comfort and con- 
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Preparing to Depart from The Standard Welding Plant 



venience for the workmen. An opportunity was also presented 
to examine the details of the power plant of the White car for 
1909, which has been greatly simplified by the adoption of the 
Joy type of valve gear, this permitting the shortening of the 
crankshaft to an extent where but two annular ball-bearings are 
now employed, in place of eight. 

Following the visit to the White plant, the engineers were 
taken back to the Hollenden, where a lunch was served in the 
dining room of the Automobile Club of Cleveland, at the invita- 
tion of E. E. Allyne, of the Allyne Brass Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, and a member of the Society. Upon the conclusion 
of this, the members adjourned to the assembly room of the 
Hollenden for the business meeting and technical sessions. 

The meeting being a quarterly one, there was but little routine 
business to come in for attention, the chief items being the re- 
habilitation of the committee on international memberships, 
owing to the resignation of the chairman, and the appointment 
of nominating and local committees — one to prepare a ticket for 
the annual election to be held in connection with the fourth 
annual meeting, which will take place in New York City during 
the shows, and the other to take up the matter of arrangements 
and entertaining on the same occasion. In order to provide an 
opportunity for the greatest possible number of members to 
attend the fourth annual meeting, both the business meeting and 
the technical sessions will be spread over two days on dates suffi- 
ciently far apart to enable those visiting but one or the other of 
the shows to be on hand. 

Technical Sessions Were Interesting. 

The business meeting was followed by the technical sessions, 
and although the number of papers presented, as well as the 
time available for discussion, was short, they proved of con- 
siderable interest and will doubtless lead to further contributions 
along similar lines. The first paper was on "The Limitations of 
the Universal Joint," by H. Vanderbeek, and consisted of a study 
of the characteristics of this familiar mechanism, as well as its 
use on the automobile, raising the question of the desirability 
of one or two universals on the propeller shaft of a car, from 




a theoretical as well as a practical point of view. In con- 
nection with his paper Mr. Vanderbeek had constructed an in- 
genious model to prove his theories, and this was shown and 
explained at the conclusion of the discussion, which brought out 
a number of interesting points. 

Following this, there was presented by President Fay a paper 
on "What Carbon Does to Automobile Steel," in which the 
avthor showed at some length the desirability of low carbon 
steel for automobile work, particularly where dynamic stresses 
have to be borne, pointing out at the same time the relation of 
low-carbon, unalloyed steels to both high and low-carbon alloyed 
steels, where their value for automobile construction was con- 
cerned. The subject is one upon which a great deal has been 
written, though not from this particular point of view, and a 
discussion of the various points involved could be carried on 
almost indefinitely. 

A paper on the subject of "Power Transmisison on the Auto- 
mobile" was to have been prepared and read by L. M. Dietench, 
but, owing to his illness, he was unable to finish the paper in 
time for the publication of the Transactions of the Society, or 
to attend the Cleveland meeting. The third paper presented was 
entitled "What Is the Best Timing?" and consisted of a trans- 
lation from the French of Omnia (Paris), by Charles B. Hay- 
ward. The French author, Louis Lacoin, as the result of the 
appearance of a device known as the Larrad, made a critical 
study of the requirements of motor valve and ignition tuning, 
comparing them both with the formula prescribed by Larrad, the 
inventor of the device, as well as with the standards adopted 
by no less than thirty well-known French builders, who have 
turned out thousands of motors in the past few years. The 
principal purpose of the translator was to bring up discussion 
and lead to further contributions on a subject that has been 
neglected to a very great extent by the members of the Society 
in the past, but as the paper itself showed, there are so many 
points involved, not a few of which require study for their 
proper consideration, that it is impossible to discuss the subjec 
satisfactorily at any length except in the shape of written con- 
tributions, a number of which were promised. Following the 
conclusion of the technical sessions, the meeting was adjourned 
to reconvene at a dinner given by the Society to the visiting 
members, in the rooms of the Automobile Club of Cleveland, in 
the Hollenden. 

Program of the Second Day. 

At the invitation of the B. F. Goodrich Company and the 
Diamond Rubber Company the society made a visit to Akron, 
thirty miles distant, in order to inspect what are said to be 
largest rubber works in the world. The concerns in questio^ 
provided a special car on the electric interurban system, an 
this appeared in front of the Hollenden promptly at 7:4° 3 - m ' 
according to schedule. The members were all on hand, a 
after a pleasant run of a little less than two hours, were lan e 
right at the door of the B. F. Goodrich Company's plant, where 
a number of the technical staff of the works were in1 P ress J t 
as guides in order to give the visitors as comprehensive an 0 
line of the multitudinous operations carried on in a rubber man" 
facturing plant of such extensive proportions, as was possi 
in the limited time at their disposal, as both the Goodrich an^ 
the Diamond plants had to be visited between 9:30 ar, d u i °' . 
hour set for the lunch at the Akron Country Club. Urgent in 
vitations from both the Goodyear and the Firestone c ° rapan * r 
to inspect the workings of their plants had to be declined 
the same reason, as well as the fact that the former had w 
been received until it was too late to make any change in 
plans for the trip to Akron. . j 

The representatives of the local committee, consisting 
Chairman Sterling and H. W. Alden, accompanied by Secretary 



A Park Stretch En Route to the Winton Factory. 



Hayward, made a visit to the plant of the Firestone 



Tire & 



Rubber Company, where they were presented with an attractiv 
souvenir in the shape of a neat stop-watch for each of the vis^ 
ing members. To commemorate the date of the meeting an 
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visit, the watches are engraved 
"Firestone, September 19, '08," on 
the back of the case. 

Even by going through "on the 
high" for every step of the way, 
it was wellnigh impossible to give 
the visitors more than a sketch 
outline of the great variety of 
rubber "industries" housed in the 
plant of the Goodrich company. 
They really deserve this title, as, 
apart from the fact that the pro- 
duction of an article having rub- 
ber as its foundation is the basis 
of all of them, they not only dif- 
fer greatly, but require for their 
housing buildings that are re- 
spectable-sized factories in them- 
selves. Needless to add, this is 
particularly true of the tire end of 
the plant, where the thousands of 
solid and pneumatic tires turned 
out every day have an enormous 
value. Few, if any, of the mem- 
bers had ever had an opportunity 
of visiting a tire-making plant, so 
that the numerous operations, and 
particularly the preparation of the 
crude material, was found to be 
extremely interesting. Starting 
with the making of solid tires, the 
visitors were given at least a brief 
view of every one of the twenty- 
odd departments, which, in the ag- 
gregate, employ between three and 
four thousand operatives the year 
round, before bidding farewell to 
the Goodrich establishment and 
walking across the intervening 
space that separates it from the 
Diamond Rubber Company's 
works. 

It might be thought that seeing 
one rubber factory was equivalent 
to seeing all, but where both solid 
and pneumatic tires are concerned 
particularly, each plant has meth- 
ods and arrangements of its own 
that become of more than the 
usual interest when contrasted 
with the different methods of ac- 
complishing the same ends to be 
s«n m the other plants. On this 
account, it was generally regretted 
that a whole day could not have 
been spent in Akron. However, 
the factories not only close for the 
"ay on Saturdays at 11:30, but it 
WSS p . lann ed to spend the after- 
T" ,n Canton, at the invitation 
°* the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, a dinner at the Court- 
and followmg the inspection of 
the plant. 

co™ P ' ant 0f the Dia >"ond 
compa ny a good idea was obtained 

whi h C n a " 0US Pr ° cesses throu S" 
*h.ch D.amond tires go before 
-Jgm the fin . she * d a efor 

the L ^ apP ' ied 10 a ^d 
s ed iT t b r S , Wre I™ 1 * "ter- 
^e large amount of spe- 
«al machmery „ sed in the ma P 
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Mr. Henderson of the Wlnton Company Acts as Host. 




The Camera Man Got Busy at the Peerless Plant, Too. 




Leaving the White Factory for the Hollenden Headquarters. 
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The Tlmken Company Entertained the Engineers During Their Stay in Canton. 



facture of other articles of rubber, and particularly that em- 
ployed for insulating electric cables. Tire-making, as a matter 
of fact, is almost entirely a matter of hand work, which, together 
with the high grade of the rubber necessarily employed, accounts 
for the great expense of manufacture. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the visit to the Diamond 
plant, a number of cars were boarded for the run to the Akron 
Country Club, where the members were the guests of the two 
companies at luncheon. Following this, the special electric car 
was again boarded for the run to Canton. 

At the terminus of the line the visitors were met by a special 
delegation from the Timken plant, and a number of automobiles, 
and as a prelude to the visit to the former were given a view 
of the famous McKinley monument, for which Canton is noted. 
The various operations involved in the manufacture of the well- 
known Timken roller-bearings were then inspected, as well as 
the die-forging of single-piece front axles, manufacture of gears 
and other processes necessary to the turning out of complete 



front and rear axle units, the new one-piece pressed-steel truss- 
less rear axle driving unit that is being made for the 1909 model 
cars coming in for a great deal of favorable attention. 

After having made a pretty thorough inspection of the work- 
ings of the various departments of the Timken plant, the visit- 
ing members were guests of the company at a dinner given at 
the Courtland house, Canton, upon the conclusion of which the 
meeting came to an end. A vote of thanks was passed and 
the secretary was instructed to forward a copy of the resolu- 
tion to each of the many companies that had done so much to 
entertain and instruct the visiting members. These included the 
Winton Motor Carriage Company, F. B. Stearns Company, Peer- 
less Motor Car Company, Standard Welding Company, Hy- 
draulic Pressed Steel Company and the White Company, in 
Cleveland; the B. F. Goodrich Company, Diamond Rubber Com- 
pany, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company and Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, in Akron, and the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, in Canton. 



ENGLISH DAIMLER ADOPTS KNIGHT VALVELESS MOTOR 



CHICAGO, Sept. 21. — Announcement was made to-day by 
Knight & Kilbourne, of Chicago, manufacturers of the 
Silent Knight valveless motor, that a deal had been consummated, 
in England by Charles Y. Knight, designer of the engine, where- 
by the Daimler Motor Co. will equip all its cars in 1909 with 
the Silent Knight motor. Also it is announced that the same 
engine will be used by the Minerva people in Belgium, that deal 
having been closed some time ago. Other foreign concerns are 
investigating the merits of the idea and it is said it is not at all 
improbable that the Chicago-made engine will be adopted by some 
of the leading makers on the continent. At the present time the 
Panhard people are conducting a series of tests at their factory, 
and it is said that so interested are the Fiat makers that they 
have sent their designers to Paris to watch the experiments at 
the Panhard factory. The makers of the Mercedes, too, have 
asked to be shown the merits of the idea. 

The Silent Knight motor first was brought out in Chicago 
by Knight & Kilbourne, who put it in the Silent Knight car 
built by them for a couple of seasons. Early in 1907 Mr. Knight 
succeeded in interesting the Daimler people in his engine, and last 
November he went to England to demonstrate it at the Daimler 
works. He has been there since, in which time the Daimler 
engineers have gone over the engine, and, while retaining the 
cardinal principles, they have thoroughly remodeled the motor. 
As is well known to those who examined the Chicago motor at 



the shows, the principle embodied in the engine is the elimination 
of the ordinary tappet valves and the substitution of sliding parts 
by means of two sliding sleeves working between the waterjacke 
and the cylinder proper and operated by an eccentric motion, 
opening ports in the cylinder walls as the surfaces pass over eac 
other. The head of the motor is detachable and efficiently water- 
cooled, and the spark plug is placed exactly in the center of eac 
head. Each cylinder of the motor has an explosion every two 
revolutions instead of one at every revolution; otherwise it 18 
credited with having all the good points of the two-stroke engine 
without any of its drawbacks. 

With the Silent Knight engine gas is drawn in on the induction 
stroke, the inlet port being closed by the sliding sleeve and it is 
asserted the inlet and exit of the gases through the ports are 
easier and more direct than through the ordinary valve opening- 
The remodeling of the Silent Knight motor by the Eng '| e 
engineers, aided by Mr. Knight in person, brought about > 
elimination of a third port, which had been used as an au ^''' a ^ 
exhaust outlet at the bottom of the stroke, but which had bee^ 
deemed unnecessary by Designer Knight long before he went 
England. This was the principal change made by the - Engl J' ' 
who now claim that the engine is really silent in action, < 
with the exception of the exhaust, there is nothing to m ^ 
noise, the movements being of a gradual and sliding order, an 
there being no tapping movements or spring return operations. 
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HORSE-POWER RATINGS OF AUTOMOBILE MOTORS 



By THOS. J. FAY, Presidikt 
1*0 derive the horsepower ability of a motor in the absence 
1 of an actual test, is but to make an attempt to anticipate 
what the actual test would naturally disclose. It follows, there- 
fore, that the actual test is the one best way : all others are simply 
approximations, and nothing more. Some engineers employ very 
simple and abbreviated empirical formulas, in order that the 
attempt at the approximation will be the least possible trouble. 
In one case that came to the notice of the author, the error was 
50 per cent the wrong way, i. e., the motor was capable of deliver- 
ing 50 per cent more power than the makers thought it would. 

The necessity of parading an overgrown horse power rating 
is not apparent, since if the motor is big enough to do the work, 
the smaller it happens to be, in any given case, the better for the 
owner of the car it is used to run. 

The most abbreviated formula yet offered, is that wsed by the 
A. I. A. M., as follows : 



H.P.- 



<f .V 
2-5 



in which 

H.P.= the alleged horsepower of the motor; 

d* = the square of the bore of the cylinder in inches ; 
.V = the number of the cylinders ; 

2.5 = a constant said to serve the purpose, in view of the 
actual ability of motors, and in further view of the 
similarity of the several makes of motors. 
This formula says that a motor, of any stroke now used in 
automobile motors, will cover the requirements on the ground 
that the several motors are so near in point of stroke, as not to 
make a material difference in the actual power delivered by them. 

Taking a given sized motor, as a four-cylinder, 4x4 in., bore 
and stroke of cylinders and pistons respectively, the rating 
would be: 

H.P.= ±2L4= , 5 .6 
It is assumed that the speed will be the maximum possible; the 
highest attainable under which the product of the torque and 
the speed will afford the maximum possible. To obtain any kind 
of accuracy, quite a number of assumptions would be necessary, 
to say the least. But if all the motors are very much alike, and 
all are compared by the one formula, results a little high, or a 
uttle low, as the case may be, a correction can be introduced at 
any time, and will serve equally for all. No sooner is a rule 
Promulgated than there is a desire to get around it. This rule, 
wr instance, is the root of the innovation known as the "short 
stroke motor. When the rule was promulgated, the majority 
01 motors had strokes not far from s'A inches, with a few longer, 
and some with a shorter stroke. 

Importance of the Stroke as a Factor. 

That the stroke does enter into the problem, can scarcely be 
niecl, and that the stroke is now shorter than it would have 
een ,„ the absence of the rule, is a matter that can be taken 
thin T ' ' S P° ssible the sh °"-t stroke is a very good 

hW -7 m ° re tha " 0ne poillt of view - The motor is lighter, 
e cy under castings more regular and the difference in power 

if a n,*? gre3t 38 t0 defeat the main ob j ec,s - A s before stated, 
size 2 18 tHe Pr ° Per S ' ze t0 do its work ' k is the "ght 
that t USe ' °V he 8r ° Und of econom y- " a motor is so large 
efficiencv"" 10 '. ■ rU " " S economicaI load, its higher full load 
not be \ V a k , ess> s,nce in servic e the necessary full load will 
mieht Jri 3 A Smaller and Probably less efficient motor 

may b Zt Z bet,er results ' for t! ' e ver y simple reason that it 
be run at its most economical load. 

read as m foUow! f ° rniUla ' the S ""° ke int ° aCCOUnt, might 

H.P = £JJk)NS v , 

, . x 1 = approximate horsepower, 

m which: 



Society of Automobile Engineers. 

<F = the square of the bore in millimeters; 
/ = the length of the stroke in millimeters; 
* = a constant, depending upon the length of the stroke ; 
M — the number of the cylinders (four-cycle motor) ; 
S = angular velocity in revolutions per minute ; 
/ = a factor of compression; 
io = a figure of convenience; 

If the bore is not over six inches (152.4 mm), the values of * 
might be taken thus : 

k = unity for six-inch stroke ; 
k = .90 for a five-inch stroke ; 
k = .80 for a four-inch stroke ; 
* = .70 for a three-inch stroke ; 
The exact values of * would certainly be subject to several 
conditions and to a series of variables besides. In a matter of 
this sort, however, many of the conditions tending to shift the 
k values would cancel themselves in service. These values are 
also dependent upon one other consideration that cannot well be 
eliminated, i. e., the speed of a four-inch stroke motor will be 
higher (considering the highest value of speed and torque) than 
the speed of the six-inch motor, and it follows that the actual 
reduction of power due to shortening the stroke is in a measure 
compensated for by the increase in speed, but the compensating 
factor will not suffice to wholly counteract the influence of the 
shorter stroke. 

This counter influence, however, does so materially aid the 
process, as to warrant one in taking the * values as given, rather 
with the hope that, in the better class of motors, the k values 
might be increased somewhat. It must not be assumed, though, 
that the mere fact that a short stroke motor would run at a very 
high speed, is a warrant for so doing; there is a limit in practice 
to the speed per se; and that is the limit to take into account in 
deriving any empirical formula, on the ground that such a 
formula is but a practical device, at best. It would be out of 
the question to attach a theoretical speed to a practical formula 
and cail the whole practical. 

Effect of Stroke on Compression. 

The values of / will change with the compression, and with 
the fuel, considering a given compression. If gasoline is taken 
as the fuel, and the compression ranges between 75 and 95 pounds 
per square inch absolute, the f values for the conventional types 
of four-cycle automobile motors might range about as follows :* 

^ = 5 at 75 pounds per square inch (absolute) compression; 

I = 55 at 85 pounds per square inch (absolute) compression; 

/ = 6 at 00 pounds per square inch (absolute) compression. 

In these deductions will be found ample room for controversy, 
for reasons that, in a theoretical sense at any rate, are perfectly 
good. On the other hand, it is a fact that motors, as they 
actually obtain, will not do better than the values of / as here 
given. But the author attaches more importance to the effect 
on the speed of the motor, as a result of higher compression, than 
he does to the direct influence of that compression. In other 
words, if the compression is low, a relatively slow speed motor 
will result due to ignition troubles, more than to anything else, 
at the higher speeds. But if the compression is high, approach- 
ing the point of pre-ignition, the ills that such a condition will 
engender must be borne. Increasing speed, unfortunately, in- 
creases the richness of the fuel and increases the hydrogen pres- 
ent. If it is true that different mixtures of a given fuel will 
perform differently, it is well within the bounds of good practice 
to say, equal mixtures of different gases will not afford equal 
results. It is plain then that a high compression can result in 
increased power, and would influence the / values, more than the 

* The values of / given are on a basis of the actual compression, at the 
speed of the motor, at which the power is delivered. Cold compression is 
quite another matter. 
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amount given, were it not for the fact that the conditions to be mum speed permissible in practice, this may be assumed, if it is 

maintained are beyond the bounds of common practice. known that the motor will perform at such a speed. 

In a racing car" for illustration, it is possible to utilize the For a motor to merely turn over at a given speed is not 
higher compression because the driver is skilled and the carbure- enough ; it must deliver power m a manner to satisfy the formula, 
tion is looked after in the most careful manner. The more com- else the speed assumed w, 1 in troduce a fallacy. The only wa, 
plete formula, taking the same problem as before, would afford to be certain that the speed w.U be that of the maximum power, 
It f 11 ws • is to test the type of motor under actual service conditions suffi- 
resu s as o ovvs ' cient l y t0 establish the facts. The relation of speed to torque, in 
H.P. = 100 * l I0 ° -""'^ lbuu * * * 3 -24 actua i practice, is such that the maximum power does not, as a 
10 rule obtain coincident with the maximum speed or with maxi- 
which is a very high value. Built as some motors are, the factor toTqae As the { OTma ] x sn0 w, the power is in direct pro- 
of compression might well be 4 instead of 5. Certainly, the , ion , Q speed an(] t0 tor q Ue ; as the speed increases, the power 
average moto.r of this size uses enough fuel to enable it to deliver increascs ;f thfi (orque remains constant, which is not true in 
the power stated, and if the thermal values, usually taken for fc ' as , he foUow j ng reC ords of tests will adequately illus- 
motors, have any underlying reason for their existence, it is 

within the range of probability that the values given are approxi- ' SPEED AND TORQUE TEST. 

mately right. It is the factor of compression that must be ad- mm stroke and ^ F j at motor> four . C yi m d e r, four-cycle. 

justed, as between the respective motors and the author cannot p u j| m j bs 

accomplish such a task, merely in the act of devising a formula. g in at , {t . ra d. Speed X Torque. 

This statement strikingly illustrates the earlier one, i. e., "the ^ J" F _ ljggo x _ J7 , ^ 

actual test would naturally disclose the actual horse power of a ^ ^. _ x ^ _ 444,780 

motor." /too ... 262 = 1,800 X 262 = 471,600 

Conditions Affecting the Torque. ^ 2lo = I)92 o X 210 = 403.202 

The horsepower of a motor increases in direct proportion to As wil j be observedj tne maximum value, due to multiplying 

the speed, if the torque holds constant. It is unfortunate that speed and torque> f e n ' a t the point next to the lowest established 

the torque does not remain constant, nor does it increase with by (ne test> an( j with , ne speed next to the highest observed during 

the speed. Indeed, it falls off with alarming rapidity under , he test A num b er of trial tests were made, to show that no 

certain conditions as : better results would follow at other higher or lower speeds. In- 

(a) If the compression is low and the mixture leaks by the valves creas i n g tne speed beyond the highest speed given above resulted 

or the piston. in an alarming reduction of the torque, while at lower speeds 

(fc) If the valves are too small. than , he lowes , recor d e d here, there did not result such an 

(c) If the valves are not properly timed. increase as to compensate in any measure for the reduction in 

{d) If the cooling system is defective, a common complaint. speed The genera i behavior of the motor was such as to lead 

O) If the spark is not properly timed, assuming it is otherwise Qne , 0 the conc i us i on tha t no further display of skill would 

adequate. enhance the results in any way. 
If it is true the torque will not hold constant, with increasing 

speed, this fact must be taken into account in any formula, but Where the Empirical Formula Fails, 

since it is the lowering compression that effects the torque, it is No ^^1 formula would predict any such results, because 

the factor of compression that must be adjusted in an empirical m this case , he max i mum power was produced at a piston travel 

formula. o{ l8o0 feet per minutei which is g^, t eet per minute higher than 

The torque of a motor, which for convenience may be called thc empirical {orrn ula contemplates. The formula of the A. L 

the "mean effective pull in pounds," at unit radius (one foot), A M wou , d fix (he horS epower-rating of this motor as 57-6- 

may be known as follows: To show ,, ow much motors can vary> another torque test was as 

( HP X 33,000 \( H.P. X 33.000 \ ( H.P. X 33,000 \ follows: 

Hp _ 2 *\ 2tSP )\ 2V R P J\ 2*RP J SPEED AND TORQUE TEST. 

' ~~ 33,ooo 165 mm bore X 170 mm stroke, four-cylinder, four-cycle motor. 

hence: „„ Pull in lbs. 

_ „ - " P - y »gP Speed in r.p.m. at I ft. rad. Speed X Torque. 

P= I HI'. X 33.ooo-\ (HP. X 33.ooo^ 6 = 356^00 

■ v *"sp )\ *«rp ) 900 .::.:::::.: ^o =35^ 

Simplifying the formula will result in the following: Ji0 oo 350 = SSOt 000 

H P. X 33-000 „ - . ,- . , Below 800 r.p.m. there was no increase in torque to compensate 

P = 5~? — = pull in pounds, at radius taken ; , . . v . , , j-.iia^rnmas 

2 ir R S v < for a reduction in speed, hence it was fair to take 800 r.p.m. « 

H P. X 33.000 the s P e ed of maximum power. This was a case in which the 

2 ir PS —radius; maximum power was developed, below the piston travel (1000 tt. 

2ir R SP Per minute) assumed in the case of the A. L. A. M. formula. 

H.P. = 33 = approximate horsepower; Both of these motors were designed to do just what the tests 

x ' showed ; one as a motor for racing cars, in which the power 0 

S - — jtp" 00 — angular velocity in revolutions per minute. the higher speed could be utilized for a short time, and the other 

2 * for a racing motor-boat, in which the propeller could not (at 

The Working Requirements Are Numerous. that time) be designed for a higher speed. Both were used in 

There would be no need to set down the above formula, either automobile work, but only one could claim a place in boat wor , 

in the involved or in the simplified form, except to show the that . is > on a basis of the delivery of the maximum power. « 

source of the simplified form and to point out that in mathe- ma nne service, the last-named motor would deliver the maximum 

matics the abstract is ever available, to no practical purpose, available power at a lower speed, because it was designed to 

since to know the value of the horse power or the torque, one so - How, then, can any simple formula serve for all motors, 

must first determine their values by an actual test. Having made view of su eh marked differences? Indeed, the differences now 

tests on the various types of motors, however, one may then do not eover the range, because both motors cited were of 

assume values to the extent necessary to obtain the remaining finest of the time, and indifferently designed motors would not 

values. If we assume the radius as unity, it does not become "early as well as either one of them. 

necessary to solve for the same; likewise, if we know the maxi- (To be Continued) 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH A CARBURETER 



Bv HERBERT L. TOWLE. 




FI9. 1. — Typical Automatic 
Carbureter. Primary air open- 
ing is fixed. A needle vaive con- 
trols the spray orifice. Spring 
tension and lift of auxiliary air 
valve are separately adjustable. 



MANY pages have been printed on the subject of scientific 
carbureter adjustment. Nevertheless, the man who has 
installed a carbureter of unfamiliar make is apt to find all his 
carefully studied principles oozing away as he heatedly grinds 
away and the motor fails to start. It was easy enough to pre- 
serve a scientific frame of mind so long as he had some other 

fellow's trouble to deal with, 
but it is quite another matter 
when repeated breathless 
spinnings of the crank have 
brought no result, and in 
sheer demoralization one is 
tempted to suspect spark 
plugs known to be clean, bat- 
teries known to be fresh, and 
spark coils which were in per- 
fect working order up to the 
instant the old carbureter was 
taken off the car. 

The human mind is incapa- 
ble of retaining more than a 
limited number of ideas at 
once, and the stress of one 
dominant sensation or experi- 
ence may for the moment 
drive out of mind other ideas 
which in calmer moments 
would be accorded their due weight. It follows that when 
you are telling your neighbor how to adjust his carbureter 
you can split hairs all you like, but when you are 
adjusting your own your formulas cannot be too simple. 
Even after the engine has been started your troubles are 
by no mean* over. You adjust the carbureter so the engine 
runs well on the floor, and find that when you take the road the 
car will not get out of its own way. You adjust to give respect- 
able speed, and find that you cannot start. Then you begin all 
over again, and possibly find that when the car runs fast on 
the level it pulls badly on hills, or that when it takes grades 
nicely the motor overheats at high speed, and drinks more gaso- 
line per mile than you had believed was possible. Or perhaps 
you are totally unable to get an explosion. Worn out with your 
exertions, you shut the tank valve and sit down to smoke a 
cigar. Then you try again, following apparently the same 
routine, and the motor starts off as if nothing was the matter. 

The nonautomatic type may be ignored, and the automatic car- 
bureter may be broadly classified into the auxiliary air valve 
and the "puddle" types. Owing to certain characteristic dif- 
ferences in behavior it will be best to treat these types sepa- 
rately. Inability to start the engine, to speed up, or to run 
as slowly as one would like may all be due to either too little 
or too much gasoline. To determine which is the cause one 
must be guided by other and sometimes very subtle symptoms. 
Of the grosser symptoms of poor mixture it may be said that 
overheating, if not due to slipping of the fan belt or clogging 
of the water passages, is caused generally by too much, rarely 
by too little, gasoline. Black smoke indicates a very . consider- 
able excess and popping in the carbureter indicates too little. 

As the first essential is to get the engine started, we will 
consider that first. With any spray carbureter, the mixture for 
starting must be obtained by priming. It is, however, possible 
th j. manner t0 mak e '00 lean or too rich a mixture; and if 
th , ,U f mems are decidedly wrong the mixture formed on 
tne first few revolutions will be so bad that the motor will stop, 
sometimes the float is too high or too low, and the gasoline 
overflows continually, or is so low that great suction is required, 
is best to observe whether gasoline drips after the float 
mber has had ti ™ to fill. If no dripping occurs, depress the 



float, and on the first sign of dripping crank the engine imme- 
diately. If it does not start, prime the carbureter again. If 
this fails, shut off the gasoline at the tank, and if there is a 
drainage outlet from the float chamber draw off a couple of 
teaspoonsful of gasoline. This weakens the mixture. Repeated 
cautious experimenting in this manner will soon establish the 
priming required to start the engine when cold. When it is 
warm the gasoline evaporates more rapidly, and caution is 
required not to prime too much. Many carbureters with a small 
primary air passage will start the engine without priming. 

If the engine starts, but immediately dies down, try holding 
the float down. If the cause of dying down is too weak a 
mixture, this will keep the engine going. See that the gasoline 
level is not more than 1-10 inch below the spray nozzle. If the 
engine still stops, the mixture is too rich. 

If the carbureter drips when standing, the float valve should 
be investigated. If pressing it shut stops the dripping, the float 
is too high. If the dripping persists, the valve leaks and must 
be ground to a fit, preferably using pumice stone, since emery 
is liable to embed itself in the brass. Occasionally a float and 
float valve are so arranged that the valve, although tight in one 
position, may slant over a trifle and leak from that cause. Such 
carbureters are a nuisance, since the gasoline level constantly 
varies. The automatic air valve is not supposed to open when 
the engine is run slowly with the clutch released; consequently 
we have first to deal only with the adjustment of the spray 
orifice or of the primary air opening. Some carbureters have 
a fixed primary air opening, and control the spray orifice by a 
needle valve, while others have a fixed spray orifice and control 
the primary air intake. Reducing the primary intake produces 
a greater suction, and is equivalent to opening the spray orifice. 
Adjusting to keep the engine running on a low throttle is there- 
fore a simple matter. Let us 
assume the engine to run 
smoothly on a low throttle. 
The spark is now fully re- 
tarded, and with the clutch 
still disengaged the throttle 
is slightly opened. The en- 
gine should accelerate smart- 
ly, and should attain at least 
its maximum road speed on 
about one-eighth of the full 
throttle opening. The auxil- 
iary air valve should open, 
but not to its full extent, as 
the engine is not taking full 
charges. If it opens fully, 
the spring is too weak, and 
its tension should be in- 
creased. 

The second step is to try 
the car at moderate speeds on 
the road, and here the real 
process of adjusting begins. 
Let us suppose — what is like- 
ly to be the case — that the en- 
gine is sluggish. Without 
stopping the engine, try slight 

changes in the spray orifice or primary air inlet. First reduce, then 
increase the richness, and note the effect on the car's performance 
on level ground. An adjustment will presently be found with 
which the car runs well at ordinary speed. Now turn your 
attention to the auxiliary air valve, and bear in mind that you 
do not yet know that the mixture at ordinary speeds is cor- 
rect; you may be driving with the throttle wider open than it 
should be. Note whether the radiator seems to heat up on the 




Fig. 2. — A simple form of 
Carbureter. All the air enters 
at one point and passes around 
the spray nozzle, but the Inlet 
opening is enlarged by the au- 
tomatic air valve as the suction 
Increases, thus preventing the 
suction from becoming exces- 
sive. The spring tension, but 
not the lift, of the auxiliary air 
valve is adjustable. 
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Fig. 3. — In this type of car- 
bureter all the air enters by one 
inlet, but part of it is shunted 
around the spray and does not 
take up gasoline. The nozzle 
has no needle valve, but the 
size of the air Inlet is adjusted 
by a fixed shutter. 



level ground, also if there is a tendency to weakness and over- 
heating on hills. These symptoms indicate that the mixture is 
too rich. Notice whether the auxiliary air valve opens suffi- 
ciently (i.e., from one-eighth to one-fourth inch, depending on 
the size). Adjust the stop to increase the lift slightly, and 

slacken the spring. Remem- 
ber, however, that a change in 
the spring tension has a 
greater proportional effect at 
low than at high speeds. This 
is very important. If easing 
the spring helps matters at 
medium but not at high 
speeds, note whether the aux- 
iliary valve strikes the stop 
before the engine reaches its 
maximum. If so, the high 
speed mixture is too rich. If 
the construction is such that 
the valve can open further, 
adjust the stop accordingly. 
If, however, it flutters and 
behaves irregularly, the lift 
must be restricted. Increase 
the spring tension again and 
reduce the spray orifice. If 
there is no needle valve con- 
trolling the spray, reduce the 
primary opening so that a 
larger proportion of the total 
air stream will go through the auxiliary valve. These changes 
will weaken the mixture more at high than at low speeds, which 
is desired. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that instead of overheating the 
motor was simply weak. It is a good guess that the mixture 
is too lean. Possibly the auxiliary valve spring is so weak that 
the valve opens fully at low speeds; or perhaps the lift is too 
great for the size of the engine. It is not usually difficult to 
modify the low-speed adjustment so that the car gives its maxi- 
mum power and speed, and this should be the third step. There 
is less room for uncertainty here than about the low-speed ad- 
justment, since unless the mixture is actually about right the 
maximum speed of the car will not be reached A good test 
of the mixture is the response to the spark advance. If the mix- 
ture is bad the spark must be advanced considerably to pro- 
duce any noticeable acceleration, whereas with the correct mix- 
ture any change in the advance is at once felt, and the maximum 
advance is not needed except at maximum speeds. Even more 
marked is the response to the throttle when the latter is nearly 
closed, and this is therefore the best low-speed test. 

When the high speed adjustment has been found, the fourth 
step is to see whether the car will do equally well at ordinary 
speeds. If it does not, one can generally tell whether the mix- 
ture is too rich or too lean by recalling what was done to make 
it correct at high speeds. For example, suppose the improve- 
ment at high speeds to have been obtained by increasing the 
auxiliary spring tension. This enriched the mixture at high 
speed, but enriched it more than proportionately at lower speeds 
as well. It is possible that the auxiliary spring is wound from 
too light wire or has too many turns, so that it is under too 
much initial tension, and therefore does not yield to the suc- 
tion as soon as it should. Before changing the spring, how- 
ever, try slackening it to its earlier adjustment, allowing the 
valve to open under moderate suction, and open the spray ori- 
fice slightly or reduce the primary air inlet. This will still give 
the desired mixture at high speeds, but will give a leaner 
mixture at low speeds. Suppose the mixture was found to be 
originally too rich at high speeds, and was corrected by slacken- 
ing the spring or increasing the auxiliary valve lift. If the 
change was only in the lift the mixture at lower speeds has 
probably not been affected. If, however, the spring has been 



slackened, the mixture may be too lean at low speeds, owing 
to the air valve opening too soon. One way to correct it would 
be to use a spring having a larger number of coils, but a satis- 
factory result may usually be reached by increasing the spring 
tension and reducing the spray orifice. 

Where the carbureter is of the puddle type the physical mani- 
festations of rich or lean mixture will be quite the same. It 
has certain individual peculiarities, acquaintance with which will 
smooth the owner's way considerably. This type of carbureter 
differs from the spray type in having a U-shaped mixing cham- 
ber, in the base of which a puddle of gasoline about 3-32 inch 
deep is maintained by an annular float. As this puddle is sup- 
plied by gravity, a weaker suction will produce a mixture than 
where the gasoline must be both lifted and atomized by suc- 
tion. As the puddle is constantly supplied, it will evaporate 
continuously as long as the tank valve is open, and when the 
motor is not running it may produce a mixture too rich to ignite, 
particularly if the engine be hot. If the float valve be so high 
that flooding occurs, this effect will result very quickly. If, 
therefore, a carbureter of this type does not start the engine 
immediatelv on priming, the chances are that the mixture is 
too rich. The tank valve should be shut and a little gasoline 
drained from the float chamber, when the motor will start easily 
This type of carbureter is very sensitive to changes, both in 
the float level and in the needle valve adjustment. A single 
turn of the screw adjustment of the float valve is equivalent to 
wiping out the puddle or doubling its depth. The easiest way to 
ascertain the correct adjustment is to connect up the carbureter 
with the intake in such a position that one can see the puddle, 
either directly or by a small mirror and electric flashlight. 
When approximately the right level has been obtained, further 
adjustment will be a matter of marking the float valve stem and 
turning its threaded adjustment not more than one-eighth 
turn at a time until the correct position has been found. It 
the float is too high the engine will be hard to start, and will 
accelerate badly, overheat and show poor power on mils. 
Once worked up to speed it may show excellent power. Partly 
closing the needle valve will improve the power at medium 
speeds, but will reduce it somewhat at high speeds. If the 
float valve is too low, the engine will start easily by priming 
but will develop poor power at ordinary speeds. If the needle 
valve is opened this may be 
partly corrected, but at the 
cost of excessive gasoline 
consumption at high speeds. 
Generally speaking, if the 
gasoline level is materially 
too low, the power developed 
will be poor at almost any 
speed, and it will probably be 
hard to run slow in high 
gear. When the correct float 
adjustment has been found, 
the needle valve must be very 
carefully adjusted. A six- 
teenth of a turn will make a 
vast difference in the power. 
Once properly adjusted, the 
engine will be very flexible 
to close the tank valve when- 
ever the engine is stopped. 

It is an excellent rule for the amateur not to try to rush an 
adjustment. His first impression of the nature of his trouble 
may on further trial be found quite wrong. When he gets a 
fairly good mixture it is best to drive the car a day or two. 
carefully noting its behavior, giving opportunity for the finer 
symptoms to show themselves, and giving himself time to an- 
alyze them critically before he attempts changes. H changes 
must be made on the road— other than in time expressly se- 
lected for that purpose— it is well to limit them to simple changes 
in needle valve adjustment. 




Fig. 4. — A "Puddle Type - . 
bureter. A gasoline 1 P"<f ml i- 
the base of the V-shaped ma 
Ing chamber is fed b> £»» ■ 
and is swept along ™! 
stream. No lifting "ft' 0 "™,, 
quired of the s? so " ne h,. B ' T ery 
mixture is produced bj venr 
slight suction. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



MORE ABOUT THE GRADE QUESTION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.549.]— Kindly pardon me for taking Issue with you on the 
grade question. I contend that the base line of measurement must 
be the Incline up which you are going, not the horizontal; 100 
per cent is straight up and down; 100 per cent, must be all there 
is of anything. 

You want the grade of a certain hill. Tou provide yourself with 
a 10-foot pole and a spirit level, go on the hill, and select an 
average grade. Lay down your pole and mark each end: bring 
the lower end up horizontal by the aid of the spirit level; measure 
up to the pole from the lower mark, perpendicular to the pole. 
This distance will give you a basis from which to figure the grade. 

Take your diagram and measure up 110 feet. Have you got a 
110 per cent, grade? Did you ever eat 110 per cent, of a pie? 
Please think this over and let me hear from you again. 

Vergennes, VL a. D. EVARTS. 

Your method is a perfectly good one, but it is not the one 
in general use. The difference is that you reckon by the sine 
of the angle instead of the tangent. Used with the ten-foot 
pole and spirit level, the method we gave is even simpler in 



10-foot pole 



10 -foot pole 




40 % grade -Mr.Evarfs' method. 40 % grade - Standard 

Diagram Illustrating Two Methods of Reckoning Grades. 

application than yours. Rest one end of the pole on the ground 
and get it horizontal by means of the spirit level; then measure 
to the earth perpendicular to the pole, and the distance in feet, 
multiplied by ten, will be the percentage of the grade. By this 
method, of course, straight up and down is a grade of infinity 
per cent., which certainly is much closer to being "all there is of 
anything" than a mere paltry 100 .per cent. 

As to the percentage question, did you ever make no per 
cent, profit on anything you sold? We know some people who 
do. And though we may never have eaten no per cent, of a 
pie, we have eaten some that felt like it afterwards. 



CONCERNING VALVE PORT ARRANGEMENT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

C1.5S0.J — In an engine with valves on opposite sides two ports are 
arranged for. but I understand with valves in the head only one 

th 1 > <1Sed ' 15 tWs correct? If 3< >. how la the port arranged for 
we inlet and exhaust gases? SUBSCRIBER. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

AH engines have two valve ports, one for the inlet and one for 
the exhaust, whether the valves are on opposite sides, the same 
side, or in the head. You are probably thinking of the Franklin 
valve system, in which the two valves are concentric and appear 
hke one; but there are two ports there just the same. 



TO FIND QUANTITY OF GASOLINE IN TANK 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

Automobn; 1 I" Pl8aSed t0 Me ln the September " Issue of The 
Automobile an arangement for telling how much gasoline there 
Is in a tank, and thought I would send in my method for the 
benefit of your readers. I purchased for live cents 2 drug sto« 
»hf t , P , P l abOUt 1-4 lnch diameter with a 1-8-Inch hole and 
fhi. L "w" !f nSer tlmn the depth »' th « "^nk. By utt g 
wlthdtw 1 ! V he l aDk and P,acInK my fln * er °™ the top, then 
te d Zl ! k " b \ a " thE EaS °" ne that entere « the hole is 
held there by atmospheric pressure, showing immediately the 
depth of the liquid in the tank. When the Anger is removed Se 

0? my'seaTo^r-.H 1 T T Sma " Ie ° ther l ° 0 » a ° n ^™ 
, over th e tank, and push the glass tube into them, 
where it is always ready for use. M „ VT 

Hartford, Conn. R P ' 

Your method is a very good one, infinitely to be preferred 
to the usual stick. A glass tube is frequently used in chemical 
experiments m this way to dip out a small quantity of a liquid 
but we do not remember having seen it adapted to automobile 
use before. 



IS A SMOKY EXHAUST EVER NECESSARY? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

tin,!' 651 ';! -1 haTe noted recent In °.ulrles on the subject of lubrlca- 
th« n 1 do not lntend t0 S° further along the same line, 

e question has suggested Itself to me, whether It is ever neces- 
the^ rr° I™ a Car Wlth a smoky exhaust from this cause, in view of 

w,n < T, a ! n0Unt of attention the smoke nuisance Is now receiving. 

Philadelphia, Pa. B. HARKER 

e only time it is necessary to use an excess of lubricating 
' is when the engine is new, or when it is being put to an 
excessive strain, such as occurs in racing. Smoky exhausts are 
coming to be regarded more and more as an indication of care- 
lessness and poor driving. We print elsewhere in this issue 
me advice from a prominent manufacturer of lubricating oil 
which should be interesting in this connection. 



CRITICISM OF TWO RECENT ANSWERS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,5530-1 feel that I must take exception to two replies which 
you made ln last week's paper, first, which was to J. M. Butler 
& Son, and, second, to party signing "Brakes." Now, as I have 
been a constant reader of your Journal from Its Inception, I wish 
it understood that I am answering only ln a friendly spirit, and 
feel it is my duty to do so, as both answers are, as given by you 
incorrect, and I earnestly trust to see them corrected In your next 
issue. 

In regard to any modern two or four-cylinder touring car being 
able to travel easily at a speed as low as 10 or even 6 miles per 
hour. I claim this is Impossible on the high gear or direct speed, 
and is possible only with slx-eyllnder cars, unless perfectly level 
or down grade is being traveled. I do except cars geared lower 
than the average custom and some light runabouts, but the aver- 
age touring car when it gets down to 10 miles per hour with ordi- 
nary gear ratio of 3 to 1 on the direct drive, has its engine turning 
so slowly that if anything like a grade is being ascended the car 
will positively not pick up without at least slipping the clutch, or 
Is quite more likely to stall entirely, should occasion occur to 
quickly get out of the way of some team or passing machine. 
Tou say you do not understand where such a question ever arose 
from. Please allow me to say that by making this remark you 
clearly show that you have never driven or rode with a driver to 
any great extent, otherwise you surely would not have so expressed 
yourself. 

Tour answer to "Brakes," in which you said dissimilar metals 
are used In brakes because they possess a greater coefficient of 
friction, is also wrong, as a little reasoning on your part will 
clearly show from the fact that all plain bearings employ dis- 
similar metals, such as Babbitts, bronze, or some other alloy, ln 
which runs a steel shaft. If these metals possessed a very great 
coefficient of friction, they would not be used, t£s you surely will 
admit ln choosing materials for bearings friction Is not sought for. 
A very plain experiment why dissimilar metals are used ln bearings 
Is thus: If we hold two comparatively coarse files together and 
try to move them back and forth, great effort Is required; If one 
file Is quite fine and the other coarse, the effort will be much less. 
Now, should we view a finished shaft through microscope, same 
will be seen to contain a very rough and irregular surface, the 
softer material will also show a roughness, but of a much finer 
grain. The shaft represents the coarse file and the soft metal the 
fine file. Now, the sole reason that metals of the same kind are 
not used in brakes is because they would wear out too rapidly, 
Just as they would If used for bearings, and a brake Is nothing 
more than a large-sized bearing carrying a heavy load. Above 
illustration appears In George M. Hopkins' Experimental Science 
and other standard works above criticism. 
Phoenlxville, Pa. LEWIS T. RHODES. 

If you will work out the exact number of revolutions per 
minute of the engine of a car geared 3 to 1, with 34-inch wheels, 
running ten miles an hour, you will find that the speed is prob- 
ably higher than you thought. 
5280 X 10 X 12 I 7 3 1 

— X — X — X — X — = 296 r.p.m., approximately. 

1 34 22 1 6b 
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Substituting 32-inch wheels for 34-inch wheels, the result is 
approximately 315 r.p.m. If you own a car with an engine in 
it which cannot run as low as 300 r.p.m. under load, we would 
advise you to get a new one. The minimum speed under load 
is usually taken at 150 r.p.m., and this was what we figured on 
in saying a car should run as low as five miles an hour on the 
high gear. As to our personal experience, we are willing to 
undergo any reasonable test, but we hardly think that enters 
into the question. 

We admit that all plain bearings at present in use employ dis- 
similar metals, but the conclusions you draw therefrom are 
erroneous. Babbits and bronzes are used because their natural 
coefficient of friction is so low that their combination with a 
■ steel shaft gives less friction than a bearing in which both mem- 
bers are steel. A babbitt shaft in a babbitt bushing would give 
still less friction, but, unfortunately, shafts cannot be commer- 
cially made of this material. Your illustration of the coarse 
and fine files holds only in case the bearing is not lubricated, as 
with proper lubrication the oil forms a film between the two 
metals, and their surfaces do not actually come in contact. 

We protest at your definition of a brake as a large bearing 
carrying a heavy load. How about the shaft bearing of an 
ocean-going steamship, two or three feet in diameter and carry- 
ing five or ten thousand horsepower? On the other hand, the 
coaster brake of a bicycle is only a few inches in diameter. 



and another for the escape of the exhaust, while a check valve 
was used to imprison the mixture in the crankcase at the end 
of the suction stroke. In the "three-port" type, a port is used 
for the latter purpose as well, thus eliminating the check valve, 
making the engine valveless. It was found that the check valve 
constituted one of the greatest evils of what was known as the 
two-port engine, through the frequent uncertainty of its work- 
ing, and when it was successfully eliminated by the use of a 
third port, the makers naturally sought to call attention to this 
advantage by terming the engine "valveless." There are some 
three-port engines which do not answer this requirement, though 
they embody nothing in the shape of a valve as present on the 
four-cycle type. In strict terms, however, a port covered or un- 
covered by the piston is as truly a valve as the usual poppet type. 



DIMENSIONS OF STRANG'S ISOTTA RACER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.554.] — I would like to draw your attention to some Inaccuracies 
which I do not think can be blamed on the typographer. The last 
Issue of your usually excellent magazine had a statement which 
conflicted with a previous one so markedly that I had to compare 
the two. I will quote them and allow you to Judge for yourselves. 

On page 595 in the issue of April 30. describing the machines 
which took part in the Brlarcliff, the first words are: "According 
to A.L.A.M. rating. Strang's Isotta was the highest powered ma- 
chine on the course. Its cylinder diameter of 145 mm. being equiv- 
alent to 5.7087 inches, which gives 55.1 horsepower." Further 
down. In the same column, concerning wheelbase: "Strang drove 
a 118-inch machine." In the table on page 597 the Isotta is cred- 
ited with a bore of 6.7087 Inches and stroke of 4.7245 inches. Now, 
in the issue of September 10, page 359, your technical editor states: 
"Strang's Isotta three-time winner has a four-cylinder engine, the 
dimensions of which are the metric equivalent of 5 7-8-inch bore 
by 6 1-2-inch stroke, rated at 60 horsepower." Further along: 
"The wheelbase is 122 Inches." 

Lastly, I would like to ask you which type of car Guyot drove 
In the French voiturette race — a single or a double cylinder. I 
know one of the Delages was a single cylinder and the rest double. 
On page 38, July 9, you say a double cylinder, and on page 84, 
July 16, you head an article "Single-cylinder 50-mlles-an-hour 
Voiturette Winner." CHESTER S. RICKER. 

Ithaca, N. T. 

We are unable to give you any authoritative figures as to 
the dimensions of Strang's Isotta, as the manager of the Isotta 
Import Company declines to make any statement on the sub- 
ject. The official declaration of the bore at the time of the 
Briarcliff was 145 mm., equivalent to 5.7087 inches, as in the 
paragraph you quote, and this is doubtless correct. The figures 
for the stroke and the wheelbase were probably estimates. 

Guyot's Delage was the single-cylinder one of the team. The 
error in the first article probably was made in the confusion 
attendant upon getting off the first cable reports after the race, 
and was corrected by the mail account in the next issue. 



CONCERNING THE "3-PORT" a-CYCLE MOTOR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1555.3 Up to recently I have been under the Impression that 

the two-cycle motor was a single type, but have frequently come 
across the term "three-port," and also note that some concerns ad- 
vertise that their engines are absolutely "valveless." while others 
do not. Can you enlighten me on this point? INQUIRER 

Plymouth, O. 

The two-cycle motor as largely employed in small marine 
work at first, was of what is known as the "two-port" type, in 
that a port is employed for the admission of the fresh charge, 



ONE WHO CAN DRIVE AT FIVE MILES AN HOUR. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,556.] — "The Lowest Speed of an Automobile." is noted In your 
issue of September 10. I have a Franklin runabout, and on bad 
roads, such as the Plank Road between Jersey City and Newark. 
I run at a rate of less than five miles an hour. A short time ago 
when In Connecticut I went astray, and in taking a short cut to 
get back to the light road, I went over a road so rough and Wily 
and sandy that if the road to Hades Is anything like it there will 
be no travelers that way. I drove sometimes on first and some- 
times on second speed, and, when I could, on high. On high gear 
I did not go over five miles an hour, usually four, or even less. 
At the end of a 66-mlle trip the engine was running easily and 
sweetly, with nothing overheated. 

Be good to the engine and you will be good to the whole car, 
tires included. Overload the car and overwork the engine, and 
you won't have to get out of the car to look for trouble; it will 
come to you. Some people know well enough that two locomotives 
are often required to pull a train, and yet seem to think there Is 
no such thing as overload to the engine of an automobile. I am 
told I am lucky, but I am just good to the beast, and the beast Is 
good to me. that's all. " GEORGE E. LONG. 

Jersey City, N. J. 



TRUE STORY OF THE DARRACQ LITIGATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.557.] — A few weeks ago there appeared in your publication 
an article relating to the court proceedings brought by some 
stockholders against A. Darracq & Company. Suresnes, France, 
asking for the dissolution of that company. Upon making inquir- 
ies of the company regarding this matter I was officially Informeo 
by the chairman of the board of directors as follows: 

"The articles you refer to relate to some proceedings taken 
by a few stockholders in France at the instigation of the Marquis 
De Dion to have It declared that A. Darracq et Compagnie Is 
Irregularly constituted under French law. The judgment of the 
French Court was given on August 5, when the proceedings were 
dismissed and the claimants condemned to pay the expenses In 
addition to 5,000 francs damages, for bringing an action without 
reasonable motives, the Marquis De Dion being personally con- 
demned In 1,000 francs damages. The Court Intimated that a 
higher damage would have been given, but It thought the Injury 
to the company had been more moral than actual. If you could 
get this result Inserted In any of the papers which have noticed 
the matter I should be much obliged." 

I should be very glad to have you give this the necessary pub- 
licity In the next Issue of your magazine. 

G. M. MACWILLIAM. 

New York City. Darracq Automobile Parts. 



A HELPING HAND FROM MONTANA. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.558.]— Noting letters 1509 and 1515 in the issue of August 20. 1 
think I can help the Inquirers. With regard to the first, would ca" 
the attention of the two writers to a book advertised in your col- 
umns that Is certainly all that one could ask for if he Is looking tor 
good, practical Information with regard to the automobile, nam*' 
"Self Propelled Vehicles," by J. E. Homans, at »2.00. Possibly this 
book would cover the ground that Is required. This iB certainly the 
best treatise I have seen and I have quite a number. 

As to letter 1515, possibly one of the following firms may be »w 
to fill the bill for Mr. Carruthers: E. F. Hodgson, P. O. Box 
Dover. Mass.; Springfield Portable Construction Co., 57 WaltM* 
avenue, Springfield, Mass.; North American Construction C°.. 
Bay City, Mich. "GLAD TO HELP- 

Butte, Montana. 
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WHEN the now familiar Ford runabout appeared three 
years ago, the Ford Motor Gompany announced that 
it would soon bring out a light touring car at a correspond- 
ingly low price. Work on this model has been going on 
steadily ever since. The car was ready last January, but it 
was decided to test it in actual service before putting it on 
the market. The cars built at that time have now been in 
use over nine months, giving opportunity for improvements and 
refinements as occasion was found for them. While the gen- 
eral appearance of the touring car recalls very strongly the 
runabout, it is nevertheless an entirely distinct design. The 
stroke of the engine has been lengthened to 4 inches and 
the layout considerably changed. There is also an entirely 
new system of rear spring suspension. The wheelbase is 
100 inches, weight 1,200 pounds, and the price $850. Deliv- 
eries begin October 1. 

Motor. — The motor of Model T — as the light touring car 
is officially designated — is, of course, a four-cylinder, four- 
cycle, and is rated at 20 horsepower. Bore and stroke are 
3% and 4 inches respectively. The cylinders are cast in one 
block, with the water jackets and the upper half of the 
crankcase integral; but the water-jacketed cylinder head is 
an entirely separate unit, easily removed when desired for 
cleaning, adjusting, etc., with the breaking of but one connec- 
tion. The advantages of this design are obvious: anyone 
who has had to 
clean the carbon 
out of a cylinder 
or grind in a valve 
on a motor of the 
usual construction 
will recognize 
them immediately. 
By 

removing 12 
bolts, all four cyl- 
inders and pistons 
and the eight 
valves are instant- 
ly accessible. The 
disadvantage ap- 
pears to be that it 
introduces a 
ground joint in 
each cylinder head. 
It should be re- 
membered, how- 
ever, that the two 




Complete Power Plant of the Ford Touring Car, In Partial Section. 



smaller joints in each cylinder, for the valve covers, are 
eliminated. Further, this design lends itself admirably to the 
scheme of water circulation. There is one inlet, at the 
front of the cylinder casting, and one outlet, at the front of 
the head casting; but the only communication between the 
jackets of the cylinders and those of the heads is at the 
extreme rear, so that the water is forced to circulate through 
all parts of the jacket, and cannot by any possibility "short- 
circuit." 

All valves are on the right-hand side and are actuated 
from one camshaft, which is cut from the solid with cams 
integral. The push rods have flat, mushroom ends to bear 
011 the cams. The inlet and exhaust manifolds are separate 
and are held to the cylinder casting by four yokes and bolts. 

The upper half of the crankcase, as mentioned above, is of 
cast iron integral with the cylinder block; the lower half is 
of pressed steel, extending back under the flywheel and 
change-gear, and forward to support the starting crank. It 
touches the frame at three points, and carries the entire 
power plant. The first point of suspension is at the bearing 
of the starting crank, the extension of the case resting on 
the middle of the front cross member of the frame; the other 
two points are one on each side of the flywheel, where 
pressed steel brackets, riveted to the case, extend out to the 
frame members on either side. It will be noticed that the 

lower half of the 
case is not, as usu- 
al, a mere oil pan, 
and cannot be re- 
moved without re- 
moving the whole 
power plant from 
the frame ; instead, 
access to the con- 
necting rods is 
provided through 
large hand-holes 
in the upper part 
of the case, on the 
left side. Flywheel 
and change - gear 
are completely en- 
closed by the 
pressed steel case 
underneath and a 
light cast cover 
above. 
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Motor from Above, with Cylinder Head Casting Removed. 

Motor Accessories.— The carbureter is a new design float- 
feed automatic, with a quintuple ball air valve. The valve is 
controlled by a small lever on the dash, so that it is possible 
to make all adjustments from the seat. The gasoline tank is 
cylindrical, of 10 gallons capacity, and is mounted directly 
on the frame under the front seat. 

One of the most radical features of the new car is the 
ignition. This is by magneto exclusively, and the magneto 
is embodied in the flywheel as an integral part of the motor. 
It has no commutator or brushes, no gearing, no contact 
points, no moving contacts, no moving wires; the rotor is 
a part of the flywheel, and the stator, carrying the coils in 
which the current is generated, is a stationary spider carried 
on the inside of the flywheel casing. The slightest movement 
of the flywheel generates current enough to make a powerful 
spark. The timer is mounted on the front end of the cam- 
shaft, and the spark coils and switch are on the dash. 

The water-cooling system consists of a vertical-tube radia- 
tor of the same familiar design as used on the runabout, an 
eight-bladed fan and a centrifugal pump. The fan and pump 
are mounted on the same shaft, the former, of course, in 
front, and are driven by a pinion meshing with the two-to- 
one gear; they are supported and centered by bolts project- 
ing from the gear casing. The direction of the water circu- 
lation through the cylinder and head castings has already 
been described. Piping is almost completely eliminated, 
there being only three short connections — bottom of radia- 
tor to pump, pump to cylinder casting, head casting to top 
of radiator. 

Lubrication is entirely by splash. The lower part of the 
pressed steel casing which encloses the crankcase, flywheel 
and change-gear is filled with oil. The flywheel, revolving 
in this oil, throws it against the sides and top of the casing 
into ducts which feed front and back to the motor bearings, 
the gears and the universal joint. Each connecting rod big 
end dips into a separate oil well and splashes oil to the pis- 
tons and cams. All overflow from these wells returns to 
the large well under the flywheel. 

Transmission. — The change-gear is of the planetary type, 
which the Ford Company has always persistently advocated. 
It gives two speeds forward and a reverse. On the high 
speed the whole weight of the gear revolves with the fly- 
wheel; on the low speed and reverse the planetary gears and 
pinions come into action, but as none of these are of the 
internal type, there is very little noise or vibration. The 
clutches are low speed and reverse are fiber-lined steel bands; 
these grip their drums smoothly, and when released spring 
away, insuring positive action and no waste of power from 
dragging. A third band forms the foot brake. The high- 
speed clutch is of the multiple disc type, so designed as to 
give the maximum bearing surface, and running in an oil 
bath. The reserve power and flexibility of the motor call 
for very little use of the gears. The low speed is rarely used 



except for the first 20 or 30 feet, when starting from a stand- 
still; on the high speed the car can climb any ordinary hill 
and run at from 3 to 40 miles an hour. 

From the change-gear the power is transmitted through 
the single universal joint and the drive shaft to the bevel 
gears on the rear axle. 

Running Gear.— The rear axle is the usual live type, and 
is combined with the torsion tube, which encloses the drive 
shaft, according to the Ford "three-point system." The 
front end of the torsion tube forms the ball of a ball and 
socket joint, the socket being firmly supported by the rear 
end of the pressed-steel undercasing of the power plant 
This tube transmits the entire driving thrust from the axle to 
the frame, none of it being taken by the springs. Moreover, 
the tube is braced by two other lighter tubes, which extend 
from behind the ball and socket joint diagonally to the rear 
spring seats on the axle, so that it is not necessary to make 
the parts of abnormal size to insure rigidity. The universal 
joint of the drive shaft is, of course, centered inside the hol- 
low ball of the joint. By this construction the rear axle has 
perfect freedom to adapt itself to the road surface, while 
the rear spring system may be made light and flexible and 
its resiliency fully utilized. 

This construction is practically repeated in the front axle. 
Here there is no transmission of power to be cared for, but 
similar brace tubes run from the spring seats and meet in a 
ball joint carried by the steel undercasing at a point just 
forward of the flywheel. The axle itself is a one-piece 
forging of vanadium steel, and is straight from spring-seat 
to spring-seat. 

The entire spring system consists of but two semi-elliptic 
springs, one in front and one in rear, both inverted and 
transverse. Their ends are shackled on the axles close to 
the wheel hubs, and at the middle they are held to the front 
and rear cross-members of the frame, respectively, by stout 
steel straps. The cross-members are of an inverted U-sec- 
tion, in which the springs fit snugly. The attachment of the 
front spring is well shown in the front quartering view of 
the car with landaulet body. One advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that the weight of the car is brought out close to 
the wheel hubs, thus relieving the axles of much strain. 

The wheels are artillery, with 12 spokes, 30 inches in diam- 
eter. The rear wheels are keyed to the ends of the live 
axle shafts; the front ones run on ball bearings. Tires are 
30 x 3-inch front and 30 x 354-inch rear. 

Control. — Perhaps the first thing that the average driver 
would notice on seeing the car is that the steering wheel 
and levers are on the left-hand side. This arrangement has 
been frequently tried and as often abandoned; its adoption 
on this car certainly shows the Ford Company's unwilling- 
ness to be bound by any tradition. Theoretically, of course, 
since vehicles meeting on the road pass to the right, the 
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Ford Three- Point Drive System — Rear Axle and Joint. 



driver should sit on the left, so that he may see the road 
beyond. This involves the disadvantage that he must op- 
erate the side levers with his left hand, which many people 
find extremely inconvenient. However, on the Ford these 
levers have the simplest possible forward and back move- 
ment, and are rarely used except for starting and stopping. 
One controls the high speed forward and the reverse, the 
other the emergency brakes, which are internally expanding 
on the rear hubs. Two pedals operate the slow speed for- 
ward and the service brake respectively. 

The steering column is raked at a sharp angle and carries 
the irreversible gear at its top, in a small circular case just 



under the wheel. The throttle and spark levers are mounted 
on the column on the right and left, respectively, where 
they can be reached by the index lingers of each hand, without re- 
leasing one's hold on the wheel-rim. 

Bodies. — The standard light touring body seats five per- 
sons comfortably. Its lines are simple and graceful, well 
accentuated by molding. The hood retains the runabout 
design, square with beveled corners, and harmonizes per- 
fectly with the body. Practically the entire weight is car- 
ried between the axles, the rear seat overhanging very 
slightly and the hood not at all; this is permitted on the 
comparatively short wheelbase — 100 inches — by the unusu- 
ally compact motor. No announcement has been made re- 
garding colors or finish. 

In addition to the touring car body, the chassis will be 
supplied with coupe and taximeter cab bodies, listing at $950 
thus equipped, and with private town car bodies at $1,000. 
These will be ready November I. Runabout and roadster 
models will be announced later. 

Vanadium Steel. — This material is used for all shafts, 
gears, axles, springs, and many smaller and comparatively 
unimportant parts. The alloying of steel with vanadium has 
only recently become commercially possible. Until within 
three years ago the world's output of the pure metal was 
less than 200 pounds a month; in consequence its price was 
many times that of gold. But since then a large deposit of 
vanadiferous ore has been opened up in South America, and 
it is now on the market at about half the price of silver. 
As it is used only in "homeopathic doses," vanadium steel 
can be made at about the same cost as the best grades of 
chrome-nickel steel. It machines as easily and uniformly as 
low-carbon steels, and works beautifully under the forging 
hammer and dies, while in dynamic properties it is claimed 
to be much superior to any product hitherto tried. Its use 
throughout the car is a point on which the Ford Company 
lays great emphasis. 



A BUDGET OF NEWS FROM THE PINE TREE STATE 



PORTLAND, Me., Sept. 21.— With the coming of September 
the summer season in Maine may be said to be over. It 
has been a very successful one in the automobile industry, better 
than was expected in view of the great financial disturbances 
of last October. All during last winter there was much talk 
among prospective buyers, for the financial stringency did not 
seem to hit this section very heavily. Cars of all kinds sold 
readily in Maine this year, but the smaller type seemed to be 
in much the greater favor, though the large touring cars were 
not by any means neglected. 

During the past season there have been hundreds of visitors 
to the State. Complaints have been general in regard to the 
conditions of the roads in the western part of Maine, but once 
east of Portland, the tourists have had few kicks to register. 
The Glidden tour and the Ideal tour, both of which passed 
through Portland, proved the main events of the year. 

Registration Figures Tell a Story. 

No better idea of how the automobile trade has grown can be 
obtained than from the figures of registration at the office of 
the Secretary of State in Augusta. From the figures on file it is 
learned that the total amount received in fees for the registra- 
tion of automobiles from the time the law went into effect, 
June 1, 1905, to September 1 of the current year, was $6,108; 
trom licenses issued to operators, $7,126; from registration of 
motorcycles, $662; from licenses issued to dealers, $790; making 
a grand total of $14,686. 

As might be expected, the business for the past month ap- 
proaching as it does the latter part of the season, shows a falling 
ott compared with that of some of the other months of the 



year. The number of automobiles registered during August was 
93; the number of licenses issued to operators was 113; one 
license was issued to a dealer and twenty motorcycles were reg- 
istered. The amount received in fees was as follows: Registra- 
tion of automobiles, $186; licenses to operators, $226; dealers' 
licenses, $10; registrition of motorcycles, $40, a total of $426. 

The total receipts in fees for the past eight months of the 
current year are as follows: Registration of automobiles, $1,632; 
for licenses to operators, $1,862; dealers' licenses, $200; registra- 
tion of motor cycles, $206, making a total of $3,900. 

An index of the rush during the spring is obtained from these 
figures of the registration of automobiles during the first eight 
months: January, 8; February, 6; March,*36; April, 129; May, 
169; June, 297; July, 168; August, 93. 

Licenses to operators during the same period were issued as 
follows : January, 9 ; February, 5 ; March, 35 ; April, 135 ; May, 
190; June, 230; July, 214; August, 113. 

In the registration of motorcycles no applications were received 
until March, when four certificates were issued. Monthly regis- 
trations since that month have been as follows : April, 24 ; May, 
17; June, 18; July, 20; August, 20. The number of licenses 
issued to dealers during the past eight months was 22. 

A Rush of Hunters to the Maine Woods. 

Every year an increasing number of automobile parties passes 
through the lower part of the State bound to the hunting camps 
in the northern woods. Many of the machines carry full camping 
outfits, including tents, cook-stoves and provisions. The roads are 
none too good, but this only furnishes an additional spice of 
adventure. 
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LAMPS WITH BESNARD SYSTEM OF ECLIPSING. 

Bv RICHARD H. WELLES. 
The use of acetylene gas for use in automobile headlights is 
undoubtedly the most popular form of light for automobile use 
at this time. Their efficiency in the country, where a long and 
penetrating beam is necessary, has been proven satisfactorily, 
but for city use they have been a constant source of criticism 
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Fig. 1.— Showing double rays and two distinct fields of light. 



Hector and the plano-convex lens permits the use of a lens of 
large diameter and long focus in a comparatively small lamp, 
see Fig. 2. The dotted lines back of the reflector in Fig. 2 
show the depth of lamp that would be necessary to obtain a 
like powerful result if we did not use this patented hyper- 
lenticular combination. The second are the diffused or wide, 
short distance rays, producd by th light rays, which enunate 
from the front of the flame, and are thrown directly on the 
plano-convex lens. These rays, magnified and rendered much 
clearer by the lens, diffuse at a wide angle at the side of the 
vehicle, as indicated by the dotted lines R 2, Fig. 2, and are not 
blinding to anyone approaching. Refer again to Fig. I, and 
eliminate the lighter or narrow ray. The remaining field of 
light after the long-distance ray has been eclipsed will plainly 
appear This wide beam of light now thrown by the headlight 
extends about 35 yards, and gives perfect front and side illumi- 
nation. , , . . 

When the shutter (5, Fig. 2) is up in the heat hood, held 
there by a spring, the light from the lamp is ready for the road 
but by working the lever on the dash the spring is released and 
the shutter comes down, eclipsing the effect of the lens mirror 
at the back. . , , 

The mechanism which operates the shutter consists first of the 
operating lever at the back of each lamp (see Fig. 3) "I"* 



because of the blinding glare coming from the parellel beam of 
the lens reflector. This objectionable feature has been over- 
come in the Solarclipse lamps, manufactured by the Badger 
Brass Mfg. Co., in this country. Several bills are up before the 
different State legislatures which, if passed, will compel the 
user to adopt a lamp embodying the "eclipsing" feature. 

The Besriard system has been very popular abroad, and the 
United States patent rights are now owned by the Badger Com- 
pany. Tfcjs system seems to have solved the problem of head- 
lights, for in this lamp are embodied all the essentia ldetails of 
the popular Solar light, besides having an arrangement attached 
by which the longer and blinding rays may be shut off at will by 
simply working a lever on the dashboard. Acetylene lamps for 
road use have two sets of rays, one from the lens mirror — the ob- 
jectionable one for city use— and the other are the diffused or 
short distance rays, coming directly from the flame. If the 
long, penetrating rays could be shut off we would find that the 
shorter rays would answer every purpose for city streets. This 
the Solarclipse lamp and shutter does. 

The manner in which the light is distributed may be seen in 
Fig. I, which shows the double rays— two distinct fields bf light. 
The first are the more intense, parallel, or long-distance rays, 
more powerful, and of greater utility to the driver, but blinding 
to the approaching road users. These rays consist of the rays 



R2 




Fla. 3.— Mechanism which operates the shutter. 

when pulled down, brings the shutter into eclipsing position. 
For use on a machine, so that the two lamps may be operateo 
at once, the levers, of the two lamps, are connected by a piece 
of piano wire. By the use of Bowden flexible wire the right- 
hand lamp may be connected to any convenient place on 
dash or the steering post. 




R2 



Pl 2 showing special combination of the hyperbolic curve of 

the reflector and the plano-convex lens. 

of light which eminate at the back of the flame F, and, striking 
the reflector R of hyperbolic curve, are reflected and directed 
against the plano-convex lens L in front of the flame, by which 
they are focused and refracted in long parallel rays of great 
penetrative power, shown by the lines R\ Fig. 2. 
This special combination of the hyperbolic curve of the re- 



EXAIUNATION OF PREMIER CENTURY CAR. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19.— After eight hours of careful 
and thorough examination of the Premier "100 miles for 
days" car, David Beecroft and Berne Nadall, of the * 
Motor Club, reported that every part examined was found t 
in exceptionally good condition. Not a single case of hTe * K J v _ 
or distortion due to faulty workmanship or design was dis 
ered. ;„ 

The members of the technical committee were passenger 
the "Century" car on the last 100 miles, and were told to 
charge of it for that day. At the completion of the test, w 
took place at Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. CMC g^, 
the two odometers showed 12,180.6 miles and 12,240 "" eS on) _ 
spectively. The last 43 miles was made use of by the c 
mittee for observations on the running and general per forrn 
of the car, partly over boulevards and partly over rough cou ^ 
roads. An excellent opportunity was afforded for n0t ' ng 
working of the motor, the efficiency of the brakes, and the g 
eral stability of the car. There was not a single indication 
looseness or derangement in the running gear or steering. 

After the end of the run the car was completely dlsasse ™ sion 
and all the working parts were examined. The final cone ^ 
of the committee was that the car could endure a repetmo 
the same mileage without the necessity of overhauling. 
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HOW ORVILLE WRIGHT'S AEROPLANE FELL 



WASHINGTON, D. C, Sept. 21.— Wright brothers' aero- 
plane, which everyone believed would be bought by the 
United States government, September 28, lies a pile of broken 
sticks and torn cloth in the hangar at Fort Myer, Va. A guard 
watches over the remains and warns with the danger of court- 
martial anyone who wishes to enter the building. The man who 
has stood in the world's limelight for the past two weeks, who 
has been accepted the world over as the subjugator of the upper 
air, lies in the post hospital, so severely injured that he may not 
be on his feet again for twelve weeks. Lieut. Thomas E. Self- 
ridge, of the Fifth Artillery, has with his life paid the first toll 
of the government for success in aerial navigation. 

Like those of the public fortunate enough to see the Wright 
aeroplane aloft, the United States government, represented by 
the Secretary of War and the Board of Tests of the Signal 
Corps, feels satisfied that the aeroplane that came to earth is 
a success. The government wants another like it, and Orville 
Wright will deliver it. But the inventor, lying in the hospital, 
already sees where he can improve the type of the aeroplane, 
and he will be thinking and planning the three long months that 
he must lie inert. Then we may expect something better. 

In the meantime, the Board of Tests expects that along will 
come A M. Herring, from his shop off Broadway, about Sixty- 
sixth street, New York. He is due in Washington October 13. 
The government expects him with a great deal of interest, for 
much has been written about him, and he himself has said much 
about his ability to navigate the air successfully — automatically, 
he would have us believe. 

That this terrible catastrophe of last Thursday will retard 
aviatory progress for some time, those who see below the sur- 
face do not believe. Wilbur Wright, with a machine almost 
identical to that of Orville, will not delay his demonstrations 
abroad. The followers of sky motoring consider this accident 
to be an incident of success, and will act accordingly; that is to 
say, the work will go on almost as if nothing happened. 

It would require a volume to enumerate with explanations the 
theories that have already been advanced as to just how the 
break in the propeller occurred, and the causes. All that anyone 
knows is that the accident was caused by a broken propeller, 
except Wright; for he probably has figured it out. It is on 
what- Wright said, shortly after his wounds were dressed, in 
word that he sent to his elder mechanic, Taylor, that the fol- 
lowing opinion is based. 
Wright said: "Look at that transmission." 
There is no "transmission" on the aeroplane such as we have 
on the automobile. In automobile parlance, Wright would have 
said the "drive." For he referred to the two chains, one longer 
than the other, that transmit by chain the power of the motor 
from the crankshaft to the propeller shafts, one on each side of 
the afterpart of the aeroplane. These chains cross each other 



in performing their functions. Not an expert on aviation has 
seen this feature of the Wright brothers' flyer for the first time 
but that he has exclaimed, "Oh, cross-chain drive!" One can 
readily see that the crossed chains had a tendency to pull the 
propellers together. After the machine struck the ground it 
was found that the shaft of the broken propeller was badly 
bent inwards, that is,. toward the opposite propeller. The angle- 
iron that had supported it was almost completely loose, and 
entirely from the bottom fastening. 

The propellers used were not "new," except in the sense that 
they had not been used before at Fort Myer. They had been 
tested previous to the fatal run. But they were each eight 
inches, some say a foot, longer than those used for the record 
flights that made the world believe in the simple-looking machine. 

From the appearance of the fracture there seems to be no 
way in which the accident could have occurred unless this angle- 
iron loosened, allowing the propeller to slip inward, drawn by 
the chain. The other propeller, driving toward it and upon it, 
snapped off the end, and the spectators saw something that 
looked like a piece of paper flutter down to earth. 

Wright heard and felt the shock, perhaps; at any rate, he 
reached for- the cord above his head and shut off the gas supply 
of the motor. Then he apparently endeavored to glide down 
to the earth. For 40 feet, perhaps, he was partially successful. 
He said afterward to Taylor that if he had been twice as far 
from the ground he would have been able to regain control of 
the machine and to have landed easily on the skids. But this 
does not seem probable, for the aeroplane at the time of the 
accident was slightly inclined to manoeuver a turn. When 
Wright lowered the front balancer for the down glide, the ma- 
chine seemed to slip off sideways in the air, at an angle of 25 
degrees. Thirty-five feet from the earth it swung around on 
its already begun turn, and at the same time pointed more 
directly downward, so far, indeed, that the surfaces of the 
superimposed plans no longer pressed against resisting atmos- 
phere. Finally, these planes were at right angles with the 
ground, the port end nearest the earth, the forward balances 
straight out ahead. It is probable that the port side and the 
forward balancer struck earth first and perhaps minimized, 
though slightly, the force of the contact for the main body of 
the machine, carrying Selfridge and Wright. 

The passengers could not have jumped from the machine on 
account of the cross wires hemming them ia on all sides. They 
might have slipped down between the wires and their seat, but 
there could have been no advantage in it, and they probably 
did not attempt to do so. When found, Wright's arm was about 
Selfridge. It appeared that he had endeavored to hold the 
lieutenant in the seat before the crash came, but as the machine 
came down head-on, the men probably left their seats, were 
pressed against the wires, while the apparatus fell on top of them. 



HOW WILBUR WRIGHT IMPRESSES THE FRENCH PUBLIC 



j E MANS, Sept. 17.— We are on the eve of great doings 
>-• here. Wilbur Wright has been progressively training for 
flights that it is firmly believed by his followers will eclipse 
all previous records in heavier-than-air experiments. His best 
performance up to date is 19 minutes 48 2-5 seconds, made at an 
average height of 40 feet and over a distance estimated at 14 
miles. The flight was made in the early morning in perfectly 
calm weather, Leon Bollee, M. Landry, Paul Jamin and Baron 
de Sennevoy being present to officially time the performance. 
There was apparently no reason why Wilbur Wright should have 
come down; his engine was running well, his gasoline supply 
was plentiful, and his handling of the machine was perfect. 



Later in the day a second flight was commenced, but after 
3 minutes 21 seconds in the air a gust of wind struck the aero- 
plane and carried it towards a group oi trees. Wilbur Wright 
sought to overcome, the shock ; he raised the apparatus, attempted 
to turn short, but did not succeed, the left wing striking the 
ground. The engine was still running, but Wilbur Wright im- 
mediately out out and settled down on an even keel a little more 
roughly than usual, it is true, but without inflicting any damage. 
When heeling over, however, the wing had suffered somewhat, 
the one which came in contact with the ground being the same 
that had been damaged on the racecourse a few days before. 
A couple of days will be required to make the necessary repairs, 
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after which it is confidently believed that an attempt at long 
flights will be made. 

There is a Wright and an anti-Wright camp in France, the 
former believing that the American aeronaut has left all other 
experimenters far in the rear, and the latter party persisting in 
dubbing him a bluffer or an acrobat. There has been a change 
of opinion in the various newspapers regarding the stranger 
from Dayton. When the first flights were made the praises of 
the Yankee were chanted in chorus: the others were children, 
they had been merely playing at flying, they went aloft like a 
scared hen, they were incapable of action in a wind. Now that 
has changed and the criticisms are being directed towards the 
retiring aeronaut at Le Mans. It being impossible to deny that 
Wright knows how to fly, the criticism is put forth that his 
machine can only be managed by a person having gone through 
a long period of training,, that it is too slow, and that no im- 
provements have been made on it for several years. Probably 
the explanation of most of the journalistic criticism can be found 
in the fact that after the first favorable accounts Hart O. Berg 
neglected to hand out publicity money. When the broad hint 
was given that there should be some recompense for so much 
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favorable comment, the equally broad reply was given that no 
comments were asked for and none would be paid for. Since 
then certain journals can see nothing good in the Wright broth- 
ers' apparatus. 

Wilbur Wright Unofficially Breaks Time Record. 
Le Mans, Sept. 21.— This afternoon Wilbur Wright took the 
world's record from his brother with a flight of 1 hour, 31 min- 
utes, 51 seconds, covering a distance of about 60 miles. After 
three false starts the machine was successfully launched at 5:15. 
He at first showed unusual prudence, flying so low that he seemed 
almost to skim the earth, but on the thirteenth round he rose to a 
height of about 60 feet. The sun was just setting and the aeroplane 
made a picture which time and again drew cheers from the 10,000 
spectators. In the gathering darkness the machine kept steadily 
on, with the regularity of an express train. Not until long after 
night had fallen did Wright shut off his motor and come lightly 
to the ground. The official measurement is only 66.6 kilometers, 
being taken between the flags at the ends of the field; in reality 
the distance was greater. That part of the flight before sunset, 
53 minutes, is accepted in the contest for the Michelin prize. 



A FRENCH NATIONAL AERIAL LEAGUE TO BE FORMED 



|->ARIS, Sept. 17— All France is alive with enthusiasm for 
r aerial navigation. The public interest in balloons, dirigible 
airships, aeroplanes, aeronautical motors and their auxiliaries is 
patent to any observer; a further and more convincing proof 
of the desire of the French nation for supremacy in the air is 
to be found in the formation of the National Aerial League, a 
body founded by some of the most distinguished aeronauts and 
their supporters in France, and which, it is hoped, will group 
together hundreds of thousands of French citizens. The object 
of the league is declared to be to encourage aerial navigation in 
all its forms. With the funds provided by members it will hold 
competitions for aeronautical motors, the forms of aerial pro- 
pellers, researches in the best forms of aeroplane wings, long-dis- 
tance flying competitions, etc., in a word to encourage by means 
of competitions and prizes, every form of aerial navigation. 



To make the league truly national, the annual subscription 
has been fixed at one dollar per member. On such a basis it is 
estimated by the organizers that 50,000 members will be obtained 
during the first month of existence of the league, giving a work- 
ing fund of $50,000. In addition to ordinary members, life mem- 
bers are received on payment of a substription of not less than 
$20; special prizes, to be named after their donators, will be 
offered whenever a sum of not less than $200 is paid into the 
treasury. 

Those responsible for the formation of the league are M. 
Deutsch de la Meurthe, M. Archdeacon, Armengaud, and Qmn- 
ton, all men who have already contributed large sums towards 
aerial competitions. Leading aeronauts interested in the league 
comprise Farman, Delagrange, Bleriot, Levavasseur, Esnault- 
Pelterie, Capt. Ferber, Julliot and Kapferer. 



DELEGRANGE MAKES A NEW EUROPEAN RECORD 



PARIS, Sept. 17.— For the present the European aeronautical 
record stands at 29 minutes 53 4-5 seconds, obtained by 
Leon Delagrange at Issy-les-Moulineaux. What it will be in seven 
days from now it is impossible to say, but it is practically certain 
that it will be still higher than at the present moment. Already 
the arrival of the news of the flight of more than one hour by 
Orville Wright has quickened European aeronauts to greater 
activity. 

Leon Delagrange's record was made in the early morning in the 
presence of Captain Ferber, Achille Fournier, Rene Gasnier and 
others. Almost as soon as the Antoinette motor was started up 
the biplane apparatus rose in the air and made fifteen and one- 
half circles around the field, covering a distance estimated at 
15 1-8 miles before gently settling down to the ground with its 
five-gallon gasoline supply exhausted. The performance beat the 



record of Henry Farman with 20 minutes 19 3"S seconds at Issy 
on July 6. 

The following day Delagrange attempted to beat his own 
record, but again, owing to lack of fuel, just fell short of half ™ 
hour, his time aloft being officially certified at 28 minutes 1 1-5 
seconds. Preparations had been made for a longer flight, bu 
this was rendered impossible by a leakage from the gasoline tan , 
the apparatus being obliged to come to earth after a most suc- 
cessful flight in a rather strong wind. 

French aeronauts are now anxious to make an hour's recor , 
and both Delagrange and Farman will train every day with this 
object in view. The newly-formed National Aerial League has 
offered a special money prize of $200 to the first French aeronaut 
who will double Wilbur Wright's present record of 19 rainutes 
48 2-5 seconds. 



"REPUBLIQUE" OFFICIAL TEST SUCCESSFUL. 

Paris Sept. 17.— Republique, the government dirigible airship, 
has completed all her official tests and trials and will be deflated 
in a few days in order to allow her place to be taken in the shed 
bv Lebaudy to be fitted out as a training ship. The last trip of 
Retublique was a voyage of eight hours, during which she 
evolved for a long time over Paris, then sailed off to the north- 
east to Compiegne, where further evolutions were made. 



PREPARATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL RACE. 

Berlin, Sept. 17.— Preceding the Gordon Bennett aeronautical 
race, scheduled for Sunday, October 11, there will be an offiaa 
reception by the German Aeronautical Federation at Berlin on 
October 9, and on the following day a long-distance and a Jan J 
ing competition. The start of the international race will bea 
Schmagendorf, in the suburbs of the city, to which spot 
loons and material must be dispatched not later than Ootobef 
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Nazzaro Halts In Front of the Grand Stand to Confer with Officials, 



BOLOGNA, Italy, Sept. 6. — Felice Nazzaro has abundantly 
proved that the setbacks of the opening part of the season 
were but a temporary clouding of his brilliant career. By this 
Sunday morning's performance on the flat course in the neigh- 
borhood of the old world town of Bologna he has won the 
Florio Cup and the Coppa d'ltalia for Fiat, the Cup of the 
Automobile Club of Genoa and the Targa Florio for himself. 
In addition to the quadrette of cups and the bag of gold to 
which he is entitled, Nazzaro has the satisfaction of beating all 
existing records for long-distance speed on roads. The 328.2 
miles were covered to-day in 4 =25 -.21, which is at the rate of 74.3 
miles an hour. The previous record was 70.61 miles an hour, 
also established by Nazzaro, in the Grand Prix of 1906. 

Not only was the race the fastest ever run, but it was one 
of the most interesting and keenly disputed that Europe has 
known. There were seventeen starters, representing two Italian 
firms and four French, all using the special 155-millimeter bore 
cars built for and run in the Grand Prix at Dieppe. Germany 
having kept out of the affair, the race resolved itself into a dual 
between the Fiats and Italas, which had failed to make a good 
exhibition in the earlier race, and the Lorraine- Dietrich, Bayard- 
Clement, Mors and . Motobloc— all 
French— which had failed to hold the 
French trophy for the land of the 
tricolor. In their own exaggerated 
language, each was for "revenge"; it 
was Italy that finally got it, after a 
magnificent fight. 

Duray, as irrepressible as ever, 
first shot over the line on his big blue 
Dietrich, regarded as a stout cham- 
pion for France. Gauderman, driv- 
ing a Motobloc, failed to evoke a 
cheer, the best that was expected of 
him being a regularity display. Dc- 
mogeot, the big cool-headed driver 
of the Mors, carrying No. 3. had 
Plenty of partisans, though it was 
known that his car was two or three 
miles an hour slower than some of 
the others. Lancia, of course, evoked 
a roaring cheer as his Fiat shot away, 
followed a minute later by Gabriel 
on the Bayard-Clement, generally ad- 
mitted to be the fastest car of the 



Itala ; Minoia the No. 7, Dietrich, and 
Charles Faroux, ex-trolley car mo- 
torman in Milwaukee, at present Pa- 
risian journalist, took the wheel of 
No. 8, Motobloc — it was his first 
appearance in a pure speed test. 
After Garcet had gone on the second 
of the Mors cars, Nazzaro raised the 
.cheer of the day when he and his ' 
Fiat started on the run of three hun- 
dred odd miles at a terrific pace. 
Hautvast and his exceptionally long- 
stroke Bayard-Clement were looked 
upon by the French just as likely to 
win as the Italian favorite Xazzaro. 
Henry Fournier steered the Itala 
which had been tuned up to a slightly 
higher speed since the Dieppe race. 
Trucco, the Italian, took the last 
Dietrich, Landon the last Mors, and 
Wagner the French ex-Darracq 
champion had the third Fiat. Amer- 
ica had her only representative in 
Elliot F. Shepard, driving No. 16 
BayardjdEJpment, which had been 
handed Over to him but a couple of 
weeks before owing to an accident to Rigal. The American 
had the lightest car of the team and the heaviest mechanic, a 
man who on account of his enormous size and weight had nat- 
urally to be dubbed "Baby." Piacenza closed the march with the 
third of the patriotically-named Italas, and then the race was on 
in good earnest. 

Less than half an hour after the start, Duray had roared by 
again on his Dietrich, the time which was hoisted up on the 
board a minute later being 24 :55 1-5, which for the 32-mile 
course works out at the merest fraction under 80 miles an hour. 
Lancia got ahead of both Gauderman and Demogeot on the first 
round, scoring 24:16, or just over 80 miles an hour. Gabriel 
maintained his position behind the Fiat and had just roared by 
when Gauderman's failure to appear in position was explained 
by his arrival with the left front tire and rim missing. He 
stated that the rim, which was a new Vinet with some modifi- 
cation which had not been previously tested, had flown off on 
the straightaway. He was able to hold the car to the road, but 
had to retire immediately, for the fixed rim was flattened beyond 
repair. The accident caused comment, for it was feared that 
there was going to be a repetition of the Dieppe rim accidents, 



whole 




group. Cagno took No. 6, 



The Big official Score Board and the Crowd In Front of It. 
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Minola Changes a Tire on His Dietrich. 

against which, howeve-, careful advance provision had been made. 

It was probably owing to this fear of rim failure that numerous 
changes had been made since the Dieppe race. The Michelin 
people had slightly modified their rim by the addition of a raised 
section opposite the valve, and a special pin to prevent the single 
locking turnbuckle getting out of vertical. It proved successful, 
not a single accident or mishap occurring. The Dunlop rim 
found a place on the rear wheels of several of the cars, but no 
driver would accept it for the front, the opinion being that it 
was too heavy, and that its powerful lock threw the wheel out 
of balance sufficiently to interfere with the steadiness of the 
car at highest speeds. 

Minoia furnished the highest rate of speed on the initial round, 
his Dietrich getting round in 24:152-5 — over 80 miles an hour. 
Lancia came next, followed by Wagner, Gabriel, Duray and 
Elliot F. Shepard. Hautvast, the American's team mate, failed 
to make the initial round with No. 11 Bayarad-Clement. His 
own explanation was that the steel-studded tires refused to hold 
when he applied the brakes to make one of the right-angle turns. 
He skidded as if he were on soap, had to choose between the 
spectators and the ditch and went into the latter, his car broken, 
but without a scratch to himself or mechanic. Charles Faroux 
was unable to finish the initial round, one of the universals be- 
tween the gearbox and the countershaft having developed weak- 
nesses during the first ten miles. 

Lancia jumped into second position during the second round, 
getting over the course in the record time of 23 124, or at the 
killing pace of 84.3. It delighted the spectators, nine-tenths of 
whom were Italians, and the sight was really terribly impressive, 
for the speed past the grandstand, on a perfect straightaway, 
with a very slight down grade, must have been close on 90 miles 
an hour. Wagner got second position, followed at three minutes 
by Henry Fournier. who had jumped in one round from ninth 




Lancia Making a Replacement of Tires. 



place. Nazzaro was maintaining a steady pace in fourth posi- 
tion, while Elliot F. Shepard was at the end of the list with 
Landon of the Mors team to keep him company in the same class. 

Henry Fournier made a fine struggle with Lancia during the 
third and fourth rounds. On. passing the grandstand at the end 
of the second round the Italian had a lead on the Frenchman of 
a fraction over three minutes. By the end of the second round 
Lancia and his Fiat had increased the distance from the Itala 
by exactly one minute. Fournier, however, was hard after him, 
and by some of the most dashing driving ever seen got past the 
Fiat and won first place. His triumph, however, did not last long 
enough to be officially recorded, for on arriving at the last bend 
before the grandstand straightaway he went into the ditch but 
a yard from Hautvast's Bayard-Clement. Fournier was certainly 
going too fast; he failed to notice the slow sign until he was 
immediately under it, and was then handicapped by a cloud of 
dust raised by Cagno, who was just ahead. He thought he had 
got clear round, when the left rear wheel slipped off into the 
ditch, and it was all over. Fournier was slightly cut about the 
mouth and had bruises on various parts of the body; his me- 
chanic escaped with just as little injury. 

Duray on the Dietrich and Piacenza on the Itala had both 
failed to appear after the first round. The fate of the latter 
was not known until the end of the meet, when he drove in and 
explained that a disarrangement of the timing gears had obliged 
him to dismount the lower half of the crankcase. 

The mystery about Duray was explained, just when Nazzaro 
had worked into first position, by the slow arrival of Wagner's 
Fiat with Duray and Mechanic hanging on behind. In the white 
jersey decorated with the Lorraine cross Duray had a portion 
of an exhaust valve which told the story of his undoing. One 
of the exhaust valves had broken, dropped into the cylinder and 
quickly done damage that was beyond a roadside repair. Wagner 
was also entirely out of the running, with a front axle that had 
broken exactly through the middle. It was an unusual mishap, 
that might have been due to crystallization or to an unusually 
severe shock when passing over a lump on the road, the car 
going up and dropping down on one wheel. The axle really 
looked as if it had been cut through with a hacksaw. Wagner 
made a temporary repair with a log of wood and a few lengths 
of rope. 

Though seven cars had gone out during the first four rounds, 
there was no lack of interest at the tire and gasoline station, the 
course being but two miles round and therefore providing fre- 
quent passages. The killing pace was having its effect on tires, 
which were being changed by some of the drivers at the rate 
of almost one a round. When they were pulled off most of the 
tires were mere masses of pulp, so hot that they could not be 
touched, and smelling like a vulcanizing establishment. 

At the end of the fifth round, while leading by less than two 
minutes on Trucco's Dietrich, Nazzaro pulled in at the grand- 
stand, jacked up the rear of his car and changed both tires. 
This was the only work he did at the tire station, one other tire 
being changed on the road; the front tires went the whole dis- 
tance. Smooth Michelins in conjunction with the new and mod- 
ified rim were employed. On arrival at the grandstand a large 
sized bird was flattened out against the radiator of the Fiat, 
giving an indication of the speed at which the car had been 
traveling. 

The struggle was now between Nazzaro, Trucco (Dietrich), 
Lancia, Garcet (Mors), all of them so well grouped that althouin 
Nazzaro was leading the final issue was doubtful. During the 
sixth round Lancia's ill-luck attacked him in the form of the 
breakage of an overhead rocker arm, the replacement of whic 
at the central tire station occupied about twenty minutes an 
removed all possibility of first place. 

During the sixth round of the leaders it was learned that tot 
Landon (Mors) and Elliot F. Shepard (Bayard-Clement) had 
been put out of the game. The Mors driver failed to make one 
of the turns, shot off the road and landed in the canal containing 
12 feet of water. Fortunately the men were not pinned under- 
neath, and a few minutes later were on the road again. Consw- 
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Map of the Cour«e and Its Varying Elevations 



gave Cagno his chance, and the Itala finished third, followed 

in m7T, r° n 11,6 "J? 21 ° ne n,im,,e ' S interval - ^-ia came 
" i r n °" if 0 ™ SiXth - Had ,he race b een five miles 

longer, Demogeot would certainly have got third place, for the 
Itala which beat him had one of the rear dumb irons broken 
off sending the axle adrift, and lost all its water after standing 
a few minutes in front of the station. The result of the race 
was thus as follows: 

Flat, Nazzaro ,,,„ , 

Dietrich, Trueco i'?J? Average 74.3 miles 

Itala, Cagno HH„ Average 71.8 miles 

Mors, Demogeot Average 66.4 miles 

Flat, Lancia . 7.7. islil . 

Mors, Garcet f-25'5 1 Average 63.7 miles 
5.22.7 Average 61.1 miles 

Though no troops were employed on the course, order was 
perfect with the exception of a slight incident at the end. After 
the arrival of the second car the crowd invaded the course and 
half a dozen cyclists-cycles are as common as macaroni in 
Bologne-mounted their machines for a quick run home. Duray 
who had been a spectator since his accident, sent forth a war 
whoop, seized the first cyclist, knocked him to the ground and 
flung his machine into the Dietrich gasoline station. Somebody 
from the top of the tire stands flung down an empty wooden 
box on the heads of the invaders, the committeemen acted vig- 
orously, for a racing car might have appeared at any moment, 
and m a few minutes the road was clear again. There was none 
of the grandstand decoration that characterized Dieppe, but 
there were few points of the organization which could be criticized. 
The tarring of the road was especially well done. 

Contrary to what had been generally published, Nazzaro has 
no intention of abandoning the racing game at the end of the 
season. His marriage with a Turin lady is announced for next 
spring, but this will not cause him to abandon racing. Lancia, 
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FIAT 
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DIETRICH... 
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— ~ auwiuuii icu-jug. ±*ancia, 

on the other hand, will cease to figure at the wheel of racing 

HOW THEY FINISHED IN 1HE CONTEST FOR THE FLORIO COP — DISTANCE , 3*8.2 MILES. 



ITALA 

FIAT. 

BAYARD-CLEMEHT 



M A C$S?r£ E *SST 



Driver 

■ Nazzaro 

■ .Trueco 

■ Cagno 

■ . Demogeot 

• . Lancia 

• Garcet 

- Minoia 

■Gabriel 

Landon 



1st Lap 2d Lap 3d Lap M Lap Stk Lap 6th Lap 7th Lap ith Lap 



■ Fournier. . . 

• Wagner 

.Shepard.. . . 

■ Duray 

■ Piacenza 

Gauderman. 

■ Hautvast . . . 
Faroux 



25:36 

26:13 

25:49 

28:49 

24:16 

26:10 

24:15 

24:40 
35:10 

25:42 

24:17 

25:24 

24:55 

25:26 

28:15 
Missed 
Broke 



Sl:14 
25:38 
53:46 
27:13 
55:25 
29:34 
57:07 
28:18 
48:10 
23:34 
51:51 
25:39 
1:08:40 
26:59 
58:15 
1:05:03 
29:53 
51:05 
25:23 
48:47 
24:30 
1:07:34 



1:17:31 
26:17 
1:19:34 
25:48 
1:21:46 
26:23 
1:25:05 
28:08 
1:12:33 
24:23 
1:17:47 
25:56 
1:34:45 
43:31 
1:25:59 
1:30:27 
25:24 
1:16:03 
24:58 
1:17:35 
28:48 
1:40:38 
33:04 



1:42:42 

25:12 
1:45:24 

2S:50 
1:50:36 

28:50 
1:56:57 

31:42 
1:41:10 

28:37 
1:48:43 

30:56 
1:59:26 

24:41 
1:54:25 
2:05:33 

35:06 



2:10:12 
27:30 
2:12:15 

32:51 
2:19:41 

29:05 
2:25:16 

28:19 
2.-1S.-30 

34:40 
2:16:42 

27:59 
2:24:48 

24:42 
2:27:35 
2:33:07 

27:34 



2:37:21 
27:09 
2:43:00 
24:47 
2:50:41 
31:00 
2:56:11 
30:S5 
3:12:58 
57:28 
2:49:51 
33:09 
2:57:12 
33:04 
2:S3:20 



:03:5S 
26:34 
:09:03 
26:03 
:16:37 
25:56 
:28:26 
32:15 
:42:37 
29:41 
:40:53 
51:02 
:21:30 
24:18 
:23:42 



3:33:07 
29:12 
3:35:20 
26:17 
3:43:20 
26:43 
3:57:44 
29:18 
4:10:17 
27:38 
4:18:21 
37:28 
3:47:30 
26.00 
4:30:32 



Missed turn; went into canal 







Miles 
per 


9th Lap 


10th Lap 


3:59:03 


4:25:21 


Hour 
74.3 


25:S6 


27:18 




4:07:19 


4:34:07 


71.8 


31:59 


26:48 




4:17:15 


4:56:12 


66 .i 


33:55 


38:57 


4:24:56 


4:57:11 


66.2 


27:12 


32:15 


4:41:10 


5:08:51 


63.7 


30:53 


27:41 




4:48:01 


S:22:07 


61.1 


29:40 


34:06 


4:15:45 


Broke front 




28:15 


wheel bearinH 


Broke exhaust valve 





42:10 

Broke overhead exhaust valve. 
Broke timing gears. 

Lost dismountable rim on straightaway, 
turn; went into ditch. 
universal joint on cardan shaft. 



Missed turn; went into ditch. 
Broke front axle. 

2:10:41 Bent rear axle bousing. 
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cars, his own private business having assumed such proportions 
that alt his attention is required there. In the Savannah race it 
is almost certain that the Fiat team will be made up of Nazzaro, 
Wagner and Duray, the latter being at the end of his term with 
the Dietrich people and ready to sign with the Italian house. As 



the result of the Bologna defeat French representation will be 
small in the Savannah race. It is practically certain that Bayard- 
Clement will engage two cars and Dietrich either one or two. 
The others will not participate from the present indications, and 
there is little prospect of a change of policy. 



PORPORATO SCORES VICTORY IN TARGA BOLOGNA 



BOLOGNA, Italy, Sept. 7.— Berliet, a French firm that has 
never previously attempted to win speed honors, but occu- 
pies, nevertheless, an enviable position in Europe, has won the 
Targa Bologna hands down. . Porporato, the Italian driver of 
the winning car, covered the 262.5 miles in 4 :o :s6, which is equal 
to 65.3 miles an hour — very satisfactory going for a four-cylinder 
car of but 120 millimeters (4.7 inches) bore. True to their fixed 
policy, the Lyons factory refused to enter a car in the Italian 
race, but gave permission to Porporato, one of their chief testers, 




Porporato In Hit Berliet Winning the Targa Bologna. 

to make any changes he liked on the standard model and race 
it on its own responsibility. Under the rules 130 millimeters is 
allowed all four-cylinder cars; the Berliet model measures 10 
millimeters short of this, and it was with this handicap that 
Porporato set out to prepare for the race. He and his mechanic 
worked single-handed, the firm being so little interested in the 
race that not a single official from the factory was present when 
the call came for the designer of the racer to be presented to 
Princess Letizia. 

The story of how the race was won is easily told. There 
were sixteen starters, thirteen of them being Italian and three 
French. Franchini, on a Bianchi, set the pace with an initial 
round covered at the rate of 73 miles an hour. Porporato was 
content with fifth position. The first round saw the Fiat and a 
Junior go out of business; then failures came so thick and 
fast that by the end of four rounds nine cars had disappeared 
through mechanical defects or road accidents, among the break- 
downs being Vincenzo Florio's Darracq and the French Dietrich. 

During this time Porporato and his Berliet had been reeling 
off rounds in 28, 29 and 30 minutes, working up to first position 



during the fourth round. During the fifth he stopped to replace 
a smooth Dunlop rear tire by a non-skid and to add a pint of 
water to the radiator, done without a stoppage of the engine. 
Later a rear tire ended its life with a loud report, thj; strain of 
a curve at 50 miles an hour having been too much for it. These 
were the only two occasions on which Porporato left his seat; 
from beginning to end the bonnet was never raised. Taking ad- 
vantage of the rule which allowed the changing of wheels during 
the race, Porporato carried two spare front wheels, with inflated 
tires in position, on his rear brackets. They remained there, 
however, until the end of the race, for no tire trouble developed 
in front. Porporato declared that his reason for taking com- 
plete wheels in preference to rims was that the former could 
be changed quicker than the latter. The car being chain driven 
it was impossible, owing to weight, to set in the same way with 
the rear wheels. 

A feature of the race was the absence of tire trouble. Al- 
though the speed attained was frequently 80 miles an hour, as is 
evident by the winner's average of 65, there was so little atten- 
tion needed to pneumatics that for the first hour and a half 
not a single tire had been changed at the grandstand depot. On 
the previous day, when the winner's average was only nine miles 
an hour more, tire trouble was prevalent, showing that the 155 
millimeter international rule has produced a car so fast that it 
is constantly in danger of failure by overstepping the limits of 
tire resistance. The lesson that has been forced home is that a 
bore of 130 millimeters is all that is required for the most pow- 
erful racers ; beyond this speed is so great that there is a constant 
danger of mechanical lessons being lost owing to the failure 
of tires to support the strain. Doubtless the lessons of this 
season's racing will have the effect of deciding the international 
association to further reduce the maximum bore for racing cars. 

Second place in the race fell to an S. P. A., handled by Appen- 
dino, who made a very slow initial round, but who immediately 
after jumped to the front and trailed Porporato for the last four 
rounds. Third place went to Buzio, on a Franco, another Italian 
combination. After being third and fourth for a long time, the 
Franco was obliged to dismount a portion of its carbureter, an 
operation that occupied nearly half an hour, despite the aid of 
a group of mechanics, and destroyed all hopes of a better posi- 
tion. Tangazzi's Junior went into fourth position; Maggioms 
Zust got fifth place, and Piccoli's S. P. A. finished sixth. The 
rest abandoned before the eighth round had been accomplished. 

As the result of the remarkably easy victory of the Berliet it 
is very probable that the firm will be represented in the next 
Grand Prix of the Automobile Club of France, more especially 
if, as is considered almost certain, the club decides to limit bore 
still further. 



RESULT OF THE RACE FOR THE TARGA BOLOGNA — DISTANCE ; 262.58 MILES. 



CAR 



Driver 



Porporato 

Appendino 

Buzio 

Tangazzi 

Maggioni 

Piccoli 

Manganotti 

_.AHCH1 Brambilla 

FRANCO Carioiato... ...... 

BIANCHI Mayr-FrBncnmi. . 

BIANCHI Tommaselli 

DARRACO Ravetto 

DIETRICH. j. P "f nul • • : 

DIATTO-CLEMKHT Primavesi 

FIAT. Vaccan.. 

JUNIOR. Tamaml 



BERLIET. 
S. P. A... 
FRANCO. 
JUNIOR. . 
2UST. ... 
S. P. A. . . 
JUNIOR. . 
BIA 



1st Lap 


2d Lap 


29:38 


58:37 


51:43 


1:18:46 


29:05 


59:27 


39:06 


1:19:36 


28:58 


57:38 


29:09 


1:02:18 


1:07:50 


1:49:40 


29:51 


59:28 


37:33 


1:10:56 


27:05 


54:40 


31:15 




32:18 




46:13 




48:58 





3d Lap 4tk Lap 



1:31:18 
1 :47 :42 
1:33:S6 
1:55:16 
2:30:24 
1:31:28 
2:34:35 
1:27:36 
1:48:47 



2:04:02 
2:15:07 
2:06:28 
2:27:57 
2:59:33 
2:53:23 
3:20:40 
2:33:51 



Slh Lap 


6I/1 Lap 


Ilk Lap 


2:33:15 


3:02:19 


3:31:40 


2:43:15 


3:12:48 


3:43:38 


3:06:15 


3:38:32 


4:11:04 


2:58:53 


3:31:43 


4:09:38 


3:27:59 


4:12:36 


4:40:14 


3:34:00 


4:09:44 


4:42:59 


3:57:40 


4:46:50 





5.3 



4:00:50 
4:14:05 
4:40:57 
4:43:49 
5:07:57 
5:15:41 



02.0 
S6.0 
55. S 
51.1 
47.7 
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USEFUL THINGS FOR THE AUTOIST TO KNOW 



SECOND-HAND cars at a close figure are apt to have tires 
barely up to requirements of the tire manufacturers' guaran- 
tee. Such tires suffer from rim cuts and blow outs much more 
than tires a trifle larger, since the small tires have to be pumped 
quite hard, and even then flatten more under load than larger 
tires under like conditions. In purchasing a second-hand car it is 
well to consider the matter of tires somewhat carefully, and to 
figure on substituting larger tires if those used are under sus- 
picion. A safe rule is to have the tires 1-2-inch in section for 
each 100 pounds of total load, including passengers and supplies. 
For example, a 3 1-2-inch tire should not carry over 700 pounds 
maximum. The tire makers have brought out two odd sizes of 
tires especially to take the place of smaller sizes without change 
of rim. These are the 31 by 4 and the 33 by 4-inch sizes. The 
31 by 4 size will go on a 30 by 3 1-2-inch rim, and the 33 by 4 on 
a 32 by 3 1-2-inch rim, without changing the rim. Occasionally 
one finds a 34 by 3 1-2-inch tire which is too heavily loaded. 
Here one's best hope is that the felloe can be cut down for a 34 
by 4-inch rim without seriously weakening it. 

Looking Over the Lubrication Heads. 

The oil and grease cups on joints of the steering gear, springs 
and other small bearings scattered about the car easily become 
clogged. It is not sufficient to see that the oil cup is filled with 
oil or that the grease cup is screwed down as far as it will go. 
Unless the oil actually runs in and the grease cup is observed to 
be slack after running, it is clear that the bearing is not receiving 
lubricant, and the best thing to do is either to force kerosene in, 
or, better, to take the bearings apart if possible, and clean out the 
solid particles with which the oil passages are probably clogged. 
Pour kerosene through the "breathers" in the crankcase up to 
the normal level of the oil. Start the engine and run it two 
or three minutes, thereby splashing the kerosene thoroughly about 
the crankcase and valve mechanism. Stop the engine and draw 
off the kerosene, which will carry with it a considerable accumu- 



lation of dirt and metal dust from the bearings. Refill the 
crankcase with clean oil and run the engine again — without load — 
for a few minutes to insure that the oil is splashed to all bear- 
ings needing it. It is now safe to run the engine under load. 
Oils for Gearbox and Rear Axle. 

If the gearbox and rear axle have plain bearings, the oil must 
be considerably thinner than if ball bearings are employed. The 
reason for this is two-fold. A fluid oil allows the grit from the 
gears a chance to settle, and it enters the bearings more freely 
than a semi-solid lubricant would. For plain bearings, regular 
gear case oil is about right in warm weather, especially as it is 
thinned somewhat by the warmth received from the engine and 
exhaust pipe. In cold weather it may be necessary to thin the 
oil with kerosene to induce it to flow at all. If, however, ball 
bearings are used, or if the bearings are plain but are separately 
lubricated, including the telescope bearing at the end of the 
sliding gearshaft, it will be safe to add a double handful or so 
of grease to the gearcase oil, leaving it just soft enough to flow 
slightly when warm. 

Possible Carbureter Trouble. 

In case the motor fails to start readily on priming the car- 
bureter, and the mixture is found to be over rich, it may be that 
the drainage hole in the carbureter is clogged so that the over- 
flowing gasoline accumulates and makes too rich a mixture. 
This, of course, does not apply to carbureters in which the over- 
flow of gasoline dries out on the ground without depending on a 
drainage outlet. 

Safe and Unsafe Dust Pans. 

Drain outlets should always be provided at the lowest point of 
the dust pan and at the bottom of any "pockets" it may contain. 
If this is done, gasoline accidentally finding its way into a 
pocket will not remain, and there will be no danger of its catch- 
ing fire, something that is always imminent with collected gaso- 
line. 



USE OF TIRE CHAINS IN PARKS DECLARED LEGAL 



THE American Automobile Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers have won out in their 
fight against the constitutionality of the notorious ordinance of 
the New York Park Board, prohibiting the use of tire chains on 
park roads. Justice Davis has decided the ordinance to be 
illegal, unconstitutional and void. 

The test case was conducted for the two associations by 
Charles Thaddeus Terry, chairman of the legislative board of 
the A. A. A. and counsel to the N. A. A. M., through a writ of 
habeas corpus in the case of a taxicab driver. 

The ordinance was declared invalid by Judge Davis upon the 
following grounds: 

f F .'iT ST: T hat it was In direct violation of the motor vehicle law 
or the State of New York, known as Chapter 638 of the Laws of 
1904. Upon this point the court said: 

ree n TloH„l tat . u !5 cont atns a uniform and comprehensive plan for the 
to ano=i „° J t . he J? se of highways by automobiles, except In respect 
Kgulating tnatsSbjlct 16 aa ° ptlon by local authorities of ordinances 
thef?oo 0 , I ^!i na ?';t ln Question contrary to this statute excludes from 
their £h JL1 tne park highways all automobiles having chains on 
vlslon^of tl; eve . n 'hough they have complied with all the pro- 
only , mm, . .T. otor veh icle law, and admits them to such free use 
reason th„ £S lnK Permission from the commissioner. For this 

"We m»v „ d ' nance cannot be upheld, 
roadh^ =ft k a "J".! that 'he purpose of the rule Is to protect the 
ever hi' „, „™ Bh that a ° es not appear from the record, but what- 
mobiles ff LrJil h .V.!«; !« '°. ™? u J?^A h ? . use of aut0 " 



and 1 safe . iTiSSi « WIler " rnake use of chains to insure their practical 
muddy slimt nl ^° n ,^ ver 'he highways of the parks when they are 
"on by th nLi '^JTS? 8 "I'PPery. As stated above, such regula- 
»y me local authorities is forbidden by the statute referred to." 



The court distinctly lays down the rule in its opinion that the 
State motor vehicle law is absolutely comprehensive upon the ques- 
tions of the regulation of motor vehicles, and that it forbids all 
regulation of such by local authorities with the one exception of 
speed, and this only when the conditions prescribed by statute are 
complied with. 

SECOND: Upon the question of the unconstitutionality of the 
ordinance, Judge Davis held that In conferring an arbitrary power 
upon the commissioners to discriminate between those to whom 
they shall grant permits and to whom they shall be denied, the ordi- 
nance denies the equal protection of the laws and Is ln violation of 
the Constitution of the United States and of the State of New 
York. The court said: 

"It is a vital defect in the ordinance that it contains no provision 
guaranteeing uniformity in its enforcement. No rule or principle Is 
provided to secure Its Impartial execution. Inequality in its enforce- 
ment Is thus not only possible, but probable, and so It fails to Insure 
equal protection to all persons similarly situated and for this rea- 
son it is unconstitutional." 

The court further held that the ordinance was in violation of the 
Constitution of the State of New York and of the 14th Amendment 
of the United States Constitution in that it arbitrarily discriminates 
between chains and other devices used to prevent skidding of auto- 
mobiles. Upon this point the court said: 

"Why the owners of the chain device should be put in one class 
and those using the other devices ln another and exempt class, is 
not at all clear. . . . Indeed one fails to discover any reasonable 
basis or principle whatever, justifying the placing of the chain 
method in a prohibited class by itself. It follows, therefore, that the 
ordinances make an unlawful discrimination against those who use 
chains as a part of their vehicle equipment." 

This decision of the Supreme Court effectually establishes what 
has always been the contention on the part of the automobilists 
of this State. 
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THE STATUS IN AUTOMOBILE RACING. 

Automobile racing, at least for the moment, is of some 
substantial worth to automobiling in general. There- 
fore, it will be a source of general satisfaction to those 
manufacturers and their agents, who bear the brunt of 
the heavy expense, that an agreement has been reached 
in the so-called racing war between the American Auto- 
mobile Association and the Automobile Club of America. 
The exact interpretation of the agreement signed by the 
officers of the two organizations may safely be left to 
the lawyers who were involved in the final understand- 
ing. It would appear that whatever friction may be 
engendered for a time by those interested in preventing 
harmony, will soon give way to the insistence of the 
common-sense of the men really responsible for the re- 
cently reached understanding. 

The need for an organization like the American Au- 
tomobile Association is absolute and recognized, whether 
it be composed of clubs, or individuals, or both. The 
big club in New York City also has its sphere of use- 
fulness, and being located in the metropolis of the coun- 
try, it possesses certain advantages over the clubs of 
other cities. The constitution of the international or- 
ganization provides for only one club from a country, 
and the A. C. A. unquestionably was in on the ground 
floor in the pioneer days of automobiling, and that was 



how it obtained its "foreign recognition," which it val- 
ues highly and which it has fought to preserve, and has 
succeeded in preserving. But the A. C. A. was unsuc- 
cessful in inducing the clubs of this country to desert the 
A. A. A. and acknowledge the New York City organiza- 
tion as the fountain head of national power. Therein 
it encountered defeat, for the American spirit of the 
American clubs will not accept the foreign idea of the 
autocracy of a single club in a country. 

The great thing, however, is that both the Vanderbilt 
and Savannah races will now be successes— one is needed 
in the metropolitan district, and the other will be of 
benefit to the sport and industry in the South. The mere 
fact that the Vanderbilt race is called "national, though 
its entry list will be "international" in character, doesnt 
retract one whit from its prestige, nor its value, to what- 
ever maker may be lucky enough to be first across the 
line. A generous entry is promised in both events, 
though had the "war" continued it would have meant 
competition of slight worth to those participating. 

Therefore, let us concern ourselves with the two big 
races scheduled, and let the future more or less work 
out its own problems, for ultimately it will resolve itselt 
into a question of what the manufacturers of America 
shall decide to support and how they shall support it. 

& $r & 

GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF THE S. A. E. 

The many and varied phases that engineering endeavor 
naturally assumes, and the fact that while the engineer 
keeps track, in a general way, of the inventions ana 
progress of lines other than his own, he is only vitaiiy 
interested in the particular branch in which he is occu- 
pied, makes necessary the devotion of a separate en- 
gineering organization to each field. In order to acniev 
that degree of cooperation in the study of a number 01 
problems that is necessary to their most practical an 
enduring solution, it is evident that all must be working 
toward a common end, and it was on this account tna 
membership in some of the older societies proved o 
little, or no help, to the automobile engineer in his eary 
struggles. Hence, the conception of the Society 
Automobile Engineers, which held its third quarten. 
meeting for the present year in Cleveland last weeK. 

The S. A. E., as it has now come to be known i 
miliarly, first came into existence in the Summf * it 
1905, and like other movements of a similar 
suffered in its early days from a lack of attention ^ 
the part of its promoters, who found themselves, 1 
main, far too busy building cars or manufacturing P 
to find much opportunity to devote to a study o 
those things could be done to better advantage out 
of the walls of their own shops. But the dem * ncl been 
cooperation and investigation, which had already ^ 
recognized by the manufacturers' association, wa ^ 
more than ever by those outside the latter, and tn ^ 
ciety of Automobile Engineers not only c ° ntlW ~ tha , 
exist, but to slowly gain recruits in spite of the ta ^ 
its light was hidden most of the time. Since I9°5' 



us ngnt was niaaen most ot tne time. " 
it was created with a charter membership of les th 
50, it has steadily continued to expand, and its ff 
during the present year has been such that it no ^ 
bers more than 200 members, among whose ra ^.^5. 
be found many prominent designers and accessory 
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VANDERBILT AND GRAND PRIZE OPEN TO ALL 



A STOP has been put by the parties themselves to the so- 
called "racing war" between the American Automobile 
Association and the Automobile Club of America. The confer- 
ence committees, which were in executive session for a fortnight, 
with the chief idea of making an adjustment of differences be- 
tween the two bodies over the running of the Vanderbilt Cup 
race on Long Island and the Grand Prize contest at Savannah, 
concluded their negotiations last week and received the approval 
of their respective principals to the compromise agreed upon. 

Following the endorsement and signing of the document, the 
following official statement was issued simultaneously by both 
bodies on Thursday: 

IT IS AGREED that the Automobile Club of America is the only 
American member of the International Association of Recognized 
Automobile Clubs, and that It is and shall be the only authority 
In America for the drafting of rules affecting and for the granting 
ot sanctions for international races, and for the regulation of such 
races in this country. On the other hand, the matter of the 
sanction of and the formulation of rules for local and national 
races is agreed to be, as heretofore, in the sole power and Juris- 
diction of the association. The two bodies agree to cooperate with 
each other in making the Vanderbilt Cup race and the Savannah 
t»rand Prize race successes. After the races of this vear the two 
cups are to be deeded to an Independent racing association, and 
are to be contested for annually, the Grand Prize Cup as the Inter- 
national trophy and the Vanderbilt Cup as the National trophy. 

ML agreed that the club 8ha " not encourage other clubs to 
withdraw from the American Automobile Association. 

The essential points at Issue between the two organizations have 
thus been settled, and their cooperation in the future in all matters 
relating to the sport of automobile racing Is assured. 

The full text of the agreement was made public by the club 
on Tuesday. It disclosed other concessions and pledges not 
embraced in the official statement at first issued. They embrace : 

A definition of "national" and "international" racing in this 
country. 

An agreement on the part of both bodies to hand over next 
year the Vanderbilt Cup and the Grand Prize to a corporation 
controlled by the Long Island Motor Parkway, Inc., on condition 
that it promote "national" and "international" races respectively 
for the two trophies. 

The appointment of the Automobile Club of America as the 
sole representative of the American Automobile Association in 
loreign racing. 

An agreement on the part of the Automobile Club of America 
w retire from the promotion of automobile racing after the run- 
ning of the Grand Prize at Savannah. 

A provision that the present "peace agreement" may be ter- 
minated upon the first day of January in any year after January 
.1910, upon twelve months' previous notice in writing, 
clan! f t tnorou e h understanding regarding the various 
and th* A r agreement - a i oint committee from the A. A. A. 

th. •' A ' W '" pass upon 3t >y differences that may arise in 
me premises. 

The text of the agreement as given out by the club follows : 



and betwle n The A m^. t . hls ^. 1 l th - day of September. 1908, 
Poration, created unde??hi e i C,nb ? f America, a membership cor- 
Automobile Association „ e „ Iaws °/. New Tork ' and th e American 
New Jersey, witnesseth': cor P° ratlon created under the laws of 

acknow^ages e tlfe m A r , I , < ;SS,^ A i , ? tom ,? b i ,e Association recognizes and 
American fepresent^t v^S^' 6 C, S b of America to be the sole 
tlonof Recognized Autnmnw, me £! b £ r of tne International Associa- 
shall be aoknowledew i^JS ? J e CI V bs i and that as »"rh It is and 
authority for an lntern^f n rC , cogn . lzed as the sole and unqualified 
w« contests, to the n5ftiS n Sl aut °mobile affairs. Including races 

An international r=„ n ted States of America, 
advertised as ™ntern«M„^, c . ontest < 8 one which is announced or 
America and foreiS? mSSE-L or <? ne wnlcn is 0Den to entrants of 
b o entered In a S m ™ | S V C £l* of forf| gn manufacture may 
ternational" mce or contew ^"^'^"l mak,ng the 80016 as " In " 
cnS^nd ENTERED av' £ m = =^«^P wever ' that auch cars be 
CORPORATIONS. AMERICAN CITIZENS, FIRMS, OR 

wm i ^S t *"^a^ e %^^ m B erica a srees that after it has 
RETIRE from the nm^ a H e at Savannah, in November, 1908, it 
ra dng shall be conducted "n V. on ?,' r ac i s J. so lon B as International 
oucted ln tlle United States of America under 



the InternIuon n ?'A S a a 0 'l. Cl S b and , 'S accordance with the RULES ot 

be a Siirelv" Kt^SII 3 ' ln the Fa " of iS08 ' 80 tha ' the same shall 
and in that ev.Jt ?^ A t r ace 5 na „ n ot International ln character, 
MOVE all S«B,- n « tom S b i e Clu , b of America agrees to RE- 
Cup .race and th?^?S ESan , d disqualifications on such Vanderbilt 
V.^r race - and the same shall be raced under the rules and con- 
an'tnTer^ionat"^" 06 ^ f uch condition, as woulcfSStkeU 

to do e^rvth nR l ^n f;« a ^ d the Automobile Club of America agrees 
race a success " 86 conditions to make such 

evCTyth'tol in'Vf e » r n a ™» A '; t0mo £ ile .^ s 5?£ lat| on a S r *e 8 that it will do 
everyxnmg in its power to make the GRAND PRIZE race at qavnn 

nah p rop a to be held in November. 1908. a su Jessed £"r" 

and to use iti f^n^H a0 f S „ and disqualifications against said race 

siWe'toTnt'eV 8 ^SS^S^SL.^' AmerlCa " CarS as pos " 

aerees T tn a TR a AN«c th :n yea J 1908 the Automobile Club of America 
agrees to TRANSFER, under a proper deed of gift, Its gold GRAND 
PRIZE cup to a corporation controlled by the Lone Island Motor 
v?a r r ^ y n,I? COrp J rate ^ upon the condition T that the said donee eac£ 
the P anS?„S a " d C ,°v, ndU A t an international race for the same, under 
the sanction of the Automobile Club of America and under 
Auforn'oWte club's" 8 ° f the Inte ™ational AssociaUonof Recognfced 

vea'^i!j he t t A ^n r te. A ^i 0 « n l?5L le ,i l 55o clatlo n agrees that after the 
bTthe i nL il J„x U, RA NSFERRED to a corporation controlled 
BILTriiD SJ? .It Mot .° r , Pa rkway, Incorporated, the VANDER- 
y ar a n»ti™M. e S^'h" 011 S" the Sa J d d0nee wl " Promote eac, 
ti,t A ^rS a . r l D e sala cup ' unde r the sanction and rules 
of the American Automobile Association for national races. 

tJ£l... P e Automobile Club of America agrees to make no at- 

Au m o P n. 8 o D ?,e e A C s°socte g t1on: her C ' UbS t0 WltMraw from the Ameri ^ 

America I «h».i h n!» el }?L m, ^ ually agree . d *nat the Automobile Club 01 
SSfui a I S e tl i e 80 ? ^representative for the American Auto- 
mobile Association for all foreign countries. 

tJ™i„„ T t h i a ^cement shall be binding on both parties hereto until 
«r. m rt« J e n d / ? 8 hereln ,after provided. It may be terminated upon the 
first day of January in any year after January 1, 1910, upon twelve 
months' previous notice ln writing. iweive 
„.Ll^1L ne f SS wnereor i h i high contracting parties have caused these 
first above written y authorlzed officers, the date 

FOR THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA, 

(Signed) HENRY SANDERSON, 

First Vice-President. 
S. M. BUTLER, 

Secretary. 

FOR THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 

(Signed) ROBERT F. HOOPER, 

FREDERICK H. ELLIOTT, 

Secretary. 

How Foreign Cars May Enter Vanderbilt. 

The status of foreign-made cars in the Vanderbilt Cup race is 
explained by Jefferson de Mont Thompson, chairman of the Cup 
Commission, to be as follows: 

In view of the fact that the race for the selection of the American 
team has been cancelled and under the deed of gift a team of ten 
cars could compete ln this race, the commission desires to call the 
attention of American citizens owning foreign-made cars, and 
American agents, whether firms or corporations, representing for- 
eign-made cars, to the fact that cars of foreign makes, irrespective 
of selling price, cylinder capacity, or other restrictions, save for in 
weight, are now eligible for competition in the Vanderbilt Cup race. 

Arrangements providing for a change in the character of the 
competition for this cup contemplate a change in the deed of gift, 
and the deed of gift has been changed by the donor, Wm. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., at the request of the Association. 

The conditions provide simply for a classification by weight with 
a maximum limit of 2,644.8 pounds. The commission has also ex- 
tended the date of entry without penalization, to October 1, and the 
entry fee of $1,000 will entitle a manufacturer to enter one, two, or 
three cars. 

VANDERBILT AND GRAND PRIZE ENTRIES. 

Two more entries added to the list of Vanderbilt Cup candi- 
dates quickly followed the announcement of the end of the 
"racing war." Clifford V. Brokaw has furnished an Italian con- 
tender by nominating an Isotta. The American entrants have 
been increased by the naming of a Matheson by the Matheson 
Motor Car Company, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. This new aspirant 
for cup honors is not the Matheson that competed in the last race 
on Long Island, but a new car entirely with 6.1-inch cylinders. 
With Robert Graves' Mercedes, and a Thomas, a Mora, an Acme, 
a Chadwick arid the two Knoxes, the list of entries already made 
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now reaches nine. The two Locomobiles promised practically 
raise the list to eleven. Entries will close on October 1. 

Since the entry blanks and formal announcements have been 
issued, the engineers of the Parkway have reported that lhft_work 
of construction is practically completed. The largest bridge on 
the parkway, which is at Central Park, was turned over to the 
cement workers last week. This bridge connects two long sec- 
tions of the cement highway between Central Park and Beth- 
page, the Central Park and the grandstand. 

All of the grandstand stretch is completed and cars have been 
running over it for some days. There is a little more work to 
be done between the grandstand and the western end of the park- 
way, but the bridges over intersecting highways in this section are 
open and the finishing touches can be put on in two or three days. 
This practically completes the eleven miles of parkway which 
forms a southern boundary of the 1908 Vanderbilt Cup circuit. 
The grandstand is about half completed. The telephone service 
has been installed around the entire circuit, and racing drivers 
who have been selected by the various entrants are preparing to 
open their headquarters on the parkway about the first of the 
month. 

Fred J. Wagner, who is looking after entries for the Parkway 
Inaugural Sweepstakes, reports unbounded interest and enthusi- 
asm in the trade over the novel event and is confident that at 
least 20 starters will await the word "go" on October 10. The 
division of the entrants into "thousand dollar" selling classes, the 
scaling of the entrance fees on the basis of price, the different 
distances to be run by each price class, and the fact that the 
entire field will race on the course together are proving popular 
with the makers and dealers, while the magnitude of the contest 
is arousing general public interest. 

Entries for the Grand Prix at Savannah are atpresent; set to 
close on the same day with the Vanderbilt nominations. The 
A. C. A. has a noteworthy international nucleus in the entries 
already made of three Fiat and three Benz cars. The Vanderbilt 
Acme was nominated this week and the entry of the Vanderbilt 
Matheson and of Mr. Buckley's B. L. M. racer also reported. 
A considerable foreign entry is already practically assured and 
a generous American participation probable. 

The club has chartered the City of Savannah for its members. 
It will sail the Saturday before and return the following Sat- 
urday. There will be room for thirty touring cars aboard. The 
club is also arranging for special Pullman trains to leave Monday 
and return on Friday. Passengers on the steamer and trains 
will sleep aboard during their stay in Savannah. 



QUAKERTOWN'S STOCK CHASSIS RACE. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 21. — Five bona fide entries have already 
been secured for the 200-mile Founder's Week stock chassis 
road race, with excellent prospects of the limit of 20 entries, set 
by the committee being reached before October 7, the date of 
closing. The quintet already entered are : Maxwell, entered by 
the Tarrytown factory ; American Locomotive, entered by Louis 
J. Bergdoll (who will also drive the car) ; Stoddard-Dayton, 
entered by the Hamilton Auto Company, Philadelphia agents; 
Peerless, entered by P. F. du Pont, of Merion, Pa., and Stude- 
baker, entered by the factory and to be driven by Frank Yerger. 
Two Loziers, two Locomobiles, a Pullman, another Studebakcr, 
a Pennsylvania, a Stearns, a Matheson, and a Renault are almost 
sure to be among the starters. 

Contracts for the building of the grandstands and official stands 
have already been entered into ; they will be located on the South 
Concourse, almost opposite Memorial hall. 

The committee has decided to make the race 195 miles— 25 
times around the 7.8 mile course — and the knowing ones say that 
barring an epidemic of tire troubles, more than one can and will 
approach the mile-a-minute average. The only bad points on the 
course are the Sweet Briar hill and the swing into the Neill 
Drive from the West River Drive under a rather narrow rail- 
road bridge. All the other turns are wide and gradual. 

No road race was ever run off in this country over a course 
within 20 minutes' street car ride of a million and a quarter 
peop'.e, and for this reason the committee has decided to rope 
and fence off the entire course on both sides, in addition to using 
the 1,500 or 2,000 guards to be supplied by the city. 



NAZZARO WILL RACE AND HARRY LATER. 

Bologna, Italy, Sept. 15.— There is no truth whatever in the 
announcement made about a month ago that Nazzaro would 
retire from the racing game this season. The marriage of the 
clever but modest Italian driver is fixed for the beginning of 
next year, but this will not interfere with his racing contract 
with the Fiat firm. It is now certain that Nazzaro and Wagner 
will be sent over fo handle the Fiats engaged in the Savannah 
race on Thanksgiving Day. Lancia declares that he will not be 
at the wheel of the third car, his own business engagements in 
connection with the Lancia car making it impossible for him to 
travel to America. Though no official decision has been arrived 
at yet, it is exceedingly probable that Duray will have the third 
car. The Belgian driver is still connected with the Dietrich 
firm, but as his contract expires very shortly it is believed that 
he will be able to handle Lancia's car. 

French participation in the Savannah race is not likely to 
be great. Dietrich may send two cars, and Bayard-Clement 
may be represented by Gabriel and one other. As to the rest, 
it is practically certain that they will remain at home. Demogeot 
is looked upon as a likely driver of one of the Dietrichs. 

Ironton, O. — An automobile line between this city and 
Proctorville is now practically assured. A 20-passenger car 
will be used and two round trips will be made daily. 



ANOTHER 24-HOUR AT BRIGHTON BEACH. 

As was anticipated would be done, the Motor Racing Associa- 
tion has decided to run another 24-hour race at Brighton Beach, 
N. Y. It has set the dates for Friday and Saturady, October 2 
and 3. At the meeting at which the decision was reached, 
pledges of 10 entries were received from members for the big 
race. Harry Lozier agreed to nominate the four-cylinder Lozier, 
which finished second in the last race, and Harry S. Houpt an 
nounced that he would substitute a Thomas Flyer for the Thomas 
Forty that was given a demonstration run in the first race. 

Negotiations are in progress to secure Oldfield and Christie 
for one of their match races. A four-cornered six-cylinder 
match race with a Lozier, a Stearns, a Thomas, and an Acme as 
contenders, and a special contest with Oldfield, Christie, the 
B. L M., the Fiat Cyclone, and the Fiat Tornado as contestants, 
are in contemplation as special features for Friday afternoon. 

Improved camp arrangements, restaurant service, and track 
lighting are promised. The association received a sanction from 
the Automobile Club of America for the meet as an "international 
event." The association has also approved the Motor Parkway 
sweepstakes. 

STRANG ENGAGED TO DRIVE RENAULTS. 

Announcement is made by Paul Lacroix, manager of the 
American branch of Renault Freres, that he has signed Lewis 
Strang to drive Renault cars in future speed events. Every 
opportunity will be given Strang to drive in all the races of any 



importance in this country, and besides the racing cars 



which 
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this company now has in America the arrival of one of the Gran 
Prix racers is expected soon for entry in the races at Savanna 
on Thanksgiving Day. A Vanderbilt Renault is a probability- 



RYUS IN WHITE WINS LOS ANGELES RACE- 

Los Angeles, Cau, Sept. 20.— The third annual 100-mile road 
race was run here to-day. A White steamer, piloted by H. V- 
Ryus, evolved as the winner. His time was 4 hours 34 minutes- 
Bert Latham, in a Kisselkar, was second in 4 hours 13 minutes. 
This is the third successive victory for Ryus and the Wni' e - 
Their time last year was 4 hours 30 minutes. 
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The 1909 Knox Model M from Springfield, Mass.- 
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Knox Model O Seen from Above. 



-A Full-sized Touring Car of 50-horaepower Rating. 

head is also machined, so that the entire surface of the com- 
bustion chamber is smooth, and the capacity of the combustion 
chambers of the four cylinders as accurate as is obtainable The 
maker claims that the smooth surface is less likely to retain 
deposits of carbon, and its freedom from short points or rough 
edges should eliminate preignition troubles from this cause also 
Model O Motor.-In this model the company continues 
the use of a unit power plant and three- 
point suspension, which is secured as fol- 
lows. The upper half of the crankcase is 
formed with rcarwardly extending arms, 
which encircle the flywheel and have their 
ends united by an integral transverse part, 
to which the front end of the transmission 
bolts, thereby uniting in one, for support 
purposes, the motor, clutch and gearset. 
This unit has its three-point support by a 
trunnion at the forward end, supported on 
a channel cross member, the ends of which 
rest on the frame pieces. The two rear 
supports are direct on brackets on the side 
members of the frame, lowered in order to 
secure a straight line drive from the crank- 
shaft to the rear axle. According to A. L. 
A. M. rating, the model O motor is 38 
horsepower, its cylinders having a bore of 
4 7 A inches and 4^-inch stroke. The intake 
and exhaust manifolds and the battery plugs 
are on the left, and the intake and return 
water piping, together with the short bridge 
pipes between the cylinders and the heads, 
on the right side. On this side also are 
located the high-tension magneto, toward 
the front, and the three-part group of 
oiler, timer and water pump at the rear. 
Intake and exhaust valves are made with 
integral head and stem and have the stems 
lubricated by carrying them through a 
gland. The usual rocker arm construction 
over the cylinder head is employed for 
opening the valves. Making the exhaust 
manifold in four parts allows for taking up 
of expansion through heating without trans- 
mitting any of this strain to the cylinders, 
and this manifold, as well as the intake, is 
securely anchored by four T-yokes. 
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Gears and Gear-shafts of Model O, Dismounted. 

Motor Accessories. — The oiling system is a positive 
feed, without the usual splash in the crankcase. At the right rear 
of the motor, and carried outside of the crankcase, is a gear oil 
pump driven by vertical shaft from the camshaft, which draws 
oil from the lower portion of the crankcase and forces it into a 
horizontal duct drilled in the upper half of the crankcase. From 
this are five branches to the five bearings of the crankshaft. 
Drilling the crankshaft in the usual manner conveys the oil to 
the lower bearings of the connecting rods, and drilling the con- 
necting rods to the upper ends allows of forcing the oil to the 
wristpins, thus insuring a positive lubrication to the thirteen 
motor bearings. 

The double ignition system consists of a gear-driven high-ten- 
sion magneto, with wires direct to the plugs carried on that 
side of the motor, and a supplementary battery, Connecticut coil 
and timer, the latter on a short vertical shaft driven from the 
camshaft. The battery spark plugs are on the left side. 

After considerable experimenting the company adopted the 
Stromberg carbureter, which is characterized by the transparent 
float chamber, spring controlled auxiliary air valve and water- 
jacketed mixing chamber. In the cooling system the pump main- 
tains its unique position at the right rear, where it is driven by 
spiral gear from the timer shaft. It delivers the water through a 
tapered manifold to the base of the water jackets. 

Transmission Improvement. — Carried within a recess 
in the flywheel is the new three-disc clutch, used for the 
first time, and which operates in oil. The middle disc contains 
cork inserts and connects with the transmission through its 
shaft; whereas the two outside discs attach to the flywheel. In 
the model O car the three-speed selective gearset is employed. 
Both shafts are carried on ball bearings, with a double ball race 




at the end of each shaft, one acting as a thrust bearing and one a 
radial bearing. In this model, as previously stated, the gearbox 
and cover are bolted to the rear end of the engine bed and are 
removable by withdrawing the connecting bolts ; but, in addition 
to this, the gears and shafts may be removed without disturbing 
the gearbox or any other part of the power plant. The gearbox 
casting carries an extension enclosing the shifting rods for the 
speed changes. 

Running Gear.— This model has a tubular front axle, 
with tierod located in rear of it ; the steering knuckles are forg- 
ings, with heavy yokes. Hyatt roller bearings are employed in 
the rear axle, with ball races for taking the end thrust and two 
annular bearings for supporting the pinion shaft at the rear end 
of the propeller shaft. The steering gear is of the screw and 
nut type, the screw formed integral with the column and cut from 
a solid bar. Both sets of brakes are carried on the rear wheels, 
the emergencies expanding and the foot set contracting. Asbestos 
fibre is the friction material. Semi-elliptic springs are used 
throughout, the rear set being shackled at both ends. In con- 
nection with this double shackling is the employment of radius 
rods and the elimination of the torsion rod, the car being driven 
through the radius rods only. Thirty-four by 4-in. tires are used, 
the wheelbase measures 114 inches, and the weight approximates 




Model O Power Plant, with Magneto, Pump and Timer. 

2,850 pounds with equipment and five-passenger body. Model 0 
is made in touring car, limousine, baby tonneau and sportabout. 

The Model M Car.— The Model M car, with seven-pas- 
senger capacity, has a 50-horsepower motor, with 5$4-inch bore 
and 5!4-inch stroke. Attention has already been invited to its 
one-piece crankcase. It employs the three-disk clutch, but uses a 
Mercedes type selective transmission, with four forward varia- 
tions, and employs side chain drive. In other respects it is, except 
for size, a counterpart of the model O car. In touring car lines 
its wheelbase measures 127 inches, and the tires are 36 by ili ana 
5 inch. Like the model O car, it is manufactured in limousine 
and sportabout styles as well as touring car, and landaulette. 



THIRD DIVIDEND IN POPE RECEIVERSHIP- 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 21 .—Vice-Chancellor Howell, of New- 
ark, to-day signed an order directing the receivers of the P°P C 
Manufacturing Company to take such steps as may be necessary 
to secure the transfer of sufficient funds for the payment of a 
third dividend of 25 per cent, on the approved claims. There was 
pending an order obtained by Percy S. Bryant, of Hartford, as 
counsel for a creditor's committee representing claims original 1 ? 
in excess of one million dollars, directing the receivers to show 



cause to-day why they should not be compelled to pay a 



third 



The 38- Horsepower Knox Model O Touring Car. 



dividend. Vice-Chancellor Howell also signed an order barring 
certain creditors from appealing from the decision disallowing 
their respective claims. The order was made pursuant to a" 
order signed July 28, limiting the time of appeal. 
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LEGISLATION THE WAR CRY OF THE CLUBS 



PENNSYLVANIA CLUBS CONSIDER NEW LAWS. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 21. — President Joseph H. Weeks, of the 
Automobile Association of Delaware County, Pa., has prepared 
three new laws which will be presented to the legislature when 
the next session convenes in January, 1909. The first provides 
for the appointment by the governor of a highway commission 
of three, who shall determine the location of the State's high- 
ways and pass upon all applications for State roads and in the 
building of roads. This measure also provides that where 
main highways of either telford or macadam are built by the 
State, a preservative binder shall be incorporated in the top 
layer of stone to prevent the blowing away of the roads in 
dust almost as soon as they are built. 

Mr. Week's second bill proposes that the State shall build 
and maintain all main highways, and aid townships in construct- 
ing and caring for local roads; and his third measure provides 
that all money received by the State from automobile licenses 
shall be used for placing preservative substances on State-aid 
roads that are built entirely of stone, or shall be built here- 
after. 

S. Boyer Davis, of the legislative committee, of the Automo- 
bile Club of Philadelphia, will submit a measure providing 
for an increase in the automobile license fee. This measure, 
if it becomes a law, will, it is figured out, bring the State at 
least $150,000 from licenses. 

To interest legislators in these various measures a committee 
will be appointed to circulate petitions throughout the State. 
These petitions will be addressed to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania, and it is expected that up- 
wards of 12,000 of them will be filed at the State capital. 



WEST VIRGINIA MEET POSTPONED. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 21. — The long-continued dry weather 
has made automobiling in this State such a hardship on account of 
the dust and general condition of the roads that the plans of 
many owners have been upset. In fact things have grown so bad 
that the annual State meet of the West Virginia Automobile As- 
sociation, which was scheduled for this city during the past 
week, was called off. A club run to Columbus, Ohio, over the old 
National road had to be abandoned for the same reason, as the 
route selected was reported in very bad shape. There is pos- 
sibility that the State meet may be held later in the fall when 
the roads will be in better shape, but it is probable that it will be 
postponed until spring. 



OHIO CLUB WILL HAVE A DAY OF IT. 

Uhrichsville, Ohio, Sept. 19. — At a meeting of the Twin City 
Automobile Club, held last evening, it was decided to hold an 
"Automobile Day" on September 25. The forenoon has been set 
aside for the parade of decorated cars in which it is expected 
fully 100 machines will take part. In the afternoon a hill climb 
is scheduled, and from present enthusiasm nearly 40 cars will 
compete. As this is the first event of its kind in Tuscarawas 
county, all automobilists are planning for a gala day. 



NASHVILLE AUTOISTS TO HELP CITY OFFICIALS. 

Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 21.— Thirty of the most prominent 
business men in Nashville have decided that it is for their own, 
as well as the city's interests, that as automobile owners, they 
have an organiation which can work with the city officials. To 
this end a club was formed last week under the auspicies of the 
American Automobile Association, and its main object at present 
will be the restraint of all automobile owners in the city from 
violation of the State and city laws. 



BALTIMOREANS WANT LAWS AND ROADS. 

Baltimore, Md., Sept. 21. — A number of important matters 
were considered by the members of the Automobile Club of 
Maryland at the first weekly meeting the past week. First of 
all the dues of active members were raised from $10 to $20 
annually. Associate members' rates will remain unchanged. By 
this means the club expects to increase its work in regard to 
pushing the good roads movement within the State, while it 
also desires to secure fair automobile laws and see to it that 
these are properly recognized by autoists throughout the city 
and State. Whether a custodian will be engaged to look after 
the club headquarters and the several bureaus proposed to be 
established under him will be decided at the next meeting. 

A touring contest is looked forward to by the members, and 
Dr. H. M. Rowe was selected as chairman of a committee to 
make the necessary arrangements. President James S. Reese 
stated that the election of officers for the year will be held 
October 13, while the first meeting of the whist section of the 
club will take place the first Friday in October. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting the president entertained the members 
at luncheon. 



ROCHESTER CLUB IN NEW QUARTERS. 

Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 21. — The Rochester Automobile Club 
has just moved into its new quarters in the recently opened Hotel 
Seneca on Clinton Avenue Square. This new hotel, which is one 
of the finest in the State, will be an ideal location for the club, 
whose membership now numbers 525. The Board of Governors 
extends a most cordial invitation to members of other clubs, who 
may be passing through the city, to visit the new quarters, where 
they are not only welcome to the use of the club comforts, but 
they will probably find posted on the various bulletin boards use- 
ful information concerning late road conditions, police traps, etc. 
At present the club is warning all members of the following 
speed traps : 

On the Summerville road near the toll house. 

On the Buffalo road between Coldwater and the barge canal. 

Between Cayuga and Auburn and near Camillus. 



WHAT ONE PENNSYLVANIA CLUB IS DOING. 

Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 21. — In its efforts to secure good roads in 
Lancaster county, on the direct route from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, the Lancaster Automobile Club, at its September meet- 
ing, decided to allow its solicitor to select a man from the club 
for each township in the county whose duty it shall be to report 
to the solicitor all cases of violations of acts of assembly relating 
to the public highways. Particular attention will be devoted in 
October to the non-removal of loose stones from the roads and 
the neglect of road supervisors to erect at all intersections of 
public roads handboards legibly inscribed. The solicitor has sent 
to each constable and supervisor in the county a circular letter 
calling their attention to the law on these two subjects and 
advising them that these laws are in force and will hereafter be 
enforced. Constables are notified that if they fail to report any 
neglect of these prescribed duties their return will be challenged 
at the November term of court and objections filed against the 
allowance to him of any costs or mileage. In addition, measures 
will be taken against him for a false return and neglect of duty. 

The members of the club are unanimously enthusiastic to give 
their solicitor their heartiest co-operation. This procedure of 
the club is being carried out to put the burden of responsibility 
for poor roads where it belongs — on the road supervisors and the 
constables. 

In the interest of good roads the club also approved the propo- 
sition of Chairman Weeks, of the Pennsylvania Motor Federation, 
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for liic appropriation by the State of $5,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the highways. 

The September meeting of the club was held at Lititz, and 
was preceded by a banquet. In connection with each monthly 
meeting of the club there is a banquet and the attendance always 
is large. The October meeting will be held at Ephrata. 

For one of the younger clubs it is one of the most vigorous in 
the State. Through its efforts much has been accomplished to 
secure better roads in that section over which it has jurisdiction. 
The membership now is near the 200 mark. 



HARTFORD MAY HAVE A 24-HOUR. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 21.— There is a movement on foot to 
kill the forthcoming hill climb of the Automobile Club of Hart- 
ford over the Avon Mountain course and substitute therefor, a 
24-hour race at Charter Oak Trotting Park. The contest com- 
mittee of the local organization had practically decided to hold 
the hill climb on November 7th over the mountain course. The 
chief cause of the present agitation may be said to emanate in 
the success of the Brighton Beach 24-hour race. Charter Oak 
Park, where it is proposed to hold the local event, is at present 
in first-class condition and as the trotting season terminated in 
the recent grand circuit trotting meet, the speeding motor cars 
would work no material harm, as the track is soon to be fixed 
over. A. J. Welch, one of the owners of the park, is much in 
favor of the scheme, and has given assurances that the park could 
be secured. Such an event would be the initial attempt for the 
local club and it is proposed to have the meet for stock cars only 
The dates proposed are Oct. 16 and 17, and it is the intention 
to start the cars at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, continuing until 
2 o'clock the next day, leaving a lapse of two hours during 
which other motor car events would be run off, and then the 
final of the 24-hour grind would be resumed at 4 o'clock and 
would terminate at 6 o'clock. 



SPEECHMAKING ON CLEVELAND RUN. 

Cleveland, Sept. 21. -Interesting the farmers in a three day 
reliability contest, and convincing them that they should be more 
friendly toward the automobile, that is the task which the Cleve- 
land Automobile Club has set itself, and during the coming 
reliability contect, October 14, i S , and 16, a most novel and 
unique plan will be pursued. 

At every small town through which the cars are to pass a 
stop will be made of ten or fifteen minutes, and while the ma- 
chines group together addresses will be made to the farmers by 
prominent Clevelanders who have already volunteered their 
services for this purpose. Some days before the contest the local 
club plans to advertise in the small country newspapers the fact 
that the contest is scheduled for their town and that a stop will 
be made of several minutes to allow inspection of the cars 
This, it is thought, will attract a large part of the rural 
community, and short speeches will be made to the gathered 
crowd, after which "all will have an opportunity to inspect the 
dust covered machines which have traveled so many miles since 
daybreak—the chance of a lifetime to see real automobiles in a 
heart straining and nerve racking contest, my friends." 



ASA GODDARD AGAIN AT HIS OLD JOB. 

Cleveland, Sept. 23.— Once more the genial Asa Goddard is 
back in his old haunts again. When Goddard resigned from the 
secretaryship of the Cleveland Automobile Club some time ago, 
to accept the position of chief engineer of the Wadsworth Stone 
Co. of Pittsburg it was thought that he was done with this city 
for good and all. 

But now he is back again, finishing the work of constructing 
the new Euclid road being built by the Automobile Club. He 
has charge of the laying of the final layers, and of smoothing 
up the rough portions of the work. Goddard is the man who 
suggested this road, and in a measure he is finishing the building 
of;a monument to himself and the Cleveland Automobile Club. 



INDIANA'S RUN UNDER GLIDDEN RULES. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 21. — With a trip over the proposed 
route by Frank Staley, president of the Indianapolis Automobile 
Trade Association, and Geo. Weideley, chairman of the technical 
committee, last week, arrangements are practically completed for 
the two days' reliability run to be held in Indiana Oct. 1 and 2. 
The technical committee has decided to use the rules that gov- 
erned the recent Glidden Tour and entries are now being re- 
ceived. At least 75 entries are expected. 

The run will be to French Lick and return, the trip the first 
day being 131 1-5 miles through Edgewood, Greenwood, W hite- 
land, Franklin, Amity, Edinburg, Taylorville, Columbus, Azalia, 
Reddington, Seymour, Brownstown, Vallonia, Plattsburg, Salem, 
Livonia, Millersburg, Paoli, Braxton Station, West Baden and 
French Lick. 

Returning the route is 122.2 miles long and will go through 
West Baden, Braxton Station, Paoli, Mitchell, Bedford, Oolitic, 
Needmore, Harrodsburg, Clear Creek, Bloomington, Ellettsville, 
Gosport, Whitaker, Paragon, Martinsville, Waverly and Glen 
Valley. 



SOME POINTERS FOR LUBRICATION. 

That proper lubrication is the life of the car has been pretty 
thoroughly drummed into the mind of even the tyro at automo- 
biling. The following "Don'ts," by G. A. Haws, manufacturer 
of Panhard oil, give some practical pointers that are worth re- 
membering : 

1. Don't allow your motor to exhaust clouds of white smoke. 
Just enough oil Is better than too much, and may keep you out of 
the police station besides. 

2. Don't try to make a light oil by mixing a heavy oil with kero- 
sene. Now that cold weather is about to set in, If the oil that you 
are using does not flow freely, use a lighter grade. Heavy oil 
thinned with kerosene is a common cause for cylinders carbonizing. 

3. Don't assume that your motor is getting the proper amount 
of oil; make sure by examining the sight-feeds regularly. Starve 
a motor on oil and it may be seriously damaged even before It 
begins to show signs of distress by pounding or laboring. 

4. Don't imagine that because you ask for a certain brand of 
oil you will always get it. There Is so much substitution in the 
oil business nowadays that the wise automobilist makes sure that 
he gets what he asks for. 

In addition, the steering knuckles and connecting rod, and the 
hundred and one other small moving parts should be thoroughly 
oiled. Ten minutes' judicious use of an oil-can every day will 
save an automobile owner a good many dollars in repairs and 
replacements at the end of the season. 



MATHESON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY. 

On September 12 the Matheson Automobile Company, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was formed with a cash capital of $150,000, 
to take over the entire selling end of the Matheson Motor Car 
Company. This company is an entirely independent organiza- 
tion from the manufacturing concern, which wished to be so situ- 
ated that it might devote its entire time to the producing end. 

At the time the selling company was organized, the manu- 
facturing company simultaneously arranged for a bond is"sue of 
$200,000, which has already been disposed of. This means that 
the Matheson company wilt have $350,000 additional capital 
at its command for the manufacture of its 1909 product. To 
make this coming year even more marked than any before in 
the history of the company the services of L. C. Kenen as 
mechanical engineer have been engaged to design and bring out 
a new car, for besides the chain-driven $5,000 and $5,500 cars, 
which have heretofore been put on the market, it is proposed to 
have ready for sale at an early date a shaft-driven model selling 
for $3,000. The capacity of the plant will be doubled. 

Arrangements have been made for desirable salesrooms orr 
Broadway, from which point the selling company will market 
its cars in Greater New York and distribute throughout the 
country. G. W. Matheson, president of the manufacturing com- 
pany, who is at present residing in Wilkes-Barre, Pa,, wffl re- 
move to New York and devote his entire time to the marketing- 
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PITTSBURG-PHILADELPHIA, 14 HOURS. 

Not muffed with having broken the automobile record between' 
P ttsburg and Philadelphia twice this summer, S. D. Waldon 

v m Z77w ot the Packard Motor Car Compan * last 

lovvTrinlTt h ' S t . mOUnta '" ™ ad r «° rd again and succeeded in' 
V Idon d L t H remarkable ,ime ° f '4 hours I minute. Mr.! 
on his ore , Same 1909 PaCkard " Thirty " Which he ha d ™& 

Z^Ll Z ' PS ' a " d 38 USual was ««ompanied by four 
_ ffi r£ J|B / P u, e " ,ak,ng a t0tal load ° f ^ » the car. The passenger 

were W. W Bennett and W. N. Murray of Pittsburg » F " 
Graves and L. R. Mack of Boston. The schedule: ; 

M11 0. S Piufburg Clock Time. Elapsed Time. 

32.2 Greensburg J : |» 0:00 — A 

51.2 Ligonler . . . " 4 - §» 1:10 

90.2 Schellsburg l\£ 3:43 

inkt Bid. of Motor of Marmon Li B h, Touring Car . iS?!? IveS? 8:1? til,! \ 

WHAT THE MARMON COMPANY WILL FEATURE ' f;j« IS"* ,' 

The Nordyke and Marmon Company, of Indianapolis, Ind is | ?S?*^. .::""::: ||j ^ ! : «!« jj* 

el'^Lr ^ ^ Ph ° ,0SraphS Sh - *• motor from fff.l \\" .'ii jig gig 

he camshaft to the mam bearings of ,h c crankshaft: i, flows 
through ducts cut m the journals and crank cheeks to the crank 
pms, and finally through tubes carried by the connecting rods to 

he piston pms This system enables the Marmon Company to 

line driv? T„ , a " inC ' ined P ° Siti ° n and so secure a «^t- fegB J 
«ne dnve. The clearance may also be increased beyond the usual 

idPlf'T' Ph0t0grapl1 ' showi »K *« exhaust side, gives a good 
pumo nd ,h nea , ,n u ° f deS, ' 8n - The a ™ ^ment of" the 
woTkmannke d °" b,e - SyS,em ^ seem particular.y 

recTntW t Fa " S ' ^ Y T The Glens Falls Automobile Company has 

S st^T-KT'-M. of ,,,c new garage which h erectcd °" 

Sies A ! bU " d " ,g iS " ,ree St ° ries hi « h with elevator 
local ".nrf t m ' repair Sh ° P l,as been installed to handle 

"» » ' 

w. j_.k. Durkee, treasurer 

' AN AMERICAN MANUFACTURER ABROAD. 

Harrisburg, Pa_The Jdeil fiamov. x tit . r- r • T , homas R Jeffer y- wl,ose lo,, S experience makes him a dean 

has opened an establishment at 006 ^ M t ♦ 'I C ° mpa . n ? au !° mob,,e oi Ameri «. and whose name has been 

George F. Snyder as manner K u r u^T W ' th ^""^ W " h ,he W ° rd Rambler for over tw cnty-eight years, 

™°deled and satisfies every conditio, of" ** t r" /"! " ! ^ rned fr ° m 3 t,,ree n,onths ' t0ur l,,ro »« h Scotla » d - 

e^cr > condition of a first-class garage. England and Germany, where he took the opportunity of investi- 

gating some of the manufacturing methods of foreign countries. 

r The most striking feature to him was the fact that almost no 

atiempt was made there to build a machine at what we consider 
a popular price. The machines are heavy and only those with 
a large income can afford to own one. He decided that the cost 
of production was high, largely because of the comparatively 
small number built, and the fact that the real manufacture of the 
car was distributed among a variety of concerns, the machine 
itself being little more than an assembled car. 
i An interesting thing happened during his tour of England 
which illustrates how useless a car from that country would be 
in America. The Rambler builder in making his little local trips 
hired various cars of various makes and while passing along the 
road one day while in England, he noticed a tin mine a short 
distance from the road, which could only be reached by going 
over a rather rough road. On his requesting the driver to turn in 
. * so that he might inspect the mine, he was informed that to go up 

Exhautt Side of M»r~ .. that road would tear the um| er portion of the car to pieces, be- 

"iarmon Motor, Showing Ma fl neto. cause the rocks in the road were too high. 
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Testing Out the Chalmers- Detroit on the Famous Qrosse Polnte Track, Detroit. 



Race Track as Testing Ground. — Since 
the Chalmers- Detroit Motor Company has 
begun to make deliveries of the new "30" 
model, they have had so many cars out for 
testing purposes that it became necessary 
to procure some place where a large num- 
ber of machines could be tested out at 
high speed. After some negotiation with 
the track racing committee of the famous 
Grosse Pointe track, permission was ob- 
tained for the use of this mile circuit for 
testing out of cars. As it is only a short 
distance from the factory it is very con- 
venient and every day fifteen to twenty 
machines are given a long track test in 
addition to the road test. 

A Strenuous Pope-Hartford Trip.— 
Rather a strenuous Hying test trip was re- 
cently complied by W. C. Walker, secre- 
tary of the Pope Mfg. Co., Assistant Super- 
intendent Seymour, James Grady, the well- 
known driver, and Mechanic Houston. 
They left the Hartford Club at 1 p.m., and 
passed through Providence and Boston to 
Newburyport, where they spent the night. 
Early tlie next morning they were on the 
road again and continued on to Ports- 
mouth: then striking inland, they made a 
circuit round Lake W'innipesaukee and re- 
turned through Worcester and Springfield 
to Hartford. In all they covered 600 miles 
in a clay and a half. 

National Battery Co. Affairs.— An- 
nouncement is made by the National Bat- 
tery Company, of Buffalo, that the receiv- 
ership under Which the company has been 
working for the past eight months was 
terminated August 19. and the entire prop- 
erty has been restored to the stockholders. 
Full control of the reorganized company 
has been secured by the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
well krown as makers of battery charging 
rheostats and other electrical controlling 
devices. The plant of the company will 
remain at Buffalo, but the business will be 
conducted under new management. 

Greatest Industry in Syracuse— The 
H H. Franklin Manufacturing Comnany 
objected to the statement made in a Syra- 
cuse paper that the greatest single industry 
in Syracuse is the manufacture of cloth- 
ing The clothing concerns did a $.1,000,000 
business last year, but the Franklin com- 
panv beat that figure by a million. 1 his is 



for the year ending September 1. J. E. 
Walker, of the big automobile concern, 
says that in the last seven years over 6,000 
machines have been built at the factory. 
In 1902, when the concern was organized, 
thirteen runabouts were built, the total 
value being $15,600, and thirteen men were 
employed at the work. The payroll now 
contains the names of 1.500 men. Next 
year the concern expects to add to its out- 
put a number of commercial vehicles and 
motor cabs. 

A. L. A. M. and Standard Rims. — 
When seen regarding the report that the 
Licensed Association had decided upon the 
adoption of a certain form of quick detach- 
able rim, Albert L. Pope, chairman of the 
tire committee of the association, said : "It 
is hardlv to be expected that the Licensed 
Association as a body, with the far-reach- 
ing influence that its actions necessarily 
have, would take precipitate action. They 
have not as yet taken any action, specifically 
adopting any particular type of quick-de- 
tachable rim." 

Another New Car Coming. — The an- 
nouncement comes from Muncie, Ind., that 
a new factory for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles will be started in this place as soon 
as the title to the site for the plant can be 
obtained. T'-e project is being financed bv 
Thomas F. Hart and Madison Marin?, of 
this city, and outside interests. Although 
no definite details have been given out. it is 
understood that they have obtained the 
rights or a car which has been successfully 
marketed for a number of years. 

Stoddard-Davton Wins Three. At 

San Francisco last Saturday, in the nres- 
ence of 20.000 peonle. a Model K Stoddard- 
Davton, which sells for $2.;oo. won three 
events on the program, wointr out of its 
class in two of them. This machine won 
in the event open to cars enstine $2000 to 
??.coo for 10 miles, also the race onen to 
iHose costing $3,000 to $_i.om for the same 
distance, and the free-for-all against a field 
rf six machines. 

New Swinebart Buggy Tire.— To meet 
the demand for a special autobuggy tire 
the Swinebart Rubber Company has nut on 
the market a tire of its regular clincher de- 
sign in sizes adapted to these cars. It i-j 
made larger than the ordinary carriage tire, 
of specially compounded and cured rubber. 



September 24, ipoS. 



which gives it greater resiliency, and the 
grooved side design permits a wider tread, 
affording better traction in mud and sand. 

New Home of Invader Oil.— During 
Founders' Week at Philadelphia, Charles 
F. Kellom & Co., manufacturers of "In- 
vader'' oils, will be at home in their new 
location, 113 Arch street. The building 
has been entirely remodeled both inside 
and outside, and" affords much better ac- 
commodation for the increasing needs of 
the business than the old quarters further 
up the street. 

Visiting the Franklin Plant.— Hence- 
forth the many visitors at the H. H. Frank- 
lin Manufacturing Company s factory in 
Syracuse, N. Y., will be given a personal 
conducted tour by experienced guides, who 
will explain in detail how the Franklin car 
is constructed. Many of the principal parts 
will be shown to illustrate how systemati- 
cally the manufacture is carried on and 
how carefully every piece is inspected and 
tested. _, 
The Other Side of the Story.-The 
Winton Motor Carriage Company has in 
press a booklet explaining their views « 
the light weight question. Although ad- 
mitting every argument put forward m 
favor of light cars, they believe that the 
advantages of heavy weight cars are 1 tnor 
important. The book is well illustrated 
and will be ready for distribution within 
a week. , 
Mora Company Election.-Last wee*, 
at the annual stockholders' meeting of the 
Mora Motor Car Company in Newark , 
Y.. the following officers were elected tor 
the coming year: S. H. Mora president. 
T. W. Martin, vice-president, and w. . ■ 
Freeman, secretary and treasurer. A "so 
lution was passed reducing the number 01 
directors from seven to five. 

E. M. F. Cars in New York.-H. J. 
Koehler, the New York agent of th 
Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company, « 
iust returned from a trip to the factory £ 
Detroit. He has contracted for WW J- 
M. F. cars for distribution in his terntwj. 
which includes New York City * * w 
adjoining counties and the State of «e 
Jersey. Th 
Cleaning Up the WetemMiv-lw 
United States Circuit Court has notihe 
Foseph Harris, as trustee for the bankrupt 
Dietzman Shock Absorber Company, to <ft 
nose of 150 sets of these absorbers a *w 
as possible. This constitutes the remain* 
of the stock on hand in the possession 
the trustee. in— A 

Densmore Company of B "* a *'T re 
new firm, to be known as. the Den»mo 
Company, lias just been d 
Buffalo with a capital stock of *«5;°°° 
will deal in automobiles. The incorporara 
are W. R. Densmore, of Buffalo, and 
Densmore and F. Sturtevant, of Wie, 

Tires for the Roval Car.-Tho 
nental Caoutchouc Company has . 
formed bv their home office that Hi. ■ 
esty. the Emperor of Aust r.a wdlj e P 
seined with two automobiles, both ^ 
with Continental tires, to commemora 
the sixtieth year of his reign. 

ock Absrrbers at Brig..— •• v 
equipped withTruffault-Hartford show 
sorbers took first, second and tmra 
in the 24-hour race on the Brighton 



Shock Absrrbers at Brighton.--" ■ 

equipped withTruffault-Hartford shocK^ 
sorbers took first, second and tniru 
in the 24-hour race on the Brighton d 
track last Saturday. The . winning ^ it 
used them for the first time. alUiou* 
has competed in many other contc. 1- 

Atlanta to Have Taxicabs — Ca°' ■ _ r . 
of Atlanta. Ga., exoect to shortl ^ 
norate the Atlanta Taxicab Company, 
a cauital stock of $12,000, to operate 
011 the city streets. Ten machines 
purchased to begin with. 
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Grand Central Palace Show Potter. 

One of the most artistic show posters ever 
brought out Is the one-half sheet lithograph 
of the A. M. C. M. A., under whose manage- 
ment the Ninth International Automobile 
Show will open New Year's Eve In Grand 
Central Palace. Eight different colors have 
own embodied in the scheme. It is arranged 
so (hut no printing is placed on the pictorial 
Part, which can be cut out and framed. 

IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Pennsylvania.— The Pennsylvania Auto 
•Motor Company announces that it has just 
concluded arrangements with J. ivi. Quinby 
& Co., carriage builders, of Newark, N. J., 
to distribute Pennsylvania cars in northern 

•n A erscy ' New York Cit y and vicinit y- 

the Quinby company will open a large 
showroom in New York and will handle 
the Isotta also. A specialty will be made 
ot lurnisning Pennsylvania cars with spe- 
cial Quinby bodies. 

Mitchell.— Having outgrown its prcs- 

p!'/"? a , n , ers at 2 & Xort " Br o:'d street, 
Philadelphia, the Penn Motor Car Com- 
pany has secured a lease 011 the three-story 
"in Wing at the northwest comer of Broad 
and Cherry streets, and after necessary 
alterations will move into its new quar- 
X\ Poss'Wy about October 1. Manager 
ir, . j ,™ says his companv has con- 
tracted to dispose of at least 300 Mitchells 
during the next twelve months. 

c i" kson --The Jackson Motor Car 
Umpany of Philadelphia has been organ- 
son '° l 9°\ a<t " 'he interests of the Jack- 
he „f "' " e Quakcr Cit y- Quarters have 
or h I U . rwl Wlth Pre sc«'t Adamson. at the 
Card™ . C ° rncr of Kr '™ u a "<' Spring 
B ™ s,r «'s. where the Columbia and 
Kuwait are also handled. 

Mm?,? ? ack " d Quarters—The Packard 
Cc l ,h n^° mpanv " f Xc «- York has 
"■"•"I the Osborne Realty Company's store 



at Brantford and Treat place, Newark, N. 
J., for their branch in that city. 

New Tire Concern.— The W. D. Spring 
Cushion Tire Company of Philadelphia has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
stock of $250,000 and will manufacture 
tires for all kinds of vehicles. 

Studebaker. — John A. Bersenger, build- 
er and dealer in carriages and owner of an 
automobile repair shop in Huntington, N. 
Y., has taken the agency of the Studebaker 
for 1909. 

Pierce Arrow. — Henceforth the Ellis 
Motor Car Company, agents for the Pierce 
Arrow in New Jersey, will be located at 
124-126 Washington street, Newark, N. J. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

Wagner-Field Company. — Fred J. 
Wagner, until recently with Motor Age. 
and Russell A. Field, late auto editor of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, have established 
an advertising service in the Thoroughfare 
Building, 1777 Broadway, New York City, 
under the name of the Wagner-Field Com- 
pany. The motor car and interests allied 
with its sale and manufacture will be made 
a specialty. 

George M. Davis has been placed in 
charge of the George N. Pierce Company's 
publicity department. Mr. Davis is gener- 
ally recognized among the most efficient 
press agents connected with the automobile 
industry. He formerly occupied that posi- 
tion with the E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 

J. E. Doane, for the past two years 
Syracuse representative of the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company has 
added to his field of activity that part of 
New York State east of Rochester to the 
Hudson River. 

C. E. Apgar, formerly in the employ 
of the New York branch of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, has resigiied from 
that concern, and joined the New York 
force of the Haynes Automobile Co. 

G. A. Winslow, who has been for nine 

years past with the Boston Cycle &' Sun-' 



dry Company, Boston, Mass., has joined 
the forces of the Boston branch of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company. 

F. F. Neaver, who for a number of 
years has been sales manager for the Stude- 
baker Brothers Mfg. Co., is going to take 
charge of that company's branch at Port- 
land, Ore. 

Carl J. Simons has resigned as mana- 
ger of the Palace Amo Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and will become manager 
:>f the Maxwell-Briscoe branch October 1. 

C. F. Stimson, formerly of Kansas 
City, Mo., is to be appointed manager of 
the new branch of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Company in Minneapolis. 

H. D. Benner, recently appointed 
Philadelphia agent for Michelin tires, will 
shortly open well-equipped quarters at 320 
North Broad street. 



DEATH OF VALENTINE B. LANG. 

Hartford. Conn., Sept. 22. — Valentine B. 
Lang, vice-president of the Hartford Rub- 
ber w'orks Company, died suddenly at his 
home in this city this noon. He arrived 
home this morning from a trip to Colum- 
bus, O., but did not complain of feeling ill. 
After lunch he had an attack of heart 
trouble, which resulted in his death. 

Mr. Lang was born in New York, July 
18, 1858. Twenty-five years ago he en- 
tered the employ of the West Shore Rail- 
road, as foreman of the machine shop, 
under the late Charles H. Dale. Mr. Lang 
next became assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad, and after- 
wards master mechanic of the C. N. O. & 
T. P. Railroad, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
From there he went to Birmingham, Ala., 
where he was connected with the Great 
Southern Railway. From Birmingham he 
went with Morgan & Wright, and had 
charge of their new plant at Detroit. Two 
years ago he came to Hartford as factory 
manager of the Hartford Rubber Works 
Company, and in 1907 was promoted to 
be vice-president. He is survived by his 
wife. Mr v Lang was, a thirty-second degree 
Mason, and belonged to the Knights Tem- 
plar Commandery in Detroit. 




Branch Managers and Field Representative.. Hartford Rubber Works Company. 

Standing. Iftft to rlght-D. W. Sliattuek. G I.. Nile.. O K. No "e. F- J- Kernen H.JO Field 

ni' r \V T Powell W H need W. it. Barnes. H. C. Severance. H. F Snyder, h. *>• '>•"■ 
liter; F. Kesser. A. W. Kirk. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 



New Annular Ball Bearing. — A new 

type of "silent" annular ball bearing which 
possesses some special advantage over pre- 
ceding types is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This new bearing is made by 
Fichtel & Sachs, of Schweinfurt, Germany, 




VIEW SHOWING BALLS EXPOSED. 

and it resembles former ball bearings made 
by that well-known firm in respect to the 
method of introducing the balls. This 
method, as users of these bearings know, 
is to form angular entering grooves in the 
sides of the inner and 
outer races, and after the 
bearing is half filled to 
introduce the remaining 
balls by way of these 
grooves. Contrary to a 
possibly common impres- 
sion, these side grooves 
are not quite as deep as 
the races themselves and 
therefore the balls are 
sprung in under some 
pressure. Once in they do 
not touch the side grooves, 
and even if they did the 
fact that the grooves are 
angular ( would prevent 
them from tending to es- 
cape. So far as the ball 
"knows" the side grooves 
are no longer there. This 
construction presents ob- 
vious advantages over that in which the 
races are so shallow that the balls may be 
sprung in from any point, since such races 
are usually too springy to endure material 




CROSS SECTION 
VIEW. 




P. & S. BALL-CARRYING CAGE. 

end loads, whereas bearings constructed in 
the manner above described will carry end 
loads from i-io to 1-4 of their radial load 
capacity. It also permits a larger number 
of balls to be used than when, as a bear- 



ing, without side grooves, only half the 
races are filled with balls. In the new type 
of bearing the distinctive feature is the 
separator, which is so formed as to permit 
almost the entire space to be filled with 
balls. The separator is die-cast of a spe- 
cial alloy and requires almost no machin- 
ing. It is split in the central plane of the 
balls, and the two halves are united by 
brass wires or dovetail section, which are 
inserted in dovetail-shaped grooves and 
have their ends clinched over into notches 
in the sides of the separator. From the 
illustration it is seen that the loss as com- 
pared with the '"full" type is only one ball. 
The makers of this bearing lay special 
stress on the high quality of the materials 
used and on the extreme accuracy of work- 
manship and sizing. It is obvious that a 
bearing such as the one described, having 
more than the usual number of balls, should 
distribute its load among several balls in- 
stead of concentrating it on three or two, 
or even on a single ball. To realize this, 
extreme accuracy in both balls and races as 
well as perfect uniformity in size of balls 
is necessary. Fichtel & Sachs claim to have 
made this degree of accuracy a matter of 
commercial practice. These bearings are im- 
ported by J. S. Bretz Company, Times 
Building, New York City. 

Motorlube Oils. — "Perfect automobile 
lubrication means the reduction of carbon 
without materially reducing the lubricating 
qualities of a pure Pennsylvania petroleum. 
A few years ago it was thought a heavy 
viscous oil would give better lubrication 
than the so-called light oil, which is not 
true." says B. S. Mellor, manager of the 
E. A. Tygert Company, makers of motor- 
lube oil, 614 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. "The viscosity of a very heavy oil is 
very great at low temperature, but the very 
high temperature of the cylinders must be 
considered. Below are some relative vis- 
cosity tests of heavy and light oil : 

70 P. 140 F. 200 F. 300 F. 400 F. 
Heavy 3100 sec. 253 sec. 7B sec. 40 sec. 21 sec. 
Light 1270 sec. 135 sec. 52 sec. 35 seo. 20% sec. 

The above tests go to show that at 400 
degrees F. the light oil has practically the 
same viscosity as the heavy. It is well 
known that a light colored highly filtered 
oil has less carbon than the heavy loaded 
dark colored oils, and it is my opinion that 
a light oil of sufficient viscosity is better 
in all respects for automobile lubrication 
than a heavy oil." 

New Feature on Speedometer.— One of 

the features of the new Peerless Speed- 
ometer, which has just been placed on the 
market by the Peerless Specialty Company, 
1876 Broadway, New York City, is that 
the season's mileage cannot be altered ex- 
cept by sending the instrument back to 
the factory, thus making it impossible 
tor any one to run a machine with one 
of these instruments attached without 
the owner's knowledge. 

The Utility of "Permanit."— Tn the is- 
sue of The Automobile for September 
the statement was made that "Permanit " 
manufactured by Adolph Karl & . Company, 
of Newark, N. J., would prevent blowouts. 
From the nature of the substance this is 
manifestly impossible, but the manufac- 
turers do assert that it will neutralize the 
effects of punctures by immediately heal- 
ing them through chemical action. 

"Oilzum."— The White & Bagley Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has recently put 
out a little device which will undoubtedly 



prove very-convenient to a great many ajito 
users. This appurtenance consists of a 
bracket, as shown in the illustration, for 
holding a can of oil on the running board. 
The lower end of the bracket projects un- 
der the running board and is fastened by 
two brass screws, so that the top of the 
board is not marred, and the bracket may 
be put in place or removed on a moment's 




J (WHITE & BAGLEY DEVICE FOR CARRYING 
j • CAN OF OIL. 

norSce. By attaching another bracket to 
the back of the running board, two can 
may be' carried, the strap being brougnt 
clear over the two cans. Many tourists 
have found that at times it is cpnvenien 
to have a good supply of oil on hand, but 
have sometimes found difficulty in carrying 
it handily. This arrangement should hep 
them out, and the manufacturers will fur- 
nish these brackets free of charge to an 
users of their carbonless cylinder oil. 

Improved Methods in Lens Minor 
Manufacture.— The problem of manutac 
turing a permanent silvered surface 10 
the reflectors of the acetylene lamp M* 
baffled the producers from the first, n 
common opinion has been that the dim 
culty was in the proper silvering ot vk 
mirror, but Stevens & Co, 
R. I., manufacturers of the tlierroo 
mirror reflectors, claim to have 
covered that the trouble comes, n 
from poor silvering, but from tw 
fact that because of the different 
in material of the backing mieq» 
expansion took place between Hie g , 
and these materials. When tins too* 
place the perfect contact between n 
glass and the silver was disturbed, IW, 
ing moisture to creep in, whicn c 
oxidization and the consequent loss 
the reflecting power. To , remedy t 
Stevens & Co. have produced a w 
bination of backing materials »» a 
when applied upon the surface ° 
lens mirror, they maintain will ew ( 
and contract in unison, insuring V „ 
contact under all conditions between 

ver and glass. 

Nine Lives.-The Empire Automobik 
Tire Companv. of Trenton, N. J, " in 
ing to its friends in the trade a P» ^ 
colors showing a pussy cat w ' th AJ}™ 0 f a 
on its neck sitting in .the ^"Lrfica- 
36x4 Empire clincher tire. iJ>« SI ,], c 
tion is. of course, that the ttre, 
pussy, has nine lives.. * 
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NEW ENGLANDERS HAVE REAL 24-HOUR STRUGGLE 





, OS TON, Sept. 30. — There have been 
GlicUlen tours that needed several days 
and many miles of added driving to elim- 
inate the winners from big fields of start- 
ers, but no endurance run of the one- 
day type has ever required so gruelling a 
postscript of road plugging to evolve a 
winner as has that of the Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association, which started last 
week Wednesday night, September 23. 

Nine of the 21 cars evolved with per- 
fect scores in the original run from Boston 
to Bretton Woods and return, which 
started Wednesday night at 10 o'clock and 
concluded the following evening with the 
contestants having been on the road 22 
hours and 15 minutes for the 386-mile 
journey, though sonic of the cars covered 
more than 400 miles by going astray. 

These were the perfect score cars : Frank- 
lin, Studebaker, Marmon, Oldsmobile, two 
Shawniuts, Reo, Buick, and Lancia. The 
clean-score cars were immediately locked up in the White Garage and the drivers and entrants notified to meet Friday at 2 p.m. 
at the Bay State clubhouse. It was then decided that the battle would be continued to a finish. Two contenders then withdrew. 

Tied Cars Reduced to Four in Number.— Boston, Sept. 26.— While the winner was decided in the first day's run-off, which 
was accomplished partially in a fog, only four finished the day without a mark, these being the Franklin, Studebaker, Marmon, and ( 
the Shawmut runabout. The unfortunates were Lancia, Oldsmobile. and Shawmut tourer, all of them meeting with mishaps. 

One Out on the Second Run-off.— Boston-, Sept. 28— In the second run-off from Boston to Portland and return, 240 miles, 
F. E. Wing's Marmon lost a wheel in a ditch near Wells. The Studebaker, Franklin, and Shawmut have covered 958 miles. 

None Out on Third Day Continua- 
tion.— Intervale, N. H., Sept. 29.— With- 
out mishap of any kind, the Franklin, 
Studebaker. and Shawmut tied trio arrived 
here to-night via Portland, Poland Springs 
and Fryburg. According to the drivers, the 
day's run was the hardest thus far. 

The cars are scheduled to leave here at 6 
o'clock Wednesday morning for Boston via 
Crawford Notch, Bretton Woods, Bethlc- 
ham, Franconia Notch and Concord. They 
should finish about 7 p. m. 



Franklin Which Carried No. 13. 



Shawmut Runabout, Church Driving. 




Studebaker, w. G. Jones Driving. 



The original plan was to hold a twenty- 
four-hour test over the roads from Boston 
to Bretton Woods, in the White Mountains, 
and return, and to give the clean score cars 
certificates of merit. Then a member of the 
association offered a $200 cup to be awarded 
lo the winning car, and this made it neces- 
sary that a winner be determined. To this 
end it required that the test be definitely 




Marmon- with Wing at the Wheel. 
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Oldsmobile Touring Car, Driven by Hobson and Schneider. 

continued until but one clean score car should survive. The 
run started at 10 o'clock Wednesday evening from the Bay State 
Automobile Association. Of the twenty-two cars that had been 
entered, twenty-one showed up for the send-off. They were: 

Touring Cars. 

No. Car. Entered By. Drivers. 

1. Pierce Hairy Knights Harry Knights. 

2. Marmon P. E. Wing F. B. Wing. 

4. Lancia Hoi-Tan Co W. M. Hllfiard. 

0. Bulck Buick Motor Co W. L. McCain. 

7. Shawmut Shawmut Motor Co. ...Arthur Ayres. 

X3. Franklin Franklin Auto Co Carrls and Burns. 

14. Studebaker Studebaker Auto Co W. G. Jones. 

15. Cadillac A. T. Fuller H. L. Smith. 

16. Oldsmobile Algonquin Motor Car Co. Hobson and Schneider 

19. Stevens- Duryea .J. W. Bowman Co G. Canterbury- 



No. 



Car. 



Runabouts. 

Entered By. 



Drivers. 



3. Buick A. H. Waltt A. H. Waltt. 

5. Lancia Hoi-Tan Co Harry Fosdlck. 

S. Shawmut Shawmut Motor Co Harold Church. 

9. Overland Frank Wentworth Frank Wentworth 

10. Overland Frank Wentworth H. Dorr. 

-11. Chalmers- Detroit. Whitten-Gllmore Co. ..Oliver Light. 
12. Rambler T. F. Jeffery & Co E. W. Williams. 

17. Corbln ''orbin Motor Co s. T. Goss. 

18. Overland Mrs. Mabel Stearns Mrs. Mabel Stearns. 

22. Bulck Bulck Motor Co C. H. Coakley. 

23. Reo J. M. T,lnscott Co Fred Pratt. 

The confetti car was a Knox, and the official cars were a 
Stevens-Duryea and a Royal Tourist. Each competing car car- 
ried an observer, and there were checking stations at Rochester, 
oo miles from Boston; Bretton Woods, 182 miles; Concord, 283 
miles, and Boston, 359 miles. At Bretton Woods an hour and 
a half stop for luncheon was made, and it was permitted that 
the motors be stopped. The time of arrival of the first car in 
Boston was 8:45 P. M. 

Of the 21 starters, 15 finished, and 9 of these had perfect 
scores. The successful cars were the Marmon, Shawmut, Frank- 
lin, Studebaker, and Oldsmobile, in the touring class, and the 
Lancia, Shawmut, Reo, and Buick in the runabout division. The 
Franklin was the only air-cooled car in the test and it went 




Lancia Runabout, with Harry Fosdlck atlhe Wheel, 



through with flying colors. The Lancia engine was sealed, and 
was not stopped during the entire run. After reaching Boston, 
Harry Fosdick continued to keep the engine running until it had 
been in operation for a complete 24 hours. -m 
The Pierce car, driven by Harry Knights, was a 1906 typ- 
ihat he had driven previously over 30,000 miles, and it suffered 
only a two-point penalization. Going up a long hill near the 
Profile in the White Mountains, the gas tank failed to feed the 
carbureter because of low pressure, and the engine was stalled 
for two minutes. The No. 3 Buick lost live points for stalling 
Ihe engine before the first control was reached, and another 
point for similar trouble before the second control. It was not 
reported beyond Bretton Woods. The Lancia, driven by W. M. 
1 lilliard, was tied up nearly an hour on the outward leg by rea- 
son of the carbureter becoming clogged with dust. After locat- 
ing and remedying the trouble, Hilliard struck a cup race gait 
and landed in Bretton Woods ahead of everybody else. On 
the way back the engine stalled, costing the car a slight penalty. 
The No. 6 Buick had a clean score at Bretton Woods, but after 
passing Plymouth it had the misfortune to get into a mix-up 
with a skittish horse, and both automobile and horse were put 
hors de combat, the car being unable to finish. 

The No. 9 Overland reached Cambridge with a clean score. 
Then, when only two or three miles from the finish, in turning 
out of a car track the car skidded and a wheel collapsed. The 
\'o. 10 Overland had varied troubles, and finally quit at Bretton 
Woods, with 31 points against it. The Chalmers-Detroit also 
was unfortunate. Carbureter trouble cost it 7 points, stalling 
the engine 7 points, and transmission troubles 82 minutes. 

The Rambler had only one point scored against it, the motor 
being stopped for 25 seconds by dust that clogged the intake 
valve near Bristol on the return journey. The Cadillac lost 1 
point for stalling of the engine, and 21 for being late in Boston. 
On the way to Boston the driver twice lost the road. While 
consulting a signboard, the driver of the Corbin accidentally 
stalled the motor, which cost his car two points. It was stuck 
in the sand above Concord, and was 17 minutes late at the con- 
trol. It was also late at Boston. The driver also lost rfrs.way. 

The only woman in the tour was Mrs. Mabel Stearns, of Vork 
Harbor, Me., at the wheel of an Overland. She lost 27 points 
to Bretton Woods, and was not reported thereafter. The car- 
bureter, a stalled motor, and gas pipe troubles accounted for her 
bad score. The Stevens-Duryea, after passing the Rochester 
control, sprung a leak in the gasoline tank, and the gas all dis- 
appeared, leaving the car stranded in the woods. After much 
delay the hole was plugged, and sufficient gasoline was obtained 
to bring the car back to Boston by the route it had followed on 
the outward trip. 

The official cars had their share of trouble also. The confetti 
car had magneto trouble near Rochester, and the confetti was 
taken up by the Stevens-Duryea, which carried it the rest of 
the way, making all controls on time and having no trouble. 
The Royal Tourist was often delayed by tire trouble. The 
roads were very dusty, which interfered with the engines and 
stung the eyes and faces of the drivers and passengers. Owing 
to the protracted drought also, the roads were very rough, and 
the passengers and observers in the rear seats had a hard trip 
The official result of the first day's run was as follows: 

Car. Entered By. Penallsa!'""- 

MARMON F E Win* . . ■ Perfect. 

Lancia : Hoi-Tan Co Perfect. 

luAw M m Shawmut Motor Co. . .Perfect. 

|" A WMUT Shawmut Motor Co. . .Perfect,, 

KWJSSA- ,N l-ranklin Auto Co Perfect. 

STUDEBAKER smilebaker Auto Co.. Perfect 

imcK ° BILE : : aVkohc mnMot'r Co. ..Perfect. 

ty' CK RuH-k Motor Co PerfeC 

REO 1 M 1 inirott .Pprftvt. 

gftfilt" ■ T- J . Utifrfs Co. . ... 1 Point 

ca e d1 ac- ■ • • 8fflg te A &S& 

» 

|halm Ers . detroiV : «^ ore Co: . .n**$* m 



Xo. 
2. 



13. 
14. 
16. 
22. 
23. 
12. 

1. 
IS. 
17. 

4. 
11. 

3. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
IS. 
19. 



...Bulck Motor Co gJ^ 0 tftSl?f 



OVERLAND .. 

OVERLAND pf 

OVERI a»o~ 



Cotor Co 
Wentwori !■ 



nk Wentworth .■••£!«?».» 
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MILWAUKEE'S "24" WON AGAIN BY LOCOMOBILE 



MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 27.— For the second time the 
Locomobile has won the annual -24-hour Milwaukee track 
race, a 40-60-horsepower roadster, driven by Bob Drach and 
Fred Leiser, finishing first in the long grind which was contested 
Friday and Saturday on the State Fair Grounds track. The 
locomobile ran up a total of 992 3-4 miles and led a 20-horse- 
powcr Mitchell by a big margin, the Racine machine recording 
808 3-4 miles. Third was the White Steamer, with 712, while 
the Midland was fourth with 693 1-2. The Buick runabout had 
5193-4 miles. Three other cars started — a two-cylinder Jack- 
son, a four-cylinder Maxwell, and a Petrel, the last a new 
friction-drive production. 

Conditions were different from those of last year, for the 
two-car team proposition was abandoned and instead it was a 
one-car race. It was a continuous performance, too, there 
being no intermission for short distance races as was the case 
at Brighton Beach. Interest in the affair at the start was cen- 
tered in the Locomobile and the White, this being the first 
appearance of the later in a 24-hour race. 

The Maxwell was an important factor at the start. It jumped 
into a duel with the big Locomobile and fought every inch of 
the way for the first 45 minutes. Then it ran into the fence in 
the backstretch and was down and out with a punctured radia- 
tor and a broken flywheel. Then the Mitchell became aggres- 
sive, and at the end of the first hour it had the honor of leading 
the field. The Locomobile then warmed to its work, and at the 
end of the second hour was on even terms with the Mitchell, 
finally pulling away, and was never headed thereafter. 

Only two accidents marred the race, the Maxwell and the 
Jackson being the sufferers. The latter went out at 8 o'clock 
Saturday morning, when it crashed into the fence on the first 
turn. No one was injured in either accident. 

Compliments of all sorts were handed out to the hard-working 
officials of the Milwaukee Automobile Club for the manner in 
which they handled the big race. Apparently nothing had been 
overlooked and there wasn't a hitch from start to finish. Forty- 
four officials, counting the reliefs, were on duty, with Chair- 
man Dearholt, of the racing board, and Secretary Drought "on 
the job" from start to finish. The club scored an innovation by- 
securing twenty members of the state militia for guards and well 
did they do their work, no one but officials or contestants being 
allowed on the track, while at the paddock passes were necessary 
in order to get past the dead line. 

The arrangements tor checking the progress of the race 
worked perfectly, the milage being recorded by means of 
street car registers, the same as was done last year. Each car 
had a register and as it finished a lap an attendant pulled a 
string, which rang a bell and recorded the mile. 

The track and grounds were lighted by Avery gas tanks, triere 
being 150 of them in service. On the track these were placed at 
about 35-foot intervals, with a common wash basin acting as a 
reflector. They were so turned that they flashed the light ahead, 
so that the drivers were not blinded by the light. 

Every car in the race was allowed to put on extra gasoline and 
oil tanks, which technically violated the racing rules as regards 



stock cars. The Locomobile had its extra tanks on the rear, 
all of them big brass affairs which made the car resemble a 
chemical fire engine. The gasoline tank held 22 gallons, and 
there was a 6-gallon oil tank and two acetylene gas tanks, mak- 
ing a formidable battery. Like all the others two tail lights, fed 
by acetylene gas, were used. The White steamer just doubled 
its water and fuel capacity, the first by means of a 6-foot affair 
which was placed on the running board and looked like an extra- 
long tool box. In addition there was a gasoline tank on the 
rear of the chassis, which gave the White a capacity of 40 
gallons of water and the same in gasoline. It was this extra 
equipment that proved the undoing of the steamer. This was the 
first 2^-hour race in which it ever bad taken part and its 




Fuel Tank Arrangement on the Winning Locomobile. 

entrants were not prepared for it. F. W. Gregory of San 
Francisco entered the car and it was shipped here from Denver, 
where it had been a contestant in the Labor Day road race. 
It only got here the day before the race, and there was no 
chance to try it out. When it did get into the actual race it was 
discovered that the two extra tanks seriously interfered with the 
draught system, necessitating frequent stops because of over- 
heating of the burners. 

The Mitchell carried a 35-gallon gasoline tank, while the 
Buick had an extra 5-gallon tank. The Maxwell had 15 gallons 
"up its sleeve." The Midland carried an extra 10 gallons 
as well as 5 gallons of oil. The Jackson packed 8 extra gallons 
of gasoline and 3 gallons of oil. 

Fisk demountables were fitted to the Locomobile, Mitchell and 
White, while the Midland and Buick had Fireslones. Good- 
years were on the Jackson and Ajax on the Maxwell. The 
demountables proved great timesavers, fast work being done in 
changing. As an instance of the speed possible a right front on 
the Loco was changed in 1 minute 20 seconds. 



HOW THE CONTESTANTS PROGRESSED AND FINISHED IN THE MILWAOKEE 24-HOCR RACE. 
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CALIFORNIANS HAVE A TRACK MEET. 

San Fsancisco, Sept. 21.— The holding of the second annual 
track meet of the Olympic Club proved even a greater success, 
as far as records and enthusisam is concerned, than was the 
initial event of last year. The races were held on the Tan- 
foran race track Sunday, September 20, and passed off without 
an accident to mar the sport. Over three thousand persons mo- 
tored to the track, which is located in San Mateo County, a few 
miles from this city, and extra trolley cars and a special train 
conveyed large crowds, until fully 10,000 were on hand. 

The best time of the day was made by the White steamer, 
when it encircled the mile track in 1 :02. The fastest five miles 
made by any of the cars was scored by the Stoddard-Dayton, 
when il covered the second five miles in the third race in 5:31, 
and the fastest ten miles was made by the same car in the same 
event, making the entire distance in 11 min. 112-5 sec. 

In the five-mile handicap race for members of the Olympic 
Club, three cars faced the starter. M. L. Rosenfeld, driving a 
Peerless, won in 6 :07 1-5, with M. Boas, in a Thomas, second. 
The third race for stock cars listed at the factory for $2,750 
and under, was participated in by four starters — a Stoddard- 
Dayton, driven by Wiseman; a Chalmers-Detroit, with Bert 
Dingfey at the wheel ; a Buick, and a White steamer. The Stod- 
dard-Dayton took the lead, and for a little while was worried 
greatly' by the Chalmers-Detroit, but the Stoddard-Dayton grad- 
ually drew ahead until it had a safe margin, which it kept, the 
Buick coming in third and the White fourth. The time of the 
Winning car was 11:112-5. 

In the 10-mile race for stock cars listed at $1,500 and under, 
Howard, in a Buick, was the winner. Time, 12:102-5. 

The sixth race was the most exciting event of the day. Bert 
Dingley sent the Chalmers-Detroit ahead at the drop of the flag, 
followed by the Stoddard-Dayton. For over two miles it was a 
close struggle, but the Stoddard-Dayton in the third mile passed 
the Chalmers-Detroit, and held the lead to the end. Time, 11 125. 

In the race for stock cars listed at $3,500 and over, there were 
three starters — a Thomas, Peerless and a White steamer. The 
White took the lead and held it to the end. A 60-horsepower 
Thomas touring car held second place until the fourth mile, 
when the Peerless got by it. Time, 12:16. 

In the ten-mile free-for-all, a White, two Comets and a Stod- 
dard-Dayton faced the starter. The latter took the lead at the 
start, with the Comet close up. The White looked like a winner, 
when suddenly something went wrong with the generator, neces- 
sitating its withdrawal from the race. The Stoddard-Dayton 
finished first, with Cooper's Comet second. Time, 11:23. 



ANOTHER CUBAN ROAD RACE IN FEBRUARY. 

Havana, Cuba. Sept. 22. — Another great automobile road race 
is on the eve of promotion by Havana enthusiasts. The date at 
present tentatively chosen is the early part of February. This 
will not only follow the close of the running races, but will be 
near to the height of the West Indian and Floridian resort sea- 
sons. The Cuban Automobile Association, which is behind the 
project, has secured the promised co-operation of Governor Ma- 
goon and the local authorities. The agitation for another inter- 
national race is somewhat due to letters from Thomas Francis 
Moore, of New York, identified in the promotion of the Briar- 
cliff race, and W. J. Morgan, who was instrumental in getting 
up the two former Cuban contests, urging a renewal of the in- 
ternational contests of 1906 and 1907. These gentlemen prom- 
ise to give the race wide publicity and to bring over from the 
United States crack cars and drivers. E. W. Dennison, secre- 
tary of the Publicity League of Cuba, is interesting himself in 
the project. 

Arrangements are being made to raise a prize guarantee fund. 
This time it is proposed to run the race on a 28-mile circuit in- 
stead of a straightaway stretch, as was done in the former con- 
tests. This is made possible by the extension of the good roads 
system in this province. 



STEARNS WINS A BERKSHIRE CLIMB. 

PmsFiELi). Mass., Sept. 26.— The hill climbing contest held 
under the auspices of the Berkshire Automobile Club this after- 
noon over the State Road Boulevard, up Snake Hill and South 
Mountain, was brought to a close without a serious accident. 
I'or three hours the road was closed to the public and over two 
thousand people assembled to watch the many cars and motor 
cycles negotiate the difficult turns. The feature event, the free- 
for-all, open lo cars costing from $2,000 to $3,500, was won by a 
Stearns, with Phillip Rosenbaum, of Florida, at the wheel, in one 
minute and 47 seconds. Crotty and Holbrook of Great Barring- 
ton, in a Jackson, came second, in two minutes. 

In the race for touring cars, costing $4,000 or under, a Pierce 
Arrow, driven by J. M. Carey, was first in two minutes ami 
seven seconds. The Stanleys had it their own way in the steam 
car event, G. P. Hunt, of Pittsfield, winning in 2:54. 

SIXTEEN ENTRIES FOR FAIRHOUNT PARK RACE. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 30.— Sixteen cars, which was the maximum 
number decided upon by the Quaker City Motor Club, have been 
entered for the 200-inile Founders' Week road race in Fair- 
mount Park, Saturday, October 10. Several late comers had to 
be told that their entries could not be made. Here is the list: 

Car. dera n " H .P. Bore. Stroke. Entrant. Driver. 

Am. Locomotive 6 60 4 3-4 5 1-2 L. J- Bergdoll Berg.Ioll 

Maxwell 4 28 4 1-4 4 1-4 Maxwell-Brls- 

coe Co. Kelsey 
Stoddard-Dayton 4 54.5 4 3-4 5 Hamilton 

Auto. Co. Miller 

Peerless 4 38 4 7-8 5 1-2 P. F. Du Pont. Maueliw 

Palmer & Singer 6 60 4 3-4 5 1-2 C. A. Schroe- 

der. V\ allace 

Apperson 4 48.4 5 1-2 5 Phlla. Auto. . 

Co. D*\ls 

Welch 6 51 4 5-8 5 E. R. Bergdoll Bergdoll 

Situdebaker 4 38.5 4 3-4 5 1-4 Studebaker 

Co. Verger 

Locomobile 4 40 5 6 I. J. Morse Traey 

Locomobile 4 40 5 6 I. J. Morse Florida 

Acme 6 45-50 4 5-8 5 Acme Motor 

Car Co. Patehlc 

Chadwlck 6 50 5 6 J. M. Munyon, 

j r . Harklns 

Pennsy lvania . . 4 38 4 3-4 6 1-4 Penna. Co. Zengle 

Lozter 4 45 5 1-4 5 1-4 Herm'n Brill 

Lozler 6 50 4 6-8 6 1-2 W. B. Herbert 

Pullman 4 40 4 15-16 5 1-4 York Motor . 

Co. Roetu 

When the subject was first discussed among the members of 
the Quaker City Motor Club very little encouragement was given 
the leading spirits, as it was supposed that it would be impos- 
sible to secure permission from the municipal government and 
the Fairniount Park commissioners to conduct an automobile 
race over a course which included not only the driveways of 
the park, but also two blocks of city streets. 

From the first Mayor Reyburn gave the project his hearty 
support, and the park commissioners were no less enthusiastic 
after being convinced that the race could be run safely. 

WAVERLEY PLANT HAS NEW OWNERS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 28.— An important change in ihe au- 
tomobile world took place when the Waverley department of the 
Pope Motor Car Company was sold to H. H. Rice, manager, and 
W. C. Johnson, assistant manager, of the Waverley department, 
representing a syndicate of Indianapolis capitalists, who pur- 
chased the property, merchandise, patents, good will, and busi- 
ness of the plant. The new concern will be known as the Wav- 
erly Company, and will devote its entire time to the manufac- 
ture of the Waverley electric carriages and trucks. These officers 
have been elected : President, W. B. Cooley ; vice-president, H. 
H. Rice; treasurer, Carl von Hake; secretary, W. C. Johnson. 

Herbert H. Rice entered the employ of the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company in Boston in 1892, taking charge of the advertising 
department, where he wrote the first advertisement ever pub- 
lished for Colonel Pope's automobile factory. In 1895 h« n,ove ^ 
to Hartford with the sales department, and three years later took 
charge of the Providence branch. Since 1004 he has been at the 
head of the Waverley branch. 
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CORBIN WINNER OF SOUTHWEST RELIABILITY 



KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 26.— Victory in the Southwest 
reliability tour for the Star trophy perches on the banner 
of the Corbin, which made the entire eight-day tour of the 
Automobile Club of Kansas City with a perfect score. After 
two critical inspections at the finish, following a protest that 
the rear axle was sprung, the technical committee overruled all 
objections and awarded to Fletcher Cowherd, Jr., the entrant, 
the massive silver cup which is the trophy for which thirty-one 
cars contested. 

A close second was a Rambler roadster, which finished with 
a score of 994. Eight other cars topped the 900-mark, and a 
few points against Corbin could have deprived it of the cup. 

In the absence of observers there is a well-grounded sus- 
picion against some of the high scores. It may be truthfully 
said, however, that the Corbin is open to 110 such criticism. 
For the first four days this car was almost constantly under the 
eye of The Automo4Sii.e man, and for the other half of the tour, 
when perfect scores were few, the car was too closely watched 
by the other yeontestants to be able to break any rule without 
being detected. The refreshing fact stands out that not a voice 
has been/fifted in depreciation of the Corbin. It made a clean 
light. y/la finished ender the rules with the best score. At the 
finish/of the tour to-night the score stood: 

Miles. 

43— CORBIN I.jbo 

/ 31 — RAMBLER 994 

I 39— KNOX 989 

/ 16 — CADILLAC ' 980 

/ 37— FRANKLIN J 97B 

/ 2 — STEVENS- DURYEA 1 960 

' 10— OVERLAND .'. . 962 

3— PEERLESS 935 

27 — MAXWELL 932 \ 

21 — CHALMERS- DETROIT 921 

35— FORD 898 

20— CHALMERS-DETROIT 896 

15 — PACKARD 886 

9— STUDEBAKER 868 

17— MAXWELL 723 

7— POPE- HARTFORD 667 

14— MAXWELL 479 

The run really was a scries of cight-day-tests, instead of an 

eight-day contest, as scheduled. .At night the cars after check- 

/' 



iug passed into the hands of their drivers, and the garages can 
tell the tales of repairs, replacements, and rebuilding that went 
on sometimes until within an hour of the time to check out in 
the morning. This, however, did not count against the car, pro- 
vided it could pass the night inspection at the time of checking 
in. As this inspection w r as not very rigid and did not go under 
the bonnets or past the grossly noticeable defects of a car, the 
penalties imposed under it were not very severe. The distance 
was almost 1,000 miles. 

A Claim from the Brush Regarding Its Score. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 30. — Driver Huss, who drove the Brush 
runabout in the Kansas City endurance run, claims his score 
should be 777. After completing the run and being officially 
checked out, he states that he was informed that he had been 
disqualified because of his arrival at the Eureka control, Friday, 
three hours late. Huss could not find any checkers, and so 
informed the committee, which told him to continue according 
10 schedule the following day, but later pronounced him dis* 
qualified through failure to check in. His lateness at Eureka 
was caused by losing his way, after going for help to assist a 
disabled car containing a woman and child. Including his 
Eureka penalties, his total loss of points aggregated only 223. 



HARTFORD CLUB LOSES AN ABLE WORKER. 

Hartford. Conn.. Sept. 28. — G. K. Dustin, secretary of the 
Automobile Club of Hartford and the Connecticut Automobile 
Association, has tendered his resignation to President Fuller, 
ns he is leaving the State to take up his new duties in the 
position of chief engineer of the Susquehanna Railway, Light 
and Power Company. Mr. Dustin while in Hartford was 
superintendent of the Hartford Gas Works and also an enthusi- 
astic worker in automobile circles, as the present condition of the 
local organization testifies. The new secretary has not yet been 
chosen, though several names have been suggested. 



CAN RUN ENQB^ES IN COMMERCIAL SALON. 

\Paris, Sept. ,24/— Permission has been obtained from the Pre- 
fect ^rf-Potiee of the Paris district to allow gas engines to be run 
in the Grand Palais during the second Salon, to be held next 
December, for commercial automobiles only. In past years the 
commercial vehicle and machine tool section of the Paris salon 
has always been held in a temporary building in which it was 
possible to run the largest gas engines and have most of the ma- 
chinery in motion without risk of fire. It was feared that per- 
mission would not be granted for this in the Grand Palais, an 
elegant structure dedicated to fine arts, and one of the most 
valuable buildings in the city. Special precauiions will be taken, 
however, against the outbreak of fire. 

The total number of exhibitors at the Paris Salon is 6<j6. a id 
the maximum space allowed each firm is fifty-three square feel. 
In the industrial section Americans, will be represented by all the 
leading machine-tool makers ; in the pleasure car show the firms 
having secured space arc Ford. Buick, Rushmore, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, and Vacuum Oil Company. 



MAY BE POSTPONED BECAUSE OF DUST. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 28.— Unless there is rain within the 
next forty-eight hours it is probable that the two days" relia- 
bility run scheduled for October 1-2 will be postponed until 
'here is rain. The run, which is to he under the auspices of 
'he Indianapolis Automobile Trade Association, is to be to 
Irench Lick and return. 



SAN FRANCISCO AGED GIVEN AN OUTING. 

San Francisco, Sept. 17. — Through courtesy of the California 
Women's Automobile Club, 150 aged inmates of San Francisco's 
public institutions were taken for an outing to-day in thirty- 
four donated automobiles. This is the second event of this kind 
that has taken place in San Francisco. Many of the occupants 
of the cars were helpless paralytics, or very frail. Dr. A. J. 
Minaker gave his careful attention to the scores of invalids. 
The cars assembled at the Ocean Beach, and proceeded along 
Ihc boulevard to the residence of Mrs. Fremont, who had offered 
to Mrs. Frederick J. Linz, president of the club, refreshments 
for her guests. 

ATTACK UPON INDIANA ROADS LAW. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. ^8.— An attack on the three-mile 
road law, enacted two years ago, is being made in the Indiana 
Legislature, which is now in special session in this city. 

The law provides that upon the petition of fifty property 
owners in a county, a road not exceeding three miles in length 
shall be built, providing it connects two other improved roads. 
It is further provided that the expense shall be equally divided 
among all of the property owners in the county. 

Recently a number of towns and small cities have taken action 
under the law to improve streets by paving them with brick 
and other materials. While the residents of these cities and 
towns have had to pay for country roads, the farmers are ob- 
jecting toward sharing in the expense of improving city streets. 
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Contestant Cutting a Corner a Bit Too Close on the Mont Ventoux Course. 



AVIGNOX, FRANCE, Sept. 22.— After standing for three 
years, the record for the Mont Ventoux has been broken. 
In September, 1905, Cagno covered the 13 miles on a Fiat in ig 
minutes 13 seconds. This year Bablot started from 'the valley on 
a Grand Prix Brasier and climbed to the observatory, more than 
6,000 feet above the sea level, in the record time of ig minutes 
8 4-5 seconds. Conditions were far from being at their best. On 
starting out the roads were so dry and hard that non-skids were 
not required ; half way up there was a complete change, the moun- 
tain road being covered with a thin layer of melted snow that 
gave little hold for smooth tires. At this point Bablot had a 
lead of two minutes on the Fiat record, and would doubtless 
have maintained it had he been equipped with steel-studded tires. 
Under the unfavorable conditions, a little time was lost, but this 
did not prevent the Brasier clipping 4 1-5 seconds off the record. 

Mont Ventoux is more than an ordinary hill climb, its length 
alone putting it in a class by itself. From the starting point to 
the observatory the distance is exactly 13.04 miles, with a gradi- 
ent reaching as high as 20 per 
cent., certified by the govern- 
ment surveyors. Added to the 
difficulties of the grades are 
right angle and hairpin turns 
with rough surfaces overhang- 
ing precipices that are unpro- 
tected by either wall or hedge. 
There are difficulties of carbu- 
retion, too, the start being in 
the warm air of the southern 
valley, the finish around a 
snow-capped peak. Neverthe- 
less, the 155-millimeter racer 
realized an average of close on 
50 miles an hour. 

In the stripped touring car 
class two minutes were clipped 
off the record by Dcydier on a 
Cottin-D e s g o 11 1 1 e s, which 
roared up the mountain side 
in 22.23-5, the motor being a 
140 millimeter four-cylinder. 

Conditions were so unfavor- 
able that several of the compet- 
itors requested that the climb 
should be postponed, and on 



the organizers refusing to ac- 
cede, declined to start. No ac- 
cident Happened, however, the 
only scare being provided by 
Mottard on a La Buire, who 
swung round on himself at the 
St. Esteve bend and appeared 
for a second in danger of div- 
ing over the precipice. 

Salons Straightaway Tests. 

Most of those taking pan 
in the Ventoux climb also fig- 
ured in the straightaway tests 
at Salons two days previous. 
Here Bablot and his Brasier 
shared the honors with Alezy 
mounted on a 1906 Bayard- 
Clement six-cylinder racer. 
The Grand Prix Brasier cov- 
ered the flying kilometer in 
ji 2-5 and in 21 4-5. giving an 
average of 21 3-5, equal to 
103 1-2 miles an hour. The 
car was the one which the same 
driver handled at Dieppe, the 
additions for the occasion be- 
ing larger sprockets, a V-shaped wind shield in front of the ra- 
diator, and a sheet metal covering for the space between the 
dashboard and the steering wheel. 

Bayard-Clement Captured Most of the Honors. 

The best time made by the six-cylinder Bayard-Clement on the 
flying kilometer was 22 1-5 seconds. Though both performances 
are good, they do not come near the record of Hemery on the 
eight-cylinder Darracq of Florida fame. In the touring car 
classes entries were plentiful, but categories were poorly filled, 
with the result that competition was not of the keenest, though 
it can be said the events were fairly interesting. 

Alezy and his long, bonnetless six-cylinder Bayard-Clement, 
which first roared in 1906, made the fastest time on the five kilo- 
meters, standing start, his official time being 1 minute 52 seconds, 
equal to an average of 97 miles an hour. Bablot's Brasier occu- 
pied 1 minute 54 seconds to roar down the same poplar-lined 
band of perfect macadam, which was used as the course. 




Ale ly In Bayard-Clement Flnl.hlno, 5-Kllometer Run at Salons. 
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WHEN the list finally close* for the 1008 Vanderbilt Cup 
race, scheduled for October 24, it is a certainty that 
the entries will exceed the total in any previous event for this 
famous trophy. One thing is a certainty, and that is, that those 
that see this year's race arc goin<r to witness probably the limit 
obtainable in automobile speed, for the unlimited bore cars will 
extend themselves faster than ever before over the perfect 
surface of the Motor Parkway, which has been supplemented by 
adjoining roads placed in as good condition as is possible to 
make a State highway. 

While the entries at first fees close in the mail of to-morrow 
morning, there will still be opportunity for the late comers to 
enter at double prices, though not more than twenty-five are 
likely to be permitted to start. 

For the opening of the Motor Parkway itself, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 10, a most generous entry has been made for the several 
sweepstakes, rolled into one as far as the onlookers are con- 
cerned, insuring the most pronounced kind of a success for the 
introduction of the first automobile speedway constructed. 

On Tuesday Paul LaCroix nominated a Renault for the Van- 
derbilt Cup race, and the Matheson Motor Company named a 
Matheson. The day before had come a trio of entries of im- 
ported cars. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., designated a Mercedes; 
Foxhall P. Keerte, another Mercedes, and Harry Payne Whitney, 
a Brasier. This, with the Graves' Mercedes and the Brokaw 
Isotta, raised the foreign division to six, and placed it only one 
behind in number with the American contingent, which on Tues- 
day was made up of two Knoxes, a Chadwick, an Acme, a 
Thomas, a Matheson and a Mora. 

Wednesday's entries included a second Matheson and word 
from Bridgeport that the blanks for the two Locomobile racers 
had been placed in the mail. This gave a total of ten American 
and six foreign cars. 
.It ilow looks as though the struggle among t lie high-speed ma- 



chines of the millionaire automobile racing contingent' would be 
far from the least interesting feature of the great struggle. 

Up to Saturday night a week before the date set for the clos- 
ing of the entries for the Motor Parkway Sweepstakes, twenty- 
four paid nominations had been made in the live classes, into 
which the race is divided. The representation was as follows: 
Mitchell, four; Stoddard-Day ton, three; Knox, two; Chalmcrs- 
IXtroit, two; Isotta-Fraschini, two; Pennsylvania, two; Palmer 
& Singer two; Garford, one; Allen-Kingston, one; Moon, one: 
Maxwell, one; Lancia, one; Hotchkiss, one; Gyroscope, one. 
The entrants, who manufacture or handle makes of several 
prices, had not given, as a rule, notice of their segregation of 
cars in the various price classes. 

The sweepstakes promise to be by far the most novel ami 
at the same time most exciting struggle yet conceived for auto- 
mobiles. The idea practically combining five races in one, by 
starting the five fields at once, is a radical innovation that will 
probably become a feature of future stock car racing in this 
country. The large number of contestants will insure cars con- 
stantly racing and passing one another all along the course. The 
distances for the various classes differing, there will be added 
after the first three hours the excitement of successive finishes 
for the $1,000 prizes offered each prize division. The subdivisions 
of the sweepstakes are: 

Motor Parkway sweepstakes, for cars selling above $4,000; dis- 
tance 10 laps, or 25(1 miles. 

Meadowbrook sweepstakes, for ears selling from (3,001 to $4,000; 
distance 10 laps, or 250 miles. 

Garden City sweepstakes, for cars selling from $2,001 to $3,000; 
distance 8 laps, or 200 miles. 

Jericho sweepstakes, for cars selling from $1,001 to $2,000; dis- 
tance 6 laps, or 150 miles. ... 

Nassau sweepstakes, for cars selling for $1,000 or under; distance 
4 laps, or 100 miles. 

Spectators on the homestretch will be treated to a noteworthy 
innovation in the establishment of a depressed official supply sta- 
tion stretching for 300 feet in front of the grandstand. It will 
take the fnrm of a pit 10 feel wick- and 5 feet deep, ami will 




Where the Long Island Motor Parkway Pauses Under the Main Highway Near Central Park, 
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be reached by a switch from the main course. Here will be 
kept tires, oil, water, and gasoline. The heads of the mechanics 
will be visible above the edges of the pit. Not only will the 
passing of supplies and filling of tanks be seen, but the inter- 
esting operation of the quick-changing of tires also. Working 
space in this pit will be sold to entrants at $10 each. They will 
he compelled to keep their gasoline in sealed five-gallon cans 
and hand them to the drivers in that shape. N'o gasoline will be 
permitted to be fed under pressure, and no smoking allowed. 

There will be another official supply station established 011 
the backstretch somewhere along the old Jericho turnpike. It 
will not, however, be depressed. The supply men will be sep- 
arated, though, from the course by a railing. In neither of the 
races can supplies be taken on elsewhere than at these official 
stations. No tires can be replaced except at these stations, ex- 
cept those whose tires have been thrown between stations and 
an extra tire has been carried on the car. 

A novelty is to be tried in connection with the Motor Parkway 
Sweepstakes in the admission of touting cars to the cement 
stretch with the privilege of parking along the course. They 
will only be barred from the outside of curves and bridge cross- 
ings where there is danger of racing cars plunging into the 
crowd. Touring cars seeking these parking advantages will be 
admitted to the cement stretch between daylight and 8 :3o A. M. 
They can enter by the toll lodge at Meadowbrook, or by either 
of the toll lodges at Bethpage and Massapequa. An admission 
fee of $10 will be charged. Tickets may be obtained from the 
uniformed toll-keepers, or in advance at the offices of the Van- 
derbilt Cup Commission, No. 437 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The grandstand, which is being built on one of the main 
stretches of the cement parkway, is nearly completed. It will 
seat 5,000 spectators. It is divided into nine sections, each sec- 
tion containing 34 boxes, or 306 in all. These boxes are along 
the edge of the course. Behind them rise tiers of seats to the 
roof. The latter will afford protection against the sun or rain. 
Should there be rain, by the way, there will be no necessity for 
a let-up of speed along the homestretch, as the cement is 
broomed to make skidding impossible. 

Three-quarters of a mile on the old Jericho turnpike is being 
resurfaced. The dangerous "Flatiron turn" at the Jericho turn- 
pike and the Woodbury road is being rounded for safety. A 
new road is also being built across Hempstead Plains to the be- 
ginning of the parkway. It is three-quarters of a mile in lengtli 
and eighteen feet in width. Twenty-two thousand gallons of oil 
are to be spread on the fourteen miles of county and State roads 
included in the Vanderbilt circuit. 

Equipment houses are beginning to offer big money to drivers. 
The Michelin Tire Company, for instance, will give $1,000 to 
first, $750 to second, and $500 to third in the Vanderbilt, pro- 
viding the cars winning those places are shod with Michelins. 

Lautenschlager Victim of Accident. 

Stuttgart, Sept. 25. — Lautenschlager, the winner of the Grand 
Prix of the Automobile Club of France, has met with an acci- 
dent which may prevent him racing again this season. While 
testing the 155-millimeter racer which he was to have driven in 
the Vanderbilt Cup race, the Mercedes driver burst a tire on one 
of the turns of the factory track and came into violent collision 
with a wall. Under the blow Lautenschlager had his wrist 
broken and most of the bones of his hand laid bare. A complete 
rest of one month has been ordered by the doctors, but it is 
doubtful if the Mercedes tester will be able to take the wheel 
of a racing car at the end of that time. 

Emil Strieker, Mercedes Pilot, En Route. 

Paris, Sept. J4— Emilc Strieker, who has been engaged by 
Robert Graves to drive the Jenatzy Mercedes in the Vanderbilt 
Cup race, has sailed - for New York. Strieker, who was born in 
Germany thirty-one years ago, went to the United States at the 
age of fifteen, and later became a naturalized American, has 
figured in the last two French Grand Prix races. In the race at 
Dieppe last July, where he piloted a six-cylinder Porthos car, 



he was put out of the running on the last round, while in J 
fairly good position, through the collapse of his road wheels on 
a straightaway. Strieker is well known in New York City, 
having been with the Mercedes company when they first im- 
ported cars in 1898, and later with the New York house of the 
Rochet-Schneider Company. 



ENTRIES FOR SAVANNAH'S GRAND PRIZE 

The American end of the Grand Prize race was given a booa 
on Tuesday by the announcement that Harry A. Lozitr had en- 
tered a Lozier. The noteworthy feature of the nomination was 
the fact that the machine in question is not a stock car, but a 
racing machine out and out, which was begun at the factor)' in 
June, and is said to have been so far completed as to have for 
some time been subjected to tuning up on the road. This raised 
the American contingent of candidates to four, a Locomotive, an 
Acme, and a B. L. M. having previously been formally entered. 

The foreign contingent had a day or two earlier been strength- 
ened by the entry by the Kaiserlicher Club of Germany of two 
Mercedes, one to be driven by Salzer and the other by Poegge. 
Previous foreign entries were three Fiats and two Benz. 

The same day the announcement was made of the entry of an- 
other Buick for the light car race at Savannah, raising the num- 
ber of candidates to ten, the other nominations being three Max- 
wells, three De Dions, and two Gyroscopes. 



FOURTEEN CARS IN BRIGHTON 24-HOUR. 

For its second 24-hour race at Brighton Beach, which takes 
place on Friday and Saturday of this week, the Motor Racing 
Association has secured 14 entries, with a possibility of the num- 
ber being increased by two more when the starter gives his 
getaway signal at 8 o'clock on Friday night. Of the contenders 
in the last race, the Lozier "six" and "four," the Stearns, the 
Fiat, the Allen-Kingston, the Simplex, the Acme, and the Gar- 
ford have been again entered. Harry C. Houpt has nominated a 
six-cylinder and a four-cylinder Thomas. Paul LaCroix. whose 
Renault was wrecked bv an accident in the last race, na> 
nominated two Renaults.' Walter C. Allen has announced thai 
the drivers of the Allen-Kingston will be Crane, Rippigi". "» 
Tod Sloan, the ex-jockey. Patschke will take Strang's seat on 
the Acme. An entirely new entry is the Cleveland. LOT 5 
Chevrolet, who was a star track driver in the days of Morns 
Park and Yonkers, is named as its chief driver, with Miller an 
McCann as alternates. A Zust has been entered. 

Short races are scheduled to be run to-morrow afternoon. 



ITALY TO GIVE BIG CASH PRIZES IN 1909. 

Bologna. Italy, Sept. 25.— Satisfied with the excellent results 
of the races just held, the Automobile Club of Bologna will n« 
year hold a race under the prevailing Grand Prix regulations-- 
whatever they may be— and will offer special attractions m ^ 
form of $40,000 cash prizes. The decision was arrived at a 
closing banquet of the recent meet, when a subscription list » a> 
opened for next year's event. First prize will be $10,000, seco > 
third and fourth arrivals being awarded smaller amounts, 
amount promised already reaches $6,000. It had been «n e 
stood that no race should be held in Italy next year, the seco^ 
edition of the Grand Prix being run on the Belgian Ara enn 
course. Evidently this agreement will not be adhered to. 

MANN LEAVES HOTCHKISS FOR DELAUNAY* 

Paris, Sept. 25.— J. J. Mann, European consulting engi " eer h ° s 
the American Automobile Association racing board, who ^ 
been prominently connected with the Hotchkiss Company 
1902, left that firm a few months ago, and since then ' ha ' n 
taking a rest, demanded by the state of his health. Mr. ^ 
lias just taken up an engagement with the automobile *P M r\ is 
of the Delaunay-Belleville Company, at St. Denis, near • 
and will have full charge of the foreign selling branches. 
Mann will shortly visit America. 
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HORSE-POWER RATINGS OF AUTOMOBILE MOTORS" 



Bv THOS. J. FAY, Peesident 

I N f a rH EC J„ LY ' 3 t0 f r T CUfVe " the e 1 ui valent of an indicator 
1 card. However, if the card is available, it becomes possible to 

T Z Z a T° r < fa " S , t0 Perf ° rm UP t0 the normal. K t e a 
can be had, the formula will read as follows ■ 

H P _ PLAN 

33,000 

in which 

H.P . = the indicated horse-power ; 
P = the mean effective pressure ; 
L = the length of the power stroke in feet- 
A - the area of the piston in square inches; 
N - the number of the power strokes per minute- 

oneVowef Troki"f er mOt0r ' ° £ ' he four -^ cIe 'here will be 
I of X fa v J eVCry tW ° revolutio "s, hence, if the motor 

very evoZon ^ ^ ^ * ^ P ° W6r Stroke f °r 

be found fnZ ^ " Umber ° f the P ° WCT Strokes the " "V 
be found as follows, for any number of cylinders in a four-cycle 



motor : 
JV = - 



X 5 in which 



C = the number of cylinders ; 

S = angular velocity of the crankshaft in r.p.m. 

In this formula the compression is taken into account, in that 
the mean effective pressure P, involves the same element. It will 
be observed, however, that the result is in indicated horse power 
instead of actual horse power. The losses in the motor are not 
taken into account in this case and since they are of considerable 
moment, besides being difficult to ascertain in the absence of the 
brake test the method does not spell finality. Up to the present, 
in this discussion, the idea of predicting what the rating of a 
gasoline motor should be in horse power, assuming a four-cycle 
motor, was uppermost, but it cannot be claimed that the methods 
disclosed availed much by way of accuracy. 

h lu f °"?* m0t ° r Wi " not Iend itself to the P'°t>lem, it 
is not believed the two-cycle motor will stand for any prognosti- 
cation at all, as the variables in the latter are much more difficult 

Ln7 ange ' ■• , 1* tw °- c y cIe motor, the compression (cold) 
mean very httle) because h impossib , e tQ say to ^ > 

the mixture is contaminated as a result of the speed. 

tyen , n the four-cycle motor, the mixture is far from free 
ot burnt r es,due, though the conditions are extremely good as 

S thai ,! he tW °r Cle ^ " a ^mu.a cannot be 
~!' W,H serve for the four-cycle motor, it will be a 

Z Jl T e t0 try t0 devise one for the ^ I" 

power h 15 no ! f essential to access to predetermine the exact 
motor wflTT' eXpe " enCe d ' CtateS that a certain size °f 
"nst ucrl Certa ' n PUrP ° Se ' * b£COmes a matter ° f the 
I *22°J ^ m ° t0r to meet the conditions to be satisfied, 
in* 3 m0t ° r Cannot be Predetermined with satisfy- 

esfablsherf ? ' n , atUra ' qUeSti0n is: How can this ability be 
wfflUlJT 2 ^ P u raCtiCC? In fixi "« uoon this - the question 
value o r T 38 10 Whether U is to be the highe st instantaneous 
the latter wirtT'T involving enough time to fix upon 

de e m I! ^ """"^ The Pr °ny "rake affords a means of 
Wie™d h!s t^ an ' aneOUS VaIue of the P° wer - but it is not 
veneTll il SerVeS " 3 c °" sid "able time factor inter- 

which the «L • ° Ulty inV0lved in disposing of the heat into 
"ong time 7™ ^ '? converted - A superior means, affording a 
CertainTy th ";'" S a - dynamo and the rea - uisit e instruments, 
a motor as t V K difference as betw8en the P° wer of 

PoweraverUe of°fi 7! ^ mea " S ° f 3 Pr ° ny brake > and the 

The instantni t T readmgS for a Iong interval ° f time. 

bythefl^he r^ , ^ T eadl ' ngS are like 'y t0 be infl « e "« d 
- 1 effect ' and >t is possible to so adjust the carbureter 
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It hakotr r KT U,tS ,hat . ca,,not be maintained for a long time. 
It is also possible to so t.me the spark as to influence the read- 

hf adi ° t h ' gh , rating - if i( is n°t "pessary to maintain 
one that h r H " '° ng time ' The C °° Hng * ae «™ is «>«» 
beinJ Iff , A I'" 3 UP °" thC maUer ' the P° wer of a motor 
being affected by the temperature of the motor. If a motor is 
qu, e small, and the Prony brake is very well designed fmay 
be hat a considerable degrees of success can be realized, but the 
best that the Prony brake affords is not nearly so good as the 
w^, [° Wmg the USC of the electrical system of testing. 
Wh.le the various instruments of precision, and the general 
eqmpment used ,n testing, will be treated in detail in a special 
chapter, it may be well here to note that the Prony brake is of the 
absorption dynamometer genera, and depends for its success 
upon its ability to absorb and dissipate the heat equivalent of 
the mechanical effort of the motor. This heat absorption, and 
especially the after dissipation, is generally attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, since if the temperature increases over much, 
the brake shoes do not behave in a manner to admit of steady 
readings. 

Some Prony Brake Data. 
The Prony brake consists essentially of a set of brake shoes, 
of any suitable design, attached to a lever arm (usually counter 
balanced), with a means of adjusting the tension of the brake 
shoes and a suitable scale for weighing in pounds the force ex- 
erted at the end of the lever arm. 

The customary length of the lever arm is S feet 3 inches for 
the following reason : 
SP 

H - P - = . i" which S = angular velocity of the crank- 

1,000 

shaft, if the brake shoes are attached to a drum that rotates at 
the same speed as the crankshaft, usually the case; P = the 
pull in pounds at the radius of the lever arm, usually s feet 3 
inches, as before stated. If the length of the lever arm differs 
from that given, the formula must be altered to suit. For any 
other length, the formula becomes : 
2RSP 

H " P - = . in which the symbols are of the same 

33.000 
values as before given. 

The brake drum should preferably be of the same diameter as 
the flywheel, on the ground that cast iron (the usual material) 
will not be safe to use of a greater diameter, provided the fly- 
wheel is of the maximum allowable for cast iron. At all events, 
it will not be desirable to use a cast-iron brake drum of a diam- 
eter so great as to fix the peripheral velocity in excess of about 
one mile per minute, at the normal speed of the motor. Even 
this would be a high value in some cases, involving motors with 
relatively large valves. The drum must be water-cooled, and for 
good results it is desirable to maintain the water at a constant 
temperature, which can only be accomplished by running water 
through the jacket of the drum. It might also be well worth 
while to have the brake shoes water-jacketed. 

The brake shoes to serve the purpose have to be faced with 
some material that will have a nearly constant coefficient of 
friction, notwithstanding the severe changes in temperature, which 
is a matter of some concern, since but few materials seem to 
serve with any degree of satisfaction. Cast-iron brake shoes with 
cork inserts would probably come nearer doing the work than 
any other means. Certainly leather, or any other material that 
carbonizes, would not serve at all. With the cork inserts in the 
shoes, the question of cast iron to the same would not come up, 
and for a given diameter (fixed by considerations of safety) of 
the brake drum, the face of the shoes (slightly less than the face 
of the drum) would be as follows: 
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W = 



350 by H. P. 



which W = the width of the shoes in 



inches; H. P. = the probable maximum horsepower of the motor; 

V = the peripheral velocity of the brake drum in feet per minute, 

which for convenience might be fixed at 5,000 feet. 

For a 50-horsepower motor with a 22-inch brake drum, the 

350 by 50 . , 

- = 3.54 inches; 



face would be as follows: W — 



5,000 



the drum might well be four inches, thus affording a little margin. 

The above will only hold true if cork inserts are provided in 
the brake shoes and with the water maintained at a fairly con- 
stant temperature. The scales might all be of the beam type, of 
the better grade, with the arm graduated to quarter pounds, or 
finer. The means for putting tension on the brake shoes should 
be quick-acting and operate by minute increments. Indeed, it is 
in connection with this detail of the design that most Prony 
brakes become so very troublesome as to debar their use, unless 
for the most crude and unreliable tests. With a crude method 
of altering the pressure, the shoes chatter and the scale readings 
become a mere guess. 

The speed in r.p.m. cannot be taken by means of an ordinary 
speed counter, a calibrated tachometer being absolutely necessary, 
the finer (dead beat) types giving instantaneous values. 

Safety is a matter so much to be kept in the mind's eye that 
it will not be out of place to call attention to the dangers to be 
encountered in the use of the Prony brake. In a cast iron wheel, 
no matter what the area of the section of the rim, the centrifugal 
force, resulting from the speed, will set up a tension in the rim 
independent of the area of the section. 

Speed Should Be Kept Within Bounds. 

In testing a motor, while the normal speed may be quite low, 
the chances of the "free" speed being very much higher are very 
great. The normal speed of a motor might be, say, 1,000 r.p.m., 
while its "free" speed might be 3,000 r.p.m. This would be a 
little unusual, since it seems to be the case, in general, that the 
best power of a motor lies somewhere near two-thirds of its 
free speed. At all events, if cast iron is the material of the 
brake drum, and it is designed for 5,000 feet per minute at the 
normal speed of the motor, it becomes necessary to consider what 
would be the result of three times that peripheral velocity. 

For cast iron the tension in the rim section would be: 
V* 

T = , in which V = the square of the peripheral velocity in 

10 

feet per second ; T = the tension in pounds per square inch. 

250" 62,500 

For the case in point : T = = = 6.250 pounds per 

15,000 10 10 

square in. V = = 250 feet per second from 15,000 feet per 

minute. 6b 

Cast iron is a product upon which no reliance can be put be- 
yond a certain point. It matters little that tests showing as high 
as 35,000 pounds per square inch (tensile strength) can be cited; 
it is not safe to accept over 18,000' pounds per square inch, nor 
even this figure in a case of this sort, unless the castings are very 
good indeed from well-executed designs and in accord with the 
characteristics of cast iron. Even so, the factor of safety is not 
quite what it ought to be, while on the other hand, it is not well 
to reduce the diameter of the brake drum below the possible 
maximum, considering cast iron. If steel castings are adopted 
instead, then the diameter might well be at least 24 inches, on the 
ground of a better performance of the brake. 

As it is, the factor of safety is barely three to one, and it is 
true also that no account has been taken of the fact that the 
brake drum must survive under severe conditions of service, due 
to variable pressures and sudden changes in temperature, for, 
even if the water-jacket is well devised and the attendants look 
well to the details of the task, the time will come when the drum 
will be allowed to heat up to the maximum for the work. Per- 
fectly uniform walls of no great thickness will best serve the 
purpose, in the case of the brake drum, for then the metal will 



be of the greatest unit strength, defects will not be so difficult 
to discover, and the heat will be the more readily disposed of. 
In designs of this sort, perfect symmetry is of the greatest im- 
portance, and at such high speeds the drums must be statically 
and kinetically balanced, the radii must be liberal, and thick 
sections of metal should not be directly attached to thin sections. 

Some Primary Considerations. 

Before motors can be tested, they must be designed and con- 
structed, while the test equipment must also be devised on a basis 
of the probable requirements. Leaving entirely aside the question 
of the extent to which precedent may be followed, principles must 
be uppermost, unless a "Chinese copy" of some motor already 
built and of known characteristics is the sole product. The motor 
must be designed specifically for the car it is to actuate If it 
is heavy, the car will be heavy in two ways ; that is, for two 
reasons, which may be set down as follows : 

(a) The heavy motor will add weight to the car. 

(b) The chassis framing must be made rigid and strong in 
proportion to counteract the ills of the extra weight in the motor. 

The power of the motor will be in proportion to the square of 
the diameter of the piston (bore of the cylinders), will bear some 
relation to the number of the cylinders, and will, furthermore, be 
influenced by the stroke. The power requirement is dependent 
upon the weight of the car, the attainable speed and the wind 
resistance, which becomes a factor, if the speed is above 20 miles 
per hour. There are numerous other influences besides, as the 
road, tires, and the details of design of the car as a whole The 
right motor for the purpose then will be the one as follows: 

(I) Adequate in point of power for the intended service. 

(II) Of the maximum "weight efficiency," without sacrificing 
stability. 

(III) Of the utmost thermal efficiency, consistent with the 
above considerations. 

To have the motor as light as possible, without considering 
the cost of maintenance, would be as much of an error as to 
design for the highest possible thermal efficiency without respect 
for the weight efficiency. It is unfortunate that the thermal and 
the weight efficiencies are not coincident. 

The stroke has an important influence on the two efficiencies, 
barring the question of compression, and is the topmost factor 
of control. The short stroke motor is the lightest in weight, 
while the long stroke motor will show better in point of thermal 
efficiency. Where to draw the line is a matter that practice has 
never settled, because in practice the stroke has receded from 
12 to 4 inches, and now that it is very short, the tendency is 
again to increase it. The cost of fuel renders it desirable either 
to bring about a reduction in its price or to strive for a higher 
thermal efficiency. 

For some years the stroke has held between 7 a na " * 1 "*? 
with but very few over 6 inches. The 1009 cars will be large y 
of the very short stroke type, mostly with four cylinders ana 
rather high speed, with quite large valves in proportion and a 
fairly high compression, as automobile motors go. Motors so 
designed will be light, and the power will be that for a hign 
weight efficiency rather than for a high thermal efficiency. Abroa 
there is a recession to the lengthened stroke, in view of e 
hankering for a higher thermal efficiency, since it is in France, 
Germany and the other Continental countries that fuel is m0rt 
expensive. 

Stroke Length as Influenced by Fuel Cost 

To what extent it is desirable to lengthen the stroke to pl»«* 
the buyer of the fuel is a matter not so acute in America, - 
cause in this country fuel is not so expensive, while on the ot e 
hand the roads are not so good. This latter consideration is ° n 
of some import", for with inferior roads high weight effic,a 5 
becomes the matter of moment. High thermal efficiency, « 
expense of weight, is something to consider, if the roads a 
good. In other words, the amount of fuel used, if the roads a 
not so good, will be least in the case of the lighter automobile 
lower thermal efficiency. 

To what extent the stroke is responsible for increased wOP 1 
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on the one hand, and increased thermal efficiency on the other 
hand, is a matter not so easy to dispose of. That the weight will 
he materially less if the stroke is short goes without saying. The 
•extent to which the short stroke decreases the thermal efficiency, 
however, is not a matter to be disposed of offhand. Not con- 
sidering the carbureter, it will be possible to indicate the lay of 
the land, as the stroke per se tends to influence the situation. 
The curve, Fig. 1, shows the increase in horsepower attending 
an increase in stroke, with a fixed bore and all other conditions 
as nearly constant as possible. This curve cannot possibly be 
regarded as representing an abstract situation, apropos of all 
motors and of the widest range of cylinder dimensions. It is 
strictly limited to motors of bores less than 8 inches and over 
4 inches. These limits must be applied, because numerous con- 
ditions will render themselves manifest if the bore is increased 
very much, while very small motors are a law unto themselves. 

From the curve it would appear as if the very short stroke 
motors would scarcely afford the ability necessary to render their 
construction desirable, or may we say profitable. Short stroke 
motors deliver power on a high plane from the weight efficiency 
point of view, and it is only relatively that they look so dis- 
couraging. To illustrate this situation, it will be necessary to 
give evidence by way of a weight efficiency curve under as nearly 
the same general conditions as the author can, in view of the 
difficulty involved, due to the lack of uniformity of the data 
extant on this rather important matter. 

Results Shown by Power-Weight Curves. 

Fig. 2 shows the decrease of weight efficiency, as the stroke is 
increased, considering a constant bore and a constant piston 
speed. This is given merely to show the trend, and is quite as 
accurate as it can be under the conditions governing the com- 
parison of these two factors. 

The conclusion to be reached is that the power will be doubled 
if the stroke is doubled (starting with the shortest stroke in 
vogue), while the weight efficiency will change to 120 points for 
-the long stroke as compared with 100 points for the short stroke. 
Thus it would seem to be a good thing to increase the stroke, 
-especially if we look no further. But the increase in points on 
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Fig. 2. — Stroke In millimeters for a four-cylinder four-cycle motor 
bore equals shortest stroke. 

the weight efficiency scale means an increase in the actual weight 
of the motor of 100 per cent. This is vastly more than would 
obtain for double the power, if that increase were to be effected 
by means of an increase in bore, rather than by doubling the 
stroke. Indeed, double the power might result with an increase 
of so per cent in weight by changing the bore and sticking to the 
short stroke. Obviously, the long stroke is not so valuable, if 
the car is to be light, nor will the increased thermal efficiency be 
of such value as to make up for the fuel cost of "toting" the 
increased weight over the average American roadway. 

It is true that the thermal efficiency will be higher in the case 
of the longer stroke motor, because the scavenging is more com- 
plete, and the time per phase of each cycle is greater, the number 
of oscillations of the mixture in the intake is less, since for a 
given piston speed the number of changes in direction are re- 
duced. But there are other conditions besides, as for illustration, 
the timing is more exact, the lag of the spark being considerably 
reduced, if the stroke is considerably longer. The valve action 
is sharper, more pronounced, and losses in the passageways are 
less noticeable. No mention has been made of the differences in 
mechanical losses, the inertia component of the reciprocating mass 
being more pronounced, if the stroke is short, the piston speed 
being the same for both. This latter consideration will be subject 
to a correction, if the long stroke motor is designed in such a 
way as to have massive reciprocating members; very often the 
case. 

It cannot be claimed that the long stroke motor has an ad- 
vantage on any count involving the initial compression, because 
it is possible to show that the short stroke motor is amenable 
to whatever treatment will afford benefits by way of adjusting 
the compression. It will avail nothing to discuss the question of 
increasing the piston travel in the long stroke motor, because it is 
the short stroke motor that best withstands such treatment. Nor 
is it due to the more complete expansion in the long stroke motor 
that the increase in power is to be expected. The increase in 
power is largely due to the more nearly constant compression 
and the more nearly "flat top" curve of torque. In the short 
stroke motor the "cold compression" is quite as high as in the 
motor of the longer stroke, and there is no reason why the initial 
compression should be less in one than it is in the other. 

At the higher speed of the short stroke motor the torque falls 
off, and it is not so to the same extent in the long stroke motor. 
It is principally in this regard that the short stroke motor offends, 
and on this account more than for any other reason, increasing 
the stroke increases the power. 

In spite of all these more or less obvious defects of the short 
stroke motor, it is very satisfactory in operation, and in more 
ways than one it has the advantage of a longer stroke. It is 
something to keep the weight down and more to establish a low 
center of gravity; it is also desirable to be able to cast the 
cylinders with the least number of "wasters." 

(To be Continued.) 1 
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USEFUL THINGS FOR THE AUTOIST TO KNOW 



OVER-HEATING of the engine, when not traced to poor cir- 
culation, is almost always caused by too much gasoline. There 
are, however, many possible causes of over rich mixture, some of 
which on the face of them might seen rather to be causes of 
lean mixture rather than rich. Prominent among the^e latter is 
too low a gasoline level in the float chamber due to the float valve 
. closing too soon. The immediate effect of this is to make the 
mixture too lean at starting and at low speeds. Starting is there- 
fore difficult, and if the auxiliary air valve begins to open at the 
usual motor speed the mixture will again be much too lean. These 
symptoms, however, unless properly interpreted will probably lead 
the owner to increase the gasoline supply, or to adjust the spring 
tension of the auxiliary valve so that the latter will not open 
until quite high speed is attained. In other words, he adjusts to 
give a suitable mixture at one speed and at other speeds the mix- 
ture is extravagantly over rich. It is well not to be too easily 
satisfied with the carbureter's performance, as it may be found 
that one fault such as the above has been imperfectly offset by 
another fault in the other direction instead of the correct adjust- 
ment being made where the fault really lies. A good carbureter 
will give a sensibly correct mixture at all speeds within the or- 
dinary range of the engine. If is fails to do this the thing to do 
is to investigate until the trouble is found. 

Keeping the Lens Mirrors Clean. 

Few owners of cars, even those who drive frequently at night, 
appreciate the importance of keeping the lens mirrors and front 
glasses clean. A greasy or dingy surface such as follows one or 
two evenings' driving absorbs a considerable percentage of the 
light from the flame. By far the best and handiest thing to clean 
the lens mirrors is a mixture of equal parts alcohol and water. 
Denatured alcohol answers the purpose perfectly well. Pure 
alcohol evaporates so quickly that it leaves the greasy film pretty 
much as it was, whereas a so per cent solution evaporates more 
slowly and gives time to wipe the glass clean. It would be an 
excellent idea for every garage to keep a bottle of this solution 
and some clean rags always on hand. While on the subject of 
lamps it is worth mentioning that all gas tubing from a generator 
should slope either downward or away from the generator, and 
there should be provision for draining it at its lowest point, since 
there is a gradual condensation of water in the piping which, if 
it collects in pockets, results in objectionable flickering. 

Changing Carbureter Spray Jet Size. 
Occasionally a carbureter is found to be too large for the en- 
gine or to have too large a spray orifice. The advice has been 
given in such a case to reduce the size of the spray orifice by 
lightly pening the top of it with a hammer. This is counsel of 
doubtful value, even if the hole be afterward reamed true, since 
it is manifest that the burr formed in the top of the orifice can- 
not possibly be deep enough to be at all regular in its form. It 
will almost inevitably throw a jet slantwise instead of straight, 
and this jet failing to strike the main part of the air stream will 
be only partly atomized, with resulting misfiring and general bad 
behavior, especially at low speeds. If a new nozzle of smaller 
size cannot be substituted, the best thing to do in case there is 
no needle valve to adjust the flow of gasoline to the jet is prob- 
ably to warm the ingoing air as much as possible, in order to 
make evaporation by temperature take the place of atomizing due 
to the air's velocity. 

Large Oil Gun a Valuable Adjunct. 

A handy appliance for the garage and even for the private 
owner is a large quick action oil gun, which is easily made from 
an old bicycle pump by plugging up the outlet and drilling and 
tapping the bottom plate for a nozzle. The bottom plate can be 
cut down to the diameter of the pump barrel in case it has an 
extension to be held by the foot when pumping. Autoists will 



find such an oil gun as the above handy in many ways, as for 
quick filling of lubricators and scattered oil cups. It is very 
convenient also for sucking out the oil from the gearcase when 
a fresh supply is to be put in. This oil is usually too stiff to drain 
out, and as it is too full of steel chips to be allowed to stay in 
the gearcase, it must be removed in some manner. Obviously 
for such use the nozzle of the oil gun should be short and fairly 
large to permit the thick oil to enter. 

Quickly Locates a Knock. 

Tracing a knock is sometimes a puzzling job. It may be in 
one of the main bearings of the engine, in the camshaft bear- 
ings, in a loose valve lifter, in a loose camshaft gear 
key, in a loose pump or magneto drive counting, an unsus- 
pected loose bolt between two parts supposed to be fast, or in 
any of a dozen or score of other unsuspected places. A valuable 
aid in locating a mysterious knock is a flexible speaking tube such 
as is used with phonographs. One end of such a tube can be held 
to the ear and the other moved about from point to point until 
the exact spot is found where the noise is loudest. Another aid 
is a light bar of iron, one end of which is pressed against the 
part where the knock is suspected and the other touched to the 
forehead or the teeth, when the sound is clearly transmitted. 

Handy Piston Head Scrapers. 

In most engines the piston heads can be scraped clean of carbon 
without removing the pistons from the cylinders by means of 
specially formed scrapers introduced through the opening over 
the valves, or through the spark plug holes when the latter are 
horizontal. The form and size of scraper will depend on the 
particular engine, but almost any suitable form may be made 
from s-16-inch steel tubing about 12 inches long having the ends 
hammered flat and turned over at right angles in a vise. The 
ends are then filed straight and sharp, and the shank of the 
scraper may be bent to right or left, if necessary, or left straight 
Frequently two scrapers will be needed in order to use both right 
pnd left hand bends. The advantage of tubing for this purpose 
is that no blacksmith work is necessary. 

Draining Gear Box and Rear Axle. 

It is a familiar fact that the gearbox requires to be periodically 
emptied of oil and the accumulated metal grit washed out before 
fresh oil is supplied. The same is true of the rear live axle 
casing, except that the gears in the axle do not clash and there- 
fore do not wear out as fast as the change speed gears. At least 
once in a season the oil in the rear axle should be drained out, 
a liberal supply of kerosene introduced, and the axle jacked up 
while the engine is run to agitate the oil and wash out the 
differential, etc. 

Care of the Tire Pump Leather. 

The proper unguent for the cupped leather washer of the tire 
pump piston is vaseline. Oil is too thin and it tends to work 
into the rubber hose, and even into the tire itself if too much is 
used. Vaseline, on the other hand, clings to the leather and lasts 
a considerable time. If the leather becomes dry it does not ho a 
air well and pumping to high pressures becomes impossible, w'» le 
the labor of pumping even to low pressure is greatly increased. 

How to Get Rid of the Squeaks. 

It is very annoying to have the car rattle and squeak whenever 
it goes over a little irregularity in the road, and it is also batf 
for the car. Each squeak means friction in the spring hangers, 
radius rods, or brake connections, or between the spring leaves, 
which, if not corrected, will soon cause a permanent looseness- 
Liberal use of the oil can is the obvious remedy. A light-rtm- 
nmg and noiseless car is always the sign of a good driver vho- 
takes pride in his work. 
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MIXED FUELS FOR AUTOMOBILE ENGINES 



By THOMAS L. WHITE. 



IX considering the question of mixed fuels, it is well to bear 
in mind that there is no such thing as an ideal fuel to 
serve the purpose of a standard. Nor, for the matter of that 
is it altogether correct to say that any one fuel is intrinsically 
superior to any other. What is really implied in such a state- 
ment is that for use in the standard motor, which is an instru- 
ment designed to burn gasoline, fuels naturally grade themselves 
in a descending scale. On such a list crude oil would hardly find 
a place at all, yet given a motor designed for burning it, this 
fuel can hardly be surpassed. To quote from an address on 
"Fuels for Automobiles," recently presented by Dr. Fritz War- 
schauer to the Association of German Chemists at Berlin: "As 
the burner of a kerosene lamp is formed differently from the 
burner of an alcohol lamp; as the construction of a gas burner 
is radically different from that of an acetylene burner; so also 
the combustion motor must be especially adapted to the peculiar 
properties of the fuel used." This necessary adaptation may 
range all the way from the total reconstruction of the motor 
in its more basic features to a few easily made adjustments in 
the carbureter, and it may be taken that the tendency of "the 
attempts which are being made everywhere to produce a suitable 
automobile fuel" is to conserve by suitable blending the structural 
integrity of the automobile motor as we have it to-day. 

Apart from the possibility of an increase in the fuel resources 
of the world due to some revolutionary discovery, the ingredients 
in any mixed fuel for automobile use must be confined to the 
following list, in which, for completeness, gasoline is included : 

GASOLINE. . 

Average composition. C=t4, H=16. 
Source, petroleum. 
Boiling point, 50° to 160° Cent 
Specific gravity, .680 to .720. 
Calorific value, 19.000 B. T. U. 
Latent heat, small. 

BENZINE. 

Average composition, C=92, H — 8. 
Source, coal tar. 
Boiling point, 80° Cent. 
Freezing point, 5° Cent. 
Specific gravity. .899. 
Calorific value, 19,000 B. T. U. 
Latent heat, small. 

ALCOHOL. 

Average composition, C=32, H=8. C=35. 

Source, vegetable matter, principally corn, beets, potatoes, sugar 
cane. 

Boiling point. 70" Cent. 
Specific gravity, .806. 
Calorific value, 12.600 B. T. U. 
Latent heat, considerable. 
TAR BENZOL. 

Average composition, C=92, H=8. 

source a by-product in the manufacture of coke. 

Boiling point, 80° to 120° Cent. 

Specific gravitv, .896. 

Calorific value. 19.000 B. T. U. 

Latent heat, small. 

KEROSENE. 

Average composition, C=85, H=15. 

Source, petroleum. 

Boiling point, 160° to 300° Cent. 

Specific gravity, .800 to .825. 

calorific value, 19,000 B T. U 

Latent heat, considerable. 
MOTOR SPIRIT, NAPHTHA, BENZOLINE, BENZINE. 

Average composition, C=85, H=15. 

source, petroleum and shale. 

Boiling point. 60° to 160° Cent. 

Specific gravity, .750. 

calorific value, 19.000 B. T. U. 

Latent. heat, appreciable. 
METHYL ALCOHOL, WOOD SPIRIT, NAPHTHA. 

ti',?J: aEe . C u 0mposltlon ' c=3 8. H=12, O=50. 
l°,Vn Ce ' ,h ? distillation of wood. 
Boiling point, 66° Cent, 
specific gravity, .812. 
calorific value, 9,600 B. T U 
Latent heat, appreciable. 
ACETYLENE ETHENE. 

CalnrtP co ">P°>"tlon. C=92, H=8. 
"-alorific value. 26,000 B. T. U. 

This last named gas is an endothermic compound, which means 
that, independently of its energy as a fuel, it is capable of de- 



composing with the evolution of heat when submitted to the 
action of great pressure or heat or both. 

Such being the chief materials at the service of the blender, 
what are the principles which determine the nature of the results 
which we can hope to attain? The broad guide to work by is, 
of course, that of averages. By it the calorific value of a pound 
of mixed fuel can be calculated once the calorific values of its 
constituents and the proportions in which they are present are 
known. The latent heat of a blend can be figured in the same 
way, and within limits its behavior in passing under the action 
of heat from the liquid to the gaseous state. It is when we 
come to the actual phenomenon of combustion in the motor 
that the relation of what should happen to what does happen 
ceases to be entirely a matter of averages. 

The useful work which can be extracted from a given fuel by 
a heat engine does not merely depend on the calorific energy 
of that fuel, that is, on the gross number of heat units which are 
liberated by the combustion of a pound of it, but also on the 
manner of their liberation. Thus, to take one point of importance 
which enters into the question of the efficiency of a motor, it 
makes a great deal of difference -whether combustion is com- 
plete during the early part of the power stroke or is continuous 
during the whole expansion. Consequently, when we are consid- 
ering the combustion of a given fuel in a given motor, the con- 
sumption per horsepower hour depends on two factors, one of 
which may be described as quantitative, and the other as func- 
tional. When two fuels are blended to make a third it is the 
functional quality of the mixture which evades the rules of 
averages. To cite an extreme illustration, although water would 
generally be regarded as the antithesis of a fuel,' having no 
calorific value whatever, the addition of a small percentage to 
pure alcohol actually increases its thermal efficiency in the motor. 
And generally, when a blend is made of two fuels the effect of 
each on the manner in which the other liberates its energy is a 
factor in the thermal efficiency which cannot be calculated and 
which must therefore be determined empirically. This does not 
pretend to say that there is no room for intelligent anticipation, 
but simply that exact deduction is not possible. 

Confusion Regarding Addition of Various Fuels. 

It is a common idea that the maximum power of a motor 
can be increased by the addition to the fuel used of another of a 
higher calorific value. This belief is not borne out by facts. It 
is a matter of calculation, which can easily be verified, that the 
percentage increase in the calorific value of the blend due to 
the added ingredient is almost exactly in the inverse proportion 
of the percentage decrease of the weight of the blend which can 
be consumed in one stroke of the motor. Or, to put the matter 
another way, it appears to be a fact for all known fuels, and 
therefore for mixtures as well, that the calorific value of a 
given fuel and the amount of air necessary to burn one pound 
of it have a ratio which for practical purposes may be regarded 
as constant. There is no allowance made in this statement for 
variation in thermal efficiency nor for any endothermic energy 
which may be liberated in the motor. In the light of the fact 
that the specific power of a motor is thus virtually constant, it 
is curious to find Dr. Warschauer stating, "The addition of benzol 
materially increases both the inflammability and the calorific 
value of alcohol. The motor output, therefore, increases while 
the fuel consumption is reduced." If the output is larger, as 
stated, the increase is solely due to the functional effect of the 
admixture, and certainly not to the increase in calorific value. 

There seems to be a general consensus that the coming fuel 
for the motor car will be a blend with an alcoholic base. Straight 
alcohol, which, owing to the unlimited quantities in which it 
can be produced and the tendency of the price to become lower 
and lower as the demand for it increases, would be the ideal 
substitute for gasoline were it not for the fact that for a number 
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of reasons it is unsuited for use in the high speed low com- 
pression motor. There is no necessity here to enumerate these 
reasons. It is sufficient to say that in France and in Germany, 
where the alcohol situation is much further developed than with 
us, the problem of using alcohol in the gasoline motor has re- 
duced itself to the problem of finding a fuel with which it can 
be satisfactorily blended. 

The principal shortcomings of alcohol which it is sought to 
remedy by blending are its comparatively low calorific value 
and the tardiness with which a mixture of alcohol vapor and 
air takes fire. A more vigorous ignition and a speedier inflam- 
mation are essential if the basic principle of automobile practice 
of seeking power in the direction of a high revolution per minute 
rate is to be conserved. The heavy, slow-running motor with a 
high compression and a large cylinder volume is the only alter- 
native, and while possibly admissible for certain forms of com- 
mercial vehicle, it is otherwise too heavy and too bulky. 

Seeking a Substance to Mix with Alcohol. 

While it may be said that the admixture of any volatile hydro- 
carbon of the olefiand or aramatic series with alcohol distinctly 
improves its quality as a fuel, the ingredient which has found 
most favor up to the present is benzol Under the name of 
Motorine, over 2,000,000 gallons of a mixture consisting of equal 
parts of benzol and alcohol have been used to date by the Paris 
motor 'buses. It is, however, important to point out that the 
motors of these vehicles are specially designed to burn this blend, 
and their satisfactory operation cannot be taken as a proof that 
an alcohol-benzol mixture is a true gasoline substitute in the 
ordinary motor. As Dr. Ferhmann, the expert of the German 
government, puts it, "It has been proposed to mix alcohol with 
other fuels of high calorific value, as, for instance, benzol or 
ergin, and thus to increase its heating value and above all its in- 
flammability. With slow motors good results have been obtained 
in this manner, but with high speed motors new difficulties arose 
as a result of the impossibility of completely burning these mix- 
tures, so that there was a great deposit of soot in consequence 
of the admixture." Alcohol benzol blends have the further dis- 
advantages that the cleanly character of the natural alcohol is 
entirely lost, and that the exhaust from their combustion is 
the reverse of odorless. Also from an economic point of view, 
the sources from which benzol can be procured are not sufficiently 
extensive or elastic to allow of production on a scale which would 
be called for to meet a demand for alcohol-benzol mixtures. 

In the address by Dr. Warschauer, from which quotation has 
already been made, the conclusion is arrived at that the best 
admixture to make alcohol more inflammable is acetylene. He 
says: "Probably the only admixture which is free from these 
disadvantages is gaseous acetylene. The admixture of alcohol 
with acetylene has been proposed by several others besides Dr. 
Roth. Thus, the Americans, White and Barker, bring a spray 
of diluted alcohol in contact with calcium carbide, thus forming 
an explosive vapor known as alkoethene. This fuel is therefore 
a mixture of alcohol vapor, air and acetylene gas. This process, 
which, besides in America, caused considerable discussion in 
France, is, however, probably not very practical, for the reason 
that the acetylene is generated from the carbide directly on the 
vehicle. Aside from the great weight from carrying along the 
carbide, this process involves the further objection that the 
acetylene is generated irregularly, especially on account of the 
vibration on the road." As one of the inventors responsible for 
this process, it will not perhaps be considered out of place for 
the writer to take the opportunity here of making a brief re- 
joinder to Dr. Warschauer's objections. 

It may be mentioned that in dealing with the various ingredi- 
ents which may be added to alcohol, Dr. Warschauer classes 
acetylene with picric acid, and in the opinion of the writer this 
association is a very happy one, inasmuch as it touches the 
real root of the usefulness of acetylene as a corrective for alco- 
hol. Acetylene is not only a fuel in the accepted sense of the 
term. It is also an explosive. It follows that what we have 
called the functional action is in the case of its admixture very 



marked. The trouble with alcohol is its all-around slowness. 
In a fast-running motor it continues to burn during the entire 
expansion stroke, and some of it leaves the motor without being 
burned at all. Now, when a mixture of air, alcohol vapor, and 
a sufficient proportion of acetylene, which need not be con- 
siderable, is compressed and a spark passed, the instantaneous 
rise of pressure in the vicinity of the spark plug compresses the 
adjacent layers of gas beyond the ignition pressure of the acety- 
lene molecules and spontaneous ignition results. There is thus 
passed throughout the mixture an energetic explosion wave which 
travels from the spark outwards, the acetylene being progressively 
detonated owing to its unstable character, the alcohol in which 
it is suspended being ignited at the same time. Under such 
circumstances the progress of the flame cap is not by direct in- 
flammation from molecule to molecule of the mixture, but by the 
adiabatic compression of successive zones of the mixture to the 
preignition point. Now, even on the supposition, which is of 
course purely imaginary, that the acetylene has no fuel value, 
its constituent atoms remaining unbumed after the liberation of 
its endothermic energy, the benefit to the combustion of the 
alcohol would still remain, for the two desiderata of a vigorous 
ignition and a speedy inflammation would still be realized. If it 
be further borne in mind that the efficiency with which a fuel 
can be burned in a given motor is, to take Dugald Clerk's figure, 
cut in two if it is burned throughout the stroke instead of at the 
beginning of the stroke, it will readily be seen that the gain due 
to the presence of acetylene in an alcohol-air mixture is largely 
independent of quantitative consideration. The answer, there- 
fore, to the first objection of Dr. Warschauer is that since it is 
the functional action of the acetylene which is of most conse- 
quence, no very great quantity of it is required to accelerate the 
alcohol sufficiently, and that consequently the weight of carbide 
which must be carried along to generate the necessary acetylene 
is by no means the heavy burden which he supposes, being on 
the most generous estimate well under 20 per cent, of the weight 
of the alcohol in the fuel tank. 

As to the second criticism, it should be mentioned that in 
making alkoethene, the air in the charge is preheated by the 
exhaust before passing through the carbureter and the carbide 
chamber. The surfaces of the carbide are therefore always dry 
and the net effect of the shaking is to preserve a clean carbide 
surface. There results not a variable but a uniform generation 
of acetylene. If there were no agitation and consequently no 
accumulation of ash preventing the access of the vaporized dilute 
alcohol to the carbide with which it reacts, then an unequal flow 
of gas could reasonably be expected. The practice in acetylene 
generators of the type where the water is dropped on the car- 
bide, of mechanically shaking the grate on which the carbide 
rests, may also be mentioned. 

Acetylene Appears to Fill All Conditions. 

Putting aside now all matters of controversional detail, it is 
difficult to see how the claim of acetylene as the natural cor- 
rective of the faults of alcohol can be put aside. Acetylene has 
the same percentage composition as benzol, and, like that com- 
pound, exerts a reducing action on any acetic acid which may be 
formed by the combustion of the alcohol. It has the advantage 
over benzol that it is cleanly; that it can be completely burned 
m the motor, and that it produces an odorless exhaust. 

Lastly, as a commercial proposition, acetylene means carbide, 
and since limestone and coke, the raw materials from which 
carbide is manufactured, can be procured in unlimited quantities, 
the tendency with acetylene, as with alcohol, will be to become 
cheaper and cheaper as the demand for it increases. Of no other 
ingredient with which it has been proposed to mix alcohol can 
the same be said. Even if their technical merits were greater, 
they would prove but a stopgap, and by their use the problem 
of finding a gasoline substitute would not be solved but merely 
shelved for a while. That this problem is a pressing one may be 
surmised from the fact that there is a standing offer by the 
French government of $10,000 to the discoverer of a suitable m 
satisfactory fuel for use in the existing motor. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



HOW, WHEN AND WHY TO USE KEROSENE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,569.]— Will you kindly oblige a subscriber by answering through 
your columns the following queries: 

1. What is the consensus of opinion regarding the practice of 
periodically treating the cylinders with kerosene? When I first 
bought a car I was told to cleanse the cylinders with kerosene 
once a week. Now I hear it asserted that this does more harm 
than good. What is one to believe? 

2. If kerosene is to be used, how much and how often? Also 
what is the best method of procedure? 

3. Will this treatment avoid the necessity of taking the cylin- 
ders down for scraping, provided of course gasoline and lubricating 
oil have not been used In excess? 

4. How often is it well to have the engine taken down? Can 
the cylinders be properly scraped while in place? 

6. How long does - lubricating oil retain Its lubricating properties? 
In other words, how often should the crankcase be drained? 

6. "Hold-ups" by highwaymen seem to be Increasing at a dis- 
agreeable rate. Does the ordinance, In New York City for ex- 
ample, against carrying concealed weapons forbid the carrying of 
firearms in one's automobile? A o ri 

New York City. 

1. We have never heard any objections to this practice and 
do not see any cause for them except laziness. 

2. Many foreign chauffeurs use it after each day's run, pour- 
ing a couple of spoonfuls into each compression cock and letting 
it stand over night In the morning drain off the dirty oil from 
the crank case and put in a fresh supply. Most owners find this 
too troublesome, however, and do so only once a week, or after 
every five hundred miles. The manufacturer of your car can 
give jrou the best advice on this subject. 

3- "Provided gasoline and lubricating oil have not been used 
in excess," it should rarely if ever be necessary to scrape the 
cylinders. Otherwise, the kerosene treatment will have a very 
good effect 

4- Have it taken down whenever necessary; this depends on 
»e care it has been given, as above. Whether the cylinders can 
be scraped while in place or not depends on the design of the 
motor. 

5- This, too, depends on the motor. The crankcase should be 
drained whenever the kerosene treatment is used, and oftener, if 
necessary. The manufacturer can advise you best. 

0. The law only applies to weapons "concealed," whether in an 
automobile or not; there can be no objection to carrying them 
openly. It would not be illegal, for example, to carry your re- 
volver in a holster attached to the seat or the steering column. 



AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW GUISE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

whlrt haVC W ° rked 0Ut a method of usl "R "P °M casings 

be t , <!T ° f consld «ab>e value to me and, I believe, would 
casta* „ A' *° remove the clincher bead and then put the 
afcr in^r CT aa a tread - riveting through both about every 
Inch 2 u n side - 1 U8e ° r <llnary copper rivets about 1-2 

roundC w»h 1h aPed , aB '°" 0WS: make a mold of a plece °< 
of th« rivf; } 1 6 end rounde <J and a hole drilled for the stem 

the head, '^.u 611 PUttln « the rlvets ln the m0,a hammer down 
«haned i in fl th « rounaed ««> *o as to make them slightly cup- 
so Civ to J ,, B .?' ape they wMl not lnJure the tube and are n ot 
me all Li ^ . 0USh ' A set of old t,res fixea thls "ay lasted 
method OnY ^u' and a number of my Wends use the same 
of the ssm. , S v ' th ' nk tnat a casln * w0 «ld not go over another 
Chtoot Mon'tanT ^ " ^ ~™ " " d ° ne - c , H 

m ^!J eC - en !! y P " nted a Ietter from a correspondent who had a 
hoIeTtT thiSl but instead of riveti "8 mer «ly P«^hed 

Your , j d tfead and Iaced il on with a st "P °* rawhide. 
auZZ l l S much more workmanlike, of course, but it is a 

trouble °' d CaSingS are WOrth so much extra 



CARBONIZING AND EXCESSIVE CONSUMPTION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.561.]— Will you kindly let me know ln the next Issue what is 
the cause of carbon? Have been troubled a great deal ln my 1908 
car. I use the best oil and do not believe there is anything wrong 
with the carbureter. I notice in this particular car the people 
are all having a great deal of trouble, and I cannot see any cause 
for It outside of carbureter and oil. Would like to know If there 
Is any possible way of changing consumption of gasoline by 
changing the carbureter in any way, such as raising the float, or 
lowering It, or changing size of hole in jet. I am only getting six 
miles on a gallon and you can realize this makes expensive run- 
ning. w w . 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carbon deposits in the cylinders are usually caused by an 
excess of lubricating oil, but may also come from an over- 
rich mixture. The best way to find out which is responsible 
is to examine the exhaust gases. Thick bluish-gray smoke 
indicates too much oil; thin black smoke, together with a 
very strong smell of gasoline, means that the mixture is too 
rich. In either case the remedy is obvious. Provision is 
always made for changing the consumption of gasoline. You 
had better not tamper with the jet, but the level of gasoline 
can be easily lowered by adjusting the float. On the car 
you mention there is also an adjustable shutter over the 
main air inlet; enlarging the air opening might have the 
desired effect. The gasoline consumption at present is cer- 
tainly too large. 

TROUBLES AFTER LENGTHENING WHEELBASE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,662.]— Will you kindly give me your opinion on this question in 
"Letters Interesting and Instructive?" Does lengthening the wheel- 
base of a small runabout, by placing the rear axle about a foot 
further back, take off any power In the engine? Or should the 
loss of power be looked for ln the engine? In this particular case 
my car, a single-cylinder Cadillac, which was a good hlll-cllmber 
before the change, seems to have hardly any power at all on a 
very slight grade, although It runs fine on the level. G. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

There is no reason why lengthening the wheelbase, in 
itself, should decrease the power in any way. The trouble 
if that work of this kind usually introduces complications 
not at first apparent. Placing the rear axle further back 
makes the chain run at a considerably different angle, and 
this, with the added inclination when the car is on a bill, 
may cause it to drag on one of the axle tie-bolts or a cross 
member of the frame. Any unusual noise would probably 
be an indication of this. Again, the brake connections may 
have been made to interfere somewhere in the lengthening 
process, causing the brakes to drag. Finally, remember that 
you have added at least a hundred pounds to the weight of 
the car, and on the hills that you are accustomed to climb 
this may be just the difference between high gear and low. 



PROJECT FOR A TABLE OF EFFICIENCIES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.563.]— As a prospective purchaser of an automobile, without 
more than the average knowledge possessed by the public ln 
general upon the subject, and believing that there is a "best" 
among all products, would It be possible and agreeable for you to 
give the public and me through your paper a record of all gasoline 
makes, based upon the performance of each ln competition, where 
regular stock cars were used. Taking every event ln which each 
make has competed, where there were as many as, say, four cars 
in the event (except gymkhana contests). For hlll-climblng con- 
tests figure the best time ln any class as par, and the lowest 
as zero, and the same in races. 

Reliability, economy, etc., contests are usually figured so many 
points off from 1000. For example: "The X car" of all styles and 
sizes during the year September 1, 1907, to September 1, 1908, had 
ten cars ln competition In this country, and its average for trio 
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ten contests was 999 points out of a possible 1000. Also could not 
a table be computed on the same basis for five years? Price, size 
and style are not difficult to determine, being largely a matter of 
individual taste and ability, but reliability, efficiency and durability 
seem to be the things impossible to get at. M. C. CUMMINGS. 
Chicago, 111. 

Such a table would be valuable indeed were it possible 
to make one, but consideration will show you several diffi- 
culties. In all contests the success of a car depends largely 
on the driver; a second-rate machine driven by an expert 
can often defeat a really good car with inefficient handling. 
There are entirely too many disturbing elements for such a 
table ever to be practicable. To help you out of your diffi- 
culty we can only repeat that we believe there are several 
hundred cars on the market which, with reasonable care, 
will give perfect satisfaction. If you buy a standard and 
well-known car from a reputable dealer you cannot go far 
wrong. 



INFORMATION ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 
[1,564.] — Please answer these questions through your paper: 

1. What is the difference between a live type and a floating type 
rear axle? 

2. Would it be possible, on a belt-driven motorcycle, to loosen 
the belt and let the motor run Independent of the rear wheel? 

3. Would you think a V-shaped belt, such as used on some of 
the motorcycles, would be serviceable in mountain districts? 

4. Could you please give me the address of the companies that 
publish the "Motorcycle" In Chicago and "Pacific Motoring" In Los 
Angeles? A SUBSCMBKK. 

Newman, Cal. 

1. The former includes the latter. A live axle is any axle 
containing parts which turn the wheels, in addition to carry- 
ing the weight of the vehicle; as distinguished from a dead 
axle, which only carries weight. A floating axle is a par- 
ticular type of a live axle, in which the shaft which turns 
the wheels is independent of the axle proper, and can be 
removed without affecting the axle's weight-carrying capacity. 

2. It would be possible to do so, by means of an idler 
pulley, for example, but there would be no particular advan- 
tage in such a construction for ordinary use. 

3. There is no reason to the contrary, provided the belt 
and pulleys are of suitable proportions. 

4. Motorcycle Publishing Company, 299 Broadway, New 
York; Pacific Motoring, 1012 South Main street, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 



MORE ABOUT THAT 40 PER CENT. DIFFERENCE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1,666.]— Really you must be Joking. But you have made the 
statement with such earnestness that I will reply. One-ninth of 
anything is 11 1-9 per cent, of It. One-sixteenth of the same 
thing Is 6 1-4 per cent, of it. Subtract one of these from the other 
and the difference Is slightly under 5 per cent. Can I say any 
more? Forty per cent. Is a lot of difference. No. I neither smoke 
nor drink. An Ice cream will do. 

As for the public opinion, I must stick to my statement that It 
proves nothing until it has been educated and agitated up to the 
highest point. I assume that my lawyer, my doctor, my grocer, 
and my tailor are specialists and know their business. When I 
wish to buy their specialty I aim to take their advice and get the 
benefit of their experience. If they are wise surely they will do 
likewise when they come to me for my specialty. 

There could be no progress If there were no leaders. Somebody 
must be ahead of the masses. And since there are always leaders, 
the up-to-date man will keep pretty well up to them. Tou are not 
publishing a carriage journal, although carriages are twenty times 
as numerous as autos. You devote space to the navigation of the 
air although public opinion has been almost overwhelmingly against 
it. And if public opinion is right, I would like to know why it is 
that motors weighing ten to twenty pounds per horsepower are 
used on autos In two, four and six-cylinder forms when there are 
five-cylinder ones to be had which weigh but three pounds to 
the horsepower. What ban Is there on three and flve-cyllnaer 
forms which the even number escapes? 

And why does the public flop so often? Right, like truth. Is 
Immortal. If the rear-entrance tonneau met the needs of the 
public, as public approval indicated, why did it die out so sud- 
denly?' Simply because somebody learned that side entrances 



were better. And so It goes. Public opinion is simply massed 
imitation. Jones wants an auto, knows nothing about them, 90 
buys what he sees Smith using. Best and only thing to do— since 
he will not stop to think about the subject and consider what he 
wants to use it for and what it ought to be to meet his needs. 
And particularly since he will not take the advice of experts. But 
he does even worse. He sees that Smith's rig is big, so he aska 
for a bigger one. And many Joneses make that senseless thing 
which we call public opinion. The only consolation is that Jones 
learns after he has owned a few autos. CHAS. E. DURYEA. 
Reading, Pa. 

You have side-stepped the question entirely. The differ- 
ence between one-ninth of 100 per cent, and one-sixteenth 
of 100 per cent, is five, or, to be exact, 4.86 per cent., as you 
say. But the original question was the "percentage" differ- 
ence between one-ninth and one-sixteenth — something quite 
different. 

In the last part of your letter it looks as if you were argu- 
ing against yourself. Motors weighing 10 pounds to the 
horsepower are used because the three-pound ones are im- 
practical for automobile use. There is no ban on three and 
five-cylinder forms except their own inherent difficulties. 
And the public certainly showed its good sense when it 
adopted the side-entrance tonneau; it "flopped" only because 
the rear entrance had never met its requirements, and it 
immediately took up the first thing that did. We think the 
ice-creams are on you. 



MORE ABOUT PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,666.]— In your issue of September 17 I noticed Mr. Duryea's 
discussion with you as to the difference between one-ninth and 
one-sixteenth. If I understand the question correctly the differ- 
ence Is only a fraction under 5 per cent, the way I figure it. I 
asked another party what he figured the difference to be, and his 
result tallied with mine, although we used different methods. Of 
course figures talk, and If your figures can talk louder than mine. 
I'U take water. CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, O. 

We have answered Mr. Duryea's second letter elsewhere 
in this issue. You have made the same mistake of confusing 
the difference between two per cent's and the percentage 
difference. If you want the figures, o.m — 0.0625=0.0486; 
0.0486 0.1 1 1 — 0.437, or 437 per cent. You assume that by 
one-ninth and one-eleventh is meant one-ninth and one-eleventh 
of one hundred per cent, for which there is no justification 
whatever. The one-ninth must itself be taken as equal to one 
hundred per cent. This is straight arithmetic. 



PROPORTIONS OF A GRINDING COMPOUND. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,567.]— I would be pleased to know the exact proportions to 
make a good valve-grinding compound. I have tried emery, but 
find It Is apt to cut the valve. My idea is to make it up with 
grease so that it will stay suspended and be ready at all times. K 
you could help me in this matter I will certainly appreciate It 

Syracuse, N. T. A READER. 

There are a number of ready-mixed grinding compounds 
on the market which give good results. If you desire to 
mix it yourself, the best thing to add to the emery is ordinary 
cylinder oil, enough to form a paste convenient to work with. 
The emery you have been using is probably too coarse; try 
a finer grade. 

ARE CHAUFFEURS A DRUG ON THE MARKET? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,568.]— Are chauffeurs a drug on the market In New York? 
The Motor League of Toronto claims that it has hundreds of appli- 
cations for jobs as chauffeurs In that city, but no positions open. 
I am a carpenter by trade and get good wages In the Summer, out 
am idle all winter. I am thinking of going to New York this Fall 
when the works begin to be tied up to see if I could get l» a 
first-class repair shop and learn how to handle and repair machines. 
Do you think this would be feasible? J. have taken down an <W» 
t»t" runabout several times and have handled It on the roadj W- 
nave no experience with other makes. PERCY N. ROWS 

Prescott, Ont. 

The best answer to your question appears to be the : old 
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saying: "There is plenty of room at the top.- Chauffeurs 

I Ll ^T^T' dutch - ba "^ gear-smashing type are 
only too plentiful here, and no more are desired- h„7L I 
not think that a really good man would be , ong Shout a 
ob. Your experience with the Olds should have taught you 
the principles of automobile construction and with tw. 
ought tc .be able to get a position hTa We 
be .eve that there is a better opening f or the average man™ 
the repa.r shop, however, than as a chauffeur. 



FOR THE ATTENTION OF TAXICAB MAKERS 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- MAKERS. 

t^^iSL^gZSg^ your - 

«S5£ B: 8 , t „ h „ e ? taX,Cab ra ' eS ,0F ,are8 ' etc - "» New Torfc, PhUa. 

Lebanon, Pa. CLARENCE S. WEIMER. 

fJ^J?*'^ rat6S in NeW York Cit y are SO cents for the 
first mile and 40 cents for each additional mile. For all 
waits the charge is 10 cents for each six minutes. We canno 
fad th° U N ' 6 v te t f0r ° ther dtieS ' but thi " k tha7yo„ w.° 

side of the" , £ rateS ab ° Ut F ° r tr * s ou " 

side of the city there ,s an additional fare, but this is de- 

attrt Xtt /"'V u taX, ' CabS ' yOUr letter ™» P«>b.bly 
S^rTcl? ma " Ufa — wfll answe^ 



THE SIX-CYLINDER VERSUS FOUR AGAIN 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

"O^etween™ sTx^y'ltr^nT 'T^, 0 ' a ° aUt0m0b " 8 
Mndly tell m, ' four-cylinder car. will you 

- six-cylinder car C over a Sur adVanta * es « ^vantages 
Corning, N. Y. ^* ™* 

subject Tfthli^T 1 ^ SCVeral l3rge V0lumes °» 'his 
suoject in the issues of this magazine during the oast vear 

Mh typt q To' 7Jii b r*r hed out by s « r °" 

you buy a car of ri ♦ ki \ ho ™"> we believe that if 

'o worry about th K y ° U Wi " " ever have ^ 

worry about the number of its cylinders. 
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rt m re d U ^V s h ; i re a rd , cTe r an and ^ «° m tb ' 8 ~ ™» 

I first made comparative tT p ° rcelaln be made, 
to 1-2 ounce to 3™ on Ta 7, .T to the ga " on d °w> 
the solution which k^ my^fu«^ at ™° Un0e to the <* u °» 
gallon solution « med ' S y ^ When 10 ounce t0 the 
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noticed plugs, when remove? w.r nT.?' *° the gallon ' "hen 1 
ounce to the gallon solXf whf h w ht ' y brownl8h . «> tried 3-4 
'or my partlcSa engin "i m fi n t LdT," 16 l° 1Utl ° n neoessary 
these solutions, the ofl cLe ™ -Dti,* X ^ 1 Cha " ged 

filled with the mixture^ TT^S W ' th the 011 eun and case 
drained and same str ngth mt^- T I, a ' S0 the enRlne 
back as was betog used in Z „n °' °'l and dec arbonizer put 
from the engine" as" the exterim^f; WW ' e Wa8tlng 80me °» 
have the first trouWe to Ltr ^."0™ ^ o„ T' rePa ' d me ' as 1 
a SJTIS: STi tSS?J? aVuon at 

It in the gasoline as I have h»t" d m ° re eaS " y - 1 tave never 
but shoulfth n^ 'l mor ^ Lrr rtS J f th ' S manner 0< U8l "e. 
the place quickest where it ?s neS' T'l ln the °" : al80 «* t0 

stsr s s:drr ^r 5 " "» » 

Allentown. Pa. PALMER J. KRESS, M.D. 
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ionizing solution " P ' US8 ' eto - s,nce u =ing the decar- 

we'elnTected'ir each W c e 5 d i na T he, r t flrS l aPP " ed °" e t0 tw ° 
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™«'ne darted, letting ft run "' h f P ' Ug , 3 were put baok a "d the 
heavy black smoke issu.L? ' Y en mlnu te» or more, until the 
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THE LOZIER'S MISHAP IN THE LONG ISLAND RUN 

o/th?^ r a uT r r e sta1 6 lnC ! aenU 

r zrz tm— r ^5 ^BB 
:;xrthnoiCnTfr y — -"-^s^-s: 

enfermron rU n Js?wn a rni a ,Xr Onlhe^stTa 6 ; °' h " f' 
juncheon he ,eft the control ^ ^ authoritT o, ™he ^ 
^r . a " ,wf '° Ama « an8 «tt at a speed of 60 to 55 miles £r 
hour, n violation of the speed laws and the rules of "he rSn 
Unfamiliar with the road, he continued through the sand strin 

huirfn ™„ n „ aU r a , t H raClnS 8Peed - W " h wheels at times upto the 
holdlnl ,h? d ; ff ,h , e8evere ""in of these conditions, the spider 
whfohV alfferen " al ^ars was broken-«n accident, by the way 
which has never occurred before. Not a differential gear or a 
gear of any kind was damaged, stripped, or broken, and when 

Power WM reP ' Mr ' CaSbrUnt returned under h ' 8 ow" 

tw e ,w\ 8tated h0n ° r PUbUcly ' and repeat the statement, 

that there has never been a case of a broken or replaced differen- 
tial or transmission gear or a broken or worn gear tooth or 
one showing sufficient wear to require replacing, and we repeat 
this statement, and also the statement which we have publicly 
made that we do not believe that there will ever be a case of a 
broken gear or gear tooth ln a Lozier shaft-drive car 

In view of the above facts, you can understand our wish to 
have this erroneous statement corrected. 

LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, 
C. A. EMISE. 

MORE ABOUT MINIMUM SPEED ON HIGH GEAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

11,573.]— Concerning the controversy in your columns over the 
minimum speed of a car on high gear, probably the average driver 
finds that a great deal depends on the condition of the road surface 
On a perfectly smooth and level pavement I And it difficult to keep 
my speed down as low as 8 or 10 miles an hour on high gear, but 
where the surface is very lumpy, for example, on a bad cobble pave- 
ment, I experience no trouble in running at 3 miles an hour as 
shown by the speedometer. A maker's statement as to "4 to 40 
miles on the high," or words to that effect, Is therefore generally 
true enough If you put a grain of salt In the right place. 
New Tork City. r. M . PIERSON. 
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ANOTHER EXPOiNENT OF THE TWO-CYCLE MOTOR 




Cylinder Casting, Showing Intake Valve. 



ANOTHER addition to the growing ranks of the two-cycle 
exponents is the Bailey, manufactured by the Bailey Auto- 
mobile Company, of Springfield, Mass. It is only after five 
years' experience with two-cycle engines that the Bailey Com- 
pany has finally placed a car upon the market. It claims to 
have made radical improvements on all other two-cycle engines 
in use in automobiles, and also to have the most powerful two- 
cycle, four-cylinder car 
in the field. The Bailey 
is built in two models, 
one a three-seated 
speedster and the other 
a touring car; both 
are listed at $2,500. 

Simplicity and stur- 
diness are the features 
of the power plant. The 
cylinders are cast sep- 
arately, each with the 
upper part of its re- 
spective division of the 
crankcase integral. The 
lower half of the case 
forms the support of 
the whole motor, and 
has arms extending to 
the frame. Five long 
bearings of high-pres- 
sure metal carry the 
crankshaft and retain 
the pressure in the 
crankcases. One of the objections urged against the two-cycle 
engine is that wear on the crankshaft bearings will permit leak- 
age of compression from one crankcase compartment to another, 
thereby reducing the power of the engine. However, as the 
present production of the Bailey Company shows no sign of 
leakage through the bearings after a very hard punishment over 
6,000 miles of rough roads, this contention may be questioned. 
The shaft itself is made of vanadium steel with hardened and 
ground journals. 

After a careful study of the problems involved, the Bailey 
Company adopted the automatic valve inlet, which is considered 
both simple and reliable. It admits 
a fresh charge to the crankcase dur- 
ing the entire aspiration stroke, thus 
causing no jerky suction on the car- 
bureter as does the three-port sys- 
tem, while it has not the objection- 
able feature of friction in the 
crankcase, as in the type with rotat- 
ing disc valves. The automatic 
valve may be seen on the base of 
the cylinder in the illustration; the 
intake manifold is clamped down 
over the valve. The cylinders are 
copper-jacketed, making a uniform 
jacket which can be replaced in case 
of accident at a very low cost. 

The change-gear used is the three- 
speed selective sliding gear type with 
Timken roller bearings, connected to 
the engine by a multiple disc clutch 
of the most approved type. Timken 
roller bearing axles are also used; 
the front axle is a very strong I- 
beam, the rear of the floating type, 
with bevel drive. The springs are 



long and easy riding. The frame is a four-inch pressed steel 
channel, hung very low; the wheelbase is 112 inches. 

The speedster recently made a trip from New York to Spring- 
field in four and three-quarters hours and returned in five 
hours, a total of 325 miles. The company is housed in a new 
reinforced concrete building located on Birnie avenue, and is 
equipped with modern machinery throughout. With these in- 
creased facilities, the output for the coming season will be con- 
siderably increased, and the Bailey will be put on the market out- 
side of Springfield. 

It is still regarded as a rather venturesome experiment for a 
new company to undertake to build two-cycle cars, and no doubt 
with reason. The automobile-buying public has only just begun 
to learn the advantages of this type. It has its disadvantages as 
well, of course, and especially for the manufacturer. The de- 
signing of a two-cycle motor is a thing not to be undertaken 
lightly ; a few thousandths of an inch change in the placing of 1 
baffle plate, for instance, may make all the difference between 
success and failure. Then, there are as yet few standards for 
the beginner to follow ; each must depend on his own knowledge 
and ingenuity, and work out every new" problem for himself. 
Considering these difficulties, it is not to be wondered at that 
most designers, in spite of its many alluring possibilities, have 
preferred to give the two-cycle a wide berth. No one can pre- 
dict the outcome of the struggle between the two types; but, in 
any case, the Bailey Company has the credit of being one of the 
pioneers who obtained for the two-cycle a fair trial. 



NEW ELECTRIC WILL BE BUILT AT TOLEDO. 

Toledo, O., Sept. 28— The Toledo Electric Vehicle Company, 
which has recently been organized with $50,000 capital, will man- 
ufacture electric runabouts. An old riding academy building on 
Collingwood avenue has already been leased, and machinery will 
shortly be installed. The company is an outgrowth of the Allen 
& Clark Company, which operated several months at 2014 Adams 
street. This concern being of the nature of an experimental firm, 
was organized with a limited capitalization, and formed for the 
purpose of improving an invention of A. F. Clark whereby, it is 
claimed, he is able to build a battery which will, at low current 
carry an electric car further than any other battery known and at 
a rate of about 30 miles an hour. 
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COLUMBIA MODELS ARE AGAIN TO THE FORE 



By CHARLES B. HAYWARD 




Lines of Columbia Mark XLVIII 29-Horsepower Car for 1909. 



HARTFORD, 
CONN., Sept. 
28— Activity is ob- 
trusively in evi- 
dence at the great 
plant of the Elec- 
tric Vehicle Com- 
pany these days. A 
day spent at the 
monster works of 
this pioneer in the 
country opens a 
visitor's eyes to 
the creditable ac- 
complishments of 
t h e hustling ad- 
ministration of H. 
W. Nuckols, the 
receiver, and Fred 
Law, the chief en- 
gineer. To see between 500 and 600 men at work is to convince 
one of the vitality of the famous plant and its progress toward 
a resumption of its former position in the automobile industry. 
The number of men employed has reached more than 50 per cent, 
of normal and is being gradually increased. The decks have 
been cleared through the working up of the material on hand 
into finished cars, the last of which were sold early in August. 

For the coming season, a series of 100 of the new Mark 
XLVIII-4 30-horsepower gasoline cars is already on its way to 
the assembling department and deliveries will begin by October 
10. At the same time a series of 50 of the Mark LXX electric 
victorias is also going through. A number of the best agents has 
been retained, and with Receiver Nuckols acting as sales manager, 
in addition to his multitude of other duties, there has been no 
difficulty in disposing of the cars as fast as they can be turned 
out. A second series of 100 of the gasoline cars will be started 
about the end of November in order to make a stock available 
for show selling. 

New Models Have Their Distinctive Features. 

In the case of both the gasoline and the electric car, they are 
new models in the full sense that the word is currently employed. 
In other words, they are not merely replicas of the former output 
of the Electric Vehicle Company, but, building on these as a foun- 
dation, they have been refined and improved in not a few partic- 
ulars. Where the electric car is concerned, there is naturally not 
a great deal of change to be noted, though both the running of 
the car and its mileage, as well as its service generally, have been 
greatly improved by the adoption of the Hess-Bright ball bear- 
ings in the running gear. Two cells have been added to the bat- 
tery, bringing its voltage at the terminal up to 72, and a few 
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other minor 
changes have been 
made, though so 
far as its external 
appearance goes, 
the car is the same 
as the many thous- 
ands of others of 
its kind that the 
company has 
turned out in the 
past, and which 
are now in use all 
over the country. 

A review of the 
specifications o f 
the Columbia gas- 
o 1 i n e car shows 
that its design has 
been the subject 

of a great deal of study on the part of Mr. Law since his re- 
turn to the factory, two years ago. The price has been cut $250, 
now being $2,750 instead of $3,000, as formerly, but, gauging it 
from the standpoint of service and worth, the value of the car 
has been increased by more than double that amount by the im- 
provements that have been effected concurrently with the cut of 
the list figures. 

Principal Details of the Power Plant. 

The motor is of the four-cylinder vertical type, with the valves 
on one side, but, contrary to the usual practice, the valves them- 
selves differ in size. The inlet measures 2 1-4 inches, giving an 
opening 2 inches in the clear, while the exhaust is I 13-16 inches 
in diameter, giving a 1 5-8-inch opening, the lift being 3-8 inch. 
The cylinder dimensions are 41-4-inch bore by 4-inch stroke, 
the output being 28.9 horsepower, according to the A. L. A. M. 
formula. The car will nominally be known as 29-horsepower, 
which rating is developed at a moderate normal speed, though 
even at the latter it shows a great deal higher figure on the 
brake, and, owing to its excellent valve and port design, it is ca- 
pable of being speeded up to a very high r. p. m. rate at full load. 
One of the most noticeable features of the motor design is the 
H-B annular bearings on the timing shafts, so that the gears are 
practically supported between bearings. Bronze and nickel steel 
pinions are used and are protected by an oil-tight aluminum 
housing. Ball bearings are also employed on the forward ends 
of both the pump and magneto shafts. 

The Electric Vehicle Company was one of the first concerns 
in the industry to put in a complete drop forging plant, and can 
probably boast as extensive a collection of dies, designed espe- 
cially for automobile work, as is to be found anywhere in the 




Twin Cylinders from Valve and Ignition Side. 



Crankcase with Crankshaft and Piston Assembly. 
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Columbia Rear Axle Driving Unit Complete. 

country. Drop-forgings are accordingly utilized to a liberal ex- 
tent, a special grade of nickel steel being used and every part 
being subjected to .heat treatment. Such parts as the one-piece 
camshaft, connecting rods, differential housing cover, and radius 
rod frame attachment — the last two calling for particularly intri- 
cate dies — the one-piece I-beam front axle, besides a large number 
of smaller parts, are all made by drop-forging. As a matter of 
fact, the plant is so completely equipped that everything but the 
wheels, tires, radiators, and side-frame members is turned out. 

The chrome nickel steel crankshaft is another drop-forging of 
E. V. make which receives particular care. It is of the three- 
bearing type with an unusually liberal factor of safety in its 
bearing dimensions, the flywheel end bearing measuring 4-7-8 
inches, while the center and front are 3 1-2 inches, the journal 
being 1 1-2 inches in diameter, which, together with the special 
grade of babbit employed, doubtless accounts for the manner in 
which this very essential part of the Columbia has alays stood 
up. The flywheel fastening is unique in design; it consists of 
the usual flange, but the latter carries two dowels and six studs. 
All are of chrome nickel steel, and the studs are provided with 
thimble ends which are screwed into the flange and riveted into 
countersunk recesses, then being finished flush. They correspond 
with holes in the flywheel casting which is held snug against the 
flange by six castellated ruts. The one-piece camshaft operates 
the valves by the direct thrust method, while the timing gears 
are of the spiral type with a i-inch face cut at a 10 degree angle. 

About the Motor's Accessories. 

Painstaking care has been devoted to the design of the motor's 
accessories, the handling of the fuel and oil not alone being made 
as simple and efficient as possible, but likewise economical. The 
carbureter, which is one of Mr. Law's special designs, has a 
double jet, the smaller opening of which is controlled by the gov- 
ernor and affords speeds up to 25 miles an hour with excellent 
fuel efficiency. This spray jet is also controlled by the hand 
throttle, and is suitable for all ordinary running, giving 15 to 16 
miles to the gallon of fuel. The large jet is entirely independent, 
and is controlled by an accelerator pedal; it is intended only for 
speeding. A constant circulating type of lubrication is provided, 
a gallon or more of oil being carried in a small cylindrical tank 
hung from the frame. From this it is pumped through a stand- 
pipe, the height of the motor, from which it is discharged to all 
the bearings and is then returned to the tank. A bleeder con- 
sisting of a 2-inch glass cup is located on the dash and connects 
with a short shunt tapped into the stand-pipe two or three 
inches from its return bend, so that the presence of oil in the 



glass is a certain indication of its circulation. The connecting 
rod big ends are provided with adjustable scoops to facilitate 
the splash, the crankcase being cast to form baffle plates to pre- 
vent excess oil finding its way into the cylinders. Ignition is by 
low-tension Bosch magneto, the design of the lens-bar having 
been considerably improved over previous models. 

The Transmission and Running Gear. 

The clutch is of the plain conical leather-faced type, while be- 
tween it and the propeller shaft is a three-speed selectively oper- 
ated gear-set running on Hess-Bright bearings. In its control this 
gear-set is unique in that the hand lever, instead of picking up 
supplementary levers in the housing, engages with small rocking 
levers placed in the sector itself. Shifting laterally engages these 
by means of a square jaw formed on their upper ends, when the 




Some of the Drop-forglngs Made In the Home Plant. 




Fan Spoke Cooling as Applied to Flywheel and Brake Drum. 

different speeds may be obtained by moving backward or forward 
an arrangement that works very easily and is proof against stick- 
ing. The universals used between the clutch and gear box and 
on the propeller shaft are of the yoke type and are turned out 
in the home factory, as are also both the steering gear and the 
entire rear axle driving unit, with the exception of its Timken 
bearings, which are also used in the wheels. 

In order to make an absolutely rigid member of the rear axle, 
the tubes are brazed into the housing in the rough. The axle is 
then placed in a hydraulic press and the center pressed down- 
ward slightly. This lack of alignment is then corrected by the 
press rod, the turn buckles of which are permanently pinned in 
place, once the axle is straightened. By this means opposing 
stresses are set up which tend to keep the axle rigid. The entire 
axle is then placed in a lathe and the wheel ends turned, follow- 
ing which it is clamped in a jig and bored both ways, thus insur- 
ing absolute accuracy of alignment. In the case of the motor, 
this is accomplished by clamping the support in a jig and run- 
ning long reamers through the openings for the bearings, while 
similar accuracy of alignment of the motor and gear-set sup- 
ports on the frame is obtained by placing the latter complete m 
a jig with the brackets and cross braces assembled in the rough. 
The supports are then milled to a level face. 

Another excellent feature is the assembly of the brake drums 
and rear wheels before boring. They are thus turned directly on 
the cups for the Timken bearings, which makes for absolutely 
true running. These drums are not only of unusually liberal di- 
mensions, but also have an air space between the internal and ex- 
ternal bands, with fan-shaped spokes or braces, similar to a fly- 
wheel. The front axle is a one-piece die-forging of nickel steel, 
specially heat-treated; suspension is by means of semi-elliptic 
front and rear, the dimensions not having been altered since last 
year, although the wheelbase has teen increased to 115 i" cnes . 
34-inch wheels adopted. The Hartford rim and Hartford tires 
are fitted, 3 1-2-inch front and 4-inch rear, though the make is 
optional. A five-passenger touring body or a limousine fits this 
chassis interchangeably. The company is also building a a ' 
with a 5 1-2-inch "square" motor with an A. L. A. M. rating of 
48-horsepowcr and four-speed selective gear with shaft drive, 
but will only turn them out as ordered. 
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THE Haynes Automobile Company, of Kokomo, Ind., will 
build only one model for 1909 — a four-cylinder 40-horse- 
power car to be known as Model X. This is the successor of the 
1908 Model W. The Haynes Company found that this model, 
medium in both power, size and price, appealed to by far the 
greatest number of purchasers, and decided that better results 
could be obtained by concentrating the entire factory organiza- 
tion on this one type. Models S and U were therefore discon- 
tinued. It has now been found possible to make many improve- 
ments on the original design without raising the price from the 
1908 figure, $3,000. 

The Motor of Familiar Design. 

No one in the least acquainted with former Haynes models 
will fail to recognize the motor. The cylinders are 43-4 by 5 
inches bore and stroke, and are cast in pairs, with valve pockets 
on opposite sides. The valves are of unusual size, 2 5-8 inches 
in diameter; the heads are nickel steel electrically welded to the 
stems. Each piston has three 
composite rings; these consist 
of a heavy, plain ring, on the 
outside of which are two thin 
rings, broken at opposite sides 
and pinned quartering the 
break in the inner ring. The 
tetter provides the expansive 
force, while the thin outer rings 
conform perfectly to the shape 
of the cylinder. The combi- 
nation is unsurpassed for the 
holding of compression, and 
yet is very free in action. The 
crankshaft is turned from a 
heavy bar of vanadium steel, 
which has previously been 
roughly forged to shape. It 
runs on double sets of conical 
roller bearings at each end and 
a cen,er bearing of Parson's 
white bronze. 

The right-hand forward arm 
°« *e crankcase is cast in box 
s "ape, and in it is embodied 
'he McCord oiler, gear-driven 
,r °m the inlet camshaft. The 
corresponding arm on the op- 




Front Quartering View of Haynee Motor with Double Flywheel. 



posite side is used as an oil reservoir, and is connected with the 
gang of pumps by a small passage in the forward part of the case. 
This allows an ample supply of oil to be carried for long tours. 
The lower section of the crankcase is divided into four separate 
pits for the cranks, so that the oil cannot all run to one end when 
on a grade. The two-to-one gear, as well as those driving the 
oiler on one side and the magneto and water pump on the other, 
are carried in a separate compartment and packed in heavy oil, 
thus reducing their noise to a minimum. 

Two systems of ignition are provided, each entirely separate 
and distinct from the other. A dry-cell battery gives current 
for one, and a single coil with high-tension distributor completes 
the outfit. The other is a high-tension magneto, located on the 
left side of the motor. The two sets of plugs are both placed 
directly over the inlet valves. 

The water pump is of the eccentric type, which the Haynes Com- 
pany has retained after many years of experience. There are 
comparatively few moving parts, and their movement is very 

slight ; it has the additional ad- 
vantage of giving a positive 
circulation. 

Clutch and Master Gear. 

The clutch is of the contract- 
ing band type, and is similar in 
action to the ordinary brake. It 
works on a bronze drum, which 
is supported in the flywheel by 
four arms forked at their outer 
ends. These forks straddle cor- 
responding lugs on the inner 
side of the flywheel riin. Be- 
tween each lug and the ends of 
the fork on either side coil 
springs are interposed, thus 
forming a shock absorber bc- 
tween the motor and the 
change-gears to eliminate 
strains attendant upon the sud- 
den engagement of the clutch. 

The change-gear gives three 
speeds forward and one re- 
verse, controlled selectively. 
The master gear on the coun- 
tershaft drives through a ratch- 
et; in shifting from a higher 
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Haynes Improved Roller Torsion Lever. 

to a lower gear, this allows the car to run ahead of the motor 
until it slows down to a speed corresponding to that of the latter. 
It is thus impossible for the momentum of the car to be exerted 
through the gears, and in consequence gear-stripping has been 
practically eliminated. The bearings of" both main and counter- 
shafts are specially designed rollers, and they are carefully fitted 
with stuffing boxes to prevent leakage of oil. 

The universal joints of the drive shaft consist of three parts — 
two heavy steel yokes and a square steel block. The yokes have 
large flat inner surfaces which bear on opposite sides of the 
block. Cross pins hold the block in place, but the driving strain 
all comes on the broad surfaces. The joints are both covered 
with heavy leather boots to protect them from dust and mud. 

The Roller Pinion and Sprocket Drive. 

The method of power transmission at the rear axle is peculiar 
to the Haynes, and is fully covered by patents. Instead of the 
usual bevel gear and pinion, a device is used which is known 
as a roller pinion and sprocket. The driving member consists 
of a shaft with two integral flanges, between which, at proper 
intervals, pass large steel pins. The pins in turn carry rollers, 
which engage the large, coarse teeth of the sprocket ring on the 
differential. It is, in fact, a bevel gear with roller-bearing teeth. 
Practically the only parts which ever show any wear are the pins 
and rollers, and these can be easily and cheaply replaced. 

Instead of the usual torsion rod the Haynes employs a torsion 
roller. It is carried on a heavy 
arm projecting upwards from 
the differential casing and 
works in a slotted guide sup- 
ported by the main frame, deep 
enough to allow it to move up 
and down with the action of 
the springs. 

The two separate sets of 
brakes are both contracting and 
are located side by side on the 
rear hubs. The drums are 14 
inches in diameter; the bands 
of the foot brakes are 1 1-4 
inches wide, and those of the 
emergency I 1-2 inches. The 
drums are hollow and may be 
filled with water if desired; 
thus they will never overheat, 
no matter how strenuous the 
service. 

Choice of Body Equipment. 

The touring body which is 
regularly provided seats five 
persons, but there is sufficient 
room in the tonneau for side 



scats accommodating two other passengers. The front seat is di- 
vided. All bodies are made of wood, carefully selected and sea- 
soned. In the upholstery, nothing but the finest of hand-buBed 
leather and gray curled hair is used, together with the most up-to- 
date springs. On the runabout the seats are placed about six 
inches further back and are quite low ; the dash is hooded. This 
type can be equipped with either one small rumble seat on the rear 
box, two small seats, or two full-sized seats. 

Still another type is euphoniously named the "Hiker"; it is 
much the same as the runabout, except that it accommodates two 
passengers only. The seats are set very low and tilted up about 
an inch and a half higher in front than in back. Behind the 
seats is a large cylindrical gasoline tank. Last of the line is the 
toy tonneau ; this is simply a four-passenger touring car. The 
front seats are placed in the same relative position as on the 
runabout, thus shortening the tonneau space. The rear seat is 
narrowed to a width suitable for two passengers. This style of 
body is made to meet the demand for a light, comfortable, four- 
passenger body to be fitted to a regular chassis. 



COOK JOINS FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY. 

Cudahy, Wis., Sept. 28.— Otis R. Cook, who for twelve years 
occupied the position of general representative for the B. F. 
Goodrich Company in its tire department, and for the past mo 
years held the same position with the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, left the latter company October I to accept the position 
of general manager of the Federal Rubber Company's tire de- 
partment, of this city. Mr. Cook states that this is a new 
departure for the Federal Rubber Company, which is a large 
manufacturer of mechanical and molded rubber goods, and will 
add to its line pneumatic automobile tires, solid motor and 
truck tires, solid rubber carriage tires, also a full line of bicycle 
tires and accessories. 

Mr. Cook has associated with him Osborne S. Tweedy, who 
will occupy the position of sales manager, and who will look 
after all matters pertaining to the sales at the factory. Mr. 
Tweedy needs no introduction to the trade, having been con- 
nected with the Diamond Rubber Company for fifteen years as 
manager of that company's Chicago branch. 

The Federal Rubber Company announces that it will put on the 
market the highest class of automobile and motor truck tire that 
is possible to produce and that its pneumatic auto tire will be 
sold to manufacturers and jobbers under special trade marks. 




Inlet Side of Haynes Motor, Showing oiler; oil Tank on Opposite Side. 
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THE 1909 MODELS OF THE TWO-CYCLE ELMORE 



ALTHOUGH numerous changes have been made both in de- 
sign and mechanism, the 1909 Elmore two-cycle models will 
be practically a continuation of the 1908 models 30 and 40. The 
appearance of the cars has been considerably improved by length- 
ening the tonneau and raising the radiator and hood to bring 
them into proper proportion, and there are a number of refine- 
ments in detail. 

The motor remains the same Elmore valveless two-cycle which 
has had such marked success in the past, with three cylinders on 




Model 44 Four-cylinder Two-cycle Elmore for 1909. 



the 30-horsepower model and four on the 40-horsepower. The 
cylinders of both are 4 1-2 inches bore and 4 inches stroke. 
Perhaps the most radical change is the offsetting of the cylinders 
on the crankshaft to give a more direct downward thrust on 
the power stroke. The performance of the new motor shows a 
decided improvement over former models, both in power and 
steadiness. The carbureter is the regular Elmore float-feed auto- 
matic type. The lubricating system of the last two years is 
retained ; the oil is fed into the inlet pipe, thus insuring its equal 
distribution in each cylinder. The side countershaft of the motor 
nas been dispensed with, and the Atwater-Kent spark generator, 



which the Elmore company says has far exceeded all claims or 
expectations, is now driven directly. 

The clutch mechanism has been considerably improved and 
simplified by placing the actuating spring directly behind the cone. 
The Brown-Lipe selective change-gear, with annular ball bear- 
ings, three speeds forward and reverse, is retained, but the sup- 
port is now by integral arms, instead of from crossbars. The 
drive is through shaft and Spicer universal joints, which have 
given perfect satisfaction in the past. The front axle, of the 
drop forged I-beam pattern, has been modified to 
allow the lowering of the frame about two inches. 
Exhaustive tests have resulted in the retention of 
the rear platform springs, though a new form has 
been adopted that gives much softer action, regard- 
less of the load in the car. The new springs are 
very finely graduated, with an increased number of 
leaves thinner in proportion. 

The general lines of the Elmore body remain un- 
changed. The popular straight back, with rounded 
corners, is retained in the three-cylinder model. 
The tonneaus of both models have been length- 
ened, and special attention has been given to the up- 
holstering. Mahogany dash and trim are used on 
the three-cylinder and Circassian walnut on the 
four. The height of the radiator has been in- 
creased 1 1-2 inches, not to afford larger cooling surface, but to 
bring the hood into better proportion with the rest of the car. 
Model 44, which is shown in the illustration, has a wheelbase 
of 112 inches, and 34-inch wheels shod with 4-inch tires. 
Model 33, the three-cylinder, resembles it in outline, and has 
a 104-inch wheelbase and 32x3 1-2 tires. An addition to the 
Elmore line is a landaulet mounted on the three-cylinder chassis. 
The roadster has been changed considerably in general style, 
and is furnished with two sets of rear seats, one single and one 
double. Thus the roadster may be called three cars in one; it 
may be used with flat deck, with single or with double seat 



DETROIT MAKERS ENJOY UNUSUAL PROSPERITY 



PvETROIT, Sept. 28. — Prosperity is being spelled in large letters 
*-* these days by Detroit automobile manufacturers and makers 
•of parts and accessories. On every hand unwonted activity pre- 
vails. Plants are running close to their capacity, and orders for 
next season's cars are coming in before the present year's output 
has all been produced in a most gratifying manner. 

Within another week the working force at the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company's plant will be doubled, furnishing employment to 
1,600 more men, and permitting the concern to work steadily day 
and night in order to meet the demand for its new models. 

At the plant of the Ford Motor Company everything is hum- 
ming, and district managers in session here a few days since 
gave assurance of an increase of 100 per cent in the volume of 
business for next season. Every energy is being directed toward 
completing the new factory for the Ford, at Highland Park, just 
north of the city, and which will, it is claimed, be the largest 



automobile plant in America. It is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by the first of the year. 

The Everett-Metzger-FIanders Company, while just getting 
fairly started in the old plant of the Wayne, has already disposed 
of 6,000 cars, half of next season's anticipated output, through 
the Studebaker Company, and orders are coming in rapidly from 
other sources. Work will shortly be commenced on an immense 
addition to the present plant. 

Of course, the Packard Motor Car Company is doing all the 
business it can care for the immense plant with its 3,500 em- 
ployees being in full operation. 

The Detroit-Chalmers is another concern enjoying its full share 
of the present prosperity, while the smaller concerns all report 
favorably on the outlook. 

Parts makers are jubilant over the prospects, and the present 
year promises to be a successful one all the way around. 



BALTIMORE TO HAVE AUTO AMBULANCES. 

Baltimore, Sept. 28.— Motor-driven ambulances will be used 
y the local fire department service hereafter to convey injured 

nremen to hospitals, and for disabled horses of the department. 

<->n recommendation of Chief Horton, the fire commissioners 
ave ordered two of these ambulances— one for men, one for 

Me veterinary department. 



AUTOS IN TOLEDO'S CIVIC PARADE. 

Toledo, O., Sept. 28.— The automobilists of this city will par- 
ticipate largely in the civic parade to be held here the present 
week in connection with the annual fall festival. It is intended 
to make the auto division a leading feature of the procession to 
typify the advance of locomotion methods. The local club will 
add its influence, and a representative turn-out is expected. 
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"The Amateur Motorist."-Max Pemberton is so well AHE ^ I S^!." 
known as a writer of fiction that most readers would be apt Shows and Meetings, 
known as a writer pi nciion mai „„„ f w Dec. 31-Jan. 7. .— New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 
te set his latest publication down at hrst glance as another o*c. Jan. ^ Automobl , e show , conducted by the American 
addition to the long list of automobile novels of the best Motor Car Manufacturer*' Association, with Ex- 
sellers" class Perhaps some will regret that it is not; for it hlblts by the Importers' Automobile Salon, Inc., 
we must have automobile novels, far better have them writ- Alfred Reeves. General Manager, 29 West 4M St 

we muai nave auunuuu ' „i™„ Jan. 14-23 —New York C ty, Madison Square Garden, Ninth 

ten by a master of the subject than by one of the type whose Annua| N>t|on * 8how of ^ Atsoclatlon of u . 

heroes "grasped the speed lever and the huge machine censed Automobile Manufacturers. M. L. Downs, 

bounded forward" for twenty chapters. However, Mr. Pem- Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York City. 

berton's book is, as the name implies, simply a plain and Feb. 6-13 —Chicago Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 

... . . . a „ t ™„K;iiQr Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National Ai- 

sensible guide for the prospective automobihst. .ociation of Automobile Manufacturers. S. A. 

The usual chapters are devoted to the exposition of the M||M| ManaflePi 7 Ea . t 42d St., New York. 

principles of the motor, carbureter, ignition, gears, etc., and Mar. 7.13 — Buffalo, Second Annual Power Boat and Sports- 

these are written in a simple and non-technical style. Their man's Show, Convention Hall. Dal H. Lewis, man- 
only drawback is the constant use of English terms apt to aw, 760 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
be confusing to the average American. We are used to Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. ^ 

"tyres" and "petrol," but that "star-wheel" means a bevel Oct. 1-2 -Xnto ?££J»SSZSZ £22 

gear is hardly so apparent. Following this comes some very Tra(Je ^oca^,,. 

good advice to the beginner as to the size and type of car 0ct _ 2 _ 3 —New York City, Brighton Beach Track, 24-Hour 

to buy whether or not to employ a chauffeur and, if so, Race, Motor Racing Association. 

how to keep tab on that gentleman, how much he should Oct. 6-9 -CMcago^MOO-Mlle Reliability Run. Chicago 

expect his car to cost for upkeep and much other useful in- 0ct ,_ 9 —Cleveland" O., Three-day Reliability Run ot the 

formation. Finally Mr. Pemberton catalogs all the best Cleveland Automobile Club. 

known English and Continental makes, giving the different Oct. 10 —Providence, R. I., Narragansett Park, Race Meet, 

models and sizes and the advantages claimed for each. Un- Rhode Island Automobile Club^ 

... , . , -j »i . „-,,.f„ii„ Oct. 10 —Philadelphia, Founders' Week Stock Chassis Race, 

fortunately this part, which was evidently very carefully 1JR MUes Quaker CUy Motor c]ub 

done, will not be of much assistance to the American auto- 0ct- 10 —Long Island Motor Parkway Sweepstakes, Con- 

mobilist, as only a few of the cars described are known in ducted by Vanderbllt Cup Commission. 

this country and only one of them is of American manu- Oct 10 -Providence, Narragansett Park, Race Meet. 

, . ~. , . . .. . „„»„,.„_i;n CT sr. Rhode Island Automobile Club. 

facture. Chapters on motorboating and motorcycling are ^ u -Morrlstown, Madison. Chatham, N. J., Automobile 

also included. Carnival and "Tour Around the World," under Y. 

The volume is bound in plain and workmanlike style, as m. C. A. auspices. 

befits a text-book, and is illustrated with many full-page Oct. 17 -Hartford, Conn., Hill Climb, Automobile Club 01 

u * <. t a 11 «^„™; n o-c ovnlainino Hartford. (Probable Course, Avon Mountain.) 

photographs of men and cars, as well a sdrawings explaining -vanderbllt Cup Race, Long Island Cour«, 

the text. The publishers in this country are A. C. McClurg auspices of Vanderbllt Cup Commission. 

and Company, of Chicago, and the price $2.75. Nov. 26 —Savannah, Ga., Grand Prize Race, Savannah Auto- 

._ — . .. . „r-n- d- mobile Club. 

"Road Preservation and Dust Prevention," by William Pier- wiDWTrw 

son Judson, C. E, provides a much-needed source of informa- rUREltrJN. 

tion on a subject which is being brought more and more to the Shows. „,„,„„„ (0 r 

attention of the public. The book should be studied by the road «-Oct t-.-B^Jt^at^-tlon- Exhibition 

officials of every State and city in the country. It aims to fur- Oot u . lg _ PBrl8j international Congress and Public Ex- 

nish the information clearly and concisely, and is easy reading hlbltion on Roads and Road Making for Modern 

for anyone interested in the question. Much needless expense Locomotion, French Ministry ot P" 0 " 0 .^ 01 ";!;,.. 

can be incurred and ^ *^^»45TLS1 STJMZZZ 

and other road binders without sufficient knowledge of the suit- un Venicleti etc ) 

ability of the material for meeting local conditions. Mr. Judson Dcc . 20 _ 28 —London, Stanley Show, Agricultural Hall. 

is a recognized authority on the subject, and has given details of Dec. 22-29.. —Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de ('Automobile. 

many persona, experience. The ^ok is published by The En- ^ ^ JC.mm.rc ... V. h^etc.) ^ ^ ^ 

gineering News, 220 B roadway New York City. Syndicate, Palais du Clnquantenaire. 

A "WORLD'S TOUR" OVER JERSEY HILLS. 0o , 2 ^T^'^-b^ 

Madison N J Sept 28.— There is to be another automo- Oct. 11 —Berlin, Germany, Gordon Bennett Balloon a , 

bile "tour of the world" among the hills of Morris county, N. J., Aeron autical Club of Berlin . 

this autumn, along the lines of the motor car trips for charitable j™-™ vj—nrrr Ar atwct ATTTOT«5T WFVERSED 

objects promoted in the past by the fashionable folk of the Or- UNJUST VERDICT AGAINST AUTOIST RfcVJJJ**" 

anges and Montclair. The tour is to be the joint promotion of Hartford, Conn., Sept. 28.— Judge John Coats of the tou 

the Y. M. C. A. branches at Morristown and Madison and the of Common Pleas is surely not a motorphobe or anything of " 

Boys' Brigade and Girls' Club of Chatham, under the corporate nature, for he has just set aside a verdict rendered the owner 0 

title of the "International Touring Company," whose president is a horse outfit which got in the way of a slow-moving automobile 

James H. McGraw, and the general manager is Herbert Strong, some time ago. The verdict was in favor of the horse owner, 

The date set is Saturday, October 18. The route laid out cov- and was for $150. Commenting on the above-mentioned verdict, 

ers some 15 miles. The cities to be visited are: "Madrid," J. H. Judge Coats says: "Upon a careful examination of the evi- 

McGraw, Madison; "Yokohama," C. M. Decker, Madison; "Ber- dence, I cannot escape the conclusion that manifest injustice 

lin" F. C. Blanchard, Morristown; "Constantinople, L. B. would be done to the defendant if the verdict in the case shou 

Tompkins; "Damascus," Homer Davenport, Morris Plains; be allowed to stand. In my opinion, the verdict is so manifestly 

"Pekin" J M. Gilford, Chatham, and "Washington," C. F. contrary to the evidence that I cannot escape the conclusion tM 

Wheeler The national capital, which will be the starting point the jury disregarded the instruction of the court respecting UK 

of the tour, will show the White House, a G. A. R. post, and a law in the case, or mistook the evidence, or were influenced W 

booth of Puritan maidens. prejudice or partiality in reaching their verdict." 
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DETROIT ADOPTS THE PACKARD FIRE WAGON 



DETROIT, Sept. 28.— The Detroit fire department has in- 
augurated an automobile system which is not only a 
departure from ordinary fire department practice, but which 
promises such increased efficiency that the fire chiefs of all the 
large cities in the country are closely watching it. The new 
vehicle is a Packard "Thirty" touring car chassis converted into 



a fire wagon with a special body and equipment, making it 
suitable for carrying a squad of firemen about town with the 
speed of the fastest touring car. The truck is now located at 
one of the stations, but will eventually have a separate house 
built for it. It has its own organization of fifteen picked men, 
including captain and lieutenant, forming what is locally called 



the flying squadron, the purpose of which is to reinforce any 
regular company in the city in time of need. 

The fire fighting forces of Detroit have been in need of 
enlargement for some time. Last winter the legislature passed 
an act authorizing an increased annual expense of about $190,000. 
After considerable study of the proposition, the fire commis- 
sioners decided to use auto- 
mobiles and a small number of 
men, instead of a large number 
employed in the usual way. 
They therefore asked several 
automobile companies to bid 
on the manufacture of a 
special wagon which would 
have all of the speed and 
general efficiency of a high 
class touring car and at the 
same time be able to carry a 
normal load of twelve men. 
The contract was given to the 
Packard Motor Car Company, 
and last week the wagon made 
its debut as a fire-fighting 
machine. 

The chassis is practically 
standard with the exception 
that it has heavier springs than 
the touring car, in order to 
take care of the additional load. The twelve men are carried, 
two on the front seat, six on the lengthwise seats of the tonneau, 
two on the rear running board and one on each side running 
board. Special handles are provided for the men on the running 
boards. Provision is also made for carrying three hand fire ex- 
tinguishers, two on each side and ore in rear. 




Packard "Thirty" Fire Wagon, Placed In Service by Detroit Fire Department. 



AN AUTO ENGINE AND HOSE WAGON COMBINED 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 28.— The Independent Hose 
Company, of Frederick, Md., has recently installed a piece 
of apparatus manufactured in this city which differs considerably 
from other adaptations of the automobile for fire-fighting serv- 
ice. It consists of a hose wagon and fire-engine combined, and 
with its driver takes the place 
of an ordinary hose wagon, a 
steam fire engine, four horses, 
two drivers and an engineer. 
As a hose wagon it will carry 
1200 feet of hose at a speed of 
from four to thirty-five miles 
an hour, and as a water-throw- 
ing engine it has the capacity 
of a third-class steamer. The 
chassis carries a six-cylinder 
automobile motor of 60-75- 
horsepower, connected with a 
six-cylinder eccentric-operated 
pump in such a way that the 
change from road-wheel drive 
to pump drive can be made by 
the. movement of a lever. 

At a recent test at Frederick, 
Md., before some of the lead- 
ing mechanics and automobile 
experts of the State, it threw a 
1 1-8 inch stream over a 
church steeple 150 feet high, 
and threw two 7-8 inch 



streams 180 feet and three 3-4 inch streams 160 feet. N'eedless 
to say, that fire was settled in record time. 

The manufacturer, the Howe Engine Company, of Indianapolis, 
is now building another machine of the same type which will 
carry two 35-gallon engines besides regular equipment. 




Howe Auto Engine and Hose Wagon, Recently Installed at Frederick, Md. 
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THE KIND OF EFFORT THAT COUNTS. 



Such gatherings as that of the Associated Automobile 
Clubs of New Jersey held last week at Atlantic City, 
count more for the general good of automobiling than 
a score of high speed racers, and in this direction and 
similar channels the real work of the various State bodies 
of the American Automobile Association should be kept 
centered. Best of all, in the success of the good roads 
convention at the New Jersey seashore resort, the domi- 
nating feature was the hearty manner in which the State 
Grangers, freeholders, and county engineers entered into 
the proceedings; in fact, if anything, it was more their 
affair than that of the autoists. who filled the part of 
hosts and listeners, and obtained much instruction there- 
by. It was to be expected that the trade would do its 
share towards making the event possible, for one of the 
unusual things was the transporting in autos of the dele- 
gates from all parts of the State, and 'tis safe to say that 
not a few of the Grangers had their first autoing experi- 
ences and secured impressions not unfavorable to motor- 
driven travel. 

First came the 1907 convention of the Automobile 
Club of Springfield, Mass., with its excellent motto of 
"Good Roads and the Sane Use of Them"; next fol- 
lowed, in July last, the national assemblage at Buffalo. 



under A. A. A. auspices, and New Jersey has kept up 
the right kind of work with a few improvements that 
deserve special notice. There was no legislative talk 
at Atlantic City relating to the automobile itself ; but 
the conventioners expressed themselves as being in fa- 
vor of a law that would permit the visiting of the auto- 
ists of adjoining States, as long as they had gone through 
the registration necessity at home. That a decidedly 
more harmonious feeling exists, is a fact that admitted of 
no doubt at Atlantic City, and the understanding reached 
is an indication of joint results in the future. Support- 
ing a common cause— the building and mantenance 
of up-to-date roads— the farmers and the autoists can 
bring about a system of highways which will put into the 
background those famous old Roman roads, and also the 
roads for which Napoleon gained so much credit 
And the day is near at hand when the farmer will travel 
over those roads in an automobile, while "Old Dobbin 
eats contentedly in the back lot, unannoyed by any re- 
grets of the days which are gone. 

WHY EVERY MAN SHOULD DRIVE HIS OWN CAR. 

In Turkey and in Japan, we believe, no well-conducted 
gentleman would permit himself to be seen waltzing about 
a ballroom floor. Instead, when the mood comes upon 
him, he sends out round the corner and hires a troupe 
of dancers to disport themselves on his parlor floor. 
He leans back among the cushions and looks on. 
We copy the East in many ways ; among other things, 
some of us hire chauffeurs to drive our automobiles. 

This custom may arise either from laziness or from 
ignorance. It is possible that if the Turkish gentleman 
ever experienced the delights of gliding over a polished 
floor to the strains of the "Merry Widow," he would re- 
nounce for all time the traditions of his country and de- 
vote his fortune to the endowment of dancing academies. 
Likewise, if some of those automobile owners who now 
are content to loll in the tonneau, once took the wheel in 
their own hands for a fifty-mile spin on good macadam, 
the chauffeur would get his week's notice before the last 
dust cloud had settled. 

Many persons, when it is suggested that they learn to 
drive their own cars, allege that they. have no "mechani- 
cal bent." That excuse might have passed five years ago, 
but not to-day. Thousands of men draw both profit ana 
enjoyment from their machines in chauffeurless buss, 
who yet have only the vaguest of ideas as to what it is 
that purrs so gently under hood and footboards. 0 
that this state of mind is to be encouraged ; but it doe 
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not often last. Many and manv a time has the man w 0 
deplored Wis lack o'f mechanical inclination become a 
crank of the deepest dye, and even those who retain thei 
mental perspective easily pick up the knowledge neces- 
sary to drive and care for the car. Really, there are te 
things simpler than the driving of an automobile. W 
surprisingly short time it becomes as automatic as wa 
ing, and in no way detracts from the pleasures of 
ride. This does not include learning to nurse the mo 
up each hill on high gear, or to drive sixty miles an nou 
on country roads, or to do acrobatic stunts in city tra*^ 
But somehow, when an owner, ignorant of these ac- 
complishments, has managed' the car for a few montn . 
the repair bills show a truly remarkable shrinkage. 
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JERSEY GRANGERS AND AUTOISTS TALK GOOD ROADS 



For two days members of the New Tersev r- 
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Gait beToretlT '^u^ aPP ' aUded '° udly when G ™ger 
vention, IS? ,n,roduc ' n S th « resolutions summing up the con- 

* i^hereT " 0t ,° PPO f ed '° the motor «'! ™ realize that 
driver W ^ "f 0 ™ b °' h ""automobile and its 

Portation and ,f Wi " revoIutionize trans- 

form Me mn ) W,U be an im P°rtant feature in making 

in7ri S throuth Ct ' Ve - *« m ° t0r Car becora <* Reaper 

* adopt t to?lZ 0re et, T\ USe " th£ f3rmer wi " be the ^rst 

«* autlobiHstsT a r t S h and PteMM % 1 Sta " d ready t0 promise 
with them fatal grangers ° f this State wi » co-operate 

* 0 mo tons t wh g "? ° n,y th£ C ° nditi0n ° f the roads 

too severely » ' ' " aPP ° arS ' have been Ie « isIa ted against 

fflSs°said: hiCle C ° mmissioner Smith the course of his re- 

<iuafe^ n ^° ad 7 U ' a ' ions . ^ve been rendered entirely inade- 
vehicles n at u devel °P men ' and improvement of 

• *M if we expend out energy in antagonism, it is a 



Farmers Will Soon Have Autos. 

his ^o e duc r t m , e o r mllVwhen^ 1 ^ to ^ 

vehicles wil, be^o r^uced Z*X Z ZlL tn^ Z 
o carry several tons for $ I>S oo. Just as soon as L is possible 
o da v f S : r tLf a IV faCt ,hat «» »uy a fair runabout 
Col p^l 4 ' PnC ° is "ecreasing all the time." 

Publ c Roir ,f V r"' KCW JerSey S,ate Commissioner of 
Public Roads, was the honorary guest of the convention and in 
the absence of Governor Fort he read a paper preoared Z ,Z 

the ""f k' 7 h ° t0 ° k ° CCasi0 " '° refer P mos P f orably to 
'^Proposed boulev-ard from Atlantic Highiands to Cape May. 

Dr Cushman made a st.rring address, and in it asserted that 
*e American farmer is paying annual mud taxes of $ 2S ooooolo 
Frank Bergen, of Elizabeth, took a fall out of the ~t 
system o .mproving the present crooked roads nstead o 
stratghtenrng the highways between important points 

At the concluding session of the convention representatives of 
var,ous road bui.ding and dust prevention concerns w re g ven 
an oppor tun.ty »o se, forth the merits of that which ,hey speak 
for. Thts feature was not entirely unattractive, and might well 
be mcorporated ,n future gatherings of a like character 

In making a success of the convention none worked harder 
than Secretary H. A. Bonnell, of the State body, while other 
prominent auto.sts on hand were: George A. Post, preside,, o 

Club of H J r Sey r AUt0m °^ le ° Ub: °- R - Anthony. AutomoMe 
Club of Hudson County; Frederick H. Elliott, secretary Ameri- 
can ^Automobile Association; Dr. J. H. English, ex president 
New Jersey Automob.le and Motor Qub; Jacob Mason, of the 
New Jersey Automob.le Trade Association, and other notables. 
Resolutions That Were Adopted. 
These were the resolutions, passed unaminously, summing up 
the sentiment of the meaty convention: 
WHEREAS, It Is the universal opinion, and particularlv of thi. 

Stat V e en i„ IO , n / r t ," nPr ° Ved MShWayS are a va.u P ab e asset "o any 
State ,n its development and progress; and 

Whereas, such highways are growing more and more to be the 

channels of communication and intercourse as weM as o, trade! 

Resolved, That it Is the opinion of this convention that the ma- 
terials, so abundantly provided by nature along the various hirt- 

h?/h S wav e a Ut "wh' ,& \ 25 15 PraCtiCa '' ,n the construction of such 
highways and the development of such highways system 

„,.hV ,1 ■' th ! 8 conventlon an<1 organizations representor 

pledge their support, moral and active, In all movements tending 
towards the improvement of our highways and the development of 
our system of highways. 

All Users of Highways Should Be Courteous. 
Resolved, That It is unanimous sentiment of the representatives 
or the various organizations here present, that not only is It right 
and proper, but it is also most expedient and of vital Importance to 
the interests represented that all users of the highways, and par- 
ticularly automobilists. should be extremely careful and always 
keen and alert to observe strictly all the courtesies and decencies 
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of highway travel and should make it their constant aim tu 
persuade, or If necessary, to compel those who are Inclined to 
abuse their privileges upon the highways to conform to those rules 
of fair and reasonable conduct which already govern the vast 
majority. 

Resolved, That the State Highway Department be requested i« 
Issue in pamphlet form Information as to the proper and most im- 
proved method of the care of unimproved highways. 

Resolved, That It Is the unanimous sentiment that a good roads 
convention should be held once each year in New Jersey. 

Favor National Aid in Roads. 
WHEREAS, The farmers of the United States, through their 
principal organization, the National Grange Patrons of Husbandry, 
favor the enactment by Congress of legislation providing for Fed- 
eral appropriations for public highway improvement and main- 
tenance; and 

Whereas, the policy of national aid for road Improvement is of 
great importance to all users of our highways and should be estab- 
lished by appropriate legislation at the earliest possible date; 
therefore be It , 

Resolved, That this convention endorses the proposition that a 
portion of the national revenues should be annually appropriated In 
aid of the construction and maintenance of improved public roads, 
and urges Congress to enact legislation for this purpose. 



In Favor of Reciprocal Registration. 

WHEREAS, We are convinced that New Jersey has lost much 
from motorists of other States, because of our refusal to allow the 
use of our highways without the securing of a yearly license, has 
affected many business interests in the State, we believe that a duly 
restricted reciprocal arrangement with other States would be to 
the best interests of all; and 

Whereas, It is noticeable that considerable neglect Is apparent 
In keeping many of the improved roads of the State in proper order, 
we respectfully recommend that a pamphlet be prepared by ttw 
State authorities on the proper and scientific repair and main- 
tenance of Improved roads and be distributed among the county 
boards of freeholders, supervisors and other interested officials. 

Fees and Fines for Road Maintenance. 

WHEREAS, The State has received a considerable Bum of money 
from motorists for license fees and fines, which was supposed 10 
revert to the repair of improved roads, but which, for various 
causes, has not been entirely appropriated; and 

Whereas, It is understood that there is some doubt whether by 
existing laws such income can be so appropriated; be it 

Resolved, That it is wisdom of this convention that the issue 
should be made very clear and that the entire income from this 
source should be reappropriated to the repair of State highways 
outside incorporated city limits. 



COMMERCIAL VEHICLES IN FRENCH ARMY MANEUVERS 



PARIS, Sept. 25. — Two army corps, comprising 100,000 men 
have been dependent on the automobile for their daily supply 
of bread during the period of sixteen days that the annual army 
maneuvers have been in progress. Two much experience has 
been obtained in army automobile transport service for there to 
have been any possibility of the troops being delayed for lack 
of supplies, but there is still much to be learned in the operation 
of large 111 mbers of motor vehicles in convoys. 

With headquarters at Vierzon, in the center of France, the 
seventy automobiles were divided into convoys each having a load 
capacity of from 40 to 50 tons of provisions per day. The 
routine was for all vehicles to load up at night, make a day- 
break start in convoys, reach the regimental headquarters 30 to 
40 miles away, and there discharge their loads into the horse 
wagons distributing them to regiments at the fighting line. 

Unlike previous years, the officer in chargs of each convoy was 
provided with a fast automobile, enabling him to run up and 



down the line and assure himself that all the vehicles main- 
tained their distances of 30 yards, and that there were no break- 
downs on the road. In previous years the officer in charge has 
ridden on the leading vehicle, in which position he was able to 
set the pace, but had no opportunity of verifying the march of 
the following units. 

The great majority of the military wagons were loaned to the 
authorities by manufacturers for the duration of the maneuvers 
only, the drivers being mechanics who were undergoing their 
period of military instruction. Only about twenty vehicles of 
various types were supplied by the War Department. The total 
number of commercial vehicles used during the maneuvers was 
seventy, this not including the fast touring cars employed by 
staff officers, or the motorcycles for carrying messages. 

The most important units in the army automobile transport 
service were three Renard trains, each consisting of a tractor 
and three six-wheel trailers, two of them being open trucks and 
one a closed van. The Aries Company supplied the only other 
vehicles with trailers, the outfits being four-ton wagons trailing 
a two-wheel vehicle linked up close behind. The Empress Com- 
pany of Paris put in fewer than ten trucks, varying in load car-^ 
lying capacity from two to five tons. Berliet supplied five of 
their standard commercial vehicles, Peugeot and De Dion each 
had three, one of the latter being specially fitted up for the 
cycling brigade, and the following firms each supplied one or two 
vehicles: Cohandet, Latil front-drive, Panhard, Dietrich and 
Darracq-Serpollet. 

During the time that the privately owned vehicles were wider 
military orders they were supplied with fuel and oil, and granted 
an indemnity of 20 cents per horsepower per day. Each driver 
was entitled to an indemnity of 20 cents per day. 




Commercial Vehicles Leaving Place de la Concorde, Pari., at the Start of the Recent Trial*. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF FORD MANAGERS. 

The Ford Motor Company has made a point of annually as- 
embl.ng all their branch managers at the home office in order 
that the business of the past year may be discussed and new 
plans formulated. The convention of 1908 was called for Sep- 
tember 15, 16 and 17, at which time the following members of the 
Ford clan answered to the roll call: H. B. White, Paris - B M 
Thornton, London; R. M. Lockwood, New York City, Foreien 
Department; F. R. Fox, Toronto; G. M. McGregor Walkerville; 

Boston; Gaston Plantiff, New York City L C Block 
Philadelphia; E. R. Stearns, Buffalo; M. D. Coate, Cleveland- 
H. Cunningham, Detroit; T. Hay, Chicago; W. C. Anderson, St. 
Loms; Charles Hendy, Denver; C. C. Meade, Kansas City R 
P. Rice, Seattle. The reports from all the agents were encour- 
aging especially about the prospects for 1009, and all managers 
pledged themselves to double the sales for the coming year Be- 
sides the business meetings and time spent inspecting the new 
Ford product, model T touring car, each day found some form 
of entertainment provided which helped to make this annual 
gathering of the Ford interests the most successful meeting ever 
carried out. 
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Annual Convention of the Ford Branch Manager*. 

Dodg^p^nkKullck T>° #l h „ t ~ John P od e e - Anderson. Ed. 

Ceuzens P m Mro'ro^ y; c . 8e £ on ^ row -L. A. Holmes. James 
Hawkins, Henry ForS-^J- F - R ^ Fox ' Stanley Roberts, N. A. 
?• B. White w p 1 A„ h J rd r °w— R. M. Lockwood, M. D Coate, 
fourth row-R. p R ic And , < i™ n ' C T ha ?r es Hendy - H - B - Harper 
Cunningham; bottom row T ™ J - . H ?. y ' Roffer Stearns, Harry 
C C< Meade! lom row— l. C. Block, Gaston Plantiff, C. E. Fay, 



Iowa Business Men Trying Out 1909 Cadillac "Thirty." 

SELLING METHODS BY A WESTERN AGENT. 

All sorts of original schemes have been produced by automo- 
bile agents to get the prospective purchaser interested in the par- 
ticular machine they were selling. The latest stunt in this line 
comes from Cedar Rapids, la., where the local agent for the Cad- 
illac, G. H. Henderson, had a number of business men in line 
for the 1909 model Cadillac "Thirty," but had been unable to get 
a demonstrating car. These future owners becoming anxious 
to see the new product, the agent chartered a Pullman sleeper 
for Detroit and filled it with Cedar Rapids citizens. The next 
morning, on arrival in Detroit, the party was immediately taken 
to the Cadillac factory, where enough machines were supplied to 
hold all, and they were shown the city at the same time the new 
car was being demonstrated. 

FAST TRIP OF THE AMERICAN TRAVELER. 

Ixuianatolis, Ixu., Sept. 26. — A 1909 American of the "Trav- 
eler" type recently finished a remarkable 2,500-mile trip from In- 
dianapolis to Boston and return. The trip was made under act- 
ual touring conditions, the car carrying four passengers, baggage, 
extra tires and complete road equipment. No attempt was made 
at long-distance speed records, although the car proved its ability 
to maintain speed remarkable for a machine weighted down as it 
was. Stops of a day— frequently two— were made in cities. 

The route eastward led through Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and New York, and on the return through Albany, Buf- 
falo and Cleveland. The trip between Johnstown, Pa., and Phil- 
adelphia—a stretch of rough mountain roads, crossing the high- 
est ridge of the Alleghanics— was made in eleven and one-half 
hours, and from New York to Springfield, Mass., the distance 
was covered in eight hours and fifteen minutes without a stop. 
V. A. Longaker, president of the American Motor Car Company, 
and Fred I. Tave, the designer, alternated at the wheel. 



SALE OF TOLEDO POPE PLANT. 

a dMl^' ° '. Sept 28— Announcement has just been made that 

Lynchburg 8 vT h ^ Whereby °" K A ™™ n - 

Syndic^ \ ' C ° meS ° Wner of the ToIedo P' a "t of Pope 

ther that , " P ° Pe M °' 0r Car Com P an >'. and - *«- 

willbe n,„ 7 an f g T entS haVC been made wherel >y the f ^ory 
"<= run to tull capacity. 

agoL ^I"-". firSt , tried t0 acauire ,he P^t several months 
severauSr nS fe " thr ° Ugh ' and the * have been ™wed 
arranged I,*.? 8 interim Until now a " details have been 
i'unlfnown as ve"* A Sett « mem wffl be made with the <^ d "°" 
"'me ago and ™ ' .u" Was made of 33 r " 3 P er cent - some 
amount*. « ■ th ' S week an offer was rtad e of twice that 

hC ° ffer co ™"S from some Hartford, Conn., concern. D " ,flner TaV ° (at tttm^Trar ( ' n " at) 
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E. W. Jordan and Party In Franklin Car on Hunting Trip In Colorado. 



A Rocky Mountain Hunting Trip.— 
Even the humble burro is being replaced 
by the automobile. When E. W. Jordan, 
of Palisade, Colo., and a party of friends 
set out on a hunting trip into the heart 
of the Rockies they pressed into service a 
Franklin touring car. The run of forty- 
eight miles from Palisade to the hunting 
grounds was made with comparative ease, 
although over almost impassable roads, up 
and down steep mountainous grades; the 
last twelve miles led over a trail where no 
vehicle had ever before passed. In addi- 
tion to the party of five, a complete outfit 
weighing about 500 pounds was taken 
along. A mountain lion and several wild- 
cats and coyotes were bagged during the 
hunt. 

Renault Trucks in America.— Paul 
Lacroix, general manager of the Renault • 
Freres branch in New York, announces 
that the Renault trucks have met with 
such favor abroad that the company has 
decided to bring out two distinctly new 
types for 1909. The larger truck, with a 
carrying capacity of 3.500 pounds, will have 
a 14-20-horsepower four-cylinder engine, 
and the smaller truck a 10-14-horsepower 
two-cylinder engine of 2,000 pounds. The 
first American order has been placed with 
the New York Herald for seven of the 
larger type and one of the smaller, to use 
in their delivery service around the city. 

Useful Advertising Signs.— During 
the summer a Chicago man while touring 
through New England lost his way one 
night near Springfield, Mass., and happen- 
. ing to notice some advertising signs near 
the road found that they had been put up 
by the Fisk Rubber Company, at Chicopee 
Falls, just out of Springfield. The tourist 
concluded that these signs would lead him 
into the city, which they did, as they are 
placed at frequent intervals on the trees 
and fences. This instance goes to show 
that such, signs are not always as objec- 
tionable as some people think. 

Studebaker Company Well Equipped. 
—The Studebaker Company has just com- 
pleted a successful test with their new auto 
buggy and feel that with this added to 
their already large variety of motor ve- 
hicles, they are about the largest manu- 
facturers of automobiles in the country. Dr. 
E. Ford, of the Studebaker Company, does 
not see how the product for the present 
can be improved upon, as they are now 



building everything in the gasoline line 
from the auto buggy to the finest of 
limousines; and in the electric field every- 
thing from the small runabout to the heav- 
iest trucks. He sterns to think that the 
only way to enlarge will be for the com- 
pany to go into the airship business and 
bring out a complete line of dirigible bal- 
loons and aeroplanes. "However," says Dr. 
Ford, "until the demand for airships is 
more urgent than at the present time, we 
will probably concentrate on automobiles, 
but don't for a moment think that should 
the demand arise we will not be perfectly 
ready to build as complete a line of air- 
ships as we now have in automobiles." 

Autos in Waterway Convention. — Ira 
M. Cobe, president of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club, has sent out a call for 1,000 
automobiles to be used on the afternoon 
of October 9 to show the waterway con- 
vention delegates around the city. The 
club sent out return postal cards to all the 
members, asking for the loan of their ma- 
chines, and half the required number have 
already been promised. During the con- 
vention the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce will have as its guests both William 
H. Taft and William J. Bryan. 

Again the Farmer. — Word comes 
from Manchester, Conn., that a farmer in 
that vicinity has been showing his neigh- 
bors that to farm it in these times one 
should own an automobile. This individual 
acquired an old touring car which he was 
able to fix up in shape to do all that he 
demanded of it and this year when the po- 
tato crop was gathered the other farmers 
carted them to cellars for storage, while he 
went them one better and hauled his to 
Hartford in about the same time they were 
spending storing theirs away. 

New Los Angeles-San Diego Record. 
— On September 23 L. D. Harvey, of the 
San Francisco branch of Thomas B. Jeff- 
ery & Company, lowered the record for 
the round trip of 335 miles between Los 
Angeles and San Diego by one hour and 
six minutes, making the distance in II hours 
and 22 minutes. Harvey used the same 
car, a Rambler model 34-A, that he used 
in his attempted record run between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles when he was 
held up for violating the speed laws. 

Firestone Company's Clever Plan. — 
All sorts of methods have been resorted to 
by the tire manufacturers to produce a tire 
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that would not skid, but it has been left to 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, of 
Akron, O., to make use of a very clever 
scheme which they claim makes the nearest 
approach to a non-skid tire on the market 
This new tire has the name "Firestone 
Non-skid" placed in raised letters around 
the body of the casing so that the name 
itself tends to prevent skidding. 

New Continental List.— The Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc Company has issued a 
booklet announcing a new schedule of 
prices, with considerable reductions from 
the former figures, which went into effect 
September 21. It also contains instruc- 
tions for the use of "Ready-Flated" tires 
and the handling of the removable rims. 
The Continental motto is still The great- 
est amount of mileage at the least tire 
expense." 

Still Another Use for a Car.— With a 
view to economy of a great deal of time, 
the head gardener, Charles E. Murray, at 
Washington University, St. Louis, pur- 
chased a Ford roadster to take the place 
of a horse which he had been using tor 
mowing the lawn. Hitching the mower on 
behind the machine he now does the worn 
of mowing the 130 acres in a few hours, 
while the horse took at least two days. 

Oakland Joins A. M. C. M. A-The 
latest recruit to the membership ot tne 
American Motor Car Manufacturers As- 
sociation is the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Pontiac, Mich., makers of tne 
Brush runabout. The officers of this com- 
pany are: President, E. M. Murphy; vice- 
president. A. P. Brush, and sales manager 
J. B. Ecclestone, of Buffalo. 

Continental Tires in India.-During 
the past three months a Stella car fitted 
with Continentals made a 5,000 mile tour 
in India, Malay Peninsula, China, and Java, 
over roads that had never been attempted 
before in an automobile. During the ent. re 
trip the tires were not touched once, ratter 
a remarkable experience under any Condi- 
tions. _ • TU. 

Louisville Will Have Tax.es.-Th 

success of the taxicab in many of the large 
cities has led John Roche, W. E. Coldway 
and L. K. Delph to organize a company 
which will maintain a serv ce . n Lo msvme. 
The new firm, the Louisville Taxicab Com 
pany, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000. 

Auto Service to Briarcliff.-A« MMtoj 
mobile coach service has been. inaugurate" 
between the Manhattan Ho el, New Yort 
City, and Briarcliff Lodge, in Westchester 
County. It is intended that the "rvice 
will be maintained throughout the Fan, 
two cars a day being run each way. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Oldsmobile, Philadelphia.-The Olds 
Motor Works, heretofore represen tea °y 
the Motor Shop,. 3I7-3I9 N °^, h S a 
street, Philadelphia, has """'Son 
branch house, which was put into ope ratio 
October 1. A portion of the newly W 
structure at 231-233 North Broad rtfth 
been secured, and. Billy iay'< d>, 
factory representative of the OldsmoDi 
the Philadelphia territory, has Deen 
pointed manager. This territory will '"cW , 

besides Eastern P^sy'r^'i'/District of 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, the D ls '" c Jj ew 
Columbia, and the southern haft™ w 
Jersey. Manager Taylor has sub - 
it is the policy of his company to open 
branches and agencies in all the pr ^ 
cities of this territory, and that w 1 
short time a regular factory branch wu. 
established in Pittsburgh. 
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Pope-Hartford, New York.— The sale 
of Pope-Hartfords in New York City is 
now in new hands. The Pope Manufac- 
turing Company has given the metropol- 
itan agency for its product to the Pope- 
Hartford Auto Company. The new agency 
has leased and is now in possession of the 
former quarters of the Wayne, at 1&53 
Broadway, near Sixty-first street. At the 
head of the concern is B. E. Holt, a gen- 
tleman of wide commercial experience, 
though not, however, previously associated 
with the automobile business. His asso- 
ciates, B. E. Fincke and C. A. Dickson, re- 
spectively treasurer and secretary, are well 
known to the industry through prominent 
connection with the local trade at New- 
ark, N. J. 

C. & J. — The newly organized Berro- 
din Rubber Company has purchased the 
Philadelphia Auto Tire & Rubber Company 
and its Buffalo branch, and will continue 
the G. & J. agencies in both cities. The 
Berrodin Company is about to be incor- 
porated. 

"E. M. F.," Philadelphia.— Foss & 
Hughes, northeast corner of Broad and 
Race streets, have acquired the Philadel- 
phia agency for the E. M. F. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

W. J. Smith ("Rambler Bill," so- 
called from his long connection with Ram- 
bler interests in Philadelphia) startled the 
Quaker City "Automobile Row" last week 
by announcing his resignation as manager 
of the local branch of Thomas B. Jeffery 
& Co. He had been identified with that 
company for nearly fourteen years. Mr. 
Smith has signed a contract with the Max- 
well-Briscoe Motor Company as district 
sales manager, with a distributing branch 
in Philadelphia and territory including 
Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Eastern Ohio, North Carolina, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Martin Gillet Gill, Sr., one of the most 
prominent automobile dealers in Baltimore, 
Md., recently died of heart failure at his 
home on Ridgewood avenue, Roland Park. 
He was a member of the Motor Car Com- 
pany, of which his son, Howard Gill, is 
the president. Mr. Gill was the owner of 
the first practical automobile to be brought 
to and operated in Baltimore. He also 
built and conducted the first auto garage in 
Baltimore, which was located on the site 
of the present motor car company at Mary- 
land and Mount Royal avenues. 

C. R. Mabley, who last year was man- 
ager of the importers' show at Madison 
Square Garden, and for many years iden- 
tified with the automobile industry, is now 
associated with the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers' Association in connection 
with the show which opens in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, on New 
Years eve. 

Richard Bacon, Jr., who, as manager 
of the Cleveland branch in Chicago, be- 
came well known to the trade, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Haynes 
Automobile Companv. with headquarters 
at Kokomo, Ind. Mr. Bacon succeeds C. 
B- Warren who is now representing 
Stearns interests in Western territory. 

Guy Vaughan, the well-known racing 

anver and mechanical expert of Wyckoff, 

Uiurch h Partridge, New York City, will 

?* r 7 . tms , week Miss Helen Knapp, a 

nf v ter £ f ¥ r and Mrs - J° h n A. Knapp, 
of New Rochelle. 

A. N. Jervis, familiar to the trade as 
a writer of automobile topics, has again 
»een appointed press agent of the automo- 



bile show to be held in Madison Square 
Garden under the auspices of the Licensee 
Association in January. 

J. E. Garnett, of the Monarch Motor 
Car Company, who has been in charge of 
Wichita, Kan., branch, has been transferred 
to Kansas City, Mo., and R. R. Hayes ap- 
pointed as his successor. 

E. Percy Noel and Temple Emery, Jr., 
formerly engaged in automobile and trade 
journalism, have joined forces in the es- 
tablishment of the Motor Press Bureau at 
304 N. Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. F. Kimball, of C. P. Kimball & Co., 
Chicago, the well-known body-builders, is 
rapidly recovering from the recent illness 
which overtook him in Paris. He sailed 
for home September 26. 

John Dorr, formerly with the Buick 
New York agency, is now assistant man- 
ager of the New York branch of the 
Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company. 

F. L. Thomas, who has been acting 
manager of the Franklin Company branch 
at 1450 Michigan avenue, Chicago, has 
been made permanent branch manager. 



OMAHA HdUSE IN AUTO TRADE. 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 28. — The Baum Iron 
Company, of this city, one of the largest 
and oldest concerns in the West engaged 
in the heavv hardware and carriage sup- 
ply trade, has entered the automobile in- 
dustry. It has just added to its business 
a new department, devoted exclusively to 
automobile supplies and accessories. At 
the head of the department is Eugene De 
Prez. Mr. De Prez is widely known to 
the motor car industry as the former sec- 
retary and manager of the Neustadt Au- 
tomobile and Supply Company, of St. 
Louis. 

The Baum Iron Company will give to its 
new department the advantage of branches 
in several cities and of a force of some 25 
traveling salesmen, who will push the 
poods handled by the new department. 



NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

The Wlllard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland, O. — Electricity has occasionally 
been used for automobile headlights and 
sidelights, but hitherto always with carbon 
filament bulbs. The advent of the tungsten 
lamp now makes it possible to electrically 
light an automobile very economically, as 
this type consumes less than one-half the 
energy of the usual carbon lamp — that is, 
about 1 1-4 watts per candle-power to 3 to 
3 1-2 watts for the carbon type. The fila- 
ment In the low-voltage tungsten lamp Is 
very strong and Its shape Is well adapted 
for use In automobile lamps: being made of 
heavy metal wire it will stand vibration with- 
out Injury. Five sizes of tungsten lamp 
bulbs, ranging from 4 to 25 candle-power, are 
listed in the Wlllard Storage Battery Com- 
pany's booklet, as well as two sizes of light- 
ing batteries, three sizes for ignition, and a 
"' ■■'i' - y. switches, etc. 

Nlles-Bement-Pond Company, New York 
City. — The results of fifty years' experience 
In the building of boring mills is shown in 
this catalogue, which describes the product 
of the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, O. A 
dozen sizes of mills are listed, from the 
comparatively modest 30-inch size to mon- 
sters of 20-foot swing. The latter, of course, 
are hardly applicable to automobile con- 
struction. The small sizes are specially 
adapted to heavy chucking work and offer 
many advantages for the rapid production 
of duplicate parts. Many conveniences, 
such as quick-change positive gear feeds, 
automatic feed stops and quickly operating 
back gearing, have been provided for in the 
design. All parts have been proportioned 
to take full advantage of high-speed tool 
steels. The catalogue is illustrated by a 
large number of photographs of the various 
sizes and types of mills, and is a handsome 
piece of work. 

The Wlnkley Company, Detroit, Mich. — 
Wlnkley oil hole covers and grease cups 
are known wherever automobiles are used 
and need no reconmmendation. A novelty. 



however, appears in the line of pressed 
metal grease cups. Many advantages are 
claimed for these over the ordinary types, 
as sheet metal permits lightness in con- 
struction with much greater strength. 
Castings are frequently spongy and are 
subject to flaws and sand holes. Pressed 
metal produces a perfect thread, both for the 
cap and for the stem. In placing them in 
position there is no danger of twisting off 
the stems and later no danger of their being 
broken off by accident while in use. The 
latest Wlnkley catalogue describes and lists 
these cups as well as the old lines of oiling 
devices. 

F. A. Brownell Motor Company,' Rochester, 

N. Y, — The Brownell automobile, marine and 
stationary motors are made in ten sizes of 
from 14 to 160 horse-power, with four, six 
and eight cylinders. There are two models, 
known as "plain top" and "overhead." The 
former has all valves in the head, actuated 
by push rods and walking beams from a 
camshaft in the usual position; but on the 
"overhead" type the camshaft is carried on 
the cylinder heads and actuates the valves 
directly. The Brownell catalogue describes 
and illustrates the various sizes and a'so 
gives a table of dimensions — a convenience 
many catalogue makers omit. The motors 
all appear to be solidly constructed and well 
adapted for heavy service. 

Anderson Forge & Machine Company. — 
This company has just brought out a new 
catalogue containing over 600 detail draw- 
ings of forgings which are used in the auto- 
mobile trade. They feel that this will help 
many manufacturers in their designing 
rooms and be a great time saver in making 
rough estimates for new work. A copy of 
this catalogue will be mailed to any manu- 
facturer on request to the company in De- 
troit, Mich., or the National Sales Corpora- 
tion, 296 Broadway, New York City. 

Gram-Logan Motor Car Company, Bowling 
Qreen, O. — This company's folder gives ad- 
vance Information of three models of com- 
mercial cars — a three-ton truck, a one and 
one-half-ton truck and a delivery wagon. 
The large car is equipped with a 40-horse- 
power water-cooled motor and the two small 
cars with a 20- horsepower air-cooled one. 
Bodies are interchangeable, and several 
styles are carried in stock to select from. 

National Brake and Clutch Company. — A 
new booklet has just been put out by the 
National Brake & Clutch Company, illus- 
trating the many uses of the cork insert. 
They show cuts of fifty different ways in 
which the cork Insert has been applied by 
them, and of special interest to the automo- 
bile user are their cork inserts for brakes 
and clutches as applied to the automobile. 

New Goodrich Price List.— The B. F. Good- 
rich Company has Issued its new price list 
of tires and rims for the year ending July 
15, 1909. The company Is also sending out 
with this new list a pamphlet, "The Light 
of the Glldden Tour," giving some of the ex- 
periences of the tourists who used Goodrich 
tires. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. — This company 
has just issued its advance catalogue de- 
scribing its 1909 models, the features Includ- 
ing the auxiliary exhaust, concentric valves, 
.spring suspension and transmission. 




William F. Wright, Springfield, Mass. 

The well-known vice-president of the Knox 
Automobile Company is an ardent autoist, 
and a driver of national reputation, having 
participated in several A. A. A. Tours for 
the Glldden Trophy. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 



Auto and Yacht Fire Extinguisher. — 

Many occurrences are on record of seri- 
ous damage being clone to automobiles and 
yachts because of fires which might have 
been greatly reduced if the owners had had 
the use of some good chemical fire ex- 





FIG. 2— EXTINGUISHER 
AND BRACKET. 



FIG. I — SHOWING METHOD OF FILLING. 

tinguisher. The Syracuse Chemical Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., is sell- 
ing a hand chemical extinguisher which it 
claims will in- 
stantly put out a 
gasoline or any 
other fire around 
an automobile. It 
has been designed 
especially for use 
on cars or yachts 
so that neither 
water nor rough 
roads can render 
it useless. Fig I 
shows the bottle 
holder which 
makes it unneces- 
sary to run the 
risk of burning 
the hands while 
recharging, and 
takes less time. 
This company 
claims to have 

eliminated in this new model all of the 
unreliable and impractical features which 
many chemical extinguishers possessed. 
There is no loose stopper to become cor- 
roded, no bottle to break, or plunger to 
operate ; any of which might render the 
extinguisher unreliable. The holder, shown 
in Fig. 2, being adjustable, can be readily 
fitted to any car or yacht. 

New Gasolene Can. — The Dover 
Stamping & Manufacturing Company, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has brought out an ex- 
tra heavy galvanized can especially made 
for gasoline, which it 
— ' claims has features 

making it very adapt- 
able to the use of au- 
tomobile owners. The 
distinctive point about 
this can is the facili- 
ty with which the 
gasoline may be 
poured without spill- 
ing, as the spout is 
made purposely very 
large. A tight screw 
cap is not only pro- 
vided on the top of 
the can, but one is 
fitted on the end of 
the spout to prevent 
evaporation. 
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NEW DOVER CAN. 



Unterberg and Helme Magneto. — 

The magneto shown herewith, manufac- 
tured by Unterberg and Helme, Durlach, 
Germany, is distinguished by a unique 
starting device which appears to obviate 
the difficulties often experienced in using 
a magneto without an accessory battery 
system. VV ith this device, the speed of ro- 
tation for the necessary half-turn of the 
starting crank has. no effect whatever upon 
the quality of the spark produced, and 
back-firing is made impossible by an auto- 
matic retard of the timing. 

The illustration shows the starting de- 
vice disassembled. L is the cover plate. 
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U. 4 H. MAGNETO COMPLETE. 

A, the steel driving disc, has been slipped 
off of the armature shaft C, on which it is 
normally free to turn; the bronze disc B, 
secured to the armature shaft, has also 
been dismounted. This disc B carries a 
coil spring around its circumference, one 
end being attached to B and the other to a 
pin on A; thus B and the armature are 
forced to follow A. The steel ball H is 
loose in the slot /. This ball projects be- 
hind B, and, as B rotates, strikes the fixed 
cam /. The other side of the ball is held 
up firmly against the obstruction by the 
disc A, so that B is blocked and cannot 
turn further. A, however, continues to 
rotate, putting the connecting spring under 
an increased tension, until the radial de- 
pression in A comes onnosite the steel ball. 
The ball immediately drops into the depres- 
sion, freeing B, which turns with a sudden 
jerk until it catches up with A again. Of 
course, the armature is arranged so that 



the short, swift movement of B carries it 
over the sparking point, and generates a> 
strong a current as if the magneto was 
turning at its maximum speed. The ar- 
rangement is also such that this sparking 
point is past the dead center of the crank. 
When the motor reaches a speed of 6o 
r. p. m., the ball is held by centrifugal 
force in the outer part of the slot /, and 
no longer engages the cam /. The drive 
is then direct and constant. The magneto 
itself is of the usual type with double ar- 
mature winding, generating a high-tension 
current without the use of a separate spark 
coil. The timer, condenser and distributor 
are mounted on the rear end, and, with 
a few exceptions, follow the standard de- 
sign. The "U. & H." magneto is handled 
in this country by the J. S. Bretz Company, 
Times Building, New York. 



Gauge and Strainer Combined^-The 

Central Brass and Fixture Company, of 
Springfield, O., has placed on the market 
the Puritan combined gasoline gauge and 
strainer, which should be useful to owners 
of automobiles as a means of keeping their 
gasoline suonly to the carbureter free from 
dirt and water, besides showing the driver 





PURITAN GAUGE AND STRAINER. 

at all times the amount of gasoline left in 
the tank. The gauge glass has a red 
ball which floats on the top of the column 
of gasoline showing the height in the tan« 
at a glance, as the length of the gauge is 
made according to the depth of the tank 
on each car. In the sectional drawing is 
shown a general arrangement with gasoline 
connections made. This clearly shows the 
route of the gasoline from the tanit, 
through the chamois strainer, and on to 
the carbureter. At the top of the strainer 
compartment is a small opening for tne 
gasoline into the gai>K e 
glass, and at the bottom 
a drain cock for drawing 
off gasoline at any time. 
The manufacturers funrnr. 
these spaces complete, ready 
to be attached bv the owner 
himself. 
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BRITAIN'S 4-INCH RACE WON BY NAPIER-BUILT CAR 



DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN, Sept. 24.— The "four-inch" race, 
run off here to-day, was won by Watson on a Hutton car — 
a product of the Napier factory. Second and third places were 
taken by Darracqs, driven respectively by Lee Guiness and 
George. The three leaders all finished within five minutes. 

This race was the fourth of the Tourist Trophy contests and 
is also, in all probability, the last road racing event to be held 
in the United Kingdom. Its name was derived from the fact 
that the cylinder bore was limited to 4 inches for a four-cylin- 
der engine, and all the competing cars, save a touring Rover 
entered by its owner, have their cylinders bored out to the limit. 
. As might be expected, there is big variation in the lengths of 
stroke adopted ; the smallest, inches, being found on the Cal- 
thorpes, while the longest known stroke is the 7% inches of the 
Darracqs. The reason for uncertainty in this last respect is 
that the stroke of the winning Hutton is not publicly known, but 
it is said to be between 7 and 8 inches. Curiously enough, the 
winning car was not considered to stand as good a chance as 
its two stable companions, which had several special features. 



The winner's time was 6 hrs. 43 niin. 5 sec. for the 340 miles; 
an average of 50% miles per hour. This may seem disappoint- 
ingly low in view of the fact that some of the cars, and particu- 
larly the Huttons, have shown themselves capable of almost 90 
miles per hour on a straight run, but it must be remembered that 
the Isle of Man circuit is not at all adapted for fast work and 
that its 38 miles includes 10 miles of climbing, 4 miles of which 
averages 1 in 10. 

The dangers of the course for high speed work were well shown 
up ui practice spins. Of the more serious mishaps, some five 
days ago the Coventry Humber ran off the road at a corner and 
the resulting damage was not fully repaired in time, thus preventing 
the realization of the excellent performance expected from this 
car. Similarly, much disappointment was caused by the over- 
turning of Cupper's Metallurgique car on Monday last. The 
mechanic was badly hurt, but both Cupper and the car were 
patched up to run in the race. These Metallurgique cars, three 
of which were entered, are admittedly the most powerful in the 
race, and reliable power tests at the factory showed that the 




One of the Most Picturesque Parts of the Isle of Man Course, Balllg Bridge, on the Way to Glen Helen. 
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at Ramsey late last night. The two Berliets failed to materialize 
this morning, and hence but thirty-five cars faced the starter at 
Willaston at g o'clock. Of these cars, fifteen were foreign built 
and the remainder British. No American car was entered; in 
fact, the sole American entries in all four races were the two 
Whites which ran in the 1005 event. 

Although numbered "2," Watson's victorious Hutton was the 
first to be sent off, for the touring Rover, which had been allotted 
first place, was by kind consent of its owner relegated to the 
tail end of the procession — so that it might cause as little obstruc- 
tion as possible. At half-minute intervals the remainder were 
sent off, after which the big crowd settled down to watch for 
the first arrival. 

Victorious Hutton Not Fastest on First Round. 

Forty-five minutes after the start Watson came past, followed 
closely by the Arrol-Johnston, driven by Roberts, and Guiness' 



Welghlng-in the Arrol- Johnson, Driven by Resta. 

maximum output touched 100 horsepower at 2,200 revolutions — 
surely an extraordinary power for so small an engine. 

The weather to-day has been as good as could be desired, and 
the recent rains effectually laid all dust. Of the forty cars orig- 
inally entered, the two special Rovers could not be completed 
in time, and the better of the two Thornycrofts was smashed up 





General View of the Start and Finish. 




No. 20 Metallurglque Leading Past Hlllsbury. 



Big Score Board of the Four-Inch Race. 

Darracq. the order of starting being maintained. The iastesi 
time for this lap was made by George, whose Darracq averaged 
just 50 miles an hour. Subsequent laps showed an all-round 
increase of speed and the winner's average for the whole distance 
showed better than the fastest performance for lap one. 

Of the unfortunates, Stirling quickly ran his Hutton into a wall 
at Ballacraine, luckily without personal injury; and in similar 
manner the Picard Pictet tried conclusions with the Quarter 
bridge. Fortunately this car was, like the majority of its fellow 
competitors, fitted with Rudge-Whitworth detachable wire wheels, 
and by fitting two new wheels and repairing a front spring, i< 
was soon on the road again. 

At the end of the second and third rounds Watson still held 
his own, but on the fourth lap both the Arrol-Johnston and 
George's Darracq finally managed to pass him after so long a 
struggle. The other two Arrol-Johnstons had both dropped out. 
line through engine trouble, and the second, driven by Resta. 
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with a seized-up clutch. War- 
wick Wright's Metallurgique 
was also withdrawn. 

The end of the fifth lap 
showed that Watson had 
dropped back again to fourth 
place, Tuck's Beeston Huniber 
taking third position. Seeing 
how matters stood, the Liver- 
|K>ol man did his utmost, and 
at the end of the sixth circuit 
had won back to second place, 
coming between Guiness and 
George on the so-consistent 
Darracqs. 

Meanwhile the list of troubles 
had increased. Lewis's Deasy 
broke its crankshaft, but a new- 
one was refitted on the road — 
I hough surely a crankshaft is 
rather an unusual "spare" to 
carry in a race. The De Dion 
made rather a bad debut, and a 
seized-up clutch caused Stocks 
to give up at Ramsey. Both 
Beeston Huinbers also withdrew. 

At the commencement of the eighth lap Watson led, with the 
two Darracqs not half a minute behind. These three cars con- 
tinually passed and repassed until, as the final round was com- 
menced, it was seen, with great excitement, that George was two 
minutes ahead of Watson, who, in turn, had two minutes' advan- 
tage over Guiness. 

At 3 44 a car was signaled and quickly Watson drew up at the 
finishing line — not yet certain of victory. The minutes passed 
and Guiness' Darracq arrived, nearly five minutes behind Watson. 

George was still absent when the elapsed time had run out and 
Watson was declared the winner. Just as the result was posted 
up the missing Darracq roared up, taking second place, two min- 
utes behind the winning car. It appears that at Glen Helen 
George found his carbureter on fire, and six valuable minutes 
were lost in repairing the damage done. 

Although record time was made from this point to the finish, 
it was impossible for the Darracq to win back so much, and 
so, for a fourth time, a British car has been victorious in the 
Tourist Trophy race. 

Truly George deserves to be called unlucky, for in the race 
of two years ago his Argyll fin- 
ished second but was disqualified 
through loss of ballast on road. 

The fourth to finish was the 
Calthorpe, driven by Porter— 
the lowest-powered car in the 
race— at an average of 46 miles 
an hour. The only others to 
complete before the time limit 
were the second Thornycroft 
and the Vinot. 




No. 7 Metallurgique Pursued by No. 15 Hutton, the Winning Car. 



ered 10 times. The winner's time was 4 hours, 4 minutes and 50 
seconds, an average of 38 1-2 miles per hour. The race was 
singularly devoid of accidents. It is interesting to note that all 
the competing machines except three were fitted with high-tension 
magneto systems. 



BRITISH TRADE TIRED OF RACING. 

Douglas, I. O. M., Sept. 23. — Two interesting races were on 
the program for to-day: the contest for the Henry Edmunds 
trophy over a 4-mile climb up Snaefell, and the Graphic trophy 
straightaway race of 5 miles near Foxdale. Both of these events 
were open to standard touring cars of power not exceeding 40 
horsepower by R. A. C. rating, but as only four entries were re- 
ceived for each race the R. A. C. decided to cancel them. 

The opinion, both of the general public and of the representa- 
tive trade bodies, is entirely against the continuance of road 
events, whether in the form of races or of timed hill climbs, and 
hence it is extremely probable that to-morrow's Tourist trophy 
contest will be the last of its kind to be held. 



THE AUTO CYCLE RACE. 

Douglas, I. O. M., Sept. 22 — 
The third annual race held by 
the Auto Cycle Club of Great 
Britain for a miniature of the 
Tourist Trophy, was won to- 
day by Marshall on a 3 1-2- 
horsepower Triumph. The com- 
petitors were divided into two 
sections, the single-cylinder class 
having 15 starters, and the 
multicylinder class 20 starters. 
A 16-mile course was cov- 




No. 12 Deasy and No. 14 S. C. A. T. Rounding Klrkmlchael Corner. 
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Down This Homestretch Past the Paddock to the Finish the Drivers Made Their Grandstand Plays. 

SIMPLEX SCORES IN BRIGHTON'S BRUTAL "24" HOUR 



AFTER one of the fiercest fought struggles in the whole his- 
tory of long-distance track racing, and most destructive 
to men and machines as well, a 50-hoursepower, four-cylinder 
Simplex, entered by the Palmer & Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and driven by George Robertson and Frank Lescault, 
evolved as winner of the 24-hour race promoted by the Motor 
Racing Association at the Brighton Beach mile course last Friday 
and Saturday. A 50-horsepower, six-cylinder Lozier, nominated 
by Harry A. Lozier and piloted by Michener, Mulford and Cobe, 
which won the 24-hour race run a fortnight before over the 
same course, was second. A 72-horsepower, six-cylinder Thomas 
Flyer, named by Harry S. Houpt Company, with Roberts, 
Salzman and Winters for its crew, finished third. 

The three first cars all beat the previous world's record for a 
mile track of 1,107 miles, set up by Mulford and Cobe and the 
Lozier "six" in the former race— the Simplex, with a score of 
1,177 miles and an average of 49 miles an hour; the Lozier, with 
1,125 m >' es ana " 46.83 average, and the Thomas with 46.45 average. 
The following cars showed hour scores of 50 miles and over: 
Simplex, 57; Stearns, 57; Renault, 55; Lozier, 54; Zust, 53; 
Thomas "Six," 52; Fiat, 52; Cleveland, 50; Allen-Kingston, 50. 

A 45-horsepower Renault, entered by Paul LaCroix and driven 
by Louis Strang and Charles Basle, the latter a racing pilot 
several years ago for H. L. Bowden's then famous Mer- 
cedes, figured prominently in the race for 17 hours, 
but was forced to retire the next hour 
owing to a broken connecting rod. It 
evolved as the one imminently serious dis- 
putant of the premiership of the Simplex in 
the race. It led, in fact, from the third to 
the twelfth hour, both inclusive, and inci- 
dentally took unto itself new records at all 
these points. At the end of the hour previ- 
ous to its withdrawal it had a score of 851 
miles, as against the previous record of 705 
miles in 17 hours, with an average per hour 
of 50 miles. 

In the battle of the tires, the Michelin 
carried off first honors, second place falling 
to the Continental, and the third car having 
for its equipment the Diamond. 

Among those who like to see the honors 
of the racing game well distributed and 
perseverance receive at last its reward, the 
victory of the Simplex was a popular one. 
Charles A Singer, its entrant, was warmly 
congratulated. He has been a liberal sup- 
porter of racing, but until this race had not 
landed the winner of an important event. 




Robertson and Simplex 



The Simplex was originally the creation of Smith o: Mabley. It 
has participated in one or more Vanderbilt Cup contests, and was 
a contender in the Briarcliff. Not a little of the ill-luck of the 
game, heretofore, has been its lot and kept from it a noteworthy 
victory. Its performance in the present race was most impressive. 
It ran like clockwork and seemed to have no end of speed. 

The performances of Louis Strang and George Robertson, who 
are to have prominent mounts in the Vanderbilt, the former on 
Paul LaCroix's Renault and the latter at the wheel of A. L. 
Riker's Locomobile, were closely watched. Strang lost none 
of the reputation he made as winner of the Savannah and Briar- 
cliff cups by his consistent work, and Robertson displayed, in ad- 
dition to his determined fighting qualities, a continence that he 
lias not shown before and is highly encouraging for his future 
success at the wheel. George Salzman and Charles Basle, too. 
other Vanderbilt drivers, piloted their mounts in heady fashion. 
It was more than once remarked by those that witnessed Mon- 
tague Roberts' magnificent stern chase of the Lozier that the 
Vanderbilt would be a gainer were he once more to be at the 
wheel of one of its cars. By way of a pardonable grandstand 
play, Barney Oldfield was at the wheel of the luckless Stearns for 
an hour or two. Barney, however, had done some long-distance 
driving before in the Briarcliff. 

One fatality in the killing of a special policeman in 
the pursuit of his duty on the track and an unusual 
number of rather serious accidents to the 
drivers, marred the sport. In the third hour 
of the race, T. F. Fickett, a special police- 
man employed by the promoters, started w 
cross the track from the field stand to the 
paddock, some say in pursuit of some boys 
encroaching on the track. Four cars were 
approaching almost abreast from around the 
turn at the head of the homestretch. Ac- 
cording to Robertson's immediate report of 
the affair to the officials, Fickett was first 
struck by him, then by the Stearns, and then 
by the Cleveland. He was taken to the hos- 
pital tent, where it was found that he had 
both arms and the right leg fractured, four 
ribs broken, and concussion of the brain. He 
died the next afternoon at the Coney Island 
Reception Hospital. Upon his death Robert- 
son was placed under technical arrest, though 
not put in custody. 

In trying to dodge Fickett, the Simplex 
swerved into the Stearns and broke the left 
front frame member. Pieces were sent for 
to New York and inserted so that the 
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uatched-up car appeared again on the track early the next mom 
ng. The frame was further patched up to enable Oldfield t<' 
drive it for an hour or two on Saturday evening. The car had 
been making a good showing, holding fourth place in both the 
first and second hours, with scores of 50 and 100 miles. 

Smashing of Machines Began Early. 

The smashing of machines had begun, however, before ihe race 
had even started. At dusk following the af:ernoon sprints, sev- 
eral cars came out on the course for trial spins. The Garford 
had forced its way on the track against rules, so says Tom 
Moore, and was ordered by him back into the paddock. It turned 
and ran up the course toward the camp's entrance gate. Just then 
Michener, who was rounding the turn with the four-cylinder 
Lozier at full speed, ran into the Garford. The results of the 
collision made it impossible for either car to start in the races. 
The frame and rear axle of the Lozier were sprung and its left 
rear wheel torn off. Two wheels were smashed nn^the Gar- 
ford and its frame was put out of commission. '. '- 

A long list of mishaps followed to oilier cars aiutyiien that 
will bear detailing at once that the story of the race "itself may 
lie reached and told without such unpleasant interpolations. 
The accidents must be told, however, since they accouni'^for prac- 
tically only half of the 12 starters in reality surviving^Mie strug- 
gle to the end. 

At the 190th mile, the Lozier with Harry Cobe at its wheel, 
was hit in the rear by a pursuing car. The collision turned the 
Lozier around and headed it for the fence; one beam broke 
the steering wheel, while another beam went between Cobe's 
legs, and through the cushion, dented the gas tank and bent the 
frame in front. In a couple of minutes Cobe was again under 
way, driving with but two spindles in his steering wheet: 

Between 2 and 3 o'clock on Saturday morning there was a per- 
fect holocaust of disasters. At 2:35 o'clock Renault, No. 14, 
with Julian Bloch at the wheel, at the first turn had a tire blow- 
out, which hurled the car into the fence and upset it. The upset 
and a fire that resulted made of the car almost a heap of junk. 
Bloch was rather badly burned about the face in attempting to 
quell the flames. Five minutes later the Zust in trying to avoiil 
the Renault wreck blew out a tire and ran into the fence oppo 
site. It was so badly battered that a new front axle, a new 
wheel and a new radiator had to be put in. When it was thought 
to be ready to run, the magneto, was found to be wrong, and 
the motor could not be timed. 

About this time the Cleveland also hit the fence 25 feet be- 
yond. The fence rail passed through the radiator and the rear 
twin cylinders were so badly injured that a new motor and 
radiator had to be inserted. Then, after running for three miles, 
trouble developed in the transmission. A new one was put in. 

The Fiat had to retire at 3:30 a. m., owing to the connecting 
rod breaking, through lack of oil. Practically the same cause 
put the Strang Renault out of the race, also with a broken con- 
necting rod. The temptation to run without replenishing fuel 
proved fatal, it will be remembered, in the last race to the 
Allen-Kingston and the Simplex. Mr. LaCroix, however, says 
that the Renault's oil feed broke. 

At 7:15 a. m. the Acme, at the upper turn, had a right rear 
tire blow out and skidded in the sand into the fence. It smashed 
a wheel and so deranged the motor that the car was withdrawn. 
At 8:15 a. m. the six-cylinder Thomas's right rear tire blew 
out and turned the car through the hole in the fence made 
by the Lozier. Though the post was cut off, the machine was not 
injured. Roberts jumped to the seat and relieved Salzman. 

On Saturday afternoon the Garford, having replaced the en- 
tire rear construction broken in its collision with the Lozier be- 
fore the race started, returned for a run to the finish, but soon 
had to retire owing to its clutch having burned out. 

Toward the close of the race the hiatus of accidents was 
brought to an end by the Zust, whose pilot was T. W. Post, for- 
merly connected with the automobile tire industry and known 10 
the old cycle contingent as cycling editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
It ran into the fence on the backstretch. Charles Brown, the 




Acme After Its Drive Through the Fence. 

mechanic, was thrown out and had his arm broken. Mechanics 
and drivers of other cars, which dove through the fence, received 
scratches, cuts, and bruises that do not need cataloguing. 
The race, thntte-h far bigger, finer, and more tilled with thrilU 




Down and Out Renault Looked Forlorn. 

than the first one, was not the money winner that the initial 
meet was. The attendance at the curtain-raising sprints on Fri- 
day afternoon and during the early afternoon of Saturday suf- 
fered badly by comparison with that at the last meet. Nor . was 
the opening night attendance nearly so large. The weather, 




Tire Repairing Interested Camp Hangers-on. 

however, had much to do with the latter, for an icy wind that 
chilled all hands to the marrow swept across the field from the 
north. Still there was a good, big crowd of six or seven thou- 
sand well wrapped in coals, sweaters, and furs on hand. On 
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Some of the Faces the Flashlight Revealed. 




Robertson and Boys That Helped Him Win. 

Saturday the weather moderated and a crowd of perhaps 12.000 
saw the wind up. 

The M. R. A. made noteworthy improvements in the excellent 
arrangements of the meet. There was much added lighting. A 
praiseworthy taximeter scoring system was installed that showed 
the standing of the cars at all times. Each car had its own board 
and scorer, the figures being changed by "spools." More beds 
than before were installed in the dormitory. It is respectfully 
suggested, however, to the management that in future admission 
badges to the "sleeping" room be confined to the officials and 
newspaper men, for whose comfort the dormitory was arranged 
at considerable expense, and that its privileges be denied to scor- 
ers and minor officials, made up largely of young men preferring 
a noisy night of fun to the sleep sought by the tired judges, 
timers, and scribes, rendered impossible by the noisy antics of the 
effervescent youths aforesaid. 

On the pretense of awaiting repairs to the Garford that would 
make it possible for Mr. Hurlbert's car to compete, the start of 
the 24-hour race was delayed until 8:45 o'clock. At the shriek 
of the signaling horn, George Robertson made a quick jump anil 
had sneaked across to the pole on the first turn with the Simplex 
before the other pilots knew just what had happened. He raced 
down the backstretch in the lead, followed by "Monty" Roberts 
in the Thomas "Six" and Laurent in the steams. This trio not 
only finished the first lap in this order, but kept it for 5 
miles. Then Roberts sprinted to the fore and led at 10 miles 
in 1 1 .32. In the early sprinting, however, the Simplex had been 
showing miles in 58 seconds. Roberts led at 20 miles, also in 
22:23. Then Robertson went to the head and got a firm grip on 
the lead, and in the meanwhile Strang had worked through the 
ruck into second place. The simplex made 25 miles in 27 133 
and 5° miles in 54:31. 

Order at End of First Hour 

■ The order at the end of the first hours was : Simplex, Strang, 
Lozier, Stearns, Roberts, Fiat. The same order exactly ruled at 
the end of the second hour. There was a gap of 12 miles be- 
tween the leaders and the pursuing bunch. Thus early the •chaff 
had been winnowed from the wheat, and the likely leaders 
separated from those with but one or two exceptions with any 



chances of figuring otherwise than as mere "also rans" in such 
fast company as this pacemaking sixtettc. 

The promises of a knockout pace that should dispose of the 
weaker brethren early in the struggle were, indeed, being ful- 
filled. Robertson set a terrific clip with the Simplex, 55 miles 
the first hour and 107 the second, as against 52 and 101, the for- 
mer figures. All this time Strang was hanging on like grim 
death with the Renault, with the record-holding and victorious 
Lozier chasing swiftly at their heels. 

In the third hour Strang went to the fore, and the Lozier got 
by the Simplex also. The next hour, however, the Simplex be- 
came the runner up and "Monty" Roberts supplanted Mulford as 
pursuer. It was a stubborn all night and early morning struggle 
with the Renault setting the pace for the Simplex, and the Lozier 
and Thomas alternating as pursuers. In the fifth hour the Fiat 
had forced itself into third place, and was beginning to look 
dangerous, when its connecting-rod calamity came and put it 
out of the running. 

The thirteenth hour proved a luckless one for Strang, for 
while the Renault was in camp, the Simplex secured the lead thai 
it never lost to the finish. From that point on the French car 
got no nearer the American machine than 3 miles; was at times 
10 miles behind, but, as a rule, but five measly little miles to the 
bad that a stop for a tire or oil could wipe out. 

The excitement of the race between Renault and Simplex and 
Strang and Robertson was at its height, when the Renault, in 
the eighteenth hour, turned into the paddock and word came 
that its connecting rod had broken and that it was out of 
the race altogether. The disappointment of the crowd was keen 
and the sympathy for the popular French sportsman was general. 
Then attention was turned to an equally stubborn duel that was 
in progress between Michener and Mulford in the Lozier and 
Roberts and Winter in the Thomas for second and third money, 
for Robertson had an hour margin and only had to keep up a 




Night Scene from Grandstand Was Weird. 
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Renault Leading Simplex Into Homestretch Pursued by Thomas on the Pole and Lozler Outside. 



fairly fast clip and take no chances to win out comparatively easy. 
This he did, but with the exit of the Renault and the slowing 
'lown of the Simplex all hopes of a 1,200 miles score and a 50 
miles an hour average were abandoned. Up to the withdrawal 
of the Renault the pace set had been a bit faster than a half 
century an hour. 

Roberts in endeavoring to close the I o-mile gap that separated 
the Thomas from the Lozier furnished the excitement of the 
wind up. His game chase made him a favorite with the crowd. 
Roberts got as close as four miles to Michener in the twenty- 
third hour. It was this desperate sprinting to catch up, how- 
ever, that put him ahead of the old figures and in the trio of 
record breakers. A half an hour before the finish the referee 
ordered the Stearns and Zust off the course under the rule per- 
mitting the barring of contestants that had no chance to win and 
might interfere with or endanger the other contestants. 

"Barn-Stormers" Won Short Events. 

The feature race of Friday afternoon's curtain raising pro- 
gram was the 50-mile free-for-all. It had for starters the Bar 
ney Oldfield-Charley Soules combination, driving six and four- 
cylinder Stearns stock cars, respectively; Harry Kirkpatrick. 
Hotchkiss; Harry Roux, Mercedes; Steinwitz, Mercedes, and 
Ray Howard, Palmer & Singer. It was an easy one-two win 
for the "barn-stormers" and the Stearns, Barney winning in the 
excellent time of 50:42, with Soules second in 51:344-5; Roux 
third in 52:06, and the Palmer & Singer fourth in 54:46. 

That Oldfield had lost none of his popularity with New York- 
ers was evidenced by his cordial greeting when he appeared with 
a linen duster, the inevitable cigar, and his Stearns "six" t<> 
face the starter for the five miles for six-cylinder cars. He 
greatly pleased the grandstand by making a runaway of it by a 
quarter of a mile in 5:202-5, despite the fact that he mistook the 



checkered last lap banner for the finish flag and had to be told 
to go on when he slowed down. His time for four miles was 
j :52. Harry Kirkpatrick in a Hotchkiss stock car was second, 
and Ray Howard in a Palmer & Singer third. 

The Fiat pair had a try against Christie's mile track record of 
54 seconds. George Robertson, in the Tornado, scored 58 sec- 
onds and Ralph De Palma succeeded on the Cyclone with a mile 
in 52 2-5 seconds. In a match between these two at 10 miles, the 
Cyclone was cut loose and won in 0 :4s, the Tornado having 
stopped in the fourth mile owing to a broken gasoline lead. 



PENALIZATIONS FIRST DAY OF CHICAGO RUN. 

Chicago, Oct. 6. — The 1,000 miles four-day reliability test of 
the Chicago Motor Club started this morning, and at the close 
of the first day's run of 262 miles over the Kenosha- Janesville- 
Rochelle circuit thirteen of the seventeen contesting cars still 
had perfect scores. Of the four that were penalized, the Max- 
well two-cylinder touring car experienced cabureter trouble, 
water getting into the mixture, which cost 24 points to correct. 
The No. 3 Mason was penalized 66 points for oiler trouble, while 
the Studebaker touring car lost a pin out of its differential, 
causing it to be laid up at Janesville. Its penalty has not as yet 
been announced, but it is the intention to start again to-mor- 
row. The Reliable Dayton buggy had not reported at a late 
hour to-night. The other thirteen cars have perfect scores as 
follows: No. 4 Mason, Apperson Model O, Midland, Pierce 
Arrow roadster, Haynes roadster, Premier roadster, Rainier, the 
two Whites, Franklin, Haynes touring car. Marmon. and Pierce 
Arrow big six touring car. 

Two of the entrants were scratched, the Knox because of nol 
having a driver and the Premier touring car because it did not 
arrive in time from Kansas City. 





Paul LaCroU, Strang (head turned), Basle (left). 



There Were Very Busy Times In Tlretown. 
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THE TABULAR STORY OF THE 24-HOUR RACE, HELD OCTOBER 1-2, AT BRIGHTON BEACH RACE TRACK. 



.V». CAR Drivers 1 
I, SIMPLEX 55 

Robertson, Lescault. 
2 LOZIER 51 

Mulford, Cobe, Mitchener 

8 THOMAS 49 

Roberts, Winter, Salzman, 

11 ALLEN-KINGSTON -12 

Lanwell, Rippigill, Pepperdav. 

9 CLEVELAND 43 

Chevrolet, Miller, 'McMann. 
5 RENAULT 54 

Strang, Basle. 
4 STEARNS 50 

Laurent, Marquis. Oldfield. 
15 ZUST 46 

Post and Natien. 
7 ACME 3S 

Patschke and Rodgers. 
1 FIAT 48 

De Palma, Capra and Hawlev. 
14 RENAULT 43 

Bloch and Clement. 

12 THOMAS 35 

Martin and Blancharrl 

10 GARPORD 

Youn*; and Doty. 
Old Record 52 



1 S 4 f « 7 6 t 10 11 II II U U « IT 

107 143 198 255 302 350 401 454 508 559 612 658 710 761 810 856 
101 153 191.228 279 329 381 414 468 513 562 611 650 702 742 791 

99 151 193 23:> 286 329 374 423 470 516 565 600 650 690 738 786 
74 91 94 128 148 185 237 287 328 372 413 451 495 533 579 615 
88 137 187 231 263 263 263 263 266 266 266 267 311 347 361 392 

105 158 211 265 305 356 408 455 506 558 613 655 705 758 802 857 

100 131 131 131 131 131 131 184 241 254 254 255 268 268 268 268 
52 82 121 174 217. 217 217 217 217 217 217 217 217 228 232 269 
62 84 109 143 184 204 233 245 293 309 Withdrawn 

99 167 185 237 283 303 Broke connecting rod ; withdrawn 
83 123 176 221 255 Overturned and destroyed by fire 
35 70 116 158 177 179 188 205 206 Withdrawn 



18 19 90 91 99 33 M 

903 949 992 1,041 1,0861.131 1.17! 

840 888 933 981 1.031 1.075 1. 125 

837 877 928 973 1,022 1.0711.115 

660 710 750 796 827 874 90! 

437 475 S13 543 583 625 all 
888 Broke connect'g rod; withdrew 

287 339 383 429 480 509 51'/ 

285 308 333 370 396 421 



43 47 Withdrawn 

101 146 193 245 294 332 380 423 465 515 563 616 664 706 755 803 849 883 928 977 1016 1.0601.10! 



THE STRUGGLE FOR THE LEAD. 



HOW NEW 24-HOUR RECORD SLATE READS. 



Hour First Miles 

1 Simplex 55 

2 Simplex 107 

3 Renault 158 

4 Renault 211 

5 Renault 265 

6 Renault 305 

7 Renault 356 

8 Renault 408 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



455 
506 
558 
613 
658 



Renault. 
Renault. 
Renault. . 
Renault. . 
Simplex. . 

Simplex 710 

Simplex 761 

Simplex 810 

Simplex 856 

Simplex 903 

Simplex 949 

Simplex 992 

Simplex 1.041 

Simplex 1,086 

Simplex 1,131 

Simplex 1.177 



Second 
Renault. . 

Renault 105 

Lozier 153 

Simplex 198 

Simplex 2S5 

Simplex 297 

Simplex 345 

Simplex 396 

Simplex. .... 449 

Simplex 503 

Simplex 554 

Simplex 607 

Renault 655 

Renault . 
Renault. 
Renault. 

Renault 851 

Renault 888 

Lozier 888 

Lozier 933 

Lozier 981 

Lozier 1 031 

Lozier 1,075 

Lozier 1,125 



Miles 
54 



705 
758 
802 



Third 
Lozier. . . . 
Lozier. . . . 
Simplex. . 
Thomas. . 

Fiat 

Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Lozier. . . . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Lozier. . . . 
Lozier. . . . 
Lozier. . . . 
Lozier. . . . 
Lozier. . . 
Lozier. . . . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas. . 
Thomas.. 



Former 

Miles Record 
51 52 



101 
143 
193 
237 
286 
329 
381 
423 
470 
516 
565 
611 
650 
702 
742 
791 
840 
877 
923 
973 



101 
146 
193 
24S 
294 
332 
380 
423 
465 
513 
565 
616 
664 
70S 
755 
803 
840 
883 
928 
972 



1.022 1,016 
1.071 1,060 
I. IIS 1.107 



Hour, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS ' 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24. ., 



New 
Record 
55 
•' 107 

158 

211 

265 

305 

356 

408 

455 

508 

S59 

613 

658 

710 

761 

810 

856 

903 

949 

992 
1,041 
1,086 
1,131 
1.177 



Simplex, 
Simplex, 
Renault, 
Renault, 
Renault, 
Renault, 
Renault, 
Renault, 
Renault, 
Simplex. 
Simplex, 
Renault, 
Simplex, 
Simplex, 
Simplex, 
Simplex, 
Simplex. 
Simplex, 
Simplex, 
Simplex, 
Simplex. 
Simplex, 
Simplex, 
Simplex, 



Old 
Rnord 

Robertson and Lescault 51 

Robertson and Lescault 101 

Strang and Basle 14fi 

Strang and Basle • m 

Strang and Basle J» 

Strang and Basle • 294 

Strang and Basle 1^* 

Strang and Basle » 

Strang and Basle *» 

Robertson and Lescault 465 

Robertson and Lescault 515 

Strang and Basle *> 

Robertson and Lescault "1° 

Robertson and Lescault 

Robertson and Lescault 706 

Robertson and Lescault 7» 

Robertson and Lescault ™j 

Robertson and Lescault °49 

Robertson and Lescault °™ 

Robertson and Lescault 

Robertson and Lescault 

Robertson and Lescault MW» 

Robertson and Lescault J<°™ 

Robertson and Lc«cault 



BAY STATE ENDURANCE TIE FINALLY CALLED A DRAW 



BOSTON, Oct. 3.— The endurance test of the Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association, which started as a twenty-four hour 
endurance run, but which developed into a contest of over 1,600 
miles and the hardest test ever given motor cars in this country, 
was concluded Thursday evening when the three cars, which for 
eight days had survived every task set for them and had re- 
tained perfect scores to the end, were withdrawn by their own- 
ers with the consent of the committee. 

These cars are the Franklin and Studebaker tourers and the 
Shawmut runabout. The Franklin was driven by Carris of 
Transcontinental and Glidden tour fame, and Burns; the Stude- 
baker by W. G. Jones, and the Shawmut by Harold Church. 
When they were withdrawn they had covered 1,607 miles without 
an adjustment, repair, or replacement, and had made every con- 
trol on time, their scheduled running time being about ninety 
hours and their actual running time considerably less. ' Having 
given this demonstration of reliability, the owners of the cars, 
the Franklin Automobile Company, Studebaker Automobile 
Company, and Shawmut Motor Company, respectively, felt that it 
was useless to continue the contest, as the cars were in first-class 
shape and apparently could keep on indefinitely. The committee 
had already set up the running schedule to tlte limit allowed by 
law and had selected as bad roads as it was possible 10 find, in- 
cluding mountain grades, sandy and rough going; the cars had 
been driven in blinding dust and in thick mud. and there seemed 
nothing more within reason that they could be called upon to 
accomplish. 

Of the twenty-one cars that started, sixteen were penalized, 
but the penalties in only five cases can be chargable to structural 
or mechanical trouble. In the other cases such things as dust 



clogging the carbureter, gasoline failing to feed on a long hill »' 
owing to the position of the cars caused motors to stall ami 
points to be scored against the machines. Two cars were put oui 
by broken wheels, one of the Overlands suffering this misfortune 
near the end of the original run, and F. E. Wing's Glidden tour 
Marmon being put out by this mishap in Monday's run-off to 
Portland and return. The Stevens-Duryea went down because 
of a leaky gasoline connection, and the Chalmers-Detroit had 
transmission trouble. The Oldsmobile broke a spring in tk 
first run-off. The Pierce and the Fosdick Lancia were elimi 
nated by failure of the gasoline to supply the carbureter owing 
to the angle at which the cars happened to be standing, and tire 
Milliard Lancia and the Rambler were penalized for stalled en- 
gines due to dust in the carbureter. Two Overlands and a 
Buick did not finish the first day's run, and another Buick wa> 
put out of business by a collision with a horse. The Cadillac and 
the Corbin were late at controls and lost points in this way, i' lc 
lateness being caused by the drivers losing their way in the dark 
The Shawmut touring car was also scored against for lateness, 
the car having been stuck in sand. The Buick and Reo run- 
abouts, which finished perfect in the original run, did not par 
ticipate in the run-off. 

The trophy has not yet been awarded, and ways and means arc 
now under consideration for properly recognizing the merit of 
the three machines which went through with perfect scores. 



Preparations are complete for the great balloon race for the 
Gordon Bennett trophy, which will be held in Berlin, Germany, 
October it. under the auspices of the Berlin Aero Society. I* 15 
expected Emperor William and the Crown Prince will be present. 
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HORSE-POWER RATINGS OF AUTOMOBILE MOTORS* 



By THOS. J. FAY, President Society or Aotomoeiu Engineers. 



IN finishing cylinders, if the stroke is great, the bore will be 
conical, since finishing to a considerable depth in a blind hole 
evolves conical results. Many claim to be able to finish to a 
fraction of a thousandth, even if the stroke is very long; doubt- 
less they can, but not at a cost allowable in practice. There are 
a large number of parts in an automobile, and the cost of 
the finished product must be very low in comparison. The de- 
sign of each part must be such that the work can be done by 
men available in the open market. Leakage is more of a detri- 
ment in the long stroke motor, because there is more time in 
which the mixture may escape. If the long stroke motor is more 
difficult to finish, the chances of leakage are greater. It follows, 
therefore, that the initial (apparent) advantage is, to some extent, 
at any rate, a theory. It is not the purpose here to make pre- 
dictions, but to call attention to the two sides of the matters to 
be considered by the designer before he commits himself, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that once the design of a motor is 
crystallized, it is then too late to make any substantial change. 

Regarding Torque vs. Speed. 

For a given horsepower, tHe motor in which the torque is 4 
maximum should prove the most attractive, for reasons as fol- 
lows : 

( a) It will then be the more difficult to "stall" the motor. 

(h) The motor will run slower without "laboring." 

l'c) The motor will start with a greater load at a slower speed. 

(d) The motor will be more capable of extracting the car out 
of high resistance portions of the roadways. 

Torque is the product of piston area times mean effective pres- 
sure; horespower is the product of torque and speed. It is 
plain then that piston area is of the greatest importance, 
under such conditions, and even if the stroke is short, the 
torque will not diminish until the speed is quite high, where- 
as the advantages enumerated are all with the lower range of 
speeds where the effect of diminishing torque will not be 
noticed. 

As between a short-stroke motor with a considerable piston 
area and a long-stroke motor with a diminished piston area, 
the short-stroke motor is the superior of the two in automobile 
work from these points of view, at any rate. For the same 
power, the short-stroke motor must be of the greatest piston 
diameter, hence of the maximum torque (at the lower speed 
range). If the bore of the short-stroke motor is greater for 
a given power, then the valves can be of greater area and the 
mixture losses will be a minimum. 

The result is, all things considered, that the long-stroke 
motor shows its disadvantages only where the bore is the same 



•Continued from page 467 of "The Automobile," October 1. 

Correction.— On page 430, issue of The Automobile, Septem- 
ber 24, the last bracketed part for the horsepower formula, reads : 
(H .P. X 33.000 \ 
2*RP ) 
It should read : 



( HP. X 33.000 \ 



The equals sign in the formula for R is incomplete. As printed 
it reads minus. 

On page 465, issue of The Automobile, October 1, the horse- 
power formula (Prony brake) reads thus : 

H.P.= 2RSP 

It should read: 



H.P. 



33»ooo 

2WRSP 

33.ooo 



T. J. F. 



for both, and the author is not in a position to make the k values 
in his formula differ, in view of a difference in stroke, on a 
basis as shown in the curve, Fig. 1, since designers are not 
compelled to accept the conditions there set down, i. e., the 
same bore for both the long- and the short-stroke motors, con- 
sidering a given horsepower rating. One point more: torque 
is not limited by speed, as we are accustomed to regard it, un^ 
intentionally perhaps, although the torque does diminish as the 
speed increases. It is the tortuous passages and the obstruction 
offered by the valves that does more to suppress the torque 
than any other influence. Were the valves of the same area as 
the pistons, and the manifolds so short and straight as to 
offer no appreciable resistance to the flow of the gases, the 
torque would remain nearly constant at all speeds. On the other 
hand, it is the automobile that makes the least noise, that is 
the most desirable. If the valves are quite large, have strong 
springs, and the compression is good, speed and noise are then 
companions. Noise, in itself, is rather a bad phenomenon, for 
the very good reason that the mechanical losses in machinery 
are indicated by heat and noise. 

There is a limit to the sizes of the valves then, hence the 
torque will fall off at the higher speeds, not because of the speed 
per se, but for reasons incident to the construction of the valves. 
On the other hand, there are limits of speed, one of which is the 
diminishing torque, another being the ills of the inertia com- 
ponent. Were it possible to so design a motor as to eliminate 
the weight of the moving parts, there would be no limit to the 
speed on that account. The speed would still be limited, however, 
by the falling torque, due to the inability of the explosive mix- 
ture to follow quickly receding pistons. The largest valve diam- 
eter found in practice is one-half the diameter of the piston, 
while the smallest equal one-quarter the piston diameter. This 
. is a vast difference in practice, if we but take into account the 
fact that the area varies as the square of the diameter. 

Influence of the Valve Lift. 

If a valve lifts the equivalent of one-quarter of its own diam- 
eter (flat seat), the area of the opening will be approximately 
equal to the area of the valve, while if the valve is half the piston 
diameter, its area will be equal to one-quarter the piston area. 
But valves do not lift the equivalent of their own diameter, nor 
are most of them flat-seated. The actual lift is seldom more 
than %-inch, at the most. The larger the valves, the more the lift 
is diminished to obviate noise, so it would seem the available 
space through which the mixture must "sift" is but small, indeed. 
Fortunately, the mixture is under pressure, or impelled by a 
vacuum, which amounts to the same thing. The exhaust is 
under pressure (terminal pressure) and in the four-cycle motor 
the piston sweeps the gases out. These are matters that influ- 
ence the torque, hence the horsepower rating, and, it is more 
to the point to give them close attention than it is to browse 
over formulae, with a view to predicting the probable commer- 
cial rating of a motor; it is the motor that must deliver the 
power rather than the formula. The time the valves are open is 
also of the greatest importance, no less than the relations of 
opening and closing to the travel of the piston. If the valves are 
small in proportion, and the lift limited, to afford the best possi- 
ble results, the time of actual opening is the only remaining loop 
hole through which the designer can mount to success. An 
inlet valve, for illustration, should open at the beginning of the 
suction stroke, and should remain open until the piston com- 
presses the mixture sufficiently to render the sum of the oppos- 
ing pressures equal to zero. On the other hand, the exhaust 
valve should open toward the end of the expansion stroke (not 
at the end), at the point where to be rid of the exhaust gases is 
of greater importance than the balance of the work represented 
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by the terminal pressure. The exhaust valve should stay open as 
long as possible, which is up to the time of the inlet's opening. 

Few, indeed, are the motors in which this question is so thor- 
oughly disposed of as to require no further attention. The tim- 
ing of the spark is also open to investigation. As the speed in- 
creases, the spark must be advanced, else the propagation of the 
flame will be ill timed, the mean effective pressure will be low- 
ered, and the power of the motor will be reduced, as indicated 
by a falling off of the torque. 

Fig. 3 shows the phenomenon due to late spark, in which it 
will be observed the pressure not only fell off, but the flame 
propogation was delayed. This decreases the power, in that the 
torque will be much diminished. When this condition obtains in 
a motor, it is persistent, and, as a rule, due to defective equip- 
ment, so that the operator is rarely able to so "tune up" as to 
eliminate the defect; the sparking equipment is more likely not 
what it ought to be. 

Harmonizing the Car and Its Motor. 
There are two conditions to be satisfied as respects the motor 
in conjunction with the car. The motor must be equal to the 
occasion when the car is running at its maximum speed, and it 
must have sufficient flexibility to enable the operator to run the 
car at speeds below the maximum Involving the maximum 




Flfl. 3 — Showing a late spark resulting In a reduction of torque, 
hence of power as well. (This drawing was originally the work of 
W. Watson, presented in a paper before the Royal Automobile 
Club of Great Britain, February 21, 1907.) 

speed, the gear ratio must be that which will end in a zero equa- 
tion, if the power of the motor is indicated, plus the resistance 
of the car. This is not always so, and the result is the motor is 
not allowed to do as well as it really could under better conditions. 

If the — horsepower of the car equals the + horsepower of the 
motor, the gear ratio will be the ratio of the crankshaft to the 
driven wheels of the car when the car is moving as fast as it 
can impelled by the motor delivering its highest power. Taking 
this as a statement of fact, it is easy enough to devise a formula 
to satisfy the conditions of a zero equation. 



// 33,000 \ ( H.P.' W 



If we say -H.P. = * ^> wh ich: 

— H.P. = the resistance offered by the car in horsepower. 
R' = the radius of the driven wheel in feet. 
5 = the speed in r.p.m. of the driven wheels. 
Q = the mechanical efficiency of the transmission system. 
Af = the speed of the car in miles per hour. 
*H.P.' = (in brackets of the formula) the horsepower as meas- 
ured at the contact of the tires and road bed. 
The (plus) horsepower of the motor must equal the require- 
ment as above set down, and for convenience, it will be well to 
distort the same formula, with a view to deriving the horse- 
power of the motor, thus: 

, y n 2*RSP . .. . 

H.P. = the actual delivered horsepower of the motor. 
R = the radius in feet = unity. 
5 = the angular velocity of the crankshaft in r.p.m. 
P ='torque. 



By way of an example, it will be something to set down the 

33 000 

known values before arranging them, thus: — — = 375 

Q = 80 per cent ; it may be higher or lower in different cars, 

but the value taken will serve in general. 
2* = 6.28. 

R' = 1.5; R' depends on the sizes of wheels used on cars; in 

this case 36-inch wheels will be taken. 
5 = 560.5 revolutions per minute, for 60 miles per hour. 
H.P.' = 36. 

With the known values thus available, it will be an easy matter 
to insert them in the formula and solve for horsepower thus: 

5.28X 1.5X 560x/ 375x(§5)\ 
\ 60 J 



HP — 33,000 

For the motor we would have : 
2ir RSP 



=45. 



+tf.P. = - 



33,000 



= 45 horsepower, in which 



2 = 6.28. 

R = unity = 1 foot 
5 = 1,120. 

45X33,000 



P= - 



= 206.8 + 



•H P.' includes wind resistance. This horsepower, plus the loss in 
transmission, must equal the horsepower of the motor, as measured by 
a dynamometer. 



6.28X1,120' 

The gear ratio would have to be as 560 : 1,120, or as 1 : 2, in 
order to permit the motor to run at its best speed with the car 
making 60 miles per hour. Any other gear ratio would defeat 
the plan, whether up or down, since there would be only one 
speed at which the motor would deliver its maximum power, 
which it would have to do to equal horsepower = 45- 

The second condition to be satisfied takes into account the 
flexibility of the motor, in order that the car may run at less 
than the highest speed the motor is capable of dictating, under 
conditions of a correct gear ratio. This second condition is 
rarely, if ever, satisfied in practice, for if it were there would 
only have to be one set (couple) of gears in the transmission. 
In practice it is considered the highest attainment if the motor 
will enable the driver to negotiate all road conditions on the 
high gear. The maximum flexibility of the motor would then be 
in evidence and this would be a condition, induced by a motor 
characteristic showing increasing torque with decreasing speed. 

Some General Motor Considerations. 

Here is evidence of the desirability of a motor of maximum 
bore and minimum stroke. The torque would tend to hold m 
proportion to the square of the bore and would recede with the 
speed, after a certain speed is attained. Of course, on the boule- 
vards, flexibility would be assured, irrespective of the shape of 
the torque curve, since the torque would not be lower at the 
lower speeds than that of the highest power speed. The car 
takes power greater than in direct proportion to speed on a 
given level road and this fact would assure flexibility on good 
level roads. It is when it becomes necessary to go slower in 
bad roads that the higher torque is a necessity and it is the 
motor with the maximum bore for the power that will be the 
most likely to favor this road condition. 

Thus far it has not been necessary to specifically consider 
the number of cylinders best suited to the problem. Indeed, it 
is a fact that the abstract question is independent of the number 
of cylinders. In practice, however, it has been found that the 
weight efficiency is influenced by the number of cylinders. It 1S 
purely a matter of weight efficiency then that influences the 
cylinder question, barring the matter of the space available phu 
style and trade considerations. As a purely engineering proposi- 
tion, the number of cylinders to use will be the number that wil 
afford the highest weight efficiency, coupled with a practical 
thermal efficiency. There is no chance of any motor, of *W 
number of cylinders, being superior merely because it has so ana 
so many cylinders. The "I -saw-it-first" idea is not an engineer- 
ing proposition at all, nor can it have any bearing on the » itu4 ' 
tion in the long run. 
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As the number of cylinders inrroao » • 
allied and as ,h7y spr^d'^Td h S 2^5,3 
flywhee! effect gradually recedes until with enough cyhnder 
the flywheel ceases to be of value cxceot whil, tt • 
being started, during which ,i me V< ?g£ trvTs TTefu, 
purpose. since the initial effort, in the absence ofTnv flywht 

away with the flywheel, neglecting the question of cranking ;= 

The argument in favor of a plurality of cylinders is a, d m 

« * made A "* ^ "f < ^ «" « ^* 
nde aU thTa r'th^ 8 " 163 ° f ° f W ' nd 14 wil1 sta " d «P 

. u at g0es t0 make a hurricane if delivered at 
a steady rate, but not otherwise. Likewise, the mastery of thl 

that th,s sample way of viewing the matter argues for muhipfc 
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taa n mu r hil° nC ,- T d f ° r a11 ' The facts are opposite. If 
will serv^t, y " S nUmber of cylinders of the same size 

M then^h * , • re J UCt ' 0n in nUmber of c y' inders - 
be increased T and t^ " ** the flywheel effect must 

roads sucl^ , « A T guMe is the wei « ht e^ency on 
ana LT I- ? enCa aff0rds; in lands wh «e fuel is high 

that sho„, S S bee ° ad, : anCed ' ft U the thermal effici S 
mat should remain uppermost in the mind's eye of the designer 

d«T2f l said 3 sing,e cyIinder could be 

£ qui Vue a in e th f T dering f the m ° ,i0n Steady > ^cV^uW 
riete h, , the a bsence o£ enough fl hee] 

™. th \ Cycl % W1 h,n the "'"its °f "speed fluct.-a-io-,." cnllH 
steady when refernng to a motor with a plurality of cylinder* 

Ihere ls no device available that will so readily and so 
flylterV", ^ ^ " 3 r ° tatin * mass in 'he form of a 

iH crL /" PP,ng impUl . SeS ' 38 3 multi P' e c y' ind " "Otor! 
is a crude device m comparison with flywheel effect. The dis- 
advantage of the flywheel lies in the weight required to do the 
work, and weight efficiency is of such great moment as to pre! 
dude the use of sufficient mass to render it feasible to use cylin- 
ders large ,„ bore and small in number beyond certain limits. 
nmWM S 7' e - cyI,nder cars a «= not as steady as cars with 
multiple cylinders, but only because the flywheel effect is inade- 

1 PUrp0Se ' In SUch cars ' the fl y wheel w«8ht is 
stinted, and properly so, since the cars are heavy enough as 
they are They merely emphasize the question of the desirability 
of weight efficiency. 

[In later issues, the influence of the carbureter, the fuel, and 
the electrical problems entering into the subject will be separ- 
ately discussed.] 



S. A. E. TO MAINTAIN EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 



A Enl mer °-« .° thCr aCtivitieS ' the Societ y ° f Automobile 

for the mu^lV «. n f f ° rth maintai " an ^o^tion bureau 

manufLr' 3 " i ° T^" Seeking P osi,ions and of the 

"matter o T* ° additi0 " S 40 the '' r technical staffs - As 
very Z jl Am "™ n aut °"">bile manufacturers are now 

t Mvl rL ^T™?- m the membersh ''P. =o that the innova- 
ualiI a ti " U nl : n t1 benefit,n I « ^ membe " both ways. The names and 
as wm a so th T S f king n6W P ° Siti0nS wi " be ke P* °" ^ 
th^eiV iriLr 6 ° f makerS desirOUS of fillin 6 vacancies in 

and boA w ll g f depar ! ments - ° r °f ""Ploying additional men, 

of the ScSy 6 PUW ^ qUarter ' y transactions 



In view of the peculiar status of the automobile industry where 
a supply of competent technical help is concerned, due to the 
extremely rapid growth of automobile manufacturing in this 
country, there is little doubt that this move on the part of the 
Society should meet with the approval and support of the in- 
dustry as a whole. With the active co-operation of manufactur- 
ers, whether members of the Society or not, and of those mem- 
bers who are interested in this, there appears to be no reason 
why it cannot be put on a practical working basis in a very short 
space of time, and the results will undoubtedly be of a nature to 
benefit all concerned, as well as to increase the already rapidly 
growing influence of the Society of Automobile Engineers. 



AUSTRIA'S AUTOMOBILE TRADE FIGURES. 

statistic fori? ? a . mber ° f Commerce ha s j«st published the 

iCvement boft t """"^ ° f M show a * eneral 
beiL esl?„ ' n u the ,mp ° rt and ex P° rt trade - the former 
stZ ar;^ °". inCTeaSe - THe figUr6S f0r the period 
in 1007 Ihf S :L ,° nerS th,S year ' as a 8 ai "st the same time 
kronm t " I""'," 6 ° f g °° ds imported came t0 3.^60.400 
veh c s and y the W3y in CarS de Iuxe - commercial 

anrw s n l en ?" eS ' SUpP ' ying 141 of the cars t0 knee's go 
States EnriL a r c em . a,n,n e 22 af e divided between the United 

The exTnr, y eh ! cIes and 74 motor cycles into Austria. 

1.930,750 

half of ,oo7 m 1 ■ 50 kr ° ners in con >Parison with the first 
far as ca^ ar . ''""f WaS done with the United States as 
'omer, ^1^^ erma " y ^ bei " g the beSt cus " 
»otor cycle »^ i ^ Were forward ed to America. The 
in all, andyeS 1°^- 3 " astonishin B'y small total, only 8o 
yet cycle bu.ld.n C is one of Austria's strong points. 



SPECIAL LOCOMOBILE FIRE FIGHTERS. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. s — They are now building at the Loco- 
mobile factory no less than three special fire-fighting automobiles 
for service in various New England towns. One of these is a 
hose-wagon for the town of Waterbury, Conn, designed to have 
a capacity of 1,000 feet of 3-inch hose beside its crew, and a 
second is to be a combination chemical extinguisher, ordered for 
service in New Bedford, Mass. Both are being built on the 
regular 40-horsepower Locomobile chassis with special bodies de- 
signed to fit the requirements of fire-fighting service. A most 
unusual feature to be found on them is the fitting of 40 by 6-inch 
Fisk tires on the rear, and 40 by S^-inch tires on the front 
wheels, the equipment being the same in each case. The third 
car is being built for the city of Bridgeport, which already has 
several cars of the same make in its fire department. 

As the Austrian Emperor has just given his sanction, the 
Austrian motor liability law will come into force November 1. 
This measure will have a grave bearing on the home industry- 
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USEFUL THINGS FOR THE AUTOIST TO KNOW 



A LOW-TENSION magneto of early type may frequently be 
considerably improved by rewinding the armature with fine 
wire to give a higher voltage when cranking. The following direc- 
tions will apply to such a case, and also to rewinding when the 
armature coil becomes damaged. In case it is desired to wind with 




f 1 ?- 1.—Showlng the first step In insulating A A. pieces of muslin, 
cuk to B B to enable them to be slipped over core. C, central body 



smaller wire, the wire already on the armature should be stripped 
clean of insulation and calipered with a micrometer to determine 
its size. If it is an even size— 28 or 30— it is probable that the 
next smaller even size will be suitable. The new wire should 
not be less than half the sectional area of the old, and about 
two-thirds more will probably be right. After the old wire has 
been stripped off, new insulation will be necessary next to the 
core. Fig. 1 shows the first step in insulating. First the inner 
end of the wire is soldered to the core, and then pieces of muslin, 
A A, are slipped over the core, being cut at one point, B B, to 
enable this to be done. Three such pieces are put next to each 
pole, with the cuts B coming alternately at opposite ends. Next 
a strip of muslin slightly wider than the core is wound tightly 
three or four times around the central body C of the core. After 
binding it with thread all the muslin is shellacked. 

The winding process is best done in a lathe; see Fig. 2, in 
which the dotted lines indicate the dead center. The core is 
rotated backward, by crossing the lathe belt if necessary, and 
the wire is wound as smoothly as practicable, like thread on a 




„ F ''«; 5; — ? how .!? g the winding process with use of lathe. Dotted 
line indicates the dead center. »«.«»» 

spool. To hold the wire while it is being wound on, take a piece 
of cloth folded three or four times around the four fingers of 
the hand, and give the wire a loose turn around the cloth. If 
the armature is unprovided with centers these can easily be sup- 
plied. At intervals stop winding and hammer the partly com- 



pleted coil flat by a block of wood and a light hammer. When 
the coil is completed twist the outer end two or three times 
around the next turn to prevent it from flying downward by 
centrifugal force — see Fig. 3. Next the whole coil is bound with 
thin, hard brass wire wound into the shallow groove turned in 
the armature poles for that purpose. Under this wire binding, 
next to the coil, is an insulating strip of mica A, Fig. 3, and a 
thin strip of copper — commutator copper is best— B is slipped 
under the binding wire and its ends doubled over to prevent the 
brass wire from spreading. The piece B and the wire binding 
are soldered at several points, and particular care is taken to 
solder the ends of the binding wire fast. When this has been 
done the final operation is to saturate the coil thoroughly with 
shellac, giving it all it will take, and baking it for several hours 
in an oven. 

It is essential that the binding wires be drawn as tight as pos- 
sible. This is best accomplished by replacing the armature shafts 
and centering them in a lathe, after which tension may be put 
on the binding wire as it is wound on by running it between two 
fibre blocks squeezed together in the tool post. 

Strong Spark for Carbureter Adjustment. 

When a new carbureter has been put on an engine it is some- 
times difficult to get the mixture near enough right to start the 
engine, which is obviously the first step in obtaining correct ad- 
justment. This may be particularly the case when ignition is by 
an old-style magneto, since these frequently do not generate a 
sufficient spark unless the motor is cranked quite .smartly. If 
the ignition is by make-and-break it is easy to disconnect the 




Fig. 3.— Showing method of fastening wire to prevent flying down- 
ward by centrifugal force. 



magneto and substitute a battery and gas lighting coil. It " 
only necessary to disconnect the wire from the switch to the 
bus bar to which the ignitors are connected, and connect the 
battery wire in its place. Six or eight fresh dry cells and a 
coil will give a hot enough spark to ignite almost anything. The 
negative terminal of the battery is, of course, to be grounded. 
It does not take much running to exhaust the battery, therefore 
the magneto should be switched in as soon as the engine starts. 

Possible Cause of Knocking. 
Knocking, which occurs once per revolution or every other 
revolution in an engine whose bearings are known to be tight 
may be traced to the magneto, or more probably to the coupling 
through which the magneto is driven. Knocking at this point can 
generally be felt by touching the magneto bearing and the bearing 
of the magneto driving gear. Occasionally it may be found that 
the driving end of the armature shaft is loose in the bronze Am 
which is screwed to the armature core. Such looseness may 
easily be remedied by rocking the shaft when it can be re- 
moved from the engine. Nothing is more jarring to the well- 
trained mechanical ear than a persistent noise emanating fr° m 
the motor, and it is frequently the case that it is all out of pro- 
portion to the seriousness of its cause, which may be utterly 
trivial, though the result is such as to make the experienced 
driver fear that a disaster may be imminent. A loose accessory 
often causes suspicion to be cast on the motor. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE UNIVERSAL JOINT 



By H. VANDERBEEK 

A L ™ 0UGH t "e universal j ° int ' ori S inal 'y known as Hooke's 
n. coupling has been widely used for feed mechanisms on 
machine ools, for driving drill spindles, and in agricuttu Z ma 
chmery, ,t was not generally employed for the ,SS.* 
constable powers until the advent of the bevel-gear driven 
rear-axle automobile. Fundamentally, the universal To nt .s a 
dev.ee for the transmission of rotary motion between wo shafts 




mhe Tnd ut u ",2° !nt ' Wi ' h varying angIes *ith each 
whth',n f °, U8h m ° d,fied f0rms 0f the devi « made 
which allow for lateral displacement of the axes, it is the pur- 

Siaritt W Tr t0 tbt ° Perati ° n ' and determine the 

?or„ J A 1,m,tat,ons of the ""iversal joint in its true 
wrm the mod.ficat.ons must necessarily be considered as indi- 
vidual cases, and are outside the scope of this article 

in its simple form, the universal joint consists of two shaft- 
ends term.nat.ng ,n forks and connected to each other by a cross 

and whi , aV ' ng tW ° bearing 3X65 at right angIes «> «eh other 
fa*. tI enga6e W " h corres Ponding journal bearings in the 
•orks. lh,s arrangement is shown in Fig. 1, and although joints 



from the position, Ce, as shown in Fig. 3, the fork B being at 

IS , an « f ° rk A 3t *' and »• we ,u "> fo* B through 
some angle ft then the trace of the point i, of the fork A wHl 
be along the cll.pse and its location will be determined by the 
point of intersection of the ellipse and the line o-m, which is 

ax a r n m , a ,l n f ' '"f S t0 SinCe thC pr0jection of the 

axes must always be at r.ght angles to each other, because the 

axes are themselves perpendicular to each other and one of them 

lies m the plane of the projection, Fig. 3. 

We have then determined the projection, in Fig. 3 of the 
cross axis oi A ,n its new position, but since this line in its true 
position lies .n the plane b-o-a, it is necessary, in order to deter- 
mine .ts actual position, to swing the plane b-o-a into the plane 
of Fig 3, and we then find that the point h travels to k, and 
that o-k is the true position of the cross axis of A in relation 
to its shaft axis, and that the member A has moved through an 
angle a, while the member B, has moved through an angle p 

It is now necessary to determine the dimensions of the angle 
a in terms of the angles p and 6. 

From the properties of the ellipse we know, 
fk:fh::oi:ob' 





Figs. 2 and 



e made which differ in constructional details, the principles 
01 this fundamental form apply in most cases. We will now 
proceed to the analysis of the movements of the several parts 
01 the mechanism, when in operation, and for the sake of clear- 
ness, we will construct the diagrammatic view Fig 2, of the 

w m J Same P° sition as F'g- 1, and also the side pro- 
jection Fig. 3. 

Assuming that the joint has a position as shown in Fig. 1, 
where the fork B lies with its shaft axis and its cross axis both 
in T* P , ° the drawing and the f °rk A with its shaft axis 
axi, the drawing ' and making an a "S le ° f * with the 

to th. 7' , thC ° rOSS axis wiU have a P° sition Perpendicular 

«frem,t,es of the fork B will always move in the line c-e, 

of th, t~t T CirCl * c '- g - e '- i ' Fi & 3. while the extremities 

Hon of t S " [be the line b -°- Fig - 2 - and the P r °i^" 

^"°f«»s trace, ,n Fig. 3, will be the ellipse, i-b'-g-a'. Starting 

AutomoWle e ]t^ t r,. the Quarter| r Meeting of the Society of 

16 En S fn eers, Cleveland, a, September 18-19, 1908. 



where oi is the semi-major axis and o-b' is the semi-minor axis 
and from Fig. 3, we see that, 

fk : fh : : tan a : tan p 

tan K : tan p : : oi : ob' 

oi = ob and ob' = ob cos 6 

tan a : tan p : : ob : ob cos 8 

tan OC = 

cos 0 

which is the algebraic expression for the angle moved through 
by B, in terms of the inclination of the shaft axes and the angle 
moved through by A. It will be noted that when OC = 6. B — O 
and also that when OC =90 degrees ft = 90 degrees, or in other 
words, that four times in every revolution, the two forks stand 




at 90 degrees with each other, and it is also evident that the 
maximum variation will occur midway between these positions. 

Referring again to Fig. 3, and continuing the rotation of B 
for 90 degrees, we see that o-n of A will be at o-n' and is behind 
the member A an angular difference equal to the amount it was 
in advance in the former position, or in other words, its angular 
position is now negative while it was positive before. (The 
angular position must not here be confused with the angular 
velocity.) From what we have seen we may conclude that this 
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Fig. 6. 



same angular relation is repeated in the two remaining quadrants 
of the cycle, and we may plot these relative positions; Fig. 4. 

In practical application of the above, the maximum angular 
variation between the two members is probably of more interest 
than the angular velocity ratio, and in order to present this 
variation in concrete form, the following table will be of value. 



Angle 9 between 
shaft axes. 
5' 
10° 
15* 
20* 
25* 
SO' 
35' 
40° 
45° 



Maximum angular 
variation. 
6.57' 
26.36' 
69.60' 
1*46.90' 
2*49' 
4° V 
6*41' 
7*37' 
9"36' 



Length of arc, of 
circle of 3" diameter. 
.00286 Inches 
.01149 
.0260 
.0466 
.0737 
.1077 
.148 
.199 
.251 




The angular variation and the length of the arc in the above 
are given as the numerical difference, which occurs both posi- 
tively and negatively, twice in every revolution. 




Fig. 8. 

Recognizing this defect in the operation of a universal joint, 
it is customary, where smooth running between driver and driven 
parts is desired, to use them in pairs; the effect of this arrange- 
ment is to correct the variation of one joint by the comple- 
mentary variation of the other. The graphical illustration of 
the effect of using joints in pairs, may be shown by referring to 
Fig. 4, and superimposing on this curve, that of another joint, 
in phase with the first but of opposite sign, as shown in Fig. 5! 

The conditions, however, which must be met in order to give 
this result, are : That the fork axes of the stems of the inter- 
mediate shaft B, must lie in the same plane, and that the angle 
between both extreme shafts and the intermediate shaft shall 
be the same; this may be either as shown in Fig. 6, or as in 
Fig. 7, so long as the angle a equals the angle ft Evidently, the 
intermediate shaft, B, will have a varying angular velocity,' but 
as this member is of small diameter and of light weight its non- 




uniform motion will cause no trouble in ordinary cases. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that we deal here only with that 
condition in which the axes of the driving and driven shafts, 
A and C, lie in some common plane; an analysis of the case 
where these shafts lie in different planes is more complex and 
is beyond the scope of this article. In the application of the 
universal joint to the main drive of automobiles, designers have 
commonly chosen one of the arrangements shown ; Figs. 8, 9, 
and 10. 

The construction as shown in Fig. 8, includes only one uni- 
versal joint, and the torsion resisting member is concentric with 




Fig. 10. 



the extension of the pinion shaft. In Fig. 9, one universal joint 
is used at the forward end of the propeller shaft, and the con- 
nection with the pinion shaft is by means of a semi-universal or 
more properly, a flexible coupling, which is universal only to a 
small extent and its function is to allow for discrepancies in 
alignment and end motion and it normally works in practically 
a straight line. Fig. 10 shows the use of two full universals; 
the torsion member being independent, as is the case in Fig. 9. 

It will be noted that in the construction, Fig. 8, the driving 
pinion will have the varying angular velocity of a single universal 
joint, and the amount will depend on the angle at which the 
joint operates. The effect of the arrangement Fig. 9 is the same 
as that of the arrangement Fig. 8, but in Fig. 10, it is possible 
by means of the double joint to eliminate the variation. 

By referring to the table given above, we may note directly 
the approximate variation from normal, at the pitch line of the 
driving pinion, for conditions such as shown in Figs. 8 and 9; 
the amount given being calculated on the basis of a i-wh 
pinion. 

The foregoing calculations are not intended to discredit any 
one type of construction, but rather to indicate the laws which 
determine the practical limitations of this particular type of 




Fig. 9. 



Model Constructed by the Author to Prove His Theories. 

mechanism. In conclusion, it may properly be said, that famili- 
arity with the universal joint breeds respect, and although it 
seems to be called into service only as a last resort, the generous 
wearing surfaces, low rubbing speeds and smooth operation of 
a well designed universal must appeal as having mechanical 
virtues worthy of consideration. Given the same amount of 
time and thought in development which has been expended on 
the theory, design and manufacturing methods of bevel ge» rs ' 
>t can easily be imagined that the universal joint would, in many 
cases, give a better performance than its accepted rivals. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON HANDLING A CAR 

Br ARTHUR H. DENISON. 



IT would be hard to find two drivers who would handle a car 
alike. This is due to the experience the drivers have had, and 
their knowledge of the theory and principles of automobile driv- 
ing and control. The owner of a new car will find that he cannot 
get as much out of it as the demonstrator for some little time, 
or till he is thoroughly accustomed to the car and knows how to 
handle it, whether traveling up hill or on the level. 

Given suitable conditions, the gas engine will run indefinitely. 
A very slight fault will often cause an enormous amount of 
trouble, the symptoms of which may not be plain enough to en- 
able the trouble to be located directly, and the whole system must 
be gone over sometimes before it is located. It is, therefore, 
necessary to know just what is happening under the bonnet, and 
just when some things should happen, that reasonable satisfac- 
tion may be derived from the car. There is no car that can be 
expected to be free from trouble, for even the best workmanship 
and material may give way sometimes. 

Difficulties Met with in Starting Motor. 
If a motor does not start on the first turn of the crank there is 
nothing radically wrong. On the first turn, or first piston passing 
over compression, the resistance due to compression may be felt, 
but the vapor compressed may not be a combustible mixture. It 
may be necessary to throw all four pistons over, and this will 
allow all four cylinders to be filled with a fresh charge of gas. 
The motor will then usually start on the next turn. While the 
modern carburetter is very sensitive, the height of the gasoline 
in the stand pipes, as controlled by the float, may be adjusted so 
low that the suction from the motor, when turned over by hand, is 
not sufficient to raise any gasoline, yet when running will work 
perfectly. There is, what may be termed, a critical adjustment to 
all types of carburetters and each has a corresponding throttle 
opening that has a great deal to do with the labor necessary to 
start the motor. This adjustment is not alike on any two car- 
buretters and may range from a throttle opening of two or three 
notches to half or three-quarters on the control quadrant. If 
the throttle is open too much, and the motor being turned over 
by hand, the inlet valve is open for an appreciable length of time, 
and the piston is traveling at a very slow rate of speed in com- 
parison to that when running. Under these conditions the rate 
of speed of the air currents flowing through the carburetter is 
so low that gasoline is not drawn from the spray nozzle, and 
though a certain amount of vapor is lifted by the column of air 
passing over the gasoline, the quantity is not sufficient to make a 
mixture that will ignite. On the other hand, if the throttle is not 
open enough the motor will choke itself, drawing too much gaso- 
line. The suction is strong enough to draw the gasoline, 
probably in the form of fine drops, into the cylinder, where it is 
vaporized under the heat of compression and will either provide 
a mixture too rich to ignite or one that will burn so slowly that 
sufficient power is not developed to carry the motor over the fol- 
lowing compression. Many motors will not run satisfactory till 
thoroughly warmed up and the warm-air inlet or hot-water 
jacket to the carburetter cannot furnish their necessary quota of 
heat until the motor has been running for some little time. 

Handling of the Spark— Jump Spark Ignition. 
The position of the spark lever when starting is important. 
If the car is provided with jump spark ignition, the system is 
usually arranged to permit starting on the spark. To allow this 
the full retard must be arranged so that the cylinder, whose pis- 
ton is on its firing stroke, will allow ignition to take place with 
the piston half way down. Here the tension of the gas in the 
cylinder is very much less than that when on the dead center. 
If the motor has been standing and is cool, the tension of the 
gas falls to atmospheric pressure on account of the leakage and 
8>ving up of its heat. For this reason the term "starting on 



compression" is not correct. The motor will not retain a charge 
of gas at a pressure above that of the atmosphere for any length 
of time because of leakage through the piston rings, etc. To 
prove that it is not compression but merely the expansive action 
of the gas ignited at atmospheric pressure, which causes motor 
to start, the spark plugs may be taken out and replaced, and ii 
the mixture remaining in the cylinder has the proper proportions 
of air and gasoline the motor will start when the spark is 
switched on. When the plug is out there would be an open pass- 
age from the compression space to the atmosphere, and according 
to the laws of air and gas, any pressure in the cylinder above 
that of the surrounding atmosphere would be immediately dissi- 
pated. This may be proved also by merely opening the petcock 
of the cylinder on compression. If the spark lever is fully re- 
tarded and the current switched on, igniting the gas, the resistance 
due to inertia must be overcome. The piston, already half way 
through its stroke, will only travel an inch or so further before 
the exhaust valve will open and the remaining energy developed 
by the charge will be directed out through the open port. Unless 
enough energy is stored in the flywheel to carry the motor over 
the following compression the motor will stop. This may happen 
whether an attempt is made to start on the spark or by turning it 
over with the starting crank. In either case one explosion may be 
heard and then the motor stops. This trouble is rather mys- 
terious, but can be readily overcome by advancing the spark lever 
the distance of an inch to an inch and a half along the circumfer- 
ence of its quadrant, thus securing the initial impulse taking 
place just after the piston has commenced the power stroke. One 
quick jerk, throwing the piston over compression will do more 
good than five minutes' slow cranking. The manufacturer 
should set the starting crank so that the maximum compression 
should be felt when the crank is about 10 degrees past the hori- 
zontal. If the motor starts readily on the spark, and it will if 
the carbureter adjustment is such that the mixture is a trifle 
rich, the usual practice is to throw the control lever to full 
retard to secure the initial impulse and then advance it to normal 
running position. 

Handling of the Spark — Make and Break. 

A motor equipped with make-and-break ignition usually has the 
igniters set fully retarded, i. e., to fire a fraction of an inch past 
dead center. On a motor of this type a back-fire is very liable to 
occur if the spark lever is advanced only a few notches. In 
order to escape the serious consequences that may follow this 
(many arms and wrists have been broken) a good habit to culti- 
vate is that of returning the spark advance and throttle levers to 
the proper position for cranking the motor before leaving the car, 
or immediately on stopping the motor. When on the road the 
best results are usually obtained by advancing the spark lever as 
far as possible without the motors pounding. With the make- 
and-brake system it is customary to advance the igniters to a 
fixed point and control the speed of the car with the throttle. 
Rules for handling the spark lever cannot be laid down, as con- 
ditions vary with the kinds of roads being traveled, difference in 
motors, etc., but a good driver will not allow the motors to 
pound. 

One Frequent Cause of Inlet Valves Leaking. 

A good feature on an American car is an adjustment that will 
allow the operator to throttle his motor to as low a speed as de- 
sired when the load is off. The connection is placed on the dash. 
The general practice among drivers, when wishing to keep the 
motors running slowly, is to retard both spark and throttle levers 
as much as possible, the adjustments being usually set to allow 
the motors to just keep running under these conditions. This 
practice is responsible for the need of grinding in valves at 
short intervals. With the spark lever retarded, the gas is ignited 
so late in the stroke that the exhaust valve opens before the 
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charge is burnt, consequently the gas at a very high temperature 
is passing between the valve and its seat, heating both to an 
unnecessary extent. The cool gas, coming in on the suction 
stroke, will help the water-cooling system to keep the valve cool, 
but even with this help it will not withstand the heat very long 
and is soon warped, allowing leakage during the compression 
stroke. The remedy is to adjust the throttle so that the motor 
may be run as slow as desired with the spark advanced so that 
ignition is taking place nearer dead center. 

Proper Care and Operation of Clutch. 

Successful operation of the clutch cannot be expected unless 
the clutch, the pedal connections and universal joints between the 
clutch and gear box are cared for. Clutches employing leather 
as one of the friction surfaces, such as the cone and expand- 
ing types, need pretty regular attention. To insure the best re- 
sults the leather should be kept soft and pliable as a razor strop. 
The multiple-disc clutch usually runs in oil and gives little 
trouble. As the oil has to be squeezed out before the clutch can 
take hold, this type of clutch is easier on the car and less liable 
to be injured by careless handling. It is by no means rare to see 
the rear wheels of a car jump off the ground when a "fierce" 
clutch takes hold. This racks the car a great deal, and is very 
destructive on tires. Castor oil or neatsfoot oil make an excellent 
dressing for clutch leathers. 

Handling of Gears Sure Test of Driver's Ability. 

Skillful handling of the gear-shifting lever on a sliding-gear 
system can only be obtained by practice. One of the best tests 
of a driver's skill is to notice the way he handles his gears. A 
skillful man, accustomed to a car, will pass through all speeds, 
either up or down, noiselessly, unless for the click caused by the 
lever bringing up against the quadrant. There are two systems 
in general use, and they are termed the Progressive and Selective. 
In the progressive, the different gears are meshed by a lever 
working in a single path, either forward or backward. In gen- 
eral practice it is arranged with three speeds forward and re- 
verse, occasionally four speeds forward. It was brought out by 
the Panhard Company, who still use it. 

The Selective system originated with the Mercedes Company 
and has many advantages over the Progressive. The name- 
Selective— indicates that the neutral position of the lever is so 
arranged that any gear combination may be engaged, and the 
lever may pass from any gear directly to neutral without passing 
through any other gear, something impossible with the Progres- 
sive system. 

With the Progressive gear the system is usually arranged so 
that reverse is in mesh with the lever at the extreme rear and 
high speed at the forward end of the quadrant, the intermediate 
speeds proportioned in between. The lever usually has a button 
on top, controlling a latch that locks it in place at any desired 
speed by fitting into a slot cut in the quadrant. The easiest 
method of securing the proper amount of travel, from one speed 
to another, is the following: Press the button or finger clasp 
that releases the latch from its slot, and while holding it released 
move the lever far enough to prevent its slipping back into the 
slot when the button is released. The latch will now be pressing 
against the quadrant bar, and the lever can be moved until the 
desired gear is properly meshed, where the influence of the spring 
will pull the latch into the slot and lock the lever. If the latch 
is held released the result may be that the lever be carried too 
far into the following neutral. If this occurs the best thing to 
do is to stop and come back to first speed again. 

The Progressive gear, as worked out by the Packard Company, 
does not have a locking device on the lever, the same result be- 
ing obtained by a device in the gear box. When shifting from 
first to second, or from third l ack to second, the lever should be 
carried rapidly forward or backward until the gears are felt to 
engage. The locking device, though not automatic, will check 
the travel of the lever, and if the gears are properly in mesh will 
provide sufficient resistance to the movement of the lever to 
.assure the operator that the gears are correctly in mesh. 



Drivers handling the Selective system have two things to re- 
member. The first is to keep it well oiled that the lever may slide 
freely sideways. The second is to keep their hands off the button 
unless it is desired to enter reverse. The lever works in an H 
slot, the cross bar of which represents the neutral path. Re- 
verse is reached by providing a third path outside, and to prevent 
the lever entering it accidentally a projection is cast on the plate. 
The lever is provided with a latch, controlled by the usual but- 
ton on top, and when the button is pressed the latch is thrown to 
clear this projection. The lever will then pass freely to engage 
with the reverse shifting rod. To mesh the gear it is moved 
backward or forward in the usual way. 

Some cars have appeared on the market with the speeds ar- 
ranged like this R 2 4. If on a hill and conditions demand a 
1 3 

change to a lower gear, say, third back to second, if the driver 
handles the lever without touching the button, he will have no 
trouble. If he does, he is almost sure to enter reverse, with 
possibly serious consequences. 

The clutch should be thrown as far forward as possible before 
any attempt is made to engage the gears. (Some cars have ap- 
peared with only one pedal so arranged that the clutch was first 
released and further travel of the pedal applied the running 
brakes.) The different types of clutches in use and the care be- 
stowed on them has much to do with the ease with which the 
gears may be engaged. The cone clutch, with its comparatively 
large diameter, is likely to spin longer than the multiple disc 
Any attempt to mesh the gears while the clutch is spinning will 
result in the gears growling, possibly chipping the teeth. Few 
types of clutch can be depended on to stop spinning as soon as the 
clutch pedal is pressed, and it is advisable to wait a moment or 
two before attempting to engage the gears. Occasionally the 
shaft will stop so that the teeth of one gear will strike the teeth 
of the other and prevent them meshing. When this occurs en- 
gage the clutch again for an instant, thus letting the clutch shaft 
spin, and after giving them time to stop spinning try to mesh the 
gears again. After the car has started and it is desired to shift 
from first to second, etc., speed the engine for a moment, close 
the throttle, then release the clutch and shift the gears. If the 
engine has not reached too high a speed this will allow the gears 
to engage quietly. 

Never attempt to force the gears into mesh. If they will not 
engage without being forced, there is something wrong and 
jamming down hard on the lever is only liable to aggravate the 
trouble or spring the shifting arm or lever. The noise or growl 
so frequently heard is caused by the attempt to force the gears to- 
gether while they are traveling at different rates of speed. This 
serves to grind and chip the edges, occasionally breaking the 
teeth. Judging from the condition of the gears from the major- 
ity of cars in the repair shop, the only conclusion is that the 
average driver seldom waits long enough before attempting to 
engage first speed. In some instances careless handling has re- 
sulted in allowing the clutch to take hold when only half the 
teeth were in mesh and the teeth were half ground away. 

Handling a Car on the Road. 
Very little can be said about handling the car on the road. 
The operator must handle each separate case as he meets it. 
New York has policemen whose sole duty is to regulate traffic. 
On a country road the farmer will either give the motorist the 
whole road or won't move until he has to. He isn't a bit par- 
ticular whether he turns to the right or left. Similarly when 
following and trying to overtake another automobile on the 
road, the driver of the leading machine may try to prevent the 
other car from passing him, or may take that side of the road 
that looks best to him regardless of rules or laws. When passing 
little breaks in the road caused by water running off and carry- 
ing the road material with it, holes in pavement, etc., the shock 
of striking the edges is rather severe on tires and may be les- 
sened by releasing the clutch for the moment and allowing the 
car to coast, always taking "waterbreaks" and similar rough spots 
straight on, so as not to strain the car unnecessarily. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



HIGH AND LOW TENSION MAGNETOS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,574.] — Will you kindly explain through "Letters Interesting 
and Instructive" the difference between high and low tension 
magnetos? I mean the difference in working parts and the sys- 
tems with which they are used. I think a great many people would 
be Interested in an explanation of .this, because, for some reason 
or other, literature on this subject seems very scarce and uniform- 
ing. I have been told that low tension magnetos can only be used 
with make-and-break ignition. Is this correct? 

Ludington, Mich. M. E. CARTIER. 

There is considerable vagueness and inaccuracy, at least from 
a strictly electrical standpoint, in the description of automobile 
magnetos, and this is no doubt responsible for much of the 
popular confusion. The simplest form of magneto is the low- 
tension, which consists of a number of permanent horseshoe 
magnets and an armature rotating between their poles. As the 
armature cuts the "lines of force" of the magnets an electrical 
current is set up in its coils, and this is collected by a suitable 
brush. In this form the magneto is generally used with make- 
and-break ignition, but it could be used with jump-spark also, 
in connection with a timer and spark-coils, or a timer, single 
coil and high-tension distributor. As a rule, however, when this 
type is used with jump-spark, the timer and distributor are 
mounted on the magneto, and it is then usually called a "high- 
tension" magneto. As mentioned above, this name is electrically 
incorrect, for the magneto generates only a low-tension current, 
which is then transformed by a separate spark-coil. About half 
of the so-called "high-tension" magnetos on the market are of 
this type. 

A true high-tension magneto, on the other hand, has a second 
winding on its armature which takes the place of the spark-coil, 
so that its current when collected for distribution is already 
high-tension. There is little difference in the external appear- 
ance of the two types, and the only sure way for the layman to 
distinguish between them is to look for the separate spark-coil. 



QUESTIONS ON IGNITION SYSTEMS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,576.] — In your "Letters Interesting and Instructive" will you 
please give me the following information: 

1. What is the best voltage for ignition with the make and break 
system (low voltage Interchangeable with dry cells)? 

2. Can a make and break system be used without an induction 
coil? 

3. Is it practicable to use an Apple dynamo on a make and 
break system without the coil, and if not, why? 

4. What is the advantage of using water with the gasoline mix- 
ture? 

5. Can water be utilized to the same advantage with alcohol? 

8. In testing dry cells to get at the comparative life of differ- 
ent makes of batteries, how long should they operate constantly on 
a coil requiring one ampere (not on a machine)? 

Manila, P. I. F. H. THOMPSON. 

1. The low-tension magnetos used for this purpose usually 
generate about 100 volts at their maximum speed ; with dry cells 
an induction coil must be used. 

2. With a magneto, yes; but with dry cells the coil is neces- 
sary. The coil used need not be as powerful as the regular jump 
spark coil. Most manufacturers of electrical goods have a spe- 
cial type for make-and-break ignition. 

3- No, because the Apple dynamo has only about the same 
voltage as a set of dry cells. 

4- There is no advantage we know of; in fact, a little water 
in the gasoline will usually stop the motor entirely. 

5- A small amount of water in alcohol makes no difference. 

6. The cells should last as many hours on a one-ampere coil 
as the number of ampere-hours of their rating, which depends 
on their size. It is not fair to the batteries, however, to run 
them constantly, as they give much better results when used only 
•ntermittently, as for ignition on a gasoline engine. 



LARGE WHEELS AND LONG WHEELBASE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,576.] — I have a suggestion to make with reference to tires for 
the "ideal car." I have owned two machines already and know 
how tired one gets of punctured tires. We must use pneumatic tires 
on wheels between 30 and 40 inches in diameter on American roads. 
But would not solid tires on 50-inch wheels give as smooth running 
as pneumatic tires on 36-inch wheels? I believe they would. A 
larger wheelbase would also help the riding qualities. Wheels and 
frames would both have to be stronger and frames would have to 
be dropped In order to retain the same center of gravity for the 
entire car. But I believe that the advantages of 60-inch solid tires 
and 160 Inches wheelbase for seven-passenger cars and 44-inch 
solid tires and 136 inches wheelbase for runabouts (high-power cars 
only being considered) would far exceed the disadvantages. 

La Fayette, Ind. A. L. SHERIDAN. 

There can be no doubt that the sizes of tires and wheelbase 
which you suggest would give sufficiently easy riding, but the 
key to the situation is in the last sentence. Would the advan- 
tages exceed the disadvantages? Most manufacturers seem to 
think that they would not. The weight of the car would be 
enormously increased, and the steering would be very awkward, 
requiring a 10-acre lot to turn around in. The larger the wheels, 
the smaller is the maximum angle through which they can be 
turned for steering, without striking the frame; and the longer 
the wheelbase, the greater is the steering angle required for turn- 
ing in a given radius. Thus you are increasing your difficulties 
in two ways at once. 



AN IDEAL CAR OF IMPOSING DIMENSIONS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,677.] — Under your very expressively and accurately named 
heading, "Letters Interesting and Instructive," will you kindly 
furnish the following Information? 

1. For a man who does not want to go shopping, marketing or 
on exhibition through city streets, but who wants to get out in the 
country close to Nature and divide this luxurious experience with 
his family and a few friends, and yet who has to go over roads 
(not pikes), Is not a 60-horsepower, 7-passenger, 168-inch wheel- 
base, 60-lnch tread the ideal car? 

2. With the above wheelbase and tread would not a car having 
44-inch wheels be as free from skidding as present sizes? 

3. Are not the majority of bodies for seven passengers too 
short for comfortable riding for more than an hour or two? 

4. If spark is advanced until the mixture is fired before tiio 
crankshaft has passed dead center does it have any appreciable 
effect on heating the cylinders? LEARNER. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

1. Your "ideal" is entirely too large for any practical use; 
on the roads you speak of you would find it about as manage- 
able as a small locomotive. Half the power and two-thirds the 
wheelbase would serve you much better. 

2. The only way to find out would be to build such a car and 
make experiments. 

3. Not necessarily; they are usually very well designed. 

4. No, advancing the spark prevents heating, owing to the 
rapid firing and exhaust of the charge, while retarding the spark 
causes the motor to heat, but there is a limit to the advance. 



OVERCOMING THE CARBURETER "POPPING." 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,678.]— I own a Mitchell (1908) touring car on which is a Holley 
carbureter. This carbureter has worked perfectly until a month 
or so ago. when on cranking the engine it would "pop" several 
times before settling down to work. It has been getting worse and 
worse until now it is all I can do to start the engine. It will "pop" 
maybe for fifteen minutes before I can go; after that it goes as 
well as it ever did. After the motor has stopped sometimes only 
fifteen or twenty minutes, it is very hard to start it again, no 
matter how hot the cylinders are or how warm the day. I have 
taken the carbureter all apart, but can And no dirt or anything In 
it or no parts worn or broken. I know it is adjusted right, although 
now I cannot start on the spark immediately after stopping the 
engine The valves are in good condition, too. I know the gasoline 
to be all right, and the pipes leading to the carbureter to be clear. 
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If you could suggest anything to overcome the trouble, I would be 
very greatly obliged. W. N. HUTCHINGS. 

Moosic, Pa. 

You do not state whether the Holley carbureter you have on 
your machine is of the new Venturi tube type, more familiarly 
known as the "puddle" type, or of the spray nozzle variety, 
although, as a matter of fact, "popping" usually proceeds from a 
similar cause regardless of the type of carbureter. It is set up 
by the fact that the mixture is either too rich or too weak and 
on that account continues to burn, not only throughout the length 
of the stroke, but after the exhaust valve has closed. This main- 
tains considerable excess pressure in the cylinder, which naturally 
escapes through the inlet valve the moment the latter opens; it 
is the release of this pressure through the inlet valve that con- 
stitutes what is familiarly known as "carbureter popping," and it 
can usually be remedied by making the proper air and fuel ad- 
justments at the carbureter. 

The fact that in your case it occurred at first only at starting 
was an indication that the carbureter adjustment was more nearly 
correct for the engine requirements at the higher speeds, and as 
soon as the motor speeded up a bit, it ceased. We very much 
fear that your "I know it is adjusted right" may not be entirely 
based upon fact, and if you will overcome this fault you will 
probably find that there is nothing else the matter. If you will 
carefully read H. L. Towle's "Getting Acquainted with a Car- 
bureter," which appeared in The Automobile of September 24, 
we think you will find a great many more pointers than could 
well be put in a reply to your letter in these columns. 



of the solution as a whole to withstand freezing. The wood 
alcohol also attacks the rubber hose connections. A better non- 
freezing solution may be obtained by using calcium chloride; a 
25 per cent, solution will withstand a zero temperature, and below 
that will only become mushy and not freeze solid enough to do 
any damage, unless the cold were of a severity seldom known in 
this part of the country. Increasing the proportions will natu- 
rally increase its non-freezing properties. 



ADVANTAGES OF A FIXED POINT OF IGNITION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,679.] — Will you kindly describe in "Letters Interesting and In- 
structive" the advantages and disadvantages of a fixed point of 
firing for machines depending upon a magneto for ignition. 

Alameda, Cal. HENRY M. POND, M.D. 

To begin at the tail end, we do not know of any particular dis- 
advantages arising from the use of a fixed point of firing the 
charge where both the magneto and the rest of the system have 
been properly designed. Of 30 representative French motors, 
probably 40 per cent, were found to be equipped in this manner. 
On the other hand, its advantages are that the motor is always 
run with a uniform firing point, which should not only tend to 
increase its average efficiency, but also to lengthen its life. As 
the magneto is not subject to the various factors of "lag" that 
are present in the coil and battery system, there is not the same 
necessity for providing a wide range of advance. It is customary 
to provide means for retarding the magneto for starting, but as 
the latter does not generate as efficiently at the lower speed of 
cranking, as it does with the motor running, this is but slight. 
The magneto's voltage increases with its speed and, in conse- 
quence, it automatically takes care of the slight amount of extra 
advance required over that at which it is set. Practice is tend- 
ing slowly in this direction and doubtless the fixed point of 
ignition will, sooner or later, become general. 



SEASON FOR NON-FREEZING SOLUTIONS OPENS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.680.] — Will you kindly advise me how low a degree of tem- 
perature a solution of one-half alcohol and one-half water, put in 
my radiator, will stand before freezing. Will you also advise me 
if wood alcohol will serve as well as grain alcohol in this case. Is 
there anything better that I could use for this purpose? 

Ansonla, Conn. LUCIUS B. TERRELL. 

A 25 per cent, solution of alcohol and water will resist freezing 
down to zero Fehrenheit, so that a 50 per cent, solution such as 
you mention would doubtless be capable of resisting any tempera- 
tures prevailing here in the East. Wood alcohol will serve as 
well as grain alcohol, but neither carries with it a very strong 
recommendation for the purpose, owing to the instability of the 
solution, i. e., its constant loss by evaporation, and as the alcohol 
boils at a much lower temperature than the water, the former 
will pass off much more rapidly, constantly decreasing the ability 



ON THE SPARE-WHEEL BALL-BEARING QUESTION. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,681.]— In relation to the criticism by Henry Hess, published in 
"The Automobile" of September 17, page 401, involving the use of 
a spare wheel (in an emergency) as advocated and sold by the 
Spare Motor Wheel Company of America, Ltd. (Stepney Spare 
Wheel), I desire to say, the placing of the extra wheel outside 
of the regular wheel and fastened thereto, but utilizing the regular 
wheel hub (and, as a consequence, the ball-bearings in the regular 
hub), must, as Mr. Hess states, transfer the plane of the load. 
Thus is one bearing relieved of some of Its burden, and If it Is weak, 
it must accordingly congratulate itself, as it were. But if Peter 
Is thus deprived of his burden, Paul must tote It for a while. It 
Peter Is so weak as to rejoice at the loss of the burden, Paul muat 
also be a little off of the top as well, since Peter and Paul are both 
In the same boat. (Two bearings in one wheel hub.) 

There was a time In the history of ball bearings when their life 
was short, even with no great load. Time wrought changes, and 
in time a factor of safety crept Into the zone, now dominated by 
ball bearings. This factor of safety is claimed to be very large 
when purchases of ball bearings are made, and experience has 
proven that the goods are generally delivered on a baslB far more 
reliable than can be claimed for the delivery of coal. 

Builders of cars have great respect for the advice of the maker 
of ball bearings, which respect is shown in a most satisfactory way. 
in that the bearings are (I might say) invariably larger than the 
makers of ball bearings are wont to recommend. 

Under the circumstances, then, It does seem as if the Stepney 
spare wheel, or any other device of the kind, will scarcely disturb 
the obvious serenity of the ball bearings In the wheel hub. 

No man would be justified In riding in an automobile if he was 
skating on the thin Ice portrayed in the condition that is represented 
by the possible failure of the ball bearings in the wheel hubs, 
merely because the plane of the load has been transferred a dis- 
tance equal to the section diameter of a tire. 

As Mr. Hess says, limit the time of the use of the spare wheel 
to the time during which it serves Its obvious purpose, but who 
would want to keep the spare wheel on any longer? On the other 
hand, the spare wheel will not level the road Inequalities, and these 
inequalities certainly stress ball bearings more than any spare 
wheel possibly can. 

It is perfectly reasonable to assume that an autolst who has to 
apply the spare wheel will be a little more careful over considerable 
road inequalities than he would ordinarily be, and this difference 
will surely amount to more than that resultant of the small transfer 
of the plan of the plane of the load, due to the use of a spare 
wheel. 

Automoblllsts who are not sharps, when it comes to mechanical 
hair splitting, might think that ball bearings are weaklings, so- 
easily disrupted that the mere application of a spare wheel would 
do the trick. Were they to reach such a point In a scheme of 
reasoning, more inertia would impel them further, and they would 
(according to the law of probabilities) reach the final conclusion 
that a mile a minute in a car fitted with wheels that would surely 
come off if the ball bearings were to go to pieces is too near 
heaven. THOMAS J. FAY. 

Brooklyn. N. Y. 



ABOUT DELAGE'S "MONO" IN THE GRAND PRIX- 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,682.]— I notice in Mr. Ricker's letter In your last issue— Sep- 
tember 24— a slight error regarding the Delage Volturette, winner 
of the Dieppe race of last July, which I should like to correct All 
of the Delage cars were single cylinder 100 m.m. bore by 1W "f 1 
stroke. Guyofs motor was designed by Delage and built at the 
De Dion works, and the other motors were De Dions special!' 
built for the race. Guyot's motor was one of the most beautifully 
balanced ones that I have ever seen. Of course I am referring » 
"one lungers" only, or "mono's," as we call them over there. When 

ttlA mntnv rrrn n — — — _1_ _ .1 11. _ _».__» i_ _*t AS 11 V 



one lungers" only, or "mono's," as we call them over there. wi»" 
the motor was cranked, the chassis would vibrate vertically; U" 5 ™ 
was no side rocking as In the other cars. Aside from the motor", 
the cars were made up entirely of stock parts. Delage is » ntt»° 

of mine, and I was with him at Londlnleres. 

New York City. SANFORD POME ROT. 
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HOW TO ATTACK THE ROADS' DUST PROBLEM 



\A/ASHINGTON,D.C.,Oct. S-Excerpts from a report on 
» * dust preventives prepared for the Department of Agri- 
culture by Prevost Hubbard, assistant chemist in the Office of 
Public Roads, and just issued for general distribution, are of 
more than passing interest to automobilists. The report says : 

"The suppression of dust on roads is a problem which has be- 
come prominent only within recent years, but its importance is 
rapidly increasing, as it involves the saving of much money 
and the comfort and con- 
venience of the public at 
large, as well as of road 
users. In arriving at a 
complete understanding of 
a subject of this kind it is 
essential that as broad a 
view of it as possible be 
obtained, and, in order to 
achieve this result, one 
must look at the matter 
from at least three differ- 
ent standpoints — that of 
the engineer, the chemist, 
and the layman. The 
direct solution of the 
problem depends to a 
great extent, of course, 
upon the efforts of the 
road engineer, but the 
aid of the chemist and 
road user will event- 
ually prove to be im- 
portant factors which 
cannot be overlooked. 
The subject is one which also deserves the attention of the gen- 
eral public, as it has a very direct bearing upon matters which 
are of universal interest. 

"In considering thecause, or rather the causes, of dust forma- 
tion a^ few general remarks may not be out of place. The term 
wear,* when applied to solid substances, undoubtedly expresses 
the fundamental cause of such formation, although other fac- 
tors which make wear possible and which tend to remove and 
distribute the dust formed play important parts. All forces 
which tend to disintegrate or destroy will of necessity produce 




wear, and these forces, when considered in connection with 
roads, may be conveniently classed under three heads-chemicaL 
physical and mechanical. 

"The automobile is, perhaps, the most potent factor which at 
the present time operates to produce dust and destroy roads. 
When moving at a high rate of speed its broad rubber tires exert 
a pulling or lifting effect upon all loose material on the road 
surface and a cloud of dust is sucked up and carried along 

behind each vehicle. The 
slightest current of air 
then carries the dust cloud 
over the surrounding 
country. The enormous 
increase in the last few 
years of fast motor traffic 
along public highways has 
aroused general interest 
in the subject of dust 
prevention. 

"The coincidence of 
the appearance of the 
automobile with the 
aroused interest in the 
dust nuisance has led to 
impression that the 
former is the sole cause 
of the trouble. It will be 
remembered, however, 
that the dust nuisance on 
a somewhat smaller scale 
existed long before the 
coming of the motor car. 
If the automobile has re- 
sulted in an awakened interest in this problem, it will have served 
a valuable purpose, but besides this it has undoubtedly exerted a 
beneficial influence in arousing the public at large to the knowl- 
edge that good roads are necessary to the country's welfare. 

"The dust problem as it stands to-day seems to be open to 
two methods of attack: (i) by applying materials to the road 
which will hold down the dust formed, or (2) by methods of 
construction designed to reduce the formation of dust, and 
therefore the wear of the road, to a minimum. Dust prevention 
has so far been mainly confined to the treatment of old macadam. 



A Moon Among the Colorado Mountains. 
Fred C. Merry and family of Kansas City, Mo., who toured 
from Kansas City to Denver in their Moon automobile. The 
picture Is interesting as showing the kind of country tourists 
can traverse nowadays. 



24 COUNTRIES SEND DELEGATES TO ROAD CONGRESS 



DARIS, Oct. 4— Twenty-four countries, including the United 

• States, Brazil, Mexico, Chile, India and Japan, will be offi- 
cially represented at the first International Road Congress, which 
opens its official sessions at the Tuilleries October 12. The scope 
of the work of the congress is very bread and great good is ex- 
pected from the exchange of opinions which will take place. A 
glance at the numerous papers which will be read before the 
congress and which will have already been translated so that 
">eir contents may be available for all, emphasizes how far 
America is behind in the matter of roads, compared with Europe. 

this is not, of course, to be wondered at considering that 
ery country in Europe, even the most backward, has for cen- 
nnes possessed the foundations of magnificent roads built for 

military purposes. Nevertheless, it is starting to read, for in- 
ance, that of the 2,151,570 miles of public road in the United 
ates only 7.14 per cent _ or mfi6 2 miles, are improved. The 

en aw 6 ° f 1 , ,mproved r °ads in the United States, therefore, is only 

* to the mileage of the magnificent French National and de- 



partmental roads, which average between 24 and 25 feet in width. 

A large proportion of the work of the congress is to be de- 
voted to the consideration of the effect upon roads of new 
means of transport, especially automobiles, and an attempt 
will be made to approximate the best method of constructing the 
ideal road of the future. The papers of the experts agree that 
the essential feature of a good road is a hard core, preferably 
of armored concrete making an unyielding incompressible founda- 
tion with the material perfectly bound together, and the surface 
properly metaled and tarred to prevent dust or mud. Methods 
and materials suggested vary greatly, but all agree that tar up to 
the present time has proved most efficacious against water and 
the prevention of dust. 

The general American delegates are L. W. Page, director of the 
Public Roads Bureau of the Agricultural Department; Clifford 
Richardson, of New York, and Col. Charles S. Bromwell, super- 
intendent of Public Buildings and Grounds of the District of 
Columbia. In addition, Massachusetts sends Harold Parker, 
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chairman of the Highway Commission, and A. B. Fletcher; 
Mississippi has named Charles Scott; Bishop Galloway and Rep- 
resentative John Sharp Williams; Washington, Samuel Hill, and 
New Mexico, Numa Reymond. 



NOTABLE EXPERIMENTS IN ROADMAKING. 

The problem of building durable and at the same time dustless 
roads has become such a momentous one that men all over the 
country are bending their efforts towards a speedy and successful 
solution. The State roads, as at present constructed, have not 
only proved to be unsuited to the constantly increasing travel, 
but they are an enormous expense. With this question of ex- 
pense in view, the men who are spending the most time on the 
problem, are working not only to find a combination of materials 
which will withstand any reasonable demands being made of it, 
but they are after a combination which will cost less. 

For the last few years the scientists in the office of the public 
roads of the United States Department of Agriculture have 
been working along these lines. So far they have spent most of 
their time in the attempt to make use of the enormous quantity 
of slag which is to be found near all blast furnaces. The slag 
is being used to take the place of the broken stone, and combi- 
nations have been made up with both tar and asphalt. One 
stretch of experimental road is being constructed out of the slag 
asphalt combination near Chicago, under the supervision of Chief 
Engineer Pierce, of the Federal Bureau. Another stretch made 
out of the slag-tar combination is under way at Birmingham, 
Ala., under the direction of Assistant Engineer Heidel. These 
stretches will be watched with interest during the next year to 
see how this new class of road is going to stand the wear. 

A more novel experiment is being tried near Newton, Mass., 
with an entirely different substance — molasses— which is almost a 
useless by-product of the great sugar refineries in the South and 
West. A half-mile stretch is being prepared where the molasses 
is going to be tried as a binder. 



MAINE'S ADVANCE IN ROAD BUILDING. 

Portland, Me., Oct. 5. — On every hand there is evidence that 
a great advance has been made this year in plans for the con- 
struction of State roads. The many meetings held throughout 
Maine by State Highway Commissioner Paul D. Sargent have 
borne fruit, with the result that many towns have already com- 
menced the construction of better roads, taking advantage of 
the opportunity to secure money from the State, or are about 
to begin work. 

One of the longest pieces of State road being constructed in 
Maine this season is in the town of Rumford Falls, where about 
2 1-4 miles of road is nearly finished. The road in question is 
being constructed of macadam, with a width of 15 feet, and a 
special feature in connection with the work is the construction 
of about 3,000 feet of side sub-drain, as the road lies mostly on 
the side of a hill from which a large amount of subsoil water has 
in the past found its way into the road. The work also includes 
the construction of 22 culverts. 

Announcement is made by Commissioner Sargent that there 
are 16 cities and towns in the State in which State road work 
has been advertised and work begun or nearly begun. These 
places are : Brunswick, South Berwick, Houlton, Ellsworth, 
Caribou, Eden, Gardiner, Madison, Fort Fairfield, Westbrook, 
Presque Isle, York, Rumford, Kennebunk, Sanford and Portland. 

In discussing the work with a representative of The Auto- 
mobile, Commissioner Sargent said: 

"It is the aim of this department to have one good highway 
across the State. With that end in view, the sections of the road 
constructed each year are so laid out that they will join previous 
sections. In this way, as each town constructs a section of road, 
the aim of having a good highway for automobiles and all 
vehicles right across the State from Kittery to Calais is being 
gradually realized and it will be but a few years before this is 
completed." 



SOME DANGER POINTS IN AUTOMOBILE USE 

By A. D. HARD, M. D. 



SOMETIMES a very small matter leads to results of great im- 
portance. A steering gear that is not sensitive to the touch, 
or one that from lack of lubrication has become sticky and does 
not so easily respond to the force usually applied by the accus- 
tomed driver, will so hamper the control of the car that, when 
skidding occurs in sand or wet, the car may go over an embank- 
ment or into a ditch. The writer has investigated this matter 
and found that three fatal accidents which he had the opportunity 
to carefully examine, were due alone to this cause. When a 
steering gear is composed of a worm gear sliding a large nut up 
and down to convey motion to the steering arm, there is great 
danger of the nut becoming dry and working with much greater 
resistance to the hand on the wheel than it should. It is an 
objectionable form of steering mechanism for this reason. 

Another source of danger in the steering mechanism is the 
slack which is so common in some cars, even when recently out of 
the factory. Some engineers claim that this is a good feature 
instead of a bad one, but I think that any experienced driver 
will agree with me in saying that there should be but very little 
slack in the motion of the steering wheel. An instantaneous 
response to the guiding touch is the feature we want, to guard 
against undue deviations when the car is going at high speed. 
The actual time required to deviate enough to run off a grade, 
or into a ditch, or into an obstruction near the roadway, is so 
very small that none should be wasted in turning the steering 
wheel to take up slack. In my opinion as an experienced driver, 
the steering gear mechanism of the modern car has not had as 
much careful attention as it deserves. 

As we all know, skidding is a source of much danger to both 
car and occupants, as well as to other vehicles that the car may 
be passing. The cause of skidding is found in the action of the 



differential. When one wheel slips the other drive wheel loses 
its guiding and propelling force, and the car is deviated from 
side to side by the uneven traction of the wheels. Racing car 
drivers have found that with no differential they are much surer 
of their footing in bursts of speed. If we could have a differ- 
ential mechanism, which only acted when the front wheel were 
deviated a certain distance -from straightaway, and the driving 
axle acted as a unit under other conditions, we should have all 
the advantages of a differential when it was needed, and the ad- 
vantages of its absence when it was not needed. Another sug- 
gestion is to have a means of locking the differential at will. An- 
other suggestion is to employ adjustable friction disc clutches 
between each drive wheel and the driving axle, with an automatic 
release for the inside wheel when turning corners. 

Guarding Against Crossing Accidents. 

The large number of fatal accidents due to crossing railway 
tracks at the wrong time has suggested all kinds of remedies. 
The warning noises of an approaching train are so similar to the 
usual noise of the automobile that they cannot be depended upon 
for the safety which the horse-drawn vehicle may have, and the 
speed of approach is so much greater that the car driver is 
further handicapped. There is one way which seems both safe 
and simple. The car should be driven up to within a few feet of 
the track and stopped, then prospects of danger can be hardly 
overlooked, and the car can proceed across the track or wait for 
the train to pass before doing so. In some parts of the country 
the signs at railroad crossings read : "STOP— LOOK— LISTEN. 
No better warning can be devised for automobilists in crossing 
railroad tracks. The Irishman was right when he said: "Niver 
cross before a train, before the train has passed." 
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NEW W, & S, MAGNETO OF THE INDUCTOR TYPE 



IN addition to their line of carbureters, Wheeler & Schebler, In- 
dianapolis, will market for next year an inductor type 
of low-tension alternating-current magneto which takes the place 
of a storage cell in the ignition system of a car. The magneto 
is friction driven from the flywheel or belt driven from any 




Fig. 1.— W. & S. Inductor 
Magneto. 



Fig. 2.— Minus the Field 
Magnets. 



other part of the car and is made to rotate three or four times 
as fast as the motor crankshaft, giving a current of 5 amperes 
at 12 volts. For car work this inductor magneto can be used 
in connection with a set of dry cells, the same four-unit coil and 
tinier being used for each and one set of plugs sufficing. Pro- 
ducing as it does an alternating current, it cannot be used for 
charging storage cells, but simply takes their place on a car. 

Fig. 1 is the magneto complete with three permanent horse- 
shoe magnets, although a double set of three is employed in all of 
the latest ones manufactured. At the end appears the aluminum 
belt pulley. In Fig. 2 the magnets and a brass case between 
them are removed, exposing every part of the apparatus, con- 
sisting of a rotating shaft carrying a three-pointed inductor A 
and another B with a coarsely wound coil C of flat copper ribbon 
between them. The ends of the copper ribbon connect directly 
with the binding posts D and Di, which completes the magneto. 
The winding C is stationary and nothing revolves but the two 
inductors A and B, which are pinned to the shaft which carries 
the friction wheel E, and which shaft revolves on a pair of F & 




Fig. 3.— The Strip Copper Winding and the Inductors. 

S. ball bearings, one appearing in Fig. 5 at Ml, carried in the 
end piece P of the magneto. In Fig. 4 appears an end view of 
the magneto, showing in detail one of the star-shaped inductors 
with its three arms 1, 2 and 3, regularly spaced at 120 degrees, 
and each arm consisting of twenty-seven laminations of high- 
frequency transformer iron pressed together and secured by soft 
iron rivets. The arms of the other inductor A (Fig. 3) are 
alternated with those of inductor B, and in this illustration is 
shown the copper ribbon winding C with the ribbon terminals at 
O and Di. The copper winding is given a white effect because 
of the layers of paper for insulation between the copper. The 
coil has seventy-two turns. In Fig. 4 F and Fi are the pole 
pieces against which the ends of the magnets bear, and G is a 
separator of aluminum between them. 



The generation of current in an inductor magneto of this type 
is briefly as follows: In Fig. 6 appears a diagram of an end 
view with Ai, A2 and A3 representing the arms of one inductor 
and Bi, B2 and B3 of the other, the coil C as before being the 
copper ribbon. When arm A I is in contact with the pole piece 
Fi and arm Bi of the other inductor contacts with the opposite 
pole piece F, then the lines of force between the north and south 
poles N and S of the magnets pass as indicated by the line L 
through the pole piece Fi, through the arm Ai, through the arm 
Bi and through the pole piece F to the south pole 5, thus setting 
up current in the coil C. As the inductors rotate arm Ai breaks 
away from pole piece Fi and arm Bi from pole piece F, and 
while A 1 passes over the aluminum separator G between the pole 
pieces there is no current flowing. Immediately, however, that 
arm A l comes in contact with pole piece F the arm Bl has 
reached the pole piece Fi, and the lines of force pass once again 
between the poles A' and S, but from the arm Bl to arm At, thus 
setting up in the coil C a current in the opposite direction to the 
first impulse. In this manner as the respective arms of the star 
inductors contact with the pole pieces there is set up current first 
in one direction and then in the other. As there are three arms 




Fig. 4.— End View of Inductor 
and Poles. 



Fig. 5 One of the 

F. & S. Bearings. 



to each inductor and the arms alternate, the magneto gives six 
pulls per revolution or, in other words, six alternations or cur- 
rent impulses for each complete turn of the shaft. 

In wiring a car with an inductor magneto of this type and a set 
of dry cells, the magneto and dry cell wires go direct to the 
switch on the coil box, thence to the primaries of the coil and 
thence to the timer. The magneto cannot be used with a non- 
vibrating coil and dis- 
tributor in that no pro- 
vision is made for 
changing the timing by 
altering the relation of 
the inductors with refer- 
ence to the magneto 
poles while rotating, but 
it affords an extremely 
compact and reliable 
source of current on a 
car, the inductor mag- 
neto lending itself to this 
purpose particularly, ow- 
ing to its great simplicity, 
whether considered from 
an electrical or a me- 
chanical point of view, 
which adapts it to the 
roughest kind of service. 




Fig 



6.— Magnetic Circuit of W. & S. 
Magneto. 
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IF you would see Europe 
properly, view it from 
an automobile. Also take 
your own car over, likewise 
your chauffeur. To the 
seasoned autoist on the 
Continent this suggestion 
may appear superfluous, but 
it is my advice to the novice 
in European travel, based 
on experience gained during 
three extended trips. True, 
there are drawbacks to such a plan, but they are more than offset by the 
advantages, particularly if one owns a good American car. The value of 
having your own chauffeur is most important. Of course, he is in a measure 
handicapped if unable to speak the language of the countries through which 
he drives, but even this is far better than employing an unknown native lin- 
guist as driver, however highly he may be recommended. I have had experi- 
ences in both directions, and know whereof I speak. 

The car we hired in Italy, pending the arrival of my own Packard, had 
as chauffeur a clever fellow, but possessed of an irresistible desire to run 
over everything in the animal line he could reach and travel at breakneck 
speed through villages. Talking had no effect on him, and even more drastic 
measures proved unavailing. 

The chauffeur who drove us around the Italian lakes was better, but he 
stood in with the garage that rented us the machine, and as a result we were 
charged fifty per cent, more than we contracted to pay. 

The French driver we engaged early in the season to do the chateau trip 
had a seemingly unquenchable thirst, taking a drink whenever opportunity 
presented itself, and celebrating our arrival at Blois by taking our courier 
with him and getting gloriously drunk. 

Nor were our troubles with the chauffeurs alone, but also with the people 
from whom we rented the cars. With a single exception, out of the half- 
dozen I contracted with each attempted to deal unfairly. 

The first arrangement we made was a certain sum for the car, everything 
to be furnished. The trouble with this was that if we wanted to go a few 
miles out of our way to visit a certain point the chauffeur claimed It was 
not in the agreement and declined to go unless tipped liberally. 

The next bargain made was at so much a day for the car and so much 
a mile for the distance traveled. This acted exactly the opposite to the first, 
for the driver would keep going all day, and far into the night if we had 
permitted him, and took us to places we did not care for, simply to make 
the distance greater and his bill higher. 

Another arrangement we made was to pay so much a day for the car, we 
to pay for the gasoline, oil, keep of chauffeur, etc. This was the most sabs- 
factory of all, but it was difficult to keep track of the supplies used, and we 
had to take it for granted that the bill rendered was right. 

Take Your Own American Car. 

Therefore, for the one who wants the full enjoyment of a European tnp 
extending over several months, I should advise taking your own car, if y° u 
have a good one, and your own chauffeur. For, after all, the pleasure ot 
motoring depends more than anything else upon the man who drives, and a 
good, intelligent American chauffeur who does not drink is a treasure without 
price. You cannot value him too highly when abroad. 

With this detail disposed of, Europe, with its wonderful roads and its 
countless points of interest, furnishes a rich field for the tourist. True, much 
of it has been done to death, but there are still spots off the beaten path. 

One of these is the Austrian Tyrol, a district where motorists have not 
been seen until within recent years, owing to the fact that it is not as wel 
known for touring as Switzerland, and the difficulty of getting in on account 
of the high duty exacted. 

Join the Touring Club of France. 
If you are traveling through Europe in an automobile you should belong 
to the Touring Club of France. This gives the advantage of depositing tM 
duty money on your car for each country you may desire to visit in Par"; , a 
triptych being issued therefor and the money refunded on your return. This 
enables one to avoid all trouble at the customs in passing from one country 
to another. Austria, however, was the one country which refused to co 
operate with the French club, and not until the middle of this year did sM 
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and our car was the very first to take advantage of the new working arrangement. 

In driving from Munich to Innsbruck, when we presented our papers to the 
Austrian official at the frontier, he at first refused to accept them, insisting that 
we must make the customary deposit, amounting to nearly $500, before we could 
enter Austria. The French gentleman who traveled with us explained in his very 
best German that an arrangement had been entered into between the government 
and the Touring Club of France, and that if the official would look over his papers 
he might find a notification. This he finally consented to do, and much to his 
own surprise found our statement to be true. With an Austrian number attached 
to the car, we had it kodaked as the first of any make to go into the Tyrol under 
the new arrangement, and proceeded on our way. 

The ride from Kupstein to Innsbruck is very beautiful, but it is nothing com- 
pared with that which awaits you in the heart of the Tyrol Mountains. We left 
Innsbruck the morning following our arrival, and made Brenner pass, which is 
easy of ascent, being only about 6,000 feet high. We made it on high speed, owing 
to good roads and the absence at that hour in the morning of other vehicles, but 
noticed that some of the best French cars, as well as others, went up on slow speed. 

Lunching at Bozen, we obtained our first and only view of the magnificent 
Dolomites. Had we had more time at our disposal we would have gone further 
south, even into Italy, so as to visit these mountains and the beautiful district in 
which they lie. However, we went on to Meran, where we stopped for the night 
The trip from Innsbruck to Meran is one of the finest in all Europe, and was ex- 
celled in beauty only by our next day's run to Bregenz. We ran within a few miles 
of the Stelvio pass, which is the highest roadway in Europe, but as we were 
not going that way did not take it. Another pass we encountered between 
Landeck and Feldkirch, while not so high as the Stelvio, was considered 
very dangerous by travelers, because of the excessively sharp hairpin and 
corkscrew curves on approaching and descending the mountains. The 
working of our brakes left nothing to be desired, however, and we got 
through safely, bringing our short but highly interesting trip through the 
Tyrol to an end. 

Tyrol Trip Has No Equal. 
To anyone who appreciates fine scenery and enjoys traveling through 
mountains the Tyrol trip has no equal. If more magnificent scenery exists 
anywhere, I have never encountered it. The towering, snow-capped moun- 
tains, the rock-ballasted roads, as a rule kept in excellent condition, the 
queer roadside shrines encountered at frequent intervals, the constantly 
changing panorama, leaves nothing to be desired unless it might be that 
more time could be spent here, and sends the traveler away with pleasant 
memories. In addition to the attractiveness of nature, the picturesqueness 
of the villages and the quaintness of the people in the Tyrol rounds out a 
picture of exceptional interest and one which the average traveler misses. 

From Bregenz we drove to Freiburg, Germany, along the shores of Lake 
Constance and through the Black Forest. The roads are perfect and the 
scenery fine, alternating between views of the lake and those of the tree 
covered mountains. After a couple of days spent in motoring over the 
wonderful hills and through the vast forests around Freiburg we crossed 
into France by way of the Alberger pass, the border line being located on the 
mountain. This pass, although not so well known, is much more difficult than 
either of those we made in the Tyrol, yet we had no difficulty in ascending on 
our high speed and only had to shift in coming down the mountain, where we 
were in close quarters with a diligence. 

Our next day's run was to Nancy, where we spent the night, and then direct to 
Paris, about two hundred miles, on the following day. This finished our second 
tour of the Summer, which in length was somewhat shorter than our first, although 
it embraced 2,000 miles. Add to these two trips 1,000 miles in England and our 
trips around Naples and Italy, along the Riviera and about the Italian lakes and 
it would make in round figures 6,000 miles. At no time did we try to make ex- 
ceptional speed, journeying leisurely in an endeavor to see the towns as well as 
the country. We succeeded, too. 

For three months prior to taking the Tyrol trip we motored through Europe, 
starting from Liverpool and doing much of England, which, although intensely 
interesting, is too well known to Americans who have motored abroad or, in fact, 
traveled in other ways to call for extended mention. A couple of days in London 
at the close of the English tour was sufficient to again give us the motor fever, 
and we drove to Folkestone, crossed the channel to Boulogne, and started at once 
for Paris. 

Along the Seacoast of France. 
After a week or so there, during which time we used our motor constantly, we 
started for an extended trip around the seacoast of France. At Trouville, one of 
the most popular seashore places in France, we were the only guests at the im- 
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mense Noire Roches. Nevertheless, we were entertained as 
graciously as if we had been a royal family and the hotel had been 
"full up," as they put it abroad, instead of empty. 

All of which is characteristic of this country, where good liv- 
ing is counted the chief aim of existence, and where it is a joy 
to travel. Nowhere in France have I ever found anything but 
good food and clean beds. In the smallest country village, where 
apparently there was not a visitor a day at the inn, there would 
always be prepared the most palatable dejeuner on the shortest 
possible notice, and there were always clean rooms for travelers. 

As for Spain — but that is another story. 

One incident worthy of mention reflects the sentiment of your 
Frenchman, be he of high or low rank. At one little place where 
we stopped for luncheon the chef was owner, manager, cook, and 
grand factotum. He spoke a little English, and informed me 
that he spent two years in America as chef for a well-known 
Washington family. 

What the Chef Said of America. 

"America is one gran' country," said mine host, shrugging his 
shoulders, "but ze people, ahl Zey are w'at you call ze nice 
people, but zey are not artistic. Zey know not ze value of ze 
fine cooking, only eat, eat, eat. Cooking is ze fine art, like music 
an' ze drama, but ze American he does not t'ink so. So I save 
up my money an' come back here, where fine cooking is appreci- 
ated. M'sieur, America is ze gran' country, but I had sooner be 
ze inn keeper in zis leetle village where ze people know how to 
eat properly zan wan gran' chef in ze Washington." 

Only at Mont St. Michel were we doomed to disappointment, 
and that possibly because our expectations had been pitched too 
high. The omelette souffle of Madame Poulard is more cele- 
brated through Burton Holmes' lecture than in reality. Better 
omelettes are made at plenty of places in France and even at 
home than the present Poulard family turns out. Nevertheless, 
this interesting spot, now an island, except for the artificial 
roadway built to it, is well worth a visit. 

The hotel here, like the one at Amalfi, Italy, is built away up 
in the air on rocks, and the climb to get to your bedroom is all 
the exercise one needs for an entire day. The view, however, is 
well worth the effort. It is here that the tide comes in faster 
than a horse can trot, but our guide, seeing we were motorists, 
tried to flatter us by saying that an automobile could probably 



beat the tide. We decided not to do any investigating along this 
line. 

The entire trip along the French coast through Brittany, with 
its quaint villages and quainter natives, and over into Spain, is a 
journey never to be forgotten, as is the ride through the chateau 
country of France. The latter part of this trip is through a dis- 
trict where for miles the roadway goes by caves and cellars in 
the rocks in which wine is stored. 

In the Heart of the Champagne Country. 
Equally interesting, even to the total abstainer, is a journey 
through the country around Reims, in the heart of the champagne 
country, and where many of the most noted manufacturers of this 
wine have their cellars. We visited those of Pommery, which 
are reached by a flight of 200 or more steps down into the earth 
and a walk through tunnels and caves of chalk. We apparently 
walked a half mile, getting enough of it in this time, but our 
guide assured us that there were many miles of cellars, taking 
the upper and lower stories, and that millions of bottles of cham- 
pagne were stored there. 

Volumes could be written on our experiences in France, in 
Germany, in Austria, in Spain, in the Tyrol, in Italy and in 
England, but space and time forbid. 

When you remember that France alone has 40,000 miles of 
roads whose equal is seldom encountered in America, and that 
conditions in the other countries enumerated are much the same, 
it is not difficult to understand why people who want to motor 
go as far as Europe. 

Touring there is taken much as a matter of course. At Liver- 
pool we met a man just starting out on a drive to Madrid with 
as much unconcern as though he were simply going from Detroit 
to Buffalo. 

At Jaffa we saw Charles J. Glidden, of Boston, who has 
motored around the world and was finishing up a 60,000-mile 
trip, his being the first automobile that ever entered the Holy 
Land. 

One meets all sorts of enthusiastic motorists who eat, drink, 
and sleep in their cars. To such my little experience will, of 
course, be of no benefit. But, be he seasoned motorist or ama- 
teur, a tour of Europe is bound to possess educational value, not 
the least as showing Americans the possibilities at home in the 
way of good roads. 



THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR 



AMERICAN. 



Shows and Meetings. 

Dec. 31 -Jan. 7. . — New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 
nual Automobile Show, conducted by the American 
Motor Car Manufacturer*' Association, with Ex- 
hibits by the Importers' Automobile Salon, Inc., 
Alfred Reeves, General Manager, 29 West 42d St. 

Jan. 16-23 — New York City, Madison Square Garden, Ninth 

Annual National Show of the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. M. L. Downs, 
Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York City. 

Feb. 6-13 — Chicago Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 

Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. S. A. 
Miles, Manager, 7 East 42d St., New York. 

Mar. 7-13 —Buffalo, Second Annual Power Boat and Sports- 
man's Show, Convention Hall, Dal H. Lewis, man- 
ager, 760 Main Street, Buffalo, N. T. 

Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 

Oct. 10 — Providence, R. I., Narragansett Park, Race Meet, 

Rhode Island, Automobile Club. 

Oct 10 —Philadelphia, Founders' Week Stock Chassis Race. 

196 Miles, Quaker City Motor Club. 

Oct. 10 — Long Island Motor Parkway Sweepstakes, Con- 
ducted by Vanderbllt Cup Commission. 

Oct. 10 — Providence, Narragansett Park, Race Meet. 

Rhode Island Automobile Club. 



Oct. 10 —Morristown, Madison, Chatham, N. J., Automobile 

Carnival and "Tour Around the World," under T. 
M. C. A. auspices. 

Oct. 24 —Vanderbllt Cup Race, Long Island Count, 

auspices of Vanderbllt Cup Commission. 

Oct. 31 —Philadelphia. Sixth Annual Run of Automobile 

Club of Philadelphia for the Brazier Cup. 

Nov. 26 —Savannah, Ga., Grand Prize Race, Savannah Auto- 
mobile Club. 

FOREIGN. 
Shows. 

Oct 11-18 —Paris. International Congress and Public HS- 

hlbitlon on Roads and Road Making for Modern 
Locomotion, French Ministry of Public Works- 

Nov. 13-21 —London, Olympla, Seventh International Motor Ex- 
hibition. .... 

Nov. 28- Dec 13.— Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon do rAutomoBiw, 
Grand Palais, Automobile Club of France (Pl«»' 
ure Vehicles, etc.) 

Dee. 20-28 —London, Stanley Show, Agricultural Hall. 

Dec. 22-29 —Paris, Eleventh Annual 8alon do I'AutomoNie- 

(Commercial Vehicles, etc.) 

Jan. 16-25 —Brussels, Show Organized by Belgian Chsmoe 

Syndicate, Palais du Clnquantenalre. 

Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 

Oct. 11 —Berlin, Germany, Gordon Bennett Balloon R««' 

Aeronautical Club of Berlin. 
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FIFTEEN OUT OF TWENTY HOOSIERS HAVE PERFECT SCORES 



INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 3— The two days' reliability run 
given by the Indianapolis Automobile Trade Association, 
Thursday and Friday, developed into one of the worst gruelling 
contests automobiles have ever had over Indiana roads. Despite 
this fact, fifteen of the twenty-six cars entered finished perfect. 

It had been predicted that not more than 20 per cent, of the 
cars entered would finish with perfect scores, and this probably 
had a tendency to keep down the number of entries. The roads 
were ideal for the kind of contest it was, offering long stretches 
of good highways where great speed was possible, the highest 
hills in Indiana to test the hill-climbing abilities of the cars, and 
sharp turns and dangerous stretches of roads to try the nerve 
of drivers and to call for most cautious handling of the cars. 



The cars were turned over to the technical committee Wed- 
nesday afternoon and were parked on the west side of Uni- 
versity Park for the night after, having been inspected and 
sealed. The first car left Indianapolis at 7 a. m. Thursday, and 
the others followed at one minute intervals. 

The run Thursday was to French Lick, a distance of 131.2 
miles and the roads were much better than on the return trip, 
which was 122.2 miles in length. 

Practically all of the penalties were for things of minor impor- 
tance, only one or two of the difficulties were anything that would 
interfere with the actual running of the car. Loose parts, lost 
bolts, etc., were responsible for many of the penalties. The fol- 
lowing is the table of the run, including nature of penalties : 



No. 

1 

2 

6 

7 
10 
11 
12 
14 



MAKE 
NATIONAL. . . . 
NATIONAL. ... 

HARMON 

HARMON 

PREMIER .... 

PREMIER. 

PREMIER. 



Driver Class 

.John Aitken A 

.Thos. Kincaid A 

. H. G. Shafer A 

.H. Stilman A 

. Harry Hammond W 

. Henir Letsinger A 

. Miss Elizabeth "L'jve A 



PREMIER Frank Morrison A 

STUDEBAKLR P. B. Willis A 

AMERICAN Fred Tone A 

HAINES Robert Murden A 

PACKARD' Chas. Stuttz A 

NATIONAL Harry Moore A 

RAMBLER Ted Collier B 

MITCHELL Geo. Gastemeau B 

MAXWELL I. A. Newby B 

MAXWELL t. L.Marshall B 

CHALMERS I. H. Stickney B 

OAKLAND' Harry Hooker B 

CARTERCAR C. J. Haines B 

PREMIER Katrina Fertig B 

OVERLAND Henry Barnes B 



5 
3 

18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
26 
25 
17 

30 REO O. G. Myers C 

27 RAPID Frank Grogan C 

29 HASSLER R. H. Hassler C 

28 MAXWELL O. J. Gronendyke C 



HP. 
SO 
50 
50 
50 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
50 
60 
30 
50 

32 
20 
24 
20 
30 
20 
20 
24 
30 

20 
24 
12 
12 



Price 
*4.200 
3.700 
3,750 
3,750 
2.600 
2,600 
2.700 
2,600 
3,500 
3,750 
3.7S0 
4,200 
3,700 

2,250 
1.250 
1,750 
1,450 
1,500 
1.2S0 
1,350 
2,250 
1,500 

1.000 
2.100 
650 
850 



Seals Final 
Broken Penalisations Score 

None None Perfect 

None None Perfect 

None None Perfect 

None None Perfect 

None None Perfect 

None None Perfect 

None None Perfect 

None None Perfect 

None Left rear fender loose 2 points 

None Towed to start motor 5 points 

None Foot brakes not working 10 points 

None Towed to start motor- starting crank bent 11 points 

None Two plates on front spring broken. 16 points 



.None E er { ect 

.None Perf«t 

.None E^t"* 

.None JM"* 

. None E er t ect 

.None Perfect 

. Nut lost off front spring shackle bolt 5 points 

_ Adjusted coil and carbureter 11 points 

None Foot brakes not working; towed to start motor 15 points 

None None ' Perfect 

None Two loose lamps 4 points 

None Towed to start motor «•',"' 5 P° lnts 

None... . . . Reverse not working; carbureter adjusted. Broken 

secondary wire I 9 points 



None. . 
None. . 
None.. 
None. . 
None. . 
None. . 
None. . 
2. 



SINGLE-CYLINDER SIZAIRE WINS COUPE DES VOITURETTES 



PARIS, Oct. I.— That it is not necessary to have cars of 120- 
horsepower to provide a good auto race is proved by the 
results of the Coupe des Voiturettes, run off last Sunday, over 
a distance of 248 1-2 miles, near Compiegne. Naudin, on a one- 
lunger Sizaire-Naudin limited to 100-millimeters (3.9 inches) 
bore, covered the distance in 5 :14 :8, being an average of 47 1-2 
miles an hour. Although it is not such fast going as was wit- 
nessed at the Dieppe voiturette race, the performance is more re- 
markable, for the Compiegne circuit necessitated at least 200 
changes of gear or important reductions of speed for each of its 
Of the 17 cars to finish, the first six were driven by single-cylin- 
der engines of 3.9 inches bore. Martini, the only foreign firm in 
the race, finished seventh, eighth and tenth with four-cylindered 
cars of 2.5 millimeters bore. At Dieppe the maximum bore for 
this type of engine was 2.4 inches ; even with the extra allowance, 
however, it was manifest that there was a decided inferiority in 
power produced by the multiple compared with the single cylin- 
der engines. Martini, however, had the satisfaction of being 
awarded the special prize for the best performance by cars most 
nearly approaching commercial models, and of being the only 
firm besides Sizaire-Naudin to finish with a full team. 

Not even the Sizaire-Naudin engineers would maintain that the 
winning trio corresponded with commercial models. Bore having 
been limited to 3.9 inches, most firms were content to adopt a 
stroke of 7 inches; two firms went as high as 7.8 inches, but 
Sizaire-Naudin took the bold step of lengthening the stroke to 
250 millimeters, which to give the exact English equivalent is 9-84 
inches. It is the greatest ratio of stroke to bore ever adopted on 
an automobile, and was, in the opinion of the experts, ridiculously 



exaggerated; results, however, proved conclusively that the 
Sizaire-Naudin people were right. To show that the long-stroke 
motor is the most advantageous, it is only necessary to mention 
that the order in which the cars finished was in direct ratio to 
the length of their stroke. Sizaire-Naudin finished first with 9.8 
inches stroke, Lion-Peugeot was second with 7.8 inches, Corre 
and La Joyeuse followed, each with 6.2 inches stroke, and Alcyon 
was behind with 5.9 inches. 

Tire troubles were light, the first six being shod by Michelin. 
Bosch supplied the high-tension magnetos of the first four cars. 
No car made use of storage batteries for the supply of electric 
current. The following is the order in which the 17 out of 31 
starters finished the race : 

Car. Driver. Time. 

Slzaire— Naudin, Naudin 5:14:8 

Average 47 1-2 miles an hour. 
Michelin tires, Bosch magneto. 

Slzaire— Naudin, Slzaire 

Lion— Peugeot, Qoux MH2 

Slzaire— Naudin, Lebouc I:IS:SS 

Corre, Collomb.. tiLa? 

La Joyeuse, Talne l-mil 

Martini, Sonvlco 2:JS:J5 

Martini, Beck........ l.-X-A 

Gulllemln Le Gul, D'Avaray 

Martini, Richard....... Ht-ls 

Gulllemln Le Gul. Rtylere 6 39.48 

Lion— Peugeot. Boillot 

Alcyon. Rolsan «. 

Werner. Gassier 7 nk ,i 

Aries, Meau St. Marc 

La Joyeuse. Schweitzer 4:?voJ 

Truffault, Glraud ,■ 

Regularity Prize for team work. T)me 

3 Cars. 

Slzaire— Naudin It'-ll-ll 

Martini 
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SHAFT-'DRIVE NOW UNIVERSAL. 

With the advent of the 1909 show season, it is safe 
to say that a review of the models for the coming season 
will reveal the fact that there are now very few Ameri- 
can makers devoting their energies exclusively to the 
production of a side-chain driven type of car. The tran- 
sition from chain to shaft drive has been more or less 
gradual, but that the process is now practically complete 
is evident from the capitulation of those designers who 
have consistently adhered to the chains up to the very 
last. Nor is their surrender to be regarded as evidence 
of their conviction that the shaft-driven car is superior; 
it is but another instance of the fact that the public de- 
mand is far stronger than the dictates of technical re- 
quirements, or the designer's preference. If buyers will 
have a shaft-driven car, there can be no alternative than 
to meet the demand. 

In some cases it is noticeable that makers of high- 
powered cars have abandoned the chain-drive entirely, 
while in others only the lighter cars turned out are of 
the shaft type and the chains are still retained on the 
more powerful models. There is at least one instancce 
in which the maker has frankly stated that his prefer- 
ence for the chain-driven car is as strong as ever, his 
bow to the inevitable taking the form of an option to 



the purchaser on either type. While the shaft drive has 
not only proven practical from the first, as well as highly 
desirable from every point of view, the preference for 
chains on cars above a certain weight and power is very 
well founded, and it seems doubtful if the chain-driven 
car will ever disappear entirely. It is quite probable, 
however, that the shaft will, sooner or later, displace the 
single chain now employed on some light cars, so that 
everything below a certain power will be of the now 
practically universal type. 

% % 

CONTESTS WHICH TELL SOMETHING. 

In the Coupe des Voiturettes, held in France, a single- 
cylinder car averaged nearly 50 miles an hour over a 
course only fairly good. In the so-called "Four-Inch" 
race of the British club, held over twisting narrow roads 
on the Isle of Man, the cars averaged fully as well, 
though several of them were capable of eighty to ninety 
miles an hour over a real racing course. 

Once upon a time — and not very long ago— a "jug- 
gernaut" which could travel in and around a mile-a- 
minute was rated in the top flight of speed. Now a single 
cylinder can do almost as well. Truly there has been 
a wonderful advance in the engines of automobiles, and 
the end is not yet. 

Speed competition of the present, to have a practical 
value, unquestionably tends to contests for limited en- 
gines constructed for cars which are suitable for the 
average buyer, who demands reasonable speed at a rea- 
sonable cost. The fastest flight of which an automobile 
is capable may be seen in the forthcoming Vanderbilt 
Cup race, with abnormal engines possessing power in 
excess and which no sane driver will utilize to its fall 
capacity. Having gone far beyond the limits of sanity, 
it is high time that the hazards of competition be modified 
to a degree which will bring the sport back to the realms 
of reason and at the same time make it of value to 
the purchasers of automobiles. It is probable that the 
1908 Vanderbilt race will be the last of its kind, and 
here's hoping that no catastrophies will mar what should 
be the most spectacular automobile racing ever supplied. 



* & & 

SPORT WHICH SADLY 'BELIES THE 3<AME. 

In the early days of automobiling, when horsepower 
was both moderate and uncertain, the circular tracks 
built for horse racing answered fairly well for motor 
racing. Then, the danger was not excessive. Now, the 
risk is abnormal. Of slight, if any, worth to the maker 
or the user, and with faults which outweigh any advan- 
tages claimed by its most ardent supporter, the finish ot 
high speed automobile racing on horse tracks is near at 
hand. A perusal of the accident chapter of the Brighton 
Beach "24" tells its own story, and if the directors ot 
the A. A. A. accepted the views of its president, William 
H. Hotchkiss, there would be no further sanctioned rac- 
ing of this kind by the national body of the country- 
With the big powered cars driven anywhere near their 
capacity the danger is beyond the point of sanity. « lS 
either this or just plain "hippodroming"— one is crim- 
inal, and the other is "fake" racing. Let us end it-* 1 
least in any sanctioned form. 
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Storm Center of Long Island Motor Parkway, Where Moat Complete Arrangementa Have Been Made for Contestants and Spectators. 



PARKWAY SWEEPSTAKES NEXT, THEN THE VANDERBILT 



SIXTEEN entries are known to have been made for the Van- 
derbilt Cup race. It may be that the resolution of the 
Racing Board as to those drivers that competed in the unsanc- 
tioned meet at Brighton Beach on September 11 and 12, par- 
ticulars of which are set forth elsewhere in this issue, may re- 
duce the present list by one or two, or perhaps, which is more 
probable, result in an increase should the suspended ones make 
their peace with the racing authorities. Pending the readjust- 
ment of the standing of the outlaw pilots, the Vanderbilt Cup 
commission has delayed making public the exact status of the 
entry list for the Long Island classic. 

The nominations for the Vanderbilt race now amount to 10 
American and six imported cars, the previous entries being made 
up of three Mercedes, two Knoxes, a Matheson, a Brasier, a 
Mora, a Chadwick, an Acme, a Thomas, an Isotta and a Renault. 

The Vanderbilt Cup Commission offices have been removed 
from Manhattan to the Garden City Hotel, where Chairman 
Thompson will make his headquarters until after the race. 
Reservations for seats, boxes, and parking spaces may be obtained 
at the city offices of the Commission, 437 Fifth avenue. 



Indications point to a big novel, and interesting struggle for 
the Sweepstakes, which will inaugurate racing on the Long 
Island Motor Parkway next Saturday. The course was so far 
completed that daylight practise over it began yesterday. 

The cars will be started with the lowest-priced cars in the 
lead followed by the other classes in price order, the order of 
the start of the various sweepstakes being Nassau, Jericho, 
Garden City, Meadow Brook, and Motor Parkway. Each car 
will bear the initial of its own particular sweepstakes. 

Hartford Club at the Vanderbilt Cup. 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 5. — The Automobile Club of Hartford 
has abandoned all hope of conducting either a hill climb or a 
24-hour race this Autumn. Inasmuch as the Vanderbilt Cup 
race is almost due, it was deemed expedient that that event fur- 
nished enough excitement for the club members. A large dele- 
gation from the local club will visit the Cup race, and a good 
parking space has been secured that will accommodate about 50 
cars near the grandstand. The Hartford delegation will have 
their own tents, and breakfast will be served on the grounds. 



SUSPENDED DRIVERS GET ANOTHER CHANCE. 

Action in the matter of drivers who competed in the unsanc- 
tioned meet at Brighton Beach, September 11 and 12, was 
taken by the A. A. A. Racing Board at a meeting held last Sat- 
urday. Previous to their participation in the races in question, 
all drivers were notified that their competition would mean dis- 
qualification. Since the race, however, several of the suspended 
drivers with mounts in prospect for the Vanderbilt and Sweep- 
stakes have declared that they competed under a misapprehension. 
The Board leniently decided to take them at their word and 
give them a chance to start anew with a clean slate by the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

WHEREAS, Various persons have participated in races com- 
ing within the Jurisdiction of the American Automobile Association, 
anrt or . wnlch no sanctions had been granted by that association, 
no. whereas, it appears that from the statement of some such 
hension- be'lt 1163 ' partlclpated ln the sala races unaer a mlsappre- 
un . RES ° LVE:D ' That in the cases of such participants as were 
suant t h mlsa P Dre hension referred to, their disqualifications pur- 
A»« 1 « rUles of the Racln S Board of the American Automobile 
UcW i be suspended «<> the extent of enabling them to par- 
suoh a " y race alreacJ y sanctioned by the Racing Board, upon 
here f. erama flling a statement to the effect that they shall not 
bv th partlcl " ate <n a ny manner or form In any race claimed 
no a a , s80clati0n t0 be within its sole Jurisdiction and for which 
a,,.„ Im been K^ted by the Racing Board of the American 
Automobile Association. 



FOURNIER IS TO DRIVE AT SAVANNAH. 

Quite a batch of foreign entries were received by the Automo- 
bile Club of America before the preliminary nominations closed 
last Thursday. Most noteworthy to Americans was the fact 
that Henri Fournier, who inaugurated high-speed sprinting in this 
country on the Coney Island Boulevard by setting up an initial 
world's mile record of 51 4-5 seconds, and won the Paris to Ber- 
lin race, would resume racing and return to this country to pilot 
one of the two Itala cars named by the Italian club. The other 
will be driven by Cagno. 

Hautvast will pilot one Clement-Bayard, and Rigal another, 
while Szisz will once more be at the wheel of a Renault. 

The complete list of entries to date, with another month yet to 
come before entries finally close, consist of the following: Fiat, 
Nazarro; Fiat, Wagner; Fiat, De Palma; Benz, Hemery; Benz, 
Hanriot; Benz, Earle; Mercedes, Salzer; Mercedes, Poege; De 
Dietrich, Duray; Clement-Bayard, Rigal; Clement-Bayard, Haut- 
vast; Renault, Szisz; Itala, Fournier; Itala, Cagno; B. L. M.. 
R. W. Buckley ; American Locomotive, L. J. Bergdoll; Matheson, 
foreign driver ; Acme, Patschske or Rodgers ; Lozier, Michener. 

The Savannah light car race has 14 entries to date, consisting 
of two Gyroscopes, three Maxwells, three De Dions, three Buicks, 
an American Aristocrat, a Chalmers-Detroit, and a Cameron. 
The latter is an air-cooled car from which great results have re- 
cently been obtained. 
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Maxwell 12-Cyllnder 180- Horsepower Racing Car. 

This powerful racing craft at Ventnor Beach, near Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 1, covered a mile In :31 1-6 seconds, at the rate of 116 
miles an hour. 



CANADIANS GREET AUTO RACING WARMLY. 

Montreal, Sept. 28. — Canadians were given their first automo- 
bile track meet last Saturday and Sunday at Delorimier Park 
half-mile track. It was held under the auspices of the Automo- 
bile Club of Canada. R. M. Jaffray, promoter of the Montreal 
show, managed the meet for the club, though efficient assistance 
was rendered by President Duncan McDonald and Secretary 
George A. McNamee. 

That Canadians are alive to the competitive possibilities of the 
automobile and are eager to patronize motor car racing is proved 
by the attendance on Sunday reaching 16,000 paid admissions. 

The record trials and competition of Barney Oldfield and 
Charles Soules with Barney's Stearns "six" and "four," Walter 
Christie, and Charles Burman with the McLaughlin Buick were 
the chief crowd-drawing attractions. Christie showed a mile in 
1:10; Soules, 1:14, and Oldfield, 1:15. Christie also made a 
half mile in 34 seconds. Burman made practically a clean sweep 
of the open stock car events, in which he was eligible to com- 
pete. The five-mile championship of Canada for 20 to 35-horse- 
power cars fell to L. D. Robertson's Comet, in 6:44. Robertson 
also beat Tedford, Stearns, in a mile match in 1 :io. 



DETROIT DEALERS TO PROMOTE 3 DAYS' TEST. 

Detroit, Oct. 6. — With the success of last year's event still in 
mind, the Detroit Automobile Dealers' Association has planned a 
far more difficult endurance run for next month. November 5, 
6 and 7 are the dates set. The first day's run will be to Saginaw 
and back. The second day the course will be triangular, Adrian 
and Jackson being included, with Detroit as the terminus. The 
third day's run will be to Lansing and back. 

Each night all cars will be parked in the streets near the Hotel 
Tuller, a strict guard being maintained. Oil and gasoline will be 
furnished under inspection, and at the end of the third day's run 
a committee will make a technical examination of each car to de- 
termine exactly what it has accomplished, each observer's report 
also being taken into consideration. 

Entrants have been divided into three classes, the handicapping 
system providing for the smaller cars to start first, medium- 
powered ones later, and the largest ones some time after. Sev- 
eral valuable trophies have been offered by the Detroit Auto 
Dealers' Association as prizes. 

CLEVELAND RELIABILITY POSTPONED. 

Cleveland, Oct. 5. — The Cleveland Automobile Club decided 
to postpone its three-day reliability run, scheduled for October 7, 
8, and 9, because of a conflict in dates with the contest of the 
Chicago Motor Club. There is a possibility that it cannot he held 
until the first part of November. 



FRENCH MOTORDROME IN CHATEAULAND. 

Paris, Oct. 1. — France has been considering the advisability of 
a permanent racing course for three years, and is still consider- 
ing. At the present moment the Auvergne track has fallen back 
a little in popular estimation, for it has been discovered that 
the ideal spot is in the Chateau country, by the banks of the 
limpid Vienne river, near Tours, and in the neighborhood of 
Azay-le-Rideau and Chenonceau. 

The proposed course has been visited by a commission of the 
Automobile Club of France and pronounced to be all that can 
be desired. Geographically the situation is excellent, the course 
being in the Garden of France, in a land of good roads, and 
with adequate railroad facilities. After running along the banks 
of the Vienne, the proposed course skirts the Ruchard camp and 
the Chinon forest, giving a total distance of 12 to 18 miles as 
desired, without any railroad or cross road. The land being 
on a low hillside, the course would have gentle grades with 
absolute straightaways of four to five miles. The financial 
aspect of the question remains to be discussed. Local opinion is 
strongly in favor of the scheme. 



A NEW 200-H.P. RIVAL FOR DIXIE II. 

Portchester, N. Y., Oct. 5. — There is now nearing completion 
in the shops of the Jencick Motor Manufacturing Company here 
a new six-cylinder vertical 200-horsepower motor of the automo- 
bile type, which has been designed to form the power plant of 
the Richard Croker, Jr. The hull is being built by Herreshoff, 
at Bristol, R. I., and the boat when completed is to be pitted 
against the Dixie II. at the motor boat races to be held at Palm 
Beach next Winter. The motor has been designed by Stephen 
Jencick, and the builders are to receive a liberal bonus, over and 
above the contract price, for bringing its total weight down to 
1,800 pounds, which, however, must be done without sacrificing 
strength or ability to run under full load for an extended period. 
One means of doing this is to be found in the employment of 
McAdamite for the crankcase; other features of note are the 
use of Hess-Bright bearings on the camshafts, and the triplex 
plunger pump provided to circulate the cooling water. 

A NEW PITTSBURG-PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 2.— George Salzman last Saturday in a 
Thomas light six succeeded in beating by nine minutes the previ- 
ous record between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia of 14 hours 
1 minute, held by S. D. Waldon, in a packard "30," carrying five 
passengers in all. Salzman's elapsed time was 13 hours 52 min- 
utes. He claims, however, an actual running time of 11 hours 
37 minutes, setting up 2 hours 33 minutes loss of time, due to 
gasoline and tire troubles, toll gates and misdirections. 

The 76-mile run from Lancaster to Philadelphia was made in 
a dense fog. Four and a half miles were added by going to 
York by way of Hanover and three more by misdirection on the 
Littleville road, making 7 1-2 miles in excess of the Packard run 
of 302.4 miles, or 309.5 miles in all covered by the Thomas. 



FORT GEORGE HILL CLIMB, SATURDAY OCT. 17. 

The New York Automobile Trade Association has decided 
to hold a climb up Fort George hill Saturday, October 17- 
President Frank Eveland has appointed Richard Newton, Charles 
P. Skinner, C. H. Larson, and Walter R. Lee a contest com- 
mittee to formulate the rules and conditions which will be in 
force. The proposal is that the classes be divided not only 
as to the cost, but also as to horsepower, which should bring 
about some close races. 



BRITISH CONCERN ADOPTS KNIGHT MOTOR- 

London, Oct. 1.— The Silent Knight patents, which we 
adopted by the Daimler Motor Company, have also been arrangi 
for by Minerva Motors, Ltd., for ioog. 
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DRAWING FOR SPACES IN "PALACE" SHOW. 

Applicants for space in the Grand Central Palace show were 
scheduled to draw for their spaces to-day, the A. M. C. M. A. 
members in the morning, and the others in the afternoon. Space 
allotments for the importers have already been determined upon 
and made. When the applications for space closed on October I 
over 100,000 square feet had been applied for, and only 70,000 
square feet are available for exhibition purposes. 
. At the session Tuesday the Regal Motor Car Company, of 
Detroit, was admitted to membership. 

The question of international racing rules was referred to 
the contest committee with power to make recommendations. 

In attendance at the meeting were : Chairman Benjamin 
Briscoe, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co.; James Couzens, Ford 
Motor Co.; C. G. Stoddard, Dayton Motor Car Co.; R. M. 
Owen, Reo Motor Car Co.; H. O. Smith, Premier Motor Mfg. 
Co. ; Charles Lewis, Jackson Automobile Co. ; S. H. Mora, Mora 
Motor Car Co. ; W. H. Van Dervoort, Moline Automobile Co. ; 
G. Vernor Rogers, Mitchell Motor Car Co.; and Alfred Reeves, 
general manager. 



WILBUR WRIGHT WINS A $100,000 CONTRACT. 

Le Mans, France, Oct. 6. — Wilbur Wright to-day carrying 
a passenger remained in flight for 1 hour 4 minutes 29 seconds, 
thus fulfilling all conditions of the contract signed by him and 
Lazare Weiller, representing a syndicate, which agreed to pay 
Mr. Wright $100,000 in return for patent rights in France and 
the colonies. The condition required two flights within a week 
with a passenger, for at least a distance of 50 kilometers. 

Record Balloon Ascension Lasting 37 Hours. 

Paris, Oct. 6. — The 1908 Grand Prix race, organized by the 
Aero Club of France, to-day was won by Georges Blanched, 
who, in the balloon Centaure, completed an ascension lasting 37 
hours, thus winning a cash prize of 1,500 francs and various 
medals and objects of art. He traveled exactly 550 kilometers, 
and landed near Allois. 



TO TEST NEW JERSEY'S AUTOMOBILE LAW. 

Paterson, N. J., Oct. 5. — Frederick J. Kane, of Woodhaven, 
L. I., driving a Packard automobile which did not carry a New 
Jersey registration number, this afternoon, was arrested for a 
violation of the present Frelinghuysen law. The case is the 
test case planned by the Associated Automobile Clubs of New 
Jersey, and when arraigned before Recorder Carroll, Mr. Kane 
was represented by former Attorney-General John W. Griggs. 
The hearing was set for October 19, after which the case will 
be taken to a higher court. Under the present law, though an 
owner may be registered in his home State, he is also required 
to do likewise when he enters New Jersey. 



AUTO MAKERS INVADE CARRIAGE EXPOSITION. 

This week the annual exposition of the Carriage Makers' 
Association has been in progress in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, and one of the first things noticed by visitors 
is the fact that no less than fourteen different makes of auto- 
mobiles are on exhibition. The following cars are exhibited: 
Rambler, Ford, Autocar, Gyroscope, Marmon, Glide, and Brush ; 
and the Holsman, Anderson, Economy, Reliable, Dayton, Schacht, 
Kiblinger, and Mallon buggyabouts. 



WHITE MOUNTAINS TOURISTS INCREASING. 

Bretton, N. H„ Oct. 5. — The great and growing popularity 
of the White Mountain region as a touring district is evidenced 
by the number of cars registering at the Bretton Woods garage. 
In 1907 there were registered 800 cars. This year the increase 
1ias been nearly 50 per cent, for the number rose to 1,137 for 
the present season. With the low estimate of four passengers 
per car, it means that at least 3,200 people toured to Bretton 
Woods in 1907 and 4,548 in 1908. 



NORTHERN MERGED INTO E-M-F COMPANY. 

Detroit, Oct. 5. — During the past few month much gossip has 
been in circulation concerning the proposed disposal of the North- 
ern Motor Car Company. The reports have been very conflict- 
ing, but it is now announced directly from the Everitt-Metzger- 
Flanders Company that it has taken over the Northern concern 
in its entirety; the two factories at Detroit and Port Huron and 
the cars now on hand — about 100 of the two-cylinder models. 
The capital stock of the Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company has 
been doubled, so that it is in the million-dollar class. 

Walter B. Flanders, general manager of the E-M-F Company, 
states the the acquisition of the Northern will in no way change 
the plans of his concern. "Except we'll be able to increase our 
output and inaugurate a plan I have long wanted to put in force. 
That is, a separate factory for the production of replacement parts 
for all previous models of Wayne and Northern cars, as well as 
for all future E-M-F models." 



DYNAMO RUSHMORE IS ON THE WARPATH. 

Plainfield, N. J., Oct. 5. — Samuel W. Rushmore, he of dynamo 
fame, has all Plainfield by the ears through his novel and aggres- 
sive campaign against what he claims to be his outrageous tax 
assessments. He has raised above his factory a conspicuous 
illuminated sign depicting a ring politician with hat cocked on 
one side, cigar atilt, and monster diamond pin. The sign bears 
the legend: "Tremendous Taxes for easy Plainfielders. Easy 
taxes for men in the ring. Rushmore tax books for 'Who's 
Who, and Why.'" 

For the past three weeks Mr. Rushmore has had five men copy 
the Plainfield tax registers for his "Who's Who, and Why." 



FRANKLIN TO SPECIALIZE ON CLOSED CARS. 

Up to the beginning of the present year, the builders of the 
Franklin air-cooled cars have devoted little or no attention to 
the construction of closed bodies for their cars, although for 
several years past they have maintained a complete body-building 
shop as a part of their automobile plant. For the coming season, 
however, they have decided to bring out five closed models, one 
of which will be an inside-driven brougham for two passengers, 
on the 18-horsepower, four-cylinder chassis, to list at $2,250, and 
a six-passenger special town car, to be known as Model K-2, 
which will have as its foundation the special Franklin cab 
chassis. This is also equipped with an 18-horsepower motor, de- 
signed for the hardest kind of town and suburban service. The 
other two models are both of the landaulet type, one, a four- 
passenger 18-horsepower car, probably being the smallest of its 
kind on the market ; it lists at $2,500, while the larger car of the 
same type is equipped with a 28-horsepower motor and lists at 
$4,000. The limousine will be the largest closed car of the 
Franklin line and will be built on the six-cylinder, 42-h.p. motor. 




Side and Front Views of 1S09 Franklin Model D Landaulet. 
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Two of the Motor Parkway Sweepstakes Performers. 

The first to establish headquarters for the Sweepstake events which are to take place 
this Saturday at the opening of the Long Island Motor Parkway, was the Dayton Motor Car 
Company, which secured quarters at the estate of Albert Glfford, at Westbury. The camp Is 
In charge of Joseph Tracy. 



Will Outlast a Locomotive. — "Given 
no more than the ordinary care by the av- 
erage owner a Pierce Arrow will outlast 
any locomotive in use to-day," says J. L. 
Osgood, a consulting mechanical engineer 
of Buffalo. Continuing, he said: "I know 
the Pierce cars thoroughly, and I have had 
more or less to do with them since the 
first ones were manufactured, and in say- 
ing this I do not make any qualifications of 
any kind. Locomotives are, of course, sub- 
jected to strains, but these are more than 
offset by the road strains automobiles are 
called on to withstand in ordinary usage. 
For instance, one of the strains that tells 
most on a locomotive is encountered when 
it rounds a curve at high speed. Even then, 
however, it has the advantage of a banked 
track. The automobile encounters sharper 
curves and has to negotiate them on an 
almost level roadway. Again, the locomo- 
tive is in the hands of a trained mechanic, 
while the automobile is often driven and 
cared for by a man who has only a super- 
ficial knowledge of machinery and its needs. 
Yet, with all the advantages of care a loco- 
motive has over an automobile, the latter 
will outlast the former, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that a Pierce Arrow should 
give good service for fifteen years." 

"Rapid" Trucks in Demand.— The re- 
ports from Pontiac, Mich., the home of 
the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, mak- 
ers of commercial vehicles, shows that this 
company is making great preparations to 
handle its business for 1909. Besides the 
new additions that are just being completed, 
the company is starting work on an office 
building to take care of the increased busi- 
ness in that part of the organization, and 
H. G. Hamilton, the general manager, says 
that if the orders continue to come at the 
present rate they will soon have to start 
on another factory. W. A. Sommerville 
has been added to the staff as advertising 
manager, and T. P. Myers, formerly of 
the advertising department, has been made 
general sales manager. 

Herreshoff Motor Company. — The 
Herreshoff Motor Company is the title of a 
new concern just established in Detroit to 
undertake the manufacture of automobiles. 
C. F. Herreshoff, one of the sons of the 
famous yacht designer, and until recently 
engineer in charge of the American & 
British Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is the head of the new company and 
will probably give his name to the product. 
The latter is to consist of three cars, a 
22, 25 and 40-horsepower machine, the pow- 



er plants of which will probably be built 
in Bridgeport. The new cars will doubtless 
be revealed in the East for the first time 
at the coming show of the A. M. C. M. A., 
in the Grand Central Palace in January. 

Motorcycle Makers Organize. — The 
importance of the motorcycle has increased 
until there are at present more than twen- 
ty manufacturers of two-wheelers in this 
country. The makers now come out with 
the announcement that they have gotten to- 
gether and organized under the name of the 
Motorcycle Manufacturers' Association, 
with everything pointing to the election of 
George M. Hendee, of Springfield, Mass., 
as president. The new association appoint- 
ed a show committee at its first meeting 
and plans are already under way for a 
complete exhibit of motorcycles at the 
Madison Square Garden show in January, 
with the Chicago and Boston shows to fol- 
low. 

Rambler Makes Long Run. — A Ram- 
bler Model 34-A, driven by "Sandy" Dun- 
lop, of Salt Lake City, arrived in Chicago 
last week, having made the 2,018-mile trip 
over the difficult roads in ten days without 
any serious trouble. The car is owned by 
J. A. Pollack, of Salt Lake City, and they 
are now on the return trip, going by way 
of St. Louis and the Southern route. On 
the trip eastward they averaged better than 
190 miles a day, which is rather exceptional, 
especially through Wyoming, where the 
roads were in bad shape from the recent 
rains. 

A New "Show Me" Country.— Accord- 
ing to Sales Manager Churchill of the Win- 
ton Company, the original "show me" coun- 
try is on the Pacific Coast, and not Mis- 
souri, at least as far as the automobile 
trade is concerned. Mr. Churchill is now 
on his annual trip to the Coast, and finds 
trade there large and growing fast; that 
the Winton Sixes have taken to the hard 
work along the coast in fine shape and feels 
perfectly satisfied that his company is get- 
ting its full share of Western buyers. 

New Licenses in Ohio. — The new auto- 
mobile license law of Ohio has now been 
in effect for over three months and Regis- 
trar F. H. Caley reports that he has col- 
lected $51,470.10, of which $33,470.10 goes 
to the State for general revenue fund and 
$18,000 is retained to pay the expenses of 
the administration until January. Licenses 
have been furnished to 9,639 owners, 1,549 
chauffeurs, and 146 manufacturers and deal- 
ers. This seems to indicate that over 
8,200 owners drive their own machines. 



New Facilities for the Speedwell Com- 
pany. — The shipping department of the 
Speedwell Motor Car Company has always 
had trouble because of the lack of railroad 
conveniences near the factory, but this is 
now being remedied by a spur track which 
is under construction from the New York 
Central tracks. Along with the other many 
improvements which the company is mak- 
ing they will soon have one of the best 
equipped factories in Dayton. 

Loziers Used "Hess-Brights."— It is 
worthy of note that not only did both the 
Loziers, in the September meeting at 
Brighton, use Hess-Bright ball bearings 
throughout, from crankshaft and camshaft 
to gearbox and both axles, but out of the 
five cars making the best mileage four were 
on "Hess-Brights." 

Chief Croker Orders an Acme.— Cori- 
don & Flinn, the New York City agents 
for the Acme, report that Fire Chief Cro- 
ker has put in his order for an Acme Sex- 
tuplet. Chief Croker has found that it 
has been a great help in his work to have 
a machine that could answer fire alarms 
without delay. 

New Ford Plant?— It is currently re- 
ported in Philadelphia that the Ford Motor 
Company has bought a 400-acre tract of 
farm land and meadow at Cold Spring 
(near Cape May), N. J., upon which it will 
build large factories and a speedway for 
testing purposes. 

Harris Oil at Brighton.— The winning 
Simplex used Harris oil in the recent 24- 
hour race at Brighton Beach. The prob- 
lem of lubrication is an important one at 
any time, but doubly so for any car en- 
gaged in a speed contest. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Ajax Tires, PMladelphia.— Taking ad- 
vantage of its ideal location for viewing 
the Founders' Week parades, Manager 
"Joe" Keir, of the Philadelphia branch ot 
the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Company, at 310 
North Broad street, has erected a grand- 
stand in front of the store, and has issued 
complimentary tickets therefor to all users 
of Ajax tires in Philadelphia. As this 1 
the branch house's opening week, this nova 
idea of showing courtesies to visitors is a 
peculiarly happy one, especially in view 01 
the fact that grandstand seats are bang 
quoted at almost prohibitive prices. 

Pierce Arrow, Philadelphia.— The ne* 
home of the Pierce Great Arrows m TOia- 
delphia, provided by the Foss-Hughes Mo- 
tor Car Co. at the corner of Broad ana 
Race streets, has just been opened jipWJ 
everything ready for the proper 
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of the 1909 trade. On the first floor ample 
show room has been provided with the 
offices of the company on the second floor. 

Kissel Kar, New York,— The Ap- 
thorp Motor Car Company, of which 
F. S. Dickinson is the president and 
treasurer, has closed a contract with the 
Kissel Motor Car Company to handle 
its product in New York and vicinity. A 
salesroom, opened at 2230 Broadway, 
will be connected with the garage around 
the corner on West Eightieth street. 

Kissel Kar, Minneapolis.— Among the 
interesting changes in the Minneapolis trade 
conies the news that Roy Maxfield has 
purchased the interests of the Rice Bros 
in the firm of Maxfield & Rice, and wili 
continue in the automobile trade at 1401 
Hennepin avenue under the name of the 
Maxfield Company. The Kissel Kar and 
the Mason lines again will be carried. 

Stearns, Pittsburg.— The property for- 
merly owned by the Colonial Automobile 
Company has been bought by a new concern 
backed by several of Pittsurg's influential 
business men, with O. T. Bowman as mana- 
ger. This company will handle the Stearns 
car and probably a line of electrics and 
smaller gasolene machines. 

Oakland, Indianapolis — Preparations 
are now under way in Indianapolis for an 
agency which will handle the Oakland cars 
exclusively The Independent Automobile 
company has been organized and rooms 
leased at 216 East Vermont street, where 
a complete line of cars will be on hand. 

Stepney Spare Automobile Wheel, 
New York— The American Stepney 
spare Wheel Company, Eastern distrib- 
uters, have removed to 1773 Broadway 
trom 341 Fifth avenue, and in new quar- 
ters is most comfortably located. 

„ f ^? mb 4 e _ r - Boston.— Manager Charles, 
of the Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., Boston 
branch, is preparing to move from the 
quarters occupied by the Rambler for years 
on Columbus avenue, to a new and larger 
store at 95 Massachusetts avenue. 

Pennsylvania, Newark, N. J.-The J. 
M. yuimby Company has just closed a 
K a< r WIth the Pennsylvania Auto- 
Motor Company, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., to 

v™.t S w d,stn T buter of lts cars in New 
iork, Mew Jersey and vicinity. 

aSK?"* , Kansas City.— The Rambler 
Automobile Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
Ms been incorporated and will open up a 
f r. a j?e at 1116 East Fifteenth street, in the 
building formerly occupied by the Midland 
company. 

r^° n '^ ac0ma — The Winton Motor 
,„„ g - £ om Pany has established an 
agency m Tacoma, Wash., with F. H. Fa- 

£l 0pen up a model S a rage and 
devote his time to the Winton 

hr^T^J"^' De tr°it._The Detroit 
will L f S e P'amond Rubber Company 
of thTr £, tober J 5. t0 the ° Id Quarters 
lifflv Cad'Jlac retail department, corner 
Jefferson and Brush streets. 

de£w=T biU 2 P r haa <ielphia.-The Phila- 
at 2,, ,^ a, S h °J 5? e 01ds Mot °r Works, 
ooened »v^, h - Broad street - h as been 
opened, with Wilham T. Taylor as manager 

Motor^r P j. ttsbur 8- - The Arlington 
been an S r * < f mpany ' , of Rttsburg, has 
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of the Detroit concern— 6,000 cars-and as- 
sumed control of all the Western ana" 
Southern territory. This brought the two 
firms into such close relations that it was 
thought advisable to have all of the ad? 
vertismg m the hands of one man, so Mr. 
Pellmer will conduct the campaign for 
Mudebaker commercial wagons electric? 
etc., as well as for the E-M-F electncs - 

"Governor" Fred E. Castle has re- 
signed from the position of sales man- 
ager for Gray & Davis, and is now con- 
sidering several promising propositions 
m which his trade experience of fifteen 
y ,!f rS ' u'v ,n the cycling and then in 
automobiling, may be utilized to the best 
advantage. Mr. Castle has a wide and 
valuable acquaintance in all parts of the 
country, and his friends believe his next 
business affiliation will be a significant 
one. For the present he will continue to 
make his headquarters in Detroit, Mich 

Albert C. Galbraith has accepted a 
position with the Diamond Rubber Com- 
pany and will travel in New England from 
the Boston branch. He was formerly con- 
nected, with the Fisk Company in its Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia territory. 

«• C. Miller, formerly secretary for 
the superintendent of police of Buffalo, has 
been appointed sales manager of the Kane 
Motor Supply Company, of that city, with 
offices and show rooms at Ellicott and 
Tupper streets. 

Forbes S. .Dey, well known to the 
trade as Teddy" Dey, and associated with 
the George N. Pierce Company, of Buffalo, 
for the past twelve years, has been appoint- 
ed agent for the Pierce Arrow at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Charles E. Worrell, formerly with the 
Waverley branch of the Pope Motor Car 
Company, has accepted a position with the 
sales department of the Overland Automo- 
bile Company, of Indianapolis. 
,>•?-•• 9' kelson, formerly of the Electric 
Vehicle Company, has gone with the New- 
ark branch of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, where he will be. connected with 
the sales department. 

James B. Strawbridge was elected gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the Cleve- 
land Motor Car Company at the recent 
meeting of the board of directors in New 
York City. 

BOSTON TRADE CHANGES. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

WoftnHSrW'' advertising man- 
ure of tl f^'l Company, will also take 
Amomobn! i dvert,s 'ns for the Studebaker 

membTed „,ST Pa 2 y ' which * wi " b e re- 
membered purchased one-half of the output 



Boston, Oct. 5.— The first of the month 
saw a number of notable changes in the 
local trade. Prominent among them was 
the removal of the New England branch of 
Thomas B. Jefferv & Co., from Columbus 
avenue to No. 93 Massachusetts avenue, the 
store formerly occupied by Morrison & 
Price. In his new quarters Manager V. A. 
Charles has a commodious and well lighted 
salesroom with ample facilities for storage 
of parts and making repairs. 

The old Rambler store on Columbus ave- 
nue has been taken by the Firestone Rub- 
ber & Tire Company, which formerly oc- 
cupied a store in Park Square. Manager 
T. H. Glenn is making extensive alterations. 

The New England Peerless branch has 
also made a change, but Manager John L. 
Snow is still satisfied with Columbus ave- 
nue as a location. He has taken the store 
next door to his old salesroom and has 
made a most attractive salesroom. He also 
retains a part of the old store for offices, 
renting the rest to Alonzo G. Peck, the vet- 
eran Columbia bicycle agent. 

John H. MacAlman, formerly manager 
of the Columbia branch, now acting as 
agent for this car, has been deprived of a 
part of his quarters on Stanhope street, the 
garage and repair shop having been taken 
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by the electric lighting company, which is 
fitting up a new garage for its own uses. 

On Boylston street the Kissel Kar Com- 
pany is about opening a store in the quar- 
&Co ^ occupied b y H - C. Stratton 

J. W. Maguire & Co. has doubled the size 
of its salesrooms by taking down the par- 
tition between his old store and that next 
door, formerly the Napier headquarters. 



ROYAL CO. REORGANIZED. 

Cleveland, Oct. 6.— The Royal Motor 
Car Company, of this city, has been re- 
organized after many months of hard work 
upon the part of a committe of creditors 
working under the direction of United 
States Judge Taylor and F. A. Scott, of 
the Superior Savings & Trust Company, 
receiver, and in a short time will place 
upon the market a new model. 

The first cars of a new model are now 
almost completed, and in a short time will 
be ready for the inspection of the public. 

first of the new models to be turned 
out will be a four-cylinder 55-horsepower 
touring car, very similar in general ap- 
pearance to the well-known model G. The 
Royal people have also been working upon 
a six-cylinder model of about the same 
horsepower, and have assembled such a 
car, it is said, but this model will not be 
put upon the market this fall. 

The generous attitude of the majority of 
creditors was what made possible this re- 
organization. The concerns represented by 
these men have believed ever since the 
failure that the Royal would pull out of 
its trouble if given a little aid and help. 
In support of this attitude, the creditors' 
committee has been doing yeoman service 
in an effort to bring something tangible out 
of the chaos into which the Royal Com- 
pany was plunged, and the net result is the 
reorganization. 

VETERAN DEALER A BANKRUPT. 

Charles A Duerr & Co., agent in New 
York for the Royal Tourist and Moon cars, 
have filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $100,000 and nomi- 
nal assets of between $65,000 and $75,000 
Lindsay Russell has been appointed re- 
ceiver. 




William B. Cooley. 

President of the new Waverley Company, 
ana successor to the Popes In the manage- 
ment of the Waverley electrics. The Wa- 
verley Company recently purchased the 
Waverley plant of the Pope Motor Car Com- 
pany, and Mr.- Cooley Is one of Indiana's 
most prominent business men. Associated 
with him are about a dozen of the best known 
capitalists and business men of Indlanapolla 
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Break Circuit Auto Lock.— As its name 
implies, this is a device for locking either 
an electric or gasoline car, operating 
directly in the power circuit in the former 
case and on the ignition in the latter. It 
is being manufactured and marketed by 



is installed on the face of the coil box 
and once in place there are no exposed 
binding posts or wires. All necessary 
fittings and wiring are supplied with the 
Auto Lock. The latter is furnished in 
brass or aluminum as desired. 



October 8, foot 



turns, the difference of these two readings 
will be the r.p.m., if the time has been one 
minute. The indicator is not effected by a 
magnetic field; this coupled with the fact 





K-B Type "E" Universal Joint.— The 

Kinsler-Bennett Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., has designed and are manufacturing 
a new universal joint to meet the require- 
ments of shaft-driven automobiles of the 
light and medium type, or for use on motor 
boats. It is strong and simple, being com- 
posed of but few parts. The body is a 
casing into which is inserted a hardened 
steel bushing. The sleeve, or yoke, has a 
rectangular opening which holds the steel 
block, the joint being held together by a 
three-quarter-inch steel pin, thus making it 
sufficiently strong. All working parts have 
been carefully hardened. To keep the joint 
free from dirt a steel cover, held in place 
by a spring plug, slips over the outside, 



BREAK CIRCUIT LOCK FOR GASOLINE CARS. 

the Safety Device Company, 372 South 
Illinois street, Indianapolis Ind. When 
the switch bar of the lock is pulled for- 
ward it breaks and locks the circuit au- 
tomatically, so that no connection can be 
made until one of the two keys furnished 
with the Yale lock is inserted and given 
a half turn, the switch bar then auto- 
matically springing back into place. In 
the case of an electric vehicle, the lock 
is installed beneath the upholstering on 
the arm of the seat so that only its face 
is visible. It takes the place of the ordi- 
nary cut-out or plug, and a valuable ad- 
ditional feature is to be found in the 
fact that on an electric, should it be 
found impossible to shut off the current 
to stop the car in any other manner, 
pulling out the switchbar of the lock will 
accomplish this. 

On a gasoline car it is applicable to 
any system of ignition, whether with 
single or double sets of batteries, battery 



BREAK CIRCUIT LOCK FOR ELECTRICS. 

and magneto, etc., and in the latter case 
the Break Circuit Auto Lock takes the 
Dlace of both the switches otherwise 
necessary. The switch lever of the Auto 
Lock may be thrown from one set of bat- 
teries to the other, or from battery to 
Magneto, but when pulled forward jjt 
bJeaks the circuit completely. The lock 





SECTION NEW VEEDER SPEED INDICATOR. 

that it works equally well at high or low 
speeds, makes it adaptable for motor and 
generator use. 

"Trimo" Monkey WrendL— Under this 
head the Trimont Manufacturing Company 
of Roxbury, Mass., one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of wrenches in the 
United States, has brought out a wrench 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
the automobile owner. It is made up of 
only three parts which are all drop-tors- 
ings of special steel and case-hardened. In 
the accompanying cut the three parts are 
clearly shown; the handle, the movable 
jaw, and the nut. The movable jaw is 
slotted from the head back to the end of 
the screw so that it slips over the narrow 




K-B TYPE E UNIVERSAL, DISASSEMBLED. 

and besides this there is a leather boot 
which fastens to the cover and straps to 
the propeller shaft. The outside diameter 
of the joint all assembled is three and a 
quarter inches. This same concern is also 
introducing another similar universal for 
use on low-priced runabouts, known as 
style D. 

New Veeder Speed Indicator. — The 
Veeder Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has just put on the market 
a new speed indicator which has some new 
and valuable features. The counter, which 
occupies the space marked A in the accom- 
pany drawing, is the same that has been 
in use by this company for years, and will 
operate equally well in either direction. The 
feature about this new indicator which 
makes it of especial value is the clutch, 
shown at B and C, which permits the user 
when taking the revolutions of a rotating 
shaft to place the point E in position on 
the end of the shaft, and with his watch in 
the other hand, put the counter in operation 
by pressing in against the spring D at any 
time he desires. The spring D holds the 
two parts of the clutch separated unless the 
pressure of the hand brings them together. 
This operation is made easy by the ball 
bearing thrust which has been provided. 
No matter in which direction the shaft 



SIDE VIEW TRIMO MONKEY WRENCH. 

portion of the handle and the nut screwed 
on as shown, with a plug and pin to keep 
the nut from being screwed back too tar 
while in use. The makers are putting this 
new design on the market in six different 
sizes, from six inches up, with larger ones 
to follow. The same firm have also put 
out a pipe wrench of a similar design. 

Sager Easy Spring. — The J. H. Sager 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y-, the make 
of the Sager equalizing spring , has jus 
brought out a new design intended tor use 
on runabouts or any car having stiff semi 
elliptic springs. In the accompanying cw 
the coils spring is shown attached to a 




SAGER EASY SPRINGS IN 



Mitchell runabout, showing, how 
holder is attached to the rigid part J» 



frame, which the company claims 
with any side motion that ten' 
place. On account of the coils I 
sensitive than the flat springs the 
of tne road are taken, by them,, 
the resistance of the coils equals 
flat they. will work together. 
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Lytle and Winning Isotta Ascending One of the "Hills" of the Parkway Stretch Where the Main Highway Is Crossed. 



initiatory of the parkway also gives promise, in the class of the 
contenders and in the comparative speed results, of a Vanderbilt 
race on October 24 that will mean no loss of prestige to Amer- 
ica's great classic road race. 

The outcome proved the practicability of the innovation of 
combining several contests among variously graded machines at 
different distances, and also set a fashion that is likely to be fre- 
quently followed in future long-distance stock car races on the 
road. Endurance runs, under varied or average highway condi- 
tions as tests of serviceability, and hill climbs, as proof of power 
under grade emergencies, are convincing to many, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the arbitrament of sustained speed over long distance 
does not appeal most strongly to the majority. This has been 
European experience. The selling success that has followed not- 
able speed successes in this country would seem to confirm to a 
considerable extent the European ideas. Hitherto it has been 
sought to supply the fancied want by track contests, but their 
practical results have paled by comparison with those of such 
great road races as the Vanderbilt, the Savannah, the Briarcliff, 
and the Lowell. The building of the Long Island motorway is a 
great step toward furnishing this form of test ; in fact, the Long 
Island cement stretch has actually solved the problem of a safe 
and lawful speed arena. 

While interest was naturally greatest among the general public 
in the contention of the cars of the highest price and power, the 
struggles of those of lesser value were 
closely followed by those who looked to 
the series of sweepstakes to furnish evi- 
dence of the relative speed and road 
qualities of the various models and price 
classes ; in a word, by the members of 
the automobile cult whose choice and 
purchase are affected by such car demon- 
strations. And their friends buy likewise. 

The big race of the day, of course, 
was the Motor Parkway Sweepstakes, 
whose finish came after the contenders 
in the other five sweepstakes had run 
their course, gathered their respective 
laurels, and earned their thousand dollar 
prizes. It had added interest from the 
fact that its list embraced several promi- 
nent Vanderbilt Cup cars and drivers. 
There were Herbert Lytle, a well-known 
Vanderbilt Pope-Toledo driver and who 
;also successfully piloted an Apperson at 
; Savannah, at the wheel of Clifford 




V. Brokaw's Isotta; Louis Strang, probably well entitled to 
be called the American road champion, who has just been re- 
tained permanently by Paul LaCroix, in the Renault; Charles 
Basle in the Knox, which finished second in the Lowell race; 
F. Lescault with the Simplex that captured the last Brighton 
Beach 24-hour race, and Willie Haupt and the Chadwick he had 
driven so successfully in the present season's hill climbs. 

Strang, through his victories with the Isotta in the Savannah, 
Briarcliff, and Lowell contests, and Robertson, by his win of the 
Brighton Beach 24-hour race and his more recent triumph at 
Philadelphia, have earned the premiership among our drivers in 
critical and public estimation. The outcome of the Motor Park- 
way Sweepstakes easily places Lytle on a par with these two, and 
assures America of a trio instead of a duo of drivers in the 
international races at hand that bid fair to give as good an ac- 
count of themselves against the foreign cracks as did Joe Tracy 
with the Locomobile in the last Vanderbilt race. 

Under Lytle's brilliant pilotage the Isotta added the Motor 
Parkway Sweepstakes to its Savannah-Briarcliff-Lowell honors, 
and, incidentally, annexed a new American long-distance road 
record as well. It covered the ten laps of the 23.46-mile course, 
234.6 miles, in 3 hours 39 minutes 10 seconds. It averaged 64.25 
miles an hour, as compared with the best previous American aver- 
age of 61.43 miles, scored by Wagner when he won the I9 00 
Vanderbilt Cup race with the Darracq. 

Strang made a game chase with the 
Renault, tying the Isotta the first lap, but 
from that point on being gradually and 
very slowly outfooted, finishing n min- 
utes 15 seconds behind the Italian car. 
Strang had made the run in 3 nours 50 
minutes 25 seconds and scored an aver- 
age of 61.20 miles per hour, which was 
but a shade under Wagner's former rec- 
ord. The Itala was third, the Simples 
fourth, and the Chadwick fifth. The 
Knox and Hotchkiss completed but six 
and five laps, respectively. 

The Meadow Brook Sweepstakes at 
211. 14 miles, for cars from $3.°°' w 
$4,000, fell to the Allen-Kingston, driven 
by H. Hughes, a car that has made here- 
tofore most of its reputation in shor 
and long-distance track events. It ma e 
the run averaging 52.6 miles per hour- 
Mrs. Joan Newton Cuneo's Rainier. 0 
Glidden tour fame, piloted by L. A. Pa- 



strana's Renault Flying Past Grandstand. 
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Chalmers- Detroit Overhauling Bulck 

with a Continental 



brow, ran a creditable second at an aver- 
age of 52.2 miles per hour. The Lancia 
driven by W. M. Hilliard, third, aver- 
aged 47.9 miles. This car possessed the 
smallest cylinders, 3 1-2 bore by 3 7-8 
stroke, of any car in the race, except the 
Nassau little fellows. It made the 
211.14-mile ru " on 13 gallons of gaso- 
line, an excellent showing. 

Another newcomer to the metropolis, 
a Sharp-Arrow, so new and so insignifi- 
cant from the point of production, being 
the creation of a Trenton, N. J, en- 
thusiast, as to be looked upon as a' free 
lance. W. . H. Sharp, who drove it 
walked away with the Garden City 
Sweepstakes at 187.68 miles, with an 
average of 56.4 miles an hour. As a 
matter of fact, this average was beaten 
by only two cars in the entire sweep- 
stakes, the Isotta and the Renault. 

enle Sh Th" Arr ° W ,1" ? SemhM Car wlln ;1 Omental 
engine. There was talk after the race of a protest of the 

^rszr - : h *t there had not been 3 

/ h the , St0cIc car ruI « requirements. It was claimed 
Ppply pit, however, that 40 of the cars had been produced. 
1am Bourques Knox, which is entered for the Vanderbilt 
finished second, with an average of 45.2 miles an hour. 
Fstaket Chalmers -D etroi ' candidates for the Jericho Sweep- 

fn7£ ° m ?I '° 01 t0 ?2 ' 000 ' made a successful 

and .mpress.ve rac.ng debut. They ran first and second, and were 
* ven, respectively, by W. H. Burns and J. D. Ainslie. The w Z 
ner covered the 140.76 miles at an average of 48.65 miles per 
nour. The average of the second to finish was 46.1. Their 
nearest pursuers were a pair of Mitchells. 

of si"™ °f fe " OWS in the Nassau Sweepstakes, for cars 

ml ;? f h un * r> ? e Buick had il pretty much a » its °™ ™y> 

making the 93.84 rmles run with an average of 44.1 miles per 

Mi^el^T 1 'Wu'f. WaS alS ° watched - 11 was 

fefirt A* 0f , M ' CheIinS Were «<5*Isotta and Renault, 
Kmeston 3 " d . S6C ° nd ,he big ™*-M on the winni "g Allen- 
secondTn f h har r p Ar , roW ' and ^-/Diamonds scored first and 
second in the Jencho with the ChalVers-Detroit pair. ^ ^ 

ei t W, raCe W3S remark3bI y fr «e from accidentsjip^tinds, 
TZr!° I 1 " 6 ? 01 ™ achines - considering the largTmSnber of 
a curl, , I a?' J"U ° ne P artici P ant w =« ™>™<*- In rounding 
- curve a Stoddard-Dayton, driven by A. C. Miller, threw off its 
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mechanic, William La Motte, breaking 
his arm. Another Stoddard-Dayton, 
with K. Wright at the wheel, was 
ditched and put out of the race in the 
first lap. A Palmer & Singer, piloted 
by Ray Howard, was put out of the race 
by running into a fence, but neither of 
its crew was injured. The Chalmers- 
Detroit "40," which L. B. Lorimer drove, 
ran into a dog and broke its radiator. 
The latter leaked so badly that the car 
discontinued the contest. Two instances 
were reported of spectators being hit by 
flying pieces of metal or wood as the 
cars rounded the turns. 
'1 ha/management of the race by the 
C-A. and Motor Parkway officials 
excellent, William K. Vanderbilt, 
acting as referee. The protection of 
the spectators was efficient. There was 
a large corps of Finkcrton men along 
the homestretch^e neighborhood of the grandstand. At other 
points of the route were stationed deputies, a large number in the 
aggregate. The Parkway cement stretch was well protected by 
a high w.re fence, though this stretch runs for most of the way 
through the barren Hempstead plain and really was too isolated 
o be m danger of congested crowds, anyhow. Flagmen encorded 
the entire course to signal the drivers. 

At the start and finish the Motor Parkway Company had 
erected a monster permanent stand seating 5,000 people and op- 
posite thereto a two-story structure for officials and newspaper 
men. At the front of the grandstand were several rows of com- 
modious boxes, behind which seats rose in tiers to the great ' 
roof, in itself an innovation for racing stands. The front of 
the stand and boxes was hung with purple cloth; festoons of the 
shields and flags of all automobile racing nations surmounted 
the pillars; and above the roof floated great American flags. 

The official and press stand was most complete in its equipment 
Above were score boards for each sweepstakes. The main floor 
was given over to long tables for the newspaper men. Behind 
tfiem were booths for the telegraph operators and 15 telephones. 
The officials had a compartment to themselves at the tape end, 
and in the corner was a most hospitable bar. In the second story 
were Charles J. Dieges and S. M. Butler and other members of 
the New York Timers' Club, who looked after the clocking; 
the scorers' tables, and more benches and desks for newspaper 
men. There was an abundance of room for pressmen. 
The most novel and interesting part of the homestretch equip- 




The Chalmers- Detroit Winner Which Easily Won Its Class, with Another of Its Kind in Second P 
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ment, however, was the row of supply pits that stretched in from 
of the grandstand for its entire length. There was space enough 
between the pits and the track for racing cars to stop for their 
supplies. Mountains of tires were dumped into the pits in the 
aggregate, to say nothing of the rivers of gasoline and oil. It 
was highly interesting to watch the crews take on their sup- 
plies and make their adjustments. There were at times re- 
pairs made that were of hitherto unaccustomed frankness. It is 
safe to say, however, that when possible the more serious work 
was reserved for the other official supply station on the back- 
stretch. i>o far as the grandstand pits showed, however, there 
seemed remarkably little repairing and adjusting to be done. 

There Was Not Much Tire Trouble. 

In front of the grandstand stretched the long broad ribbon of 
white cement, plain to the view for a mile in either direction 
To the west it approached over a hill that bridged an intersect- 
ing highway and disappeared to the east beneath a bridge that 
furnished a crossing for another road. The surface of the 
cement was roughened to prevent skidding, and at the turns the 
path was well banked. There had been fears that the rough 
surface would prove hard on tires. This turned out not to be 



When they reached the stand only A. R. Pardington and a few 
employees and Pinkertons were on the ground. Soon, however, 
automobiles began to arrive, coming down the course from the 
toll gates, and took their stations on the broad borders on either 
side of the path. The distant bridge soon filled with cars, 
whose owners had framed up this fine viewpoint. Before the 
race began there were perhaps a hundred cars between the 
grandstand and the bridge. The grandstand was slow in fill- 
ing. To tell the truth, it did not nearly fill. There were spec- 
tators in perhaps half the boxes and a thousand or so in the 
seats. The crowd was swallowed up by the monster stand. 
Along the country highway section of the course there were 
thousands of people and hundreds of cars in the aggregate. 
That the grandstand was isolated in an unknown district, that 
big fees were charged for seats and parking spaces, that the 
viewpoints elsewhere on the course were free, and that the 
sweepstakes being merely a curtain raiser to the near-at-hand 
Vanderbilt race suffered by comparison so greatly as to injure 
the attendance, were among the guesses given for the patronage 
of the center point of the struggle being so unexpectedly small. 
Some thought that the splitting of the race into sub-divisions, 
while novel and interesting from a trade standpoint, lacked the 
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Parkway Curves Are so Scientifically Constructed that the Cars Had no Difficulty Whatever in Sustaining the Highest Speed. 



so. On the contrary, there was less tire trouble reported than 
at any former road race. In fact, Peter Prunty's once familiar 
announcement, "Stopped by tire troubles," was heard only oc- 
casionally. 

So smoothly and swiftly did the racing cars speed over the 
level surface of the parkway stretch that some pilots were forced 
into the belief that their machines were not making as rapid 
progress as they did over the smooth country roads that made 
up two-thirds of the circuit. In fact, "Herb" Lytle stoutly main- 
tained that the Isotta traveled ten miles an hour faster over the 
backstretch than it did over the parkway. The truth is the 
monotony of speeding over a uniform surface and the absence 
of any resistance or necessity for swerving to pick a path de- 
ceived the pilots. One has heard the novice drivers over Or- 
mond Beach complain that they were disappointed in the speed 
the beach gave. The watch soon undeceived them, just as it 
undoubtedly would were the time taken over the parkway 
stretch. It would, by the way, be most interesting at the Van- 
derbilt Cup race could there be devised some way of getting 
and announcing the times the cars made from the beginning to 
the end of the parkway stretch, or from its start to the grand- 
stand. 

The start for the race from town began before daylight for 
the general public. The Long Island Railroad had arranged for 
3 big and frequent train service. The first was advertised to 
leave at 5 o'clock. It was fully half an hour late in starting 
and was made up of seven cars only fairly well filled. The early 
racegoers were dumped out on a siding behind the stand with 
a quarter of a mile walk across the meadows ahead of them. 



concentrated attraction of a single contest, from which a single 
individual winner was to be evolved. 

At 8 o'clock, an hour before the time set for the start, Fred J. 
Wagner, the official starter, arrived and set to work to get the 
racers into line. It was an easy task for this experienced hustler 
to line them up in a double row, with even numbers on one 
side and the odd on the other, the various classes or sweepstakes 
following one another in the order set for their start. 

Just before this Referee Vanderbilt had driven up in a big 
touring car with three friends. He wore a long overcoat in- 
stead of the usual natty "knickers" and Morfolk jacket. It was 
an overcoated and fur-wrapped crowd. A chilling wind blew 
stiffly from the north and officials and spectators promenaded 
briskly to keep warm. The shivering newspaper men found 
writing hard with benumbed fingers. The drivers had a cold 
ride ahead of them. 

Many Prominent in Sport and Industry. 

In the throng along the homestretch were many men promi- 
nent in the sport and industry. With so many makes of cars 
represented, their backers alone made quite a noteworthy array 
of trade leaders. There were conspicuous evidences of a truce 
in the racing war, if not an end to it altogether. A. A. A. and 
\ C. A. officials were both on hand and commingling in ap- 
parent fraternity. The rival chairmen, Thompson and Morrell, 
chatted cordially together, and Secretary Butler busied himself 
with preparations for the timing and scoring with as much 
hustle as though the scene was Savannah and the Grand Prize 
was about to be started. 
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Sharp at 9 o'clock "Wag," with Charley Dieges and "Sam" 
Butler at his side, the former holding a big ship chronometer 
and the latter with notebook in hand, sent away the first of the 
little fellows, a Mitchell, a candidate for the Nassau "thousand." 
The other Nassauvians were started at half minute intervals. 
The first of the Jericho outfit was started at 9:05, the Garden 
City at 9:10, the Meadow Brook at 9:15, and the Parkway at 
9:20, the cars in each leaving at the same half minute intervals. 
But four of the 37 entrants failed to face the starter. They 
were the Garford, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, and Moon cars. 

And When the Races Were On. 

The first car to complete a lap was the Buick. It had gotten 
by the Gyroscope and Mitchell, and made the 23.46-mile round 
in 30:55. A string of cars followed at short intervals and so 
fast that the announcer and the tally sheet-keepers in the press 
box were soon lost in the shuffle. There was confusion for a 
few minutes, and then "Hank" Caldwell, A. B. Tucker, and oth- 
ers came to the rescue with score slips which they read aloud. 
Even after that it meant lively hustling for the scribes to keep 
tally of the race, so fast and frequent was the passing of the 



for the leadership in the first round, but after that dropped back 
into the ruck. The Itala got into third place in the fourth 
round and was never dislodged therefrom to the finish. The 
Hotchkiss was never dangerous after the third lap. The Chad- 
wick put up a good fight for third place for six rounds, but 
after that was passed by the Simplex. 

Though the Allen-Kingston led all the way in the Meadow 
Brook, the Rainier, a newcomer in the racing field, gave it a 
pretty good rub from start to finish, being beaten out by less 
than three minutes. The little Lancia did wonderfully fast 
work, considering its small cylinders. Hilliard negotiated laps 
in the "28's" practically the entire way, but this was not quite 
fast enough to win in company so much higher powered.^ 

The Sharp-Arrow had things practically all its ovmj 
two laps in the Garden City, and well it might, ia 
itself second in speed only to the Isotta and Ren| 
away, however, did not come until the third lap, for Burman 
(Buick), Lorimer (Chalmers-Detroit), and Howard (Palmer 
& Singer) all led it to the first lap. In fact, Howard led his 
field for two laps until the Palmer & Singer metXith its acci- 
dent and had to quit, its time having been 2«&1or the first 





This Part of the Parkway Resembles a Huge Circular Track, but the Curve Is so Gradual that Top Notch Speed Was Possible. 



cars. Even in the first two laps cars overtook and passed cars 
of the sweepstakes starting ahead of them. The best battles of 
all the classes were those of the little fellows in the Nassau 
and the big 'uns in the Parkway. 

In the early stages of the race the duel between the Isotta/ 
and the Renault was intensely exciting. Lytle and Strang were 
tied to a second the first round, but the next lap the former 
Pope pilot gained some three minutes on the three-cup win- 
ner, Strang. The Italian car, as a matter of fact, pulled away 
from the French machine at an average rate of a minute a lap, 
though Strang reduced Lytle's lead to four minutes in the 
seventh round. The Knox gave Lytle and Strang a close run 



and 40>9 for the second lap, as against 24:48 and 49:19 for 
the jaerp- Arrow. Much had been expected of the P. & S. car, 
Its disappearance was a source of disappointment to many. 
Chalmers-Detroit pair had the Jericho practically all to 
einselves, the only car to dispute their leadership and con- 
tinue the race to the end being a Mitchell, driven by Frank 
Zirbies. /? 

The mssau was the merriest of merry scrambles, from whicn 
Hugh Easter and his Buick emerged a leader at every lap ot 
the biggest field of the whole race, thus atoning largely for*' 
disappointment Mr. Durant had experienced in Robert Bur- 
man's failure to win the Garden City. 



TECHNICAL SIDE OF THE FIRST TRYOUT OF 1909 CARS 



By CHARLES B. 

ALTHOUGH it was scheduled as a race, and presented to the 
public as an event of this character, last Saturday's canter 
round the Long Island course, preliminary to the holding of the 
Vanderbilt Cup race on the 24th, was in reality a competitive try- 
out of new models where a number of the entrants were con- 
cerned—the first on the slate for the new cars of next season, as 
well as the first of its kind ever held in this country. American 
manufacturers maintain a high standard where what is known as 
the "trying-out" process is concerned, and, before receiving the 
final seal of approval, a model is usually run a year or more on 
experimental work, while each replica of the standard thus 
evolved is given a thorough running-in by the factory tester be- 
fore it goes to the body shop and thence to its new owner. 
But what makers have been hankering after has been an oppor- 



HAYVVARD. 

tunity of trying-out their new productions each year in compel' 
tion with the cars of other makers. This, the Sweepstakes even , 
held on the Long Island Motor Parkway and adjacent roads a 
Saturday, provided in hitherto unprecedented manner. ' • 
there were some that were not new models, mostly in the foreigi 
entries, but the majority came under this head, and the perfor 
ance of the various entrants gave prospective purchasers 
excellent opportunity of judging of the merits of the new P 
ductions of quite a number of makers. . ^ 

It was essentially a battle of four-cylinder cars, as witn 
single exception of the Chadwick, piloted by Willie Haopt 'J' es 
fought for top-line honors in the Motor Parkway sweepsta^ 
there was not another six-cylinder car to score, and, as i n> a 
of fact, but one other was entered. At the other end of the 
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Lancia, Pilot Hllllard, and Director Tangeman. 

in the Nassau sweepstakes class, there were a couple of exceptions 
to the four-cylinder rule in the shape of the twin-cylinder Reo 
and the lone representative of the one-lunger class, the little 
Cadillac. Otherwise, it was largely a case of piston displace- 
ment on the basis of four cylinders, as apart from the higher- 
powered cars in the star event of the day, which were almost 
equally divided between chain and shaft-driven types, the great 
majority of the entrants formed a more or less close approach 
to a standard of construction in the shape of a shaft-driven car 
that is now very general. 

If the results of a race could be predicated solely upon the 
efficiency of the motor and the various essentials of its trans- 
mission in delivering the power to the driving wheels as a basis, 
it would be easy to mechanically .classify tre contenders accord- 
ing to their order of finishing, barring mishaps that could not 
well be taken into account in such a summing up. But it has 
been shown time and again that not only generalship in driving, 
but also that final tuning up, which can only be done properly by 
the skilled hand, is of paramount importance, while the element 
of luck holds every driver's destiny more or less in hand from 
start to finish, so that the best efforts of the designer and maker 
are not always rewarded to the fullest extent. 

Isotta.— This car has been a top-liner so often during the 
racing season of the present year that its principal features have 
become very well known, as the contender on the Parkway last 
Saturday was a duplicate of the machine that Strang has piloted 
to victory on three other occasions this year. It is nominally 
rated at 6o-horscpower, but is naturally capable of an output con- 
siderably in excess of this, particularly as its motor can be run 
at a very high speed without a falling off in its power, owing to 
the unusually large size of its valves. 




Stoddard -Dayton In the Qrandstand Stretch. 



Sharp-Arrow. — Except insofar as its mechanical details could 
be judged from an exterior view, this car was as much the dark 
horse of its class technically considered as it was from every 
other point of view, as it was an eleventh-hour entrant about 
which little was known at first and its successful performance 
only served to deepen the mystery. It came out later that it was 
equipped with a Continental motor, and in all probability its 
other essentials came from equally well-known parts makers, so 
that as an assumption of what its mechanical details may be, a 
four-cylinder motor of 40-50 horsepower, some standard type of 
clutch, a four-speed selectively operated gear-set with final drive 
by shaft, many of these details naturally being self-evident, will 
doubtless not be far wrong. Its designer was at the wheel. 

Allen-Kingston. — The "A-K" is a car that has given evidences 
of its capacity for speed and endurance on racing occasions dur- 
ing the past year. It has a four-cylinder motor measuring 5 by 
S 3-4 inches and is rated at 40-45 horsepower, a Bosch high- 
tension magneto supplying the ignition, while a pump and circulat- 
ing system takes care of the oiling, and a Breese carbureter com- 
pletes the essential accessories. 

Chalmers-Detroit. — Owing to the numerous features in which 
this little 24-horsepower car differed from its competitors in its 
class, its performance was looked forward to with a great deal of 
interest and much was expected of it. Its four-cylinder motor 
is cast en bloc with both the intake and exhaust passages integral, 
while the circulation of the cooling water is on the thermo- 
syphon principle. Dual ignition is provided, consisting of a 
Bosch high-tension magneto and a standard set of unit coils and 
timer fed by a storage battery. The clutch is of the multiple- 
disc type and the sliding gear-set, acting selectively, provides three 
forward speeds, the motor, clutch and gear-set all being combined 
so as to form an extremely compact and light power-plant. 
Lubrication is effected by means of an extremely simple and 
reliable circulating system employing a gear-driven pump, while 
the carbureter is the same type as is used on the Chalmers- 
Detroit Forty. 

Buick. — This little 18-horsepower car proved considerable of 
a surprise to those who were trying to figure the chances of the 
entrants in the small car class, particularly as the use of a two- 
speed planetary gear is not considered the best possible equip- 
ment for racing purposes. This car's four-cylinder motor 
measures 3 3-4 inches "square," while its most important acces- 
sories consist of a Bosch high-tension magneto, a Hill Precision 
lubricator, and a Kingston carbureter. 

Some Creditable "Also Ran" Performances. 

While the public usually concerns itself with the winners 
alone, the observer who keeps his eyes open during the course of 
a race, and particularly at the finish, can often find more cause 
for congratulation in the performance of the cars that missed 
getting all the glory in their classes than those that shone forth 
most brightly in the lime-light of the tape. In the first two 
classes, the Renault and the Knox stand out strongly, while in the 
Meadowbrook sweepstakes, the work of the small Lancia was 
positively eye-opening. 

For instance, the Renault was the standard 35-45 horsepower 
put out by this firm and the fact that its average for the distance 
was but three miles less than its much higher-powered rival 
hardly calls for any comment. In the case of the Knox, it was 
more difficult to judge of what Bourque had to run against as no 
one solved the mystery of the Sharp-Arrow. 

Doubtless the most phenomenal performance put up by any of 
the cars, considering its horsepower ability as compared with 
others in its class, was that of the Lancia, which with its 3-5 
3-9-inch cylinders was pitted against cars nominally rated at 5° 
horsepower and concededly capable of a great deal better, so that 
its average of better than 47 miles an hour for the entire distance 
is not alone remarkable, but shows what a very close approach 
it made to the performance of cars of double its size. The 
absolute uniformity with which the laps were reeled off is also 
noteworthy, as its time differed but a few minutes at the most, 
and was frequently only seconds apart for the various laps. 
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RACE GOSSIP GATHERED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 



Auto Notables on Hand. — Noteworthy among the trade 
leaders at the trackside were: H. B. Joy and M. J. Budlong, of 
the Packard Motor Car Company; E. T. Birdsall, of the Sel- 
den Motor Vehicle Company; C. H. Tangeman and Harry 
Fosdick, of the Hoi-Tan Company; C. A. Singer, of the 
Palmer & Singer Manufacturing Company; R. M. Owen, sales 
agent for the Reo and Premier; C. M. Hamilton, of the Isotta 
Import Company; Paul LaCroix, of the Renault American 
agency; John Matlack, of the Michelin Tire Company; W. M. 
Lewis and C. P. Skinner, of the Mitchell Motor Car Company; 
Alfred Reeves, of the American Motor Car Manufacturers' As- 
sociation; A. R. Whitney and Ralph Newton, of the Stoddard- 
Dayton agency; Carl H. Page, of the Chalmers-Detroit and 
Peerless agencies; Hugh Chalmers, R. D. Chapin, and H. E. 
Coffin, of the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company; W. E. Metz- 
ger, of the Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company; E. Lillie, of the 
Itala Import Company; E. H. Broadwell, of the Fisk Rubber 
Company; John T. Rainier, of the Rainier Motor Car Com- 
pany; C. G. Stoddard, of the Dayton Motor Car Company; 
S. A. Miles, of the N. A. A. M. ; E P. Chalfant and C. F. Clark- 
son, of the A. L. A. M. ; W. F. Wright and C* R. Culver, of 
the Knox Automobile Company; A. G. Southworth, of the 
Buick agency; Herbert Githens, of the G. & J. Tire Company, 
and Charles Meyers, of the Diamond Rubber Company; L. R. 
Speare, S. L. Haynes, J. P. Coghlin, W. H. Chase, Paul Wolff, 
Secretary F. H. Elliott, and other A. A. A. directors. 

Converted to Racing. — Hugh Chalmers, Roy D. Chapin, and 
Percy Owen were conspicuous at the Chalmers-Detroit pit. 
The role of backers of the racing game was a bit new to Messrs. 
Chalmers and Chapin, though Mr. Owen is a veteran of the 
early days and a former Gordon-Bennett pilot. The double suc- 
cess of the Chalmers-Detroit on its debut in speed competition 
also made enthusiastic converts of the Detroit members of the 
trio. In future they may be found flying higher. 

Want a Night of It. — One of the reasons advanced for the 
small attendance of the general public at the race, as compared 
with that of previous Nassau County contests, was that being 
started at 9 o'clock it did not appeal to the sporty crowd, which 
liked an excuse to make a night of it, nor to those seeking the 
novel adventure of midnight race going. It was argued that 
thousands of people would travel by night to see a race that 
started at daylight, who would not get up at daylight to get to 
a race that started at 9 o'clock. 

"Darn That Band." — Music had no charms for the scribes 
who were striving to catch the times from Peter Prunty's mega^ 
phone and "Hank" Caldwell's mouth organ. The newspaper 
fraternity is unanimous in its demand that the band be moved 
across the course to the grandstand from its present location 
alongside the press box. They say, by the way, that by Van- 
derbilt race time there will be score boards in front of the 
press stand to stop newspaperdom's frantic howls for "Time." 

Physicians on Hand. — Dr. Louis N. Lanehart, of the Nassau 
Hospital, was at the grandstand with a corps of surgeons and 
trained nurses prepared for any emergency. A White steam 
ambulance was also in readiness for a quick run to the hospital 
at Mineola, should there be an accident. 

To the Vanderbilt by Electricity.— By the time of the Van- 
derbilt race the Long Island Railroad will have completed its 
line of electric poles to the siding at the rear of the grand- 
sta " d ; This electrification of the service will vastly quicken it. 

Evidence of Peace— Former A. C. A. Presidents Colgate 
Hoyt, and Winthrop E. Scarritt, Chairman Robert Lee Morrell, 
and Secretary S. M. Butler were in evidence at the starting 
point. Mr. Butler superintended the timing and scoring. 

"Suppose It Rains?"— "Suppose it should rain on Vanderbilt 
Up day what would happen those poor devils in the supply 
P"s. asked one of the inveterate trouble-seekers. 



A Smooth-Faced Referee. — The photographers had an ex- 
cuse to snap the much-pictured referee repeatedly, for since the 
last race Mr. Vanderbilt has shaved his mustache. 

Garden City Hotel Crowded. — Though there was not the 
hurrah at the Garden City Hotel that is incident to the night 
before a Vanderbilt race, there was enough of a crowd on hand 
to force the management to put several beds in rooms. 

Little Fellows Slowed Big 'Uns.— The drivers of the big 
cars all agree that the obstruction of the small cars on the 
course made a big difference in the time, owing to their slowing 
down constantly through fear of collision. Lytle is sure that 
the Vanderbilt will show at least five miles an hour better. 

Fosdick Averts Danger. — Some one undertook to water 
the stretch in front of the supply pits, several mechanics hav- 




Chadwick, Haupt Driving, Ascendlnfl the "Hill." 

ing complained of the dust. Harry Fosdick, however, pro- 
tested, since the mixture of oil drippings and water endangered 
some car skidding into the pits. A spectator's clothes, by the 
way, were ruined through a wheel spinning and throwing the 
greasy muck on him. 

Congressman Chases Fakirs.— One of the biggest outlying 
crowds was gathered at the junction of the Jericho turnpike 
and the old Westbury road. Some light-fingered gentry set up 
some roulette wheels there. It happens that the crossroads at 
this point adjoins the estate owned by Congressman William W. 
Cocks, of automobile law fame. Mr. Cocks landed suddenly 
on the scene and without ado kicked over the table and put the 
gamblers to flight. One of them attempted to again set 
up his wheel in an adjoining field. By this time the congress- 
man had his fighting blood up and the rural croupier did not 
dare even to look back until he had put a mile of road behind 
him Some three-card monte men. by the way, tried to work 
the first race train out of Long Island City, but they found the 
early bird mechanics and newspaper men too "wise guys to fall 
for their game and they only got the laugh along the aisles of i 
the cars when they tried to catch a victim. 
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Sharp-Arrow, One of the Parkway Surprises. 



Rallblrds on Bridge Enjoying the Racing. 



TABULAR STORY OF THE SWEEPSTAKES WITH WHICH LONG ISLAND MOTOR PARKWAY WAS OPENED. 



MOTOR PARKWAY SWEEPSTAKES, 234.6 MILES — For Cars Selling Over $4,000. 



No. CAR Driver 1 2 3 4 5 6 

P42— ISOTTA Herbert Lytle 22.17 43.42 6S.06 86.25 107.49 129.00 

P46 — RENAULT Lewis Strang 22.17 46.26 69.34 92.3S 115.29 138.10 

P47 — IT ALA G. Lechleiter 25.56 S1.23 76.30 101.10 126.11 

P43— SIMPLEX P. Lescault 34.30 S8.27 81.22 111.22 I3S.02 

P41— CHAD WICK W. Haupt 26.13 S0.35 75.43 103.16 127.51 

P45— KNOX Charles Basle 22.46 71.01 137.03 173.30 214.23 

P44— HOTCHKISS J. Kilpatrick 23.46 47.19 70.55 93.58 



153.02 
158.20 
154.32 



7 

154.09 
160.37 
178.21 
181.45 
192.49 



8 • 10 

176.09 197.30 219.10 

183.15 205.48 230.25 

203.23 228.15 253.09 
205.12 228.57 256.21 

220.24 244.03 267.57 



Avrragl 
Fastest Avg. Miles 
Total Lap Lap pfH'- 
3:39:10 21:11 21:55 64.25 
3:50:25 22:27 23:03 61.20 
4:13:09 24:40 25:19 15.6 
4:16:21 22:51 25:38 55-0 
4:27:57 23:39 26:48 S2.7 



2S2.36 22:46 



No. CAR 
M35 — ALLEN-KINGSTON 

M32— RAINIER 

M34— LANCIA 

M36— RAINIER 



116.43 22:45 

MEADOW BROOK SWEEPSTAKES, 211.14 MILES — For Cars Selling from $3,001 to 14,000. Fastest Avg 

7 • 



Driver 1 X 1 3 4 6 6 

. H. Hughes 25.33 54.30 79.11 103.19 127.17 164.15 188.42 214.23 

L A. Disbrow 27.44 55.27 83.16 110.16 137.20 164.13 190.54 217.32 

.W. M. Hilliard 29.42 S8.35 86.45 114.52 149.09 177.48 206.05 235.08 

. Axel Peterson 28.14 75.14 104.09 130.12 156.14 182.14 208 02 233 24 



240.47 
243.42 
264.15 



Total 
4:00:47 
4:03:42 
4:24:15 



Lap 
23:58 
26:19 
28:07 
25:22 



AveMilts 
Lop perHt. 
26:45 52.6 
27:05 52.2 
20:24 

47.9 



GARDEN CITY SWEEPSTAKES, 187.68 MILES— For Cars Selling from «,001 to $3,000. 

Fastest Av. 

4 8 

97.56 121.59 
142.30 168.09 
109.37 162.22 
106.41 130.48 
120.02 147.53 



No. CAR Driver 1 

G28 — SHARP ARROW W. H. Sharp 24.48 

G27— KNOX W. Bourgue 39.03 

G21 — STODDARD-DAYTON. . .A. R. Miller 38.39 

G26— BU1CK R. Burman 23.40 

G25— STODDARD-DAYTON... H. Tuttle 29.07 

G22— CHALMERS L. B. Lorimer 24.38 

G24— PALMER-SINGER Ray Howard 23.22 



a 

49.19 
87.13 
58.06 
53.29 
67.19 
62.13 



3 

73.45 
115.11 
84.25 
81.45 
93.33 
104.34 



6 7 8 Total Lap 

1S0.0S 174.47 199.34 3:19:34 24:03 
197.46 222.32 249.11 4:09:11 25:06 
188.59 214.54 251.52 4:11:52 24:27 

154.09 191.01 23:21 

193.04 26:14 



Avg.Miles 

Lap perHr. 
24:57 56.4 
31:09 45.2 
31:29 44.8 



130.21 24:38 



23:22 

JERICHO SWEEPSTAKES, 140.76 MILES— For Cars Selling from $1,001 to $2,000. 



No. CAR 

1 1 — CHALMERS. . 
16— CHALMERS.. 
18 — MITCHELL. . 
13— MAXWELL.. 
15— SELDEN 

12— MITCHELL.. 



Driver 
.W. R. Burns.. 

-G. J. Ainslie 39.26 

. P. Zirbes 49.01 

.Charles See 50.54 

.Charles Young 29.42 

X. A. Kerchoff 53.57 



„ Fastest Avg. Avg.Miles 

1 „ 8 3 4 6 $ Total Lap Lap per Hour 

V, «; V, 27:57 30:26 48.65 

57.07 87.41 119.08 150.31 182.36 3:02:36 24:57 32:03 46.1 

H ?? .!!? ?? 128 52 161 25 192 00 1:12:00 32:18 37:46 39:2 

87.45 123.55 156.13 189.04 226.07 3:46:07 28:24 

180.54 109.18 29'42 

:::::: IS;!? ::::: ::::: 



No. CAR 

N3— BUICK 

N 4— CAMERON... 
Nl— MITCHELL... 
N 5— MITCHELL... 

N 7— BUICK 

N6— CADILLAC... 

N8 — REO 

N 2 — GYROSCOPE . 



NASSAU SWEEPSTAKES, 93.84 MILES— For Cars Selling for $1,000 and Under. 

Fastest Avg. Avg. Miles 
4 Total ' ' 
127.52 2:07:52 
135.52 2:1S:52 
142.23 2:22:23 
150.02 2:30:02 
150.04 2:30:04 
194.13 3:14:13 



Driver 1 

.Hugh Easter 30.55 

. F. P. Cameron 33.54 

.W. Olnev 32.28 

.H. R. Cousins 33.04 

L. H. Titus 43.32 

.P. W. Darnstadt... 44.02 

.A. P. Camacho 36.29 

.C. White 99.53 



1 

67.10 
67.59 
71.04 
68.05 
79.43 
94.13 
72.41 



3 

97.23 
101.54 
108.12 
113.42 
119.09 
135.06 



108.30 35 : 53 



Lap Lap per Hour 

30:55 31:58 44.1 

33:54 33:58 41.7 

32:28 35:36 39.6 

33:04 37:30 37.6 

30:55 37:31 37.5 

40:53 48:33 49.2 





The Air-cooled Cameron Starting on Its Journey. H .„. .... iU _ . , ujTSjSJT 

Here » Where the Parkway Passes Under the Main 
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PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 10.— Amid the plaudits of as many of 
the more than four hundred thousand spectators as could 
get within eyeshot of the finish, George Robertson to-day drove 
his Locomobile "40" across the line a winner of first honors in 
the Founders' Week 200-mile stock chassis road race. Cyrus 
Patchke with a 45-50 Acme finished second, over twelve minutes 
behind. Ralph Mulford, 50-horsepower Lozier, was third, and 
Bert Maucher, a local driver, came in fourth with his 38-horse- 
power Peerless. The course was 7.8 miles long, and 25 circuits 
were made — 195 miles. 

The sixteen contestants were all lined up awaiting the road 
for fully a half-hour, and the first car was started just as the 
factory whistles in the nearby city sounded the signal for be- 
ginning the new day's toil at 7 o'clock. They were sent on their 
195-mile journey at half-minute intervals in the following order : 

Tires. 



Car. 


Cyls. 


H.P. 


Driver. 




4 


28 


H. Bittner 


2. Apperson Jack Rabbit 


4 


48.4 


George Davis 




4 


38 


Bert Maucher 




4 


40 


Max La Roche 




6 


70 


George Salzman 




4 


38.5 


Frank Yerger 
Jack Harkins 


7. Chadwick 


6 


50 


8. Stoddard-Dayton 


4 


34.5 


E. C. Ireland 




4 


40 


J. W. Florida 




4 


40 


George Robertson 


11. American Locomotive 


6 


60. 


L. J. Bergdoll 


12. Palmer & Singer 


6 


60 


Wm. Wallace 




6 45 


-50 


Cyrus Patchke 




4 


46 


H. Mlchener 


16. Pennsylvania 


4 


38 


Len Zengle 




6 


50 


Ralph Mulford 



Ajax 
Diamond 
Diamond 
Diamond 

Diamond 
Diamond 

Contin'tl 
Firestone 
Firestone 
Flsk 

Contin'tl 
Diamond 

Contin'tl 
Diamond 

Contin'tl 



•Substituted for Welch 8-51. withdrawn. 



The race was hard-fought from the start to near the finish.. 
Just how close it was can be gathered from the fact that at the 
beginning of the 20th lap — 148.2 miles— seven of the nine cars 
still in the race were separated by less than a lap. At that point 
Robertson's time on the leading Locomobile was 3:05.14. "Bill" 
Wallace, in the 60-horsepower Palmer & Singer, who occupied 
seventh position, was a little over eight minutes behind the Loco- 
mobile, for when he flashed past the tape the clocks registered 
3:13:41- Just at this point a smash-up or persistent tire trouble 
could have sent any one of the others into the lead, but Robert- 
son played safe, and by continuing to grind out 9:30 laps, accord- 
ing to the schedule, he finally wore down his opponents. Five 
cars covered the entire distance, although Florida's Locomobile 
was shut off from an official finish by the crowd. Frank Yerger's 
Studebaker was also running, five laps behind. 

Robertson, who has many victories to his credit, can hardly 
appreciate any of them as highly as he did that of to-day. Not 
only was his win witnessed by a record-breaking crowd, but 
j unless he has a particularly level head it was at least temporarily 
• turned by the adulation of the hero-worshiping Quakers. Mayor 
1 Reyburn, who handed out the plunder after the race, meta- 
t phorically patted him on the back to the limit ; Mrs. Reyburn in- 
I sisted on poor, blushing "Robby" taking a bunch of American 
I beauties, and when the crowd yelled "Speech 1" the winner looked 
\ helplessly about, almost dropping the huge $2,000 Founders' Week 
cup that he hugged in his arms, and begged Glenn Ethridge, his 



mechanician, to "crank 'er up and let's get out of this." But the 
crowd was so dense that the winning Loco simply couldn't get 
through, and its team had to go through a course of hand- 
shaking such as would have made a presidential candidate's arm 
sore for a week. 

It was a great day for Robertson and Ethridge and the Loco- 
mobile, not to mention the Firestone tires, which had carried the 
combination to a well-earned victory. The Acme, which finished 
second, was fitted with Diamond tires, as was the Peerless, which 
came in third. The Mulford Lozier, which finished in fourth 
place, carried Continental tires. 

The fastest bit of work in the race was seen during the Lozier 
50's tenth lap, when Mulford, in an effort to get up — he was five 
minutes behind the leader at the time — sent his car around the 
circuit in 8:32, creating a new record. 

While the victory is the Locomobile's, it might not have been 
possible without Robertson. Over such a course, with no long 
straights, heady driving counts more than in a long circuit, with 
five and ten-mile straightways. On a long course the car's speed 
has a more direct relation to the result; on the Fairmount Park 
circuit intelligent driving is more than half the battle. There 
were speedier cars in the race than the Locomobile, but there 
were no headier drivers than Robertson. He nursed his tires 
on the turns ; he took no chances on "grandstand" work. Those 
who, perhaps, were disappointed at his victory, said "Luck!". 
He made but one stop, it is true, but that was because he treated 
his car and his tires as tenderly as the conditions of a bruising 
race would permit. When, at the conclusion of the 15th lap, 
he considered it advisable to replenish his fuel, he passed the 
word to be ready with a complete set of tires when he came 
around on the next lap. All hands were ready, and the car had 
hardly come to a standstill before the Loco helpers were all over 
it like a colony of ants. In less than three minutes he was 
off. Organization helps. 

Patchke, in the Acme 40-45, was compelled to make four stops 

three for tire trouble (all on the road, away from the control) 

and one for fuel. These it was that helped keep him back. His 
car was fully as fast as the Loco, but his tire troubles, occurring, 
as they did, at points far removed from the Acme control, put all 
the work on him and his mechanician, Jere Price. Not a few 
valuable minutes were lost to the Acmc-Patchke combination in 
consequence. 

When interviewed after the race, Robertson was quite modest 
over his victory and was as ready to ascribe his success to good 
luck as were some of the disappointed ones. "We hadn't the sem- 
blance of an accident," he said, "and my car ran just like a well- 
taken-care-of watch. We stopped but once, and did everything 
needed to the car then, including the putting on a full set of Fire- 
stones. The tires we started with were not bad, but we had a little 
in bank, and played things safe. The course was not a fast one, 
and I early realized that any one who attempted to 'beat it' 
would come to grief. I figured it out that the Loco outfit could 
stand a 50-mile gait and win. I adhered to that schedule as 
nearly as I could." 
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Patchke, whose Acme finished second and won the MacDonald 
& Campbell cup, and who also captured a diamond ring for him- 
self, said: "We lost our chance when our tires began to give 
way, as luck would have it, as far as possible from our control. 
Price and I had to 'get on the job' three times, and once you fall 
behind on that course, there is little chance of getting to the 
front, unless the leaders "get theirs'. They didn't, and there you 
are." Asked to explain, he corroborated Robertson's statement 
that a speed in excess of 50 miles an hour meant trouble. The 
only stretch where sustained speed was possible, along the West 
River drive, was somewhat soft, the oil with which it had been 
liberally treated having filtered through the loose top dressing 
and leaving the surface mushy. 

Ralph Mulford, driver of the Lozier "six," while somewhat 
disappointed over the result, said he might have won had the 
race been twice as long. "We were on the same lap with the 
leaders right up to the 20th round, when we lost six minutes with 
a bad lire. We showed what we could do on the tenth lap, when 
we made the fastest circuit of the day." And he showed the 
North American trophy which he had captured as the result of 
that fast bit of work. 

Salzman won the Record cup for making the fastest time in 
the first lap with the Thomas — 8:57. The Press trophy for the 
best average time and the Evening Telegraph cup for the most 
uniform time for the 25 laps have not yet been awarded. 

It was a bleak morning, with a strong northeast wind chilling 
the marrow of the thousands of sport-loving Quakers who had 
left their warm couches to witness the novelty of a big road 
race right at their doors, as it were. All the trolley cars were 
put at work an hour earlier than usual to accommodate the huge 
crowds who flocked to the park. Many automobile parties went 
out to the course shortly after midnight in order to secure 
favorable positions to witness the race; not a few of them 
provided themselves with the materials for making coffee, and 



as dawn broke the scene suggested an immense army just waking 
to the day's activities — lacking the canvas and the instruments of 
warfare, of course. At the big camp on Belmont avenue, the 
handlers of the various cars and the tire men were up betimes, 
several of the racers taking slow trips over the course to finally 
size it up before the actual race should be on. 

The spectators were gratified at the early announcement that 
the Thomas would start. The A. A. A. officials had limited the 
number of entries to sixteen, and there were several disappointed 
candidates when the limit was reached. Erwin R. Bergdoll, how- 
ever, withdrew his Welch, and as the Thomas was first sub- 
stitute, it was given the coveted place. It looked like a winner 
for six laps and then went to the discard with a broken crank- 
shaft. 

The management of the whole affair from the beginning was 
excellent. The mayor was in his place in the official grandstand 
for five long hours, and under his eye Superintendent of Police 
Taylor had his men on their mettle. Only one criticism was 
heard, and that was as to the rather primitive score-board pro- 
vided. This was built over the press stand, and apparently for 
the sole benefit of the grandstand occupants. If the press men 
wanted to see it, they were compelled to descend to the ground 
and walk out in front of the press stand, jostled meanwhile by 
the horde of "officials" who seem to do everything but officiate. 
The score board had but two lines on it — one for laps, the other 
for time. Whoever built it evidently thought a baseball battle 
was to be fought out. As each lap was finished, the assistant 
scorers would sponge out the official time of the car for the 
previous lap and chalk in the new time. Woe betide the press- 
man who failed to be on the job when the times were announced! 
If he wanted to get them later, if he couldn't borrow them from 
a fellow-reporter, he had to climb a ladder to the scorers' box, 
access to which was thus made purposely difficult to keep out 
"undesirables." 
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Acme Moving Somo on a Straightaway Stretch. 

The race was unique in several respects. In the first place it 
was held over a course within a half-hour's ride of a city of a 
million and a half of people, who could reach the scene of the 
contest by the expenditure of a nickel. Besides, it was a practical 
holiday, being the last day of a most successful series of public 
spectacles in honor of Founders' Week. Visitors from out of 
town who had never seen an automobile race flocked to the 
park by tens of thousands. Any portion of the course could be 
reached via park trolleys for an additional nickel, and but for 
this fact and the numerous points of vantage around the entire 
eight miles of the course, there would have been such a congestion 
at the start-finish as to have seriously interfered with the race. 
The affair, however, was in the hands of the city. Mayor Rey- 
burn, himself an enthusiastic autoist, felt the city's responsibility, 
and it was through the excellent work of the 1,500 police and 
Fairmount Park guards that the course was kept clear. 

Quaker City Club Received Mayor's Praise. 

The Quaker City Motor Club furnished the flagmen, and they 
and the "coppers" worked so well together that the Mayor went 
out of his way after the race to hunt up the Quaker club com- 
mittee and congratulated them on the thoroughness of their ar- 
rangements. Almost the entire eight miles of the circuit had to 
be roped off, so dense were the crowds. At those points where 
there was possibility of an accident, the spectators were especially 
numerous. Sinuous Sweet Brier hill, where the Thomas went out 
with a broken crankshaft, was an especial favorite with the 
morbid bloodthirsty ones who scented a possible tragedy ; so were 
Neill drive, and the "Y" turn at the T. A. B. fountain. Here 
it was that the "cops" had their work cut out for them. 

The course, while well policed, was not well suited to the pur- 
poses of the speedsmiths. In the first place it was too short — 
less than eight miles — and had too few straights in it. Those 




Apper.on Which Figured Prominently In the Battle. 



drivers who attempted to take 
liberties with it suffered* lite 
penalty. Michener and his 
Lozier "45" were eliminated 
by a tricky "Y" turn at the 
foot of George's hill. "Mitch" 
attempted to take the turn 
at too high a rate of speed, 
and over the Lozier went. 
Thousands of the spectators 
who had gathered there hop- 
ing to see some such calamity 
rushed to the scene. For- 
tunately, the force of police 
just there was a heavy one. 
and they beat the crowd back 
while the unfortunates were 
being put on their feet. 
Neither was seriously hurt, 
and a few minutes later both 
were perched in their wrecked 
car smoking as unconcernedly 
as if a spill were an every- 
day affair and watching the 
other contestants striving for 
the prize they had hoped to 
win. 

A few minutes later the lit- 
tle Maxwell "28" broke its 
crankshaft on the ugly "S" 
turn on Neill drive, and Bitt- 
ner and Smith dragged their 
car to the side and watched 
the race from that vantage 
point. Then the Stoddard- 
Dayton was stopped for 
nearly an hour with valve 
trouble, and got going again 
only to be stopped on the 
next round by a stripped 
pump gear. Next the big 
Thomas, which had been 
burning things up, came to 
grief with a broken crank- 
shaft while descending Sweet 
Brier hill. The Pullman "40," 
driven by La Roche, broke a 
wheel at the bumpy Belmont 
avenue crossing, and retired. 
The other retirals were vol- 
untary, being ascribable to 
the loss of time due to tire 
troubles, with no hope of 
catching up. 

The control stations were 
lined up for half a mile along 
Belmont avenue. Here it was 
that the men "behind the 
guns" — those whose work 
renders success possible — 
labored like fiends, with thou- 
sands looking on and ap- 
plauding their efforts. Each 
time a car would run up to 
the long platform the crowd 
would surge nearer to get a 
view of what was doing, and 
the numerous "cops" on duty 
here had their hands full 
maintaining sufficient elbow 
room for the repair and tire 
men to work unhindered. 
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Sample Stretch of the Average Road In the Thousand-mile Reliability. 



CHICAGO, Oct. 12.— Progress made in the construction of 
American automobiles in one year is furnished by the 
results of the four-day 1,000-mile reliability run of the Chicago 
Motor Club, which was finished last Friday and in which five 
of the seventeen cars that started were hall-marked perfect 
both for the road work and mechanical efficiency at the finish, 
when the technical committee made a rigid scrutiny of the 
survivors: two Haynes cars, a roadster and a touring car; a 
Pierce Arrow touring car, a Premier roadster, and a Franklin 
touring car, being found to be without a loose bolt or nut, with- 
out a broken part, with all wheels true ; in fact, there was not the 
slightest chance for the technical committee to find fault. A 
year ago, when this same club promoted a three-day run of 600 
miles and in which thirty-five cars competed, only one was found 
perfect at the end. There were a dozen which had escaped 
penalization on the road, but the mechanical examination dis- 
closed broken parts or something loose that eliminated all but 
Nutt's Haynes roadster. The scrutiny of Messrs. Beecroft, 
Edwards, and Nadall last Friday night, however, failed to bring 
to light a single instance of a loose nut even on the thirteen 
cars examined, while it was a remarkable fact that every engine 
was hitting as regularly as if it had just come out of the tester's 
hands. That's a remarkable testimonial to the efficiency of the 
1908-1009 crop of American-built cars when it is remembered that 
these five perfect machines had just run 1,000 miles without an 
. adjustment, without a break of any sort, and with the motors 
running all the time outside of controls. 
The Chicago Motor Club contest was a remarkable one in 
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many ways, for in it were in- 
cluded three different angles- 
car reliability, tires, and gaso- 
line consumption, in each divi- 
sion of which there were prizes 
offered. 

The tire competition was en- 
tirely new in American compe- 
titions, this being the first time 
any promoting organization has 
attempted to tabulate the work 
of the pneumatics. It was 
rather an awkward proposition 
to tackle, but the technical com- 
mittee evolved a set of regula- 
tions by which the penalizations 
against the different makes of 
tires were computed on a basis 
of 2 points per man per minute 
of labor, whether inflating or 
changing inner tubes or casings 
No difference in penalty was 
imposed between punctures and 
blowouts, the only criterion be- 
ing time spent. No additional 
penalties were imposed where 
demountable rims or quick detachables were used. Any make of 
tire eligible for the trophy had to be represented by two com- 
plete sets, but the only makes so represented were the Diamond 
and Goodrich, the former having six cars and the latter three 
The Diamond was the winner, having a penalty of 11.4 points 
average against each tire, or a total of 274 points against the 
twenty-four tires. The Goodrich had an average penalty of 25, 
or a total of 300 against the twelve tires. The Apperson and No. 
14 White, both fitted with Diamonds, went through without 1 
puncture, or any work done on them. 

While economy tests are no new propositions, the one held in 
connection with the Chicago run was the longest on record and 
shows more than any of the others, for the conditions were the 
same as the average tourist encounters. There was no adjust- 
ments of carbureters to make a good showing in this line, for'K 
main consideration was the reliability end of the event, and so 
the contestants had to pay the greatest attention to that, with 
the result that the gasoline showing can be taken as an exceltai 
criterion of the abilities of the various cars in the fuel con- 
sumption line. The trophy in this was put up by the Standard 
Oil Company, and was awarded for the smallest consumption 
under the Chicago Motor Club formula, in which the weig 
of the car with load was divided by the fuel consumption in 
ounces. Under this formula the winner was the Premier roa - 
ster, driven by Ray McNamara, which showed a pound mileag 
of 224.1. But the Premier also distinguished itself m the 11^ 
of straight fuel consumption regardless of the formula, for 
used the least gas of any, going through the four days, on 09 -4 




Perfect Score Haynea Touring Car, Wagoner Driving. 



Perfect Score Haynes Runabout, Nutt 
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aga.nst them. There will be no run-off, however, the club officials 5. ' Apperson N °' J* eB - Polnts Pe "^- 

dec anng that the cars have done all that was asked of them and ^ ■ ■■■■■■ * 0° 

that they can see no reason to ask the entrants to continue in 3S2? ^\V-\:\\\Y. \ « 

r^&^zatf^rc: 1 »== — J 

walkovers. Class E, for touring cars costing from $2000 to COODRICH CONTESTANTS — 

winner ""TS C ° mpetition but br °»ght about no JS* Pierce^Arrow No. of Tires. Points Penalty, 

winner, the Frankl.n and Haynes having perfect scores. J- P'erce-ArrSw ..i": :::;;;: J « 

The report of the technical committee on the winners in all " _J 2 » 

three competittons is an interesting one and is as follows- T „, , , Total 12 155 

ROADSTER DIVISION WINNERS P • T ^ " e<,Ua ' S 26 P ° lntS - 

T Havnef 11 ^, h Driver Particular attention is called to the Diamond tires fitted on 

I". &, ^&T w ? r ::::- C ™ ?' * •*» * a» of which went the ,,ooo miles without 

McNamara w °* °f any nature being done on them. In addition to the cars 




Clean 
Carrie 



No. 



Premier Perfect Score Performer, Fra 
McNamara Driving. 

No TOURING CAR DIVISION WINNERS. 

s' g^>^ss? r ?• r^* 

»• Plerce-Arrow. eoSpowe,: ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! . k ffiZ 
ine final standing of the field was as follows: 

Car ROADSTERS. 
Haynea .' Score. 

J- Premier .. Perfect 

7. Plerce-Arrow ". Perfect 

»■ Apperson 1 point 

•1. Mason ... 32 points 

11. Ranler . 224 points 

6- Midland Withdrawn 

1- Reliable Dayton.': S!JM rawn 
* Withdrawn 

No. Car TOURING CARS. 

15. Franklin '. Score. 

16. Haynes Perfect 

^0. Plerce-Arrow Perfect 

<■ Mason Perfect 

19. Marmon 2 points 

!<• White . . 2 points 

2. Maxwell 21 points 

12. White 51 points 

17. Studebaker' 55 points 

jj n • Withdrawn 

drawaUfT P T ^T" 1 '' n C ' aSSeS A and F owin * to thewith- 
°f a en rant £ ! °, Dayt °" " the f ° rmer diWsion and the lack 
Class B f ' Wi " nerS thC ° ther C,aSSeS were: 

Mints, wlnnerl Car " Sell!ng from «•»»» to 11,999-No. 3 Mason, 2 

P&^wlnner.^" SelIlns from » 2 .«»0 to »2,499-No. 5 Apperson. 32 

" c!M : ^'^-A^ow?'""! Ota?." 1 * 2,6 °° u P- Ha y n « a a "3 Premier, 
"Inne 8 r; E M ^^f ^points. 118 «P to *1.999-No. 4 Mason, 2 points. 



Score Survivor. 
Driving. 



Plerce-Arrow Which Survived Faultlessly, 
Ho.mann Driving. 



fitted with Diamond and Goodrich tires, there were four others 
fitted respectively with Hartford, Ajax, Michelin, and Fisk tires 
the last mentioned being attached to demountable rims. Their 
standing is as follows : 



12- White Flak 

3. Mason Hartford 

2. Maxwell Ajax 

4. Mason Michelin" 



. 76 
.210 
.246 



Four other contesting cars which failed to complete the 1,000. 
miles of the contest, or did not check into the night garage, had 
no recognition laken of the tires used. 



RESULTS OF THE GASOLINE CONSUMPTION TEST. 



Z 

8. 

9. 

4. 
15. 

2. 

3. 
16. 

5. 

7. 
19. 
20. 
14. 
12. 

1. 

6. 
11. 
17. 



s 



g a ■ 



o 

Q 



Haynes 3 

Premier 3 

Mason 4 

Franklin 4 

Maxwell 4 

Mason 4 

Haynes 4 

Apperson .... 3 

Pierce 3 

Marmon 4 

Pierce 6 

White 4 

White 4 

Reliable Dayton 4 

Midland 

Rainier 3 

Studebaker 



1-2 21 
20 
20 
22 
21 

24 I- 
23 
24 



19 13 
19 15 
18 15 
16 18 
24 20 

28 22 
26 22 

29 27 
34 31 
32 30 
39 33 
43 35 

Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 



27 
35 
38 

40 1-2 



20 1-4 

17 1-4 

15 3-4 

16 7-16 

19 3-8 

18 7-8 

20 7-8 
24 3-4 
26 

27 

31 1-2 
35 3-8 
34 1-2 



3.675 
3,685 
2,735 
3,255 
2,950 
2,615 
4,000 
3,420 
4,230 110 
5.060 119 
5,575 128 1 
4,630 145 3 
4.765 153 



64 3 
69 1 

69 3 

70 7 
74 3 
87 3 
93.7 
96 3 



4 198. 
-4 224.1 
•4 170. 
16 200. 
8 171.3 
8 119. 
184.5 
163. 
169.5 
183.5 
187.5 
137.9 
134.5 
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Upon the completion of the run Fridaj^lff&iftibxSn' each car was 
officially weighed with its load, then sent to Eighteenth street 
between Indiana and Prairie avenues for the brake and clutch 
tests, in both of which all the survivors showed up exceedingly 
well. From that point the cars were sent back to the garage and 
turned over to the technical committee for the mechanical ex- 
amination. At that time there was nine cars left with perfect 
road scores, but the examination put out four of them. The 
Pierce-Arrow roadster was penalized a point for its fan belt 
being off. It was lost the first day, but the car ran without one 
the rest of the journey, Kumpf not desiring to be penalized for 
breaking a seal. The Marmon lost a point for its fan belt being 
off, while another point was added for a leak in the air line that 
creates the pressure on the gaso'.ine feed. The No. 12 White 
was found to have its oiler chain off the sprocket, which cost it 
20 points, while another point was given for the fan being out of 
commission. The No. 4 Mason was penalized 2 points for the 
two threaded locking bushings on the front end of the rear 
strut rods being loose. 

Only four cars were penalized during the actual run and four 
others met with mishaps that caused their withdrawal. The 
Maxwell was penalized for magneto trouble, while the No. 3 
Mason was demerited on every one of the four days. The 
Apperson drew 22 points on the third day when it was necessary 
to break a seal to repair an oiler belt. The No. 14 White was 



penalized the fourth day when its oiler chain slipped off. Of the 
four cars that were withdrawn, the Reliable Dayton went out 
the first day with a broken frame. Six holes had been bored in 
it to permit of lamps being attached. This weakened it so that 
when the car hit a culvert near Kenosha the frame broke. The 
car ran the last day as a non-contestant. The Midland smashed 
a wheel the second ray turning off the road because of new 
gravel, but went in again as a non-contestant. On the fourth 
day it again met with hard luck breaking a frame. 

"Beating it" was responsible for the Rainier breaking its frame, 
the car being withdrawn the second day, but going through the 
full 1,000 miles, being first home all of the four days. The last 
two days the car was driven by A. M. Robbins, manager of the 
Chicago branch, and it experienced no trouble. The Studebaker 
also was one of those to be withdrawn. Its first mishap occurred 
the first day when a pinnion gear in the differential was stripped 
through a broken ball. On the third day the car skidded on 
the wet cobbles in South Chicago and broke a wheel. It went 
through the entire 1,000 miles, however. 

The first day's run was over a course taking in Kenosha, 
Janesville, and Rochelle, the distance being 262.7 miles. The 
second day the cars went via Aurora, Ottawa, and La Salle, 
241.8 miles ; the third day to Crown Point, Valparaiso, La Porte, 
Plymouth, South Bend, Michigan City, Hobart, and Hammond, 



257 miles, and last to Rockford, Oregon and Rochelle, 230 miles. 

SCORE OF THE 1,000 MILE RELIABILITY RUN OF CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, OCTOBER 6—9, INCLUSIVE, 1908. 

Total 



No. CAR 

8 HAYNES 

9 PREMIER 

15 FRANKLIN 

16 HAYNES 

20 PIERCE-ARROW . . . . 

7 PIERCE-ARROW. . . . 

4 MASON 

19 MARMON 

12 WHITE 

5 APPERSON 

2 MAXWELL 

14 WHITE 

3 MASON 

1 RELIABLE-DAYTON. 

6 MIDLAND 

11 RAINIER 

17 STUDEBAKER 













No. 0 


Din. 


Class H P. 


Bore 


Stroke 


Cy 


1 


D 


36 


4 3-4 


5 


4 


1 


D 


32 


4 1-2 


4 1-2 


4 


2 


G 


28 


4 1-4 


4 


4 


2 


G 


36 


4 3-4 


S 


4 


2 


H 


60 


5 


5 1-2 


6 


1 


D 


43 


4 1-2 


4 3-4 


6 


2 


E 


20 


5 


5 


2 


2 


G 


SO 


S 3-8 


5 


4 




G 


30 


3X6 


4 1-2 


2 


1 


C 


30 


4 3-8 


5 


4 


1 


B 


20 




5 


2 




G 


30 


3X6 


4 1-2 


2 


1 


B 


20 


S 


5 


2 


1 


A 


21 


5 1-8 


4 1-2 


2 


1 


C 


32 


4 1-2 


5 1-4 


4 




D 


4S 


5 


S 1-4 


4 


2 


G 


27 


4 1-8 


5 1-4 


4 



Tires Driver 

Diamond Frank Nutt 

Diamond R. McNamara 

Goodrich C. S. Cams 

Diamond h. Wagoner 

Goodrich P. Hofmann 

Goodrich Kumpf and Keller. . . 

Michelin F. M. Ham 

Diamond Shafer and Stillman. . 

F>sk Leitch and Condon. . 

Diamond N. McLain 

Aji 



Diamond Sheridan and Phillips.. 

Hartford F. S. Duesenberg 

Goodyear C. L. Halladay 

Diamond Hayes and Hall 

E'sk M. Hagelstine 



1st 


2a 


3d 


4th 


Ex. 


Day 


Day 


Day 


Day 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


0 


0 


22 


0 


2 


24 


0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


0 


34 


21 


66 


2 


68 


62 


26 



Diamond G. Smithson 

DIVISION 2 — TOURING CARS. 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
2 
21 
24 
51 
55 
224 

Withdrawn; non-contestant last day. 
0 Withdrawn; continued as non-con 
0 Withdrawn: continued as non-con 
Withdrawn; continued as non-con. 



DIVISION 1 — RUNABOUTS. 

Class A— Selling for less than $1,000. Class C— Selling for $2,000 to $2,499. Class E— Cars costinir un tof 1*999 ~ CbnG— Carscosting$2.500to$3.W. 
Class B-Sell,ng for $1,000 to $1,999. Class D-Selling for $2,500 to any limit. Clals P^cl S«S«ng «!mS to *! 499. ClE H^Cars cost"n¥$4.000and up. 



NARRAGANSETT PARK AGAIN THE SCENE OF RACING 



PROVIDENCE, Oct. 12.— The race meet of the Rhode Island 
Automobile Club on the mile circular track at Narragansett 
Park was marked by the most daring and exciting automobile 
racing that New England has seen, the smashing of the track 
records, and two accidents in which two drivers escaped death 
by a miracle. The meet was attended by upwards of 7,500 per- 
sons, and was a success from every standpoint. The several 
events were run with regularity, with not more than five min- 
utes' wait between any two of them, and had it not been for 
the accidents, the meet might be classed as ideal. 

Both accidents happened at the same place on the track, at the 
three-quarters mark, and both occurred within an hour. The 
first was when Joseph Wilcox, of Beverly, lost control of his 
machine when rounding the curve. The car crashed through the 
fence, plunged into a ditch, and overturned. Wilcox was thrown 
out and landed upon his back, injuring his spine. The crowd 
surged upon the track, and after being driven back by the police 
the injured man was removed to St. Joseph's Hospital, where he 
was placed on the list of those dangerously injured. 

In the second heat of the race for gasoline cars of all horse- 
power, Arthur Lee, of this city, while leading in the first lap, 
struck an obstruction of some sort in the track while the machine 
was skidding around the same curve. The wheels were jammed, 
the car tipped forward, made a complete somersault, and pitched 
over into the ditch. Mr. Lee was thrown about twenty feet, and 
had he not struck clear of the ground upon which the machine 



fell, would have been crushed to death by the mass of wood and 
iron into which the car was speedily reduced. The summary: 



5:28!-? 
6:16 2-5 



STOCK STEAM CARS. 

Stanley F. W. Marriott.. 

Stanley w. R. Files 

Stanley a. C. Trimble 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, 15.1 TO 24-HORSEPOWEF- 

Chalmers-Detrolt Oliver Light nltx'-i 

Ford c. A. Edgecomb 

Ford James Myers 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, 40.1 TO 60-HORSEPOWEB- 
American Locomotive Grant ' 



Rogers. 
Stafford . 



Welch L. 

Stearns c. 

EXHIBITION MILE RACE AGAINST TIME 

Flat-Cyclone Ralph De Palma 

Old record, 54 seconds. 

SPECIAL RACE, for Gasoline Stock Cars all Horsepower. 



6:31 



:523-5 



First Heat. 

1. American Locomotive Grant 

2. Pope-Hartford H. A. Capron, Jr. 

Second Heat. 

1. Welch Rogers 

2. btearns c. Stafford 



Final Heat. 

1. American Locomotive .... Grant 

PpPe-Hartford H. A. Capron, Jr. 

». Welch Rogers 



FREE-FOR-ALL. 



5:H <- J 
5:15 



5:17 S-» 
6:23 4-5 

5:15 1' 8 



American Locomotive!!!.'.' Grant 
Flat Crafford 
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having to stop the motor Ther, ). . *? C3r without 
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e aesigner, the constructor and the user 

occuyi„rthe e m ind: nt f ,0 , WhiCh the C ' UtCh « ue8ti °" P-«ts in 
relate a JcLT '* wiU onIv be necessary to 

design an \ Z5oZ?\ ^ ^ ^ ° f the beSt - known ca " » 8 
useof some Sen r« WM f^*" 1 by the "action and 
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^. do become as t ° n the other hand . if n""™ 
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now, all that w,H be required is a clutch that will stand 
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buckjng under severe conditions, i„ the absence of enough £. 
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A fierce clutch would never do. Nor would one of the kind 
that would ether hold entirely, or be entirely free. There are 
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enables the operator to run the motor fast or slow, independen 
of the car speed so that the power of the motor always marches 
he road cond.tions. Some clutches are prone to sl£ta tha 
they have not the requisite holding power. This is due to fauhy 
design ,n every case some difference accounting for the failure 
on the one hand, and the success on the other. 

Why Is a Clutch Called "Fierce"? 



i™i Pr ° per 7. 8eem8 to b * characteristic of some types, and 

"J* I . ° th -- rS - Th ° Se th3t 3re pr0ne to e ^ bit thi8 
fault are kept m working order, as a rule, by taking such meas- 

lack the 7 .rT,' 2" aCt, '° n ' SUCh 38 oiling ' But othe " 
lack the fault wtll hold just as well as the "fierce" kind. "Fierce" 

clutches are usually the kind in which the engaging movement is 

abrupt. In other words, from the instant of contact of the shoes 

to the pomt of "full on," the travel is short and quick. Certain 

toggle motmns have this property. In cone clutches, certain 

angles are known as "sticking angles" and clutches in which 

such angles are found will be "fierce." Some clutches have a 

wedge mot,on, and if the wedge is so designed as to apply the 

pressure in a short travel, and the pressure is relatively great, a 

fierce clutch will result. In certain cam motions the same 

phenomenon will be noticed. The process is the same, in that 

the pressure is great and reached a maximum very quickly 

Fierceness" is sometimes a sign that the clutch is not powerful 

enough for the car. The adjustment has then to be so tight 

that the action is just about that which would be expected of a 

clutch in which the principle is wrongly applied. 

A disc clutch, for illustration, can become "fierce," if the 

spring is too strong, the discs are too few, or of a radius less 

than that likely to produce good results, in the absence of oil. 

Without oil, this type fulfills the conditions of a "fierce," conical 
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clutch in that the distance (or time) of travel between initial 
contact and final maximum pressure is small. In a disc clutch 
it is the oil that introduces the factor of time since the oil has 
to be squeezed out from between the discs before the clutch will 
take hold sufficiently to drive the car. The slippery surface 
afforded by the lubricant will stay in place for a time depending 
upon conditions as follows: 

(a) The pressure between the discs. 

(b) The mobility of the lubricant. 

(<■) The distance the lubricant has to travel to escape. 
(<i) The unctiousness of the lubricant. 

If the lubricant is lacking in mobility it will hold to a con- 
stant viscosity under the changes in temperature that are wholly 
unavoidable in a clutch. The absence of mobility is of greater 
importance than viscosity at some constant temperature. Body 
is something to take into ac- 
count, in that the lubricant can 
easily have body in excess of 
that desired with the result that 




Fig. 1.— Three - plate disc 
clutch, illustrating the employ- 
ment of cork inserts. 

the clutch would not take a hold 
within the desired time, if at 
all. Just how slippery the surface 
should be, in a given clutch is something to determine, and the 
unctiousness of the lubricant must on that account be taken into 
consideration in calculating this factor. 

Clutches in which "cork inserts" are properly applied are 
probably as far away from the "fierce" condition as it is possi- 
ble to go. Cork is a peculiar product and it performs in accord- 
ance with its peculiar characteristics. In the first instance, it 
has a high coefficient of friction, so that high pressure is not 
necessary, and its coefficient of friction is but little influenced 
by the question of lubrication. In other words, the cork will 
hold on a dry surface or if the surface is lubricated and the 
degree of polish of the surface is not a factor of such marked 
import as would be the case in the absence of the cork. High 
temperatures are not so prone to char cork as they would leather 
or fiber. This is an important matter in clutches. Even wood 
will be charred by the heat generated in clutches under certain 
conditions, which is fair evidence of the fact that the tempera- 
ture can raise to a point as high as 500 degrees C. 

Present Materials Not Suited to Slipping. 

How futile it would be, then, to anticipate the use of leather, 
or fiber (compressed wood pulp), in clutches, with the idea of 
taking advantage of the slipping phenomenon, in the absence of 
change gear. Of course, cork is wood, but there is a decided 
difference as between wood and cork, as it is used in clutches. 
This will best be understood by illustrating the method of apply- 
ing the cork. Fig. 1, showing a three-plate disc clutch, is a 
good illustration of its application ; the middle disc is perforated 
and the perforations are filled with cork. The cork is pressed 
into the perforations so tightly that, in view of its elasticity, it 
overflows the holes and protrudes beyond the surface. As a 
result, the compression of the plates ends in a close contact 
of the cork inserts against the faces of the plates in juxtaposi- 
tion, and in view of the high coefficient of friction of the cork, 
the negative torque of the clutch becomes a maximum. 

If the pressure be great, the cork inserts compress sufficiently 
to become flush with the plate, but without losing the transmis- 
sion value of the cork. This increase in pressure may bring 
the plates into metal to metal contact and if it does, the ability 
of the clutch will be increased. The ability of a clutch can be 



stated in terms of negative torque, and when the negative torque 
value equals the torque of the motor (positive torque) the trans- 
mission will be on a basis of 100 per cent. 
In a motor the torque may be estimated as follows: 

21 RS 

P = In which: 

33,000 

P = pull in pounds (average). 
«• = 3-1416 

R = radius of the lever arm. 

i"= angular velocity of the crankshaft (r.p.m.). 

In a clutch, the negative torque may be estimated in the same 
way, taking into account the fact that a reserve factor is valu- 
able, in order that the ability of the clutch will be well beyond 
the slipping point, when the motor is delivering its maximum 
power. If the negative torque of the clutch barely equals the 
torque of the motor, slipping will ensue for reasons as fol- 
lows : 

(a) Flywheel effect adds momentarily to the torque of the 
motor. 

(i) The inertia component puts work on the clutch, under 
certain conditions. 

(c) The condition of the clutch will not remain constant. 

The best probable ability of ' the clutch might be regarded as 
that which would register a negative torque equal to about twice 
the average torque of the motor. This difference would be 
enough to insure the holding ability of the clutch, under all road 
conditions. 

Design Must Depend on Other Features. 

Let us take up one other phase of this subject, the question 
of the ability of clutches in the abstract, taking for illustration a 
clutch of say 20-horsepower at 1,000 r.p.m. It might appear at 
first sight as if this clutch would do for any 20-horsepower mo- 
tor. But a motor can deliver 20-horsepower under several con- 
ditions of torque. In other words, the torque of all 20-horse- 
power motors would not be the same. The clutch, then, should 
be compared on a basis of torque and not of horsepower. If it 
is true that the negative torque of a clutch should be in excess 
of the torque of the motor, by an amount equal to 100 per cent, 
the formula would be as follows : 



/>'= 



_ 2"- RS 



In which : 



33,ooo X Q 
P' = negative torque of the clutch. 
* = 31416; 

R = mean radius of the clutch bearing surfaces. 
•S = angular velocity of the clutch members; 
Q = 0.50. 

P' is the actual pull, and the coefficient of friction must be taken 
into acount in the process of determining the necessary pres- 
sure of the clutch spring. If the pressure is not directly applied, 
the angularity and the lever advantage must be allowed for. In 
a single pair of discs, pressed together by a spring, the pres- 
sure may be regarded as direct. In this case, if cork inserts 
are used, the spring pressure would have to be three times the 
value of P', on the ground that the coefficient would be about 
0.33. To reduce the spring pressure, it would be necessary to do 
one of two things, i.e., (a), increase the mean radius of the 
members, or (&), increase the number of discs. Theoretically, 
the spring pressure would decrease directly as the discs increase, 
or inversely as the number of effective discs. Discs, to be 
effective, must he prevented from rotating. 

Considering the Multiple Disc Type. 

The number of discs must be limited, else the pressure be- 
tween the respective surfaces would fall below the point of press- 
ing the oil out from between them, on a basis of the reasoning 
as above set forth. On the other hand, the number of discs 
might be so great as to produce a clutching effect, due to the 
resistance of the lubricant used. The capillary attraction of a" 
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lubricants is so great that the section of the lubricant is sheared, 
before the clinging effect of the lubricant is overcome. On this 
account, it is possible to so design a clutch using a large num- 
ber of discs, that the work required to shear the numerous sec- 
tions of the entrapped oil, will equal the ability of the motor, 
plus a reasonable reserve. In this scheme it would not be the idea 
to have the discs come into contact with each other at all. The 
slippery surface, due to the oil, would always interpose, and the 
oil would be the only part this would be consumed, and is all that 
would have to be replaced. 

Some clutches of the multiple disc variety come so near to 
this ideal that it is necessary to select oil of a character almost 
devoid of unctuousness, and of almost no body. Mixtures of 
light mineral oil and kerosene are sometimes used for such 
purposes. Centrifugal force plays a part in the clutch if the 
radii of the members is sufficient to render this force potent. 
The oil is thus cast off and the members are then free to con- 
tact with eacn other. The phenomena termed drag is present in 
clutches of this character and it increases in direct proportion 
to the number of films of oil. This is explained in the same 
way that it is possible to show that a clutch can be so con- 
structed that it is the shearing of the oil that affords the resist- 
ance necessary to set up the negative torque. 

The drag is reduced if the discs are parted very much, for 
then the shearing moment is eliminated and molecular resistance 
is all there is to be overcome, again illustrating the effect of 
different grades of oil. While drag is a characteristic of clutches 
of the multiple disc genera, they are not valueless on that ac- 
count, since drag can be the lesser of two evils. In the cone 
clutch the inertia of the mass is a detriment; the mass itself 
is not so great, but its radius is usually excessive. Cone clutches 
are from 15 inches to 18 inches in diameter and even aluminum 
weighs enough to be felt. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that the aluminum is covered with leather and the actual weight 
of the clutch rim is sufficient to set up a flywheel effect. This 
is most noticeable when the sliding gears are collided with 
each other. If the clutch rim is not carefully whittled down, to 
eliminate all possible weight, the sliding gears will soon show 
the effect of it. 

In multiple disc clutches the radii are less, in view of the 
fact that the discs are about one-half the diameter of the rim 
of a cone clutch of the same ability. If we take into account 
the fact that the inertia of the mass is proportioned to V*W (the 
square of the velocity multiplied by the weight), it is easy 
enough to see that diameter plays an important part, especially 
since the velocity is as follows : 

V = z*Rs in which, 

V = speed of the mass in feet per second, 
"•=3.1416, 

R = radius of the mass in feet (from the axis of rota- 
tion), 

J = angular velocity in feet per second. 
From the formula it would appear as if whittling the rim 
down to the smallest possible section is not nearly so good as 
reducing the radius as much as possible. The effect of mass is 
in direct proportion, while the effect of speed is as the square. 

Can Slipping Be Taken Advantage of? 

As clutches are at present designed, the question is, can slip- 
ping be tolerated ? or, can clutches be slipped to control the speed 
of a car? It is believed not. The average clutch has very little 
of the character of the average braking system and when it 
comes to brakes they do not last so long that it is desirable to 
wear them out sooner than they will naturally need replacement 
In other words, it seems quite out of the question to consider 
the clutches of to-day as suitable for the double purpose of 
clutching and speed controlling, by way of slipping the clutch 
at will. It is no t uncommon to hear autoists talking of the mul- 
tiple disc clutch as one that undergoes little or no deterioration 
as a result of continuous slipping under variations of load. 

They seem to think that the large surface exposed, especially 



in view of the fact that the discs are submerged in oil, will pre- 
vent damage if the clutch is caused to slip. They forget that 
the discs are thin, and also that they are loose on the splines, 
keys, or feathers that prevent the discs from rotating. No 
member keyed onto a shaft will stand much abuse. This is es- 
pecially so, if the member has but little bearing surface on the 
key. Even a considerable number of such members working in 
unison will fail to stand up under the work because the joint 
is not firm. Lost motion is bound to result in more lost motion 
in a short while, and in a multiple disc clutch the discs soon fray 
out and interfere with each other and the clutching functions, 
within a space of time so short as to surprise even those most 
experienced in the use of this type. 

Tempered saw-blade steel, of some thickness, will stand quite 
some work of the kind in question, especially if the radius of 
the bore of the discs so made is considerable. If, however, the 
saw-blades are only one-half of the total number of discs, and 
the relating members are of bronze, it is not impoossible to an- 
ticipate which of the two links in the chain, as it were, will show 
distress, first and soon. One of the best clutches the author 
knows about is of the multiple disc type, in which all the discs 
are tempered saw-blade steel, and so designed that the pressure 
on the driving faces is very low indeed. This clutch runs in 
oil and the metal probably does not come together to the entire 
exclusion of all the oil, when the clutch holds and drives the car. 
This clutch will come near affording the speed regulating ad- 
vantage, but it will give out sooner if it is caused to slip, than 
it will if it is confined to its legitimate function, and the differ- 
ence in its life will be very great. 

Slipping Cannot Be Tolerated. 

Some designers are of the opinion that clutches, as now made, 
will stand any amount of slipping, and they will go so far as to 
point to their products as examples. The main trouble with 
some of these wonderful clutches is that 
they slip when they should hold, and 
they are also "fierce." In these clutches, 
"fierceness" is bound to follow adjust- 
ment, and as a result of the buffs that 
"fierce" clutches 
are heir to, the 
time they will 
stay adjusted is 
the time it 
takes to nego- 
tiate a fairly 
long hill of 
some grade pre- 
tensions. When 
it comes to the 
multiplication 
of driving 
faces difficulty is encountered 
all the faces bear equally 



head on a milling machine is about the 
most exact device possible to use and the dividing head is not 
so exact as to assure equality of pressure. Even assuming that 
a dividing head would afford practical equality of spacing there 
is the cutter problem to master. 

A comparatively small number of cork insert discs of sufficient 
thickness would assure immunity from key-way trouble. With 
a liberal section there would be little room for increasing the 
number, but the cork would make up for the smaller number of 
discs. Fig. 2 is a cross section and plan of just such a clutch 
and if change gears are provided to take the main work, then 
this type of clutch (Fig. 2) would be of excellent advantage in 
a pinch. There are those who think they can keep to the high 
gear under all and diverse circumstances. They can, to a large 
extent, if the clutch performance is considerably better than it 
is on cars that are not noted for their low first cost. 

(To be continued.) 




Fig. 2.— Application 
of cork Inserts to the 
multiple disc type of 
clutch. 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF THE A. L. A. M. STANDARD SPARK PLUG 



LIKE the A. L. A. M. standard screws, the standard spark 
plug has now been adopted by nearly all of the members 
of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. The 
Mechanical Branch has spent much time in determining the fea- 
tures which it seemed advisable to standardize and in fixing 
dimensions. The spark plug, which has been known for several 
years as the "Autocar," can be described in a few words as hav- 
ing a % -inch diameter, 18 pitch, straight thread, the form or 
profile of the thread being the so-called United States standard ; 
that is, having flat top and bottom of a width of % of the pitch. 
This was the extent of the standard, and was really nothing 
more than a standard for a hole in a gas engine cylinder head. 
There was considerable opposition to standardizing any more 
than this of the spark plug. But as time went on it became 
clear that certain other elements of the spark plug should be 
defined. At first the Mechanical Branch signified its ideas in the 
matter by stating certain features or dimensions to be "preferred 
construction." However, it was some time ago decided to 
standardize certain further features and dimensions, still leaving 
other such matters as preferred construction. 

The diameter of the thread, %-inch, was considered necessary 
in order to leave the spark plug manufacturers plenty of room 
for insulating material in the plug. The straight thread, in com- 
bination with a shoulder or flange which seats upon a gasket close 
to the cylinder, always gives a gas-tight joint when the plug 
is screwed into the cylinder the same distance comparatively. 
In this connection the pitch of the standard, 18, is proper. It 
will be recalled that the pitch of the ^-inch diameter A. L. A. M. 
standard screw is 14, but there, another function, namely, holding 
power, and not a gas-tight joint, is the desideratum. 

The stock used in the manufacture of the plug is 1 1-8-inch 
round; the hexagon head having a short diameter of 7-8 inch, 
being milled on this stock. This is distinguished from the 
construction where large hexagon-shaped stock is taken, and the 
part below the head turned down to a cylindrical surface. The 



shoulder, which is intended to seat upon a copper-asbestos type 
of gasket, has the same diameter as the round stock from which 
the plug is made, and is 1-8-inch thick or deep, having a face 
seating upon the gasket 1-8-inch wide. 

The blank, or portion below the shoulder or flange, has a 
minimum length of 1-2-inch. The dimensions of this portion of 
the plug cannot be standardized owing to the requirements of 
the different types of engines, as water-cooled and air-cooled, and 
those having different thickness of water jacket, etc. There was 
considerable sentiment against even stipulating a minimum 
dimension for this blank on account of the tendency of any 
specific dimension to become standard, although intended only as 
a minimum or maximum. However, it was finally decided that 
it would be necessary in this case to specify a minimum dimen- 
sion, in order to insure that in any case the blank would have a 
sufficent number of threads. 

The question of whether the spark plug should have a recess 
adjacent to the shoulder was a subject of sustained debate. In 
this connection, previous current practice had material weight, as 
omitting the recess contemplated counter-boring the cylinder, 
whereas many thousands of engines which had been in use for 
some time were not counter-bored. In determining the diameter 
of the packing-gland nut head, that is, the separable portion of 
the plug which holds the insulation in place, one determining 
factor was that the distance across the corners of this smaller 
hexagon should be less than the distance across the flats of the 
larger hexagon, in order to make possible removing the plug 
from the engine with a socket wrench. 

From the above it will be seen that all the essential features 
for a standard spark plug have been settled upon. At the same 
time ample leeway has been left in the matter of details to leave 
play for that competition which is characteristic in the business 
of the members of the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers, and to leave the gates open for joint active in- 
ventive genius which is constantly perfecting such details. 



CALL FOR COMMERCIAL VEHICLES IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL 



PARIS, Oct 3.— There are possibilities of an almost complete 
revolution in the building trades of Paris by the decision of 
the Builders, Contractors and Masons' Association to hold a 
competition for mechanical substitutes for three types of horse 
vehicles at present extensively employed. During the building 
of a very extensive subway, motor trucks have been employed 
almost exclusively for the removal of earth from the mouth 
of the boring to barges in the river. It is doubtless as the result 
of this successful work that the builders have decided to encour- 
age the development of mechanical vehicles for the transport of 
large blocks of stone and for building material in general. 

The first of the three types for which a mechanical substitute 
is requested is a two-wheeled, low-built wagon fitted with a 
bogey operated by a windlass, and used exclusively for carrying 
blocks of chisseled stone as used for foundations, facings, etc 
The mechanically operated vehicle must be able to carry a load 
of five tons, must have metal-shod wheels, easy means of loading 
and unloading, an engine-driven windlass to help it out of diffi- 
cult ground and a speed of not less than six miles an hour. 

The second type is a long-bodied two-wheeled cart, enclosed 
at the sides, but open front and back, for the carrying of planks, 
scaffolding, ladders, and other cumbersome material. Its load 
capacity must be four tons, and its speed six miles. 

The third type has a substitute already found in the tip wagons 
now extensively employed by large contractors. The regulations 
stipulate a vehicle capable of carrying five to six ton loads of 



sand, gravel, earth, etc., and of tipping them either at the rear 
or the side. 

A ten hours' test under normal working conditions will he 
held for each of the three types, during which a minimum speed 
of six miles an hour must be maintained. It is stipulated that 
the motor trucks must accomplish all that the present horse 
vehicles perform, but full liberty is also left to designers to 
introduce improvements in the handling of loads. Rubber tires 
are barred, on account of the rough ground on which the ve- 
hicles will generally have to operate. An efficient winch, driven 
off the motor, is considered essential in order that there may be 
no difficulty in getting the vehicles out of the rough ground of 
building yards. The Builder's association guarantees to purchase 
the most successful vehicles taking part in the competition. The 
importance of the field thus thrown open to mechanical transport 
can be appreciated by the fact that the amount of material trans- 
ported annually by the Paris building trade is estimated at not 
less than five million tons. 



It is proposed that the 1909 Prince Henry touring competrt" 0 ' 1 
shall be under the auspices of the German, Imperial, Bavarian, 
Austrian, and Hungarian automobile clubs, and that the event 
shall extend over six days. The projected route is from Berlin 
to Breslau, Brunn, Budapest, Vienna, Salzburg, and Moni<*' 
where the contest will end. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



POINTS CONCERNING THE LAWS OF PHYSICS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.583.] — Can modern automobile designers reverse the laws of 
physics to suit their passing whims? This question may seem 
absurd on the face of it, but my reason for asking it is because 
I notice In the specifications of the Chalmers-Detroit "30" and the 
new Columbia 30-horsepower model both have exhaust valves con- 
siderably smaller than the Intake valves. This seems to me to be 
. contrary to common sense, because the very cause for the engine's 
operating Is the Increase in volume of the gas after it is drawn 
Into the cylinder. As no engine expands the gas down to at- 
mospheric pressure or cools It to its original temperature, It is 
evident that there la more gas, by volume, to be exhausted than 
was drawn In. As this is the case, how can an engine with ex- 
haust valves smaller than the Intake work to best efficiency, espe- 
cially at high speeds? If the Intake valves were of the automatic 
variety, this combination of large intake and small exhaust Is all 
right, because an automatic Intake Is more or less of a throttle, 
thereby cutting down the supply of gas; but on both the engines 
above mentioned the Intakes are mechanically operated, hence 
none of the throttling. I do not mean to infer that I think the 
Intakes too large, but that the exhausts are too small. This ques- 
tion of valve size may be a question for the designers to answer, 
but if you can I wish you would explain why they use Intakes 
larger than exhausts. 

Hoping that the designers of the above-named cars will see their 
way to explain this detail through these columns, I remain, 

Worcester, Mass. FRED B. FAT. 

In jumping to the conclusion that the designers in question 
have reversed a law of physics, you have apparently overlooked 
one of them yourself. The cylinder contains many more vol- 
umes at the end of the explosion than at the beginning due to 
the fact that the gas is under far greater pressure; hence, it es- 
capes far more quickly. This is further aided by the fact that the 
lift of the exhaust valve is greater than that of the inlet in the 
two cars you mention, and this adds greatly to the effective open- 
ing of the valve port. The inlet valve is always made as large 
as possible in order to inspire the maximum charge, owing to 
the slight impelling force set up by the suction, and also to over- 
come the phenomenon known as "wire-drawing" at the higher 
speeds. But as its diameter is increased, the lift of the valve is 
decreased correspondingly. It is not merely a question of han- 
dling two volumes of widely differing proportions, but also one 
of the manner in which they are moved. 



STEERING CONNECTIONS— DIFFERENT PLACING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,684.] — Please tell me through "Letters Interesting and Instruc- 
tive" why the connecting arms of automobile steering knuckles are 
bent toward each other when connected behind the axle and vice 
versa when connected In front? 

Seattle. Wash. STEERING KNUCKLE. 

The theoretical requirements of a perfect steering gear are 
that all wheel axles, when produced, i.e., extended on the draw- 
ing board, should meet in a single point, but this is not carried out 
in practice. The rule now followed was introduced by one of 
the pioneer French designers, and consists of giving the steer- 
ing knuckle arms such an inclination that when produced, they 
will meet at a point representing the center of the rear axle of the 
vehicle. It will be evident that in order to comply with this 
requirement, the steering knuckle arms, when placed forward, 
would have to represent a continuation of the lines passing 
through their centers when placed behind the axle. The reason 
for favoring a forward placing of the cross connecting rod of 
the steering gear, is that it is then under tension for most road 
shocks, beside giving a somewhat better action of the wheels 
where side slipping is concerned, and offering a slightly greater 
angular range than when in the rear. The chief reasons for 
placing it in the latter position are the improved appearance and 
greater protection thus gained, an increased angular range being 
obtained by narrowing the frame forward. 



WANTS INTERNATIONAL BUGGY DESCRIBED. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE .- 

[1,685.] — I am a subscriber to "The Automobile" and I see that 
many automobile manufacturers are giving detailed reports on their 
machines in your magazine, showing all points about their ma- 
chines. I own an International high wheel auto-buggy, and have 
been eagerly searching for a good write-up and explanation of the 
International, but have looked In vain. I write to ask you to ap- 
proach the good people of the International Harvlster Company of 
America, to give the public a good, explicit, and thorough explana- 
tion of the auto-buggy, as I believe that all owners of International 
auto-buggies, and others, would appreciate and read with interest 
such an explanation, for the reason that I believe most of such 
owners are amateurs, and it would be a good lesson for us. Get 
after the manufacturers, and have them come out in daylight and 
tell us what they know about their product. 

Buffalo Lake, Minn. MRS. F. G. NELLERMOB. 

Such an appeal, particularly when coming from an owner and 
driver of the fair sex, should certainly bring the desired result 
at a very early date, and we would accordingly refer it to the 
manufacturers of the International. If they will supply the 
necessary information, it will be given due attention in the near 
future. There are probably a great many other amateur owners, 
and not all of them owners of the high-wheel buggy type of 
automobile who would be pleased to learn a great deal more 
about the machines they own, so that makers and publicity 
men might take the hint and depart slightly from stereotyped 
descriptions. 



A MONTANA MAN HAS HIS SAY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,586.]— Referring to "Letters Interesting and Instructive," Nos. 
1634 and 1553. In the former a typographical error would seem to 
have crept In, as you state "coefficient is not as high as when two 
similar metals are used," when the rest of the article would show 
that you had Intended dissimilar. In No. 1553, Mr. Rhodes takes 
you to task on your answer to "Brakes." My idea of "Letters 
Interesting and Instructive" Is a source of aiding those who 
want to know, and not a means of pulling and splitting hairs. Am 
I right? It would seem to me that your statement as to the "why" 
of using dissimilar metals for brakes Is concise, and I know It to 
be correct. The reason for using Babbitt and other white alloys 
is that they heat less, despite the fact that their coefficients of 
friction are to all intents and purposes the same as the harder 
metals, and that they lend themselves more readily to the inequal- 
ities of the driven or driving shafts. 

Mr. Rhodes states that the sole reason for using different or 
dissimilar metals Is that they would wear too fast; this is not the 
sole reason, with due respect to Mr. Rhodes. Friction is greatest 
with soft and least with harder metals; bronze Is employed because 
It Is softer than steel or cast-iron, and Is still very tough; steel 
against steel would heat too rapidly and still would not give the 
required friction, except with greatly Increased pressure over 
steel and bronze. As to the two flies, this only illustrates the rela- 
tive positions of the fibres of the metals under consideration. It 
will be seen that two like metals will wear in the fibre evenly and 
the grains come to an amicable understanding, thus giving no 
resistance, while two dissimilar metals will always be wearing In 
this respect, thus producing friction. 

No. 1637. Possibly the fault Is to be found in the method of 
driving. I have noticed that the average driver does not control 
sufficiently by spark advance and retard. If the escape screw on the 
carbureter is regulated to feed an average amount of gasoline, then 
by leaving the throttle down to the last notch on the ratchet and 
controlling by spark, the driver will find not only perfect control, 
but a very material decrease In fuel consumption. This does not 
mean that the throttle Is not to be used at all, but on the con- 
trary, that where the driving Is being done on the nearly level 
stretches the throttle Is to be closed, except for the amount provided 
by the escape screw. In teaching to run, this seems to be the most 
difficult point to Impress upon the minds of those learning, that 
"except in speeding and hill climbing, close the throttle to the 
last notch and accelerate entirely by means of the sparker; when 
more power is needed, leave the spark advanced and use a little 
more gasoline.'" Drivers of two-cylinder cars will soon find the 
advantage, and those of four and slx-eyllnder In direct ratio to 
the number of cylinders employed. They will also find that this 
method will put them close to the five-mile limit on high, as the 
advanced spark will give the required time for complete combus- 
tion In the cylinder chamber, thus utilizing all the gasoline energy 
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of a weak mixture. Would like to hear from a few who try this 
for the first time, as their experience should be Interesting. 

No. 1547, Ideal Car. May I take exception to three of the points? 
First, water cooling Is not ideal, by reason of the fact that It 
necessitates the loading of the machine with dead weight in the 
way of the water carried. Would advise Mr. Lloyd to look Into the 
Franklin, Cameron, and other air-cooled cars. Second, two flexible 
Joints are not necessary; one Is all that Is required, as in tne 
Rambler. Flexible Joints use considerable power. Third, the wheel 
base of 124 inches is excessive. How would one get around some 
of the sharp curves to be found on many of the roads In the 
country? This long wheelbase would make rapid work in cities 
very difficult, if not altogether impossible. 

No. 1549. Mr. Evarts has mixed his dates a little. In railway 
and other grading the per cent, of grade is figured from the feet 
of rise, in each 100 feet on the level or horizontally by the engi- 
neers, though they may, of course, go it backwards, as has Mr. 
Evarts. Per cent, of grade is equivalent to the number of feet of 
rise in each 100 feet of the horizontal; thus 1 per cent. Is a rise 
of 1 foot In 100 feet on the level; 10 per cent, is 10 feet rise; there- 
fore, 100 per cent, would be 100 feet, and If he will take the trouble 
to draw the triangle he will find that this resultant Is 45 degrees 
and not 100 per cent, of 90 degress, which comes to infinity, as you 
state. Hope that pie did not hurt the rest of the party. 

It looks good to see at least one automobile manufacturer come 
down and be friends with the trade. Thank you, Mr. Duryea. 
Guess this will be enough for one week from 

Butte, Mont. MONTANA. 



A VALUABLE SUGGESTION FOR CLEANING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1,587.3 — M you think the following suggestion would be of enough 
interest to your many readers to publish it, you are at liberty to 
do so. In 1900 I purchased my first automobile, since which time 
I have owned from one to three machines at a time. At the present 
I am the owner of two, a runabout and touring car. Tes, I have 
employed chauffeurs at different times, to my personal expense and 
regret, but for the past two years I have used my handy man 
about my country home for the care of my machine, such as wash- 
ing, cleaning the brass, and keeping them In good shape, with 
instructions at the same time to clean the grease from the engine, 
but this latter part, for some reason, is usually neglected, and 
from time to time I find it necessary to roll up my sleeves and 
with the aid of my handy man, give my engine and other working 
parts a thorough cleaning. 

Only a few days since in going over and cleaning the grease from 
the engine, shafts, and other parts, I commenced with a can of 
gasoline and a paint brush, and after more than an hour's hard 
work I managed to remove a good portion of the accumulated grease 
and dirt, and after another hour's hard rubbing with waste, rags, 
etc., I succeeded in doing a Job which would pass inspection, but 
after finishing I noticed there were certain parts of the engine and 
under parts of the differential gears and places which were hard to 
get at, had not been properly cleaned, largely on account of their 
Inaccessibility. Just at that stage of the cleaning process I hap- 
pened to notice a brass hand torch, or so-called plumber's gas 
furnace, such as is used for heating solder irons and found in most 
garages, and right here is the point of my suggestion. I pumped 
it up to give as much pressure as I could by hand, opened the 
valve and found I had a good strong pressure, and was surprised 
to see how rapidly and thoroughly It removed all the grease from 
parts which I could not get at otherwise, such as bolt heads, small 
screws, and other parts which were Impossible to reach by hand. 

The thought occurred to me, if some inventive genius could get 
up a suitable spray used In connection with a compressed air tank 
suitably arranged with connections and a tube, that it would be n 
quick and easy way to clean grease and dirt from the engine. 
Everybody knows the process of whitewashing and painting by 
spraying, also the familiar process of sand-blasting for cleaning the 
fronts of buildings, and the thought occurred to me, if something 
could be invented to use as a spray with gasolene, that It would 
be a boon to automobile owners as well as chauffeurs, as the clean- 
ing of an engine could be accomplished in not only a quarter of the 
time, but in a more satisfactory manner. If you think the sug- 
. gestion practical and any inventive genius cares to take advantage 
of it. he Is welcome to it. THOS. C. SNEDEKER. 

New York City. 



WHAT ONE MAKER'S TRUCK DEMONSTRATES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.588.] — You might be interested to know of an experience with 
one of our three-ton trucks last week. This machine Is hauling lum- 
ber twenty-two miles, from Tully to the Solvay Process Co., Syra- 
cuse. The machine is making one round, trip a day, or about forty- 
four miles, and is hauling from four to five tons of lumber. The total 
load of approximately 15,000 pounds Is so much greater than the 
roads are accustomed to that the towns have been obliged to re- 



plank the bridges along the way, one after another, because ot 
the danger of the truck breaking through. Last week, while com- 
ing out of the Solvay property at Tully, with a five-ton load of 
plank, it was necessary to cross a wooden bridge which spanned 
a narrow ditch. When the rear wheels struck the bridge, the 
driver felt something go, and the bridge and machine settled gently 
on one side and the truck and load turned completely bottom 
side up In the ditch. The truck was released from Its load, and 
In some way was righted. We give our driver credit for a pretty 
clever piece of work In getting this machine on its legs again 
without a particle of equipment of any description to assist him. 

Examination showed that only about one gallon of gasoline re- 
mained in the tanks. Because the car being completely turned 
over, the gasoline had escaped through the vent holes in the top or 
the tanks. As far as the driver could discover, the machine looked 
all right, and, on trying the engine, everything appeared 0. K., and 
so he put his five-ton load on again and started for Syracuse. 
After a short distance his gasoline gave out, and he was bung 
up for two or three hours until a passing machine loaned hint 
fuel enough to bring him to the city. The truck finished its trip 
as usual, and, so far as we can discover, there was not the slight- 
est damage sustained by the machine in its upset. 

We think that this Is a most remarkable demonstration of the 
flexibility of the wood-sill construction of the Chase truck, as we 
do not believe any steel frame could have withstood the enor- 
mous twisting action caused by the rear end of the truck tipping 
over and pulling the front with it. As compared with the horse, 
we think that a mix-up of this kind would have resulted in about 
as spectacular a runaway as could have been desired. 

Syracuse, N. Y. CHASE MOTOR TRUCK CO., 

S. M. CHASE, Pres. 



BRITISH MANUFACTURERS AND MOTOR RACING. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,689.]— The views which have been expressed with regard to 
dangerous motor racing have Interested and Impressed me greatly. 

There can be no doubt that the rapid development of the auto- 
mobile has In the past been very largely due to racing, and the 
public undoubtdly then took a great Interest In It; but recent ut- 
terances have devloped the fact that there Is now an Immense 
volume of public feeling against dangerous racing, and that there 
is a general Idea that the automobile Is developed and established 
so sufficiently that racing demonstrations of an extreme type are no 
longer necessary. 

As one who has been responsible for most of the racing in the 
British Isles, I think it may perhaps be my duty In deference to 
public feeling to be the first manufacturer to publicly announce my 
intention of withdrawing Napier cars from all dangerous com- 
petitions. 

In making this announcement I hope the public will accept my 
assurance that my sole object in automobile racing In the past 
was to demonstrate the ability of a British manufacturer to hold 
his own In this high type of engineering against any one in this 
world, notwithstanding the long start our faulty legislation gave 
our foreign competitors in this great Industry. I feel that that 
object has now been achieved, and that the British motor-car non- 
leads In type, design, and workmanship. 

This matter is a serious one for the manufacturer; and it Is 
posslbile that abstention from racing contests may, as some think, 
react upon my firm. I must therefore qualify this declaration of 
my withdrawal from abnormal contests by claiming liberty to 
lead the way again If I have mistaken the trend of public feeUne- 

London, England. S. F. EDGE. 



WHAT IS NORMAL COMPRESSION? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,590.] — In the September 10 issue under the head of "Sugges- 
tions for the Man Who Drives His Car," by Thos. J. Fay, he uses 
the expression: "Compression Is normal." How do you determine 
this and by what instruments? 

Kingman, Kas. GEO. C. TREDICK. 

Normal compression in any given design of motor would be the 
compression (cold) fixed by the designer by the relation of tne 
sweep of the piston to the clearance space. Normal compression 
is not the same, as measured in pounds per square inch, In » 
motors. The normal compression as against "loss of compress™ 
would be evident to a motorist in the act of cranking. Were tne 
compression to become abnormal, as a result of carbon deposit. 
It would be rendered manifest by knocking on a gradient or w 
way of pre-lgnition. 

The cold compression can be found by means of a "B 8 " 8 ' 
reading to about 90 pounds per square inch. Screw the gauge raw 
the threaded hole, normally used for the spark plug- An0 '° e , 
way is to use a spring balance, hooked to the starting crank, an 
by a steady up pull, against the compression, the pull to P°° D 
resultant of the compression may be noted. 

THOS. J- 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CAMERON AIR COOLERS IN 4- AND 6-CYLINDER MODELS 




FOR the coming season the chief representative of the Cam- 
eron air-cooled line of cars, made by the Cameron Car 
Company, Beverly, Mass., will be a machine of the six-cylinder 
type, which will be placed on the market at $1,500. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this new Cameron, which is known as Model 11, is 
already on the market. The motor is of the well-known air- 
cooled type that this concern has been turning out for the past . 
six years, and has undergone practically no changes in the 1909 
model, with the exception of improvements here and there that 
are the result of experience. The six-cylinders are cast independ- 
ently, the valves being placed opposite each other in the head, thus 
obtaining all the advantages of a direct placing in the head, and 
at the same time making a smooth chamber inside the cylinder, 
with the added benefit of permitting the cool air coming through 
the inlet to keep down the temperature of the exhaust, this valve 
arrangement being responsible for the great fuel economy of the 
Cameron motor. 

The crankshaft is a one-piece drop- forging supported on four 
ample-sized bearings of Parsons' white bronze, the big end bear- 
ings of the connecting rod also being of the same metal, the 
bearings themselves being die cast. Both cylinders and pistons 
are cast from very hard, fine-grained gray iron, and this is also 
true of the piston rings. The wrist pins are unusually large 
and are ground to a perfect fit. The cylinder dimensions are 
3 7-8-inch bore by 3 1-2-inch stroke, and the motor develops its 
rating of 30-36 horsepower at a moderate normal speed. A dual 
system of ignition is fitted, employing the Remey high-tension 
magneto, which is included in the list price. The clutch is of 
the internal conical type, self-contained in the flywheel, thus 



doing away with all end thrust. Drive is by means of a pro- 
peller shaft through a single universal joint to a unique 
type of selectively operated sliding gear-set giving three speeds 
and reverse. This is a special design of transmission that has 
been developed by the builders of the Cameron cars and is one 
of the strong features of their machines. It is built integral 
with the rear axle, the pinions and shafts being made from 
high-grade chrome nickel steel, supported on imported annular 
ball-bearings. The latter are also employed on both the front 
and rear wheels and in the rear axle driving unit, the only plain 
bearings being in the motor. The forward axle is a piece of 
seamleis steel tubing, the knuckles, steering arms and connections 
all being substantial drop-forgings ; the driving axle is of the 
floating type, the entire load being carried by the housing tube, 
while the driving shafts are of chrome nickel steel. 

Two sets of brakes are combined in the sar.:e drum, mounted 
on the driving wheels, the service brake consisting of a thermoid- 
lined band contracting on the drum, while the faces of the 
emergency brake are malleable iron against steel, the former 
constituting the shoe, which expands against the inner face of 
the steel drum. Full elliptic springs are used on the rear and 
three-quarter elliptics on the front, making the car very easy 
riding for its weight, which is but 1,650 pounds in the touring 
type. The steering gear is of the enclosed rack and pinion 
type. Wheelbase is 112 inches and the tread is standard, but 
the 60-inch southern tread will be provided on order. Tire 
equipment is 32 by 3 1-2 inch all round on all models. The 
touring car is capable of 50 miles an hour, and the runabout and 
roadster types of 60 miles. Complete with magneto and the 
usual equipment of accessories, the touring runabout and road- 
ster models all list at $1,500. 




Four-passenger or Baby Tonneau Body on Six-cylinder Cameron Chassis. 
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Maxwell Model A, 10- Horsepower Junior Runabout. 

MAXWELL JUNIOR RUNABOUT FOR 1909. 

As a leader for its 1909 line, the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Com- 
pany is planning to build no less than 5,000 10-horsepower run- 
abouts, which will be marketed at $500 each. The foregoing 
illustration of this new car, known as Model A, shows that it 
closely follows the lines of its predecessors in the Maxwell fold, 
and a review of its specifications makes this even more ap- 
parent. As a matter of fact, it is practically a replica of the 
12-horsepower Maxwell that has been on the market for several 
years past and which lists at $825, the chief difference between 
the two cars lying in their size. The two-cylinder motor is of 
the horizontal opposed type, and its cylinder dimensions are 
4 by 4 inches, its rating of 10-horsepower being delivered at 
1,500 r.p.m. The valves are mechanically operated and the cams 
and camshaft, contained in a separate housing, are removable 
without disturbing the timing. The entire motor is protected 
by a sheet metal pan extending from the radiator to the dash. 

The carbureter is of the standard Maxwell, float-feed type, 




body of the runabout type with a divided seat and an open deck 
in the rear provides accommodation for two. 

In its preliminary announcement concerning the newcomer, 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company makes a very interesting 
comparison between the initial cost and the expense of main- 
taining a horse and buggy as compared with running a Maxwell 
Junior runabout for a year, conceding, of course, that any auto- 
mobile would be used so little that its total mileage for a year 
would be but 1,000 miles, which is said to represent the average 
travel of the individually owned horse rig in this country. 
Rather a significant fact in this connection is the citation from 
the government statistics of the figures covering American car- 
riage production, which show that very close to 1,000,000 car- 
riages of all kinds are turned out by American makers annually. 
Of these, 770,000 in round numbers are of the one-horse buggy 
type, which may best be compared in first cost and expense with 
an automobile of the size of the Maxwell Junior. Figuring de- 




A View of the Maxwell's Rear Axle and Connections. 

while ignition will be of the high-tension order, employing a 
double unit coil on the dash; a compression oiler located on the 
forward face of the dash under the hood, with three sight- 
glasses on the dash proper, will take care of the lubrication. 
For cooling, the thermo-syphon system used on the other Max- 
well cars, is employed, with a honeycomb radiator. The same 
type of multiple disc clutch is also used, the gear-set being of 
the planetary type and providing two forward speeds and re- 
verse, both the clutch and the gear-set running in a bath of oil. 
Final drive is by shaft to a live rear axle, there being two uni- 
versal between the gear-set and bevel gear. The frame is of 
pressed steel, hot-riveted, while the running gear will consist of 
28-inch wheels with 3-inch tires of the clincher pattern. The 
suspension consists of full elliptic springs, both front and rear, 
while the wheelbase is 82 inches, and the tread standard. The 
brakes are placed on the driving wheel hubs and are double- 
acting. A 10-gallon gasoline tank is provided, while the radiator 
holds 2 1-2 gallons of water, and the oiler one quart, or sufficient 
for 100 miles. The weight, all on, is 1,100 pounds. A metal 



Showing the Planetary Transmission Assembly. 

preciation and interest at the same rate in each instance and 
charging the usual prices for supplies and repairs in the case of 
both the horse and wagon and the automobile, it is calculated 
that it costs the average horse owner $375 to cover 1,000 miles in 
the course of a year, at an average speed of eight miles an hour, 
which is high, as the usual horse-drawn vehicle seldom averages 
better than six miles an hour, even for comparatively short dis- 
tances, while on a long run this would naturally be less. 

On the other hand, the Maxwell Junior is capable of speeds 
ranging from four to 40 miles an hour, and in the hands of the 
average horse owner in the country would probably cover 1,000 
miles every three months, due to its far greater range of travel, 
making convenient and easy visits that are practically out of the 
question with a buggy, owing to the distance. To cover 1,000 
miles with the Maxwell the makers figure would cost $108, which 
could be spread over a year or not as the owner desired. 




The 10- Horsepower Motor That Furnishes the Power. 
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Uruguay, Sept. 
!• — Upon unpacking 
my car in the cus- 
toms house at Mon- 
tevideo I found 
that one of the 
fenders had re- 
spots through some corrodine liouirf u a . < * ived large rust 
saltwater, but how in the v 1 n ^ ™ ° Ver * The y said * ™» 
tight case is more th /l Lr^l'rr; co » ld h ™ ***** bto the 

coach buyers £ fL^S--^ finn " 

J!£ s? wl:; ; h a : sja - r^S- - *. 

to Pilate, as in Rio de uZrc T ! , I t ° S ° mUCh rUnm ' ng from Ponti «* 

was a duty on a— 

contrary by the consul of that countrv f New (ork whl tTh -° ^ 

shortly before shipping m v car Trne A I ■ ' had mterv, ewed 

always a disappointment 7 ha" to pay £ ■ ^Z^^^ bU ' * » 
get for nothing. something which you expected to 

The worst thing, however, was to come before T r™,M 1 

States, although they ^"JK^",^^* ^ 
$125 for taking the car from the big steam" ™ do ^and Jre^ ° 
charge of another $20 for hauling it under cover to the Customs ho se " 

I tr.ed to protest, first mildly, then energeticallv b,,t ~. 
company would listen to no protestation, : ^ "as a ^ZrT t T ^ 
and smce the law gives them a lien on the goods until the i/ ' * 
.here remained nothing but ,0 "cough up, aTthey T y " ^ 

Alter these gall-raising experiences, I was somewhat recnmn^n..-! k 
findmg an excellent up-to-date livery garage-by the ay, the 3^ one in 
Montevideo-where I was able to hire a closed stall, inclid ng cl anW 0 ? 
he car for a price which I do not care to mention, for fear h would brine 
State " At the ^ " ° f SOme ° f °" r 8-^en in the Un "d 

shop for which P tT a " 7""™^ eq " ipped machin « ™« 
SdSbTy'htd fffi ' C S ° ne% ' er USe ' Spite 0f — 

I wish to dwell a little on the fact that, whereas I had a lot of trouble 
and waste of t.me in Rio de Janeiro before I could get a license for « 
and driving, ,1ns matter was arranged here with slight effort, and w ha Hs 
more there were no fees and taxes connected with the procedure In the 
Brazihan capital they had amounted to more than $6o. B ut , then they do 

o n mcer,he?e. SUPP ° rt "** ' ** °* ™ m ^ ^ °™ ^* * «^—*5 
This garage, being the only one in town, as mentioned above, I had im 
mediately a chance to get fairly well acquainted with the types prevail^ 
m Montevideo, a city of about 300,0*0 inhabitants. Thev are Fr'Ll T e 3f 
and agam French, with a slight sprinkling of English. German and Americt 
machines The latter are nothing to be proud of, however, consislg of a 
cheap veh.cles. No wonder there is a prejudice against them when o„ e sees 
them running next to such machines as Renault*, Panhards, Mercedes etc The 
dard-Dayton was an eye-opener to the connoisseurs and laymen here with its first 
appearance on the street, and even the daily papers noticed the fact th* there was 
a new coon m town." e was 

The majority of Montevidean ears are of the limousine type, though why this 
should be ,s a conundrum, since they have only two ,0 three months of To called 
winter here. Dunng the rest of the year it is warm and hot. Just now t is the 
winter season, but aside from rainy days, there is nothing in the temperaLe 0 £ 
d.cate this. There .s no frost and the temperature does not range lower than 10 
to is degrees above zero (celsius). It can. in my judgment, therefore, be only the 
characteristic hankering of the Latin-American race to "show off" which makes the 
limousine popular. " lne 

I don't expect that the auto sport will ever take deep root here as there are 
no attractive drives within the city limits. The pavement of the streets, too on 
which, by the way, you have to drive on the left, is not ,00 seductive. It consists of 
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granite blocks, not badly laid, but still this is not the ideal pave- 
ment for motoring. Another thing which does not tend to make 
auto driving in the city enjoyable is the number of big heavy 
electric street cars which shoot past the crossings at an amazing 
rate of speed. Why they should be allowed such speed in narrow, 
rectangular streets is more than I can comprehend, when the 
limit for automobiles is to about seven miles within the city. 
The Prado, a small park, and the Parque Urbano are the only 
places where one can drive without having his nerves at high 
tension all the time. But there is not a mile of driving m the 
two parks together. 

On the other hand Montevideo has a great advantage over Rio 
de Janeiro. It has at least some good macadamized country 
roads in its immediate vicinity. There are several of them in 
various directions, on some of which, I am told, one can get 
as far as 50 kilometers from town. I have tried several, for ex- 
ample, the ones leading to the Barra Santa Lucia, to Colon, and 
to Pando, a village of about 35 kilometers from the city. 

The Barra Santa Lucia is a pretty river scene, which I could 
only admire from some distance, as the road at its end was 
torn up by repairmen and the heavy rains of the preceding two 
or three days had made the mud there knee-deep. Having sev- 
eral guests wjth me, among them ladies, I did not care to get 
"stuck," and gracefully yielded to the request of the latter not 
to go any further. The stopping place is pictured in one of the 
photographs accompanying this article. 

The drive to Pando, however, proved more enjoyable, in spite 
of various adventures, and, it is of this I want to speak now. 
I had invited Mademoiselle Mathilde de Lerma, the celebrated 
Spanish prima donna, who is at present singing in Montevideo, 
and who wants to take a Stoddard-Dayton machine with her 
back to Spain, to enjoy a spin with me in the country, and 
there were several more in the party. We started from the Hotel 
Lanata, where we all stopped, and soon gained a fairly good 
country road a short distance from the city limits. It was a 
magnificent day, corresponding to our late October days, and the 
air was filled with ozone. Past avenues of eucalyptus trees, 
large cactus hedges, and American barbed-wire fencing we went 
at a moderate speed which allowed us to admire the undulating 
landscape, with its scattered adobe farm houses off the road, 
the numerous cattle grazing on the estoncias, and here and there, 
the distant view of the La Plata river, which is here about 80 
miles wide and looks certainly like the ocean. 

From time to time we met heavy two-wheeled carts drawn by 
four or six oxen, or three horses harnessed abreast, on one of 
which the driver was riding. The wheels of these carts were not 
less than 6}4 feet in diameter, and, although these vehicles are 
not heavy and do not carry great loads, the thick mud covering 
the hubs and spokes plainly indicated the reason why so many 
draft animals were attached to them. As a rule, the lanes and 
side roads of Uruguay are either a sea of mud or sand, and 
I would not advise any automobilist to leave the main roads 
around Montevideo for exploring purposes. 

The majority of the animals we met were evidently not used 
to the sight of an automobile, and more than once they turned the 
carts into the shallow ditch beside the road, in spite of the efforts 
of their drivers and our own moderation of speed and noise. 
Frequently we stopped the motor altogether to allow the fright- 
ened beasts to pass. This we had to do specially when we met 
a gaucho on a young and refractory horse. These Uruguayan 
cowboys in their wide trousers and flowing ponchos are pictur- 
esque characters, and only their splendid horsemanship enabled 
some of them to keep the saddle while their mounts shied and 
reared at the puffing and whirring of the approaching auto. By 
stopping the car and allowing a horse-drawn vehicle to come out 
of a lane and up to the automobile I was able to take a picture 
showing the modern and ancient method of transportation in 
South America. 

Once we met several oxen and cows crossing over the road. 
We approached slowly. Then, two or three of them stopped in 
the middle of the road turning their heads in our direction. As 



we came nearer one of the beasts faced the car, and, lowering 
its head, prepared to charge. The two ladies of the party 
uttered frightened shrieks, and I saw already in my mind a 
smashed radiator and an aching bull's head, when the chauffeur 
pressed the exhaust pedal and the sudden gunfire-like clamor 
frightened the animal so that it turned tail and jumped over 
the cactus hedge lining the road. A young calf, though, got so 
scared that it ran directly in front of the auto and only our 
slow gait, together with a quick turn of the steering wheel pre- 
vented a catastrophe. 

"I am passionately fond of a corrida," remarked Senonta De 
Lerma, a minute later, "but I do not care to be myself the mata- 
dor in an automobile. Perhaps we better turn back." But we 
had arrived within a mile or so from Pando, a picturesque 
village, and, all of us being rather hungry, it was decided to 
push on. We reached the fonda of the village a few minutes 
later, where the car was immediately surrounded by crowds of 
natives. It was Sunday, and, although the host of the inn could 
not possibly have figured on unexpected guests, we were sooo 
served with a native dinner, consisting of cossido (boiled beef 
and pork, garnished with cabbage, potatoes, sweet palates, slices 
of pumpkin, and garbanzos) and cold mulita. The latter is a 
dish, the taste for which does not need much cultivation, if one 
can overcome the repugnance it causes at first to those who 
never have seen and tasted it before. Mulita is the native name 
of the armadillo of natural history, the little South American 
animal which carries its armor on its back and is thus P r0 ' ec ' el1 
against its enemies, except men, who close up its holes and then 
catch it running. The mulita is roasted in its iron-hard shell 
and served with it. It is the view of the animal lying on its 
back complete with head and tail that at first tends to turn the 
stomach of a gringo, but if once you have tasted its tender, 
juicy meat, which has the flavor of roast pork or goose, you are 
bound to like it. , 

After dinner we visited the little church and had some tun 
with the dark-skinned, black-eyed and pretty country girls, » »« 
innocently expressed their admiration for the new kind I 0 
vehicle. Some of them indicated that they would like to have 
a ride, and we packed a load into the car, taking them arouno 
the plaza. This did not prove a good policy, for the wnoi 
crowd now clamored for a turn around the square, and, to escap 
their importunities, we had to start on our way back. . 

We reached Montevideo after several more incidents sim» 
to those related further above, and with slightly different e 
periences from those gained on American country roads. 



MARYLAND MAY GRANT RECIPROCITY. . 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 5— Numerous suggestions for contro- 
ling autos in this State were brought out at the conle ™" 
the Maryland Automobile Commission with Governor uo 
One of the principal subjects discussed was that m re 
to licenses of owners from other States who bring their ^ 
into Maryland. Col. Sherlock Swann argued that ll " a . nd 
fair to make an automobile owner from outside of ™ ar | 
who came into this State with his machine for a few ay ^ 
as much for a license as the man who has the use of ^ 
roads the entire year. All the members of the commissio 
the Governor agreed on this matter. - 0( j 
Walter B. Brooks then recommended that a 2 °- da ^ sW 
could be granted to outsiders with automobiles for t ^ 
in Maryland without a license, and the commission e])()tl ] 
make this recommendation. The commission also reco 
the alloting of licenses so that a man who took a llcens ^ ^ 
September of the current year would not have to P aT 
as the man who waits until January to procure a licens ^ js a | s0 
The placing of signboards throughout the State ^ 
advocated. On the question of taxing autos Govertt0 ^ w n jgh 
said he wanted to tax machines up to the neck, ^v* 00 de- 
as to impose a hardship upon the owners. The "°\ fr ^ s 
clarcd all revenues should be used in the interest; pfj 
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NEWS FROM SOME ACTIVE CLUB CENTERS 



BUFFALO CLUB DOING MUCH GOOD WORK. 

Buffalo, Oct. 12. — The Automobile Club of Buffalo still con- 
tinues to grow in a way which will keep the rival clubs on the 
jump to equal its membership. When September ended the rolls 
showed 1,390 names on the list with 37 more waiting to be acted 
upon. The most notable achievment of the club as recorded 
for September was the final completion of arrangements with the 
Canadian authorities whereby any member of the Automobile 
Club of Buffalo may enter Canada, at any point on the Niagara 
Frontier, on presentation of his membership ticket, free of any 
bond. The customs official will make out a duplicate card and 
hand one to the tourist, good for a three days' stay in Canada. 

The club committee on road signs has continued its good work, 
and the route to Lockport and Niagara Falls, via Pekin, has been 
re-marked, and danger signs placed where required. The new 



I 



signs for the road between Frcdonia and Jamestown, via Cas- 
sadaga, have arrived and will be erected before the middle of the 
month. The club has been troubled in their work of placing 
road signs by people who have maliciously torn them down or 
defaced them, and has made a standing offer of $50 reward for 
information leading to the arrest of such persons. 



WHAT ONE CONNECTICUT CLUB IS DOING. 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 12. — The recently organized Automobile 
Club of Willimantic is a live body, as is evident from the 
activities of the club of late. For instance, an effective sign- 
posting campaign has been inaugurated, and the good and bad 
spots will be indicated as the case may be. A special meeting of 
the club was held recently and action was taken regarding the 
betterment of the city streets. A club run is slated for the near 
future, and also a game dinner at some favorite resort to be 
decided later. It was voted to purchase a score of A. A. A. 
radiator emblems, which will be placed on the cars of members 
as soon as received. A strenuous season is anticipated, and, as 
Secretary Lincoln expresses it, "in the spring we are going to 
try to do some other good things which will attract attention. 



MINNEAPOLIS CLUB WILL BUILD A HILL. 

Minneapolis, Oct. 5. — Members of the Minneapolis Automo- 
bile Club are all enthused over the proposed plan to erect, to 
order, a permanent hill on the club property at Bloomington, 
for hill climbing contests. The plan has been talked for a couple 
of weeks, and the proposition of financing the deal will be taken 
up before the directors of the club at the next meeting. 

As planned the hill would be half a mile long and having a 
grade varying from 10 to 24 per cent. The course would be laid 
out along the Minnesota Bottoms directly in front of the club- 
house, so that the races could be watched from start to finish 
from the porches of the clubhouse or from grandstands to be 
erected on the spacious lawns. It is thought sandstone block will 
be used to assure permanency of construction and identical 
conditions year after year. 

■ _ 



The building of a hill "to order," so to speak, has not been 
done, it is believed, by any other club in America, and the mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Club are all anxious that the honor of 
being first should fall to this club. Consequently, with all this 
interest it is very likely that on Saturday, July 3 next, the hill 
will be the scene of a contest which will attract national attention. 



A. C. A. PROVIDES FOR NEW MEMBERSHIP. 

New York, Oct. 12. — Two new classes of membership have 
been established by the board of governors of the Automobile 
Club of America. First the bars were let down to women, and 
second, a clubroom membership was established. Women have 
formerly only been allowed in the ladies' rooms under the stairs. 
By the action they are to have all the privileges of ordinary 
members, except that they cannot vote or hold office, nor may 
they use the restaurant and assembly room. Hopes are held out 
that the proposed extension of the clubhouse over the recently 
purchased property on Fifty-fifth street will provide them with 
better facilities later. 

The clubroom membership is limited to 100 and can be secured 
for $25 a year without payment of any initiation fee. 
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FIRST OF THE MOTORWAYS IS OPENED. 

An epoch in motor-driven land transportation is marked 
by the opening of the Long Island Motor Parkway, a race 
course only incidentally and not constructed exclusively 
for high speed competition, as is the generally erroneous 
impression. First of many motorways for the use of 
automobiles is the Long Island road, and therein William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., has placed to his credit something 
which logically should come from a family whose mem- 
bers for three generations have figured in the history of 
transportation. If man is to get the full worth of the 
latest form of individual transport, he must supply a 
road whereon he can take advantage of its time-saving 
possibilities. All other arteries of travel must be avoided, 
including the highway on which the horse will continue 
for a longer period to plod its weary way ; the dangers of 
railroad crossings at grade must be obliterated and the 
rights of the pedestrian cannot be overlooked, for while 
many will use the automobile, a still greater number may 
never be so fortunate. Tis a clear and open road that the 
automobile requires, and, given such, man will enjoy and 
employ his new means of progress to its fullest reasonable 
extent ; not a few will go beyond the limits of prudence — 
and, frequently, pay the penalty. 

When its plans are entirely consummated, the Long 
Island motorway will supply an uninterrupted route 



across the island which, owing to its proximity to the 
metropolis, its destined to be the home of millions with 
business and social interests in New York City. Some day 
the State will supply such motorways — for the ultimate 
form of all highway traffic is certain to be of the motor- 
propelled sort — but until that time arrives the owner of 
the automobile will not object to paying for the boon of 
an "open road" that is such in reality. The assured 
enormous population of Long Island is a guarantee of the 
ultimate financial success of its motorway, but those who 
have made it possible are not counting upon any sub- 
stantial immediate return from their investment. 

When automobiling will have attained some years to its 
being, and the events of its past will necessitate the telling 
so that the new generation can inform itself of that which 
is history, the chapter on the first of the motorways will 
make known to what great degree one William K. Vander- 
bilt, Junior, first prominent because of a racing cup bear- 
ing his name, added more permanently to his outoing 
fame by being the moving and responsible factor in the 
building of the first road in the world for the daily use of 
the automobile, which undertaking created an example 
that was soon followed by many such highways through- 
out the country, thereby aiding materialy in the growth of 
a great industry which carried with it far reaching effects. 

# # # 
'PRESENT STATUS OF CLUTCH DESIGN. 

Doubtless the weakest part of the design of early cars 
was to be found in the clutch, and many constructors in- 
stead of attempting to overcome the defects of the then 
standard type, the leather-faced cone, cast about for some- 
thing entirely different. The result has been the develop- 
ment of a number of types, all of which appear to have 
proven equally successful when properly designed and 
constructed for the work to be done, the lack of which 
summed up the defects of early attempts. Time has 
shown that it was not the principle so much as the manner 
of its application. 

Despite the predictions of those who found its use a 
difficult matter of practice in earlier years, the plain 
conical type has not been superseded by something of later 
growth, but is as much in evidence on high-priced cars to- 
day as it ever has been. It combines the manifest ad- 
vantages of simplicity, light weight, low initial cost, and 
ease of repair, and while improvements in design have 
done much to perpetuate it, the adoption of cork as a 
friction material, either directly on the metal, or as a 
supplement to the usual leather facing, has been a factor 
of great importance in its retention. The multiple disc 
clutch, which is probably favored by a greater number oj 
designers than any one other type, with the exception 0 
the cone, represents a close approach to the ideal, for a 
designers are seeking a clutch that may be slipped unde 
heavy loads without damage to itself, besides which it nas 
the great advantage of a low inertia factor, not to men- 
tion its extreme compactness and the fact that it is s - 
contained and generously lubricated. Aside from these 
two types, which appear to be about equally fav0 £T 
there are several modifications of band clutches wni ^ 
have been developed to a high degree of efficiency an 
reliability, and it is worthy of remark that the use of core 
has influenced the development of these types, as well 
of the disc clutch, where the number of plates employ 80 
is comparatively small. 
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A. A. A. IN QUARTERLY SESSION TAKES IMPORTANT ACTION 



there will be a notable first contest^ SnH f^™ 6 " 1 ''* 
Evans $2,000 trophy for ^X^'^' ^ 

held in New Yo*n£ r Automobile Association, 

to attend. notcmoss, of Buffalo, who was unable 

^^^zj^:r^ Ms r b r hip at 

be removed to New York Cirl in ? Un " g B ° ard should 

racing and speed events, same to include all tourine technical 
endurance and economy contests, as well as hill cUmbt ^ 

JeJcSsI B ° ard ' 38 heret ° f0re ' Wi " " oi 

■„Im- 0US recommend «ions of President HotchWss were adooted 
■nc.ud.ng an en.argement of the national board of directoTfo 



thievery Cub throughout the country will have a member on 

res R ent D ;h I e n p an ; i °7f Uand ' ° re " W3S e,ected a Sector to rep- 
membe s e w ! s 0r ! nd Aut ° m0We ^ A lo " B list of ind - d " a ' 
tTatTnv , H a ! S0 1 passed u P on > a " d action was taken providing 

aate wTh t aI ,,T mber Wh ° Se appHcation is fiI «< a fter th"s 
S enlg^mbt " Wh ~ «" «- 

fiv^tf rtTesenT^A W 4 aS A aUthorized "> a PP°int a committee of 
miss on Z T A ' A ' °" the National Conservation Com- 

Zrme a „Vbod;. UggeSt,0n ° f Giff ° rd Chai — - '"is 

dem Hmch C kt Ve ^T'"" haW " g previoUS,y referred *° Presi- 
dent Ho chk ss and Secretary Elliott the solution of the Cali- 
fornia situation, their recommendation was that provision be 
made for two State bodies in a commonwealth of su h grea 
geographical extent, and this plan was adopted 

The advisability of issuing a monthly or quarterly bulletin will 
come up for consideration at the next meeting 
M^ff," °V be Sh ° W Com ™tt<* of the American Motor Car 
Grand C T * S *°™ ti °" to a »<* space to the A. A. A. at the 

centeri u ^ ^''^ fa New York *« ac- 

cepted It was also decided to hold a general meeting of the 
association at the time of this show and again during the MadN 
son Square Garden show in January. Application will be made 
to the Trunk Line Association for reduced railroad rates during 
the weeks of these shows. Adjournment was to October 23 



TWENTY AND PERHAPS MORE FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP 



A hdd on* T M th I e , Vanderbilt Cup race, which is to be 
2. now s^nH ^ IS ' and M ° t0r Parkway c ° u ™ °" *e 
Ameri« Ge ™» ^ tWenty entrieS in a »- presenting 
i^ "': Fra " Ce and a "d there appears to be 

foTnignt still iJT Ve - th3t ' h f e may b€ further e °tries in the 

thTrteeV a ' A --- VeWng ' "° W in hand ' 

tvT^oZwTl V™' C ° nSiSting ° f three Thomas ^™ 
« t'rr/T r A epresentati ™, two Mathesons, and 

The seven for • Acm6 ' Mora and B ' L - M - m akes. 

isocia, a Hotchktss and a Renault. 

Sa! 2 P m i°„ the „ Pre .r t * a " but six of the drivers have been selected 

bl7with w o t l ot one V he Thomas cars - the other two *™ 

Locom! h t I f v CrS ' Wh ' le Roberts °n " to have charge of a 
Makers «m to h ™ nn ng mate the omer car of the same 
Basle and R Kn ° X e " trieS wiU be handIed *T 

Cn vrouf „,?"'' the tW ° Mathesons wi » ba ^ a s P"ots, 
S ve t'T fame> 3nd J " B - R y a »- The " is no 

Chadwick"! ° ^° ra - WiIHe Haupt wi " handIe the Great 
and PatTcheT; t haS bee " nomina ^d for the Renault 

two are Si \i° n P ' I ° t * e Ac r me «"T. Of the Mercedes team, 
«r bdng D ££l \ * professionals - W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.'s 

entry V^UkL haVe the Graves 

It is n™ ^ ene WI " dnve his own car as usual. 

of oneo r The re a dded at Th 0nta8Ue ^ be PUt at the wheel 

for the Hotchkf,? 38 / arS - Kll P at "<* seems a likely pilot 

with the X ts ;; n t :'! W ° the fact that he has b «" Wen'Wed 
^4-hour contests M £ S6aS ° n in strai g h ' a way and 

of driver for th. AItho "8 h "° announcement of the final choice 
try-out in the Phil^T^ Locon,obile . J im Florida was given a 
Josenh Tv! Ph ' ladel P hla race of last Saturday. 

toI M k after the i a f S r nClUded " C ° ntraCt with C W " Ma,heson 
<**P at Gifford', q.'- 0 ," C3mp - Tracy wi " P itch the Ma « h «°" 
th e late Alexanl; T ? t " cker * a ' formerly a demonstrator for 
Alexander F.sher, of New York, when he was the im- 



porter of the Rochet-Schneider. Strang gives Strieker's in, 
structions credit for most of his success as a driver 

Lytle's high average of 64 miles an hour, made in the Isotta 
last Saturday, has shown what can be done over the new course 
and much in the way of record-breaking is to be expected of the' 
Vanderbilt race. Lytle's performance has also created a strong 
speed craze among autoists generally, and the demand for per- 
mission to use the Parkway stretch has been so great that it has 
been thrown open from 8 A. m. to 6 p. m. daily, the fee being $2 
for that time, but no night driving will be permitted until after 
the Vanderbilt. Motorcycle riders who have had an opportunity 
to try the course are anxious to have a big motorcycle event. 

In the Vanderbilt race itself, six of the American cars will 
carry Diamond tire equipment, and to add further zest to the 
race, the Diamond Rubber Company has offered $1,000 in prizes 
for winning cars shod with its tires. This sum is divided into a 
first prize of $500, the second, third and fourth to finish receiv- 
ing $250, $150 and $100 respectively. The tires will be mounted 
on Diamond demountable rims and will be inflated ready for use. 

The entry list and drivers as complete up to October 12 are 
given out as follows : 



Country. 



Entrant. 



Driver. 



£ c , m u America Cordner & Plinn Fatschke 

. America Thos. Williams.... WilllaSa 

Chadwlck America Chadwlck EngV wis Haim 

America Knox Auto Co. .\BasT 

Knox ... America Knox Auto Co Bourque 

Locomobile America Locomobile Co. Robertson 

Locomobile America Locomobile Co nooertson 

Matheson America Matheson Co. .' '.'.['.'.' Chevrolet 

Matheson America Matheson Co Rvall 

Mora America Mora Co. .. 

J!; oma « America B. R. Thomas Co.'.°.'.'.'.'.".Salzmann 

Thomas America E. R. Thomas Co 

Thomas America E. R. Thomas Co 

grasler France H. Payne Whitney , 

Hotchklss France Hotchkiss Import Co . 

!«>"«_, Katy- C. V. Brokaw Lytie 

Mercedes Germany. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr Luttgen 

Mercedes Germany Robert Graves Strieker 

Mercedes Germany Foxhall Keene Keene 

Renault France Paul Lacroix Strang 
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HOW A NEW JERSEY COUNTY GAVE AN AUTOING LESSON 



MADISON, N. J., Oct. io.— New Jersey automobilists turned 
out in great numbers for the big automobile tour "Around 
the World" in Morris County, Saturday, and despite the threat- 
ening weather the affair was a success. It is estimated that 
$3,000 was realized from the sale of tickets, fancy articles, etc., 
which amount would certainly have been doubled but for the 
cold, threatening weather during the afternoon, and the rain 
that brought things to a stop fully two hours earlier at night. 

The tour was arranged for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Morristown and Madison and the Girls' Club and Boys' Brigade 
of Chatham. Each passenger was charged $i for the entire tour 
of fifteen miles, which included stop-over privileges at the differ- 
ent stations. These included the beautiful estate of James M. 
Gifford at Chatham, which was decorated as Peking, China; 
the home of C. F. Wheeler in Main Street, Chatham, represent- 
ing Washington; the home of James H. McGraw, Prospect 
Street, Madison, which was attired to represent Madrid ; the 
home of C. M. Decker at Convent, which represented Yoko- 
hama, Japan; F. C. Blanchard's large estate in the Woodland 
Road, near Chatham, which was decorated to represent Berlin, 
and L. B. Tompkins' home at Morristown, which place repre- 
sented Constantinople, Turkey. Each of these places was gor- 
geously decorated in the native colors they represented, and 
were all the more attractive by the costumes of those in charge 
of the various booths. Aside from the different stations as above 
described, the tourists were given an opportunity of shopping 
at the Y. M. C. A. buildings at Madison and Morristown. Among 
the many attractions at the latter place were the two Arabian 
horses of Homer Davenport, which were on exhibition at the 
Tompkins estate. The route of the tour carried the sightseer 
past the historic Washington headquarters in Washington Ave- 
nue, Morristown, one of the chief objects of interest. 

The affair was arranged by a group of prominent residents of 
the three New Jersey towns, who were organized as the Inter- 
national Touring Company. These included James H. McGraw. 
president; Willard W. Cutler, Thomas W. Cauldwell, Homer 
Davenport, Alfred Evans, James A. Webb, H. S. Heitkamp, and 
Charles M. Lum, vice-presidents; Edward P. Holden, Jr., sec- 
retary; Edward D. Conklin, treasurer; Herbert Strong, gen- 
eral manager; W. Reginald Baker, superintendent; A. B. Leu- 



der and H. B. Stopford, division superintendents; Melvin Jack- 
son, general ticket agent ; H. D. Ogden, general passenger agent ; 
Emory N. Faulks, general freight agent; Carrol B. Merritt, 
general advertising manager ; Theodore B. Morris, general public- 
ity agent ; F. A. Trowbridge, master mechanic, and W. F. Day, 
Jr., courier-in-chief. 

Aside from it being a huge charitable entertainment, the affair 
was a gigantic automobile carnival as well, and the society folk 
of Morris County were out in force. Never before was there 
such a large procession of automobiles assembled in that section, 
and the beautiful macadam roads connecting the three towns 
resembled a Vanderbilt Cup course. More than one hundred 
machines were loaned for the day, and these were kept on the 
go from 2 o'clock in the afternoon until y o'clock at night, when 
it began to rain. Many of the nearby residents kept their cars 
in service until late in the evening, and the tourists were given 
an opportunity of reaching their respective starting points. 
There was much congestion during the afternoon, and many 
more cars could have been pressed into service, but the crowd 
was very well taken care of. 

Not a single accident marred the event in any way, and it was 
voted a grand success. Aside from this, it demonstrated the 
true merits of the modern automobile, and will be the means, no 
doubt, of relieving much prejudice that has heretofore existed. 
The people of Morris county, hundreds of whom took advantage 
of the fifteen-mile run, were shown the need of better legisla- 
tion. As an example, a large percentage of the residents of the 
towns in that fashionable section are devoted to their horses 
and use the roads extensively, and the immense number of 
automobiles traveling along the fifteen-mile course was the 
means of demonstrating the necessity of lights on all vehicles, 
while the roads themselves need more lights. 

ONE THOUSAND AUTOMOBILES IN LINE. 

Probably one of the most notable features of the Deep Water- 
ways convention in Chicago last week was the outing given the 
5,000 delegates in automobiles supplied by Chicago owners for 
use of the Association of Commerce. When the 1,000 machines 
were lined up they extended over six miles of pavements, repre- 
senting a total valuation of over $3,000,000. 



HARTFORD AUTOISTS HELP OPEN A CONNECTICUT BRIDGE 



HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 11.— There has just been success- 
fully concluded a three days' celebration of the formal dedi- 
cation of the new stone bridge across the Connecticut River. The 
structure is said to be one of the finest stone bridges in the 
world. In connection with the celebration there was an indus- 
trial procession. The Hartford Rubber Works Company, the 
Electric Vehicle Company, the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
the Whitney Manufacturing Company— in fact, all concerns 
identified in one way or another through their product with the 
automobile industry— were represented. Of the good accom- 
plished by the demonstration there is not the slightest doubt. As 
celebrations go, it was typically New England. The automobile 
parade in the evening was a gorgeous affair. 

Cars and commercial vehicles were gorgeous in their embel- 
lishment. One that is particularly deserving of mention is a light 
electric truck used by a local Swedish society, by means of which 
was shown a model of a Viking ship, and so gracefully did the 
mimic craft spin over the ground that the mode of propulsion re- 
mained a mystery to the uninitiated. Of the commercial vehicle sec- 
tion proper, the Hartford Rubber Works had a very unique float. 
The big electric truck of the company was decorated in keeping 
with the event, and the sides bore mammoth trade-marks in 



electric lights in the form of winged tires. The Pope Manu- 
facturing Company was present with the big Waverly electric 
truck, on which was carried a 1909 model. The Electric Vehicle 
Company used the Riker electric truck, above which was an il- 
luminated electric sign, and two old-time models were carried. 
The touring and runabout section was notable for many reasons. 
The seasons of the year were portrayed by various cars and 
decorated accordingly. President W. F. Fuller, of the Automo- 
bile Club of Hartford, was marshal of the procession in the 
Pierce-Arrow "six." 

In all, about 600 cars participated, about three times as many 
as had been expected, and 50 motorcycles. So long was the 
procession that long after the start of it had reached the center 
of the city the finish had not passed that point to the turn, about 
three miles distant. 

The Automobile Club of Hartford after the parade entertained 
the visiting autoists at the Allyn House. During the smoker 
there was formulated the Aero Club of Hartford, of which H- 
P. Maxim was chosen president, C. H. Gillette secretary, and F. 
W. Dart treasurer. Charles F. Glidden was the guest of the 
Automobile Club of Hartford, and the formation of the Aero 
Club is practically due to his visit. 
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FIRST SPACE ALLOTMENT OF A. M. C. M. A. SHOW. 

Last week the American Motor Car Manufacturers' Association 
held a three days' session for the purpose of allotting space for 
the "Great White Auto Show" which opens on New Year's Eve. 
Because of the large demand for space — more than 70 different 
American and foreign makers applying to be assigned floor room, 
besides the accessory manufacturers — those in charge found that 
they would not be able to give each exhibitor the amount first 
thought possible, a reduction of 30 per cent, being necessary for 
vehicle makers while the producers of parts were taken care of 
as expected. The following were among those lucky enough 
to draw space in the court of honor: 

Reo, Stoddard-Dayton, Mitchell, Ford, Maxwell, Premier, 
Mercedes and Panhard. The other cars assigned spaces in- 
cluded the DeDion, Delahaye, Clement, DeDietrich, DeLaunay, 
Fiat, C. G. V., Isotta, Renault, Lancia, Hotchkiss, Jackson, 
National, Overland, Marion, Mora, Atlas, Buckeye, DeLuxe, 
Pennsylvania, American, Brush, Marmon, Simplex, Motorcar, 
Gaeth, Gearless, Kiblinger, Holsman, Welch, Abendroth, Moline, 
St. Louis, Austin, Moon, Chadwick, York, Oakland, Midland, 
Acme, Regal, Coates, Anderson, Benner, McCue, Wayne Works, 
Middleby, Speedwell, Lane, Kissell, Schacht, Omar, Claude E. 
Cox, Gyroscope, Page, Cameron, Sultan and Cleveland. 

Among the commercial vehicles are Rapid, Grabowsky, Abend- 
roth, Mack, Bristol, Lansden, Hart-Kraft, Gram-Logan, American 
Truck, Pittsburg, Reliance, and DeDion. 



CARTERCAR BUILDERS EXPAND GREATLY. 

Detroit, Oct. 12. — The Motorcar Company, builders of the 
friction driven Cartercar, has filed papers for an increase in the 
capitalization of the concern to $350,000, as well as for a change 
•of title, the corporation being known in future as the Cartercar 
Company. The large plant of the Pontiac Spring & Wagon 
Works, Pontiac, Mich., has been acquired, and the work of trans- 
ferring the machinery and stock now in the old Motorcar com- 
pany's factory, at Twenty-first and Baker streets, Detroit, will 
be undertaken at once, and it is expected that the new plant will 
be working full blast on the 1009 product within 30 days. The 
new plant is excellently situated, being located at the junction 
•of the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee and the Michigan 
Airline railroads. The buildings are brick and concrete, five 
stories high, and cover about two acres of ground. 

The leading Cartercar model for 1909 will be of the runabout 
type, and is designed to list at $1,000; it will be known as Model 
K, and its specifications are such that there is little doubt of its 
popularity during the coming season. The Model G roadster 
will be continued for another season, with a few improvements 
here and there, while an entirely new touring car, known as 
Model H, will be put out to succeed this year's Model A. The 
Cartercar Company will also continue to build the Pontiac, which 
i? a high-wheeler listing at $675. 

£ _ 

I IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE FOR AUGUST. 

! During the month of August the foreign manufacturers seem 
fo have done an increasing business in this country as shown by 
the Government reports for that month. In the month of August, 
1907, only 60 machines valued at $220,704 were imported, while for 
the same month, this year, 179 cars with a valuation of $280,970 
were shipped here. These figures show that the price per car was 
a great deal lower this year thari last, being about half, which is 
probably due to the fact that some of the smaller foreign chassis 
Is becoming more popular>i'n this country and also the fact that 
a large number of the taxicab chasses come from France. 



Houston, Tex.— The Southern Motor Car Company has 
purchased the lease, machinery, tools, garage and good-will 
of the Empire State Motor Company, and in the future will 
be located in the former garage of that concern at Texas 
•avenue and Caroline street. 



PACKARD LOSES BIANCHI IN JERSEY DAWN. 

If the man responsible for the New Jersey auto law, one 
Frelinghuysen by name, was really in earnest in his endeavor 
to prevent speeding by its misguided provisions, he must have 
had a powerful bad dream in the wee sma' hours of Sunday 
last, for the peace of that Sabbath morn in Jersey was rent by 
two automobiles keeping as far above the legal speed limit as their 
motors and their drivers' nerve would let them. They were 
a Bianchi and a Packard, at least that is the order in which 
they got away, the former crossing the imaginary line near 
West End station, a part of Long Branch, at 5:52 a. m., the 
Packard leaving five minutes later. When they came in the 
order was reversed, the Packard leading the way by a consid- 
erably greater margin than favored it at the start. Henry 
Weisel and M. R. Rothschild, two New York brokers, were the 
offenders, and the run-off was the result of many wagers as to 
the ability of the cars. Mr. Rothschild drove his Packard, while 
the Bianchi was entrusted to a chauffeur, and none of the essen- 
tials of a first-class event, such as timers, starter and referees, 
was missing. The course was 60 miles through a number of 
Jersey's seashore villages, the distance being covered by the 
Packard in 1:10:30,1-5, despite the drizzle. 



ONE MAKER'S HUNTING TRIP. 

Henry Ford recently took a ten-day hunting trip, the greater 
part of his traveling being done in a Model T Ford car. As 
the first of these cars happened to be ready about the time Mr. 
Ford wished to start on his trip he found it very convenient to 
give one of them this extra trying out in Northern Wisconsin. 
The trip was made via Chicago to Milwaukee, and to Iron Moun- 
tain, where several days were spent, then back again to Detroit, a 
total of 1,357 miles as shown by the speedometer. During the 
whole trip the magneto alone was depended upon, as no battery 
was taken at all. The following record of gasoline and oil 
consumption for the trip is rather interesting: 



From 


To 


Miles. 


Gasoline. 


Oil. 






345 


15 


5 




Milwaukee 


118 


6 1-2 


1-2 






30 


1 1-2 


1-2 




Iron Mountain . . 


286 


14 


3 


Iron Mountain 




25 


1 


1-2 




292 


17 


1 




Grand Haven 


Boat 






Grand Haven. 




262 


13 


1 






1357 


67 


11 1-2 



The average for trip was 20 miles per gallon of gasoline and 85 
miles per gallon of oil. From this table it can be figured that the 
cost per mile per passenger was a little over % of a cent and if 
depreciation, etc., is added, less than % of a cent per mile per 
passenger. 




Mr. and Mr.. Clarence Maekay, Who Are Renault U.«rs. 
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Original Wlnton That Was Shown in Philadelphia Parade. 

)RIGINAL WINTON IN QUAKER CITY PARADE. 

In the industrial parade during Founders' Week at Phila- 
elphia, October 7, one of the floats carried what is claimed to 
e the first gasoline automobile made and sold in America. This 
; a single-cylinder Winton phaeton, bought by Robert Allison, 
f Port Carbon, Pa., on April 1, 1898. For several years the 
ar has been in the museum at the Winton factory. It ap- 
eared in exactly the same condition as when Mr. Allison drove 
t last; the old single-tube tires are rather the worse for wear, 
ut the mechanism is still in working order. In fact, before 
he car was shipped, Mr. Winton started the motor and drove 
t around the factory yard. 



MINNEAPOLIS TO HAVE AN AUTO ROW. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 12. — Recent developments among the 
ocal agencies indicate that Minneapolis will have a "Motor Row" 
rorthy of the name. Five of the large companies have closed 
leals involving heavy investments for sites and elaborate build- 
ngs on Hennepin avenue, the main thoroughfare of the down- 
own district, and building operations have been started. The 
ive concerns thus far in the movement are the Stoddard-Dayton ; 
he Minnesota Motor Sales Company, handling the "E-M-F," 
itudebaker, and Babcock electrics; the Maxwell-Briscoe com- 
lination; the Pence Auto Company, handling the Stevens and 
?uick ; and the local branch of the Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
lany. These are among the largest agencies in the Twin Cities, 
ind such a general movement to a new locality carries weight. 

The Stoddard-Dayton location, next to the corner of Hennepin 
ivenue and Ninth street, is regarded as an ideal one. Its new 
;arage building, to cost about $20,000, has been started. 

Across the street will be the Minnesota Motor Sales Company's 
ocation, and here also a very showy and complete building will 
>e erected to cost about $20,000. 

The Pence Auto Company have acquired a site formerly owned 
ly the Mutual Life Insurance Company, where the foundation 
vas put in several years ago for a 21-story building. This proj- 
ect was abandoned, however, so in taking over the site the Pence 
lompany gets a good start on its new six-story building. 

The local branch of the Winton Company is having a garage 
ind sales building erected on North Eighth street within a short 
listance of Hennepin avenue. This building will be so con- 
tracted that additional stories may be added in the future. 

The Maxwell-Briscoe Company has also located in this same 
'icinity and plans are being drawn up for a $20,000 building, 
vhich will also be used as the Northwestern distributing plant. 

Many dealers in accessories and other auto dealers have 
vatched the progress of events, and there are several di 
>n foot leading to the location in this neighborhood. 



CHANGING THE DARRACQ TAXICAB. 

Paris, Oct. 1. — Several modifications have been made in the 
Darracq taxicabs familiar to New Yorkers by reason of their 
exclusive use by the New York Taxicab Company. The gilled 
tube radiator across the fore end of the frame has been abolished 
in favor of a dashboard radiator with thermo-syphon water circu- 
lation. The bonnet takes the form that up to the present has 
been almost exclusively associated with Renault cars. 

The new radiator consists of a series of circular plain copper 
tubes, there being twelve tubes in each circle and four or five 
circles. On the dashboard, and in the center of the inner circle 
of tubes is a flat blade ventilator driven by a belt direct from the 
flywheel at one-third increase on the engine speed. The dash- 
board space left free on each side of the rear of the bonnet does 
not allow a view of the radiator, as on most dashboard-radiator 
cars, this being enclosed by sheet metal super-imposed by a per- 
forated plate, the object of the enclosure at this point, of course, 
being to increase the draught of the fan. The passage of the 
steering column through the dashboard has not allowed the radia- 
tor to be mounted in a central position, but slightly to the left. 
As no tubes are visible owing to the front covering plate, this 
peculiarity does not in any way mar the appearance of the car. 

Advantage has been taken in the change of cooling arrange- 
ments to improve on the lubrication of the engine. On the 1907 
taxicabs the flow of oil from the dashboard lubricator was as- 
sured by pressure from the exhaust, a system which possessed 
more simplicity than efficiency. On the new models the Lefebvre 
lubricator is of the force feed type, being direct driven off the 
ventilator shaft ; the one belt operates fan and lubricator. 

There has inevitably been a slight modification of the engine 
by the abolition of the water pump, but this is really the limit of 
the changes on the power plant. Transmission and final drive 
also remain as before, but suspension has been changed, the 
transverse rear spring being abolished in favor of three-quarter 
elliptics, a type of suspension which is being more and more gen- 
erally adopted by European constructors. There has been a 
strengthening of the steering gear and modifications on the con- 
necting bar to allow of taking up play with greater facility, thus 
assuring the parallelism of the wheels. 

A series of three hundred of the improved models are about 
to leave the Darracq factory for service in New York and other 
American cities. 



Atlanta, Ga. — Within the next few weeks the new garage 
being built for the White Company will be ready for occupancy. 
Their representative, E. W. Gans, will make this the distributing 
point for the Southern States. 




New Thermo-Syphon Radiator Used on Darrac 
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DNE STORY OF A CLEVELAND RACE MEET. 

"leveland, Oct. 13.— Dashing and tearing around the track, 
ihng like an alarm of musketry, flying around dangerous 
ves, yet always holding true to the track^roaring monsters 
iron and steel, emitting flashes of flame and smoke kept 
:tators and officials keyed up to a highly nervous strain for 
days last week. 

/omen shrieked and all but fainted as the daredevil drivers 
ed life and limb in their mad efforts to be first at the tape! 
>ng men grew sick at heart as the powerful machines seemed 
med to destruction, and laughed with relief when the cars 
iped as by a miracle. The whole crowd swayed with the 
rs as they tore around the turns and held thdir breath when 
car or the other gained a slight advantage. Never had such 
derful work been witnessed upon a ra'ce' track ! All the 
ers were striving to do their best (?), each wishing to cleave 
himself a niche in the hall of fame. Arid- what roars went, 
when first one and then the other won during the heart- 
ling two days. Oldfield, Christie, Kelsey, and Soules are 
es that will live forever in the hearts of Cleveland motorists ! 
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DRAWINGS OF CORK INSERT CLUTCHES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

th fv demand ,or cork "»«* clutches- is constantly increasing 

^!2\ a ^i °, f °r clutches have not a,ways th ™- ! 

ofTh™ , . .. 8 . bC8t reSUltS ' our has prepared plans 

«™ h n?„, .^ heS °' 20 " 24, 3 °- 35 and «-50-horsepower, respectively 
embodying the results of three years' experience. In designing these 
clutches and indicating the angle and width of face dtometer" or 



'his was received in The Automobile's mail early Mon- 
morning, and upon wiring our Cleveland correspondent to 
out what it was all about, it was discovered that the "Na- 
il Circuit Meet" was held in that city last week. No records 
broken, as the track was not fast on either day.] 



JNCH AUTOISTS ANNOUNCE SAILING DATES. 

Ris, Oct. 8.— Passage has been secured for the French teams 
g part in the Grand Prix of the A. C. A., at Savannah, on 
teamship La Lorraine, leaving Havre Saturday, October 24. 
drivers will consist of Szisz, of the Renault team; Duray, 
ie Dietrich firm, and Rigal and Hautvast, the two Bayard- 
ent drivers. Each driver will have his own mechanic, and 
)r two helpers will be taken over. Six racing cars will be 
ed on the same boat, the Renault firm sending two and 
rd-Clement three, though racing one and two, respectively, 
tober 14, Victor Breyer, the European representative of the 
ican Automobile Association and manager of the first 
>e Grand Prix, will sail from Cherbourg in order to attend 
anderbilt Cup race and the Savannah event, 
is declared by Henry Fournier that two Italas will be 
:d in the Savannah Grand Prix, one of which will be han- 
by himself, and the other by Cagno. In the Bologna race 
ly, Fournier proved himself one of the fastest drivers, and 
missing the turn might have been very near the winner. 
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■ KELSEY IN DIFFICULTY WITH HAYNES CO. 

veland, Oct. 13— After having made a good showing in 
ack races here on Friday, and while he was tuning up his 
at night preparatory to doing still better work the follow- 
iy, Robert G. Kelsey, of New York, the well-known driver, 
aken into custody by the Cleveland police, charged with 
a fugitive from justice, the arrest being made by request 
: Chicago police. The warrant was sworn out by the 
■s Automobile Company. 

*y will say little, but he is mad clear through, and in- 
. e Ha ynes people are taking into the criminal courts 
which belongs under civil jurisdiction. All day Saturday 
S . of th,s dt y who know Kelsey offered to bail him out, 
iaer the charge bail cannot be accepted. Kelsey says he 
alee things warm for somebody. 



cone, area of cork surface, weight of spring, etc., required to give 
the best results, and we are forwarding to the automobile manu- 
facturers drawings of these in reduced size and will furnish full-size 
drawings to engineers or manufacturers (without charge therefor) 
where they will be of use, and we suggest that the publication of 
this letter or a statement of its contents may be of value to some 
engineer or prospective manufacturer who may not otherwise have 
an opportunity to receive these drawings. 

NATIONAL BRAKE & CLUTCH CO., 
LAWRENCE WHITCOMB, 
Boston, Mass. Treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY'S BIG CLUB TO CHANGE NAME. 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 13.— It is very probable the name of the 
New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club will be changed to the 
New Jersey Automobile Club at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization. At the last meeting of the trustees a resolution to 
that effect was passed, and the matter was referred to the special 
committee consisting of Secretary A. B. Massena and Dr. James 
R. English, which was appointed some time ago to revise the 
by-laws of the club. The club was originally organized to admit 
motorcyclists as active members, but the by-laws have since been 
changed so as to admit only automobile owners, hence the word 
motor is superfluous. It is not likely that there will be any 
objection to the change. 

The new club house will be formally opened on Thursday 
evening of this week. A delightful program, which will take the 
nature of a house warming, has been arranged, and several hun- 
dred of the members have notified Secretary Massena of their 
intention to participate in the festivities. 



fTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESS OPENS. 

S ' °. ct ' I2 — M. Barthou, the French Minister of public 
omcially welcomed the delegates to the first International 
Koads Congress, which was formally opened to-day. The 
« represent 24 different countries. 



FORT GEORGE CLIMB ON ELECTION DAY. 

The New York Automobile Trade Association has postponed 
its Fort George hill climb, originally scheduled for next Satur- 
day, to Election Day. It has assurance that the Board of Alder- 
men ordinance giving the permission will be signed by Mayor 
McCIellan. A previous ordinance of the Board of Aldermen 
intending to grant permission for the climb had failed to provide 
for police surveillance or to mention the name of the promoting 
organization. For this reason Mayor McCIellan had vetoed it. 
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Arthur Lee Trying Out a Four-cylinder Maxwell for the Jericho Sweepstakes. 



alisbury Wheel Company's "Annual." 

1 keeping with its established custom, 
Salisbury Wheel Company of James- 
n, N. Y., gave its annual three days' 
:rtainment to its customers at the com- 
y's camp at Lake Ctautauqua the latter 
t of last week, and nothing was left 
one to make the visitors feel that they 
had the time of their lives before they 
through. Among those present were the 
owing: R. Harry Croninger, Penn Au- 
lotor Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Benjamin 
5co, Maxwell-Brisco Motor Co., Tarry- 
n, N. Y. ; B. J. Walker, Erie Malleable 
n Co., Erie, Pa.; Mr. Harris, Driggs- 
bury Ordnance Co., Sharon, Pa.; W. J. 
idervoort, Moline Auto Co., Moline, 111. ; 
A VanWie, Overland Auto Co., Indi- 
polis, Ind. ; H. W. Hayden, Dayton Mo- 
Car Co., Dayton, O. ; W. S. Gorton, 
ndard Welding Co., Cleveland, O.; H. 
McDonald, W. H. Vanduesen and J. 
Edsel, of the E. R. Thomas Co., Buf- 
) ; B. B. Covert, Covert Auto Co.. Lock- 
t, N. Y. ; G. W. Atterbury, Autocar 
lipment Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; S. E. Bab- 
k, Babcock Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
nk Barnett, representing The Automo- 
and Motor Age: L. W. Palmer, Tames- 
n. N. Y. ; T. G. Meachem, New Process 
vhide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ; Mr. Grun- 
r, secretary of the Auto Manufacturers' 
dit Association; Charles Backus, West- 
Malleable Steel Co., Detroit, and E. 
Sherman, S. H. Penfield, C. A. Mc- 
cheon, C. A. Pickard, E. D. Cook and 
teller Goodwin, of the Salisbury Wheel 

?hy Pierce Transmission Is Changed, 
peaking of the change from the pro- 
ssive gear, operated by a small lever on 
steering column, to the side-lever oper- 
i selective gear, which will be a feature 
the Pierce cars for the coming season, 
announcement from the George N. 
rce Company, Buffalo, is as follows : 
uch greater significance than appears at 
t glance is contained in the change in 
transmission on all the new model 
rce-Arrow cars. Heretofore cars of this 
ke have been equipped with a three- 
ed progressive transmission with the 
r-shifting lever under the steering wheel, 
w, however, all five Pierce-Arrow mod- 
will have four forward speeds, and 
selective type of transmission, while 
gear-shifting lever will be at the side, 



and will work in an H double slot. Sev- 
eral reasons have been responsible for the 
retention of the former type after the se- 
lective had been proven a success. Among 
the more potent of these was the fact 
that it has been the belief of the George 
N. Pierce Company that the progressive 
system, with the lever under the steering 
wheel, is the simplest and most convenient 
style for the man not thoroughly up in 
motoring. In other words, the Pierce com- 
pany held that, in former years, the general 
autoing public had not advanced in its 
knowledge of conditions to a point where 
the selective type would prove more serv- 
iceable than the progressive." 

Autoists Combine to Fight Thieves. — 
The automobile owners in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., have been troubled to such an extent 
of late by automobile thieves that they have 
formed the Fort Wayne Automobile Pro- 
tective Association. At the first meeting 
over $500 was subscribed to a fund which 
should be at the disposal of certain offi- 
cers of the association to use in the appre- 
hension and conviction of all auto thefts 
and for the purpose of taking some action 
against the careless throwing of glass and 
tacks on the highway. The members also 
pledged themselves to do all in their pow- 
er to aid in the crusade against those per- 
sons owning automobiles who persist in 
disregarding all speed regulations to the 
detriment of all others. 

Buys Beaver Engine Plant.— The Filer 
& Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
secured control of the Beaver Manufactur- 
ing Company, builders of Beaver engines, 
and will conduct the business in the future, 
gradually increasing the output to about 25 
engines per day. A new four-cvlinder, 40- 
45-horsepower, vertical engine will be added 
to the line, the same design as the present 
R. A. type. The Filer & Stowell Company's 
interest in the Beaver Company furnishes 
ample capital to do business on a large 
scale which was a much needed requisite 
of this rapidly growing business. New 
buildincs are being constructed to take care 
of the increased output, and over one-half 
of next year's business has already been 
contracted for. 

How One Company Does It. A six- 
day conference for traveling mechanics of 
the Franklin Manufacturing Company, 
whose duty it is to instruct and assist 
Franklin dealers in the proper care of 
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Franklin automobiles, has just closed, and 
the nine men who cover territories that 
represent all the United States left for 
their several quarters. The entire week 
was taken up in study of the 1909 models 
and their features augmented with talks 
given by Chief Engineer John Wilkinson 
and his staff. One day they took a trial 
of 225 miles in the 1009 models, and dur- 
ing the journey every man was given an 
opportunity to drive each of the various 
1909 models. 

Continentals Out of Smaller Races.— 
Manager Joseph Gilbert, of the Continental 
Caoutchouc Company, announces that 
the numerous races which are being held 
now have so interfered with the regular 
business of the company that the company 
will have to withdraw its support from the 
racing game, except for the large events. 

Cleveland Taxicab Company. — The 
Cleveland Taxicab Co., with its factory in 
the old Geneva steamer plant at Geneva, 
O., will not have its new machines ready 
until the 1st of January. The factory is 
busy now, but no completed machines will 
be ready for some time. 

Jones Speedometer. — The Jones Speed- 
ometer Company of New Rochelle, N. Y, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, for the manufacture of instru- 
ments, tools, machinery, etc. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Mich.— The Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, of Pontiac, has 
filed a certificate at Lansing, increasing the 
capital stock of the company from $200,000 
to $300,000. 

Made Record-Breaking Easy.— Her- 
bert Lytle used Harris oil to lubricate the 
Isotta he drove to victory in last Satur- 
day's Motor Parkway Sweepstakes. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Rambler, Kansas City, Mo.— The Ram- 
bler Automobile Company has been organ- 
ized with the following named as incor- 
porators: W. L. Lacy, Estel Scott, George 
Devol, J. R. Nave and E. G. Anderson, the 
latter to act in the capacity of general 
manager. The new concern will handle 
the Rambler line exclusively and establish 
branches in this section. 

American Locomotive, Chicago. — Gen- 
eral Sales Manager James Joyce of the 
American Locomotive Automobile Company 
has completed arrangements whereby the 
Chicago branch will be located in the old 
Zion Tabernacle, at Twelfth street and 
Michigan avenue. Benjamin C. Day, who 
has been with the Winton Company for 
some time, will be in charge. 

Lancia, Boston.— The Hoi-Tan Com- 
pany has decided that a Boston branch 
would be profitable, and have secured quar- 
ters at No. 66 Hereford street, where sales- 
rooms will be opened within a few days. 
W. M. Hilliard, who has driven for the 
Hoi-Tan Company for some time, will be 
in charge of the new branch. 

Gray & Davis, New York City.- A 
branch of this well-known concern, 
which has its factory at Amesbury. 
Mass., has been opened at 377 West 
Broadway, near Broome street, the tele- 
phone number of which is Spring— -247°- 
William H. Gray is in charge of the 
branch. 

Continentals, New York State.-Thc 

Continental Caoutchouc Company, 1788-9° 
Broadway, New York City, has added one 
more distributing agent to their long list. 
The Albany Hardware & Iron Company, 
Albany, N. Y., will represent this company 
in the Northeast and middle part of New 
York State. 
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32ier._W. S. M: Mead, Eastern sales 
ager of the Lozier Motor Car Com- 
, has established the following new 
c.es: Westcott Garage Company, 
a ; A. C. Foss, South Norwalk, Port- 
er, Stamford and Greenwich; C S 

burg N V^' Newburg Aut0 Sh °P. 
ankjin, Utica, N. Y—The Franklin 
>r Company has been organized with 
s in the Commercial Travelers' build- 
to handle the Franklin cars in Utica 
Gardmier, the former manager of 
- H. Childs & Company automobile 
ess, has been elected president and 
al manager. 

ne. Savannah, Ga.— The Graham 
nobile Company, of No. 14 Bryan 
, has taken the Georgia agency for the 
and some adjoining territory. This 
my has for its president and treasurer 
es Graham, with Thomas Halligan as 
ary and general manager. 
'try Antocab Company, New York 
-'he Cherry Autocab Company, of 
York has been incorporated to carry 
jarage and sell and rent automobiles 
capital of $25,000. Incorporators- 
™ , Steu X T L - L - Dobbin and /v. S. 
t, all of New York City. 

Consumer's Auto Supply Com- 
P.ttsburg._With C. tfMandille, 
rmer manager of the automobile de- 
'"a £ Kauffmann's store, as presi- 
nd H. G. Kimmich as treasurer. This 
n 1 has opened up for business in the 
block. 

u, Philippine Islands— The Brush 

>ut Company, of Detroit, Mich., re- 
made a shipment of samples of its 

p?r • t, Co °P er & Company, 
, Philippine Islands. This latter firm 
present the Brush interests in that 
y through 1909. 

and, Indianapolis — Charles R. 

formerly of the Olds Company, 
.anized the Independent Automobile 
iy, which will be located at 214 East 
ork street, Indianapolis. The new 
U carry a complete line of Oakland 
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MicUand Motor Car Company, Kansas 
Uty— This concern has removed to It! 
new quarters at No. ,608 Grand avenue 
t . M "£ e l m >. Philadelphia.— A branch of 

atN^«nR n C r pany has been opened 
at No. 320 Broad street by H. D. Benners 

PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

F '? et ?" E ««y. Studebaker Publicist.- 
Following the announcement to the effect 
that E. L Pelletier, of the E-M-F Com- 
8KV! 1 K h ? ndle A the entire advertising™ 

tll S as the EM A S. t0raObiIe - Con ^y' as 
£,hL, e E " M - p campaign, comes the 
further announcement tnat Mr. Pelletier 

rer" e m IH^T advertising mana- 
ger tor the Studebaker, F. L. ("Pete"! 

^ h °i 0r several vears has been at- 
tached to the automobile department of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean. Mr. Estey is 
known to almost every newspaper man in 
any way interested in the devek>pmen? of 

^. a "? t0mob '^ ,nd « str y. Mr. Pelletier 
plans to superintend all Studebaker pub- 
XI and advertising from the Detroit 
office, and Mr. Estey will follow up stunts 
and contests, reporting them in detail. 

James F. Patton, superintendent of the 
t. B. Stearns Co., Cleveland, has resigned 
;n fi? ' nto 'he repair business for himself 

n u Pat - ton is verv weI1 known 

in the trade, having been connected with 
the Stearns company for the past five years 
He was presented with a diamond pin and 
Morris chair upon leaving the factory. 

George B. Levy, who has been secre- 
tary and sales manager for C. A. Coey & 
Company of Chicago, for two years! is 
leaving that company to go into business 
tor himself in a concern which will be 
known as the standard Automobile Supply 
Company, No. 1428 Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 
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GUY VAUGHAN JOINS BENEDICKS 

Guy Vaughan, manager of the mechan- 
ical department of Wvckoff rh„~i! 1 

vynen the newly married pair started on 
their wedding journey, which will comprise 
an automobile trip through the BerkshCes 
cars bv W f„ E T Iand ' they were Pnrsued7 n 

DEATH OF VETERAN WRITER 

tor^'nf \i?„°r dman ' former automobile edi- 
tor of the Chicago American, died in that 
city on October 7. Mr. Boardman was a 
graduate, from the ranks of cycT newsoa 
Pf: d ° m - J" which he was rated as a pioneer 
his bicycle page in the New York Recorder 
bearing a national reputation He leaves 
a widow herself a journalist in the same 
lines as those of her late husband 

BUSINESS DIFFICULTIES. 

The Association of Motor Car Dealers 
^/ork City, which has offices in the 
Times Building, New York City, has made 
an assignment to John H. Winans f he 
concern which was incorporated for $10- 
000 in March, 1907, has assets consisting of 
cash in banks, &603; accounts, l^too^and 
office furniture with the value not given 



on, Utica, N. Y._Charles H. 
* Company have arranged to act as 
tmg agents for the Jackson cars in 
a -,! ate ou tside of New York 
wn. L establish branch agencies 
'wns where the trade warrants it. 

*!!' ? ndian *— Th e agency for the 
cars in St Joseph and Elkhart 

*hp will have his headquarters at 
Second street, Mishawka, Ind. 

. Philadelphia—The Acme cars 
aken care of by the Theobold Mo- 
Company, 608 North Broad street. 

r P a „7r h | S £ P - ChiIds f °r its 
'.and J. B. Theobold for manager. 

otor r c£ e r Y ° rk Ci .ty-The Ap- 
» Car Company, in addition to 
re on West Eightieth street, has 

of&Ktr 50 ^ 03 ^-^ 

<s» Co umbus avenue, Boston. 
? fPPO'nted New England distrib- 
utee well known Spencer power 

.s N r™„ Y 2 rk u ^-Charles A. 
n rt? ^ d o the Moon Agency to 
n the old Smith & Mabley build- 
roadway and Fifty-sixth street 

Blanchard, New York City has 

.ncorp orated wi „ capi ^ t has 

>"d su P p h lies manUfaCtUre ° f aut0 - 



W. F. Reynolds, Southwestern repre- 
sentative for the H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Company, finds business in general through- 
out his territory to be in a most prosperous 
condition. Automobile dealers are enthu- 
siastic over the outlook. 

Frank Lowry, a former Indianapolis 
newspaper man, well known in the East 
and Middle West has signed with the Mo- 
line Automobile Company, of East Moline, 
111., to handle publicity and advertising. 

F. C. Morgan has been appointed sales 
manager of the American Automart, 1610 
Broadway, New York City, where exten- 
sive improvements are being made for the 
coming winter. 



A L. A. M. 1909 HANDBOOK. 

"H T ,nH W p° rk , of /"Wishing the sixth annual 
Hand Book of Gasoline Automobiles" is 
well advanced, and the book will be issued 

fh, htn many u we ? ks : This hand hook is 
the hall mark of the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers, and this 
year it will be larger and even more at- 
tractive in appearance than it has been in 
the five previous editions, 
nf ♦te re A W i as £ eId „ Iast week at the rooms 
mi». \h A j M - a m 1 etin 8 °f the com- 
mittee which deserves the credit for the 
merit of the book in the past. Among those 
present were Thomas Henderson, of the 
Winton Motor Carriage Company; Wil- 
liam E. Metzger, of the Everett-Metzger- 
Flanders Company; Charles Clifton, of the 
George N. Pierce Company, and E. P. Chal- 
fant, assistant manager of the A. L. A M 




Firestone Salesmen at the Firestone Convention Recently Held at Akron, O. 
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Howard Motor Works 64 

Hoyt Electrical Ins. Co 66 

Ideal Chest Protector Co 50 

Indestructible Steel Wheel Co. 51 

Jackson Automobile Co 54 

Jeffery-De Witt Co 60 

Jeffery & Co., Thos. B Ill 

Jones Speedometer 51 

K. W. Ignition Co 94 

Karl & Co., Adolph 65 

Keystone Lubricating Co cover 

Kimball Tire Case Co 62 

Kissel Motor Car Co 72 

Kokomo Electric Co 89 

Konlgslow, Otto 56 

Lear Automobile Co., Oscar. . . 54 
Leather Tire Goods Co 65 



Life Publishing Co 50 

Llpman Mfg. Co 50 

Lobee Pump Co 51 

Locke & Co 80 

Lockwood Bros 68 

Locomobile Co. of America 54 

London Auto Supply Co 58 

Long Arm System Co 69 

Long Mfg. Co 70 

Lorlng & Son, J. W 85 

Lucas & Co.. John 58 

Maple City Mfg. Co 61 

Marvel Mfg. Co 8» 

Mason Motor Car Co 71 

Masury & Son, John W 86 

Matheson Motor Car Co 91 

McCord & Co 69 

Mechanical & Elec. Mfg. Co.. 61 

Merritt & Co 56 

Mlchelln Tire Co 55 

Midland Motor Car Co 71 

Miller & Starr 58 

Miller, Chas. E 62 

Mitchell Motor Car Co 54 

Model Automobile Co 54 

Moline Automobile Co 71 

Monitor Mfg. Co 89 

Moon Motor Car Co 54 

Morgan & Wright 96 

Hosier & Co., A. R 68 

Moss Photo Engraving Co 88 

Motor Car Equipment Co 61 

Motorcar Co 85 

Motz Clincher Tire & Rub. Co. 55 

Muller, Albert 58 

Mutty Co., L. J 81 

Myers Auto Top Co 68 

National Motor Vehicle Co 83 

National Welding & Mfg. Co.. 83 
Neustadt Auto & Supply Co... 63 

Never-MIss Spark Plug Co 65 

N. T. Sporting Goods Co 59 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 88 

New Departure Mfg. Co 100 

New Idea Sales Co 61 

New Process Rawhide Co 85 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. . - 54 

Northway Motor & Mfg. Co 66 

Nuttall Co., R. D 66 

Oakland Motor Car Co 74 

Ofeldt & Sons 51 

Olds Motor Works 64 

Overland Automobile Co 96 

Owen & Co., R. M 55 

Packard Electric Co 83 

Packard Motor Car Co 108 

Page-Storms Drop Forge Co.. 47 

Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co 54 

Parish & Bingham 56 

Parker Mfg. Co 61 

Parker, Stearns & Co 56 

Pennsylvania Auto Motor Co.. 87 
Perfection Non-Skid Climber 

Co 63 

Perfection Spring Co 51 

Perfection Wrench Co 50 

Peugeot Freres 104 

Picrome Hide Co 56 

Pierce Engine Co 54 

Pioneer Brass Works 56 

Pirelli & Co 55 

Portland Garage Co 51 

Premier Motor Mfg. Co 78 

Prest-O-Llte Co 101 

Quimby Co., J. M 54 

Raimes & Co 50 

Rauch & Lang Carriage Co 87 

Regal Motor Car Co 71 

Remy Electric Co 51 

Republic Rubber Co 65 

Richardson Engineering Co 56 



Robert Instrument Co 59 

Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C... 51 

Rock Island Tool Co 84 

Rockwood Mfg. Co 58 

Royal Equipment Co 83-50 

Rushmore Dynamo Works 72 

Safety Device Co 87 

Salisbury Wheel & Mfg. Co.... 50 

Samson Leather Tire Co 51 

Schug Electric Co 68 

Selden Motor Vehicle Co 92 

Shaler Co., C. A «i 

Shawver Co 61 

Shayne & Co., C. C 9b 

Sireno Co 51 

Slama Tire Protector Co 66 

Spacke Machine Co., F. W 91 

Spare Motor Wheel of Am. . . 68 

Speed Changing Pulley Co 88 

Speedwell Motor Car Co loo 

Splcer Universal Joint Mfg. Co. 56 

Splitdorf. C. F 94 

Sprague Umbrella Co 81 

Spring Strap Co 6s 

Standard Co 62 

Standard Welding Co 66 

Stanley Sc. Patterson 81 

Star Speedometer Co 90 

Stearns Co., F. B 109 

Stevens-Duryea Co 99 

Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co 57 

Stitch-In-Time Vulcanlzer Co. 61 

Streator Motor Car Co 85 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. . 95 

Studebaker Automobile Co 65 

Success Auto Buggy Co 55 

Supplementary Spiral Spring.. 66 
Swlnehart Clincher Tire Co.. 68 
Syracuse Alum. & Bronze Co. 86 
Syracuse Chemical Fire Extin- 
guisher Co 82 

Thomas Motor Co., E. R 86 

Timkin Roller Bearing Axle... 101 

Trenton Rubber Mfg. Co 50 

Trimont Mfg. Co 66 

Triple Action Spring Co 84 

Trojan Hydro Pneumatic 

Wheel Co 82 

Tucker, C. F •' £2 

Turner Brass Works 66 

Tygert Co., E. A 60 

Uncas Specialty Co 69 

Underwood Typewriter Co 94 

Universal Tire Protector Co... 67 

Vacuum Oil Co 86 

Veeder Mfg. Co 92 

Victor Clutch Compound Co... 56 
Victor Tire Traction Co 55 

Wachman Auto Mfg. & Sup- 

ply 69 

Warner Instrument Co 110 

Waverley Co 1»I 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Co 66 

Welch Motor Car Co JO 

Western Motor Co « 

Weston Elec. Instrument Co . . 84 
Wetherlll Finished Castings 

Co f. 

Wheeler & Schebler <» 

White Co 

White & Bagley Co 85 

Whitney Mfg. Co f" 

Widmer Machine Works, C. A. 68 
Willard Storage Battery Co... 69 
Wlllett Engine & Carbureter 

Wintoii ' Motor' Carriage Co. ... 112 
Wisconsin Tire Protector Co.. 69 

WItherbee Igniter Co »' 

Wyman & Gordon Co 

York Motor Car Co " 
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THE WRENCH for Automobilists 

High-grade quality in every detail of design, ma- 
terial, workmanshipand up-to-date improvement. 
Excellence with extremely reasonable coat. 

NON-BREAKABLE CASTINGS 
NON-STRIPABLE THREADS 
SON-TROUBLESOME PARTS 



MODEL . QUALITY 



W WRENCH * 



Through and 
Through. 

LMkfcrtht 




70 years 
splendid rep- 
utation worthily 
maintained right up to 
the present time as the World's 
Best Wrench Makers. 
Write for "Wrench Book" free. 
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ALL IS READY FOR FOURTH VANDERBILT RACE 



JNNING at dayhght next Saturday morning will be run 
the fourth race for the William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Cup 
eleven laps of a 2 3 45 mile course, aggregating 257.983 

« numbers They embrace for the most part cars of 
'shed records, and, i„ the matter of pilots, proven long- 
ce performers In their number and the variety of their 
™w ^ ad T at6ly re P r ««>tative of the fastest and 
enduring brands of the foreign and domestic product, 
of them were contenders in the third Vanderbilt race 
ie ot the two 



lobiles, Joseph 
scored the fast- 

1 of that contest, 

e Thomas, which 

■ Salzman is to 

vith Le Blon at 

'eel, finished a- 

f all the Ameri- 

rs in. that mem- 
struggle. The 

es, entered by 
Graves, was 
by Jenatzy in 

6 race, and the 

iss, to be driven 

?atrick, is said 

duplicate of the 
Elliot F. Shcp- 

1- A second of 

06 Vanderbilt 

« will have at 

-l Howard W. 

Baltimore ama- 

e third Buffalo 

e 's the Thomas used by Louis Strang in the Grand Prix 

• year. Foxhall P. Keene will again drive his former 

'n, ° other contenders were built for the last Vander- 

ocomooile as an emergency substitute for Tracy's car in 

t ot an accident in practice, and a B. L. M. not com- 
time to compete. 

■f the new candidates for cup honors among the cars 
7™ distinction-the Isotta by its succession of 

in the Savannah, Briarcliff, Lowell and Sweepstakes; 
fimsl " n 8 second 'n the Lowell contest, and the 

waving third at Savannah and second at Philadelphia. 

iddMn W c 0,6 meeting 0f these seasoned ™<* rs 
wait on of much new speed blood, it will not compare 

•« ement of the competition among the coterie of 
trv 1, j competcnt drivers oi long distance racing in 
y has Sloped in the past two years. Public at- 



Chalrman Thompson of Cup Commission and Major Crowley of Irish Brigade 



tention is to a considerable extent centered on a trio of drivers 
whose performances during the season just closing and successes 
in very recent races have placed them at the head of the Ameri- 
can speed squadron Herbert Lytle, who was a Pope-Toledo 
pilot of former Vanderbilt races, is to man the Isotta he drove 
to victory m the Motor Parkway Sweepstakes. Louis Strang 
who was at the wheel of the Isotta at Savannah, Briarcliff and 
Lowell, is to drive for Paul LaCroix, the Renault that put up 
a new worlds record for 100 miles on Ormond beach. Strang's 
stirring struggle in a stock car Renault in the last 24-hour race 

at Brighton Beach, in 
which he alternated in 
the lead with the Isotta 
until his car was put 
out of the running by 
an accident, is fresh in 
the public mind, fol- 
lowed as it was by his 
close pursuit of Lytle 
in the Sweepstakes, 
also in a 40-45 horse- 
power stock car. The 
third member' of the 
rival trio, Geflrge 
Robertson, will pilot 
t h e Locomobile he 
drove to victory at 
Philadelphia, following 
his capture of the last 
Brighton Beach 24- 
hour race in a Sim- 
plex. 

William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., has secured 
Walter Luttgen, a 
veteran of the Long Island classic, to, drive his Mercedes. At 
the wheel of Mr. Graves' Mercedes will be Emil Strieker, who 
has been a Porthos pilot in the Grand Prix contests. The 
Hotchkiss will be guided by H. J. Kilpatrick, who' was the 
driver of the Shepard Hotchkiss when it scored the world's 
straightaway mile road record at Jamaica last spring. 

Willie Haupt, J. B. Ryall, Cyrus Patschke, and William 
Bourque. drivers of no little experience in long-distance road 
and track contests in this country, will be found respectively in 
the seats of the Chadwick, Matheson, Acme, and Knox cup can- 
didates. The pilotage of the Le Blon Thomas has been entrusted 
to George Salzman, who has won fame in endurance runs and, 
road record trials, and the fate of the new Matheson ncer-$fc~ 
Louis Chevrolet, who several years ago scored not a few traclf 
records for Major Miller in a Fiat. 
Leon Pouget, Brasier; Howard Gill, Thomas, and Thomas 
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Willie Haupt In the SIx-eyllnder Chadwlek. Which Is Rated at 90- Horsepower. 

illiams, B. L. M., are practically unknown to road racing, 
is also Alfred Dennison, who has been substituted for Charles 
isle as the pilot of the big Knox. 

Jim Florida, who has been driving the second Locomobile in 
actice, may be the final pilot of this car. Wednesday it became 
own that the Grand Prix Thomas would not be able to meet 
e weight restrictions of the contest, and, therefore, its entry 
Dm the race was withdrawn. 

Previous Races for the Cup. 

The first Vanderbilt Cup race was run in 1904. It was run 
ith controls. Its net distance was 2844 miles. The race re- 
ilted in a memorable duel between George Heath, Panhard, 
id Albert Clement, Clement-Bayard, the former winning by a 
irrow margin in 5:26:45 net, an average of 52.2 miles per hour, 
is fastest lap averaged 67.2 miles. The fastest round of the 
:cc showed an average of 70.8 miles per hour, which was 
:ored by Teste in a Panhard. 

Controls were abolished the next year, the course being 283 
iles." Hemery in a Darracq evolved as the winner in 4:36:08. 
eorge Heath again piloting a Panhard was second. Joseph 




The Acme Six-cylinder. Rated at 60- Horsepower, to Be Driven by Patschke. 



October a, ipoS. 

Tracy in a Locomobile was third, being 
the first American combination of car 
and driver to officially finish in an inter 
national road race. Hemery averaged 61.49 
for the race and 68.42 for his fastest lap. 
Lancia, Fiat, however, scored the swiftest 
round with an average of 72.88 miles pes 
hour. 

The third race for the cup took place 
in 1906 over a 297-mile course, and re- 
sulted in another victory for the Darracq, 
Wagner winning in 4:50:10, with an 
average of 61.43 for the race and 65.11 for 
his fastest lap. The best round of the 
race, however, was scored by Joe Tracy 
in a Locomobile, at an average rate of 
67.66 miles per hour. 

Effectual Guarding of the Course. 

The crowd at the 1906 event was enor- 
mous and almost uncontrollable. But one 
fatality to spectators, however, resulted, 
though there were several onlookers in- 
jured. The result was that the A. A. A. 
Racing Board voted not to hold any fur- 
ther contest for the cup until it could be adequately guarded by 
militia as well as police, or to be run over a protected course. The 
wisdom of the A. A. A.'s policy in this particular has been very 
generally recognized, so that at practically all of the big road 
races, and even at hill climbs the promoters have succeeded in 
providing militia to guard the course. 

The A. A. A. in 1907 failed to secure legislative action or the 
sanction of the Governor to use State troops and the race was 
not run. It is interesting to note that those who howled the 
loudest at the postponement, have been foremost in casting ob- 
stacles in the way of the present contest being run. The build- 
ing of the Motor Parkway, however, solved the problem for this 
year. Although but a portion of it has been completed, it is over 
that section of the course that the chief danger would arise 
and that is protected from end to end by a high wire fence. 
The militia protection will be afforded by Thomas Francis 
Meahers' Irish Brigade, a corps made up largely of veterans, 
who saw service in the Spanish war, and had its first service in 
the war of the Secession. In its ranks are many trained athletes. 
They will co-operate with the Pinkerton men, and Nassau coun- 
ty deputies, the soldiers being detailed more particularly at turns 
and in places where the greatest crowds 
are sure to congregate. 

That Dream of an Autoway. 

That nine miles of cement parkway will 
be included in the 2345-mile circuit, over 
which this year's Vanderbilt Cup race will 
be run, marks a new era in automobile 
road racing, the entire fulfillment of 
which will come with the completion of 
the entire 60 miles stretch of the Long 
Island Motor Parkway next season. The 
great American classic next year will be 
run over a speedway exclusively con- 
structed for automobile traffic without 
speed limitations. 

Almost since the birth of the motor car 
there has been a dream of such an auto- 
mobile roadway. For nearly a decade 
there had appeared in print "fairy tales 
of the projected building of such a great 
speedway at the gates of the metropolis- 
It was for the American Automobile 
Association, however, to take the initia- 
tive step toward the realization of *ni» 
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. On October 6, two days before the last Vanderbilt Cup 
he directors of the national body passed resolutions direct- 
e president of the association to appoint "a committee of 

to consider various propositions to conduct automobile 
on especially reserved rightdkof way, and, in view of the 
ility of conducting the elimination race for 1907, to in- 

the committee to at once carefully consider such propo- 
1 as may be submitted before referring them to the full 

of Directors." 

liam K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Jefferson deMont Thompson, 
l R. Pardington, the committee appointed by President 
kiss, considered propositions made for speedways in the 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. The com- 
did not let grass grow under their feet, for on October 
:re was a conference of wealthy Long Island property 
s at the Lawyers' Club, the outcome of which was the 
ay proposition. Assurances of financial support came so 
itly, not only from Long Island, bat from automobile 



being completed in ample time for the preliminary practice for 
the novel combination sweepstakes, run over the full Vanderbilt 
course on October 11, resulting in the winner of the principal 
race proving the speed qualities of the new course by setting up 
a new American road record, supplanting by a big margin the 
former figures established first by Heath, then by Hemery, and 
closely approached by Wagner in the last contest. 

Cars Are Practicing Daily. 

Following the drawing of the position numbers last week 
daylight practice over the course began. A large majority of 
the entrants were easily able to show laps running from 21 to 23 
minutes. But one accident marred the tryouts. Emil Strieker 
on Sunday last was rounding the Jericho turn at high speed in 
Robert Graves' Mercedes, when a tire b.lew out. The car 
dashed through a fence, throwing out Strieker and his me- 
chanic, Arthur Murray. Both members of the crew were taken 
to the Nassau County Hospital at Mineola. Strieker, who was 




George Roberfon and No. 16 Locomobile, a Likely Comblnatlon-De.lo.ner A. L. Rlker In the Background on the Right. 



i as well, that on December 18, 1906, the Long Island 
Parkway was incorporated with a capital of $2,500,000. 
; months of persistent hustling and diplomatic effort to 
right of way followed. Success was finally attained, 
ne 6 of the present year work was begun with appro- 
naugural ceremonies near Central Park station, and rapid 
icient constructive work resulted in the present stretch 



badly bruised, is confident of being able to drive in the race. 
Murray, however, was more seriously injured, having sustained 
concussion of the brain. The car escaped with a broken rim and 
hood, and was soon repaired and will start Saturday. 

The weighing-in of the cars took place at Gray's scales at 
Garden City yesterday. Several cars were over weight and 
found it necessary to reduce in order to make 2,644.8 pounds. 



DETAILS OF THE NINETEEN CARS ENTERED FOR THE FOURTH RACE FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP. 



CAR- 
3M0BILE. . 

.CEDES. .. . 
DWICK... 
CEDES.. 

TA 

~" ON... 



SHKISS...,. 

HER 

B :. 

HAS ' 

M ' 

SESON ... 
{MOBILE . . . 

MJLT 

CEDES 

HAS 

£ 



H.P. 
120 
40 
120 
90 
120 
60 
60 
80 
120 
96 
60 
115 
85 
85. 
120 
115 
120 
115 
40 



Country Entrant 

America Locomobile Co 

America Knox Auto Co. ...... 

Germany Robert Graves 

America Chadwick Eng. Works 

Germany W. K. Vanderbilt. .Ir.. 

Italy Clarence V. Brokaw. . 

America Matheson M. C. Co — 

America E. R. Thomas Co . . 

France Hotchkiss Import Co . 

Prance H. Payne Whitney. . . 

America Cordner & Flinn 

America E. R. Thomas Co 

America Thomas Williams 

S America Matheson M. C. Co 

America Locomobile Co 

France Paul LaCroix 

Germany Foxhall Keene 

America E. R. Thomas Co 

America Knox Auto Co 



Driver Cyls. 

Florida 4 

Dennison .... 4 

Strieker 4 

Haupt 6 

Luttgen 4 

Lytle. ... 
Ryall. . . . 



Kilpatrick. 
Pouget .... 
Patschke. . . 
Salzman . . . 
Williams. . . 
Chevrolet. . 
Robertson . 

Strang 

Keene 

Gill 

Bourque. . . 



TK 
5H 
6.68 
S 

4.68 
5.7 



7 

6.39 
4.99 
6H 
6 

IK 
IK 
bK 

6.68 

6 '<-« 
4H 



Stroke 
6K 

5.9 



5.7 

6.28 

5.5 

5.S 

SH 

6 

6 

6K 
6 

5.9 
SH 
iK 



Clutch 

Cone 

Three-plate . . . 
Lindsay 



Lindsay 

Multi-disc 

Multi-disc 

Three-plate 

Cone 

Cone 

Cone (cork inserts) . . 

Three-plate 

Helical band 

Multi-disc 

Cone 

Internal Expanding. 

Lindsay 

Three-plate 

Three-plate 



Wheelbase Tires 


110 


Diamond 


106 


Fish 


107 


Michelin 


112 


Michelin 


107 


Michelin 


118 


Michelin 


128 


Diamond 


112 




104 


Michelin 


104 


Michelin 


108 


Diamond 


104 


Michelin 


86 


Michelin 


96 


Michelin 


110 


Michelin 


112 


Michelin 


107 


Michelin 


104 


Michelin 


102 


Fisk 
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The Two Matheson Candidates for Cup Honors. 



Luttgen and Mate Don't Look Like Daredevils. 



WHAT FRANCE WANTS FOR 1909 INTERNATIONAL RULES 



iARIS, Oct. 15. — France wants a maximum bore of 140 milli- 
meters (5-51 inches) for a four-cylinder engine, and a rnini- 
ltn weight of 1,984 pounds as the essential conditions of the 
39 Grand Prix and of all international races held throughout 
; world. It was a foregone conclusion that the 155 millimeter 
le and 1,100 kilos minimum weight would be abandoned after 
is year, for the 1908 season has proved that cars are too fast 
r tires to stand the strain. 

The Sporting Commission's regulations will be submitted to 
e international conference of recognized clubs, to be held in 
iris, October 19, and will doubtless come in for severe criticism, 
.'rmany, Italy, and England being in favor of a reduction to 

0 or even 120 millimeters for the four-cylinder engines. As 
e French delegates have instructions to hold out for the 5 1-2- 
ch limit, the fight is likely to be a keen one. The argument 

the other members of the congress is that with 140 millimeters 
id the reduced weight cars will be as fast as this year, and 
ere will be danger of the tire falsifying the mechanical results. 
When the present rule was formulated at Ostend, Germany 
as in favor of 135 millimeters, while France held out for 160. 

1 a spirit of compromise France came down to 155, the belief 
en being that the reduction would produce a car slightly 
ower than the square motors of 170 and 180 millimeters bore, 
id as Henry Brasier expressed it, "It would be valuable to 
ightly reduce the bore each year and still maintain the same 
/erage speed." The possibilities of long-stroke engines were 
Dt sufficiently realized by the experts, as is proved by the fact 
lat contrary to general expectations, more power was obtained 
ith the restricted bores than with the unlimited engines. With 

bore of 130 millimeters an average long-distance speed of 



nearly 70 miles an hour is possible on a good course, and at 
such a rate of travel tires are near their limits of resistance. It 
is probable France will have to come down to 15s millimeters. 

The question of the changing of wheels will come up for 
discussion at the meeting, with the probable result that this 
departure from standard racing practice will be allowed. The 
question was brought forward prominently last year, when S. F. 
Edge asked to be allowed to use Rudge-Whitworth disraountablc 
wheels. His request was refused, and he thereupon commenced 
an active campaign that was doubtless more profitable than 
winning_the Grand Prix. As the last Grand Prix was largely 
lost to the French by the failure of rims and tires, and as the 
English device allows a reduction in weight of 140 pounds per 
car, it is likely that France will have no objection to the change. 

For voiturettes it has been decided to increase the bore where 
two and four-cylinders are employed. For one-lungers 100 
mil'.imeters remains as the maximum bore. For two-cylinder 
cars the limit of bore has been carried from 78 to 80 millimeters, 
and for four-cylinder engines the maximum Bore will be 65 in 
place of 62 millimeters. This, however, will not affect the 
international conference, . the French voiturette race being con- 
sidered a national affair. 

What the International Committee Will Recommend. 

Paris, Oct. 20.— At a meeting to-day of the racing committee 
of the International Association of Recognized Automobile Clubs 
it was decided to recommend that the rules for high speed 
racing in 1909 limit the cars to a minimum weight of 9°° 
grams (1,984 pounds) with a cylinder bore of 133 mil'imcters 
(5.23 inches) limitations. 




Dennlson (Knox) Changing a Demountable Rim. 




Robert Graves's Mercedes After Its Sunday Ac* 
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USE OF THE FARM TRACTOR IN FRANCE 

By W. F. BRADLEY. 



RGES, France, Oct. 15.— Central France, the most highly 
:veloped agricultural district of the world, has been se- 
ts the spot for the first International Agricultural Motor 
ion. But though this is a country where the land is made 
uce its maximum, it is not one in which mechanical aids to 
ture have been most highly developed. Thus, when the 
ition for mechanical means of plowing was commenced, 
ee machines which lined up in front of the judges were 
ively from Chicago, Bedfordshire, England, and Paris. 
1 the International Harvester Company's machines are 
aid articles in France, the American tractor is a new fea- 
ld as such was watched with considerable interest. The 
Ivel machine is one which has made itself known in the 
> and foreign countries during the last three or four years, 
: French Castelin is practically a new comer. The method 
ation on both the American and British appliance was for 



stroke. First connection with the transmission gear is a leather- 
faced cone clutch, the gear being reduced twice before drive is 
finally taken to rear axle by a single chain. Though water cooled, 
the engine has no radiator, the necessary amount of water being 
carried in a large tank at the rear of the machine and circula- 
tion assured by thermo-syphon. The road wheels are all metallic, 
the two rear ones taking the drive, and the single front one being 
steering. When used across country, transverse ribs are attached 
to the face of each of the rear wheels, being detached when run- 
ning on macadam roads. 

The Castelin tractor has a single-cylinder vertical De Dion 
motor as its power producer, the bore and stroke being 4 3-10 x 
5 1-10 inches. The engine is water cooled, has automatic inlet, 
mechanical exhaust, and ignition by storage batteries. Power is 
transmitted to the front wheels by means of a low-reducing 
gear, a countershaft and side chains. The rear wheels are 




International Harvester Tractor in Actual service. The Ivel Tractor Doing Some Real Practical Work. 



ctor to pass over the 
with a plow in the rear, 
n operating the tractor 
5ther looking after the 
The French machine re- 
stationary, dragging its 
irough the ground by 
)f a couple of winding 
a fixed point, a pulley, 
eel cable. 

ree machines were put 
practical tests on a 
.d divided off into equal 
e award of the judges 
ade on the speed with 
e work is done, is rcg- 
uid economy of opera- 
o report has yet been 

t it is evident that the prize distribution will be between 
sher and the Yankee only. 

iternational Harvester Company's tractor consists of a 
Under horizontal engine, mounted on a four-wheel car- 
he engine is of the long-stroke stationary type, with two 
rtieels, and a modified form of water tank forward, the 

leaving the engine being sprayed through a fine wire 
*en, then collected in a tank below. The valves are in 

the exhaust only being mechanically operated, and the 
ntrolled by a governor operating on the exhaust lift, 
el machine is a compact three wheeler, having as its 
uit a double opposed engine of 6 x 6 inches bore and 




Castelin Tractor Coping with a Wire Cable. 



steering, with control by tiller. 
For stationary work, the drive 
is taken in a similar manner 
from a separate countershaft 
bearing small pinions to the 
drumshaft by means of side 
chains. When required for 
plowing, the tractor is immo- 
bilized by dropping down a 
powerful strut and fixing in 
the ground a couple of posts 
between which is laid a chain 
to carry the pulley, around 
which the cable runs. The 
practical operation is the 
simple one of setting the wind- 
ing drums in operation and 
drawing the plow through the 
ground, one man remaining in charge of it, while another occu- 
pies himself with the engine. 

Although interesting comparisons could be made by watching 
the three machines at work together in one field, it was impos- 
sible to arrive at very definite conclusions without detail figures 
of cost of operation in each case. The French tractor, having 
the lowest power and the lowest initial cost, would at first sight 
appear to be the most economical, but, as the tests showed on 
rough ground, the cable had difficulty in performing what was 
accomplished easily by the two hauling tractors. 

After the plowing tests the tractors were invited to operate a 
reaper, which task was very successfully accomplished by both 
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he Ivel and the International Harvester machine; the Castelin 
id not take part in this. Finally, by means of belt connection, 
he three tractors were put to stationary engine work; driving 
arious types of farm machines. 

The feature of the exhibition held for one week in the town 
f Bourges was the number of stationary engines of various 
vpcs operating threshers, grinding mills, choppers, churns, saws, 
tc. Single cylinder machines of both horizontal and vertical 
ype were in the immense majority, and varied in power from 1 
0 30 horsepower. Gasoline was practically the only fuel used, 
he alcohol section, which it was expected would be important, 



failing to attract entries; steam was unrepresented, with the ex- 
ception of one English tractor. Single cylinder engines, vertical 
type, with mechanically operated valves and high-tension magneto, 
mounted on a light carriage with two wheels, were shown in 
numbers, generally linked up with a water pump, or provided ith 
pulley for belt connection to various machinery. It is in this di- 
rection that the greatest opening for the introduction of internal 
combustion motors to agriculture in France is likely to be found. 

During the exhibition lectures were given by experts on the ap- 
plication of motors to farming, comparative costs supplied, and 
general pioneer work undertaken. 



300D RESULTS OBTAINED WITH VARIOUS FUELS IN FRENCH TEST 



r>ARIS, Oct. 15.— Gasoline is not the only fuel on which auto- 
1 mobiles can be run economically, as is proved by the taxicab 
ind delivery vehicle competition which has just taken place in the 
leighborhood of Paris. The competitors were given a difficult 
:ourse in the vicinity of the capital to be covered each day, 
[iving a daily distance of 76 miles. Sixty per cent, of the course 
vas over rought paving stones such as the environs of Paris 
done can provide; 30 per cent, was over bad macadam; the 
est of the course was good going. Hills, with a maximum 
;rade of 12 per cent., tested the climbing abilities of the cars. 

Gasoline, White Spirit, carburated alcohol, benzol, and any 
fuel the competitor desired had to be used on five successive 
lays. Before each fuel test the vehicles went over the course 
vith the fuel they were to use on the following day, but without 
my other control than that of a time schedule. This allowed 
hem to make the necessary adjustments and tune up the car- 
jureter for the fuel test, all the work being done by the driver 
>nly, no mechanics being allowed on the cars. 

The annexed table tells the story of the competition, the chief 
feature of which was the good results obtained on various 
[uels and the small amount of fuel used. There were no me- 
manical defects except on a Cottereau, which overheated, was 
supplied too suddenly with cold water, and cracked a water 
jacket. The vehicles engaged consisted of a couple of single- 
blinder De Dions of 100 by 120 bore and stroke, one having an 
hotel omnibus body and the other a closed delivery van, both 
oaded with sacks of sand; Unic had a four-cylinder 12-horse- 
jower hotel 'bus and a similar chassis with a delivery body; 
"ottereau had a four-cylinder cab, 85 by 105 bore and stroke; 
ind a three-cylinder engine, which failed to finish; Vinot had a 
io by 110 four-cylinder taxicab; Bayard-Clement had a couple 
jf two-cylinder chassis, 83 by no bore and stroke, developing 
[O-horsepower, the one carrying a taxicab body, the other a 
:losed delivery van. In each case the full load was carried in 
he shape of ballast, and interior dimensions were demanded for 
ill delivery vehicles. The following table shows the comparative 



consumptions with the four different fuels employed. It is 
worth noting that the circuit was the same for each test, the 
roads always dry, and the weather fine from beginning to end. 



Fuel Consumed, 
miles. 



76 



z 

dd "O fcJ.'O (X 10 

£ I § N m » _-• 
I I £ * a* i* %* |" f 

> opq « S o 1 " p <! n 

1 De Dion - Bouton j 

■bus 1 100x120 8-B 4,890 3.04 2.63 3.30 2.60 

2 Unlc 'bus 4 76x119 12V14 4,386 2.63 2.48 2.92 2.17 

3 Cottereau taxicab 4 85x106 16. 3,638 3.62 3.16 3.47 3.22 

4 Vinot-Degulngand 

taxicab 4 80x110 12-16 3,119 2.56 2.62 2.89 2.20 

5 Unlc taxicab ... 4 76x110 12-14 2,976 2.29 2.17 3.01 1.84 

6 Bayard-Clement 

taxicab 2 85x120 10 2,436 2.05 1.79 2.17 1.65 

7 Demeester deliv- 

ery van 4 72x80 10 2.050 2.99 2.18 2.43 1.70 

10 Unlc delivery van 4 76x110 12-14 4,250 2.40 2.39 2.69 2.0,1 

11 De Dion - Bouton „ „„ 

delivery van .. 1 100x120 8-9 6,622 4.04 3.62 3.60 2.86 

12 Cottereau deliv- 

ery van 3 86x105 10 4,772 6.87 Retired. 

13 Bayard - Clement 

delivery van .. . 2 85x120 10 3.042 1.96 1.98 2.21 1.81 

With one exception the carbureters were not changed for the 
tests with different fuels, the drivers merely changing the floats 
and in some cases putting in different nozzles. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in starting up cold on alcohol, but once going 
the engines ran well and seemed to develop as much power as 
with the other fuels. The slight difference in time at the various 
controls shows that the engines were not disadvantaged by the 
frequent changes of fuel. Final awards will be made on a 
price basis only, the car in each class having the lowest ex- 
penditure for fuel being the winner. Owing to the small number 
of entries in the various classes the competitors are grouped 
in the accompanying table. 



JACOB'S LADDER TO HAVE AN IMPROVED ROADWAY 



BOSTON, Oct. 19. — One of the most important contracts for 
State road, in the opinion of autoists, ever given out by the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission, was that which has been 
warded to Joseph F. McCormick, of East Providence, for con- 
ducting a road around the famous Jacob's Ladder grade in the 
3erkshires. The contract involves an expenditure of $37,352, 
ind by its terms requires that the new road shall be completed 
>y August IS, 1909. To do the work within the time limit the 
:ontractor will have to use a double force all the time. He has 
ilready begun getting the materials on the ground and intends 
o make a big start this fall. 

Jacob's Ladder, with a maximum grade of 16 per cent., lies 
>n the most direct route between Lenox, Pittsfield and the 
vestern towns and Springfield and other places in the central 
ind eastern part of the State. It can only be avoided by a long 



detour over poor roads and ever since automobiles came into 
use has been one of the most troublesome grades in the State. 
Incidentally Jacob's Ladder has been a gold mine for the farm- 
ers in the neighborhood, as they have earned good pay hauling 
automobiles over the hill. 

The new State road will have a maximum grade of 6-3<> 
per cent. It will start at the end of the State road in Chester, 
and for some distance will be built on the site of the present 
highway, three new concrete bridges being a part of the con- 
tract. After a stretch of new road on the old site, the route 
will swing northward, paralleling the present road, but with 
easier grades. It will then return to the present right of way 
and follow it to near the base of Jacob's Ladder. From there 
another detour will be made of about 6,500 feet around the hill. 
The contract calls for the construction of 3 1-2 miles of road. 
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C. G. Bleasdale and Hit Maxwell, a Perfect Scorer. 



Perfect Score Thomas Light "Six," Geo. S perry Driving. 



FOUR ADJUDGED PERFECT IN CLEVELAND TEST 



/ELAND, Oct. 17. — The most successful endurance con- 
st ever held under the auspices and direction of the 
nd Automobile Club came to a close in this city last 
with four cars out of the original nine starters- having 
cores. 

committee in charge had some mighty hard points to 
At first brush the Maxwell four-cylinder roadster, 
by C. G. Bleasdale, was given the only perfect score, 
:r three hours' consideration, and having had a number of 
ficials, entrants, and drivers on the carpet, the Garford 
car driven by E. E. Ernest, C. S. Carris' Franklin, and 
v Thomas light six, handled by George Sperry, were de- 
to have perfect records. This decision was not arrived 
I very late last night, the chairman of the contest com- 
W. F. Bonnell, being called from his home to reconsider 
;inal decision. 

1 the third day's work had been finished, and D. E. Bee- 
f Chicago, was examining the cars, it was found that the 
of the Garford touring car, A. R. Davis, secretary of 
ford company, had been told that if he would enter at 
e hour, it being the afternoon before the start, his car 
lot have to take the brake test. His machine was brand 
ken off the salesroom floor, and was admittedly not in 
n for such a contest. With the knowledge that he 
lot be penalized for loose brakes, his car went in, com- 
)ugh perfectly. Driver Ernest, when ordered to take 
<e test, refused to do so, and 'phoned for Davis to 

the examination. Upon arrival Davis told his side of 
r, but the technical examiners could not remit the test, 

is then stood for it, the car going too far on the foot 



test. Davis later appeared before the committee and clearly 
stated his side of the case, also declining to protest the decision 
in case his car was penalized, as he did not wish to make 
trouble for the local club. Under the circumstances, and upon 
the recommendation of Mr. Beecroft, the brake test was not 
counted at all. This allowed the Garford and Thomas to have 
perfect scores, the latter car having originally suffered a penal- 
ization of five points on the hand brake test. 

The Franklin's case was very queer. It appeared that the 
car ran many miles out the right way owing to wrong con- 
fetti marking, and, being compelled to "beat it" at a fast clip, 
ran out of oil. This gave the car a penalty of twelve points on 
the second day. After the contest was over, however, it was 
found that many observers had been lax, and that oil had been 
used in other cars in violation of the rules without having 
been noted. The drivers afterwards admitted this, claiming 
that, owing to the lateness of their entry, they had not studied 
the rules carefully. It would have been impossible to penalize 
all cars, owing to lack of clear information, and had the Frank- 
lin penalty stood, it would have been manifestly unjust to that 
one car. Consequently Chairman Bonnell gave the Franklin a 
clean score under the circumstances. 

The run was a most severe one for several reasons. In the 
first place the schedule called for a straight twenty miles an 
hour, with an average daily distance of 157 miles, and four 
controls each day, the object of which will be explained later. 
This meant that the cars could keep ahead of their schedule 
but a few miles, for whatever they gained would be quickly lost, 
as they had to wait to allow the schedules to catch up. Com- 
bine this with a twenty mile average on the last portion of the 




S. Carrl* "Beating 11" In Clean Score Franklin. 



E. E. Ernest's Garford "30"— Another Clean Scorer. 
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day's running, which took the cars through the streets of Cleve- 
land when the traffic was the densest, and one can gain an idea 
of the speed required. 

The perfect scores commenced to go by the board the first 
day, when a loosened screw in the coil box of the Stoddard- 
Dayton caused trouble. Driver Moore broke both his bonnet 
and battery box seals before locating the trouble in the coil, 
and suffered a penalty of 53 points. All the other machines ran 
into the control that night with nary a penalty, but early the 
next day the severe pace commenced to tell. 

The first car to get into trouble was the steady little Chalmers 
"30." The motor died, and from its actions Driver Stickney 
went after his spark plugs, changing them, the trouble then be- 
ing found to be' dead batteries. Being unable to locate an extra 
set in the car, Stickney telephoned ahead to Chagrin Falls, and 
after waiting a half hour, one of the passengers found some 
tucked away under one of the seats. Stickney hurriedly wired 
them up, and a few minutes later was tearing along. Incident- 
ally, he passed the relief car from Chagrin Falls at such a fast 
clip that he was not recognized. His car was penalized, of 
course, for breaking the seals and work done, but he might 




Oldfleld Carrying the Officials In the Stearns "Six." 

have made up his lost running time had it not been for the fact 
that the short controls prevented. As it was, he drew 209 
points. 

Then Wedler's Garford roadster, the only amateur entry, 
found trouble, the radiator springing a leak which necessitated 
refilling twice. This penalized him 14 points. 

Johnson's Jackson was the next to suffer, breaking a main 
bearing just out of Youngstown. This put the car down and 
out, and at the end of the second day left the Garford tour- 
ing car, Thomas light six, Maxwell and Chalmers "40" fighting 
for honors with clean scores, the Franklin having drawn the 
penalty which was afterward removed. 

Early the next morning the Chalmers "40" went out, the fan 
breaking and tearing a hole in the radiator. Driver Emerson 
could have continued without the fan, but he was unable to 
plug the radiator leak. Nothing else was penalized that day, 
the cars coming through to the examination in splendid shape, 
surprising even Examiner Beecroft. In fact, after Carefully 
looking over every machine as to wheels, axles, springs, mo- 
tors, clutches, fans, bearings, differentials, mufflers, steering 
mechanism, transmissions, ignition systems, etc., only one lone 
car was found to have the slightest trouble, the amateur Gar- 
ford, which, by the way, was entered at the last moment with- 
out preparation, having the front wheels sprung one-quarter 
of an inch. Everything else was ship-shape throughout on all 
the machines, and the condition of the springs after the many 
hard bumps was universally commended. Not one had sagged 
a quarter of an inch. 

Then came the committee meeting Friday night, and the 
changing of penalties, as noted above. 

The only trouble with the entire event was the fact that it 
was really gotten up at the last moment six of the nine en- 



tries coming in the day before the start. Then, too, the confetti 
was sprinkled by a man who knew nothing about such work, 
and was carried in a competing car. Aside from this, the 
contest was handled in a brisk, snappy manner, and plans are 
even now being made to repeat it in the future. 

The event just finished introduces to the trade a new figure-; 
W. B. Bonnell, next president of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club. This was the first event ever handled by Mr. Bonnell, 
and although handicapped by the work of some of the club 
officials, he swung the contest with admirable vigor. 

To D. E. Beecroft, vice-chairman of the Technical Board of 
the A. A. A., is due the credit of making the contest a real 
event when everything looked black. At the conclusion ot 
his work Friday evening he was given a real ovation by the 
crowd in the club rooms, and a motion to ask him to assist him 
in the next run brought a hearty assenting vote. 

Of secondary consideration in the minds of the contestants, 
but of considerable import to the Automobile Club officers, was 
the "speaking" feature of this run. An effort, quite successful, 
was made to interest the farmers in this contest, and to bring 
home to them in a forcible manner the best way to secure good 
roads throughout the State. Barney Oldfleld, with his six- 
cylinder Stearns racer, carried a number of well-known Cleve- 
land citizens along, who made addresses at the short controls to 
the farmers who had previously been notified of their comitig. 
At thesi' controls every car was held for ten minutes, and as a 
result, fcy the time the speaking commenced anywhere from 
three to nine cars, dust covered and showing the strains of 
travel, were lined up. A crowd was naturally drawn, then the 
speakef? introduced the subject of good roads, the best way to 
secure appropriations for this purpose, etc. But, be it related, 
the speaker generally made one mistake, for Barney Oldfleld 
was introduced, and the fact that he had his racing car along 
was mentioned'. Whereupon Barney seemed to rivet the greater 
share of the farmers' attention upon himself and car. 

Followirg is the summary of the run: 
No. ' Car! Driver. H.P. Cyls. Score. 

8. Maxwell C. G. Bleaadale 28 4 1.000 

6. Thomas George Sperry 40 6 1.000 

7. Garford E. E. Ernest SO 4 l.poo 

3. Franklin C. S. Carrls 28 4 1.JJJ 

2. Garford C. R. Wedler 30 4 »« 

1. Stoddard-Dayton H. S. Moore 46 4 

12. Chalmers-Detroit 30 ....J. H. Stickney 30 4 7" 

4. Chalmers-Detroit 40 ....Sam Emerson ... 40 4 

9. Jaefeaon .Grant Johnson 40 4 



PHILADELPHIA NOW WANTS ANNUAL RACE. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 19.— Since the phenomenal success scored 
by the Quaker City Motor Club with its 200-mile Founders' 
Week race little else has been talked of here. Some of the more 
enthusiastic of the Quakers are even talking of putting on a 
24-hour race in November, but there is a division of sentiment 
over this scheme, and it will likely be abandoned for the reason 
that November weather is not suitable for an all-night grind 
and that a profitable "gate" is improbable. 

The city fathers are so enamored of the thrilling wind-up the 
Q. C. M. C. furnished them for the Founders' Week program 
that when sounded on a proposition to make such a race an 
annual fixture in Fairmount Park every man-Jack of them 
acquiesced and said that it would be a good thing to advertise 
the city. 

The "consistency cup" for regularity of running throughout 
the contest was awarded to the Acme, driven by Patshke, which 
was the cup for second place. 

Last Wednesday a committee of inspection from the Fair- 
mount Park Commission went over the course and found that 
in two working days it had been restored to its former condi- 
tion; in fact, it is in better shape, for while many other of the 
park roads were inordinately dusty as a result of the dry 
weather, those roads forming the 7.8 mile course were clean and 
smooth. The $2,500 bond put up by the club to guarantee re- 
pairs will be returned less than $500 shy. The $25,000 bond put 
up to make the city safe, in event of suits instituted for injuries 
from accidents, will be returned intact. 
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THE UTILITY OF AUTOMOBILE CLUTCHES 

Bv THOS. J. FAY. E. E.. Prbsidbnt Soc.btv o. Automobile EnoiK bb RS 




A fes^,? cis-assa, band 



THERE are very few clutches of the type involving the ex 
1 panding band and, as a rule, they are not so good as to 
warrant their use. The mechanism required to move the shoes is 
complex and centnfuga force is bound to play an undesirable 
part If the shoes are of manganese bronze with cork inserts, as 
m Fig. 3, the surfaces will hold to the work to a marvelous ex- 
tent, prodded the mechanism is such as to serve for the clutch- 
ing function to ,an, ade- 
quate degree. ' Co ire 
clutches of the conven- 
tional sort were once so 
prevalent as to lead one to 
the conclusion that they 
were the permanent stand- 
ard. Fortunately, there is 
no such thing as a stand- 
ard, excepting in so far 
as principles must hold 
throughout the designs. 

The earlier cone clutches 
were faced with leather, 
riveted onto the periphery, 
without any means of pro- 
viding for evenness of 
did not «rv» ft, ,. contact. The leather thus 

Drove™ , PUrP ° Se We "' and the nex ' important im- 

KT witTa y way 7 flat s,ed springs Under the 

acing, with a view of pressing the leather into contact 
ImeTade *~ "** ™*™e. TW 

Sv^Tt,,!?!, C ' UtC < heS P ° SSible - For a «™ »fter this 

cdo' but th H ^ ' f , C ° ne C ' UtCheS W£re the ac « e o« P^- 
S re^ld ,f P !° n 7 C ° rk inSertS pr0trudin * through the 
inserts if n , the J cIutches f " "lore stable and lasting. Cork 

suffident surface ' ™^ wen 

S erts g lo 4 cated° W a S " ' eat u her - fa ? ed clutch, with the cork in- 

ence tes t * KU " tyPe in genera1 ' since the °^ di ««- 
Z 0 Z ai appllcatIon ° f the ~rk, in which event the sec- 

P^jecLe -w" SP ; def mUSt be provided with inwa ^ d 'y 
the co k f w th eS l' n W ? Ch the h0kS may be driUed to tak * 
weirtt if ,Z ■ the CO f k mSertS there is a sl * ht ''""ease of 

S L L ST ls - us , ed a ? weU - on the other hand ' «»* 

i is? , W ^ ht ; S ° Wer f0r the cork insert c ° n < clutch 
ciaHy f we d jeather facing is used. Leather is heavy, espe- 

lu ch s notT t r th3t thC re < uire ™"' ^ the average cone 

in ntd that th/. T ^ R mUSt a,S0 be borne 

« m 1«1 h f • V* thC eXtreme radius ' where wei * ht 

the perform^ 1 am enabIed t0 ° ff « so ™ d *ta of 

« er„ v Tr Ce ° f C °? in dutch Service ' which data pro- 
Pr^ess 0 ll 0n,Pany , f ° r the PUn,0Se 0f aidin * de *»« in «» 
for b ake 2 P 1°* '° ClaSS of work of the sub icct and 
rake shoes such as are used in automobile and other work. 

steel wfth^Ti Pr - SSUre 3nd e( J uivalent Miction of cork on 

*« 0 putedtr*"' the J: 0 , rk beinfr inserted in cast iron 

spectin e t ^ 7 ^ aent thickness - As will be seen by in- 

pressure i, f^T? is ab °« 80 pounds, if some 500 pounds 
^ Z PPl !f d - 11 Wi " also be see " '»at 20 corks in a 
friction TK.™ V* Same P ressur C just about doubles the 
The sain, ' $ ^ '° Saying that the c,utch ability is double, 
various LmZ* ° r /- hart sh ° WS a variet y of Possibilities, using 

not d .W ! ' nSertS ' and h Sh ° WS th3t the resistance ! * 
Pven pre^re xl" °" <0 " Umber ° f inserts ' considering a 
pressure. The exact test as reported by Prof. John R. 



Nichols, of Harvard, is worthy of note, in that it gives more ex 

ZSTiSS can be taken , from a chart - altb ^ b * ™£ 

in^aSor " ^ ™« 

TABLE OF PRESSURE AND FRICTION OF CORK INSERTS 
t^.* x, PLATE NUMBERS USED IN THE TEST 
^ W ^ »8Ji» -&gT No. S-30 |^ 

RESULTANT FRICTIONAL RESISTANCE IN POuWs. 



60 
100 
150 
200 
250 
S00 
250 
400 
450 
BOO 
550 



7.5 
15 
22.5 
30 
38 
45 
63 
60 



17.5 

35 

53 

63 

70 

77 

85 

92 

99 
106 
113 



17.5 

35 

53 

70 

85 

94 
101 
109 
117 
124 
132 



17.6 
36 
63 
70 
88 
106 
117 
126 
133 
141 
149 



17.6 
36 
63 
70 
88 
106 
122 
131 
139 
148 
156 



17.6 

36 

53 

70 

88 
105 
123 
141 
169 
176 



The corks, one inch in diameter in holes (put in wet under 
pressure), were in plates of cast-iron five inches wide by ten 
inches long, and were smoothed down to a uniform bearing 
arid pressed against a clean dry steel surface; the cast-iron 
plates were X inch thick. The resistance offered was that of 
the plates with cork inserts considering the loads in pounds as 
given at. a low speed. The consequences of a high velocity was 
not lieri taken into account. This is not necessary to consider 
in ascertaining the coefficient of friction, although it may be 
well to keep the difference in the mind's eye, against the time 
when the conditions to be met, in any given case, may introduce 
a variable. 

The question will natu- 
rally arise as to how much 
of the friction is due to 
cork, as against other ma- 
terials, such as dissimilar 
metals in contact with each 
other. This is a matter 
that can be disposed of if 
tests of the dissimilar 
metals are taken. The fol- 
lowing tabulation will show 
the results of metal to 
metal contact, under the 
same conditions and by the 
same authority, made at 
the same time and place. 
The test then should bear 
a close relation. It will, 
of course, be well to keep 
before the mind's eye, the 
fact that the tests are as- 
sociated with the accu- 
racy, naturally expected, 
of a laboratory of some 
pretensions. 




Fig. 4— Leather-faced cone clutch 
with cork inserts around the periph- 
ery of facings of the male member. 



PRESSURE AND FRICTION METAL TO METAL CONTACT. 

Load Cast Iron on Cast Iron on Bronze on 



In 

Pounds. 



Cast Iron. Steel. Cast iron" 
RESULTANT FRICTIONAL RESISTANCE IN 
POUNDS. 

8.1 7.6 7 

16.2 16 14 

24 3 22.5 21 

32.4 30 28 

40.6 38 35 

48.6 46 42 

66.7 63 49 

64.8 60 66 

72.9 68 68 
81 76 70 
»9 83 77 

The tests as above indicated for metal to metal contact were 

made on plates ten inches long by five inches wide, with polished 



60 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
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urfaces, free of any foreign substance. The area of the plates 
hen was 10 X 5 = 5<> sq. in., and for 500 pounds the pressure 
er square inch was : 



500 



P = ■ 



■ = 10 = pounds per square inch. 



SO 

It is plain to be seen that differences in metals influence the 
riction, but it is equally plain that cork increases the friction 
■ery greatly indeed, in comparison with metal to metal, no 
natter what metals are used. If the coefficient of friction is 
aken as the resistance divided by the pressure, then the coeffi- 
ient for bronze on cast; iron may ;be"taken as : 



70 



• = 0.14. 



/ = • 
500 

On the other hand, if cork inserts are used in the bronze 
dates on a basis of 20 per cent cork surface, the coefficient of 
"riction will be : 

131 

/ = = 0.262. 

Soo 

These relative results are of no great value, because they do 
lot take into account practical conditions that cannot be avoided, 
[n practice, oil will furnish a slippery surface in the case of the 
netal to metal contact, and unless the pressure is very, high the 
slippery surface cannot be eliminated. On the other hand, the 
»rk coefficient of friction does not seem to be affected by the 
Dil film to any marked degree, and high pressures are not required 
bo get rid of the slippery surface. The life of the members will 
be far longer if the pressure is low, and with cork the life can 
je prolonged because the pressure can be low, even if oil does 




AM *RJ J» J» MO 4S0 soo 

*;f^t»ri Surfaces —lbs. 

Fig. 6— Chart or cork Inserts, showing friction and pressure. 



get on to the surfaces, and in an automobile it is almost im- 
possible to keep it off. 

If, however, a clutch is designed for metal to metal contact, 
involving enormous pressures, it will not be very practical to 
insert cork as a final act of defense, because the conditions will 
not be the best for cork. Failures oftentimes result because 
the conditions that are necessary under certain circumstances are 
impressed into service under a change in the nature of the re- 
quirements. In the use of cork inserts there are two fundamental 
conditions to be taken into account, i.e., 
(o) When the pressure is not so high as to cause the metal to 
contact The time when cork is in contact with metal. 
(6) When the pressure is so great as to compress the cork 

enough to indicate metal to metal contact 
If the pressure is applied directly, as in the case of the loaded 
flat plate bearing upon a "platen," for the purpose of ascertaining 
the coefficient of friction, the resistance wiU be equal to the load 
in pounds, multiplied by the coefficient of friction in any given 
case, but if the pressure is increased enough to compress the 
cork and enable the metals to contact and to press on each other, 
there will be an added resistance which may be determined as 
follows : 

R = f 1V + N A (K — a), 
where R = resistance to motion in pounds ; 
W = total load on plate in pounds ; 
/ = coefficient of friction of the metals used ; 
A = total area of the plate in square inches ; 
K : = area of the cork in per cent, of A; 
N = a constant, depending upon the nature of the ma- 
terials and the prevailing conditions ; 
a = another constant. 
This formula, devised by Prof. John R. Nichols, was extended 
and applied by him in the manner as follows : 
The first modification of the formula is indicated as follows: 
r — fw + N (K — a). 
where r = the frictional resistance in pounds per square inch; 
m = the pressure in pounds per square inch. 
In a purely engineering sense, the formula is claimed to be 
accurate to a satisfactory degree, even above the critical point. 
The critical point, according to the authority stated, will occur 
as follows: 
For cast Iron: 

When W - 0.7 A (K — 5.6) 
w = 0.7 (JC — 5.6) 

For bronze: 

When W = 0.65 A (K — 54) 

w = 0.66 (K — 5.4) 
According to the complex formulae, the values of R a" d f 
may be found as follows : 

For cast Iron: 

R = 0.16 W + 0.1 18 A {K — 5-6) 
r = 0.16 w + 0.118 (K — S-6) 
For bronze: 

R = 0.14 W + 0.126 A (K — 5.4) 
r = 0.14 to + 0.126 (K — 5-4) . . 

In all of the above cases the cork inserts are, of course, used in 
the cast iron, and in the bronze discs. The cork must be espe- 
cially prepared to correspond with the quality known on the 
market as "Compo," as natural cork does not perform in quite 
the same way. A compact summary of the formula:, taking into 
account the effect of a range of values, is given by the same 
author, as follows : 

For cast Iron (cork) on cast Iron: 
When W is less than 0.7 A (K — 5.6) 

R = 0.33 W 
When W is more than 0.7 A (K — 5.6) 
R = 0.16 W + 0.118 A (K — 5-6) 
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For bronze (cork) on cast Iron: 
When W is less than 0.66 A IK — e^l 
R = 0 . 33 W iA) 

When W is more than 0.66 A (K 54) 

R = 0.14 W = 0.126 A (K — 54) 
For cast Iron (cork) on steel: 
The formulae will be modified as follows: 
R = 0.15 W = 0.124 A (JC — 4.5) 

tk v 7 ° -I . S W + 0124 (K ~ «) 

Jot™ 1 * inV0,Ving 3 r8nge ° f Va,Ues ™* * taken as 
For east Iron (cork) on (tool: 
When W is less than 0.62 A (K — az\ 
R = 0.3s W ' 
When W is more than 0.62 A (K — 4.5) 
* = 0.15 W + 0.126 A (K — 4.5) 

of Ha™? W °„ rk h3 u tHe SanCti0n of Prof - Ira N - Hollis, also 
The Hm- ' whos « su P er vision the tests were conducted. 
The deductions are much more complete and reasonable than 
usually can be attached to tests of this sort. They apply in 

^ZoZT^t?™^™ thSy WWe '^"ed with 
are o7 a J, au t°mob,le, whereas the tests generally available 

tract a T tak ' ng thC autora «» bik **> account, or of so 

u \ U. as - not to . directly app,y - Prof - Nich °fe <=<»»- 

™™ a USC m Spacing cork inserts with ■ view to fixing 

sdd ^ PerCemage °J tHe t0tal SUrface that th < cork insert! 
should occupy on a basis of quick and accurate results. The 
table ,s glV en here without modification. As will be observed 

3re pre8Sed int ° hoI «. or sockets. 
facT thl / ° Pp0rt 1 unit y affords . * "ay be well to mention the 

« 5 facm n r n ^ S L° f C '^ Ch a0d brake facings is n °w « 
a «v'« J aS ^ St0S ' interwoven *» a "ire mesh in such 

mech^lS f highe T r °f a sbestos and the 

^ call nt l "^ wiU be found to be wifh a 

art dMe«l f [ Y ther W ° rds ' they wi » P robab ly be found to 
clp fSv 1^" great Pre T SSUre than wiU b < case with 
a S V'"'? Pressure. In a twelve-hour non-stop run of 

•SfS^JSLr mountain roads - 

out this clas, „f f 30 °PP° rtunit y was afforded to try 

« i tte ni^. T- g - ° n , brakCS ' a " d 14 seemed t0 the a »*o; 
P-ountdrn^reffr ^ * «"> ™ 

brats werfh,^ ^ j" 10 ' 6 ' ^ «**«*»T. and the 

hard t tod of aS t effeC " ve at tbe e« d * 240 miles of the 
fabric „i W ° rk 38 they Were on «* st art. The ordinary 
a * author f C /r n ° Ut l0ng bef0re the end °' the run, 
re course f^' rUn Whh an ° ther car ov « the 

use of th V * N ' Ch0ls f0rmula would probably apply to the 

" a «n of S ^ " 35 * the COrk ^subject 
the asbestos ' C °" StantS of the formuIa - In the case of 
to an extent uT PnHtae * *« preSSUre can be a PP"e d 

»o« nearTv the ! C ° mpaCt the fiber enough t0 gender 
with the fJbrt meta !. t0 ,. metaI than can be possible 

"f course thl h ther6 " n ° me,aI binder - II is l ™, 

•he total slrfl K PerCen . tage ° f metal wi " be sna11 - relative to 
»rk ^increased b 38 We " th8t the pereentage 

responding Lc rP * Cert3m POi " tS ' d ° eS n0t evolve a cor- 
si °n "orhavir,! ' In ° ther words ' the re is no occa- 

*°rface covered •* Cert3in percentage 01 the total 

c covered by the cork inserts. 

" w » mn ounH- '° '/ a !. her ' red fiber and such m aterials, there 

the SS 5 f ^ e ! CC ; ° n Crit, ' Ca ' P ° int "° r a chang e 
t0 charring as ° fn f °" b ef°re the change in structure due 
material* Zm . of a Skater temperature than the 

s "<i bTrst s ^ I 0 W fl ,thstand - W °° d chars at ab °«t SSO degrees C, 
'ffect of heat ° 3 Vf b ° Ut 600 degrees C Leath er will show 

wiI > change as soon 1?^ ,T' 3 " d thC C ° efficient ° f Mction 
ge as soon as the leather suffers any change in charac- 
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"COMPO'TESTS 
D= Diam.of .Sockets 

5= Gracing 
K-% of CorkTo Total Area 

ter. When leather is subjected to the combined action of pres- 
asaboard^ " '° SeS ^ ^ condition and becomes "as hard 
In this "crusty" condition leather is no longer suitable for 
the purpose, because it will no longer act in the same way The 
leather will not cling to the same extent, or anything like it 
and as a consequence the spring strong enough to do the work 
with the leather in its most receptive state will be too weak 
when the leather becomes hard, unyielding and glossed over Red 
fiber has the ability of wood (it is wood) as long as it lasts 
It does not last long enough, as a rule, in work of an exacting 
character. Wood has long been used in its natural state for 
frictions in brakes and clutches, and it seems to be more durable 
than the fiber. In automobile work wood cannot well be applied 
because of the spinning tendency, if ihe friction member is of 
any great weight, at a distance from the axis of rotation. 
Coefficient of Friction in the Abstract. 
It was said the tests given in connection with the cork inserts 
were at a low speed, such as that due to drawing a flat plate 
over a smooth surface at a low speed. This coefficient does 
not, of necessity, show what would follow were the friction 
members caused to rotate at a high speed. Indeed, there are 
clutches that will not engage at a high speed, and the motor has 
to be slowed down. In general, it is conceded that the laws of 
friction will be different as the materials and the state in which 
they reside are varied. We have to consider, then, the laws as 
follows: (a) the friction of solids; (6) if the solids are un- 
lubncated; O) rolling friction; (d) fluid friction; (?) inter- 
mediate conditions. 

Rolling friction may be stated as the force required to slide 
one body over a relating body, between which bodies rollers or 
spheres are interposed, in some cases to reduce the friction of 
rolling and in other instances to the detriment of the process, 
if, in the latter case, the resistance is desired on a basis of the 
maximum. 

In ball-bearing work, the absence of friction is the quantity 
desired, whereas in clutch work the friction is sought. In 
clutch work, oil interposes a slippery surface and the coefficient 
of friction of the oil is the result. Oil then is not as a roller. 
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Sand or other hard foreign substances might be regarded as disc type in which the discs are submerged in oil. Fluid friction 

here because clutches are not as yet built of ball bearings in velocities at the higher speeds. The drag of the clutch will 

"hrust to such an extent as to engender enough friction to enable then increase enormously with the speed of the motor. 

tl : to perform the clutching function. . «0 If the speed is low, the fr.ct.on w.U be proport.onal to 

Friction of Rest —The force required to start a body sliding the velocity. , 

is cdled the of rest (Kent). This phenomenon re- ( e ) The friction will not be influenced by the generic nature 

quires a Utde eSation in order that it will be the better of the metals in contact. This is to say as long as ,t is flu.d 

understood. When a member is at rest, the oil is squeezed out f ric tion it matters not of what metal the discs may be 

because of the time allowed) and soHd friction is the result (/) The degree of smoothness will .have some beanng bu 

The friction of rest, then, is substantially "solid friction," and c l ut ch discs are never rough enough to have any _ influence son 

instantly the body is caused to rotate oil is picked up and thrust the friction of the fluid. Were they put m rough they would 

into the space, with the result that the friction of the slippery promptly wear smooth. „,„„„,♦!„„,, 

surface is the phenomenon to be noted. In the one case the (g) The resistance (drag of the clutch) w.U be Pr°POrtonal 
coefficient of friction is that of solids on solids, and in the * t o the density of the fluid (oil), and the v.scos,ty of the fluid 

other instance it is the coefficient of friction of the lubricant. w iu a l s0 have a bearing on the performance. 

The Friction of Solids—(a) If the solids are of a fibrous (/,) The unctuousness of the fluid will have bearing _upon he 

nature the friction will probably decrease as the pressure in- performance of the clutch as is ad equately proven from the 

creases The friction will also decrease with increasing speed. f ac t that light grades of cylinder oil will not act well until tney 

The cork insert illustrates this set of conditions adequately, in are charged with their own weight, approximately, ot kerosene, 

that increasing pressure results in a critical point if the pres- The unctuousness of kerosene is almost a minus quantity, wmie 

sure is increased enough to bring about metal to metal contact, the light cylinder oil is of a high value. 

The curve of friction is maintained (as the formula show) (i) The mobility of the oil has a considerable bearing on ne 

because as the friction of the cork tends to diminish under performance of the clutch from the point of view of drag, nine 

pressure the friction of the metal to metal makes up for the oil falls off in density as the temperature increases, it is « o«« 

deficit product and not so desirable for a clutch, for the reason that the 

(6) The friction of non-fibrous materials will be proportional density of the oil will be very marked when the temperature 

to the pressure only (within the limits of abrasion). Here, is very low, as it would be in winter, 

again, is evidence of the fact that a soft, yielding mass is of gome Coe ffi c i ents 0 f Friction, 

considerable advantage, if the mass is backed up in such a way L<athep . (<J<m Morlnh 

as to allow of solid friction at the higher pressures. The reason " .smooth metal °-5 6 

for this lies in the fact that the soft yielding mass will afford «> On ^dry, smooth metal....... ^ 

the maximum resistance at the lower pressures and speeds, while J > „reasv metal 

the later metal to metal contact will introduce the increasing y> ~ n * 0 IS 

resistance with increasing pressures and speeds. I D^c^ressed," 'charVed ieather; on' greasy, 

(c) Increasing hardness is attended with decreasing resist- w UI '> " v . ^ 0.08 

ance. This is adequately illustrated in leather facings when ^ effect^' compr^sfng' and of 'tie* dry 'poUshed' surface ta » 

they become charred and glossy. Hardened steel discs also cond itlon peculiar to the automobile clutch. 

act in the same way. The spring pressure in a clutch will have As ^ fce observed) i ea ,h er furnishes all the conditions be- 
to be greater for hardened steel on steel than it will have to be ^ most satisfactory possible, when it is new and well 
for bronze on steel or bronze on cast iron. applied, to the most abject failure, from the clutch point of 

(d) The limit of abrasion is the limit of ability in clutch work view Nq motorist o{ experience has escaped the two extremes, 
at any rate, and this limit will increase with the hardness and ^ question of the appHed pre ssure is one that probably be- 
toughness of the materials in contact Hardened steel on steel, , tQ leyer systems in so far ^ t h e several modes of applica- 
tion, possesses the virtue of a high limit of abrasion, and can ^ ^ concerned In ^ ma j n> however, it does not seem 
well sustain high pressures. c . desirable to separate the subjects. The foot pressure should not 

Or) If the surfaces are lubricated, it is the friction of the fee sQ ^ as tQ rendfir h impossib i e to use the pedal as a foot 

lubricant that must be taken into account up to the time the rest Qn ^ other hand> fte pressure should not be so great as 

pressure is high enough to expel the lubricant. to make h tiresome t0 press the pedal and hold it down. Forty 

Unlubricated Solid Friction—The behavior of unlubricated s shou , d be ^ ^ right pressure) wit h the clutch open 

solids, caused to slide upon each other, is such as to render the and {he initial ure should> ^ wou ld, be less, 

mistakes of designers fully accounted for. They sometimes use " 

the coefficient of friction, as determined at a low speed, assum- (fo be conmue ) 

ing that it will represent the friction that will obtain at a high __ T __ 

speed. On the contrary, the unlubricated friction will decrease THIS IS WONDERFUL, IF IT IS TRUJ=» 

with increasing speeds, at first rapidly, thereafter less rapidly, This description is from a Chicago daily paper. It is dou 

and ultimately follow no man's law ; in practice, at any rate, ful if even the maker of the car could recognize it : "The tttas 

To be safe is to allow for a fall in the coefficient of friction in mission is on the floating type rear axle, and a drop fram 

clutch work wherein the lower friction is a detriment, since used, with herringbone gears for quietness. There is an 1 

friction is what is wanted. It is a well understood fact that steering wheel, the ball-bearing knuckle making it exceeding 

bearings, for illustrations, run easier at higher speeds than they easy to steer. There is a fan on the flywheel and four br • 

do at low speeds. This is true if they are lubricated or if they We use the three-point motor suspension, aluminum hoods an 

are not, up to a certain point. fenders and geared lubricator. The body is of hand-hammere ^ 

Fluid Friction. — This is a phenomenon that should receive aluminum and there is seating capacity for six people. This g>^ 

some consideration in clutch work because of the drag of the a car without noise, jar or vibration and with speeds 0 r 

clutch, due to the fluid friction, in the class of clutches of the five to fifty miles on the high gear." 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



CCESSIVE FUEL AND OIL CONSUMPTION. 

■ THE AUTOMOBILE : 

>1.]— Tour department of "Letters Interesting and Instruc- 
leads me to write the following: I have an elghteen-horae- 

runabout with rumble seat, equipped with a Schebler car- 
r and a ten-gallon gasoUne tank. There is absolutely noth- 
rong with the running of the car, but the amount of lubri- 

oil and of gasoline used seems to me rather excessive On 
aturday I made a demonstrating trial over a known course 
*ty miles. At the end of the run I had used one quart ana 
Int of lubricating oil. Turning round, I made the run dl- 
back to the starting place, a second twenty miles, and at the 
' this I had again used a full quart and pint of oil. In noting 
loke from the exhaust at all times during the run. there was 
:ess of this oil being burned in the cylinders; the engine at 
le misfired, until at the end of about fifteen miles, when the 
Plug of the right-hand cylinder was found to be badly 
. After changing the plug the balance of the run of twenty- 
lies was made with no trouble whatever, 
ng the trip of forty miles six gallons of gasoline were con- 

and yet at no time was there a single misfire in the ex- 
or puffing In the carbureter, giving any indication of either 
h or too weak mixture. There is one fact that seems hard 
Iain and that Is that the oil thrown oft by the flywheel 
itself through the hinges and openings of the hood and along 
snings between the hood and the frame, 
you give me any information that will prove of value In a 
Ite this? _ T 

vllle Center. L. I. 

sooted spark plug indicates a slight excess of oil fed to 
inders, but the principal loss is evidently by leakage, as 

by the oil forcing itself through the joints in the hood, 
ace for oil is inside the engine, not outside, and when it 
to appear on the hood or to drip from underneath when 

is standing still, it is a safe indication that there is some- 
wrong. The principal source of loss will probably be 
to be around the bearings of the crankshaft and the gear- 
some sort of oil-retaining device ought to be fitted on 
1 bearings, and these may require cleaning or fresh packing, 
car has been in use long, the bearings themselves may be 
ind require adjustment or even replacement. In case the 

have neglected to provide for any oil-retainer in the 

and it is found impossible to make the bearings tight 
oper adjustment, you may be able to fit some device your- 
serve the purpose. 1 1 * 

gasoline consumption of a gallon for every 6 2-3 miles 
inly unreasonable for such a light car, and it seems im- 

that that amount could be passing through the cylinders 

giving some unpleasant indication of its presence. We 
roggest that you verify the measurements carefully, mak- 
: that no gasoline is drawn from the tank for cleaning or 
lrposes during the test, and that there are no leaks. 



AUTOISTS LIKE TO BE COMFORTABLE? 

PHE AUTOMOBILE: 

]— Can you give me information about the public or owners 
automobiles? Are they looking for more comfort as to 
n a ' lnstance ' rising for a few hours or a whole 
nped up In the car you would like to rest your feet or change 
nuon. Prom sitting to a lying-down position would greatly 
the monotony. Do you think a foot rest would be In de- 
■at would not take any room from the car, only when in 
nave an article that I want to bring before the public, 
want to patent, but am a little backward. Can you give 
encouragement? j p trrvpPA 

*ee. Wis. HOPPA. 

Ta\ "° d ° Ubt that the automobilin 8 P ublic in general 
rladly welcome any device which would increase their 
' P rovld ed the price were no more than commensurate 
! increased enjoyment. But there are already a number 
rests on the market which fold up when not in use, and 
its next year will include them in their regular equip- 
'he lying down device, however, hardly seems likely to 
the comfort of traveling over ordinary roads. 



SOME QUERIES ABOUT THE TRANSMISSION. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,593.] I would like to ask you several questions and would be 
much obliged to you for answering them: 

1. How is the transmission employed on the Cameron car con- 
structed, and how does It work? 

2. Could you tell me what advances have been made toward 
eliminating the differential gear? What devices have proved suc- 
cessful? 

3. Would you explain the construction and operation of a gas 
turbine? Are there any you may know of that could be seen in 
operation? A M w 

New York City. 

1. The change-speed gear-set (popularly misnamed the 
"transmission," which properly includes the entire drive from the 
motor to the rear wheels) of the Cameron car consists of a 
single short shaft carrying three spur gears, to give the three 
forward speeds, and the large driving bevel. This large bevel 
meshes with the bevel pinion on the end of the propeller shaft, 
as is customary. The short shaft in question is placed trans- 
versely, or parallel to the rear axle, and is carried on a heavy 
yoke that may be rocked up and down, a large spur gear being 
bolted to the case of the differential. The entire gear-set, bevel 
drive and differential, are contained in one small housing at the 
rear axle. In order to obtain any one of the forward speeds, 
the pinions in question are shifted along the short shaft men- 
tioned, until the one representing the speed desired is exactly 
opposite the large spur gear on the differential. The shaft is then 
rocked downward, engaging the two gears face to face, and is 
locked in place, the entire operation being accomplished by a 
simple movement of the side lever. To go from one speed to 
another the lever is manipulated in the same manner, the opera- 
tion consisting of unlocking the speed then in, shifting the shaft 
forward out of engagement, sliding the new pinion into line 
and again locking the gears together— something that sounds 
complicated in a description, but is quite the reverse in practice. 
The great advantage of this gear-set is that the pinions are en- 
gaged face to face, making no side contact, as in the ordinary 
form of sliding gear. The reverse is obtained by an interme- 
diate pinion that is only thrown into engagement for this pur- 
pose. In coasting with the gears in neutral, the rear axle turns 
entirely free, and if the clutch is out, the propeller shaft and all 
the gears are idle as well: 

2. There have been a great many attempts to eliminate the 
differential, but so far as our knowledge goes, the only one that 
has actually survived and been applied to any extent, is known 
as the Hedgeland axle, which is an American invention and is 
made in this country. Its principle is that of permitting the outer 
wheel, which has the greater distance to cover in traversing a 
curve, to run free, or ahead of the inner wheel, which, for the 
t'me being, transmits all the power. 

3. To our knowledge the only gas turbines in actual opera- 
tion are in use in France. The principle consists of the utiliza- 
tion of the pressure generated by burning a mixture of gas and 
air in a retort, against the blades of the turbine rotor in much 
the same manner as steam is employed, the modifications neces- 
sary being those required to handle the gases at the extremely 
high temperatures involved. A detailed description of this tur- 
bine may be found in Cassier's Magazine for January, 1907. 



POSSIBLE CAUSE OF CARBURETER POPPING. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,594.] — In regard to letter No. 1,678 in the issue of October 
8, Mr. Hutchlngs may find that his trouble is due to scale of 
metallic hardness having been formed on the valve stems and 
their bearings. In starting the engine under this condition, the 
camshaft speed Is so low that the full force of the valve springs 
cannot be used to seat the valves, thereby allowing them to stick 
by reason of the scale. At a higher speed, however, the cams get 
from under the valve stems quickly enough to allow the seating of 
the valves in spite of the scale. The popping in the carbureter 
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•ould thus be due to leaky Inlet valves. To remedy this, remove 
le valves and scrape oft the scale, both from the valve stems 
nd from their bushings. I think this will remedy the trouble. 
Ithaca, N."T. CHARLES B. TATES. 

We do not quite follow your reasoning with respect to the 
ull force of the valve springs not being available to seat them, 
t is evident that the springs exert the same force irrespective 
f the speed of the camshaft. If the valve stems really were 
ticking, the missing or popping would be more likely to occur 
t high speeds than when running slowly, owing to the valve not 
aving sufficient time to return to its seat In fact, we think 
hat if Mr. Hutchings has not already discovered the source of 
is trouble, he would do well to make sure that the inlet valve 
terns are not too loose, as leakage of air through the guides on 
lie suction stroke would have the effect he described. 



MORE ABOUT PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCE. 

idltor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

(1,595.]—I am sorry we still disagree, but since you say I have 
Ide-stepped the question I will try to return to It. We began 
silking about the vibration of a single-cylinder motor of a given 
lower and comparing It with motors of like power and more 
yllnders. I explained that two cylinders would give impulses of 
lalf the power and twice as often, so that the vibration effect 
fould be but one-fourth that of the single cylinder. Likewise 
hat three cylinders gave impulses of one-third the power and 
hree times as often with one-ninth the vibratory effect, while 
our cylinders gave one-sixteenth the vibratory effect given by 
he single cylinder of the same power. So the fractions refer not 
o each other, but to that single-cylinder impulse with which 
re started. 

In the wooly West where I went to school, every fraction pre- 
lupposed a unit And that unit had one hundred per cent, nine 
ilnths and sixteen sixteenths. It Is preposterous to assume one 
if the three fractions used as the unit base of comparisons. But If 
his Is to be done, why select the one-ninth? The one-fourth men- 
loned Is larger and more Important Or why not the one-sixteenth? 
The use of this as a unit or base for comparison would give a per- 
centage difference of 78. But everybody knows that the multipli- 
cation of cylinders rapidly reduces the vibration, and it would be 
he height of absurdity to tell a user that there is 78 per cent, 
llfference between cars of two and four cylinders in the matter 
if vibration, for his own feelings tell him more reliably. Your 
inswer to C. W. M. rightly Indicates very little difference. My 
hanks to "Cincinnati." His brand of arithmetic Is all right. 

I pride myself that In my arithmetic, as in other matters, I 
ry to stick to the plainest English of which I am capable, and 
: am disappointed that I did not make it clear that the public 
lad been offered side-entrance surreys for years before the rear- 
mtrance French freak ever was seen. They were offered wood 
vheels before they bought wire ones. They were offered gasoline 
igs that ran before they swallowed the .dinky steam toys and sick- 
ened so badly on steam that the really fine steamers now on the 
narket are regarded with suspicion. Magneto ignition was an 
tccompllshed fact In America ten years ago, but the public are 
•eally just beginning to find It out. And the list can be extended 
rtuch farther. 

The side door Is an Imported nuisance. It was designed to 
ihut the high-born lady In from the vulgar crowd, and will always 
>e used by those who think they must be exclusive, but watch 
he growth of the practical surrey without the doors. Of course 
he doors serve a useful purpose In that the tires and repairs 
10 frequently plied in the rear can not fall out, but rigs are getting 
letter every year, so this need Is passing. The enclosed box 
itall is a good dust receptacle, and this alone Is enough to con- 
lemn it In properly designed rigs the rear seat can ride nearly 
is easily as the front and with no more need of doors to keep 
he riders from falling out. I again say that on subjects new to 
t the public opinion is usually wrong. Watch the light car with 
ight motor displace the heavy one. CHAS. E. DURYEA. 

Reading, Pa. 

We are glad that you have again stated the subject of the 
discussion, as it had dropped completely out of sight. In com- 
paring the vibration of a three and a four cylinder motor, if the 
vibration is assumed to be in the proportion of one-ninth to one- 
sixteenth, there is a difference of 43.78 per cent, between the 
two. We have already demonstrated the way in which this re- 
sult is obtained, and if you have any doubts as to its correct- 
ness you had better consult some fourth or fifth year school 
arithmetic But we do not admit the correctness of your method 
of stating the proportionate vibration. Assuming that it is cor- 
rect for the cylinders alone, which is doubtful, you make no 



allowance at all for the flywheel. Of course it would be pre- 
posperous to say that there is 78 per cent, difference between the 
vibration of a two-cylinder and a four-cylinder motor, no mat- 
ter what brand of arithmetic was used, because all such motors 
have a flywheel of suitable size. The vibration of a motor 
depends on many things besides the number of its cylinders. 

As to the poor, much-abused public, it may have shown its 
wisdom in some of the very cases you mention, by buying cars in 
which the quality of the material and workmanship was not 
subordinated to a few talking points. And side doors will keep 
out a good many cold drafts this winter. 



A PLEA FOR SIMPLIFYING AND STANDARDIZING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,696.] — In all the hill-climbing contests which have come under 
my notice the engine ratings have been based on the piston dis- 
placement and Invariably the volume Is expressed In cubic Inches. 

This Is one of the mathematical absurdities that have descended 
through generations and have produced mental habits hard to 
break. Always we think of volumes as having rectangular bound- 
ary lines, and we must convert all forms, however regular and 
common they may be, to the cubic form before comparing them. 

So also we think of surfaces and sections as squares, hence our 
units of area are always square, and we go on converting the value 
of circles and cylinders and spheres into terms of squares and 
cubes, for each equation, requiting the use of a long decimal mul- 
tiplier or divider, wearing out gray matter, better devoted to more 
useful service. 

When we get away from this worship of the rectangular god, we 
are free to set up a new and more convenient rule for comparing 
volumes and areas, viz.: 

When volumes or areas of like form are to be compared with 
each other, the unit of measurement should be of the same form. 

The electrical people have adopted the "circular mil" as the 
unit of sectional area for wire, etc., which Is much more con- 
venient than a square mil, for It requires only that the diameter 
In .001 Inch be multiplied by itself to give the sectional area, and 
the diameter In .001 Inch of a wire of any desired area expressed 
In circular mills is the square root of the area. 

d" = area, Is a much shorter equation than d», 7854 = area, or nB* 
= area, and for purposes of comparison a much better one. 

Why should not the engine builders and users adopt the cylin- 
drical Inch as the unit of piston displacement and cylinder capacity. 
Then the equation for displacement would be d"L = volume, the 
proportion would remain the same as If reduced to cubic Inches. 

Thus the displacement of a cylinder 4" diameter with V stroke 
= 96 cylindrical Inches or 75.3984 cubic Inches. 

The displacement of a 6" cylinder with 4" stroke = 144 cylin- 
drical inches or 113.0976 cubic Inches. 

96:144::75.3984:113.0976. You see. It Is just the same, and if you 
took your choice without prejudice you would take the shorter 
one expressed in whole numbers. 

It Is as easy to convert the volume of Irregular cavities such as 
the compression space into cylindrical units as cubic units, the 
ratio between them being of course 1 to .7854. 

The sectional area and volume of intake and exhaust pipes, the 
area of any circular opening such as valve ports could bets be ex- 
pressed In circular and cylindrical inches. 

Simple and easy understood methods of comparing one engine 
with another would be a boon to the automobile user, who is not 
always an engineer; neither has he a slide rule with him all the 
time, but he could readily multiply the diameter by Itself and that 
product by the length of stroke. The calculation usually Involves 
whole numbers or simple fractions, and could be done mentally. 

There should also be a standard of speed at which an engine Is 
rated, or rather there should be two points at which a variable 
speed engine such as used In an automobile should be rated. 

Various compressions and valve timing may give an engine a 
high power at high speeds at the sacrifice of power at low speed, 
and vice versa; so It is hardly fair to compare two engines of the 
same bore and stroke at only one speed. Hence a rating should 
be given at a point between 400 and 600 r.p.m. (the normal running 
speed) and between 1,200 and 1,600 r.p.m. (the point of greatest 
output). 

The power curve in most engines rated at from 30 to 60 horse- 
power Is a rising one up to from 1,200 to 1,600 r.p.m. At some 
point In this range, the Inertia and other losses which are rapidly 
rising compensate any Increased power due to speed, the curve 
flattens out and shortly begins to drop. 

Why not establish these extreme polntB in some engineers' con- 
vention as a standard of speed for power rating, publish It widely, 
and thus "put a crimp" in the practice of trading in ambiguities' 
and fairy tales. FREDERICK PURD*- 

New York City. 
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TION SPRING WHEEL FOR POWER VEHICLES. 

,r THE AUTOMOBILE : 

97.]— I have designed a new tire for heavy commercial ve- 
1, and I wish to submit It to your judgment for criticism. I 
ully aware of the great virtues of the pneumatic tire, and am 
oolishly attempting any Improvement In that direction. The 
matic tire cannot be even approached. It Is peerless, and the 
gold of the tire Industry. 

tire Is especially Intended to supplant the solid tire of pure 
sr. I think It will give just as good service, last much longer. 




From the Patent Drawings of Mr. O'Meara's New Tire. 

ost less. The solid tire of pure rubber gives fair service under 

loads while it lasts, but Its life Is indeed short under an un- 
ful load, whether It be a continuous or a sectional construc- 

My aim Is to design a mechanically constructed tire that 
ifford some resiliency. Something that will hold fast to the 
hery of the wheel of a truck making 20 miles an hour, 
ompanylng my letter you will find a sketch of the tire in ref- 
e, also a photograph of a model. In the sketch Is shown a 
iuous chain of double flat metallic springs, shod with blocks 
k, secured thereto with wire nails, and forming an annular 

of spring sections removably secured to the felloe of an or- 
Y artillery wheel. These sections can be removed Individually, 
nay be secured to all compression spoke wheels of ordinary 
ruction without alteration. It Is a formidable spring, and 

properly designed and mounted cannot be disturbed. It la 
nely low, and because of Its form can be easily secured to 
heel and becomes a part thereof. It Is a truss In Itself, of 
nse resistance for Its weight, and effectually unites even a 
section of wood to the wheel. It Is formed of sheet steel, and, 

without guides, pivots, sockets, etc., which cause friction 
rouble, It Is noiseless. 

i extremely hard to get anything In a sectional type of tire 
»1U stay fast on a power-driven wheel. Tet I believe that 
ng-looked-for mechanical tire will be sectional. Some who 
lad experience In spring wheels have finally come to the con- 
n that a plain block of wood Is the only thing that can stay 
wheel. But a plate Is necessary, and the spring shown on 
heel being, properly considered, a cushion plate, a section of 
mounted thereon, Is even better secured than when attached 
y to the rigid felloe of kindred material, because the spring 
stion, having a slight yield and a slight swaying lateral mo- 
neutralize the most severe shocks, while the sections will 
n any weight that the wheel can. 

design of spring shown In Fig. 4 Is capable of considerable 
and It must be shod with two or more sections Instead or one 
block. The circular sides will not shear. They will bear 
times the weight that the spring can at the center, and, not 
rigid, they will neither rock the spring nor collapse. These 
sections should be diagonal and rest diagonally on the wheel, 
llowlng two or more sections to touch the road at once and 
is many Independent yielding surfaces, besides giving the 
better traction and ability to shed dirt. 
Importance of successfully covering this type of tire is 
than any other consideration. These springs must be 
tight The model that I have made Is covered with sheep- 
dils model is Intended for lighter vehicles than motor trucks, 
verlng Is a continuous plain piece of leather drawn over the 
i, which are too close to present any edges to be feared, 
ood portions are twin supplementary rims adjusted from 
wde. I do not fully approve of all the details In the eon- 
>n of the very wheels shown, but my principal object is to 



prove the adaptability of this spring as the germ of a spring wheel 
when shod with a block of wood or more suitable material. The 
cushion plate and the block of wood are both practical. I believe 
It to be the only spring that can be possibly considered for the 
purpose. These are my own reflections. Now, may I ask what 
are yours? DENIS H. O'MBARA. 

Hamilton, O. 



PISTONS, MAGNETOS AND STORAGE BATTERIES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,598.]— What is the process for figuring the diameter of piston 
rings for any size pistons? What Is the composition of the cement 
used for celluloid storage battery cases? How may the armature 
of a magneto be tested for a ruptured wire? What is the probable 
trouble with a high-tension magneto when It delivers a feeble 
spark direct, and the magnets seem very strong— magneto per- 
fectly clean? How many thousandths of an Inch smaller should 
the piston be than the cylinder? L. T. S. 

It is impossible to give any formula offhand for the diameters 
of pistons or piston rings, and even if it were, such formula: 
would be of very little practical use. The smallness of the 
quantities involved makes accurate figuring useless, as it soon 
exceeds the limit of accuracy of the tools. Most engineers go 
entirely by "rule of thumb." A good cement for celluloid is 
composed as follows: 25 parts shellac, 25 parts spirits of cam- 
phor, 100 parts 90 per cent alcohol ; apply warm. Another con- 
sists of fine celluloid shavings dissolved in 90 per cent, alcohol. 
The best way to test your magneto armature for a ruptured wire 
would be to substitute a new armature known to be in good con- 
dition, and observe the results. A magneto is a very delicate 
thing to experiment with, and when any trouble arises that can- 
not be cured by cleaning and adjusting the contacts, the best 
course is to ship it back to the factory immediately. 



REFINISHING THE STEERING COLUMN. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,599.] — The steering column of my automobile Is of steel tub- 
ing and is brass plated. The plating has worn off so much that 
the post rusts, and this Is difficult to remove. Does "The Auto- 
mobile" know of any paint I could use to cover the column, and 
must this be specially applied? Or would an enamel be of service? 

Milwaukee, Wis. A. S. H. 

Many cars now have the steering column, as well as the levers 
and the radiator, painted to match the body work of the car, and 
this practice seems an improvement from every standpoint. No 
special paint is necessary. Enamel might serve the purpose. 



INSTALLING 10-H. P. MOTOR IN AN OLD MODEL. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.600.] — Some time ago I promised to let you know the result 
of an attempt to Install a two-cylinder 10-horsepower motor In a 
curved-dash Olds runabout 1903 model. It certainly was a decided 
success, and A. H. Phelps, a mechanical engineer, who owns the 
car, now has a fine working little runabout. Though this Is a very 
mountainous country, the car takes some very stiff grades on high 
with perfect ease, and can make about 30 miles an hour on the 
level. Mr. Phelps did the job of making the change himself. 




Mr. Phelps In His Recon- 
structed Olds. 



Showing How the New Power Plant 
Was Neatly Installed. 



By having a transmission shaft made to bolt to the flywheel, he 
used the old transmission, and by making some slight changes he 
also used the old levers and connections. The two photographs 
which I send for Illustrations show the complete car with Mr. 
Phelps at the lever, and the other shows where the engine is 
located in the chassis. E. R. WELLS. 

Keene Valley, N. T. 
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CONCERNING THE SILENT KNIGHT MOTOR 

Bv THOS. J. FAY. 



' HE invasion of Europe by Americans and American devices 
is nothing new. The Silent Knight motor takes rank 
ong the invaders, although it cannot be said the same motor 

much of a swath in America during the time of its trial 
e. The reasons why this motor failed to win a place for itself 
ing the time of its sojourn in America, beginning some six 
rs ago, could be traced to environment more than to the 
ure on the part of the motor to perform, 
lad the motor been well constructed and properly applied, it 
bably would have failed to make its mark at that time, because 

period was one devoted for the most part to the types of 
tors as they then emanated from the factories of France and 
many. At that time cars were strictly luxuries and the fad 
s for a foreign "Red Devil." 

'hat the Silent Knight motor failed to impress the designers 
America (not to mention users of cars), is an assured fact, 
I it is now that we learn of the taking up of this motor by the 
imler company and by the Minerva people also. 




Fig. 1.— Cross-section of a Silent Knight Cylinder. 



kt all events, the motor in question is now being exploited by 
Daimler company, and it is reported generally that they have 
ndoned the conventional four-cylinder motor— on which they 
•ays placed such great reliance— and more completely offer the 
■antages of the new motor in their future cars, 
'his motor as they are now turning it out, according to the 
;st devices, differs only in minor particulars from the same 
tor, as we (in America) were accustomed to know it first 
ae six years ago. Presumably, the new product will reflect 
advances in modes of construction and in the quality of 
terials entering into the respective parts, 
t would be untimely to say much by way of bragging about 
Silent Knight as an American product by an American, now 
t it has to be transplanted to make it grow. While we were 
ising the rainbow, by way of foreign designs, to the utter 
dect of "nuggets" lying under our feet, we were paving the 
y to our more or less future undoing, if what the Daimler 
npany says is true. 

f the "beggar" proves to be rich, it will cause us a pang or 
j, and, having thus ruthlessly driven him away from our 
>r, we will have small claim to the future glory that naturally 
ivitates towards merit. If, on the other hand, the Silent 
light motor fails to keep step with the claims now being 
de for it, we may pat ourselves on the back and flatter our- 
ves that we know a ripe watermelon when we see it. 



This motor in relation to which our English cousins are now 
making such a stir about will be remembered as one of the class 
formerly said to be valveless. The appellation "valveless" was 
a misnomer, on the ground that the motor has more valves about 
it than any other type of motor yet offered to the patient public, 
but the valves are not of the "poppet" genera. 

Appellation "Valveless" Is a Misnomer. 

The valves in the motor in question are of the well-known 
piston type, as they have long been known in steam engineering. 
True, the valves in this motor are not located in a valve-chamber, 
as they are in steam engines, but instead the valves are by way 
of concentric sleeves, concentric with the piston proper. There 
are two of these valve sleeves, one of which is next to the 
piston of the motor, and the other of which is next the cylinder 
wall. The valve so constituted is actuated by means of a linkage 
to an eccentric (one for each cylinder), just as in steam engines. 
The admission and exhaust ports are properly located in the 
respective sleeves and in the cylinder wall, in such a way as to 
afford the functions requisite to a four-cycle motor. 

The whole arrangement is such as to afford timing of the 
openings as follows : 

1. The Inlet port opens before the exhaust port closes. 

2. The exhaust port Is covered by the outer sleeve. 

S. On the inlet side the port Is at full open, since the slot In the 
inner and the outer sleeves are in Juxtaposition. 

4. The inlet port is still open at the beginning of the compression 

stroke. 

5. The inlet closes before the compression exceeds the inertia 

component of the incoming mixture. 
S. All ports remain closed during the completion of the com- 
pression stroke. 

7. Ignition is with all ports closed. 

8. Expansion of the charge with all parts closed. 

9. Exhaust ports begin opening Just before the end of the expan- 

sion stroke. 

10. Exhaust ports wide open when the pistons reach lower dead 

center. 

11. Exhaust port remains open until beginning of suction stroke 

and until the inlet port opens. (See Fig. 1.) 

With valve timing such as would satisfy the conditions of 
operation of a conventional (poppet valve) motor. The time of 
escape of the exhaust is quite as long as would be the case with 
the conventional motor, and the incoming mixture is afforded 
the same time as in the conventional motor. 

In these relations, then, the Knight motor would be quite up to 
the usual expectations, were a conventional motor in the mind's 
eye. On the other hand, the conditions would be no better. 

Actual Gas Velocity May Be More. 

There is a chance that the actual gas velocity will be more in 
the Knight motor for a given flow of gas on cubic inches, since 
the piston valves have to slide to a full opening; whereas, the 
poppet valves raise to full opening on all edges at the same 
instant and quickly, due to the shape and angular velocity of the 
cams placed to actuate the valve tappets. 

As regards leakage, there is this to say. The poppet valves 
are usually tight and more to the point; any novice can render 
them tight if they become leaky. The Knight concentric sleeves 
are within the cylinders (out of sight), subjected to the tem- 
peratures prevailing and stressed by pressure of the piston in 
each cylinder. 

Cylinders go out of round as a consequence of variations in 
pressure and of temperature, even if they are symmetrical in 
shape and of even texture. If they are symmetrical in shape it 
cannot be said of them that they are of even texture, and at best 
there will be three remaining conditions tending to make them 
go out of round. 

If the cylinders do deform (and they do), the sleeves within 
the cylinders must deform also, or, what is worse, stick. K ™e 
sleeves resist deformation, they will cause oiling troubles, and 
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noise will be one of the products. The facilities for oiling are 
by the splash system, and it is not quite apparent as to how the 
oil will provide a slippery coat over all surfaces on both sides of 
the two sleeves and on the rubbing surface of the pistons as 
well. 

Some of the surfaces are quite well concealed, and oil will be 
resisted in its search for a dry surface to cling to, especially 



Fig. 2. — Complicated Shaft Required to Operate the Sleevea. 

since the conditions are such that the oil must reach its place of 
lodgment in short time, or be sucked out again, ere it has a 
chance to reach its goal. Oiling troubles then would be more 
prone to attach to this type of motor, 

Referring to Fig. 1, it is to note that the cylinder head is 
separable and that it protrudes down into the cylinder for some 
distance. It is water-jacketed, to be sure, but, as far back as 
twelve years ago, it was found (when this scheme was tried) 
that the water ports served as lodgments for foreign sub- 
stance from the water and that it was best to eliminate the 
separable water jacketed head on that acount. 

Claims Advantage for Separable Head. 

The Daimler company claims there is an advantage in having 
a separable head, although they fail to call attention to the fact 
that the construction compels them to have it. Be this as it may, 
the separable water-jacketed ; head will be cooled by the water, 
if the same is not shunted away from the head by lodgments of 
foreign substances. 

It has been found that holding bolts for separable heads are 
wont to stretch for two reasons ; i. e., (a) because of the ten- 
sion, and (i) because of the heat changes. These disadvantages 
are more than a theory without a practice to support it, and it 
was largely on this account that automobile builders expended 
thousands of dollars in devising and building special boring 
machines to finish cylinders with a blind end. 

As will be observed, by again referring to Fig. 1, the head is 
provided with packing rings, in order to pack against the inner 
shell of the valve system. These rings are made in the same 
way as piston (bull) rings, and should work just as well, barring 
one circumstance. If piston rings stick in the slots provided to 
nest them, they fail to serve their purpose, and they will stick 
if they are not lubricated, or if they soot up. They are kept from 
sooting up by the movement of the piston, but, in the case of the 
rings for the head, they do not move, and they will soot up, and, 
as a consequence, they will not remain tight. If they do not, 
it seems a waste of space to say what will happen. If we take 
into account the ill effect of so small a leak in a cylinder, such 
as follows if a spark plug is not snug, this small leak, in com- 
parison with the leak around packing rings if they do not nest 
properly, is as a pea to a plum. 

Knight Has a Pretentious Eccentric Shaft. 
The Knight motor has a very pretentious eccentric shaft, as 
will be observed by inspecting Fig. 2; a shaft, in fact, that takes 
on the characteristics of a crankshaft, and there are none of us 
who feel called upon to hanker after a collection of crankshafts 
in any automobile we ourselves have to pay for, drive, or keep 
in good repair. 

This is not to say that the Knight eccentric shaft will fail to 
j work, but it is to say that there can be no valid claim of 
superiority over a conventional camshaft of fair design and con-, 
struction. In a steam engine, every engineer knows that the 
eccentric is very prone to run hot. Why should the eccentric 
behave any better because its geographical position is some- 
what altered? 

The reports of the Knight motor include a statement • that 
the compression can be increased on the ground of superior cool- 
ing and because the poppet valves are eliminated. It is said. 



nevertheless, that the Daimler company will stick to the con- 
ventional compression (about 80 pounds per square inch), but it 
will be well to give this matter a moment's thought, for fear the 
claim of advantage by way of increased compression may be 
with the idea of concealing the facts in the case. In the first 
place, the cylinder head is no better provided with a water- 
jacket than is the case with motors of the conventional sort; 
indeed, it is possible to see how the reverse might be true, as 
before intimated. In the second place, the piston is not water- 
jacketed, and it is the piston that does the mischief in all motors, 
because a zone on the piston head reaches the highest tem- 
perature in all cases. In the third place, the cylinder walls in the 
Knight motor are not nearly so well protected by water- jacketing 
as are the walls in motors of the conventional sort, because the 
concentric valve shells intervene. 

It is a well-known fact that two parts of metal in contact with 
each other will not transmit heat nearly so well as a solid wall 
of the same combined thickness. It will not be necessary to dig 
up proof of this contention, because every schoolboy knows it. 
In this case the conditions are even worse, in that the concen- 
tric shells must reciprocate and must have a bearing fit inside 
of cylinders that ex- 



pand from 15/100 to 
30/1000 of an inch, 
so that there must 
be an actual clear- 
ance equal to from 
15 to 30 thicknesses 
of the oil film to 
prevent sticking of 
the members due to 
expansion from 
heat changes. 

It has been pointed 
out that the valve 
system in the Knight 
motor, instead of the 
valveless product as 
originally claimed, is 
complex and exten- 
sive. From this point 
of view then, there 
is not a whit of sim- 
plicity. Take the 
question of packing 
rings. In a conven- 
tional motor the 
packing rings are 
limited to the pis- 
tons, while in the 
Knight motor there 
are two sets of these 
rings. The second 
set, as before stated, 
packs the separable 
head as it bears 
against the inner 
shell of the valve 
system. (See Fig. 
3.) In this we see 
plicity, and in this 




Fig. 3. — Cross-section Silent Knight Motor. 



no migration towards the goal of sim- 
we are dealing with packing rings, long 
regarded as fragile and prone to fail in service. Let us have 
another look at Fig. 2, and while thus devoting our time, re- 
member that the double linkage required to actuate the two 
shells of the valve system is something to ponder over. 

Dry batteries become inefficient in time, if they are near any 
source of heat. In such cases, to drill a hole in the sealing com- 
pound and spill some water in through the hole is a simple 
expedient. Seal up the hole, to prevent evaporation; give the cells 
a short interval of rest, and they will then be ready for serv.ce. 
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.IRECT transmission of power from the motor shaft to 
' the wheels without intermediate gears is accomplished 

the first time in the history of the automobile in- 
try." The foregoing statement precedes the announcement of 

Holsman Automobile Company, of Chicago, in placing upon 

market its new model, Holsman "Gentleman's Automobile." 

a pioneer in the construction of what is known as the auto- 
?gy type, the Holsman Company is well qualified to speak, and 

special and distinctive feature that characterize the company's 
Klucts, and which are set forth in a neatly printed and illus- 
ted booklet, make interesting reading for the thoughtful buyer. 
3ne of the most noticeable features of the new model is the 
tor, which is an air-cooled, four-cylinder, four-cycle type, 
ed at 26 horsepower. In the illustration below, the motor, 
nplete, with carbureter, twin mufflers, oiling device, ignition 



possible, both the low and high speeds being direct from the 
motor shaft to the wheels, through the newly patented steel fric- 
tion chain. One control lever of the rack and pinion type easily 
operates both forward speeds and reverse. There are no other 
change-gear parts or levers except the foot brake, and the vehicle 
starts and runs from zero to 25 or 30 miles an hour by friction 
of the steel chains operating on grooved sheaves on the ends of 
the motor shaft to the sheaves on both the rear wheels. In case 
of hills or mud, etc., sufficient to stall the motor on high speed, 
the low comes into action by engagement of sprockets on the 
motor shaft with the chain, and when the necessity for greater 
power has passed, the high gear automatically returns into oper- 
ation by simply relieving the tension on the chains by the control 
lever. The reverse is accomplished by pushing the grooved pul- 
leys on the ends of the shaft back into engagement with the 
channels or rims of the wheels, by the same control lever. The 
driving chains are wholly and automatically raised from engage- 
ment whenever the tension on them is relieved or the brake is 
set, or reverse is in action. Thus all operations of driving are 
accomplished with the power direct from the motor shaft to the 
wheels through the friction chain drive without the intervention 




Unit Power Plant and Drive of the 1909 Holsman. 

paratus and transmission for both low and high gear is shown, 
ring an idea of the compactness of the power plant. In the 
spension of this unit power plant great care has been used 
at no vibration of the motor is communicated to the body of 
e vehicle, and is so attached that the whole machinery may be 
lickly removed from the frame for repairs or even for transfer 

another Holsman. Throughout the whole machine, either 
yatt flexible roller bearings or radial ball bearings are used, and 

the illustration at the bottom of the second column is shown 
le rigid connection between two pistons with the roller bearings 
i place, and two of the three 5-inch radial ball bearings used. 
There are no gears in the motor, the inlet valves being auto- 
latic and the exhaust valves are operated from the shaft without 
ny intermediate appliances, such as gears, push-rods, etc. The 
ibrication has been accomplished in a very novel way without 
le use of an oil pump or similar attachment, by dissolving the 
equisite amount of oil in the gasoline, whence it is carried in 
le form of a vapor directly to the parts where it is most needed, 
lo oil adjustment is considered necessary, as the proper quantity 
f oil is always in proportion to the work required of the motor, 
or as the work increases the amount of the charge has a corre- 
ponding increase with its quota of oil. 

In the design of the transmission the Holsman Company has 
ollowed out its desire to make the whole machine as simple as 



Crankshaft Blank and the Finished Piece. 

of any countershaft or jackshaft, and the power is so sufficient 
that the company guarantees the motor to turn the wheels on 
any road surface whether the vehicle moves or not. ' 

In the matter of conveniences, which go to make up a com- 
plete automobile, the manufacturers have provided some handy 
methods of operation. The motor shaft being across the car 
arrangement is made that the engine may be started from either 
side, and hand-in-hand with it goes the provision for steering 
from either seat, the steering lever being so designed that it can 
be turned either way, and operation is equally convenient from 
the right or left hand seat. The switch, ignition and carbureter 
adjustments are brought to the middle of the front seat so that 
the carbureter can be adjusted without stopping the vehicle. A 
weather-tight box is supplied in front and in the rear another 
compartment for carrying luggage, etc. Both the front fenders 
and the lamps turn with the wheels. In addition to this model 
there will be eight other Holsmans for the coming year. 
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Forty Horsepower KluelKar Continued for 1909 In an Improved Form. 



:1REE chassis types of KisselKars are listed for 1909, one a 

carried-over type with improvements, the others new crea- 
. The carried-over style is a 36.1-horsepower, four-cylinder 
egularly rated at 40 horsepower. The new models are a 28.9- 
:power, five-passenger car, also built in roadster and tour- 
t lines, and a six-cylinder co-horsepower machine which, ac- 
ng to A.L.A.M., has a 54-horsepower rating. In all three 

the Kissel Motor Car Company, with its factory at Hart- 

Wis., follows the same design which can be summarized as 
cardinal constructions as cylinders in pairs with valves on 
:ft side, cone clutch, selective gearset, shaftdrive, a general 
f Timken bearings, and double ignition. 
5 cars show many improvements over the constructions of 
resent year, many of which can be gleaned from the 36.1- 
power model, which is a continuation of this year's car. 
road wheels have been increased from 34 to 36 inches in 
:ter ; the wheelbase lengthened from 108 to lis; the I-beam 
Iropped so that it affords a carriage 2 inches lower than this 

; in the rear axle Timken roller bearings are used in front 
:ar on the driving pinion ; brakes have been increased from 

14 inches in diameter with 3-inch width; the emergency 

is pulled instead of pushed in applying the brakes ; instead 
e four-unit coil 

yed in the igni- 

system, use is 

of an Atwater- 

t generator, or 
magneto, and 
the latter is 

yed, a single 

on-vibrating coil 

i with it ; steer- 

indies are heav- 

I operating lev- 

"e made from 

orgings; Spicer 

sal joints have 

introduced intc 

peller-shaft;the 
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> straight line 

; three-quarter 
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Motor of the KIsselKar a* Seen from Intake Side. 



making the tonneau 6 inches longer, gives room for additional 
seats. To these changes could be added a list of minor ones, 
all of which show the care with which the next year models 
have been worked out during the past year. 

Of the two new models, the 28.9-horsepower one will doubt- 
less be the popular branch of next year's output. It is made 
with a 4 1-4-inch square cylinder, conventionally designed with 
a two-part crankcase, three-bearing crankshaft, enclosed en- 
gine gears, and valves opened by direct lift from the camshaft, 
through lifter-rods with rollers on their lower ends; the crank- 
shaft goes through the usual machining and grinding process 
and is carried on hand-scraped Babbitt bearings; the other 
motor parts, such as valves, camshaft, pistons and connecting 
rods are carefully manufactured. Lubrication is by mechanical 
force feed oiler, carried on the right rear motor arm; the Strom- 
berg carbureter is fitted, and ignition is of the jump-spark type. 
In the ignition outfit is used an Atwater-Kent combination with 
dry cells, and Remy magneto with single unit non-vibrating coil, 
each operating with an independent set of spark plugs. 

In the 40-horsepower four-cylinder, and the 60-horsepower six- 
cylinder, use is made of a 4 3-4-inch square cylinder, made in twin 
castings along the design identical with that of the little motor. 

In these the ignition 
is similar, except that 
in the six, when built 
for s e v e n-passenger 
use, a Bosch high-ten- 
sion magneto is fitted. 

Conspicuous in the 
KisselKar transmis- 
sion is the use of an 
inside change speed 
lever, which operates 
through a slot in the 
floor of the foot- 
board, which loca- 
tion has been used 
to obviate the boring 
of the side member 
of the frame to ac- 
commodate the shifter 
sleeve attached to the 
bottom of the change 
speed lever. The 
transmission box finds 
support on the same 
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Chief Essentials of the KisselKar Motor. 

bframe members which carry the motor, both of these import- 
it functionaries having a pair of integral side arms for support 
irposes. The Spicer universals, two of which are used in the 
opeller-shaft, are fitted with hardened and ground pins and 
ishings, and have metal covers for adjustment, giving proof 
lainst dust and the leakage of grease. The floating rear axle 
instruction used in all models Has the driveshafts supported on 
imken rollers, and the greatest improvement is the increased 
ze of the internal and external brakes. In connection with the 
loption of 3-4 elliptic springs in the rear, which is a change in 
irmony with several of the leading American makers this year, 
id which has been taken up by foreign makers during the last 




Sliding Gearset and Rear Axle Driving Unit. 

>uple of seasons, is the use of a conventional torsion bar be- 
ireen the differential housing and the frame cross piece for 
jsorbing the driving strain. Springs of this nature give a 
irticularly low body carriage at the rear, and afford good spring 
:tion. The specifications of the different models are as follows : 

I- HORSEPOWER TYPE. 

Motor, four cylinder, twin castings. 
Bore, 43-4 inches. 
Stroke, 43-4 inches. 

A. L. A. M. horsepower rating, 36.1 horsepower. 
Transmission, selective three speeds. 
Rear axle, floating Timken bearings. 
Front axle, dropped I-beam. 




Brakes, internal and external rear hubs 14 by 3-inch drums. 
Wheelbase, 115 inches. 
Wheels, 36 inches with Q. D. rim. 
Rear springs, 3-4 elliptic. 
Ignition, Atwater-Kent, or Remy magneto. 
30-HORSEPOWER TYPE. 
Motor, four cylinder, twin castings. 
Bore 41-4 inches. 
Stroke, 4 1-4 inches. 

A. L. A. M. horsepower rating, 28.9 horsepower. 
Transmission, selective three speeds. 
Rear axle, floating, Timken bearings. 
Front axle, dropped 1-beain. 

Brakes, internal and external rear hubs 14 by 3 inch di urns. 
Wheelbase, 107 inches. 
Wheels, 32 inches with Q. D. rim. 
Rear springs, 3-4 elliptic. 
Ignition, Remy magneto with coil and dry cells. 
60- HORSEPOWER TYPE. 
Motor, four cylinder, twin castings. 
Bore, 43-4 inches. 
Stroke, 43-4 inches. 

A. L. A. M. horsepower rating, 54.1 horsepower. 
Transmission, selective. 

Rear axle, floating, Timken bearings, re-enforced. 
Front axle, dropped I-beam. 

Brakes, internal and external rear hubs 14 by 3-inch drums. 
Wheelbase, 130 inches. 
Wheels, 36 inches. 
Rear springs, 3-4 elliptic 

Ignition, Atwater-Kent system and Bosch magneto. 
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KisselKar Model LD 9, the New Car at $1,600. 



THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR 

AMERICAN. 
Shows and Meetings. 

Dec. 31 -Jan. 7..— New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 
nual Automobile Show, conducted by the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association, with Ex* 
hiblt* by the Importers' Automobile Salon, Inc., 
Alfred Reeves, General Manager, 29 West 42d St 

Jan. 16-23 — New York City, Madison Square Garden, Ninth 

Annual National Show of the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. M. L. Downs, 
Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York City. 

Jan —Fourth Annual Meeting, Society of Automobile 

Engineers. Dates to be announced definitely 
later. Charles B. Hayward, Secretary, 331 West 
39th St., New York. 

Feb. 8-13 — Chicago Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 

Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. S. A. 
Miles, Manager, 7 East 42d St., New York. 

Mar. 7-18 — Buffalo, Second Annual Power Boat and Sports- 
man's Show, Convention Hall, Dal H. Lewis, man- 
ager, 760 Main Street, Buffalo, N. T. 

Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 

Oct. 24 — Vanderbllt Cup Race, Long Island Course, 

auspices of Vanderbllt Cup Commission. 

OcL 81 —Philadelphia, Sixth Annual Run o( Automobile 

Club of Philadelphia for the Brazier Cup. 

Nov. 5-7 —Detroit. Three-Day Endurance Run, Detroit Auto- 
mobile Dealers' Association. 

Nov. 26 —Savannah, Ga., Grand Prize Race, Savannah Auto- 
mobile Club. 

FOREIGN. 

Shows. 

Nov. 13-21 —London, Olympla, Seventh International Motor Ex- 
hibition. 

Nov. 28- Dec. 13.— Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'AutomoWie, 
Grand Palais, Automobile Club of France (Pleas- 
ure Vehicles, etc.) 

Dec. 20-28 —London, Stanley Show. Agricultural Hall. 

Dec. 22-29 —Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'Automoolu. 

(Commercial Vehicles, etc.) 

Jan. 16-25 —Brussels, Show Organized by Belgian CnaniiHK 

Syndicate, Palais du Clnquantenalre. 
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TWO NEW MODELS OF THE REO FOR 1909 



MANY American automobile manufacturers have been striv- 
ing for some time to produce a machine at a price which 
would be within the reach of the largest number, but were unable 
to do this for some years, largely because of the expense of 
production due to the newness of the industry. For 1909 the 
Reo Motor Car Company, of Lansing, Mich., is producing two 
new models similar to the 1908 design but at a lower cost, which 
it thinks will meet the requirements for this class of car. 

Although the specifications for the 1909 models are the same 
as the 1908 cars with the exception that the wheelbase of the 
two - cylinder 
touring car and 
roadster is in- 
creased from 94 
inches to 96 
inches for the 
purpose of pro- 
viding more leg 
room, some few 
changes have 
been made, all 
tending to add to 
the general im- 
provement of the 
Reo product. The 
hood, which is 
similar to the 
1908 type, has 
been reinforced 
at the corners 
with filler tubes 

extending through the top in place of the old style loose cover. 
The body is of aluminum coated metal with detachable rear seat. 
To insure proper lubrication grease cups are provided on all 
outside oil holes, spring shackles, steering spindles, and reach 
rods. The brake lever has been lengthened, giving a greater 
leverage and insuring better and easier control of the car. The 
front axle has been changed to the I-beam drop-forged type, with 
ball-bearing front spindles and 5/8-inch balls. The steering 
post has been given more rake to facilitate handling the car, 
and the steering gear has also been materially strengthened. 
The transmission brake drum is of a new design, in order that 
improvements tending to make the chain noiseless could be in- 
corporated in the new models. 

Model H 20 horsepower roadster, listing at $1,000, is built on 
the same chassis as the touring model except that in place of the 
tonneau a trunk box is fitted to the back and an extra seat, with a 
rail around the floor hoards: in addition this model is furnished 




Five-passenger, 20- Horsepower Reo Touring Car for the Coming Season. 



with a top as the regular equipment. Should the owner ever 
desire to convert this model into a touring car he can readily 
do so as the design is so arranged as to provide for this. 

In the two passenger 10-horsepower runabout the Reo people 
are furnishing the same car for 1909 as the 1908 model for $500, 
with some changes for the better. The chassis is the same 
except that now they have made use of similar cam-shaft bear- 
ings and valve mechanism as is employed in the two cylinder 
machines. The front axles are also of the same type as the 
larger car, being I-beam sections from drop forgings; 5/8 inch 

ball bearings are 
provided on the 
front spindles the 
same as for the 
larger model and 
grease cups on 
all outside bear- 
ings. In general 
design the body 
has not been 
changed although 
the seat is simi- 
lar to the one on 
the two-cylinder 
car, undivided, 
straight back, of 
aluminum metal 
material. The 
fenders on this 
model are all 
skirted the same 
as on the higher priced machine, which protects the body and 
lessens vibration. 

In the matter of finish and general workmanship the Reo 
Motor Car Company has seen to it that when these new models 
are sent out from the factory they will make a showing both 
in appearance and performance on the road that will be in itself 
a tribute to the moderate and low-priced cars. The power plants 
of the Reo cars are so well known that comment seems rather 
unnecessary here; the same two and single cylinder engines with 
4 3-4 inches bore and 6 inches stroke being used for 1009. The 
spring equipment — another vital part of a machine — has also 
proven itself efficient for the service required and no change has 
been deemed advisable. 

The manufacturing of these two models realizes an old ambi- 
tion of R. E. ©Ids and R. M. Owen, that is, to put on the market 
a touring car and a runabout at a popular price and of material 
which ll-ey felt would bring credit to the makers. 




20- Horsepower Reo Roadster with Extra Seat. 



Reo 10-Horsepower Runabout Listing at $500. 
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WILBUR WRIGHT TAKES PASSENGERS ALOFT 



E MANS, Oct. 10.— Any man, even in France, who would 
^ maintain that Wilbur Wright is not at the head of all 
;ronautical experts would now be looked upon as a fool. Even 
le weak criticisms against the starting rail and the home-made 
lOtor are becoming less and less, experts and the public recog- 
izing that if the workmanship is rough the machine is none 
le less the only one that can fly whenever its owner wishes to 
3 aloft 

After showing that he could make time and distance records 

> order, Wilbur Wright began a series of demonstrations with 
vo persons on board. First place was offered to a couple of 
mrnalists, the one American the other French. The repre- 
mtative of the New York Herald preferred the short initial 
ight to the second record-breaking soar. 

"Sit well back in your seat, push that lever down when I 
udge you elbow, then look pleasant; that is all you've got to 
o." Such were the brief instructions that Wilbur Wright gave 

> his passenger as he mounted into the roughly made seat 
tuffed with straw and 



By W. F. BRADLEY. 

only French can command, repeated to all o« the journey to 
Paris and again related on the following day. 

After a Sunday spent behind closed doors, the aeroplane was 
brought out early on Monday morning and an invitation sent 
to Leon Bollee to come for a flight. Though he needed no press- 
ing, the pioneer automobile constructor was certainly surprised, 
for he scales 238 pounds, and such weights have not generally 
been associated with aeroplanes. But the "cent kilos" of the 
motor manufacturer were taken aloft as easily as the feather- 
weight journalists, and when Leon Bollee came to earth after 
4 minutes 9 seconds in the air he was so delighted with the sim- 
plicity of operation that he wanted to make a flight alone. After 
the president of the Sarthe Aero Club, the vice-president, Rene 
Pellier, was also invited to take a ride. Again it was a heavy 
weight, for though M. Pellier has not the same corpulence as 
Leon Bollee, he can lay claim to close on 200 pounds weight. 

The second flight lasted 3 minutes 54 seconds, but was imme- 
diately followed by two others, still with the same passenger, 

one being for 7 minutes 
30 seconds and the other 
of 30 seconds only. A 
slight incident marked the 
last flight which, though 
not of great importance in 
itself, was sufficient to 
show the wonderful con- 
trol that Wright has over 
his apparatus. His cloth 
cap being in danger of be- 
ing carried away by the 
wind, Wilbur Wright put 
up his hand to save it, at 
the same time releasing 
his hold of the elevation 
rudder. The action caused 
him to touch the string by 
which the ignition cut-out 
is operated, and immedi- 
ately the motor stopped. 

Wilbur Wright Regulating Aeroplane; Henry Farman Thinking Hard. Seizing the lever again, 

Wright brought his ma- 
chine back to earth a little more brusquely than usual, but without 
any serious shock. 

Long and careful preparations were made before any of the 
two-men flights were attempted. The engine was dismounted, 
carried to the Leon Bollee factory at Le Mans, and thoroughly 
overhauled, the lubrication especially needing attention. While 
it was under repair the two propellers were changed for a pair 
of larger diameter and much broader face, the pinions also being 
changed to give a slightly higher speed, the ratio now being 33 40 
10. The test on the block was not considered sufficient, how- 
ever, and for one hour the motor was run in the open air while 
several thousand people stood round and fumed with impatience. 
Darkness came down while the motor was running, the crowds 
reluctantly melted away, and the aeroplane was wheeled back to 
its shed. Even next morning a flight with a passenger was not 
attempted immediately, but several rounds of the field made alone 
at a height of not more than one foot from the ground. It w» s 
doubtless done as a precaution after the accident in America, bu 
was nevertheless one of the most remarkable demonstrations ever 
made, the areoplane just skimming over the ground, yet never 
striking any of the obstacles. Wright laughingly declared that he 
was practicing for an automatic shaving apparatus ; he would at- 
tach the razor to the bottom of his machine and the customer 
would lie face upwards on the ground. It was only after five ^or 
six flights alone, each time at an increased height, that WuW 
Wright appeared to be satisfied and offered to take the first pas- 
senger with him. 




jvered with sacking. A 
linute later the two me- 
hanics had started the en- 
ine by swinging round 
le propellers, Wright had 
uttoned his coat, pulled 
lown his cap, then re- 
cased the pin and shot 
ff into the air. 
Immediately it was evi- 
ent that with two persons 
he 'aeroplane acted better 
han with only one. Dur- 
ng the morning, when 
lying alone, the aeroplane 
tad advanced with a 
;cntle wave-like motion. 
Vith a passenger on board 
he line of march was so 
traight, the machine re- 
named so accurately at 
he same elevation that 

t appeared to be guided through the atmosphere by invisible 
ords. As it neared the end of the field it descended a little, for 
ill curves are taken with a considerable inclination, much in the 
,ame way as a cyclist would take a banked curve, but immediately 
ifter the original height was again attained arjd maintained. 
The curves are necessarily sharp, for the field, though about three 
niles in length, is not more than 400 yards in width, and Wright 
lever uses more than 300 yards. Two complete rounds were 
nade, lasting a fraction over three minutes. 

Frantz Reichel, a Parisian journalist, was next invited to get 
nto the machine, and another start was made with just the same 
:ase as before. Instead of a couple of rounds of the field, how- 
:ver, the artificial bird soared around and around for almost one 
lour, the time, according to the official figures, being 55 minutes 
234-5 seconds. As it was 5.20 p. m. when the flight was com- 
menced, daylight had given way to dusk before the white flyer 
settled down again with its calm, collected Yankee pilot and its 
ixcited, vivacious French passenger. 

Not a word had been spoken up aloft, for the simple reason 
that Wright ignores French and Reichel's English vocabulary is 
limited to "all right." But he made up for it on reaching ground, 
and the story of the tremendous rush at the starting line, the 
calm, majestic flight, broken only by the monotonous rattle of 
the open exhaust, the approaching darkness, the wonderful con- 
trol, and finally the apparently tremendous rush toward earth, 
followed by a stoppage so gentle that not a tremor was felt— all 
this was told a score of times in that picturesque manner that 
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One of the reasons for the special precautions is that the larger 
prope ers come very close to the wire cables operating the rear 
propeller and it was owing to this cable being struck by one of 
the propellers that Orville Wright's accident occurred This at 
any rate, is the explanation given by the brother in France and 
^confirmation of the theory it was noticed that a special' stay 
had been fitted to prevent any of the cables fouling the propeller 

a V flight ^ reaS °" ^ ° ther ' th6y W ' re sIackened off d »ring 
Wilbur Wright's method of control is simplicity itself. On the 
machine being placed on the starting rail and the 1,700-pound 
waghts being drawn to the top of the pylone, the end of the 
rope "arched to the wooden carriage on which the aeroplane 
Sin?* ? ' s i m » a " ab 'y "'ended to by Wright himself. 
Standing ,n front of his machine, Wilbur Wright relieves the 
compression, orders his mechanics to give two or three turns of 
the propellers, injects a little gasoline through the two air inlets, 

gZJS?£* ? " ^ PU " ° n each of the Propellers. 
Generally Me motor off at ^ first ^ jmmedi 

♦IT?"?' f ° r iS neither S P ark lever "or throttle 
control, the p,lot thus being under no necessity 
to occupy himself with the engine while 
in the air. If it i s desired to stop, 
the pilot puts up his hand and 
strikes a piece of string at- 
tached to one of the wire 
stays. This short circuit s t he $ 
electric current, and, of 
course, causes an in- 
stant stoppage of the 
motor. The engine, 
which has four sepa- 
rate water-cooled cyl- 
inders, of 4 by 43-4 
inches bore and stroke 
tuns normally at 1,100 
revolutions a minute. 
The gasoline supply is 
carried in a cylindrical 
tank suspended to the up- 
rights, and sufficiently high 
to assure a flow by gravity. 
There is no carbureter, the engine be- 
m fed by direct injection, the pump 
"cng WIthin the crankchambcr and 

worked by worm gear off the camshaft, 
m et valves are automatic and exhaust 

inMn me0hani "! 1 y operated, but sets in the cylinder head. 
enrin, V S 7 ? semann high-tension magneto, bolted to the 
wool , having se P a rate coil immediately under the 

wh fl rame on which the motor rests - 

his left », J? P ' l0t haS t0 0perate two levers on 'y. the one in 
the frnJI 1 • mg 3 f ° re and aft movement only, and controlling 
comh neH * at '°1 P ' ainS ' and the one in his ri ght hand having a 
torirtt „ 7! a " d 3ft and left and right movement. If pushed 
as the HI t " operates the rear rudder in just the same way 
to th, 7. 1 3 ' and gives a r'ght or left turning movement 
vates on ^ • " pUShed forward at the same time, it ele- 
wine tin! T ng and Iowers other; if pulled rearward, the 

Uon R ,r P ed " the Opposite direc t i °"- 
&ns of WwL Wh ° dUring his flight cIose, y watched the opera- 
means of th declares that the apparatus is heeled over, by 
is taken =-7 L CUrv ! ng of the wings immediately before the turn 
before A , ° Ught back to a horizontal position a few seconds 
Plane is hrn, rn 1 ,T g u mOVement is com P Iet ed. As soon as the aero- 
"asdescSl f t0 3 h ° riz ° n tal position, the wing, which 
e«n K „ f T I ° rter Curve> regains its s P eed ""til it is trav- 

"■ovement W^v there is a very energetic leveling 

To the 8 bendin 8 of the wings. 

really the casf * w*"- ^ tUrn takes p,ace much ear,ier than is 
degree ann * • ■ firSt inc,, 'nes his apparatus to a sufficient 
- "a it is only when it is sufficiently inclined that he oper- 
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Pnase^oVr Ver,i ?' rUddCr a " d makeS the actuaI t«rn. This 
fng studv LK 1 I 3 " aer0P ' ane Presents a vef y intCT e S t- 
interest *" h3S ph3SeS th * t never faiI t0 

Wright Captures Official Two-Passenger Record. 

Le Mans Oct. 12— Still another record for Wilbur Wright, 
bird f^n 3 French j° u malist, on board, the white 

bird from Dayton has remained above the heather-covered mili- 
tary ground in the neighborhood of Le Mans for 1 hour 4 minutes 
20 1-5 seconds, beating all two-man aeroplane records and fulfill- 
ing the conditions imposed by the Lazare Weiller committee. 

it was not intended to make a flight on Tuesday, October 6, 
tor the magneto had gone out of business and Wright had no 
desire to venture aloft until the motor was in perfect con- 
dition. Contrary to his usual custom, Wilbur Wright allowed 
an outsider to examine his carefully guarded machine, with the 
result that M. Girardot and Hart O. Berg's mechanic quickly 
diagnosed and remedied the defect of the magneto. 
A little before six a start was made, the machine at once ris- 
ing to a height of about 75 feet and remaining 
there despite the gusty weather for half 
an hour. At times a guest of wind 
would catch the aeroplane, caus- 
ing it to make a dfve that 
looked dangerous to the pub- 
lic. But Wilbur Wright 
was never caught nap- 
^1 ping. To each sudden 
I . change of the wind he 



Wright and Zens Ready for Flight 



replied by a manipu 
lation of the rudder 
and a working of the 
wings that brought 
the artificial bird to 
an even keel and kept 
it on its right course to 
the finish. Later, in view 
of the approaching dark- 
ness, a descent was made 
about 30 feet from the 
ground, and it was while at this 
height that the signal was given, 
by means of two white lights 
from the observation tower, that 
the previous record had been broken. 
When it was certain that he had 
been aloft more than an hour Wilbur Wright descended 
between the starting rail and the wooden shed which 
serves as home for himself and his artificial bird, 
when both machine and operator are at rest and hid- 
den from the world at large. 

Since making his record flight Wilbur Wright has been 
allowing aeronauts, journalists and others to taste the joys of 
mechanical flight. Hart O. Berg, as a reward for his active 
organization of the Wright demonstrations in France, was given 
a sail in the air for 3 minutes 24 seconds. Mrs. Berg then took 
her husband's place, and for 2 minutes 3 seconds evolved over 
the heads of the spectators. Later in the day four other privi- 
leged individuals were taken aloft with the American aeronaut 
for flights that lasted on an average 4 1-2 minutes. 

The following day a group of Englishmen were initiated into 
the mysteries of aerial flight, Griffith Brewer, Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
Frank Butler, and Major Baden Powell being successively flown 
twice around the field. Madame Leon Bolee, following the 
example of her husband, asked for a ride and was rewarded by 
a flight of three minutes. Finally Commandant Bottiaux, chief 
of the Chalais army balloon station, was given a special demon- 
stration, Wright starting low, then rising suddenly to a height of 
80 feet, then again descending until he was so low that his skates 
almost touched the top of the heather, and his propellers dis- 
turbed the loose sand on the open spots. 
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FOUR-CYCLE FINALITY OF DESIGN. 

It is with considerable reason that the present day 
mr-cycle motor has been regarded as a close approach 
1 finality of design where its type is concerned, and that 
total departure rather than a modification of existing 
.ethods has been looked forward to as the trend of the 
iture. In other words, the development of the two- 
rcle motor to a point where it was considerably the su- 
srior of the present four-cycle type has been considered 
5 the logical outcome of the persistent efforts of in- 
sntors to improve the internal combustion motor, 
[ence, the report that one of the foremost Continental 
lotor builders has definitely decided to adopt a sliding 
live type of four-cycle motor of American origin from 
ow on, comes as no little surprise. 
The poppet valve has its drawbacks, but its advantages 
ver any other method of admitting and exhausting the 
large hitherto developed have been so numerous and 
ractical that its abandonment has not been considered 
robable without a change of cycle. The handling 
f the fuel through ports of large area, opened and closed 
y the piston itself has always appealed to the designer 
f internal combustion motors as one of the chief prom- 
ses of the two-cycle type, in that it makes for a degree 
f simplicity to which the four-cycle motor, with its 



multiplicity of small parts, does not lend itself. But if 
this end can only be achieved by the employment of an 
equivalent amount of gearing to open and close the ports, 
wherein lies the advantage? 

Simplicity, coupled with a high degree of efficiency, 
must ever be the chief aim of the inventor whose object 
is the advancement of the present day motor, and this is 
not to be attained by the abandonment of a form of 
mechanism that years of practice on a great number of 
motors has shown to be practical, in favor of a device, 
the chief merit of which is that it accomplishes the ob- 
ject in a different manner, but with no reduction in com- 
plication, relatively speaking. The mere fact that the re- 
sult in view may be brought about by the new method 
is not sufficient to recommend it as being superior to the 
device it is intended to supplant, which appears to have 
been the basis upon whicl^'friany .so-called improvements 
in automobile construction that have since been relegated 
to the limbo of oblivion, were accepted. But in the pres- 
ent instance the reputation for conservative and consistent 
adherence to sound and well-tried principles of design on 
the part of the European house lends added weight to the 
report of the adoption of this new type, though further 
developments in this direction will be looked forward to 
with a great deal of interest. 

^ # * 
cA "DEPARTURE IN 'BRAKE PRACTICE. 

One of the last things that the average driver is anxious 
to have come "in contact with the brakes of his car is oil, 
so that at first sight the proposal to employ brakes run- 
ning in oil appears somewhat far-fetched, in view of the 
fact that even a small amount of lubricant is destructive 
of the f rictional properties of two rubbing surfaces. This 
is true of metal, wood, or fiber surfaces, regardless of 
their character, but it is one of the peculiar properties 
of cork that its coefficient of friction with a metal surface 
is but very slightly influenced by the presence of oil in 
any quantity, and it is this that has made possible what 
may best be termed an oil-cooled brake. 

The metals employed are bronze against steel, the 
former constituting the shoe or moving member, being 
shod with corks embedded in its face. This member 
is immersed in a bath of lubricating oil and is constricted 
against a steel drum, or expanded to contact with it, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the design. In one in- 
stance, a brake of this type has been employed on a car 
that saw 12,000 miles continued service of the most 
strenuous kind, but an examination revealed no percep- 
tible wear in the braking surfaces. 

This was naturally to be anticipated in view of the pro- 
tecting influence of the oil, and the possibilities that it 
throws open in the way of improved brake service, as 
compared with the present day practice of employing 
frictional materials that must, of necessity, be renewed 
periodically, are limitless. It would be futile to attempt 
to pit either the water or the air-cooled brake against one 
constantly immersed in oil, as in view of the peculiar 
property of cork in not losing its frictional properties 
under the influence of a lubricant, the advantages of a 
generous supply of oil for cooling are obtained, withou 
the attendant disadvantages of lubrication, which are 
naturally not to be desired where the object in view 
is the maximum friction. 
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B°fl 0 r N ; °£ ^~™ he Glidden ,our paused in Bost °". 

U last July, Charles J. Glidden, the donor of the trophy, caused 
a brief commotion by letting out the fact that he was organiz- 
ing a company with the object of establishing a passenger and 
freight service by balloons or other means of aerial transporta- 
tion between this city and New York. The scheme was looked 
upon with considerable scepticism by the general public, but 
those whose memory carried them back a few years to Mr 
Glidden s prophes.es of the development of the motor vehicle 
d.d not scoff. To-day it looks as if commercial aerial navigation 
may not be so very far distant. 

Captain Thomas S. Baldwin, the aviator, who recently sold an 
a,r-sh,p ,0 the United States government, was in "this city 
yesterday and to-day and held a conference with Mr. Glidden 
concerning a contract for a dirigible balloon to be used by the 
Aenal Navigation Company in establishing the beginning of its 

!„1 ? SerV ' Ce - 3ir - Ship Wi " be of lar *e Proportion 

capable o carrying two passengers in addition to the operator 
and ,t will cost about $25,000 to start the service. The money 



as an ala hio , I K be "° b ° nds 0r stock "> * " 

once t uTrt \ H- 0 " tHe 3ir 14 » not P r °P°^ ^ 

Plans so far ar , I ^ Y ° rk Service - In fact . «* 

an a r In ^ "* V " y conse ™tive. They contemplate 

te l! t u- iT tW ° ° r three times a week between a station 

ham abot , ,° n fi the ° f thiS d,y and South Fram 

ham, about twenty-five miles away. 

sib!e he fo B r°t° n '"J 0 " "r be "^Wished at a point easily acces- 
and the hvd ^ °' ° lder ^asportation companies 

atthil stain T r i°l the air - sMp Wi " be manufactured 
*S„ K 11 Pt f' n BaWwin has di «°vered a fabric for air- 
ship or ba loon envelopes which he believes will help materially 

use tnTm t C 7 °- PreVenting the Waste of * as and "ffl 

Z " T l 1 ' '- s given the COn,ract for the baI1 °°«- " 

the Boston-South Framingham service develops as well as is ex- 
pected other stations will be added and eventually there will be 
a through line to New York. The company has not yet pro- 

f/ e r, \ en ° Ug , h .° eStabHsh 3 freight and P assen « cr t a "ff and 
is more interested in starting the line than in the profits 



AN INTERNATIONAL SPORTING TRUST? 

nf*' w er , n J"i 0nal Associ a«i°n of Recognized Automobile Clubs 

ihe s^°h f "T gra " d Pkns in View f° r the futur *, and 
.he s ory heard at Dieppe, to the effect that the *ope of its 

™ ," S W ° bC eXtended t0 include motor bating and 
Tm Cl ' ,S fT T Hfied by a " announcement from Secretary 
effect fhaf th ! AUt ° mobil <= Club of America. This is to the 
Arn ica h h club has been selected as "sole representative in 
tor rtrn f eCh ° n , CarrieS Wi,h h the Sole kerning au- 
n th Un i ^ ^ e ! na ' ,0nal m ° t0r b0at races or ^petitions held 

"g boJv , 41/ eX3Ct name ° f this new motor b °*- 

mobil" • ? 6 Internat '°"al Association of Yachting-Auto- 
Hen n J 15 kn ° w " A that reCently ' under the dire « i °" °f Dave 
So •^'• th ; A -- C ' A - haS been ° r * anizin S a motor boat 
the club." " Wi " be StriC,Iy 3 yachtin 8 ad j«»ct t° 

the^resettt 1 ° f AmeHcan aut °mobile clubs against 

«e present .nternational organization is that it permits only one 

through Z r T n J 3 C0Untry ' a " d COmpels a " 0,her cIubs to deal 
S h M P ° SSeSSing membershi P- «ven if that club is not 
wil undo^h H. e ? re associatio " of ^«bs. A similar objection 
aeronaut * ' encoun,ered in motor boating and also in 

circumstanT, T"^ kn0W " that a " unusual combination of 
Srn^- ,° U8ht ab ° Ut the conti "«ance of the A. C. A. as 
ar e Am a «tomobiIe voice from this country, and there 

ang"" n! n C ' UbS which are findin * considerable fault with the 

«o be a r a l:° n r mm ^ d - Wh3t * he f " tUre ma * devel °P 
a matter of varied opinion. 



QUAYLE VICTOR IN SPEED TRAP FIGHT. 

Albany N Y Oct. ao.-Oliver A. Quayle, a victim of the 

l*7Tl '"u FaI i- SpCed trap> haS Won out in his stubborn 
legal fight to have his conviction set aside. Quite a howdydo 
followed Mr Quayle's conviction, for the reason that he is 
pres.dent of the New York State Automobile Association, whose 
policy is to uphold the speed laws of the State. Mr Quayle 
appealed his case, and the county judge of Warren County has 
just reversed the judgment of conviction. 

This Glens Falls speed trap has been operated for the past 
two years and many a tourist has fallen into its clutches. 

Mr. Quayle was arrested last June while touring with his 
wife. His contention was that the trap was improperly op- 
erated, to the end that injustice was done, not only in his case 
but in that of many others. The result of his appeal confirmed 
his contention. It will probably encourage other automobilists 
to take appeals m cases of flagrant injustice and may possibly 
enlist the more active and general co-operation of local clubs in 
their efforts to have the evidences of speed law violations col- 
lected m a way that gives no opportunity for injustice. 



A Y. H. C. A. SCHOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 19.— Following the example of New York, 
Chicago, and other large cities, Philadelphia will have a Y. M. 
C. A. automobile school. On the 21st of this month the scheme 
will be inaugurated at the Kensington Y. M. C. A., at 1854 
Frankford avenue, under the chief instructorship of William 
Vees, a well-known owner and operator of automobiles. 



MASSACHUSETTS COURT RULES FOR LOCAL REGULATIONS 



B°SuD? P m. r"' 20 -~ Thc f" 11 l >ench of the Massachusetts 
'he Common >u ' 3y handed down a decision in the case of 
■nobStThar; " ag r St Ar,hur Kin * sbur * f ° r whi <* auto- 
"■e c e lZ\ '"I ' 00king f0rward for severa l weeks, or since 
decides advert " ^ Fra " klin COUnt >' Session - The <=°«« 
Permitti n rioll K UP °^ ^ Kin ^bn>ys contention that the law 
^mobiles frnL ° f aldermen and selectmen to exclude 

Mr K " K Cenam h, 8 hwa ys, is unconstitutional. 
"Way in ^ f ° r drivin e his automobile on a 

vo 'ed to exrL Ashfidd ' from which tbe selectmen had 

exclude motor vehicles and which was posted to that 



effect. He was convicted and upon appealing to the superior 
court lost his case in a jury trial. He then carried it up to the 
supreme court, which holds that statutory regulations of the 
speed of automobiles running on highways are reasonable and 
proper. 

The court decides that the right of the Legislature, acting under 
the police power, to prescribe that automobiles shall not pass 
over certain streets or public ways in a city or town, seems to be 
well established upon principle and authority; and that the 
Legislature has the right to delegate police powers to aldermen 
of cities and selectmen of towns. 
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KNOX WINS FREE-FOR-ALL AT LENOX. 

Lenox, Mass., Oct. i 4 .-Under the auspices of the Lenox 
Automobile Protective Association a hill climb was run here 
o-day. The course was up Church Hill and Aspmwall Park 
nd finished at. the Aspinwall Hotel. 

A tangle has arisen over the sanction that has some elements 
,f the humorous to it. It happens that a high priest of a metro- 
)olitan club with national aspirations is a patron of the hotel 
it the finish line and that mine host had much to do with the 
.romotion of the meet. Little wonder was it that the landlord 
n question knew of no other organization that could possibly 
•ule automobiledom than the club, over which once reigned his 
iistinguished guest, and so wrote the manager of its touring 
nireau for information as regards a sanction. The touring 
jfficial promptly replied that no sanction was needed, and mine 
lost proceeded with his meet accordingly. M. L. Downs, of the 
A. L. A. M., a wise and prudent-going man, who went up to 
Lenox to officiate as judge, bethought himself before the climb 
dad reached a conclusion to ask the promotor for his sanction 
md received the rather startling information herein above set 
forth. . 

The course was nine-tenths of a mile in length, with three 
sharp turns and grades varying from o.iS to 12.5 per cent. There 
were a couple of accidents in the course of the contests. William 
Bourque, of Springfield, in a Knox collided with an iron post 
in Aspinwall and was thrown out. Floyd Knight, of Pittsfield, 
in seeking to avoid a collision with another machine, ran into a 
tree and put his car out of the climbing for the rest of the day. 
The Knox and William Bourque, however, were not injured 
enough to prevent their being gotten into shape for the subse- 
quent climbs, or to prevent them winning the free-for-all and the 
event for cars from 24 to 40 horsepower as well. The summary 

follows : 

FREE-FOR-ALL. 

1 Knox 38 William Bourque 1:19 

2. Stearns 30-60 William Swan 1:34 

3. Berkshire 30-35 S. H. Clapp 1:43 1-5 

FOR CARS FORM 40 TO 60 HORSEPOWER. 

1. Stearns 30-60 William Swan 1:38 1-5 

2. Stllson 65 F. A. Knight 1.47 1-5 

FOR CARS FORM 24 TO 40 HORSEPOWER. 

1. Knox 38 William Bourque 1:84 

2. Pope-Hartford 26 O. R. Hutchinson MS 1 "" 

?,. Pope-Hartford 30-35 Lester Phillips 1.K 

4. BuYck 35-40 F. A. Knight 1*6 1-2 

5. Berkshire 30-35 J. E. Crane 2.25 s-i 
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A NIGHT IN TRENTON WiTH AUTO PATROL. 

Trenton, N. J., Oct. 12.— "Seems to me I've seen you before," 



remarked Captain Cleary, as he chewed his mustache reflectively 
and looked us over, when we arrived at Police Headquarters. 

"Oh, yes; now I remember; violating Section 146 of the 
motor vehicle law, wasn't it? 
"You don't care to stay this time, I suppose?" he smiled. 
"Well, no; not exactly. You see, we came over to see the 
new White patrol and ambulance in its natural environment." 

"Say, that car's all right. Haven't had time to make its ac- 
quaintance personally yet, but do you know, since we retired 
that old horse ambulance and the 'hurry up wagon,' your car 
has done the work of the two of them in one-third the time. 
The only trouble with it is that it's too popular. Guess we'll 
have to put a row of tacks in the seat. But there goes the bell." 

It took us just four minutes to cover the mile and a quarter 
of busy street, dodging this way and that. 

At a glance we realized what had happened. The horizontal 
ladder had given way at one end and the two painters at work 
upon it had fallen three stories to the sidewalk. One was un- 
conscious, the other was suffering intensely from a compound 
fractrre of the leg. The stretcher was produced from its com- 



A HOTEL TRAIN TO SAVANNAH GRAND PRIZE. 

That New Yorkers contemplating witnessing the Grand Prize 
race at Savannah may be assured of all the comforts of a well- 
appointed hotel and the finest cuisine, W. E. Conklyn, the gen- 
eral eastern passenger agent of the Seaboard Air Line, has ar- 
ranged for a special train to leave New York at midnight on 
Monday, November 23. It will be made up of Pullman com- 
partment sleepers, a dining car, and a buffet smoker. It will 
leave Savannah so as to reach New York at five o'clock in the 
afternoon on Friday. During the sojourn in Savannah the train 
will be side tracked and used practically as a hotel. A reason- 
able rate has been established for the trip. 



THESE MUNCIE HOOSIERS ARE HUSTLERS. 

Muncie, Ind.. Oct. 19.— The Inter-State Automobile Company 
of Muncie, Ind., is setting a record pace in progress. It was 
only a couple of months ago that Thomas Hart, George Ball, 
William Ball, T. F. Rose, J. M. Waring and other Muncie capital- 
ists formed the company and employed Claude Cox to design a 
car. On September 14 they got the deeds to some 40 acres of 
well-located land and by October 14 were putting under roof 
their first building, a fine structure of hrick, steel and glass, 14OX 
440 feet. They expect to begin turning out cars January 1, and 
have arranged for an output of 1,000 the first year. They will 
continue the erection of new buildings. 




Trenton, N. J., Now Employs a White Steamer as a Patrol. 

partment beneath the car, and in another minute we had our 
two patients on board and were off for St. Francis Hospital. 

We were back at "Headquarters" in twenty minutes from the 
time we left, but were soon off again on another run. The car 
was wanted at the Court House to transfer a load of prisoners 
to the County Jail. This trip was a longer one, and by the 
time we got back there were two calls waiting. There was no 
time for dinner, for it was Saturday night and people were 
beginning to get drunk. The one at Box 23 was of the ordi- 
nary uninteresting variety; the other was a regular patron, ana 
treated the occurrence with the indifference gained from many 
similar visits. Another call soon followed, and again we startcc 
There had been a fight, it seemed, which fact we could well be- 
lieve when wc got there— either tlwt or an earthquake— for there 
wasn't a whole window light left in the place. But the par- 
ticipants had fled, nobody knew where. We looked high ana 
low, but evidently they had made good their escape. Return- 
ing to the "wagon" we noticed that the driver, who is never 
permitted to leave his seat, was missing. Fearing that he ha 
met with foul play, we started round the building, prepare' 
for the worst, when we came upon him. He was down on ms 
knees, the tail lamp in one hand and his pliers in the ot e . 
pointing them down a cellar- way. At a glance we took ui it 
whole situation. The driver had spotted one of the malefact ^ 
and, lacking a better persuasive, was brandishing the shiny _<* 
in the face of the man in the hole, from which came in agonize 
tones the repeated assurance that he would give up. 

"Well. I'll be barged." said ore of the offcers, "if that 
driver ain't put it all over ' 
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WHAT IS DOING AMONG THE CLUBS 



AGO CLUBS HAVE REAL AMATEUR CONTEST. 

:ago, Oct. 16. — Chicago's record for originality in the 
tion of motoring events was fully sustained yesterday 
the Chicago Athletic Association and the Chicago Auto- 
Club took part in the first amateur inter-club reliability 
match ever promoted, it is claimed. True, the present 
n is somewhat on this order, and while the clubs sup- 
1 battle for the big trophy, yet in reality it is a struggle 
desmen. Not so was this affair of yesterday, for only 
> drove, by which term is meant that no one at all affiliated 
he trade was permitted to drive. This brought about a 
ide contest which has done much to make motoring com- 
as popular among the owners of Chicago, 
inter-club team match stirred the town from the ground 
he leading dealers gladly turned out to act as observers, 
e whole affair went off with a snap and bang that aroused 
1 enthusiasm. It had been planned to have ten cars 
earn, but this match being a new thing with the Chicago 
ic Association, the cherry circles found it hard to get that 
cars. Six only came to the tape, and as the Chicago 
lobile Club had ten members eager for the fray, the 
n rule was adopted and the automobile club penalized 
iths of a point as against a full point for the C. A. A. 
ilts gave the victory to the Athletic association, its team 
incurring only 4 points penalization as against 732 for the 
iobile club. The latter lost out through accidents early in 
lit. The match was over the Elgin-Aurora circuit, but 
the two teams got out of town W. A. Egermann in a 
er was put out by a broken axle, and, a little later, T. P. 
rson in a Studebaker, skidded on Milwaukee avenue and 
a wheel. Egermann telephoned for another car and 
the circuit, while Henderson secured a new wheel and 
lught up with the procession. The others went along 
mly minor mishaps, the most serious of which were a 
r adjustment, taking on water and motor stops. The 
of the judges was as follows: 

Chicago Athletic Club. 

Entrant and Car. Score. 

V. Ham, Locomobile..^ Perfect. 

r. Knlsely, Premier Perfect. 

3. Ireland, Stevens-Duryea Perfect. 

K Cochrane, Stoddard- Dayton Perfect. 

W. Wentworth. Rambler 1 point. 

K. Young, Thomas 3 points. 

Total 4 points. 

Chicago Automobile Club. 

; E. Nash, White Perfect. 

V. Gethre, Stevens-Duryea Perfect. 

"arrant. Jr.. Stoddard-Dayton Perfect 

u Van Sii klen. Apperson Perfect. 

'oil Shaffer. Stevens-Durvea Perfect. 

f. Purdy, White ." Perfect. 

• O'Hare. Thomas 1.8 points. 

i. Gregory. Thomas Forty 16 points. 

. Henderson. Studebaker 115.2 points. 

»• Egermann, Rambler 600 point". 

Total ;:!2 points. 

ulcs were easy, calling for the contestants to make a 
or stop run, with penalties for taking on fuel or water 
repairs or adjustments. Owners had to drive them- 
The running time averaged up about IS miles an hour 
>ne was late at controls. 

I CAROLINANS ORGANIZE CLUB AT RALEIGH. 

H. X'. C, Oct. 19.— The automobile enthusiasts of Ra- 
■ C, have decided that it would be to their benefit as 
!>e city's if they had some good permanent organization, 
1 well attended meeting the Raleigh Automobile Club 
lally launched with everything pointing toward success, 
iota of officers were elected and a suitable constitution 
«ws adopted. 



MARYLANDERS ELECT DR. ROWE AS PRESIDENT. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 17.— In addition to electing officers for 
the ensuing year, the Automobile Club of Maryland, at its annual 
meeting, transacted other important business and determined 
upon what the members call a rejuvenation with the result that 
many suggestions for a busy winter were made. The officers 
elected were as follows : 

President, Dr. H. M. Rowe; vice-president, D. C. Walker; 
treasurer, Ernest J. Knabe, Jr. : secretary, Frank W. Darling. 

Board of Governors — James S. Reese, M. S. Hess, C. H. 
Millikin, A. A. Piper, B. B. Friedenwald, R. M. Norris, Dr. 
H. M. Rowe, D. C. Walker, Ernest J. Knabe, Jr., and Frank 
W. Darling. Osbourne I. Yellott was reelected counsel. 

An important feature of the meeting was the report of the 
committee on good roads to the effect that the Baltimore 
County Commissioners had offered to give the club 800 sign- 
boards, 2 feet long by 8 inches wide, and furnish posts for the 
same, provided the club would paint them and place them in 
position at points along roads to guide autoists on touring trips. 
The offer of the commissioners was unanimously accepted. The 
committee announced that it had already decided upon the loca- 
tions of 250 of these signs, which will be placed at crossroads 
and dangerous curves. Later on the club will make effort* 
to have the commissioners of other counties in the State co- 
operate with them for the purpose of having similar signs placed 
in the different counties. 

One of the suggestions at the meeting was for a club publica- 
tion. This paper will be issued for the first time next month 
and will be known as the Maryland Motorist. Most of the read- 
ing will be of matter in which Maryland motorists are interested. 
Frank W. Darling, secretary of -the club, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the publication. 

It was also decided to hold a hill-climbing or a non-stop, 
sealed-bonnet contest in the near future, while it was also pro- 
posed to hold an annual endurance contest. 



A. C. OF PHILADELPHIA ANNUAL FOR BRAZIER. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 19.— The seventh annual Brazier Cup con- 
test of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia will be held Satur- 
day, October 31, over a roundabout course of about 65 miles — 
via Lonsdowne, Alden and Swarthmore to Media; via Newton 
Square and Devon to Valley Forge; thence through Bridgeport, 
Norristown, Centre Square, Antler, and Chestnut Hill to the 
Racquet Club in this city. The object of the run will be to 
keep as closely as possible to the legal speed limit, and the 
committee in charge has already gone over the ground and 
decided on a secret minimum, the car coming closest thereto 
beinp awarded the cup. The number and variations in the 
speed l'niits of townships, villages, cities and open country make 
the computation quite intricate. Intermediate controls and 
checking stations will be established, and failure to arrive at 
either at the time calculated by the committee will mean addi- 
tional penalties. It is expected that a score of cars will start. 

ROAD RULES ADOPTED BY PENNSYLVANIA CLUB. 

Wilkinsburc, Pa., Oct. 19.— The committee on road rules of 
the Wilkinsburg Automobile Club has given a vast amount of 
thought to common-sense regulations governing automobile driv- 
ing on the public roads. Herewith is the approved report of 
the committee, and the result of its labors will undoubtedly be 
interesting to many other clubs: 

First— When passing vehicles going In the Opposite direction, keep 
to your right, and when passing those going In the same 
direction keep to your left-hand side of the road. • 

Second.— Speed on heavy descending grades should not. exceed l» 
miles per hour. Brakes should be tested at top of grade. 
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Speed elsewhere always under control; this may be 4 or 
40 miles per honr, depending on road and traffic conditions. 

Third. — Run slow on a descending grade when passing a car or 
heavily loaded team ascending, giving them the greater 
right of way. When passing cars on a dusty road, run 
slowly to prevent dust obstructing the view of the road. 

Fourth.— Always sound your horn before passing a vehicle to give 
timely warning of your intention to pass. 

Fifth. — Do not open your muffler when running on streets where 
the noise would be objectionable to residents. 

Sixth. — Approach street or ' railway crossings under perfect con- 
trol, prepared to stop if necessary— "Stop, Look and Listen" 
before crossing steam railroads. 

8eventh. — Approach a horse under perfect control, prepared to 
stop if necessary to assist in getting a timid animal safely 
past. 

Eighth.— Approach curves where view is obstructed under perfect 
control, expecting to meet a car, keeping well to the right- 
hand side of the road, sounding the horn frequently to 
give warning to approaching vehicles. 

Ninth.— When passing farm houses where poultry are likely to be 
on the road, run slowly and give them a chance to get 
out of the way. Should your car kill any, stop and settle 
with the owner. 

Tenth.— Never pass an automobile disabled without stopping ana 
offering assistance. Every car should carry a manlla rope 
25 feet long and three-quarters of an inch thick for emerg- 
ency use. 

Eleventh. — Upon observing broken bottles or glass, barbed wire or 
other tire-destroying material, maliciously placed on the 
road, stop and remove them. If for special reasons a stop 
cannot be made, then notify approaching cars of the danger. 

Twelfth.— Upon discovering dangerous places In the road, such as 
holes, land or rock slides, fallen trees, etc., notify the 
nearest farm or other house, also the first hotel stopped 
at, with the request that motorists be notified. 

Thirteenth.— Light your lamps before It Is quite dark, and when 
standing on the road after dark be particular that your 
front lights show In the direction of traffic. 

Fourteenth. — A continuous sounding of the horn will be known as 
- a distress signal, and when heard by motorists should 
be quickly responded to. 



A NEW CLUBHOUSE FOR WILKES-BARRE. 

Wilkes-Bakke, Pa., Oct. 19.— At a meeting of the Wilkes- 
Barre Automobile Club many things were taken up which are of 
interest to automobile owners in general. The most important 
were the plans for a new clubhouse as drawn up by President 
Lee, who presided at the meeting. He took up the many ad- 
vantages to be derived from having an up-to-date building of 
thejr own, both to the members and their visitors. The results of 
the work of the committee on roads improvement was shown in 
the many highways which are either improved or entirely re- 
constructed in the vicinity of the city ; the recent decision of the 
grand jury, declaring the bridges across the Susquehanna free 
bridges; and the movement on foot to have a state road to the 
Delaware Water Gap. The plans for financing the new club- 
house were discussed, and the following committee appointed to 
take charge of the project : George F. Lee, A. P. Keifer, P. R. 
Bevan, Charles Bertels, Frank Scouton, and C. F. Huber. 

In regard to the hill climbing contest for next year, all mem- 
bers were unanimous in the opinion that everything possible 
should be done to make it even more of a feature than ever 
before; in fact, the idea met with great favor of publishing a 
small pamphlet to be distributed at the shows this winter, con- 
taining views of the previous contests, together with a description 
of Wilkes-Barre and vicinity, and how to get here over the 
new roads now in course of construction. 



MONTREAL AUTOISTS COMMEND AUTHORITIES. 

Montreal, Can., Oct. 10.— At a meeting of the directors of 
the Automobile Club of Canada, held last week, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: "Be it resolved, that the presi- 
dent and directors personally, as well as on behalf of the 
members of the club, desire to congratulate the chairman 
and members of the road committee of the city of Montreal 
for the good work which has been performed in repairing 
and paving the streets of cur city during the past season 



and express the hope that the committee will be enabled 
to compete and maintain the good work accomplished." 

At the same meeting reports from the various municipali- 
ties where oil had been placed on the roads were read, and 
the directors are much pleased with the results thus far ob- 
tained. The placing of oil on the roads not only abates the 
dust nuisance but preserves the roads, and will cause good 
macadam roads to last much longer. It is the intention of 
the club to place oil on several other good stretches of road- 
way during the early part of next season. 



DELAWARE ELECTS SATTERTHWAITE. 

Wilmington, Del., Oct. 19. — A definite move for the marking 
of public road intersections was taken last night at the annual 
meet"ng of the Delaware Automobile Association, held in this 
city, and it was learned that the association is to have the co- 
operation of some of the turnpike companies. The Kennett 
Turnpike Company informed the association that it had pro 
cured the signs for its road and was preparing to have them 
put up. Delaware has been lacking in this matter in the past. 

The subject of uniform and reasonable toll rates was also con- 
sidered, the matter being left for adjustment with the incoming 
officers. The association is affiliated with the Allied Automobile 
Clubs of Philadelphia. 

The following officers were elected for a year : President, John 
J. Satterthwaite ; vice-president, J. Danforth Bush; secretary. 
Charles G. Guyer; treasurer, William Staniar; executive com- 
mittee, Joseph Bancroft, Remsen C. Bernard, John B. Bird. 
Frank S. Garrett, and William F. Sellerd. 

The association now has 140 members, the largest number in 
its history, and is in better financial shape than ever before. 



WHAT ONE PENNSYLVANIA CLUB HAS DONE. 

Media, Pa., Oct. 19. — To-morrow night will be celebrated the 
second anniversary of the formation of the Automobile Club 
of Delaware County, whose history of accomplishment, con- 
sidering its extreme youth, is remarkable. Organized in October, 
1006, with 48 members, it now has 220 on the roll, with numerous 
additions each month. From the start it has worked for the 
improvement of roads, the passage of favorable automobile 
legislation in county and town, the stoppage of speeding, the 
defense of autoists generally against illegal arrest and fines, 
and in numerous other ways. In two years it has made Delaware 
county an ideal motoring ground, and it is now engaged in 
urging and assisting financially in the improvement of the old 
Baltimore pike. The celebration to-morrow night will take the 
form of a banquet, which will be preceded by the annual elec- 
tion of officers. 



STATE ORGANIZATION FOR MONTANA. 

Butte, Mont., Oct. 16. — Last week a meeting of repre- 
sentatives from the principal automobile clubs of this State 
was held at Helena for the purpose of forming a State or- 
ganization. All the delegates were enthusiastic for a State 
body which can co-operate with the American Automobile 
Association for the improvements of the roads, fair legisla- 
tion and a better understanding of the automobile generally 
E. C. Largey. of the Butte club, was unanimously elected 
president of the new organization, and returned home full 
nf the plans which it is proposed to carry out for the benefit 
of the autoist. 



ORGANIZING OF CLUBS IN MISSISSIPPI- 

Xatchez, Miss., Oct. 17.— Under the leadership of Robert B. 
Bridge the automobile owners of Natchez have organized the 
Natchez Automobile Club. At the first meeting last week the 
following officers were elected: President, S. H. Lowenburg; 
vice-president, S. H. L. Landen ; secretary and treasurer, W. H. 
Aikman. In other cities of the State automobile owners are 
getting together for other clubs. 
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THE INCREASING UTILITY OF THE CLOSED CAR 



ever widening demand for the enclosed car has stimulated 
manufacturers to produce artistic designs and furnishings 
limousine and landaulet types. The limousine appeals to 
liscriminating buyers because of its exclusiveness. Planned 
lilt on a plane of excellence, it appeals strongly to those 
ave a high regard for comfort and quiet richness and 
Dn. To those whose inclinations tend that way, there can 
greater satisfaction than to realize that a warm and com- 
e means of conveyance is at one's command, when prep- 
s are being made to leave home in attendance upon 
.ional and business duties, and the elements of time and 
e become lessened, if not eliminated, from the mind. 
1, too, shopping may be easily and speedily accomplished 
le greatest comfort, for ladies are conveyed to town and 
itore to store, and then home again in the shortest time 
e, and with every convenience at hand. Irrespective of 
r conditions the children must be taken to school, and not 



features have been maintained, yet no new ideas have been set 
aside because they were new, nor have old features been discard- 
ed because they were old. The Peerless limousine offered for the 
season of 1909 shows clearly the survival of the fittest in motor 
car building. The tonneau is lighted by two small electric lights 
of four candle power each. An engagement book, clock, hand 
mirror and other smaller necessaries are provided, all of which 
go to complete the equipment of this carefully designed car. 

Peerless cars for 1909 are larger, of higher power and more 
comfortable riding qualities than previous models. The me- 
chanical charges arc few and arc in degree, not in kind. Each one 
has been demonstrated by long and careful tests to be a genuine 
improvement, making the car more simple, reliable, comfortable 
and more easily managed and cared for. The new body is de- 
signed to carry seven people comfortably. Two of the tonneau 
seats are of the folding types easily detachable and when re- 
moved the car is ideal for five passengers. 




Showing the Fine Equipment of the Peerless Motor Car Company's Limousines and Landaulets. 



d to sudden changes of temperature, and the limousine 
hly protects its occupants from all climatic conditions, 
the sun shines and the days are warm and bright, the 
5 may be dropped in front and at the sides, and thus 
advantages of the touring car are offered. The back 
s protection from dirt and dust, and the limousine, while 
y a. car for city use, is thus transformed into an 
e means of country touring. 

indaulet has the increased advantages that the rear half 
ip may be entirely thrown back, though still maintaining 
ivantages of the limousine, and the landaulet is becoming 
Jopular means of conveyance as the industry develops. 
!tail has been considered with the view of making the 
limousine weather tight, and yet to allow for perfect 
B. The most luxurious upholstering is used, and no 
las been spared in its equipment. Entrance and egress is 
Jomplished by means of two steps which are carefully 
to prevent clothes from becoming soiled. A speaking 
municates with the driver so that he may be directed 
liverting his attention from the road. The tonneau is 
mough to carry five people with the greatest degree of 

■construction of the new Peerless models shows no 
i*nges. Improvements take the form of a general 
j of parts as well as their simplified relation. Reliable 



NO REGISTRATION FOR UNCLE SAM'S AUTOS. 

Washington, D. C, Oct. 17.— Quite recently a decision was 
rendered by the Comptroller of the Treasury to the effect that 
the Federal Government need not pay the District of Columbia 
authorities for automobile licenses for the numerous automo- 
biles used by the various branches of the Government. This 
decision has been upheld by the corporation counsel, who like- 
wise holds that automobiles owned by the Federal Government 
arc not subject to a tax by the District government. The latter 
official has advised the District Commissioners to take no issue 
on their right to require an official of the United States as 
"owner" of an automobile to pay the sum of $2 for a license. 
"I am of the opinion," says the corporation counsel, "that the 
word 'owner' as used in the present automobile regulations does 
not include the United States." 

The question arose when a bill was sent to the disbursing 
officer of one of the departments for $2 for a license for the 
official automobile used by the superintendent of the Capitol. 
There was some talk of taking the matter to the courts, as 
there was a possibility that the commissioners might have to 
issue the licenses without exacting the fee of $2. However, 
the decision of the corporation counsel has set the matter right 
by placing Uncle Sam's automobiles on the free list, and there 
will be no test of the constitutionality of the law requiring a 
fee of $2 for every license issued to an automobilist. 
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How the Packard Truck Was Utilized to Break Ground for Factory Addition. 

Already possessing what Is claimed to be the largest exclusive automobile fact ory in the 
world the Packard Motor Car Company of Detroit is again enlarging the plant by several 
extensive additions. Several two-stor^ buildings are nearly completed and ground was 
broken hUt week for the first of a series of buildings to be erected on the opposite side of 
the boulevard from the factory, on a large tract of ground recently purchased by the company 



Between the Twin Cities and Duluth.— 

While scouting around the country look- 
ing over possible roads for the Glidden 
tour of next year, the Studebaker "Scout" 
car, with Donald J. Mcintosh and "Pete" 
Estey, last week made a new record be- 
tween the Twin Cities and Duluth^covering 
the 174 miles in 7 hours 32 minutes running 
time. Dr. C. E. Dutton, chairman of the 
tours and contests committee of the Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club, and R. E. Tucker, 
automobile editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, were in the car and made a care- 
ful log of the trip. All kinds of roads 
were encountered and the record of 7 
hours 32 minutes shows that some fast 
driving was done by Mcintosh, who has 
something of a record as a "speed ped- 
dler." Sand predominated, in some places 
being six and seven inches deep. There 
are several stretches of corduroy road, 
some sharp hills with sand, and about fifty 
miles of the distance is good turnpike 
where the time can be made. The hotel 
accommodations in the Twin Cities and 
Duluth are ample, and everything consid- r 
ered the Glidden tourists would be given 
a cordial reception in the Northwest. 

Lubrication for Racing Cars. — W. T. 

Kincaid, representing A. W. Harris Oil' 
Company, Providence, R. I., who was in 
New York attending 1 the Sweepstakes 
races, where he furnished a number of 
cars which made a gopd showing in the 
different events, including two winners, 
says that his company is very proud of 
the record made by Harris oil in this 
year's racing, giving the following note- 
worthy performances: The road races 
at Savannah, Briarcliff and Lowell; 
Motor Parkway Sweepstakes, where the 
' Buick and Isotta both won their events; 
the last 24-hour race at Brighton Beach, 
in which the Simplex made a new rec- 
ord; the 24-hour race at Milwaukee, won 
by the Locomobile, with a Mitchell sec- 
ond; Bridgeport hill climb; 100-milc 
stock car race at Elkwood Park, and 
Ralph De Palma's car, which made new 
records at Providence on October. 10. 

Matheson Annual Meeting. — At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Matheson Motor Car Company, held at 
VVilkesbarre last week, the withdrawal of 



Charles W. Matheson from the presidency 
to assume the presidency of its selling com- 
pany, the Matheson Automobile Company, 
necessitated the election of a new presi- 
dent, Colonel Asher Miner being chosen to 
succeed him. J. W. Hollenbeck was elected 
vice-president, Frank Matheson was again 
chosen as secretary and general manager, 
R. Nelson Bennett was re-elected treas- 
urer and Daniel C. Mackay, assistant treas- 
urer. The list of directors is the same for 
this year as for last, except that John C. 
Bridgman, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and E. S. 
Fretz, of Pottstown, Pa., were elected to 
fill the vacancies caused by the withdrawal 
of the Palmers of New York City. The 
list of directors now includes : J. W. Hol- 
lenbeck, I. M. Thomas, John A. Turner, 
Asher Miner, W. C. Shepard, B. Nelson 
Bennett, W. H. Son, Frank Matheson, 
Charles W. Matheson, John C. Bridgman 
and E. S. Fretz. 

A Successful Mountain Trip. — What 
proved to be a thoroughly enjoyable trip, 
as well as a strenuous test for the car, was 
recently completed by Richard M. Shaffer 
of the Shaffer Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, Md. The tour was through the 
mountains of West Virginia, Maryland and 
Virginia, where the road conditions at 
times were not all that could have been 
wished for, in fact between Hancock and 
Cumberland, where the route passed over 
five mountains, the roads were so stony 
as to be almost impassable. On the re- 
turn trip between Winchester, Va., and 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., the sand at 
times was the worst ever encountered by 
Mr. Shaffer. In all he covered about fif- 
teen hundred miles, using a 1907 Pullman 
of 20-horsepower, with which he had no 
trouble, being lucky enough to escape With- 
out even a puncture. 

A 1,600-Mile Road Test. — A sealed 
bonnet test of the new $1,600 Jackson car 
is to be made during a trip from Jackson, 
Mich., to Bangor, Me. The start will be 
made next Monday. The passenger list 
will embrace E. P. Blake, of Boston, New 
England distributor of the Jackson; Rich- 
ard Palmer, of Sea Neck Park, N. J., and 
Dr. C. G. Percival, of New York, the com- 
pany's publicity manager. Arrangements 
have been made for reception of the car 
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by the four organizations of Philadelphia, 
Boston, Portland and Bangor. The idea is 
to have newspaper men in the car as check- 
ers all the way from Jackson to the finish 
at Boston on November 1. A schedule av- 
eraging 200 miles per day has been framed 
up in the 1,600 mile trip. 

A Story from the West. — Here is a 
story from out of the West, brought tc- 
Chicago by W. K. Cowan, Rambler repre- 
sentative for Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. : Two California motorists, 
traveling in opposite directions, met in a 
collision on the public road. Both were 
thrown from their cars but neither was 
injured, though both cars were badly dam- 
aged. "I'm going to sue you for damages," 
cried one when he got his breath. "I'm 
going to sue you for damages," shouted 
the other, wiping the sand out of his eyes. 
"It was your fault," said one. "No, it 
was your fault," said the other. "Well, 
it will cost us $250 apiece to get our cars 
fixed," ventured one. "And it would cost 
us $1,000 apiece to bring suit," said the 
other. "In that case, let's shake hands 
and save $1,250 each." They did. 

Mooers Building Taxicabs. — Louis P. 
Mooers has entered into the exclusive 
manufacture of taxicabs and town cars 
for the Cleveland Autocab Company, of 
Cleveland, which has established a large 
plant at Geneva, O., with capacity for a 
large number of cars. Mr. Mooers is well 
known to the automobile world as the 
designer of the Gordon Bennett Peer- 
less racers and Barney Oldfield's Green 
Dragon. He was until recently the su- 
perintendent and designer of the Moon 
Motor Car Company of St. Louis. 

One Agent's Good Scheme.— To create 
a profitable rivalry among his chauffeurs 
H. Bartol Brazier, Philadelphia agent for 
the Marmon car, has offered a gold 
watch to the chauffeur in his employ, or 
in that of an owner who stores at his 
garage, who can show the most econom- 
ical operation for November. A simi- 
lar contest last May was closely con- 
tested and was won by Ralph Green. 

The Rome-Tourney Radiator Com- 
pany, formerly known as the Long- 
Tourney Manufacturing Company, ot 
Rome, N. Y., has changed its name tor 
various reasons. The capacity of the plant 
has been tripled and the output for 1909 
will reach 50.000 radiators. In addition a 
quick repair department has been provided, 
where the company will take care of any 
make sent in for that purpose. 

A Large Tire Contract.— What is 
probably one of the largest tire con- 
tracts ever given to a tire company nas 
just been made by the Ajax-Gneb kuo- 
ber Company, which has agreed to ae- 
livcr to the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Com- 
pany 29,000 tires before July 1. W 
These 7,250 sets will be used as stano- 
ard equipment on Maxwells in 1909. 

Pennsylvania's Tags.— Over 24,000 au- 
tomobile tags have been issued by "c 
Pennsylvania State Highway Depsunmem 
during the present year. The iW» 
which will be ready for delivery .by ue 
cember 15, will be white with black"" 
tering. It is expected that nearly 30,0°" 
of the new tags will be required. 

IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES- 
Stoddard-Dayton Agencies in ' Sou* 
America— Sigmund Krausz, . who no 
been acting as a South American repre. 
sentative for the Dayton Motor <~ 
Company, has established Stoddart 
Dayton agencies in Havana, K ' u 
Janeiro. Montevideo and Buenos Ayres 
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Mr. Krausz found that the European 
makers had a good foothold in South 
America, but he succeeded in convincing 
the dealers that the American car of to- 
day is a worthy competitor. 

Rambler, New York City.— Manager 
Hutchinson, who has charge of the agency 
department of Thomas B. Jeffery & Co 
while in New York recently completed ar- 
rangements for the establishment of a 
wholesale distributing house for the Ram- 
bler in the East. The upper floors of the 
building occupied by the local agents. Ho- 
man & Schultz, on Sixty-second street, near 
Broadway, will be utilized. The present 
agent will look after retail sales and retain 
its present territory. 

Firestone Tires, Boston.— The Boston 
branch of the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, which has been located at 
0 Park square, has removed to 145 Co- 
lumbus avenue, the store formerly lo- 
cated by the Rambler agency. Manager 
.* J- u , enn 's making extensive altera- 
tions which, when completed, will give 
the Firestone agency much larger quar- 
ters than heretofore. 
. Pope, Los Angeles, Cal— The Pope 
interests in Los Angeles will be handled 
by the newly-formed William R. Ruess Au- 
tomobile Company, situated at 1028 South 
Main street, after November 1. This com- 
pany is making extensive improvements 
which when finished will give it one of the 
hnest salesrooms and garages on the Pa- 
cinc coast. 
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Pierce Arrow, Baltimore.— The Foss- 
Hughes Motor Car Company, agent for 
he Pierce cars in Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity, has established a branch in Balti- 
Fn",' kT' th „ ^ m P° rar y offices in the 
tqmtable Building. Frederick E. Dev- 
lin will be in charge. 

a Franklin, Cleveland.— The Standard 
Automobile Company, agent for the Pack- 
?™A £ take ," on the Franklin line for 
'TO f. A. Stock, of the former Frank- 
Li a £ en< ?' ^ as accepted a position with 
the Standard company. 

J^f* PWladelphia—The Grout Au- 
tomobile Company has recently closed a 

r„i Whereb ( y the StovIe Automobile 
Company, of 1521 Spring street, will act 
as Philadelphia agents. 
. American, Pittsburg.— The Pittsburg 
ft? '«e American Roadster wH 
Woof i 3ft l r by R C Wo0 ^ and R - G. 
Wood street. ^ ° Pe " ed salesr °°™ °" 

\vfn r r!fJ in r Gre .?™ll«. S. C.-C. M. 
«ing, of Greenville, S. C, has taken the 

«5 FrankHn car - a na will 't C 

street " eW garage on Bu ncombe 

Diamond Tires, Seattle — C F 

SonH 0 "p Pac »V epresentative of the 
to e ? a hr? Ubb t r Com P a "y. ^ preparing 
'0 establish a branch at Seattle, Wash 

VvXl^'™' Wilkinsburg, Pa.-The 
s tree t"' g Aut0 C ™&, '<* a ted on Hay 
S Efetric eCUred the age " Cy f0r tbe 
Ov^ri e /„' and '. Boston.- Hereafter the 



but before he returns to headquarters 
again he will have visited Los Angeles 
ban Francisco, Portland and Seattle be- 
sides a number of places along the north- 
ern route on his return from the West. 

Frederic Coleman, for several years 
manager of the London branch of the 
White Company, arrived last Friday on 
the Mauretania for a short visit to this 
country. Mr. Coleman has been active 
in making the White steamer prominent 
in England, and on his arrival here spoke 
very optimistically of the outlook in the 
British Isles for the coming season. 

Harold Stillman, who has been a 
prominent figure in the automobile trade in 
Philadelphia for some years, died at his 
home m Hartford, Conn., after a two- 
weeks illness with typhoid fever, which 
turned into peritonitis toward the end. Mr. 
Stillman had been successively connected 
with the Mercedes, the Pennsylvania, and 
later the Foss-Hughes Company. 

Olds to Become an Aviator.— Another 
convert to aerial navigation has been ob- 
tained in the person of R. E. Olds, presi- 
dent of the Reo Motor Car Company. He 
is scheduled to make a flight in company 
with Charles J. Glidden, at Springfield, 
.Mass., on or about October 24. 

. F - B \ Read, for the past four years 
with the selling department of the 
bpringfield Metal Body Company, 
Springfield, has severed his connection 
to accept the position of assistant man- 
ager of H. J. Koehler Company, of New- 
ark and New York City. 

Arthur Holmes, assistant mechanical 
engineer for the H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Co., who is visiting the Franklin agen- 
cies through the West, including the Pa- 
cific Coast States, sends word that the 
automobile business in that section is 
very active. 

Thomas R Roberts, who has been act- 
ing as assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch of Thomas B. Jeffery 
Company, has been made manager in 
place of William F. Smith, who has re- 
signed. 

Frank L. Kimball, who has been con- 
nected with the Chicago branch of the 
Autocar for some time, has gone with 
the Bird-Sykes Company, agents for the 
Matheson and Corbin in that city. 

Charles W. Mears, of the Winton 
Motor Carriage Company, is making a 
tour of the East investigating the adver- 
tising situation at the different Winton 
branches. 

C. W. Moody, who has had charge of 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
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branch at Cleveland, O., will hereafter 
be 111 charge of the Western territory, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

Fred McAllister, former automobile 
advertising manager of the New York Sun, 
has joined the motor car advertising de- 
partment of the New York Times. 



BUSINESS DIFFICULTIES. 
Baker Company of New York.— The 

Baker Motor Vehicle Company of New 
York, doing business at 1788 Broadway, 
was last week forced into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy by the action of some of its credit- 
ors. This action had been anticipated for 
some time, in fact ever since a year ago 
when the business formerly carried on by 
the C. B. Rice Company was reorganized 
and carried on by the new company in 
the hope of working out the debts which 
had been contracted under the old manage- 
ment. It was impossible for the company 
under the business conditions existing for 
the past year to operate at a profit and the 
creditors deemed it advisable to cause the 
liquidation of the company. This company 
has no relation to the Baker Motor Ve- 
hicle Company of Cleveland, except that 
it sells the cars made by the last mentioned 
company. As soon as the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are ended it is expected that the 
business will be completely reorganized and 
carried on with new capital put into it. 
Liabilities are placed at $100,000 and assets 
from $20,000 to $30,000. 

RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 

Standard Universal Rim Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., to manufacture and 
deal in metal rims and parts. Capital $50,- 
000. Incorporators: B. S. Mantz, J. R. 
Turner and S. A. Anderson. 

Rex Electric Company, of Kingston, 
N. Y., manufacturers of electrical lamps. 
Capital $600,000. Incorporators, E M 
Belts, C. J. Klebcr and B. B. Maloney. 

Champion Tire Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.— Manufacture tires. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators, Q. C. Reed, E. 0. 
Kmne and S. G. Schlachter. 

Preston Fabric Tire Company, Buffalo. 
—Capital $100,000. Directors are Chris- 
tian Wesp, M. R. Evans and J. F. Pres- 
ton, of Buffalo. 

Southern Tier Motor Company, El- 
mira, N. Y. — Capital, $25,000. Directors: 
G. N. Shoemaker, C. S. Satten and H. K. 
Crandall. 

G. H. Pexley Company, Boston. — Gen- 
eral automobile business. Capital $50,000 
Charles H. Tebbetts, Marshfield, president 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 
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New Factory of the Gramm- Logan Motor Car Company, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 



tewart & Clark Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
aker of Stewart speedometers, announces 
lat a number of attractive features have 
:en added to the regular models, and 
lat the line has been increased by two 
;w models. A reduction in price in the 
'5 ninety-mile model to $50 is announced. 
Both this and the 
(O model will have a 
;w and unique trip 
:corder of three 
ials indicating the 
ileage in miles and 
nths, with an auto- 
atic resetting de- 
ice, different in con- 
ruction to anything 
f the kind on the 
arket. These models 
ill be equipped with 
maximum speed hand. A feature of the 
lechanism operating the trip and maximum 
and is the elimination of springs and other 
evices liable to derangement. 
The new models are No. 11, at $25, and 
[0. 12, at $15. The $25 model, which is 
f new construction, indicates speed from 
to 60 miles and has a new trip recorder 
nd resetting device. Owing to the indi- 
ator being mounted in the center of the 
dial, the scale is three 
times as long as is 




STEWART MODEL 4. 



prevent any possibility of the globe loosen- 
ing or dropping out. As shown by the accom- 
panying illustration, the light is placed hor- 
izontally and parallel with the back of the 
car, thus throwing the light well over the 
number plate, and through the ruby light, 
which is directly in front. The rear half 
of the lamp box is hinged to facilitate 
cleaning the silvered reflector. The number 
plate holder attached to the lamp is made so 
that it will take any size State number 
plate without the use of any tools, because 
of the spiral springs which hold the plate 
in place. 

"Myhtib" Tire Overcoat and Inner 
Tube Patches.— The Myhtib Compo- 
sition Company, of Hartford, Conn., is 
producing a preservative for the outer 
shoe or casing of tires which is of 
especial interest to automobile owners. 
Anyone familiar with rubber tires knows 
that they will deteriorate and lose their 




MODEL II. MODEL 12. 

WO NEW STEWART SPEEDOMETERS FOR 1900. 



rdinarily used. The $15 model, which is 
le same in design as the $25 model of last 
eason, has a 50 mile scale and 10,000 mile 
eason odometer. It is three inches in 
iameter and has a number of refinements 
n construction, which its makers believe 
fill insure satisfaction. 

All models will be equipped with the 
Stewart & Clark flexible shaft and swivel 
oint and are guaranteed absolutely for five 
ears. 

New Rear Lamp. — A new rear light, 
:nown as Foy's patent automobile rear 
ight, is being manufactured by Meisel 
'ress & Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester avenue, 




FOY AUTOMOBILE REAR LIGHT. 

Boston, which has some special features. 
It is an electric lamp which fastens perma- 
nently to the rear of the car, and may be 
ighted liv any ignition battery, bulbs being 
furnished for either 4-6 or 8 volt batteries. 
The globe is held in place by two spring 
terminals which, the makers claim, will 




TRADE-MARK OF THE MYHTIB PATCH. 

life if left standing unused for any length 
of time, the rubber being kept in much 
better condition if the tire is in use. 
The manufacturers of this new compo- 
sition claim that when the "Myhtib" 
overcoating is used this loss of life will 
not take place. They especially recom- 
mend it for use when a car is jacked up 
for the winter, and also to dealers who 
carry cars in stock for two or three 
months with tires on before sold; also 
for keeping the extra tires carried on the 
car in the best condition. This "tire 
saver" comes in an outfit composed of 
a cake of "Myhtib" composition and a 
bottle of "Myhtib" preserver; the cake 
being melted and applied while hot. 

This company is also making a tire 
patch which has the good qualities of 
being sold with the cement on in shape 
to be applied to the injured spot, and the 
consequent feature that the patch may 
be put on in three minutes. The patches 
are sold in one size only, 2$4x2jji inches, 
and are placed in boxes of five. 



said that instead of the usual 200 miles per 
gallon of oil, as advised by a number of 
car builders, a machine using Oildag will 
do over 600 miles on one gallon of oil. Be- 
cause of the graphite, which, as an impal- 
pable powder, is carried by the exhaust 
and deposited on the metal surfaces, the 
claim is made that all future pitting is ef- 
fectually prevented. The product is put 
up in three sizes of packages, the smallest 
enough for one gallon of oil, one for five 
gallons, and the largest for ten gallons. 



Thomas Shock Absorber. — The shock 
absorber shown in the illustration is 
manufactured by the Buffalo Specialty 
Company, which has bought the plant of 
the Thomas Spring Works, Canisteo, 
N. Y., and transferred all the machinery, 
patterns, etc., to one of its Buffalo fac- 
tories, where the manufacture of 
Thomas shock absorbers will be exten- 
sively carried on. A number of im- 
provements have been incorporated into 
the device. Among the advantages 
claimed for this form of shock absorber 
might be mentioned the increased ability 
of the lever arm of the spring by the 
length of the lever arm to the point of 
application of the force. This same 
length of lever arm will reduce the pe- 
riodicity of the oscillations. The makers 
point out that the shock absorbers afford 
the snubbing phenomenon during the 
period of reaction only. In this way the 
tendency to disrupt the spring leaves will 
be less, if not entirely eliminated, while 
the rebound, which is the matter to be 
considered, falls off to very comfortable 
proportions. The very fact that the pe- 
riodicity of the oscillations would be re- 




Oildag.— The Acheson Oildag Com- 
pany, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., are manu- 
facturing a mixture of deflocculated unc- 
tuous graphite and oil, which they claim 
will not only reduce the oil consumption, 
but increase the power of the engine and 
prevent pitting of valves when used accord- 
ing to their instructions. This mixture is 
in the form of a paste, and when mixed 
with the quantity of oil specified on the 
package it gives an amount of graphite 
content to the oil equal to .35 of one per 
cent, of its weight. This is the same as 
though you took one cubic inch of solid 
graphite, divided it into molecules, and 
mixed it with three gallons of oil. It is 



IMPROVED THOMAS SHOCK ABSORBER. 

duced by the length of the lever arm 
tends to reduce the lateral rolling pt t« 
body, which in itself is an extreme^ im- 
portant matter. Obviously th" 5 ." 1 ^" 
should occupy an important men py 
of an accessory to the automobile, » 'J 
will reduce the rebound and m°" ° 
less eliminate lateral rolling. It is w 
alone in the matter of spring b^"* 8 ?* 
that these disagreeable factors have w 
be noted, but because the rf k J* 0 'f 
and the products thereof are « '¥ 
considerable increase in the cost oi »y 
keep of the cars. The makers -Ipt-"" 
shock absorber claim that they 
terially reduce the factor of upxeep. 
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The Isotta, Lytle Driving, Which Finished In Second Place, With a Fine Record for Consistency. 



f the Locomobile Company of America, and driven by George 
obertson, of New York, Saturday, October 24, over eleven laps 
f a 23.46 miles course, an out-and-out American combination 
solved a triumphant winner. The 258.06 miles, made up of Nas- 
lu county roads, except for some nine miles to the round of the 
ong Island Motor Parkway's cement stretch so far completed, 
as covered in 4:00:48 1-5. The fastest lap of the race, 20:17, an 
irerage of 69.49 miles per hour, also was credited to the Loco- 
icbile. The average scored was 64.38 miles per hour, a new 
:cord for American roads, beating the previous best record 
f 64.25 miles, made by Herbert Lytle with the Isotta in the 
[otor Parkway Sweepstakes over the same course two weeks 
:fore. More to the point, however, is that- the result of the 
ice transfers not only an American record held by a foreign 
ir with an American driver, but also a hitherto best Vander- 
!t Cup average, scored by an out and out European combina- 
on, to an utterly American aggregation; for the Locomobile 
id Robertson also beat the 6149 miles average scored by the 
arracq and Hemery in the 1905 race. 

The average put up by the Locomobile and Robertson far 
itstripped the other records of this season's road races in this 
mntry, in addition to the Sweepstakes figures. Louis Strang, 
1 the triple-winning Isotta, averaged 50.70 miles at Savannah, 
i.15 miles at Briarcliff, and 53.6 miles at Lowell. 
The runner up Cup honors fell to the Isotta, hitherto un- 
:aten in any road race this year. With Herbert Lytle at the 
heel, this marvellous little racing craft finished in 4:02:382-5, 
ith an average of 63.88 miles per hour, but a fraction below 
s record performance in the Parkway Sweepstakes. It lost 
rst honors by but 1 min. 481-5 sec, putting up the closest 
ice in the history of American long-distance racing, surpassing 
ten the closeness of the memorable struggle between George 
teath and Albert Clement in the first Vanderbilt event. 
Following Lytle's finish the crowd swarmed over the home- 
retch and was reported as also to have overrun the outlying 
iurse. Accordingly, Referee Vanderbilt called the race off 
s a precautionary measure of safety. Two pilots, however, 
ireaded their way through the maze of people and finished, 
hey were Walter Luttgen in W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.'s, Mer- 
;des and "Jim" Florida in Locomobile No. 1. Unofficial but 
;liable timing gave 4:30:35 to Luttgen, who had crossed the 
ne unhampered. On the other hand Florida was hemmed in 
y the crowd and long delayed. There would seem to be no 
oubt of his having finished third. Allowing him three minutes 
:>r his delay, his time would be 4:28:10. Even had but two 



minutes' delay been granted him, he would still have finished 
ahead of the Mercedes pilot. 

In enthusiasm and enormous attendance, it was the same old 
Vanderbilt Cup race. As a contest it was the best race ever run 
for the cup and the fiercest fought battle an American road 
race has ever produced. At the end of the seventh round, when 
164.22 miles had been run, ten contestants were still fighting it 
out. Six of them at this point had yet winning chances, less 
than 15 minutes separating the leader from the tail-ender of the 
sextette. These ten were still running when the race ended. 

George Robertson and Willie Haupt divided the honors of 
leadership, the Locomobile setting the pace for three rounds 
and then the Chadwick captured the running for the next three 
laps. The Locomobile had experienced slight delays, but they 
were sufficient to put it back in the ruck, so close was the con- 
test among the leaders. Throughout the race the Isotta, 
running steadily and consistently from start to finish under 
Lytle's able pilotage, never lost its position in the pacemaking 
trio. Emile Strieker was also in frequent evidence in second 
and third place with Robert Graves's Mercedes until the tenth 
round, when the Mercedes entered by the cup donor got a grip 
on third place that was not shaken off until the last lap. 

Robertson gained the lead in the seventh lap. The last five 
laps of the race was made up of an exciting duel between the 
Locomobile and the Isotta with from but two to four minutes 
separating them at any time. Robertson entered the last lap 
with but 3 min. 50 sec. to his credit over Lytle. Soon after 
word came that the Locomobile had stopped near Jericho on 
the backstretch. The grandstand was thrown into a turmoil of 
excitement and fairly seethed with suspense until a second 
megaphone bulletin told of his being off again with but a loss 
of about two minutes he had taken to replace a tire. 

When Lytle and his Isotta had flashed by the stand first past 
the post, there followed minutes of anxious waiting and pent-up 
excitement that no race ever run in America before had ever 
called forth. Robertson had started ten minutes after Lytk 
and so had that margin in which to finish. Watches were out 
and anxious eyes shifted from them to the hill up the stretch. 
Five, six, seven minutes passed and no Robertson. Eight min- 
utes, and a mighty shout went up as the big radiator of the 
Locomobile showed itself over the hilltop. It took but seconds 
for Robertson to dash down the homestretch and across the tape- 
There were seconds of tense waiting for the final word from 
the timers' stand. It came and then there arose such a mighty 
whole-souled cheer and shout of triumph from the grandstand 
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and the thousands along the homestretch as no Vanderbilt Cup 
finish had ever called forth before. It was a mighty howl of 
glee and victory over America's first great road racing triumph. 
That stupendous cheer raised the curtain on a new era for 
America in international racing. Long patience and stubborn 
perseverance had at last won out and America was no longer 
a second-rater among the motor car racing nations of the world. 

A wet course during the early stages of the race interfered 
somewhat with the speed attained by the contenders, otherwise 
the record would doubtless have been beaten by a broader 
margin than it was. It had rained for two hours before the 
start and the rain continued well into the second round. 

Though the new course was less accessible than the old 
circuit and the location of the grandstand was remote and un- 
familiar, as has been said above, the same old monster Vander- 
bilt Cup race crowd was in evidence. It probably did not equal 
the mighty throng-that swamped Nassau county in 1906, but it 
reached the hundVed^, thousands and maintained the prestige of 
the Vanderbilt Gun as America's greatest sporting event. 

The race was utterly without fatalities and absolutely free 
from injuries to contestants beyond the singeing of Foxhall 
Keene's moustache during his attempt to put out a fire on his 
Mercedes. In fact, an accident apiece to cars and spectators was 
the sum total of casualties to onlookers. "Jim" Florida at the 
finish bumped into a touring car and damaged its radiator and 
in the mix-up a young man was thrown to the ground and had 
his leg broken. 

To tell the unvarnished truth, the preparations that had been 
made to handle the crowd and guard the course proved to be 
inadequate. The instinct of self-preservation did more to save 
the crowd from injury than did the private militia company that 
had been obtained or the Pinkerton men and the deputies that 
had been hired. There was an insufficient number of guards 
to make the wire fence barrier efficient. Hundreds scaled it 
and crowded those that had paid big prices for choice parking 
spaces along the homestretch. At the finish there was a rush 
of hundreds to the space in front of the grand and official 
stands. The supply pit hose pipes were brought intp play with 
some momentary success, but they only checked the onrush tem- 
porarily and then the homestretch was again overrun, and 
Referee Vanderbilt was compelled for safety's sake to call the 
race off with the passing of the victor by the tape. There was 
also confusion anent the directions for reaching the parkway 
entrances and parking spaces. To most automobilists the region 
of the parkway and the location of the toll gates were un- 
familiar. As these entrances had to be reached at night time, 



the route to them might have been indicated by guiding signs 
along the various roads of approach. 

The arrangements for the conduct of the race itself and the 
convenience of officials and newspaper men, however, left no 
ground for complaint The telegraph and telephone service on 
the press stand were pronounced adequate by the scores of news- 
paper men who had come from all sections of the country. 

So far as crowds of foot passengers and numbers of auto-, 
mobiles went, the Vanderbilt Cup race of 1908, generally speak- 
ing, was not behind the average of its predecessors. No 
guesser with any regard for truth and reason will attempt to 
assert that the throngs of people and cars equaled or even ap- 
proached the attendance at the cup race of 1906, when transit 
facilities were swamped, and for a week before the race there 
was a steady pouring of machines into town from a radius of 
500 miles. 

The absence of the foreign makers and drivers from the 
contest resulted in a falling off of visitors from distant points, 
and, of course, of parties that toured to Long Island. Still all 
automobiledom in the metropolitan district was on hand with 
its cars and that means the Greater New York and nearby 
Jersey furnished fully fifteen thousand machines. The daily 
newspaper guesses at the crowd hovered around 200,000, but 
that was, of course, mere guess work. There were fully 5,000 
people in the grandstand and easily twice as many more packed 
along the homestretch in its immediate vicinity. There were 
thousands gathered at each of the towns and turns, and all 
around the circuit was a fringe of onlookers. 

The road race goers of New York demand the novelty and 
adventure of an all night pilgrimage or encampment. They 
would not leave at 6 o'clock to see the start of the Sweep- 
stakes at 9 o'clock. They welcomed the chance, however, to 
camp out all night on Long Island, or to start from the Rialto 
at midnight to see the Vanderbilt Cup race. 

There were the same old familiar midnight scenes in' the 
Broadway hotels and cafes, the late suppers, and the early 
breakfasts of the sporty element that was out for a racket and 
wanted to make sure of being properly keyed up. During the 
night two bridges and two ferry companies transported con- 
siderably over 4,000 cars. Add to these fully as many more 
that drove to the course from Broadway and then include the 
thousands of machines that had traveled to Long Island dur- 
ing the week, or had started earlier in the afternoon to put up 
at the various Nassau county hotels and farm houses, and 
the estimate of 15,000 cars to view the race would not seem 
to be an exaggeration. 
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w the Race 
fas Contested. 
Won,and 



IE weather-wise man at Washington had forecasted 
rain. But not a drop of it came during the long 
, in which the mechanics and motor sharks were 
with the final touches to their charges at the train- 
amps around the circuit, and there were hopes of a 
day and course for the race after all. But at half 
four o'clock, when the captains of the camps had 
about called from dreams of conquest and glory and night- 
s of punctured tires and magnetos that would furnish no 
: the men on whose courage and skill the fate of each 
army was to depend, the dread drops began to fall and soon 
oped into a steady and what seemed a hopeless rain. There 
t hustling for rubber togs and a digging out of anti-skids, 
in the next hour the racing machines were en route to the 
e and the squads of tire tossers and oil jugglers to their 
s at the grandstand pits and the backstretch supply station, 
e first cup candidate to reach the starting line was George 
lan in the Thomas, who got there at half past five o'clock, 
rs followed in quick succession and soon the number was 
ient for "Wag" to begin his task of getting them in their 
s in the starting line. Referee Vanderbilt and Chairman 
ipson were also on hand in water-proof jackets, "knickers," 
'puttees" to answer a hundred questions. Long before 6.21 
., the hour originally set for the start, the hustling starter 
he cup candidates lined up. Then came the announcement 
:he start would be made at 6.30. The rain had ceased, but 
tening clouds dimmed the dawn. Even at this hour the 
i and stand were well filled and black lines of intruding 
ands swarmed among the hundred automobiles to the east 
tretched in solid walls to the hill to the west a half a mile 




the appointed hour grew near, the starter took his stand 
: Locomobile No. 1. Charley Dieges and Sam Butler were 
with chronometer and note book. This time it was good 
'ankee "ten, nine, eight," and not "dees, nuff, weat, set," 
>n which "Wag" prided himself at former races, for this 
J bunch of American pilots unadulterated by any famous 
n mixture were to be sent away. 

ven, six, five, four, three, two, go" and Jim Florida was off 
le great race of 1908 was on. There was applause as each 
lot away, but the first big cheer went to Lytle, who was 
to start. Ryall, Seymour, and Kilpatrick were dispatched 
er without incident. Then came a gap, for Pouget and the 
r were missing. En route to the course Mr. Whitney's 
id had the ill-luck to break its steering gear. Robertson, 
rorite, got away amid a mighty roar of encouragement and 
ishing. Hardly less of a demonstration started for Strang, 
was nipped in the bud by the inability of his mechanic to 
the Renault. There was a scurrying of camp followers 
rescue, a lifting of the bonnet, and further desperate crank- 
it still the stubborn spark could not be coaxed into life, 
time for the next "get-away" and the referee hastened to 
with willing shoulder to push the car to the side of the 
Magneto trouble had been its undoing. During Strang's 
6 m town the evening before, so the story goes, a new 
:o had been put in. At the start its interrupter had panned 
fective and refuse to work. Finally, in despair the car 
shed back to the Renault pit. Twenty-eight minutes later 



it was gotten going at last and Strang started with a hopeless 
half hour handicap to make up. Strang and La Croix are 
popular and the tardy luckless Renault that suffered misfortune 
through accidents in both the Brighton Beach races got a cheer 
of good fellowship. 

First Lap (2346 Miles). — With all the seventeen cars un- 
der way came a craning of necks up the stretch for the first car 
that should heave into sight. There was less than five minutes 
of waiting, for at 6.53.10 "Jim" Florida in the pacemaking Loco- 
mobile shot by, having completed the round in 23:10. Next 
Strieker in Mr. Graves's Car, the Jenatzy Mercedes- having over- 
hauled and passed the Dennison Knox, which had s,tarted second. 
"Willie" Haupt was also burning up the road with the Great 
Chadwick and had also gotten by the Knox. All the time Robert- 
son was climbing up the steps of the racing ladder, and though 
Chevrolet, too, was hitting a hot pace with the Matheson and had 
started a minute a head of the Locomobile, it was cut down by 
the favorite. Word came from the backstretch that Mercedes 
No. 18 was afire, the gasoline having ignited. It was another 
case of bad luck for Foxhall Keene, who in 1905 race had 
banged into a telegraph pole on the hairpin turn. He finally ex- 
tinguished the flames and finished his first lap after the leaders 
had completed a couple of circuits. 

Robertson completed his first round in 20:54 and in actual time 
was the leader in the race. As he finished his lap he slowed 
down to his pit to take on water and oil. It was feared from 
his seeking fuel so early that his engine was heating, but he was 
up and away again in less than two minutes. Already Robert- 
son had gathered a margin of but a couple of seconds less than 
a minute on his nearest pursuer, the Isotta. Lytle and Haupt 
had had a neck and neck race for the place, the former capturing 
it by a second. They were being chased by Chevrolet and Salz- 
man less than fifteen seconds behind them, the Thomas leading 
the Matheson by but fire seconds. Florida, Patschke, and Lutt- 
gen followed in order. The field was running well, only Keene 
have encountered any obstacle. Despite the slippery going, the 
leading trio were running among the records, Robertson with an 
average of 67:3, and Lytle at a 64:50 miles rate. 

Second Lap (46.92 Miles). — The speed honors of the sec- 
ond round fell to Haupt and Lytle. The Chadwick by a lap in 
21 :29 made up the one second lead and gained 4 seconds besides 
on the Isotta. Strieker was making a splendid run in the 
Mercedes and put up a 21:58 lap to his credit. Despite his 
stop for water, which came out of the second lap, Robertson had 
spurted so hard that his gross for the round showed 22:15, and 
he still held the lead by a margin of 15 seconds. Florida, too, 
was well holding up his end of the Locomobile plank in fifth 
place, and Salzman and the Thomas hung stubbornly to the sixth. 
This sextette was running with a margin of but three minutes 
separating the first and last man. The indomitable Keene made 
a plucky run after he had extinguished the fire in his carbureter. 
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Vanderbllt Mercedes Ascending a "Hill" of the Parkway. 




No. 2 Knox Overhauling No. 6 Qrand Prix Thomas. 




No. 12 Thomas Best of the Buffalo Trio. 




No. 7 Matheson Which Had Its Share of Misfortune. 



covering the second lap in 22 :}2. Strang had gotten the Renault 
going, but it was somewhat in the doldrums and no greater speed 
than 23:58 could be gotten out of it. In this round Chevrolet's 
fight in the Matheson was stopped for good by a cracked 
cylinder, and the Baltimore youth, Howard W. Gill, had his road 
racing debut nipped in the bud by the gears of the Thomas refus- 
ing further to work. Chevrolet had made a fine first lap in 22:09, 
and the Matheson's downfall greatly disappointed those who had 
expected much from the new Matheson racer. 

Third Lap (70.38 Miles). — It had rained a bit during the 
first lap, but had let up during the second. By the third round 
the sun, though veiled by mist, showed itself and set to work to 
dry out the course and made good progress. With his signal 
men informing him how close were the Isotta and the Chadwick 
at his heels, the daredevil in Robertson's make-up asserted itself 
and he put spurs to his motor steed. He had made laps in 
practice over a dry course in 20 minutes, but he still had a wet 
and slippery road ahead of him now. So daringly did he take 
the turns and so unerringly did he pilot his flyer down the 
straights along the country roads and over the "roller coaster" 
hills of the cement stretch, that he took unto himself the fastest 
lap in the race— a 23.46 mile round in 20:17, showing a rate of 
69.6 miles per hour. Even at that rate of going the Chadwick in 
21 -.27 was still but 25 seconds behind him, and the sure-footed 
Isotta less than two minutes to the bad. Strieker and Florida 
were holding stubbornly to fourth and fifth places, still pursued 
in order by Salzman and Luttgen. Both of the Knox machines 
were putting up an excellent race for stock cars of medium 
power, each gaining a place higher up in this round. In this 
circuit the Hotchkiss fell by the wayside with a broken clutch, 
and the Acme went out with broken gears. Kilpatrick had 
covered the first lap in 22 :oo,, and Patschke had scored 23 .23 for 
the same circuit. 

Keene was well sustaining his reputation as America's crack 
amateur by his driving of his vetern Mercedes. He had made 
his second lap in 22 -.54. He bettered this in the third round by 
putting up a circuit in 22:18. There were mighty few profes- 
sionals in the race beating the Long Island fox-hunter. 

Fourth Lap (93.84 Miles). — In the fourth round Haupt put 
up the whirlwind lap that landed the Great Chadwick "six" in the 
lead and set the wise ones to wondering for this and two succeed- 
ing laps whether after all a dark horse might not spring a sur- 
prise on the much-touted trio of favorites and furnish the new 
American champion. Haupt had claimed for himself 20:40 in 
practice. Despite going that was not the best, he cut loose for 
fair and covered the course in 21 :io. Lytle also got a few more 
notches of speed out of the Isotta and showed 22:04. In fact, 
the entire sextette of leaders ran this round at marvellous speed, 
Strieker scoring 22:23; Luttgen, 22:23, and Salzman, 22:31. 
Down among the luckless tail-enders Keene's light shone even 
more brightly than that of the vaunted leaders with a round in 
22:10. All this hurrying and scurrying happened while Robert- 
son was laid up at his pit at the grandstand looking after his 
tires. He put a new one on the rear wheel and shaped two 
others to his car for emergencies. It cost him a delay of over 
three minutes. This was enough, however, to put him into 
fourth place, so close were Haupt, Lytle, and Strieker at his 
heels. All this time Strang was plodding along way back in the 
ruck under a hopeless handicap of close to 30 minutes, incurred 
by his delay at the start. A burnt out clutch finally put him out 
of his misery and the race in this lap. The relentless law of com- 
pensation had gotten in its fine work at last on the winner of four 
straight road races and laid him low. 

Fifth Lap (117.30 Miles).— Haupt continued his impres- 
sive run with the Chadwick and again in the fifth round scored 
the fastest time, 21:36. Further down the line Florida and 
Strieker were also putting in great licks of speed with rounds 
of 21 138 and 21 :4a Lytle had slowed down to 23:28, and even 
Robertson with three cars still ahead of him was doing no better 
than 22:23. Strieker got by Lytle and Robertson failed to im- 
prove his position. In fact, Strieker's gain of a place was the 
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cylinder Chadwick, Haupt at Wheel, Which Made a Most Creditable Showing Until Ignition Troubles Put It Out of the Running. 



hange in the whole time. Haupt was now but 27 seconds 
of Strieker, who led Lytic by 37 seconds. It was a race 
ir. Robertson had gained on Lytle, but was losing to the 
'ick and Mr. Graves's car. 

h Lap (140.70 Miles). — Robertson now began to real- 
danger and drove like a speed demon indeed. Covering 
urse in 20:30, he swept by Lytle and at the end of the 
is in second place, but with a margin of 1 min. 13 sec. 
ting him from the flying Chadwick. Lytle had spurted 
to 22 minutes flat and Strieker had fallen over three 
■s behind the flying trio of leaders. This quartette was 
g a wide field on the pursuing field. 
;nth Lap (164.2a Miles). — At 9:07 word came that 
had stopped near Bethpage and that Lytle had passed him. 
i time the Chadwick was not only leading in actual time, 
iding the pocession as well. He had some trouble with a 
'hain, but it was a balky magneto that was his undoing, 
lere on, though he continued in the race, he was no longer 
'. He had put up a brilliant performance and demonstrated 
; Chadwick is a car to be reckoned with in the future in 



any company. The race had now become a duel between Robert- 
son and Lytle. With the falling back of Haupt, the Locomobile 
had once more assumed the leadership. Putting up another lap in 
20 -.36 as against Lytle's 22 -.05, he led the game Isotta that needed 
nothing but a wee bit of more power and speed by 2 :oo at the end 
of the seventh round. With Haupt out, Strieker again got in the 
leading trio with Mr. Graves's car. 

Eighth Lap (187.08 Miles). — The contest had now nar- 
rowed down to a match race between the Locomobile and the 
Isotta, though Strieker was some five minutes behind with the 
Mercedes, his only chance lying in an accident or more than a 
normal tire repair or fuel filling stop. Calamity came to Salzman 
in this round. The Thomas had been running smoothly and well 
scoring its laps in from 22:31 to 24:13. At the end of the 
preceding lap, which it finished in fourth place, it was tied up in 
front of the grandstand with an ill-fitting rim. It took Salzman 
fully 20 minutes to right it and this delay caused him a drop 
from fourth to sixth place. In this round Robertson pulled 
away a bit from Lytle and led him 3 min. 29 sec. 

Ninth Lap (211.44 Miles). — Robertson slowed down a trifle 




»n Strang Finally Got HI. Renault Into Action, It Accomplished 80m. Remarkably Fast Lap. Before It. Finish. 
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in this lap to a 22:22 gait, and Lytle kept the Isotta at its 
limit, scoring 21 148. The Italian car showed the same even pace 
it has displayed in all its races. Up to this point its fastest lap 
had been done in 21 :33 and its slowest in 23 142, a variation of 
but 2 min. 0 sec, fuel replenishment stops included. 

"I just drove the Isotta at its best all the way," said Lytle, 
"and that was all I could do. The car could go no faster and 
its fastest was not fast enough to beat the big Locomobile." 

Tenth Lap (234.60 Miles). — Once more Robertson quick- 
ened the pace of the Locomobile and pulled away a bit further 
from the Isotta, their respective circuits footing up 20:55 and 
22:10. It was in this round that Graves lost his grip on third 
place with Mr. Graves's Mercedes. Strieker stopped at the 
Locust Grove Station to look after a leak that had developed in 
his radiator. When he lifted the hood he saw that the fan had 
come loose and run amuck, ripping a hole in the radiator, and 
that he was out of the race. This let Mr. Vanderbilt's Mercedes 
into third place, while the Salzman Thomas moved up into fourth 
position, closely pursued by Florida in the Locomobile. 

The Finish (258.06 Miles).— Entering the last lap Robert- 
son began his run over the homestretch with a margin of 4 min. 
10 sec. Lytle, however, it must be remembered, had started ten 



minutes before Robertson and so was first to start the last round. 
Though the Locomobile had the race well and safely in hand, 
barring accidents, there was always the possibility of a stop for 
one cause or another. Robertson had been on his last circut some 
ten minute's when the announcement was bellowed by Peter 
Prunty through the megaphone that the Locomobile was off the 
road near Locust Grove. The excitement had hitherto been 
great. It became a tumult now. It raged for two minutes and 
then came the message that the favorite was on the road again 
and on his way. A great cheer went up. It seems that a skid 
had sent a tire to the bad. It took him 2 min. 10 sec. to unlimber 
a fresh tire and make the replacement. 

Then, Lytle finished his run. All those at the finish, whose 
eyes were not glued to their watches, gazed eagerly up the stretch. 
Seven minutes passed and no Robertson. Eight minutes came 
and with it the Locomobile over the top of the hill, half a mile 
away. In less than 30 seconds he had flashed by the stand. 

"Time! Time! Time!" yelled the crowd. It came quickly for 
once: "240 minutes 48 1-5 seconds." Robertson had won by I 
min. 48 1-5 sec. Thousands cheered themselves hoarse at 
America's first international road race victory. Then came the 
rush of the crowd that caused the ending of the race. 



FOURTH RACE FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP, October 24, 1908— DISTANCE, 258.06 MILES; CIRCUIT, 23.46 MILES. 



A'o. Car 

16 LOCOMOBILE 

6 ISOTTA 

1 LOCOMOBILE 
5 MERCEDES... 

12 THOMAS 

2 KNOX 

3 MERCEDES... 
20 KNOX 

S THOMAS 

4 CHADWICK.. 
18 MERCEDES... 

7 MATHESON... 

17 RENAULT.... 
11 ACME 

9 HOTCHKISS.. 
15 MATHESON.. 



H.P. Driver Mechanic 1 

120 Robertson . Hcthridge.. 20:54 

60 Lytle Fehr 21:52 

120 Florida.... Hall 23:10 

120 Luttgen...Pfeifler.... 23:32 

115 Salzman... Clanchow.. 22:04 

40 Dennison. .Crane 24:33 

120 Strieker... Conners... . 22:25 

50 Bourque. .. Lynch 27:15 

80 Seymour . .Pepperday. 31:43 

90 Haupt Lindquist.. 21:53 

120 Keene Ehrweiler. . 53:25 

60 Ryall Hook 26:13 

115 Strang Addison... 59:49 

60 Patschke. Dearborn.. 23:23 

120 Kilpatrick.Kichn 22:43 

85 Chevrolet.. Nelson 22:09 



2 

43:07 

22:13 

43:26 

21:34 

45:23 

22:13 

49:16 

25:44 

46:17 

24:13 

56:39 

32:06 

43:22 

20:47 

52:06 

24:51 
1:03:43 

32:00 

43:22 

21:29 
1:16:17 

23:52 
1:05:59 

39:46 
1:22:47 

22:58 

48:06 

24:43 

1:08:13 Broke clutch 
45:30 

Cracked cylinder. 



3 

1:03:24 

20:17 
1:05:16 

21:50 
1:07:36 

22:13 
1:12:10 

22:54 
1:08:54 

22:37 
1:21:42 

25:03 
1:04:49 

22:57 
1:17:32 

25:26 
1:35:05 

31:22 
1 :04:49 

21:27 



4 

1:29:14 
25:50 
1:27:19 
22:03 
1:33:34 
26:08 
1:34:34 
22:24 
1:31:25 
22:31 
1:47:19 
25:37 
1:26:10 
22:13 
1:43:06 
25:24 
2:12:56 
37:51 
1:26:10 
21:21 

:38:35 2:00:45 Caught 
22:18 22:10 
1:37:45 Caught fire. 
32:57 

1:46:45 Broke clutch. 

23:58 
Withdrawn. 



« 

1:51:37 

22:23 
1:50:47 

23:28 
1:55:22 

21:33 
1:56:50 

22:16 
1:53:58 

22:33 
2:21:36 

34:17 
1:50:20 

21:18 
2:15:41 

32.-3S 
2:40:29 

27:33 
1:47:46 

21:36 



6 

2:12:07 

21:30 
2:12:47 

22:00 
2:23:39 

28:17 
2:19:15 

22:25 
2:16:47 

22:49 
2:47:20 

25:44 
2:15:04 

24:44 
2:43:47 

28:06 
3:09:16 

28:47 
2:11:54 

24:08 
fire. 



7 

2:32:43 

20:36 
2:34:52 

22:05 
2:45:15 

21:36 
2:46:42 

27:27 
2:39:S1 

22:56 
3:15:18 

27:58 
2:39:48 

24:14 
3:15:00 

31:13 
3:35:23 

26:07 
3:08:00 

56:06 



8 

2:53:19 

20:26 
2:56:48 

21:56 
3:11:14 

25:59 
3:08:49 

22:07 
3:21:41 

41:50 
3:45:56 

30:38 
3:01:15 

21:27 
3:42:20 

27:20 
4:03:01 

27:38 
4:04:15 

56:15 



9 

3:15:41 
22:22 
3:18:36 
21:52 
3:47:23 
36:09 
3:36:14 
27:25 
3:45:34 
23:53 
4:13:09 
27:13 
3:30:57 
29:42 

Running when race stopped. 
Running when race stopped. 
Running when race stopped. 



10 

3:36:36 

20:55 
3:40:46 

22:10 
4:09:07 

21:44 
4:03:30 

27:16 
4:08:11 

22:37 



Total 

4:00:481 



11 

4:00:48i 
24:121 
4:02:361 
21:50] 
4:28:10 
21:03 
4:30:35 
27:05 
Running when race 
stopped. 



4:02:36) 
•4:28:10 



;4:30:35 



Running when race stopped 
Caught fire and retired. 



19 THOMAS 115 Gill Gilbert 26:4S Gear trouble. 

10 BRASIER 96 Pouget.... Stone Did not start. 

14'B. LM 8S Williams Did not start. 



•Finished unofficially; time estimated, owing to accident near finish line; allowance. 

three minutes. 
{Unofficial time, race having been declared ended. 



HOW THE LEAD SHIFTED DURING THE RACE 



No. Car 

16 LOCOMOBILE 

6 ISOTTA 2 

1 LOCOMOBILE.. 8 
5 MERCEDES. . . . 10 

12 THOMAS 4 

3 MERCEDES. ... 6 

2 KNOX 11 

20 KNOX 14 

8 THOMAS 15 

4 CHADWICK.... 3 
IS MERCEDES. ... 16 

7 MATHESON . . . 12 

17 RENAULT 17 

11 ACME 9 

9 HOTCHKISS ... 7 

15 MATHESON 5 

19 THOMAS 13 



lsl 2d 
Lap Lap 
1 



3d 
1-ap 

1 

3 

5 

7 

6 



4th 
Lap 



7 
5 
3 
9 
8 
11 
1 

10 



5|A 
Lap 



61* 1th 
Lap Lap 



10 
1 



Stk 
Lap 

1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

3 

8 

7 

9 

10 



1th 
Imp 

1 

2 

6 

4 

5 

3 

7 



101* 1 Hit 
Lap Lap 
1 1 



FASTEST LAPS OF THE RACE 



Car Driver 

LOCOMOBILE Robertson 

LOCOMOBILE Robertson . . . 

LOCOMOBILE Robertson . . 

LOCOMOBILE Robertson 

LOCOMOBILE Robertson. . . 

MERCEDES Strieker. 

MERCEDES Strieker 

CHADWICK Haupt 

CHADWICK Haupt 

MERCEDES StlfcKr. 



Lap 


Time 


M.P.H. 


3d 


20:17 


69.4 


8th 


20:26 


68.9 


7th 


20:36 


68.4 


1st 


20:54 


67.3 


10th 


20:55 


67.2 


2d 


20:57 


67.1 


5th 


21:18 


66. 1 


4th 


21:21 


65.8 


3d 


21:27 


65.6 


Sth 


21:27 


65.6 



THE BATTLE FOR THE LEAD 



Lap Miles First Time Second 

1 23.46 LOCO. No. IS. 20:54 ISOTTA 

2 46.02 LOCO. No. IS. 43:07 CHADWICK. 

3 70.38 LOCO. No. 16 63:24 CHADWICK. 

4 93.84 CHADWICK. 86:10 ISOTTA 

5 117.30 CHADWICK. 107:46 MERC. No. S. 
« 140 76 CHADWICK. 131:54 LOCO. No. 18 

7 164.22 LOCO. No. 18 152:43 ISOTTA 

8 187.88 LOCO. No. 16. 173:19 ISOTTA 

» 211.44 LOCO.No. 16. 195:41 ISOTTA 

10 234.60 LOCO. No. 16. 216:36 ISOTTA 

11 258.06 LOCO. No. 16. 240:48J ISOTTA 

•Unofficial timinR. 



Time 

21:52 
43:22 
64:49 
87:19 
110:20 
132:07 
154:52 
176:48 
198:36 
220:46 
242:361 



Third 
CHADWICK. 

ISOTTA 

ISOTTA 

MERC. No. 3. 

ISOTTA 

ISOTTA 

MERC. No. 3. 
MERC. No. 3. 
MERC. No. 3. 
MERC. No. 8 . 
•LOCO. No. 1. 



Time 

21:S3 
43:26 
65:15 
88:42 
110:47 
132:47 
159:48 
181:15 
210:57 
243:30 
268:10 



REGULARITY OF RUNNING 

Car Driver Fastest Slowest 

ISOTTA Lvtle 21:34 23:28 

MERCEDES Lirttgen 22:07 27:27 

LOCOMOBILE Robertson 20:17 2S:S0 

KSmL Bourque 24:51 31:13 

MERCEDES Strieker 20:57 29:42 

KnOX Dennison 24:33 34:17 



Varialtm 
1.54 
5.20 
5.23 
6 22 
8.45 
9.44 



AVERAGE SPEED OF LEADERS 

t«™£ST _ Draw Mites Time 

LOCOMOBILE . . . Robertson 258.06 4:00:48 1-5 

RSS&W*. • L J rtle "8 06 4:02:36 2-5 

LOCOMOBILE . . . Florida 2S8 . 06 4:28:10 

MERCEDES Luttgen 258.06 4:30:35 



M.PX- 
64.3 
63.8 
57.14 
57.8 
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1m e 4$L om a Technical StandpoSl 



E triumph of American automobile engineering and manu- 
facturing is well evidenced by the fact that at the time the 
was officially called off, seven of the eleven American 
were running in good shape, whereas but two of the six 
;n machines were running. America had 63.6 of its cars 
ing; Europe had 33.3 of its racing creations still active 
: conflict. Of the eleven cars under American colors five 
it designated old machines, their debut in road racing 
» back to October, 1906, when they contested either in the 
lating or final Cup trials. Robertson's winning Locomobile, 
:11 as the other driven by Florida, were built for the 1906 
, but have been renovated since only to the extent of in- 
lg a selective type of gearset to take the place of the 
essive type that the Locomobile company was fitting in its 
ines a couple of years ago. 

: two Thomas cars were the same seen two years ago, but 
d in appearance by the use of cylindrical transverse gaso- 
anks in place of the type previously used in which the seat 
ncorporated with tank. There were other minor changes, 
ill's Matheson also was a two-year-old save in that not a 
mprovements had been added which were not of sufficient 
t to eradicate the characteristic lines it originally carried, 
ese five, three were running in good shape at the finish, one 
the winner and the other absolutely certain of third place 
le officials succeeded in keeping the course clear and al- 
at least five cars to finish. The performance of these five 
s such as to warrant the inference that two years ago 
ci had solved to a large extent, in one or two factories 
it, the problem of building enduring racing cars even if 
t period our drivers were not the equal in experience of 
bred abroad. 

six newly-constructed American machines gave a good 
t of themselves and four were running with the utmost 
■ity at the finish, the Chadwick six, the two Knox 
ies, and the Grand Prix Thomas being the quartette. At 
1 of the sixth lap the Chadwick was leading the field by a 
of 13 seconds and running with great ease and regu- 
but lap seven was its Waterloo in which a couple of 
os went out of commission and necessitated running 
riles to the repair camp on three cylinders. In one mag- 
e distributor pin sheared off, the other short-circuited in 
lature. It took 56 minutes and 6 seconds to complete the 
I by that time its chance of winning was eliminated. 
Grand Prix Thomas No. 8 driven by Seymour did not 
ast speed at any time, but evidenced regularity in the 
ips it completed. 

rther two cars to keep in the running were the two Knox 
», piloted respectively by Denison and Bourque; Den- 
ring finished nine laps and Bourque eight and reaching 
nd stand unofficially on the ninth. Bourque's machine 
ie distinction of being the lowest-powered racer on the 
having a horsepower of 38 according to A. L. A. M. 
. In spite of this lack of power it negotiated laps in 24, 



25, 37, 28, 31, and 32 minutes, a performance of commendable 
regularity. Denison's car is a higher-powered and faster ma- 
chine and got a mark of 22 :oi in the second lap, which proved to 
be its fastest. Both of these cars are alike in motor design, 
but differ in that the Denison machine is chain driven and 
Bourque's shaft. Both are characterized by motors having in- 
take and exhaust valves carried side by side in the cylinder 
heads and with overhead rocker arm actuation. 

It is regrettable that two of the new American cup con- 
testants should have been forced to withdraw early in the race, 
the Acme six in the third lap and the Matheson in the second 
lap. The Acme started off on the first two rounds with a 
regularity that recalled its consistency at Savannah last Spring 
and critics started to look for a repetition of that performance. 
A long wait for the completion of lap three frosted the expec- 
tations and soon a special telephone message to the headquarters 
brought the information that one of the timing gears on the 
engine had broken and had incidentally wrecked the gear on 
the other camshaft. This necessitated immediate withdrawal. 
From a representative of the company it was learned that both 
of the camshaft gears are made of manganese bronze, a metal 
highly capable of withstanding the heaviest service, but it seems 
that the accident was simply one more case of racing luck — a 
misfortune which might have been avoided by a longer practice 
period. This car being the other six-cylinder contestant, much 
interest centered in its performance, and many were watching 
the working of the "sixes." But it shared misfortune with the 
Chadwick, though much more seriously, and the American 
public will have to wait for another performance before the 
"battle of the sixes" will be in more tangible form. 

From a standpoint of tire wear, it is interesting to note that 
the Chadwick "six" in the eight laps it completed and in the 
unofficial ninth had not to make a single tire replacement, and 
a cursory examination of the tires as the car stood in front of 
the grand stand after the race was called off failed to discover 
any traces of extreme wear that would tend to indicate that a 
change would have been imperative before the end of the race 
had the machine been privileged to finish. 

Immediately after the Cup race the officials of the Chadwick 
Engineering Works arranged for a public inspection of the 
car. For this purpose, the motor was dismantled in order that 
the dimensions and finish of the cylinders, as well as its other 
parts, could be examined. Through an unfortunate error it 
was stated in the table printed in the issue of The Automobile 
of October 22, that the motor was rated at 90 horsepower. By 
the A. L. A. M. official rating, its cylinder dimensions of 5-inch 
bore by 6-inch stroke show it to be but 60-horsepower, in view 
of which its performance during the four laps of the race prior 
to its delays through magneto trouble is all the more creditable. 
The makers state they will guarantee deliveries of duplicates 
of the Vanderbilt car, and will further guarantee them to be 
capable of the same endurance and speed. 

The Chevrolet Matheson encountered hard luck on the second 
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Six-cylinder Acme Making a Spectacular Turn. 



lap when the cracking of a cylinder worked its speedy elimina- 
tion, although the car did not suffer any other troubles. This 
car is a four-cylinder machine in which are incorporated many 
of the principles of the 1909 cars which, it is said, will differ 
materially from the present machines. The car is a shaft- 
driven type and made a most favorable impression by its quick 
and easy getaway. This car uses a left side exhaust instead of 
the right used on the old Matheson, and the value of such in 
a race is considerable in that there is much less danger of the 
smoke getting in the driver's face. In Ryall's Matheson the 
exhaust is taken out through the bonnet particularly high on the 
right side and over the carbureter, and it was doubtless owing 
to this scheme that the car reached the grand stand on the last 
lap with flames shooting from the mud apron. The initial 
trouble, and undoubted cause of the fire, came when the driver 
hit a cement bridge too near the right side and at too high a 
pace, the result being a badly sprung rear axle at the right and 
the right rear wheel splayed at the bottom. This quick jerk, 
due to hitting the bridge, shot the gasoline upwards out of the 
carbureter, the vapor from which was quickly ignited because 
of the proximity of the hot exhaust pipes. To accentuate the 
danger was the fact that on this car the carbureter was slightly 
higher than ordinary, bringing it still closer to the exhaust The 
fire had nothing to do, however, with the withdrawing of the 
car, as this was directly owing to a short-circuiting of the 
armature winding of the magneto. 

Of the seventeen cars that started, thirteen were chain driven 
machines and four shaft-driven, the latter class including 
Bourque's Knox, Strang's Renault, Chevrolet's Matheson, and 
the Hotchkiss. It is rather interesting to note that only one 
of these was running at the finish, the cause of their elimination, 
however, not being due to shaft drive. Of the chain-driven cars 
the Chadwick was the only one to make use of chain casings. 

The five examples of low-tension make-and-break ignition 
were the two Locomobiles, and the three Mercedes cars and 
the Matheson. All others used jump spark with magnetos. 

In motor design plenty of variation appeared. The Acme 




Replenishing at Grandstand, Car Being the laotta. 



Knox and Grand Prix Thomas serving as examples of indi- 
vidually cast cylinders, while practically all of the other cars 
had cylinders in twin castings. In the Locomobiles the intake 
valves are in the cylinder heads and operated by rocker arm, 
and in the two Vanderbilt Thomases the intakes are directly 
above the exhaust in valve chambers on the left side, and 
are opened through rocker valve action. This is sufficient to 
show that the tendency is very strong in racing cars to locate 
one set of valves in the cylinder head and in some cases to put 
both sets in this position if room permits. 

The additional lubricating facilities for a racing car will 
always be an interesting factor, equally interesting as is the con- 
tinuous pumping of oil to the crankcase by the mechanics of 
many of the cars. The majority of them use large cylindrical 
oil tanks, some of which ahe carried between the gasoline tank 
in the seat, others on the dash — like the Hotchkiss, and one 
or two on the floor board in front of the seat, as used on one 
of the Mercedes. The large reciprocating oil pump in the foot- 
board is with a majority of the racing cars an absolute neces- 
sity, and is an indication of the large quantities of oil necessary. 

Many of the contestants showed inexperience by the small 
filling caps for the gasoline tanks as well as the oil tanks, and 
to these may be added the radiator caps. Undoubtedly the best 
example of large filling caps was Lytle's Isotta. When he 
stopped to take on supplies in front of the grand stand a fun- 
nel was handed of sufficient size, so that three 5-gallon gasoline 
cans could be dumped on end into it at once, while the mechanic 
held a fourth 5-gallon aloft and simultaneously emptied its con- 
tents into the funnel. By having each of the 5-galkm cans 
with specially large spouts, the work was done all the quicker. 
The oil arrangements for this car were such that it was but a 
matter of a few seconds to empty a 5-gallon can of oil into the 
oil tank. Robertson had mediumly good facilities, but lost time 
filling the radiator from a common garden hose at the starting 
of the second lap. Both of the Knox cars could have saved time 
by the use of long-leverage lifting jacks to raise the axle when 
making tire changes instead of using the common jack that 
the ordinary tourist carries in his kit. 

Wheelbase Not, as Heretofore, a Factor. 

The problem of wheelbase was not a determining factor in 
this year's race, as it was on the two occasions when the Dar- 
racq cars, piloted by Hemery and Wagner, carried off the 
trophy. Both of the Locombiles measured no inches from 
axle to axle, the Isotta is 118, and had the distinction of being 
the longest wheelbase machine in the contest. All three Mer- 
cedes measure 107 inches; Haupt's Chadwick, 112 inches; the 
Knoxes, 102 and 106 inches, respectively; and the Thomases, 
104 and 112 inches. The banking of the turns is a factor which 
eliminates the wheelbase question to a considerable extent 

A commendable precaution in the form of a wire screen in 
front of the radiator was noticed on the Isotta and No. 3 Mer- 
cedes, the purport of these being to prevent injury to the 
radiator by stones thrown by other cars. 

Because of the weight limit allowed in the contest, the whole- 
sale drilling of frame parts and axles to reduce weight was 
not noticeable, except in one or two cases where particularly 
heavy cars had to reduce a good few hundred pounds. No. 4 
Chadwick had the rear axle drilled throughout its entire length, 
but, in spite of this, had a good safety factor by reason of the 
original axle size. This car used a peculiar type of front semi- 
elliptic spring, in which the leaf which bolted to the spring 
hanger at the front end extended but half the length of the 
spring and bolted to a projection on the top of the spring 
shackle, giving an extra leaf in the front half of the spring, 
and one double in thickness for the remaining leaves. In con- 
junction with this shock absorbers were used only in front 
The majority of makers used shock absorbers in front and rear, 
and it was apparent that the Hartfords had by far the Mggert 
following; the Renault car, however, being fitted with absorberi 
built at the home factory. 
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AT the race is not always to the swift is quite as true of 
automobile racing as it is of other things, and nothing 
ht this out more strikingly than the mishaps which served 
ce some otherwise dangerous competitors hors de combat 
jefore things had settled down to a point where a winner 
be picked with anything like certainty. Contrary to prece- 
set by former occasions of the kind, when the great bulk 
: contestants' misfortunes have been of a nature so trivial 
make them far more aggravating causes of defeat on that 
nt, all of the drivers' mishaps last Saturday were not small ; 
petty in their origin, they led to things sufficiently serious 
ke it impossible to proceed. 

bably in few events of classic importance that have been 
ince the automobile attained to a degree of development 
its design was no longer a matter of guesswork, has the 
g water proved such a prolific source of misfortune. Right 
Robertson, whose Locomobile lost two minutes on the first 
i this account, down to Strieker and Keene of the Mercedes 
vho were placed hopelessly out of the running at an early 
the range extended, and there were not a few others who 
the necessity of replenishing the radiator an imperative 
before they had gone very long. Well-meant efforts to 
against defeat from any cause whatever, coupled with a 
tervousness that was natural under the circumstances, was 
isible for this slight trouble on the part of Robertson's 
lobile. The latter is equipped with a high-compression 
of large size, fitted with low-tension ignition and with no 
ession relief or other means for facilitating its starting, 
tie strength is required to turn it over, and for fear that 
those little things that cannot be guarded against on the 
:gulated of motors might serve to delay his start and lose 
1 a crucial moment, Robertson ran the motor idle for quite 
ime before Florida in the No. I Locomobile was called to 
e. The result was that the motor ran pretty warm and it 
aporated no inconsiderable part of its normal allottment 
ing water by the time it got away. Robertson's time for 
it lap shows that fear of overheating did not delay him 
it many of the Locomobile supporters were in an agony 
lense, thinking that he might find it necessary to stop at 



some inaccessible place on the course to replenish the radiator. 
Fortunately, this did not happen, and the most serious result was 
the loss of a minute or two that had to be deducted from the 
following lap, due to the necessity of stepping at the stand to fill 
the radiator, but the manner in which the car was brought to its 
pit and the squirting hose made to deliver its output into the 
steaming radiator brought a cheer of admiration from the entire 
crowd. Quite in contrast with this, were the performances of 
those mechanics who leisurely removed the radiator cap and 
slowly poured the contents of a spout can into it. 

But some of the drivers, whose misfortunes consisted of lack 
of sufficient cooling water, were not so fortunate. Seymour in 
the No. 8 Thomas Grand Prix car made no less than three stops 
at the Locust Grove repair station for the purpose of refilling the 
radiator, though like Robertson, his chief loss was in the time 
consumed. In the case of some of the others, it was a far more 
serious matter. In fact, two of the Mercedes entries, those 
handled by Foxhall Keene and Strieker, were retired on this 
account. When he returned to the stand on foot, in exactly the 
same manner as characterized his appearance during the second 
half of the 1906 Vanderbilt, and attired in the same clothes, Mr. 
Keene explained to Mr. Vanderbilt that a leaky radiator was the 
primary cause of his troubles, though he added that more real 
trouble had been condensed into an hour's running that he had 
ever been put to before in his entire automobiling experience. 
The gradual loss of the water caused the motor to overheat to a 
point where it was no longer safe to run it further, and every- 
thing on the motor was brought to such a high temperature that 
the oil-soaked ignition cables caught fire, effectively putting a 
quietus on the car's chances. 

Strieker's case was even more serious. One of the fan blades 
came loose from its hub and, flying against the inner face of 
the honeycomb radiator, made several gashes in it, through which 
all the water escaped, so that when its condition was discovered, 
the motor could not be run until allowed to cool. The use of any 
water obtainable would have meant cracked cylinders, so that 
after the temperature had been lowered considerably by waiting, 
lubricating oil was resorted to in the attempt to locate the radia- 
tor leaks, but things were still so hot that the oil promptly caught 




Handi Across the Sea— Locomobile and Mercedes. 



But Robertson's Smile Is Happier Than That ot Lytle. 
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fire, thus adding another to the list of competitors whose chances 
were ruined from this cause. 

As a matter of fact, this most spectacular cause of a car's 
retirement was far more common than has ever been the case in 
any former event of the kind. In addition to the troubles of 
Keene's and Strieker's cars, which took place on the backstretch, 
the latter, near the Locust Grove repair station, Ryall's No. 7 
Matheson suffered the same disaster, though from a different 
cause, and was driven several miles in a sheet of flame, until the 
grandstand was reached, where the fire was speedily put out. 
There it was learned that the fire originated from a gasoline 
leak. This mishap was further complicated by magneto trouble 
and ended Ryall's chances, although every effort was made to 
get the car in shape again. 

Just what had been responsible for the sudden and inexplicable 
elision of the Acme after having made two good laps, remained 
a mystery throughout the race. It had disappeared into its 
garage at Central Park and did not appear again after the second 
lap, but it was subsequently learned that the shearing of the pin 
holding the main timing gear on the crankshaft had put it hope- 
lessly out of the running. Another of the long list of miscellane- 
ous troubles that served to cut down the number of cars still 
running at the finish was the cracking of a cylinder on Chevro- 
let's Matheson, which was the first to be permanently retired. 
Doubtless the most disappointing case was that of the Brasier 
which broke its steering gear on the way to the start. Gill's 
Thomas provided the only case of gear trouble, while Salzman's 
No. 12 Thomas, which was third up to the seventh lap, had the 
misfortune to shear off four of the hub bolts holding the driving 
sprocket, replacing which cost fully 20 minutes and ended his 
fight for honors. 

Of the things most to be dreaded by the racing driver, the 
petty troubles arising from ignition defections are probably feared 
more than any other, owing to the great loss of time they usually 
occasion to right them. They are generally trivial in themselves, 
but remedying them often means the waste of such an amount ol 
precious time that ignition trouble is naturally the bete noir of 
every handler of the wheel. 



It seemed particularly unfortunate that the Chadwick's highly 
creditable performance, which made Haupt a most likely winner 
right up to the end of the sixth lap, ^should have been spoiled on 
this account, as the consistency of the car's running and the great 
smoothness with which it maintained its lead were remarkable 
and formed the subject of universal comment at the stand. The 
tone of the big six-cylinder engine was scarcely a purr compared 
to the roar of the others, though it was reeling off the miles much 
faster than the majority of them, and the manner in which it 
was performing showed that a month's work could not have put 
a motor in more perfect running condition, as indeed its sub- 
sequent examination showed it to be, thus indicating that its 
defection was entirely due to the failure of the magneto. The 
Chadwick was the only car in the race that was equipped with 
two magnetos and independent wiring, but as ill-luck would have 
it, whatever was responsible for the defection of the one in use at 
the time, also appeared to affect the other, and even a third, which 
was taken as a replacement at the Locust Grove control, did not 
remedy matters entirely. Apart from this trouble, which caused 
Haupt to consume 50 minutes on the seventh lap, instead of his 
former average of about 21 :25, the only stop was caused by a 
loose driving chain, which inspection showed did not require 
much attention and which ran the rest of the race as it was. 

Strang's Renault was the first unfortunate to suffer from igni- 
tion trouble, due principally to the fact that the magneto fitted 
had only been put in place the night before, so that little or no 
time had been afforded in which to tune the car up with it on. 
Locating and remedying the trouble, which lay in the interruptor, 
cost Strang half an hour, and his chances were finally ended a 
few rounds later by the burning out of the clutch leather. 
Clutch troubles also ended the career of the big Hotchkiss early. 

From an electrical point of view, the race was largely a battle 
of magnetos, as the contesting cars were fitted with the Bosch 
and Eisemann high tension magnetos in about the same pro- 
portions, the exceptions being the two Locomobiles, with their 
special low-tension magnetos, and the two Knox entries, which 
carried Splitdorf magnetos and a Connecticut four-unit dash 
coil and dry cells for starting. 
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Locomobde No the Chadwick No. 4 , the Mercedes No. 3 , 
and the Isotta No. 6 had all whizzed by, each on its third round. 
While tins stop of six minutes did not put the Matheson No 7 

probably md,rectly the cause of its burning a few minutes later 
farther down the course. The motor had been running badly on 
this fifth round, and when the stop was made for the second 
time it was found that one of the. needle valves had been lost, 
thereby caus.ng the carbureter to form an imperfect mixture. 
While this needle valve was being replaced, opportunity was 
taken to replenish the gasoline, water, and oil tanks. The gaso- 
line was poured in from five-gallon cubical cans which had a 
part of the cover torn off. This did not form a very good spout, 
and the result was that a large part of each can was spilled over 
the entire rear part of the car, and it appeared to the spectators 
as though even the seat was saturated with gasoline. Many who 
saw tins shower bath of gasoline believe that this method of 
filling the tank was the direct cause of the fire which soon after 
burst out from that part of the car. Be that as it may, this con- 
testant was effectually retired from the race soon after, but the 
speed with which the two replacements in question had been made 
was the cause of many expressions of admiration from the 
crowd. 

On his first round, Joe Seymour, who was driving the Thomas 
No. 8, passed slowly and called out to ask where the supply sta- 
tion was located. Much to the surprise of everyone, he did not 
stop then, but during his six subsequent rounds he halted three 
times— once for a new front tire and water, and twice for more 
water. In the meantime, it was expected with each round that 
Louis Strang in his unfortunate Renault would stop for repairs, 
but he managed to ignore the backstretch repair station until his 
car was finally forced to withdraw from the race. 

The two little Knox cars were the center of admiring group« 
when they each stopped for minor adjustments— notwithstanding 
the fact that the force of their side exhausts was almost sufficient 
to blow a man over. No. 2 stopped on the ninth round to strap 
on a new extra tire, while No. 20 stopped on the fifth round to 
fill the crankcase with fresh oil. This latter car also stopped on 
the seventh round for a few seconds to replace a spark plug. 
When No. 20 left the enclosure after its first stop, it started out 
neck-and-neck with the Matheson No. 7, and the crowd was 
treated to the sight of an exciting brush down the road. This 
private race did not last long, however, as it was but a few min- 
utes later that the Matheson caught fire. 

The high hopes of the Chadwick adherents for their car were 
blasted on the seventh round by magneto troubles which de- 
veloped. This car had started the race in fourth position and at 
the end of the third round had climbed to first place. It held 
this position for three rounds and was looked upon as a probable 
winner on account of its consistent running and the high speed 
of which it proved itself capable, when this trouble with the 
ignition was encountered. The fault was found to lie in the 
magneto, but as two sets of ignition apparatus were carried, the 
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rable was thought to be remedied easilv Th. a 

i was being done, the tanks were reolen Lh,H t,me 
ter, and oil, and yet the entire deUy dfd not "^S^ 
^inutes. This stop, howeve^S STSST S 

^StrcX^S^teS^ 
mnth round for the purpose of tightening a loSTctaTC 

I'novin^, ^ WW ^ h J ,ad itS **** s ™'y ^ected by 
nnoyng delay was Robert Graves' Mercedes No. 3, driven 
untie Strieker. Although this was the same car wh ch was 
damaged ,„ practice the preceeding week when W 
» w rnr ° ne 0f the best ° f *e morning, and 
'en an, SeC ° nd Bnd third P 0 "*™ steadily 

wh ' T J had n0ticed that the «**«• had become 
what heated and he stopped at the repair station on hisTst 
or the purpose of refilling his water tank. The motor was 
to be almost red-hot and the tank absolutely empty On 
Ration, it was found that one of the fan blades haS broken 

r^L rapl l reV0 ,^ t '° n ' had "* Several h0,es in ^e honey- 
radiator, thus aHowng all of the water to leak out. It was 
1 that one of the cylinders might become cracked if cold 
were poured into this excessively hot circulating system, 
n J'T , /"I" 6 kfad WM needed to d «ermine the exact 

r li t u thC radiat0r - The dan « er of a cr **ed 

r was avoided by pounng thin oil instead of water into 
Jiator, but after a few minutes this produced an unexpected 
wnen the oil came in contact with the hot cylinder walls, 
gradual y vaporized and soon burst into flame which came 
the leaks m the circulating system. This set fire to the 
e. grease, and oil on the outside of the motor, and soon 
nne was a mass of flames. The fear of an explosion had 
:ct of causing the crowd to scatter to a saft distance, and 
r and his mechanician were consequently given the elbow 
rwcn they probably could not have obtained in any other 
? ames were soon extinguished with the aid of sand 
ew pieces of burlap in which some tires had been wrapped, 
may be supposed, this fire did not serve to cool the engine 
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finish line. Soon after th^f * V*™ Way lo -coveted 
the unfortunatrMerceae Z dec,a " d "> be over, 

mMb^JZ '" «• 

forced to retire from the race by reason of its hot motor The 
other replacement was made on th B ,extra Thomas entry, No \ 
trrlh. Tho "; a % honors easily captured by No. i^the tire 
he " ce The ^ if "° M °" 'he 'effect of 

new FUV J J^ u- °' * St ° Pped 0nCe at *« ~«rol for a 

exTra tiL StrapPed °" the rear with «* otber 

extra tires to be used in case of necessity and could scarcely be 
considered a tire replacement at the repair shop 
Many of the entrants displayed signals at this portion of the 

fXVV:^ ^ driVerS ° f thdr cars mi * ht he kept ta! 

formed of their relative positions in the race. The Isotta No 6 
which ran a nip-and-tuck race with the winning Locomobile 
No. 16, had a large sign displayed at each round showing the 
difference m time between Lytle's and Robertson's running for 
that particular lap. Toward the last of the race, when it was a 
question of seconds as to which would prove the winner, the 
crowd was kept in a continual state of excitement by the figures 
on this board. These at no time showed Robertson to be more 
than three minutes in the lead, and when it was announced that 
he had encountered tire trouble on the last lap, after the Isotta 
had passed, much apprehension as to the outcome of the race 
was felt by his adherents. Robertson took every advantage of 
the straight course and down grade, however, and when he passed 
the control after having replaced his tires, it was apparent to 
everyone that his car was going much faster than any racer which 
had passed at any time during the contest. 

While several of the cars were forced to retire on account of 
mechanical troubles, a remarkably large percentage of them were 
entirely free from difficulties and annoyances of this kind, and 
the preparations which had been made to cope with almost any 
kind of a breakdown were called into but little use, all of 
which speaks well for the constructors of the cars. 



THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR 



AMERICAN. 
Shows and Meetings. 

an. 7. .-New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 
nual Automobile Show, conducted by the American 
Motor Car Manufacturer.' Association, with Ex- 
hibits by the Importer!' Automobile Salon, Inc., 
Alfred Reeves, General Manager, 29 West 42d St. 

' ~? ew York c '*y> Madison Square Garden, Ninth 
Annual National Show of the Association of LI- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. M. L. Downs. 
Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York City. 

' ^ cllseum an <* F'rst Regiment Armory, 

Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. S. A. 
M»es, Manager, 7 East 42d St., New York. 

~f*- k°„ uls - Mo., Annual Show St Louis Dealers 

and Manufacturing Association. 

~f" t0 ": Mee "anlcs- Building, Seventh Annual Au- 
e*£ . l hOW ' Bo,ton A"""''"'" Dealers. 
Chester I. Campbell, Manager, 5 Park Square. 

-Buffalo Second Annual Power Boat and Spons- 
or °™° W ' ConventI <»> Hall, Dal H. Lewis, man- 
ager, 760 Main Street, Buffalo, N. T 



Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 

Oct. 31... —Philadelphia, Sixth Annual Run of Automobile 

Club of Philadelphia for the Brazier Cup. 

Nov - 3 —New Tork City, Fort George Hill Climb. New 

York Automobile Trade Association. 

Nov - 6-7 —Detroit, Three-Day Endurance Run, Detroit Auto- 
mobile Dealers' Association. 

Nov - 25 —Savannah, Ga., International Light Car Race, 

Savannah A. C. and Automobile Club of America. 

Nov - 26 —Savannah, Ga., Grand Prize Race, Savannah Auto- 
mobile Club and Automobile Club of America. 

FOREIGN. 

Shows. 

Nov. 13-21 —London, Olympla, Seventh International Motor Ex- 
hibition. 

Nov. 28- Dec. 13.— Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de ('Automobile, 
Grand Palais, Automobile Club of France (Pleas- 
ure Vehicles, etc.) 

Dec. 20-28 —London, Stanley Show, Agricultural Hall. 

Dec. 22-29 —Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'Automoblle. 

(Commercial Vehicles, etc.) 

Jan. 16-26 —Brussels, Show Organized by Belgian Chamber 

Syndicate, Palais du Clnquantenaire. 
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THERE was less tire trouble in the 1908 race than in any 
previous contest for the Vanderbilt Cup. It was a great 
day for the vindication of tires, to which in years gone by many 
failures to make a good showing have been laid by drivers. To 
the perfection of the tire equipment can undoubtedly be laid in 
large measure the generally good performance of the majority 
of cars that started, and also the tremendous speed of the lead- 
ing machines. The rain that fell during the night preceding the 
eventful day made it necessary to change all of the tires on all 
of the racers at the pits in front of the grand stand, steel studded 
non-skid tires being substituted for the lighter and faster plain 
rubber tread shoes, and a pair of extra studded tires and rims 
being strapped on behind. 

This occasioned a delay of half an hour in starting the race. 
Drivers also asserted that the use of the non-skid tires and the 
extra caution in driving that would have to be exercised on 
account of the slippery condition of the course would slow the 
running time from two to four minutes for each lap. Yet much 
of this disadvantage was made up in the general freedom from 
burst tires and from tires pulling off the rims. After the race 
started there were not more than half a dozen stops to change 
tires at the grandstand and hardly more than that number on the 
other parts of the course. Stoppages during the race were made 
in the great majority of cases to take on water and gasoline or 
because of some mechanical trouble. 

Michelins and Diamonds Predominated in the Race. 

The winning Locomobile, driven by Robertson, and the Isotta, 
driven by Lytle, which won second place, were fitted with 
Michelin tires. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.'s, Mercedes, driven 
by Luttgen, which finished fourth, although not officially timed, 
also had Michelins, while the other Locomobile, driven by Florida, 
which finished third, was fitted with Diamond grip tires and de- 
mountable rims. The two Knox cars, which were still running 
when the race was called off, were fitted with Fisk tires. 
Matheson No. 7, driven by Ryall, and the Acme car, were equipped 
with Diamond non-skid tires. All the other machines not already 
mentioned were equipped with Michelins. 

Robertson stopped at the grandstand on his fourth round and 
changed his two rear tires as a precautionary measure, fearing 
that they may have become strained in his terrifically fast third 
lap made in 20:17. In his last lap he skidded off the road on 
the "S" turn at Plainview and tore off the left rear tire, which 
had to be replaced before the car could be driven onto the course 
again. Two minutes and 10 seconds were lost at this point, 
cutting down his lead over Lytle in the Isotta from more than 
four minutes to less than two. 

The remarkable showing made by the Isotta with its 60 horse- 
power as compared with the higher powered cars is to be at- 
tributed partly to the fact that it did not stop once for tire 
changes, so that its performance was very regular, the greatest 
variation in its eleven rounds being only 1 min. 54 sec. Mr. 
Vanderbilt's Mercedes changed one rear tire that blew out just 
in front of the grandstand. The Graves' Mercedes blew out a 
front tire that had to be replaced, and on the eleventh lap a stop 
was made on the back stretch to replace a front right tire. The 



Chadwick, which was leading throughout the first six laps, was 
reported to have stopped in the backstretch to adjust tires, but 
it was delayed principally by ignition troubles during that and 
the subsequent lap, which it completed before the race was offi- 
cially declared off. 

Florida, in Locomobile No. 1, which finished fourth, changed 
a right front tire at the grandstand at the end of the third round. 

Both of the Knox cars, which were still running well when the 
race ended, stopped for tire changes. The 50-horsepower ma- 
chine driven by Denison changed one front and one rear tire 
on account of wear to insure against a blowout, and the 40- 
horsepower Knox, driven by Bourque. made a change of the two 
rear tires at the end of the seventh lap, from the studded non- 
skids to plain tires, after the roads had partially dried, in order 
to make a gain in speed. It also had some trouble with one of 
the front tires. At the Locust Grove repair station it stopped 
for water and also strapped a fresh tire on the rear deck, but 
made no change there. 

Seymour, in Thomas No. 8, stopped at the repair station at 
Locust Grove on the backstretch to take on water and to put 
a new tire on the left rear wheel, although to all appearances the 
tire seemed to be all right. Possibly it was worn and weakened. 

The race was a gruelling test of tires throughout from the 
word "Go!" The instant the clutch was let in at the starting 
line in the gray dawn, streams of sparks flew from the wheels, 
due to the friction of the steel studs in the cement surface of 
the Parkway as the wheels spun around on the wet and muddy 
surface, unable instantly to overcome the inertia of the heavy 
cars. With nine miles of cement surface to grind over in each 
lap, the wear was severe, and on the narrow winding roads on 
the northeastern corner the stresses due to taking the turns at 
almost mile-a-minute speeds were tremendous. That mere rub- 
ber, cotton fabric, and leather treads could stand up at all under 
it is marvelous. Each car had two spare non-skid tires on de- 
mountable rims strapped on at the back, but only a few had occa- 
sion to make any use of them. It is probable that. the notable 
lack of tire trouble was in some measure due to the rain and the 
use of the steel-studded leather tread shoes, which were better 
able to stand the grinding and strain than plain rubber tread tires 
would have been. 

Tire Troubles Were a Minimum Race Factor. 
Huge wheeled jacks of the kind used in the Grand Prix race m 
France were employed for making tire changes. They were 
wheeled under the axle until the upright yokes engaged the axles 
at an angle, then two men threw their combined weight on tn« 
long double handle and the tremendous leverage forced the wheels 
of the jack beyond the center of gravity underneath, lifting both 
wheels clear of the ground in one movement. Removable rims 
were used universally, so that not more than two minutes were 
required for any change of tires after the race started. • 0 
trouble with the rims and their fastenings was reported or ap- 
peared evident. In fact, in this race, for the first time in tno 
classic event, tire troubles took a very subordinate place ° 

troubles of another nature. 

(Vanderbilt Cup Story Continued on Page <kj) 
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WHAT IS THE BEST MOTOR TIMING?' 



Bv LOUIS LACOIN. 



1G conversant with the various questions of timing and 
e necessity therefor, we may now examine the diverse 
is which different designers have arrived at. In a table, 
e grouped together the timing of a number of well-known 
, the order of arrangement being that of the increasing 

The slowest, the Ours, makes 1,000 r.p.m. normally, 
:he fastest, the Sisaire et Naudin, turns at the rate of 
.p.m. These speeds are given in the last column of the 
The first four columns of the same table represent the lag 
mce in the timing of the 
it essentials of a mini 
motors, counting in dc- 
from each dead center, 
ustration, Fig. 1, shows 
. degree is, the circum- 
: of a circle having been 
I into 360 degrees, also 
e degrees of lag and ad- 
as shown by the table, 
:en calculated. 

of the concentric cir- 
devoted to the timing of 
the motors, the smallest 
that of the slowest mo- 
d. 1, while the largest is 
: the Larrad (see note), 

as in the table, at the 
>r want of a better loca- 
s its inventor considers 
ications the best for all 

speeds. In short, the 
tion represents two 
>f the crankshaft, and in 
to distinguish any par- 
timing, the point repre- 

the lag given the open- 

the inlet valve should 

1, this being found close 

lpper dead center; then 

to the right around the 

itil the lower dead cen- 

:ached, after which will 

id the lag given the 

)f the inlet valve. Con- 

the next point is that 

ignition advance, after 

le upper dead center is 

ssed. Toward the end 

lird half turn, the lead 

ixhaust valve will be 
nd after the last half 
: closing of the ex- 
'he regulation of each 
otors in question may 
In this manner in turn. 
* to permit of an un- 
ng of the whole, we 
each one of the dif- 
ning arrangements in 

in which they appear on the illustration (Fig. 1). This 
i procedure may appear to be the least logical, but it has 

read before the Society of Automobile Engineers at Its 
Meeting, September 18-19, 1908. Translated from the 

Omnia," by Charles B. Hayward. 
he occasion for the present article was the appearance of 
nown as the Larrad for indicating proper timing, 
he numbers following the names of the motors refer to 
erical classification In the table, page 606. 



the great advantage of progressing from the simple to the compli- 
cated. The lead given the exhaust, with which we will com- 
mence, is, in fact, the best known point in the timing of a motor, 
while the closing of the exhaust and the opening of the intake, 
times which frequently overlap, have values, which, according to 
different designers, vary by considerable margins. 

The faster a motor turns, all other things being equal, the 
greater the amount of advance it is necessary to give the opening 
of its exhaust valve. It is a self-evident truth that if the speed 




1.— Diagrammatic Representation of the Timing of 30 Motors. 



Translation — Avances a l'allumage^ Advance of tuition. 

Avances I aW^Sir-"^ opening. 
^^T^^T^A^T?** of inlet valve closing. 

of a motor be doubled, it travels twice as many degrees in the 
time necessary to lower the pressure. When considering different 
motors, as in this case, it is curious to note whether the same 
law has been observed, and the question may be put in terms of 
comparison for each one of the essentials of timing. It is this 
that has led us to adopt the classification of the motors by in- 
creasing speeds. So far as the exhaust is particularly concerned, 
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a strange fact is to be noted in that the slowest motor, Ours 
(1 hafss degrees of advance, while the fastest, the Swre et 
NauZ (k has but 44 degrees. The greatest advance 62 
degrees, is in the Mutel (n). which ^.^^™*£ s 
least 30 degrees, is that of the Vinot Degmngand, which makes 

Tis ^possible to lay down an absolute law, but, generally 
speaking, it seems that the slowest motors shown in the table 
are those having the maximum lead. Whence this anomaly? 
Simply because it is essential in designing a fast motor to allow 
large openings for the valves and large piping, and these may 
compensate for the diminution in the lead given the opening of 
the exhaust valve. It must be recognized, on the other hand, 
that the more the expansion is prolonged, the less advance is 
there possible, and the less noisily will the gases effect their 
escape. The Renault motors (28) perhaps owe to this fact 
tHeir very silent running, as they have a lead of but 32 degrees. 
Slit it is well, before going further, to distinguish between the 
moment of opening and the manner in which it is done. We 
have here the sole data of the moment of opening, but the 
tatter may be accomplished brusquely, somewhat like the pop of a , 
champagne cork, or progressively, as where the same bottle is 
opened by slowly letting the gas escape round the cork. The _ 
second plan is less harsh, but slower than the former. 

This comparison explains how we can have, side by side, and 
fbr identical motor speeds, the Aries (25). with a lead of 58 
degrees given the opening of the exhaust, and the Vinot De- 
guingand (26), with but 30 degrees. The profile of their cams 
5iust be different. The dimensions of their valves may also differ, 
which is the reason why the advance of 52 degrees, fixed by 
the Larrad as the best for all motors, strikes us as somewhat 
exaggerated. However, this figure is not very far from the 
mean shown by 30 motors which we have examined, this mean 
being equal to 46 degrees, 20 minutes. A motor regulated ac- 
cording to the Larrad would generally have to increase the lead 
given the exhaust, which in itself facilitates an increase in the 
speed. 

1 Lag Given the Inlet Valve. 

! The second column of the table gives the points chosen by 
various designers for the closing of the inlet valve. Some of 
them have adopted the dead center, but we have already given 
jthe reasons which cause us to hold a contrary opinion; one that 
is held by the majority of designers to-day. The Motobloc (s) 
and the Farcot (22) give but 10 degrees, of lag, while the Vinot 
Deguingand (26) makes it 15 degrees, and a great number have 
jhit upon close to 20 degrees as the proper amount, these being 
ithe Peugeot (Paris) (13), 18 degrees; Ours (1), Cornilleau 
'■Sainte Beuve (10), Rochet Schneider (19), Eudel (21), all four 
iof which have 20 degrees exactly; Mutel (11), 21 degrees; Rossel 
i(3). 23 degrees; Brasier. (16), 25 degrees; Renault (28), 26 de- 
agrees. But those having a much greater degree of lag are also 
frequent, the Hotchkiss (7) having 33 degrees; Berliet (12), 38 
degrees; Panhard (6), 40 degrees; De Dion Bouton (20), 45 
degrees. The palm, however, if our information be correct, must 
be awarded the Peugeot (Beaulieu) (17), with a lag amounting 
to 58 degrees. 

It is interesting to know how touch reduction there is in the 
cylinder volume corresponding to such a great amount of lag in 
the closing of the inlet valve, and the sixth column of the table 

; gives, for all the motors, the relation of the length of the con- 
necting rod to the radius of the crank. This relation once known, 
permits of the drawing of a diagram indicating the position of 
the piston at each angle of the crank. The same result may, 
however, be arrived at through calculations. Thus we find that 

■ the 40-degree lag of the Panhard (6) corresponds to a displace- 
ment of the piston amounting to 18.7 per cent, of its stroke; the 
45-degree lag of the De Dion Bouton (20) represents 23.9 per 
cent., while the 58 degrees given the inlet of the Peugeot amounts 
to 384 per cent, of its stroke. Thus the cylindrical volume of the 
Panhard cannot be utilized to a greater extent than 81.3 per 
cent., that of the De Dion 76.1, and the Peugeot but 61.6 per cent. 



In view of these figures, is it any wonder that one should be 
skeptical as to the ability of the theorist to give the power of a 
motor merely by inspecting its bore, and without even taking into 
consideration its stroke? 

The motors that we have already cited would have with an 
equal bore, less power but a higher efficiency, were the inlet 
valve to be closed sooner. The Larrad, which allows but 17 
degrees of lag, recommends a timing that would provide a prob- 
able increase in power but to the certain detriment of the fuel 
consumption. On the other hand, this change of regulation 
would not be unattended by further inconveniences. The capacity 
of the dead space, in the motors in question, has been calculated 
with relation to the useful cylinder volume; that is, taking the 
quantity of mixture that can be imprisoned in the latter. By 
closing the inlet valve sooner, will it be possible to shut in a 
greater volume of gas? This increased volume must, never- 
theless, be compressed in the same dead space and its pressure 
TIMING REGULATIONS OF PROMINENT FRENCHJgOTORS. 



Lead 
of Ex- 
haust 
Open- 
ing. 



18 



Ours .. • - - ■ • • 

Charrojj. — 30/30 h.p., 1908.. . 
Rossel— 40 h.p.. 4 cylinders .. 
Gregoire.— 10/14 h.p.. 4 cylin 

deft. 1908 a 

MoTOBtoc— >4h.p.. 100/iao ct 

Panhard-Levassok 

Hotchkiss— 4 cylinders 95/100 
Cottin-Dbsgouttes.— 1 8/a ahp 
Brouhot. — iah.p., 4 cylinders 

CORWLLBAU^Ste'-B»UVB.-ao/tO 

h.p., 1908 

Mutel. — 40 h.p.. 1908 

Berliet.— aa h.p.. 1908. . . 

Peugeot (Porta).— 18/ a 4 h.p. 

1908 

Labor. — ao/joh.p 

Luc Court 

Brasier 

Pbuoeot (Beatduu) 

Aster.— yh.p., 105/iao . . ■ ■ 

Rochet-Schneider. — a4h.p. 

100/iao. •'• ■ 

De Dion-Bouton. — i2h.p. . 

cylinders, 1908 

Eudelin 

Farcot. — wh-p.. 80/100. ... . . 

Chbnard-Walck.br 

Darracq. — 10/iah.p., 100/iao 

Aries — i4/i8h.p ■ . • 

Vinot -Dbouinoand. — la/ron.p 

80/110 ■ • - • • 

Sultan. — 9/iah.p.. 4 cylinders 

Renault. — 8h.p., a cylinders 
Unic. — aoh.p.. 75/110 : ■ 

SlZAIRE BT NaUDIN.— IS h 

iao/no 

Larrad Device 



Las of 

Wet 
Clos- 
ins;. 



i£ 

S" 
4S° 

5'! 
oa" 

48° 

'K . 

s.:»o' 
"i 
"i 

SI J* 
40* 

40° 

< 
3° 

>K 
30* 

'K 
58' 

30" 

3 a* 
S3 



5: 



Lag of 
Exh. 
clos 
ing. 



Lag of 
Inlet 

open- 
ing. 



of R- 



Rela- 
tion 
con- 
rod to 
radius 
crank. 



36! 



3'! 



.full 



t too 
1 too 

I 100 
t J 0° 

1 100 
I JOO 

I 300 

t 300 

1 JOO 
1 JOO 
I JOO 



I 35* 

I 400 
I 400 



I 400 

t 45° 

I 500 
1 s» 
I S*> 

I JOO 

1 5 00 



The motors are arranged in this table in the or^r of>heir i«^.Snt 
are figured in degrees, counting from the ne ^\^gP^ T ' 
of ignition may be advanced or retarded by the driver. 

will exceed safe limits, so that after several months' running 
the inevitable carbon deposits that occur will give rise to 
ignition and the motor will knock. It would then be the wism 
course to decrease the amount of lag given the closing 01 . 
inlet valve by the designer. But the advantages in 
on the other hand, are, in our humble opinion, well justiheo ^ 
the case of such motors as the Labor (14) and the Lucj 
(IS), in both of which the inlet valve is closed at the dead 
ter. The compression of such motors must, in fact, na ™ 
calculated on the basis of their total cylinder volume, since ^ 
running slowly the cylinder would be almost full, wnue 
accelerated speed the degree of compression would <"™n' s ^ 
siderably, since the charge drawn in would not bu u ^ 
same extent. But in giving 17 degrees of lag to we n> . 
recommended by the Larrad, the motor couple wovua ^ 
proved, and in consequence its power, so that its spe 
be increased, and the motor would be ca PJ ble ot " * calls 
since the exhaust regulation recommended by the w 
for a very early opening. 

Concerning the Ignition Advance 
The third column of the table contains, more tnar^ 1 j ^ 
else, the word "variable." Fourteen designers nowe , fa 
given their motors a fixed point of ignition, but tn P" 
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being the same with all of them. Located 43 degrees 
: of the dead center in the case of the Cornilleau Samte 
is but 20 degrees away from that point in the Rochet- 
(19) and the Aries (25), so that the ignition advance 
aid to vary more than 100 per cent. Here, again, we 
Ives confronted with an anomaly similar to that which 
tointed out in the case of the exhaust lead. In a given 
e more its speed is increased, the greater necessity 
sts for advancing the point of ignition. But the Cor- 
otor, with 43 degrees of advance, turns at the rate of 
r.p.m., while the Aries, with only 20 degrees, has a 
1,500 r.p.m. The sparking point in the case of the 
tor is probably located more centrally, and it may be 
ble that the much faster rate of ignition comes from 
y reduced dimensions of the motor itself. The mean 
if the fixed ignition points represented in the table is 
31 degrees, 15 minutes. 

Exhaust Closing and Inlet Opening. 

>>e now arrived at the most delicate point of our an- 
it concerning the closing of the exhaust valve and the 
f the inlet. Theoretically, these two points should suc- 
another, the exhaust closing at the upper dead center 
nlet opening immediately afterward. We have already 

reasons why we consider it advantageous to close the 
'alve but a few degrees beyond the dead center, and 
also shown why the inlet can, without inconvenience, 
an instant later. We have shown that the piston can- 

the exhaust gases out of the cylinder except by com- 
:hem to a degree in excess of that existing in the ex- 
ve port and manifold. This excess of pressure may 
:eeble, but it is indispensable. At the end of the pis- 
ke, or upper dead center, this compression still exists, 
' how little it may be, so that if the exhaust valve be 
d the inlet be opened at that instant, this pressure will 
lie entrance of the fresh gas; worse than that, the ex- 
es will penetrate into the inlet manifold. The move- 
this direction is not accentuated, because the piston 
:gins to aspirate, but it is none the less evil on that 

r, such designers as the Panhard (6), Aster (18), De 
, Chenard Walcker (23), and the Darracq (24) follow 
which we condemn. On the contrary, such as the 
, Rossel (3), Gregoire (4), Brouhot (9), Peugeot 
13), Brasier (16), Rochet-Schneider (10), Vinoi De- 
US) and Sizaire et Naudin (30), all close the exhaust 
>er dead center, the inlet opening with a lag ranging 
degree in the case of the Charron (2) up to 20 de- 
le Brouhot (9). But despite the imposing number of 
iictors, we are still of the same opinion. It is upheld, 
iewhat timidly, by the Farcot (22), for example, with 
frees of lag respectively, and in a much more positive 
the Sultan (27), with 14 and 22 degrees; by the 
8), with 10 and 23 degrees, and, above all, by the 
with 10 and 34 degrees. The Mutel (ii) also opens 
ve very late, giving it 26 degrees of lag, but it closes 
valve even later, with 28 degrees past the dead center, 
se two degrees, both of its valves are open at the 
This is a curious method of regulation, but it is 
lended by Larrad, who is of the opinion that the 
open 17 degrees beyond the dead center, while the 
uld not close until 22 degrees have been traversed, 
1 later. This brings up three questions: 
Jt point is it most advantageous to close the exhaust? 
at point should the inlet be opened? 
Ivantageous to close the exhaust before or after the 

1 Point of Exhaust Valve Closing. 

known that the closing of the exhaust valve should 
piston has passed the upper dead center, but the 
g given it should not be as great as that given the 



closing of the inlet valve. Assuming that the excess pressure 
of the exhaust equals the depression during aspiration, the time 
necessary to complete the emptying of the cylinder will be pro- 
portional to the volume of gas contained in it. At the end of 
the admission the volume of gas contained in the cylinder is 
equal to the cylindrical volume, plus the dead space. Suppose 
that, for example, to be one litre, for a motor of which the 
cylindrical volume is M-Utre, while the clearance has a capacity 
of J4-litre. At the end of the exhaust stroke, the piston being 
at the upper end of its course, the volume of gas is only that of 
the dead space, or % of what it was and it is accordingly natural 
to suppose that this excess of burned gas will escape four times 
faster than the fresh gas will begin to make its way into the 
cylinder. On the other hand, as the angles described by the 
crank are proportional to the time, it may be said that 20 de- 
grees of lag given the opening of the inlet, to take a mean figure, 
should correspond approximately with 5 degrees of lag to the 
exhaust. In a previous article in Omnia, to which reference 
has already been made, the angles were 16 and 4 degrees. Those 
of the Eudelin (21), are 20 and 4; Berliet (12), 38 and 9, and the 
Unic (29), 40 and 10 degrees. 

It is evident that no absolute rule can be given here as the 
losses of the charge in the exhaust manifold are not necessarily 
equal to those of the inlet. When the muffler is at all choked 
up, the back pressure may be very high and this consideration 
has led Larrad to recommend 22 degrees lag in the closing of the 
exhaust, and 17 degrees for the inlet. This is probably ex- 
aggerated, the Renault (28), giving 10 degrees to the exhaust 
and 26 to the inlet, while the Motobloc allows but 5 degrees to 
the former and 10 to the latter. These designers give the ex- 
haust a lag falling between */ 2 and % that which they allow the 
inlet. That is, the lag in each case is proportionately greater 
than those mentioned, without, however, going as far as Larrad 
recommends. 

It would seem to result from the above analysis that the 
proper amount of lag to give the exhaust lies between 5 and 10 
degrees, and we incline toward the latter figure. Ten degrees 
represent an appreciable angle and the time required for the 
crank to turn through it is not negligible, and an important 
quantity of exhaust gas may escape, but the piston is still very 
close to the dead center after the crank has traversed it. With 
a stroke of 100 mm. (3-93 inches), the piston has traveled but 
1.5 mm., assuming that all the joints are free from play, but if 
the big end of the connecting rod has a little, to which must be 
added that of the upper end, there will be .2, .3 or even .5 mm. to 
subtract from that length, so that the piston will still be prac- 
tically at the dead center when the exhaust closes. 

(To be continued.) 



NEW BOOKS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 

"My Auto Book," by Walter Pulitzer, just from the press of 
the Outing Publishing Company, New York, is the most recent 
addition to the numerous collection of automobile touring memos, 
if such they can be dubbed, that has appeared in the past year or 
two. But it has the distinction of not only leaving out a great 
deal that might better have been omitted from many of its prede- 
cessors, but contains considerable in the shape of a running fire 
of comment, opposite each blank page, for the history of a trip, 
that will make it worth while, even if the memo pages are never 
soiled. The "comment" consists of jokes with a gasoline flavor; 
some of them good, and all of them appropriately illustrated. 
The author wisely refrains from telling the purchaser of the 
book how to run his car, and for that much at least, he should 
be thankful. 

"Fly," a New Magazine of Aeronautics.— From the press of 
Lawson & Kelley, publishers, Betz building, Philadelphia, the 
initial number of Fly, a monthly magazine devoted to matters 
aeronautical, has made its appearance. Alfred W. Lawson, who 
is well known as an able writer and author, is the editor. 
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THE UTILITY OF AUTOMOBILE CLUTCHES 



By THOS. J. FAY, E. E., Pksident 

/-.ONE clutches are not of the class in which a po und pressure 
C of the spring means a pound pressure on the clutch face. 
The cone serves to multiply the pressure of the spnng_ In other 
words, there is a lever advantage in using the cone^ Charle , H. 
Schabinger, in the Horseless Age of October 2, 1907, set forth 
a formula, as follows : 

HP — Pf r R . ; n w hich 
" ' 63,000 sin* 
P z= the assumed pressure of the spring; 
/ = the coefficient of friction ; 
r = mean radius of the cone, in inches ; 
R = angular velocity, in revolutions per minute; 
sin '* = sine of the angle of the clutch. 
The formula transposed is as follows : 
H.P. X 63,000 sin* 



Society of Automobiie Ehgineers 
ing plain are provided with wedge-shaped indentations at 1 
radius somewhat greater than the inside diameter of a disc. 

F...I. *«■* 



P = 



f r R 



In this way the spring pressure may be approximated. It is 
important, however, to use a coefficient of friction such as wil 
serve under practical conditions (Mr. Chabinger adapted the 
coefficient 0.25) which, in the author's judgment, will not hold in 
practice for any length of time, if leather is the fac.ng used. 
If cork inserts are adopted, the coefficient would be a safe one 
to use, and it might be even higher. The coefficients for cork 
are given. If the facing is of leather alone, it would be wise 
to adopt the coefficient 0.15, as before given for an oily con- 
dition. , . 

If 40 pounds are all that one would care to hold on the pedal, 
then it is plain that the value of P should be limited on that 
account. The ratio would then be 5:1, which ratio can be taken 
care of in a lever system. On this basis the dimensions of a 
50 horsepower clutch, 1,000 r.p.m. would be about as follows : 



r _ 50 X 63,000 Xais _ r „, 



: pounds pressure of the spring. F77 : — 



"0.1s X 9 X 1,000 
This is for an angle of about 9 degrees and, as will be ob- 
served, the spring pressure is somewhat higher than was the 
wont. This merely indicates the near approach of the limit 
of the cone type of clutch. The value taken for r is high enough 
to engender spinning, which is not to be desired, and the value 
of R is quite as high as it ought to be in a 50 horsepower motor. 

Even so, it is a matter to be ascertained, if the ability of the 
clutch in terms of negative torque, will be adequate for a last- 
ing clutch of the requisite maximum holding power. The con- 
stant 63,000 would have to be adjusted to suit the conditions, 
were it proven that the ability of the clutch in terms of nega- 
tive torque' falls below the desired value, which was set at 
double the positive torque, i.e., the mean effective torque of the 
motor. 

The question of the spring is one to be looked after with 
some care, and of it there is oftentimes some reason for believ- 
ing the right proportions are 'not arrived at. The table of helical 
springs here given is one that will help out vastly if it is con- 
sulted. For this class of service the maximum carrying ca- 
pacity in pounds can be taken. The table explains itself ade- 
quately. The range of the table is so great that it will handle 
all the problems of the clutch spring and if more or less than 
ten turns are desired, it will be possible to figure out the result- 
ant ability with more or less than the ten turns taken in the 
table. The table was compiled by Max Hesse, while assistant 
to the author in connection with the Simplex Cars. 

Neglecting the question of slipping from the utility point of 
view, we can take up the matter of the multiple disc type of 
clutch, with the idea of showing how it can be made to hold 
with greater certainty than would be the case were the discs 
plain. The Hele-Shaw clutch, for instance, as will be shown in 
Fig. 6, is of the multiple disc type, but the discs instead of be- 
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The utility of the wedge-shaped indentations would be^ 
same as that of the cone bearing surfaces of we 
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e Hele-Shaw clutch it is not necessary that the discs should 
upon their faces, since the clutching effort may be con- 
to the engagement of the wedge-shaped depressions. A 
1 of this sort has but a small bearing surface per disc, 
making each disc very effective, and as to the effect of 
ligh pressure on the small surface, it is compensated for 
e use of a considerable number of discs. The discs them- 
i are very thin, and it is possible to use a considerable 
er of them within limited space. The other features of 
hitch will scarcely require attention, since they are plainly 
J in the illustration, and the idea here is to point out the 
:nce between this and simple multiple disc clutches. 

Concerning Spiral Band Clutches. 

Mercedes type of spiral band clutch is probably the best 
1 of any in this class. It consists essentially of a flat 
I spring wrapped around a hardened steel drum. One 
f the spring is anchored to the driving member and the 
end is actuated by means of a spring pressure through a 
arm. Intervening the spring and the lever arm is a slid- 
>ne with a face-angle of about 52 degrees, ending in a 
and a slight reduction in the diameter beyond. The 
pressure is thus multiplied, first through the good office 
lever arm; second, by the wedging action of the sliding 
and, finally, by the wraps of the helical band around the 
■There are usually from four and one-half to five wraps 
band on a drum approximating 61-2 inches in diameter, 
ig slightly in this respect in the different types of cars, 
urn is of hardened alloy steel, the texture of which metal 
ery close as to permit of extremely high pressures with- 
y eroding effect at all. If the drum is hard, it is true 
te helical bands must not only be hard as well, but of 
rength, since the pull on the wrap nearest to the anchor- 
iches a very high figure indeed. 

e is a certain amount of complex mechanism in con- 
with clutches as above described, and the clutch, Fig. 7, 
t belongs to the same genera of clutches, is designed 
e idea of eliminating the complex features. In this spiral 
utch the helical band is wrapped around a drum of the 
pe; one end of the flat band is anchored to the driving 
while the other end is free. To engage the clutch the 
tself is caused to telescope the helical spring and by a 
ce in angle between the drum and an outside housing 
s end of the spring is pinched in such a way as to con- 
ie same, thus affording the requisite negative torque to 
t the torque of the motor. 

is type of clutch freedom from lever arm troubles is a 
lent feature, but if the lever arm is eliminated, high 
■ has been substituted instead, and this high pressure 
m a small area at the end of the helical band, which 
n time erode the band itself or cause it to burrow into 
ace of the drum in juxta-position. These evil influences 
be counteracted if the materials used are of a character 
i the greatest possible hardness without brittleness. In 
wo cases it was suggested that a hardened tool steel in- 
>e used at the point of maximum pressure. This might 
»d idea, but the author does not know of any case in 
lis has been taken advantage of. 

the industry has developed a considerable number of 
now obsolete, yet even so there are one or two ideals 
sist in coming to the fore at rather frequent intervals. 
>r instance, the question of an individual clutch for 
the speeds in the gear-set. This scheme has been used 
ensively, and has many advantages, among which might 
oned the fact that the gears are retained in constant 
1 scheme of this sort resolves itself into the question of 
or not a separate clutch for each gear is preferable to 
clutch for all of the gears and a sliding mechanism by 
f which the gears may be engaged. There are very 
irently whose preference seems to run in the path of 
dutches to get away from clashing gears. 
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Fig. 6.— Sectional view of the new Hele-Shaw clutch. 

There is still one more idea that seems to be buoyant, although 
it has not been exploited to any great extent up to the present 
time. This idea has for its basis the use of a unit clutch in the 
ordinary way, and the gears in the gear-set in constant mesh. 
In order, however, that the speeds may be changed, sliding cones 
provided with slots, teeth or other means of engagement afford 
the methods by which the respective gears in proper selection 
are locked in place and set to perform their functions. 

Obviously this is a means for side-stepping the clashing of 
gear teeth, hoping thereby to save them from the results of 
clashing, but it must be plain to even a casual observer that 
the trouble is merely transferred to another point. It seems 
to be true that there is less wear and tear due to the clash 
meshing of gear teeth than follows the use of other means of 
locking members, such as pins, a screw-driver joint, etc. 

The Question of Lever Advantage. 

It was said that if the engaged faces of the clutching mem- 
bers were direct the pressure of the clutch spring would have 
to be sufficient, in view of the coefficient friction of the materials 
used for the clutching purpose. It was pointed out in the case 
of the Mercedes clutch that an intervening lever arm might be 
devised in some way as to multiply the pressure of the spring, 
and it was there intimated that a cone-face might be so shaped 
as to afford a further lever advantage, due to the wedging action. 
The use of the spring tabulation previously given will be much 
facilitated if information is at hand bearing on the question of 
the lever advantage. 

It is easy enough to see to what extent a lever arm will 
decrease the needs by way of a spring. It will be remembered 
also that a means was afforded for determining as to the magni- 
tude of the advantage if the simple wedge is used in connection 
with a lever arm. Nothing remains, therefore, but to exploit 




Flfl. 7. — Cross section of the Ellsworth-Fay clutch. 
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The Ellsworth-Fay Clutch Band, 
the means by which the advantages of the cone-type of clutch 
may be fixed. 

The first question is one involving the disengagement of the 
clutch. To engage is a necessity, and to prevent slipping is 
desirable, but, as before stated, we must know that the dis- 
engagement will be sure. With metal to metal contact, con- 
sidering such metals as are likely to find their way into clutches, 
the disengagement would not meet with any unusual conditions. 
If, on the other hand, leather (or such other materials as would 
act in the same way) be used, it can be the cause of sticking, 
and the disengagement might be attended with unusual difficul- 
ties, or becomes quite impossible. 

If a cone clutch is allowed to slip for a time it will get hot. 
If it is then allowed to stay engaged for a considerable period it 
will disengage with difficulty.- The prime reason for this lies 
in the fact that during the period of slipping the female member 
(of metal) will be heated more than the male and will expand 
more. The members will then nest closer and when the clutch 
members cool off the engagement will be under far greater 
pressure than that due to the normal pressure of the spring. 

Leather faced cone clutches, then, are not suitable for the 
class of work in which slipping is intentional, with a view to 
controlling the speed of the car, even for a short time. The 
expansion of the male member due to heat will be as follows: 
e=(l + fX°F)D. 

In which 

e = total expansion due to heat, 
f = the coefficient of expansion of the materials. 
°F = increase in temperature in degrees F. 
D = mean diameter of the member, in inches. 
It will be well to take into account the fact that the male 
member is insulated as against heat, the leather acting as an 
insulator, so that little or no expansion will be noticed in that 
member. 

Since slipping cannot be prevented with certainty, an allow- 
ance should be made in the designing of the pedal system, such 
as would assure to the operator unquestioned ability to apply 
enough pressure to enable him to disengage the clutch. Since 
there is S litnit to the ability of the operator to apply pressure, 
there should be such a lever advantage provided as would assure 
the disengagement of the clutch with a predetermined effort well 
within the ability of a person of no great strength. 

If it can be assumed that a person of no great strength can 
press on a pedal on a basis of 100 pounds, then it is safe to say 



efficient becomes much diminished during the time the members 
are engaging, because of the manner of the engagement. This 
is explained on the basis of the effect of screwing one member 
into the other, as it were, which is what happens, since during 
the act of engaging the driving member if at a higher angular 
velocity while the driven (male) member is being pressed deeper 
into the engaging position. The result is, a point on the periphery 
of the male member will describe a spiral orbit during that 

period. . . 

Members that cannot be telescoped at all by fair axlewise 
motion may readily telescope if the spiral motion is imparted 
to the one of them. It matters not at all if there is an actual 
diminution in the coefficient of friction, since the resultant of 
the process is the equivalent of a diminished coefficient. 

Pressure on cone faces : 

F_ — : total normal pressure between 

sin a + tang* cos. a CQne {aces 

P = N sin o 

The motor ability must be less (somewhat than the value of 
N). This ability would be found as follows: 
2 irr S 
P1 = H.P. X 33.ooo 

in which 

r = mean radius of the cone clutch, 
s = angular velocity r.p.m. 
H P. = actual delivered horsepower of the motor at the speed s. 
Pi = pull, in pounds, at the periphery of the cone clutch. 
P = P' X 2 for clutches that should sustain under severe 
conditions. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SPRINGS. 

If a short leaf breaks, even though it may be an intermediate 
member of a spring, it is a good sign that the camber of the 
broken leaf was greater than that of the other leaves. Since : tne 
fiber strain would be the same in all the leaves were they all 01 
the same thickness, and curved to the same radius, it is fair to 
reason that any one leaf curved to a shorter radius will be sup- 
jected to an excess fiber strain and will rupture the sooner in 
consequence. , 

It is very likely that a spring on the whole will work better 
after the short leaf, with its excess camber, is eliminated. At a 
events, such an occurrence on the road should not be a source 01 
great annoyance to the motorist, since the remaining unbroken 
leaves will be in no greater danger of breaking than they ■were 
before. Indeed, the unbroken leaves may be in prime condition, 
since it is possible that the broken leaf of the excess camber 
sustained more than its share of the work up to the tune 0 
rupture. , . . 

Sometimes these seemingly unaccountable breakages ol uro 
vening plates (leaves) in the springs are due partially to exc 
camber and for the remaining part to loose clamping. No spn s 
of the laminated type will sustain in service, if it is not tig y 
clamped. It is not enough to tightly clamp the springs to in 
spring seats on the axle. The material should be superior to in 
of ordinary vehicle bolts and of greater section, because m 
is to be gained by affording seat of the radius in conformity w 
the radii of the spring plates. A leather facing skived to 1 
curvature of the main leaf of the spring is of great v • 
primarily because it lends friction to the clamped members, , 
again because it yields to the high spots, and more ci 
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the clutch should be designed to respond to that pressure under nests the clamped spring to the seat. A properly * Iamp scarce iy 
the most severe conditions. Under ordinary conditions, how- to the spring seat with an intervening leather pad wi 



ever, the pressure should not exceed, say 40 pounds. This 
latter pressure would take into account the resistance of the 



give trouble at all. _ material 

latter pressure wouia taxe mio account tne resistance 01 tne It is a waste of time to use spring clamps of mdifferen 
spring only, on the assumption that normally sticking would not and small section, in work of this character, beMtist! jjamps 
ensue in reasonably designed clutches, in correct alignment. itself will yield, and allow the spring to go adrift e . a 

In a cone clutch the resultant of the pressure of the spring must be of good material and of adequate section-to mai 



will be greater than that pressure. The coefficient of friction, 
however, undergoes the equivalent of a change, in that the co- 



tight relation, in order that. itight : clamping may 
condition. ► . awb J»a 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



PERTINENT POINTERS FOR THE SALES END. 
Utor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,597.]— I would like to ask through your "Letters Interesting 
id Instructive" If there are any automobile manufacturers who 
rer premiums to users of their machines, making the best sug- 
stlons as to points of Improvement on their respective cars. Are 
ere any automobile manufacturers who make It a point to keep 
ipllcate parts of their machines in all large cities, so that broken 
irts can be quickly replaced? Is It asking too much of a dealer 
hen he tries to sell you a car If he expects to carry duplicate parts 
stock? 

Would not an effort on the part of automobile manufacturers to 
:lp more those to whom they have sold machines In the past, 
an to make such heavy cuts to facilitate the sale of new ones? 
ike, for Instance, the cash register people and the Remington 
pewrlter people; once a customer they count you as a friend and 
istomer always, and are continually sending you such information 
1 will help you in getting all possible out of the purchases that 
>u may have made. R. T. H. 

Port Norfolk, Va. 

So far as our knowledge extends, there are no American 
lakers who are offering any premiums for information of this 
ind, though prizes have been held out for records of the low- 
it maintenance expense on the greatest mileage, and at least 
ne of these is still effective. There are few of the larger 
merican automobile manufacturers who do not carry very com- 
lete stocks of replacement parts in their branches in different 
ities, and several have made it a point not only to sell these 
arts at prices corresponding to their first cost on the machine 
self, but also to supply them very promptly. 
The question regarding parts would be a most natural and 
igical one, and is usually asked under such circumstances. We 
gite with you most heartily regarding the value of the policy 
f "once a customer, always a customer," and are under the 
npression that this is closely followed by the majority of well- 
nown makers. 



iOW TO LEARN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS. 

iltor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,698.]— I am employed In an automobile repair shop where I 
a supposed to be learning the automobile business, but am not 
vcn a good opportunity of doing so, owing to being given other 
irk to do. I would like to have you inform me whether there Is 
t some way of learning this without Interfering with my work 
d without going to an automobile school. Would It benefit me 
y In my work to take up the study of gas engines? 
Chicago, 111. OTTO L. HARTMANN. 

You do not state what branch of the business you wish to 
rn, whether designer, salesman, repair man or chauffeur, or 
lat is the nature of the work to which you are assigned; but 
this work is in any way connected with the repair shop, it 
jht to be of use to you. If not, why not try some other repair 
ip? That is certainly the best place to learn. We do not 
ieve that it is possible to learn the automobile business, or 
' other business, without devoting one's whole time to it. The 
iy of gas engines would certainly be of benefit to you, but 
rould be better to get a practical knowledge of them first. 



NOTHER WHO UTILIZES HIS OLD CASINGS. 

tor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

,599.] — I find It unnecessary to rivet or tie on with rawhide old 
» with beads cut off. Simply put on with the new tire slack and 
' up. I have some that have been run a thousand miles over 
'h mountainous roads and they have not crawled one-slxtleth 
a Inch by a mark I made. This Is much less work to remove, 
we of a puncture. OWEN B. AMES. 

Irfleld, Me. 

iere is certainly no advantage in troubling to rivet or lace 
:he old casings when it is desired to use them to protect 
ones if they stay in place when simply put on slack and 
blown up. This simplification of the process should en- 
»ge other automobilists to try it— many of whom, no doubt, 
ated at the work involved in the other methods. 



PARTICULARS OF A BUILT-UP CRANKSHAFT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,600.] — Enclosed Is a rough sketch of a built-up crankshaft 
with dimensions. My idea Is to have the discs B made of cast 
iron or phosphor bronze and to have the crankpln C and wrlstpin 
A tapered and keyed to the discs. The dimensions given are the 
only ones possible for me to use. The pins I plan to have made of 
tool steel, hardened, ground, and highly polished. Do you think a 
crank of this kind would give satisfaction? Thank you for any 
help you may give me. BUILDER. 

New York City. 

It is difficult to tell what satisfaction your crankshaft will give 
without knowing the size and other data of the cylinder. More- 
over, your object in making the pin smaller than the main 
journal is not apparent You say these dimensions are the only 
ones possible for you to use, but it would seem that the require- 
ments of such an important part of the motor as the crankshaft 
should not be subordinated to any others. There is no particu- 




Proposed Design for a Built-up Crankshaft. 

lar advantage to be gained by making the crank cheeks discs 
instead of rectangular, as shown in the drawing; the extra ma- 
terial would only be wasted. The drawing does not show nuts 
to hold the discs on the tapered ends of the pins, but these, of 
course, should not be omitted. We think it would be the best 
economy, however, for you to have your crank forged in one 
piece by some concern with the proper facilities. 



PUZZLING KNOCK WHEN CLIMBING ON THE HIGH. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,601.]— In your "Letters Interesting and Instructive" please 
give me some advice on the following: I have a 36-horsepower, 
four-cylinder, shaft drive, '08 car. There Is a certain kick in this 
car when pulling up a heavy grade on the high gear with the 
throttle wide open. This kick or back-lash feels as if the whole 
machinery was locked. The car vibrates the same as a car does 
when, in coasting down hill with the motor dead, the clutch Is 
suddenly dropped in to pick up the motor; that Is, a sudden Jarring 
or Jerk backwards, like the gears locking in the differential. The 
car has always done this. 

I thought at first that it was in the rear axle, it being the same 
sometimes as If the bevel gears should fall to mesh and the teeth 
should lock on top of each other. On examination of the axle, I 
found the bevel slightly cut. I put in a new axle, which I have run 
for 1 600 miles, which Is not worn, but still have the same trouble. 
Sometimes on releasing the clutch when this kick occurs the car 
will coast for a few feet, but on dropping In the clutch again to 
pick up the motor it will vibrate as before. 

When the muffler is cut out it seems as if this kick comes on a 
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weak explosion; at other times the explosion seems about half 
trong This, of course, occurs when the car is pulling about 80 
cent, of its capacity on an up grade, the throttle wide open, yet 
>es not feel like a miss. The position of the spark lever makes 
inference. Sometimes the car will kick several, times and still 

up and go ahead, at other times it will kick and stop. The 
ng is exactly as If the machinery was suddenly looked. I have 

experts, some from other cities, trying to locate this trouble, 
all have failed. I will value the car 1200 higher the minute I 
te this trouble. Can you give me any Idea of where to look 
her? SUBSCRIBER. 

uluth, Minn. . 

rom your description it seems as if the trouble pught to be in 
running gear or transmission rather than in the motor. How- 
r, replacing the entire rear axle should certainly have stopped 
kick if the cause was in that member, so we should suggest 
mining the change-gear. It is possible that the reverse pinion 
l be loose and slip partially into mesh when the car is m- 
ed on a grade, or the shifting mechanism may allow the 
ing member for the low gear to engage, if the change-gear is 
the selective type. In the latter case, however, this looseness 
aid have made itself apparent in other ways. Another possi- 
ty is looseness in the universal joints. If the "kick" seems to 
le when the car strikes a bump in the road it may be that the 
ling joint in the rear universal (if the drive shaft has two) 
;rferes with the action of the universal itself. We confess 
t it is a puzzling case, and we would be glad to hear from any 
our readers who have had similar difficulties. 



able to advise you better concerning this. A gravity-feed oiler 
would not be suitable; force-feed is necessary. But why worry 
about graphite if you have invented an engine Jn which the short- 
circuiting of the ignition is of no importance? 

IS THE MAGNETO LESS TROUBLESOME? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

ri 604 1— Will you please Inform me through "Letters Interesting 
and Instructive" If you think a magneto for a 30- horsepower four- 
cylinder car is worth the extra expense? Also, what will a good 
one for the Jump spark system cost? Will it be any more rouble 
to keep In working order than the battery system, with totUries, 
coils and commutator? PROSPECTIVE OWNER. 

AshevlUe, N. C. 

The magneto will certainly afford you adequate compensation 
by way of reduced ignition troubles and increased power, in spite 
of the fact that you can pay as much as $200 for a magneto, in- 
clusive of its fittings, ready for installation. Magnetos for the 
jump spark system can be had at prices ranging between $100 
and the high limit as above set down. The magneto will be less 
troublesome to maintain, requiring but little occasional care, by 
way of cleaning and oiling; during its natural life, which for a 
good magneto, is equal to the life of the motor. 



WILL TWO PORTS RESULT IN MORE POWER? 

Itor THE AUTOMOBILE: ,..♦_„ 
1 602 J— I have been a reader of your publication for about two 
trs and have every copy where I can locate It at any time. My 
nner of preserving the copies Is to lay two months' Issues (about 
•ht or nine volumes) together evenly, then clamp them there 
th two 18-lnch boards and two 3 3-4 by 1-4-inch bolts, then bore 
ir 1-4-inch holes through the whole pack about three-quarters 
an Inch from the backs, and then lace them with common shoe 
•ings This keeps the copies where they can be referred to at 
y time and Is little bother, whilst the cost Is next to nothing. 
[ would like to Inquire If the power of a three-port two-cycle 
itor would be likely to be increased by converting it to a two- 
rt motor? SUBSCRIBER. 
Mollne, Mich. 

While your method of preserving back numbers of The Auto- 
3BU.E is certainly one that makes for solidity and durability, we 
ould think the same laudable objects might be obtained, as has 
:en the case in automobile construction during the past five 
ars, with a little less avoirdupois. As you say, the cost of 
>ur method is not very great, but for actual service, a good 
ady-made binder obtainable for very little from any stationer, 
ould compare as good steel does to a cheap casting. 
Specifically, we cannot say what will happen if the particular 
lotor to which you allude were to be changed over from a 
iree to a two port proposition. Talcing an abstract case, the 
:spective motors properly designed and suitably constructed 
■ould compete with each other under favorable circumstances 
s respects ability to deliver power. 



OIL FOR COOLING IN COLD WEATHER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

tl 605.1—1 would like to Inquire through your "Letters Interesting 
and Instructive" whether a very thin oil could not be used for cool- 
ing in the winter in place of an anti-freezing solution. Also if the 
results would be as good, and if the cost would be any more, and 
how often the oil would have to be changed to get the besl ■ 

Boylston Center, Mass. A. R. BENH&11. 

Oil has often been used for this purpose, and we believe that 
one of the large manufacturers advertises a special brand for use 
in cooling systems. The results will be all right, but you will 
probably find the oil more expensive than the ordinary calcium 
chloride solution. There would be no necessity of changing the 
oil during a single season, but more would have to be added from 
time to time to make up for evaporation. Perhaps some of our 
readers who have used oil can give you the benefit of their ex- 
perience. 

MAXIMUM SPEED OF AUTO AND CYCLE MOTORS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,606.]— What Is the highest speed attainable In four ana six 
cylinder four-cycle automobile engines, and In four-cylinder motor- 
cycle engines? ' 
St. Paul, Minn. , 
The speed depends on the load, the size of the motor, ana 
many details of its design. For the average automobile motor, 
either four or six-cylinder, the maximum speed under load may 
be taken at about 1,500 r.p.m. If the motor were allowed _to 
"race," running idle, it might turn as high as 2,500 r.p.m. 
motorcycles, the figures might be about 2,000 and 3,000 r.p.m., 
respectively. In motors for every-day service, the piston speea, 
under load, rarely exceeds 1,200 feet per minute, and this, 0 
course, determines the number of revolutions. 



GRAPHITE AS A CYLINDER LUBRICANT. 

:dltor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,603.]— Kindly tell me if graphite is a perfect cylinder lubricant 
rlthout being mixed with oil, in art 1 engine in which the short- 
lrcuiting of the Ignition current Is of no importance. How high a 
emperature will graphite stand without losing any of Its lubrl- 
atlng qualities? Does It leave a carbon deposit similar to that of 
11? Can It be fed through a gravity-feed oiler? READER. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Graphite is one of the best lubricants known for any purpose. 
The only objection to its use in automobile cylinders is that it is 
ikely to clog up the oil pumps and leads. Its lubricating qualities 
ire independent of the oil, and if you can devise a reliable method 
>f feeding it without mixing it with oil you will certainly get 
satisfaction. It will stand any temperature usually found in a 
gasoline engine cylinder; the temperature at which it decomposes 
will naturally depend on the grade, and the manufacturers will be 



REGARDING THE FORM OF LUBRICATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: . New 

[1,607.]— The recent stringent measures taken by the pone* :i 
York City against the drivers of machines emitting » m0 ^ e ae 
their exhaust and the probability of equally stringent action ° 
part of local governments in other districts, renders it nece 
for manufacturers either to subtract from the efficiency 01 
cars or to revise the systems of lubrication which tney g( 
adopted. Since in the great majority of cases the oWJ i & 
sufficient lubrication for the engine has been the emlB °j° ad _ 
slight blue smoke from the exhaust, makers, In many cas . 
vise customers to make sure that their exhaust is smoKws 
tlnuously. .„.„„ upo n 

Realizing the hardships that such regulations lmpos » „ 
makers of such cars. It is not out of place to consider ins ^ 
general efficiencies of lubricating systems in vogue. « 
usually employed Is the splash system, in which the „ VhrowlDt 
rod-ends whip the surface of oil In the crank base, so «" 
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to the cylinder walls and other moving part, 1 ♦„ 
rm-the most common, by the way 01 tit? . " the crudeat 
i direct to the crank bases °' thls a ystem-the oil is 

rective for lubricatSn. i f the oImIv^ .""l 5 P6r 0ent - ot » * 
U foul and the exhaust smoke; if C ,1'°° hlg \ the en *'"e 
, with disastrous results. ' the 6Dg,ne « et « no 
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driver' S^^STtSSt ^ »' 

as used, a condition whfch «rt« t thS crankca8e to supply 
Ue mechanical Quality oT the c~ and ^ the lmme - 
n an Improved form the oil. to consWe»w. "T^ ° U8 - 
d in a lower chamber or sump whence it T ll , C "' 
■nped to the crank bases, being kept tha r»t , automatically 
means of a simple overflow devtce tmL * ♦* ""J**™ 1 leVel 
ter than that previously m»ntf„ * T astern is Infinitely 
the oi. carried ma be use? beforj / "m" ab6ut 69 * er 
ation of a smokTLhaust dene^ UWe OCOUr - But tn « 
of the capacity oT the ov fl rfl„^ , P ° n * V8ry aCCUrate 
crank bas's. Moreover there iB 7™ tX^f ° ne " 

-rdance wUh the h.S .« ', a State of affalrs in 

: P Trar orfrrrsir^ ,' t s rm ,n whic f h a forc9 

mmmM 

r ««y proportionate tn?^ 8y8tem 

T,s th th, amo r «™«™*?™?:zzz 

■ave always used Tl. t hf T S ' X yeare ag0 ana **lch 
f»le-as records show h th ' S ( SyStem aIs ° that has rendered 
as whtch ha vn . extraordinary speeds for extended 

WW* it not ™Z , mad l UPOn 0,6 Brooklands track In Eng- 

= = = 

he by°Z I set the dr,v °* 40 C '°*- ° nce tested 

„ „ 8 set> tne driver may forget once and for all er- 

e haD„v y ln °r S ' 0nal Te ^ oi ^- his lubrication s^tem; and 

is SarWyTuT £ ^ . ann ° ylnS arrMt for an ~ 
We sysTem for "hat mos, T L ne * Iectln * t0 «se the best 
>erat!on „7 f ' lmDortant of all the functions in 

it* Z automobll « mechanism-lubrication, 
the Dubl!f£ Tk'" maDy ,ow -«>ri<»a and attractive cars 

to examil. ? \, th6 C ° m ' ng 8eas0n ' 11 ls necessary for a 

° be unWerL r aUerS Cl0se,y ' both t0 comply with a 

I efflciencv a L r T" la , t,0n aDd '° r the 8ak « «* his machine's 

mapoHs jnd reed ° m fr0m rePalr - 

' HERBERT H. RICE. 
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c^t^'^verlomlrera'n'hour'sH "m CTen <>«' » « open 

b r 0 ; 8 \t t ha ve 9 ?«STSS S£S but « to « 

mecSL^sUd SiSonf i? '.r™*' falr ' and " a "P y 
the quicker adopted Te ^u? C ke r all S vl*" 1 , 00 ™ 6 u,t "»at«'y. and 

'"oT^r^ 11000 " 'nt^ e „7en°anr m0bUe8 ^ ,a " 
■ ONE AUTOIST. 

"INDUCEMENTS" TO AUTO SALES AGENTS 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- ™u-*A AGENTS. 

in^te^Mrrjo^r^^^^ P0PU '" ^ 

x r8 ta?y%r^Thittr^^^^^ 

sell any other car wLTut Z, , il* Bale " """Pany. must not 
must keep in sTJJ^li^rTt ZZZ £ ^ C ° mpaDy> aDd 
may seirr^Theth^ ^ ^^JZl^l 

A. D. HARD, M.D. 

A GASOLINE SPRAY FOR CLEANING MOTORS 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: » 
[1,610.]— I note letter No. 1,587, by P. C Snedaker in »„ 

ST^LT™, ° f H a " aUt ° m0b " e W " h S2£T sprayXm 1 
tank In which the air has been compressed. Will say for his infor- 

N Y "in t ! 19M V eCeIVed a C ' rcu,ar ,rom » concern in ut cl, 
An£n£« A 01,6 °' th6 ' r SPe0,al ° tterB WaS the " Ne w LightnlTB 
, Cleaner ' insisting of a four-gallon galvanized iron 
tank w ,,„ air pump attaohed . T1)ey >tate one gallon of gas- 

oline and one pint of kerosene put in the tank, and the a°r of sfnie 
compressed, would Instantly remove grease baked on the engine 

h Jrrf „ aP : P w d Str0n8 ' y at the tlme t0 me ' but "«er having 

heard of It before or seeing it advertised after. I thought perhaps it 
7t JZ , a success, and so failed to carry out my Intentions 

of ordering one. The price was J6. 

I agree with Mr. Snedeker that I believe something on this order 
wou d be a very useful article for owners of automobiles, and 
would find a ready sale. I am writing the Utica concern to-day to 
see whether they still manufacture this cleaner. 
Middletown, Conn. q. ELLSWORTH MEECH. 



' ENTHUSIAST ON UNREASONABLE LAWS. 
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riuroad-^tne £T J** the " the Bt « a mboat, then the 
>I» c™ J Mt h n OTSe - dr t Wn 8treet superseded by 

or Z d d J! I"™ Dy the « Iectrlc stree * The jin- 
horsT-an^ [71^ su P erseded hy the ox-team, and It 
.at wttr all " by th9 aut °mob!le. And so It comes tu 
= faTt oecotf, enabIed t0 00ver ^ eat d'^nces quickly 
to the SSf, °"* 8reat commu nity- As a natural se- 
the advent^ tb **? taeiorable Iaw P^S^ess has.come 
'deas t hat ODDOa ^ automobl,e - The same spirit of antedi- 
are b ^ 0^, " .l™**"** rapId translt heretofore 
to « to ^ « tr ? P OSl "f the au *omoblIe. It Is the tendency 
er wav n?«, T\ m ' 8t 400 (ar one wa y, and then too far 
-JorT,y y ',s U r n e ™ he d a " y & mlddle cour " a ««Ptab.e to the 

cSat^rf 1 ?' 8 ar8 the «tremes of restriction, unjust 
nd" X fh det „ r,menta "y to the automobile. Towns, vll- 
>t the'^ at 0 Pass ft s P eed »'mits of 8 to 10 miles an hour 
the sn*M £ °V eason and sense. If laws were passed 

« andTues 'nd »r b " eS ^° 10 *" C ° nSeSted 

■>es In the countrl "SS" ln ' he free 8eCt,0ns ' with 20 - 2 " 
dhered to ? accTtaWe to* ,7°™ b6 rea ~ nable - be 
*er than t0 a " a «tomoblllsts, and work 

»s an hour^.»n t f . measure the desired end of safety. 
«y ridiculous Kft"^ 8 , m ° St con *ested business sections, 
uious. Fifteen miles an hour Is the happy medium 



DR. KRESS GETS MANY DECARBONIZER INQUIRIES 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1,611.]— Since my letter in the October 1 Issue, headed "Concern- 
ing the Use of Decarbonizer," I have received many letters asking 
for more complete information. Since I do not have the time to 
answer all these numerous letters. I would ask that you make 
known that it ls the Radium decarbonizer which I use, and the oil 
is of the Monogram brand, and the car which I drive ls a Franklin. 
The other night I was called out of my bed to answer a long- 
distance telephone from Philadelphia In regard to more complete 
information. 

I have no personal Interest In the decarbonizer, the oil or the 
car, and simply wrote the original letter for the benefit of my 
fellow automoblllsts and thought they could get some good results 
from my own experiences. PALMER J. KRESS, M.D 

Allentown, Pa. 



ANOTHER CURE FOR POPPING CARBURETER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,612.]— In answer to No. 1,678, this will probably cure the trouble: 
Put ln a hew set of dry cells; see that vibrator points are clean; 
adjust vibrator to give a good hot spark. Then turn needle valve 
on carbureter entirely down, and open It three-quarters of a turn. 
Now start engine, and move needle valve up or down a very little 
until motor runs smoothly, and go on your way rejoicing. Be sure 
to connect up dry cells as the instruction book says, six cells ln 
multiple series. I have a Mitchell, too. 
Corsicana, Tex. CLARENCE THOMAS. 
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rHE Rambler design for 1909 exemplifies the usual policy of 
continuing former models, with only such refinements in 
etail as experience has shown to be desirable. The two-cylinder 
2-horsepower and the four-cylinder 34-horsepower cars follow 
ery closely the coresponding Resigns for 1908. There is, how- 
ler, an entirely new four-cylinder model of 45 horsepower, 
illing as a roadster or touring car at $2,500. Various styles of 
unabout, touring or limousine bodies may be fitted to this 
bassis. The two four-cylinder models are exactly alike in 
esign, differing only in motor size and power, wheel base, tire 
ize and body capacity. 

Refinements in Motor Design. — The 34-horsepower motor 
as cylinders 4 1-2 inches "square." As used in 1908, it delivered 
2 horsepower, but increasing the size of the valves and the 
arbureter capacity justified a higher rating. As in preceding 
lodels, the most distinctive feature of the motor is the offset 
rankshaft. This proved in practice an even greater advantage 
iian was expected. The flexibility and power at low motor 
peeds are further augmented by an increase of twenty-six pounds 
i the weight of the flywheel rim. The makers claim that it is 
ow possible to throttle a four-cylinder Rambler as low as three 
liles an hour on the high gear. The two-to-one gears have been 
oubled in width, and the driven gear is now of rawhide; with 
hese improvements and careful machining, the gears are abso- 
utely silent. The crankcase is in one piece, the crankshaft with 
ts assembled bearings being inserted through the rear end. Both 
he main and the connecting rod bearings are of the marine wedge 
ype, and may be easily adjusted through a hand-hole 8x23 
nches on the right side 
)f the crankcase. It is 
hus no longer neces- 
:ary to remove the mud 
ipron and the oil pan, 
md, to still further fa- 
:ilitate adjustment, the 
Front mud guards have 
>een made of the quick- 
ietachable type. The 
:xhaust manifold has 
Deen raised to allow 
easier access to the 
iralve "stems and springs 
and the adjusting nuts. 
The relief cocks in the 
cylinders are of a new 



type. They are, in fact, check valves, which are held closed 
by springs and by the pressure in the cylinders. The higher the 
pressure the tighter they become, preventing leaks through wear. 

Passing to the ignition system, it will be noticed that the timer 
has been placed in a higher and more accessible position, and 
flexible cable is now used to carry the primary as well as the 
secondary current. The spark plug terminals are of a new and 
convenient design. The wire ends in a fiber block, which is 
attached by a bracket to the upper water pipe. A thumb screw 
locks the bracket in any desired position. From the block a metal 
strip extends to make contact with the flat metal head of the 
spark plug. Should missing occur because of soot on the spark 
plug points, raising the fiber block slightly will form a spark gap 
between the strip and the plug head, and the missing will be 
temporarily overcome without changing the plug. When it is 
desired to remove the plug the fiber block may be raised dear, and 
the cable need not be disconnected. 

The pump is now driven from a straight shaft on the side 
opposite the camshaft. It is entirely detached from the crank- 
case, so that if a leak should arise water cannot enter the two-to- 
one gear housing or the crankcase. The end of the pump shaft 
is arranged so that a magneto may be coupled on if desired. 
The standard Bosch high-tension magneto will be carried in stock 
and furnished when ordered at an extra cost of $15°. forming a 
complete double ignition system. This specification will cause no 
delay in the filling of orders. The magneto is located at sufficient 
distance from the crankcase and the oiler to allow easy access for 
inspection and adjustment, and may also be readily removed. 

Lubrication is cared 
for by a- mechanical 
force-feed ofer, of a 
capacity 50 per cent, 
greater than that used 
in 1908. The oiler is 
also located rather far- 
ther back, to permit 
better access to the 
magneto. It is placed 
in an oil tray arranged 
to catch any over- 
flow, and flying 01 ' 
from the flywheel and 
is prevented 
presiding by a 
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Mounting of the Rambler New Triple Action Springe. 



clutch 
from 

metal guard. 
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Rambler Type 44 A-1, Four-cylinder Roadster. 



Concerning the Transmission. — The inverted cone clutch 
formerly' used has been replaced by the direct thrust type. The 
cone is made of pressed steel instead of aluminum, thus being 
less liable to distortion from severe use, and the surface has been 
increased about so per cent. It differs from other clutches prin- 
cipally in this greater surface and in the arrangement to vary 
the tension of the spring. The adjustment is so easy and so 
accessible that it can be attended to on the road at any time, thus 
eliminating any excuse for burning clutch leathers. Studs ex- 
tending from the inner surface of the cone contain spiral springs 
placed under the leather to insure gradual engagement. To stop 
the spinning when the clutch is released, a camel's hair block is 
placed in the bearing of the releasing arm to give a braking action. 

The change-gear remains the same as before, but a slight 
change has been made in the shifting mechanism. The reverse 
gear is engaged by bringing the lever directly back of the position 
for the first speed forward. To prevent an inexperienced oper- 
ator from going into reverse in attempting to change from first 
speed to second, a bell crank is so placed on the quadrant as to 
interfere with the backward movement of the lever into the re- 
verse slot. When it is desired to engage the reverse the crank may 
be displaced by pressing a button conveniently set in the floor. 

A feature which will be appreciated by owners is the provision 
for brake adjustment. Both the foot and the lever brakes may be 
tightened by shortening the rods which connect the pedal and 
lever to the equalizing shafts. At the front end of these rods are 
placed larged thumb nuts easily adjustable by hand. It is possible 
to do this on the road while the car is running. The brakes are 
of the same size as before, but the leverage has been increased by 
changing the position of the brake shoe and band operating 
lever. Formerly the brackets supporting these levers were of such 
design as to limit their backward movement. The brackets have 
now been hollowed out, so that when at rest the brake levers 
stand at an angle of 45 degrees to the rods. 

Few Changes in the Running Gear. — The Rambler screw- 
and-nut steering gear, tested by six years of service, is used again 
this year. The parts are heavier, and better provision is made to 




Motor Accessibility on the Two-cylinder Rambler. 

guard against and compensate for wear. Downward thrust is 
taken up by a ball thrust bearing located at the top of the steering 
column. Wear in the gear itself is guarded against by the use of 
a hard bronze nut, instead of babbitt as before. The steering arm 
is carried well out to the frame, so that the connecting link does 
not interfere with the mud pan. 

For some time the Rambler company has been trying to obtain 
a rear spring for the four-cylinder models which would provide 
as great flexibility as any other type and retain the advantages of 
Tow center of gravity and absence of side sway peculiar to the 
semi-elliptic. The desired qualities have been attained on the new 
models by springs known as "triple action." Besides the flexi- 
bility provided by the auxiliary coils, these springs are unusually 
long and have all the advantages of the semi-elliptic. They have 
been thoroughly tested on a number of cars of the 1908 model. 

Features of the Two-Cylinder Car. — The Rambler two- 
cylinder models will consist of a five-passenger touring car and 
two or three-passenger runabouts, listing at from $1,150 to $1,350. 
Very little change has been made from former models. The 
unit power plant, with the change-gear, clutch and flywheel en- 
closed, is continued in exactly the same form. The body is ar- 
ranged to tilt upward to give access to all working parts in the 
motor and transmission. The main crankshaft bearing is of the 
self-centering type, and adjustment is accomplished by turning in 
a ring which draws the two halves together in a tapered box. 

An unusual feature for a two-cylinder car is the floating type 
rear axle. The weight of the car is carried on heavy roller 
bearings, located on the axle tube, the driving shafts being re- 
lieved of all weight and serving simply to rotate the wheels. The 
aluminum rear axle housing formerly used has been replaced by 
a heavy forged yoke. The clearance of this car is unusually 
large. The lowest part of the mechanism is the rear sprocket, 
and as this is located to one side of the center, it clears obstruc- 
tions which centrally located sprockets would encounter. In ad- 
dition, the rear wheels are 34 inches in diameter, so that there is a 
distance of 15 1-4 inches from the ground to the axles. The tires 
are 34 x 4 inches and the wheelbase 106 inches. 
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tIDGEPORT, Conn., Oct. 26— There will be a shaft 
driven Locomobile for the 1909 season, and, while this 
mncement of the builders may come somewhat as a surprise 
dvocates of the chain drive, of which the Locomobile Com- 
' has been a most consistent advocate since the earliest days, 
'ill doubtless prove more of a surprise to learn that Mr. 
:r and his staff have been working on the problem of the 
t drive for more than three years past. From the very 
et the upholder of the chain type has looked with con- 
rable suspicion upon any construction which must at once 
the load of the vehicle and also act as a driving medium, 
it has been with the idea in mind of entirely eliminating 
disadvantages arising from the latter that the Locomobile 
lpany has centered its efforts for so long a period upon a 
it-driven model without making it public. In other words, 
object has been to evolve a shaft drive that could be re- 
ied as on a par with the side chain and the dead rear 
:, where safety and reliability are concerned. This the 
gners of the Locomobile feel confident that they have 
:eved in the new Model L, and a review of its specifications 
lere set forth goes far 
onfirm it. 

letails of the Power 

nt. — As is naturally to 

expected, the motor is 

racterized by the nu- 

•ous details of design 
construction that have 

n worked out by Mr. 

:er and his staff on the 

:omobile cars in the 

t seven or eight years, 

that there is an utter 

k of anything that 

;ht be termed radical, 
for that matter any- 

ng that is really a de- 

ture from what has 

g since come to be 

ognized as standard 

ictice on this car. The 

inders are of the "T," 
outboard valve port 

>e, cast in pairs, with 

ge openings in the 

ids of the water jack- 
that are covered with 



bronze plates. The cylinder castings receive three boring cuts, 
and are then ground. The cylinder dimensions are 4 I ; 2 . incl !" 
square, and the power rating nominally employed to distinguish 
the car is obtained at a low normal speed and is very con- 
servative, as the motor has shown close to 40 horsepower on 
long-continued tests, made on an electric dynameter, an in- 
stallation of several of the latter being used entirely in testing 
the Locomobile motors in the regular course of manufacture. 
The valves are oppositely disposed, and are driven from in- 
dependent camshafts, the inlet shaft also carrying the igniter 
cams. The latter are made with a tapering face, and the shaft 
itself is so mounted as to permit of its being shifted longi- 
tudinally to advance or retard the ignition timing. Both of 
the camshafts are made with the cams integral, and are one- 
piece drop-forgings turned out in the home plant, the Locomobile 
Company having long been noted for the completeness of its 
drop-forging equipment. This method is employed for the 
manufacture of every part to which the process lends itself, 
ranging from the smallest fittings up to the one-piece I-beam 
front axles. All drop forgings are subjected to treatment. 

As has been the case for 
a number of years past, 
manganese bronze is still 
retained as material for 
the crankcase, the support- 
ing arms for the motor 
being cast integral. The 
oil-pan is of aluminum, as 
is also the housing for the 
timing gears, neither of 
these members being called 
upon to sustain any load. 
Throughout the construc- 
tion of the motor the most 
advanced practice is fol- 
lowed to insure accuracy 
and interchangeability, the 
cylinder, pistons', rings, 
crankshaft and camshait 
all being ground to mi- 
crometer gauge, while 
such pieces as the crank- 
shaft are all specif 
heat-treated, the Locomo- 
bile plant having a par- 
ticularly elaborate and 
complete heat-treating and 




Rear Quartering View of Model L, Illustrating Its Shaft Drive. 
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Rear Axle Drive in Half-section, Showing Brake Arrangement. 

hardening department in connection with its drop-forging plant. 

About the Motor's Accessories. — As has come to be rec- 
ognized as the best standard practice in this respect, the oiling 
equipment of the motor has been made practically integral with 
the latter on the new Model "L." A mechanical force-feed oiler, 
having three direct leads to the main bearings, is situated at the 
rear of the motor, almost under the footboard, and is gear- 
driven from that end of the exhaust camshaft, the drive all 
being protected by an aluminum oil-tight housing. To facilitate 
the distribution of the oil, the crankshaft is drilled, while a 
hand pump on the dash is employed to suppplement the crank- 
case supply for splash lubrication whenever necessary. But one 
of the oil feeds is carried through a neat and very small sight 
glass on the dash, thus ridding the latter of what has long been 
regarded as an undesirable encumbrance. 

The carbureter is of a special type that has been developed 
by the designers of the Locomobile during the past five or six 
years, and which for the coming season has undergone one or 
two changes. Chief among these is the adoption of water- 
jacketing, hot water being tapped from the top of the jacket 
of the rear twin-cylinder casting, and led between the latter 
and the forward pair to the carbureter jacket, the discharge 
from this being returned to the bottom of the radiator. Liberal 
sized copper tubing has been adopted for this purpose, and no 
flexible joints have been found necessary. Shut-off cocks are 
provided both on the intake and outlet to provide for regulation 
of the hot-water flow. Another entirely new feature of this 
carbureter is the conical tapered spring auxiliary air valve. This 
spring is carefully wound to a very closely predetermined ten- 
sion, and is vertically placed directly above the throttle, which is 
of the piston type. An increase 
in suction above that normally 
taken care of by the main air 
inlet causes this spring to dis- 
tend, thus permitting additional 
*>r to enter through the spaces 
between its coils. The piston 
throttle in question is controlled 
from one end by the usual hand 
lever on the steering wheel, 
while from the other it is regu- 
lated by a centrifugal governor 
incorporated in the exhaust cam- 
shaft-driven gear. This gov- 
ernor permits the motor to 
maintain any speed up to the 
Point of throttle opening al- 
lowed for by the hand lever, 
while the accelerator pedal cuts 
out the governor entirely. The 



low-tension magneto of Mr. Rl- 
ker's design, which has been a 
distinguishing feature of the Lo- 
comobile since 1905, is continued 
"1 without any change whatever 

J , I I from the 1908 model, this also 

being the case where the igniter 
equipment is concerned, as this 
part of the car has been de- 
veloped to a point which leaves 
nothing to be desired. A fea- 
ture worthy of mention in 
this connection is the fact that 
the ■ iridium steel contact points 
employed are now welded to 
their blocks, making them prac- 
tically integral with the latter. 
Cooling is provided for by a 
centrifugal pump circulating the 
water through the honeycomb 
type of radiator that has long 
been a familiar Locomobile feature. This is supplemented by a 
belt-driven aluminum fan running on ball bearings, and for which 
an eccentric tightening adjustment is provided. Union connec- 
tions are employed on the radiator, both top and bottom, and do 
away with the necessity of breaking hose connections when neces- 
sary to dismount any part of the cooling system. Both the throt- 
tle and spark control are effected through a screw and nut 
movement, instead of the bevel gears ordinarily employed, this 
making a considerable saving in space. 

The starting crank spring, instead of being carried forward 
as formerly has been placed farther back, and is now com- 
pletely housed in, giving this part a much neater appearance 
and protecting it from dirt. 

Features of the Transmission. — The first step in the 
transmission of the power consists of the standard type . of 
leather-faced cone-clutch, which, however, is so mounted as to 
be removable without altering the tension of its engaging spring, 
or, in fact, without disturbing any of its related parts. Flat 
springs are employed under the clutch leather, causing the clutch 
to engage smoothly and without jerk. No universal has been 
found necessary between the clutch and the gear-set, the latter 
being placed about in the same position in the car, as was the 
case when it was chain-driven. The gear-set is of the sliding 
type, providing four forward speeds, with but two, instead of 
the usual three, sliding members. Both shafts are mounted 
on imported annular ball bearings, and the entire gear shifting 
mechanism is enclosed in the same housing with the driving 
gears. The use of but two sliding members to effect the gear 
changes permits of the use of a much simpler sector. Direct 
drive is on the fourth speed. The housing of the gear-set is of 




Attractive Lines of the "Thirty" Locomobile Roadster for the Coming Season. 
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Brakes of the "Thirty" Locomobile. 



manganese bronze, with an aluminum oil pan, following out the 
same construction as characterizes the crankcase. 

Drop-forgings enter almost entirely into the makeup of the 
shaft drive, and are also a prominent feature of the differential 

and rear axle. The 
forward universal 
consists of two drop- 
forged yokes, the pins 
of which are bronze- 
bushed, while the lat- 
ter are clamped with 
steel rings in order 
to permit of taking 
up any wear that may 
occur, although the 
experimental cars of 
this type that have 
been on the road for 
almost 10,000 miles 
show no signs of 
wear whatever in this 
essential. At the 
rear end of the 
shaft there is a combined universal and telescope joint, con- 
sisting of an extended drop-forged yoke in which a sub- 
stantial pin is free to move longitudinally on rollers, the latter 
being hardened and ground, as is the case with all load- 
carrying parts. This yoke of the universal Joint is in one 
piece, with the shaft carrying the driving bevel, and is 
supported on an annular ball bearing besides carrying a 
special thrust bearing of the ball type, which is placed directly 
behind the universal. There are several features of interest 
in connection with the use of the annular ball bearings on the 
Locomobile, a great deal of care having been taken to mount 
them exactly in accordance with the maker's specifications. 
For instance, the races of the forward bearings in the gear-set 
are' rigidly held, while the after one is allowed to float, thus 
permitting the bearing to center itself accurately. This is also 
true of the ball bearings used on the driving shaft of the live 
axle. All are of unusually large sizes for the loads to be car- 
ried, providing a very high factor of safety where these im- 
portant essentials are concerned. A ball thrust bearing is 
placed on each side of the differential and annular ball bear- 
ings are used for carrying the rear wheels. The driving shafts 
are one-piece drop-forgings, and are made integral, with heavy 



flanges on their outer ends from which the wheel-driving clutches 
are milled, the specifications of the latter calling for their en- 
gagement with the corresponding member on the driving wheel 
to .0001 inch. The standard gear ratio is 3.24 to 1. 

Doubtless the most interesting feature of the construction of 
the rear axle is to be found in the fact that the housing of the 
driving shafts is designed merely to carry the dead load of the 
car and its passengers, and is not subjected to either braking or 
torsional strains, this being a feature that has come in for all 
too little attention on a great many American shaft-driven cars. 
The axle tubes are seated into the central housing by hydraulic 
pressure, and are then riveted in place. They are braced by 
means of a substantial strut rod made with a ball seat head 
forged integral with the rod. The same drop-forged distance 
rods that have always characterized the chain-driven car are 
employed, and are designed to take the entire braking strain, 
the springs being revolubly mounted on the axle tubes and 
shackled at both ends. In the design of the axle tubes par- 
ticular care has been taken to eliminate all shoulders, changes 
in diameter being made by gradual taper. 

The brakes measure 14 inches in diameter by 1 1-2-inch face, 
and, instead of being mounted concentrically, are placed side by 
side in a large drum housed in by a plate carried on the distance 
rod. Small yoke equalizers are employed on both the emergency 
and running brakes, thus dispensing with cables. The brakes are 
cam-operated, the shafts being concentric, and are lubricated 
by a compression grease cup, as is the case with every other 
moving part of the car outside of the motor and gear-set, no 
less than 28 of these cups being provided on such parts as the 
spring shackles, steering knuckles and the like. Further evi- 
dences of the painstaking care used to provide proper lubrica- 
tion is to be found in the fact that the spring leaves are all 
graphited before assembling. The rear springs measure 48 
inches by 1 3-4 inches, while the forward ones are 36 inches 
long, of the same width. In drop-forging the saddles for the 
former, an extension has been placed on them to provide a 
lifting point for the jack— an addition that has been found 
very convenient. The steering gear is of the worm type, a 
full worm wheel being employed instead of a sector, thus pro- 
viding a means of taking up wear by bringing an entirely new 
gear face into contact. The front wheels are carried on Tinken 
roller bearings; the wheel base is 120 inches and the tread 54 
inches, tire equipment consisting of 34 by 4-inch front and 
34 by 4 1 -2-inch rear, the make being optional. The new 
model will be listed at $3,500. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF HAVING GOOD BRAKES 



By ARTHUR H. DENISON. 



IT is never worth while going out with a car unless the brakes 
can be depended on. Accidents are costly, as well as danger - 
our to life and limb. When the car is not equipped with an equal- 
izing device that will insure equal braking effort on both wheels, 
the best method of equalizing the brakes is to jack up both rear 
wheels together and adjust the brakes by hand as near alike as 
possible. Then have someone apply the pedals similar to running 
conditions and try to turn the wheels separately by hand. If the 
brakes are not adjusted alike it is easy to adjust either so that the 
braking effort is uniform. Also see that the brakes do not drag 
and waste power. Some brakes are intended to be lubricated, 
others are useless if oil gets on the friction surfaces. When this 
happens the best thing to do is to squirt a little gasoline on the 
drum. This will cut the oil and restore the efficiency. If one 
brake is adjusted tighter than the other it will throw the end of 
the car on that side around. Brakes should never be applied too 
hard. If the wheels are locked, much of the retarding effort is 
lost and much rubber is ground off the tires, or if traveling on 
muddy roads or pavements all control over the car will be lost. 
Friction surfaces of metal to metal, or steel to camel's hair or 
asbestos, will give little trouble with ordinary care. If leather is 



used, its life will be prolonged by releasing the brakes for an 
instant while in use. This will allow a current of air to pass 
between the surfaces and carry away a great deal of the heat 
generated. The friction of the brake leather on the drum 
always generates heat, and the leather may be heated enough to 
be burnt or charred until useless. 

On long grades the brakes should not be depended on to hold 
the car. The ignition should be cut out, and, depending on the 
length and steepness of the grade, a suitable gear should be 
meshed and the car allowed to coast under compression, the 
brakes supplying any further retarding effort necessary. The 
writer, handling a 50-horsepower car that loaded weighed over 
5,000 lbs., has brought the car to almost a complete stop from a 
speed of about 15 miles' per hour on a 20 per cent, grade, by 
dropping the clutch in with the engine dead, first speed in mesh, 
and the energy required to bring the motor to the speed of the 
car was enough to bring it to almost a dead stop. This is a 
greater retarding effort than could be obtained by the use of 
brakes. Motorists driving in a hilly country should never have 
the emergency brake lever interconnected with the clutch, as this 
prevents the use of a very efficient brake. 
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are ma "y women, and men, too, who visit Paris, take 
a turn or two in the Bois, a few rides out over the execrable 
rban p av g Xo Versailles, Saint Germain, and Fontainebleu, 
tnat is all. These suburban Paris sights many people think 
must enjoy and take in because they are classic, and because 
have been told that the roads leading thereto are the 
over which royalties one day rolled in bone-shaking state 
ies, and did not mind in the least because they never even 
cioned the advent of the automobile. The horseless carriage 
nds something more than Louis Quatorze pavi in order to 
I in comfort It is these folk who do their automobiling 
id Fans who go home and tell of the "lovely time" they had 
mg in France." Some may even get so far away from 
apital as to spend three or four days in what has come 
familiarly known as "the chauteau country," dividing their 
between the big hotels of Orleans, Tours and Nantes, and 
now chateaux. 

e instinctively puts France first where automobile touring 
icerned, for where one woman is seen on the road in other 
nes there are hundreds in the land of good cooks. The 

of show places and big hotels is enjoyable ene-ugh in 
e, at least more so than elsewhere, but the open road 
i for much more. It means the long run across country 
g some little country hotel early in the morning, so early, 
imes that even the garcon d'ecurie is not yet about, and 
> obliged to open the grande porte of the courtyard one's 
1 order to get out into the open. This presumes, of course, 
ne has taken the precaution to pay his reckoning the even- 
fore, and, being in a considerate mood for the feelings of 
People, takes care also to push his automobile into the 
and start it there rather than fill the small courtyard with 

and noise and the ire of the sleepy inmates of the house, 
these Uttle courtesies that smooth the way of the auto- 
st, but not everyone thinks of them at the right time, 
" all, milady, who, for a fact, often thinks she is doing 
■ody about the place a favor by condescending to have 

in such a humble establishment, where she has to retire 
light of a candle, as she most likely will have done if she 
ly touring and not flying willy nilly, humming-bird fashion, 
one electric lighted resort to another, 
knobbly pave of the village is soon over and your auto- 
swishes along the smooth white road between dewy fields 

the industrious peasant— invariably an early riser in 
>— is already at work. The sole occupants of the road 

time, other than yourself, are great farm horses with 
umsy carts and drowsy drivers, and they, too frequently- 
nee as elsewhere, alas!— on the wrong side of the road, 
should cultivate the habit of the early start, perhaps the 
Tmg of all automobile habits for womankind. One soon 



learns the wisdom of it, .however. If you 
are going to have trouble with your ma- 
chine en route, it will come early in the day, 
and then you will have some chance of get- 
ting over it before night 

Breakfast in bed— even a continental break- 
fast—followed by a dawdling toilette often 
finds you at night with a lame and limping 
automobile, and you, like the foolish virgins, 
may be forced to remain without the gates 
with no oil in your lamps. An hour 
or so of this early morning run and then comes the stop at 
some little wayside cafe for an unconventional breakfast of a 
cup of coffee and a roll, and as you drink it in a little vine- 
covered arbor, or on some hillside terrace, you will not regret 
the lost breakfast in bed, with the almost invariably bad hotel 
cafe-au-lau-a rechauffie, simply of the coffee of the night before. 

Many tour thousands of European kilometers without maps 
without once slackening speed at any of the excellent and obvious 
road signs scattered up and down the continent, and are proud 
of it. Their unhandy method is to harry the good-natured natives 
along the road, but then one only gets dubious information at 
best, for the native himself usually doesn't own an automobile 
and his own radius of action is always very limited, and his 
knowledge of roads and routes likewise. A conductor of an 
automobile such as this eventually loses his temper and every- 
body suffers. 

Ideal Foreign Tour Not a Dress Parade. 

The ideal tour isn't a dress parade, and it should not be made 
to include the resorts of the big hotels whose salons are the 
showrooms of the couturiers and modistes of Paris, London and 
New York. If the glamour of the grand hotel tour is too strong 
to be resisted, why go in a big limousine, top-heavy with luggage, 
trunks and hat boxes, if you will, but be consistent, at least, and 
don't try to mix vagabondage and super-luxurious travel. The 
woman who is always talking about how she "loves those quaint 
little country places where one doesn't have to dress, you know," 
has invariably excellent reasons as to why she is never found 
at any of them, and has her name cabled frequently to her home 
paper as having arrived at the Grand Hotel this or that at Trou- 
ville, Aix-les-Bains, Cadennabia or Biarritz. If by any chance 
one of these flighty, unknowing persons is ever induced to sam- 
ple the delights of the simple country inn, her chagrin and weari- 
ness are painful to observe. 

It is not necessary for a woman to always have by her a 
trunk filled with what she sometimes calls Monte Carlo clothes 
in the hope that she will be able to induce her husband to pass 
that way. It may be well to remark right here that no Mediter- 
ranean Winter resort has a climate which warrants the wearing 
of indiscriminately thin dresses. 

The modest suit case will not debar one from the enjoyment 
of Europe's great pleasure resorts. It is just as easy to enter the 
Salles des Jeux at Monte Carlo, and amuse one's self in losing or 
winning a few or many five franc pieces, or "louis" for that 
matter, and one may lunch at Ciro's as much at ease in the 
simplest traveling dress as in the latest Parisian confection, 
though, perhaps indeed they Will not be so conspicuous. It is 
true that on entering the Casino at Monte Carlo the woman 
automobilist, who is still shrouded in a veil, will be asked to take 
it off before entering the salles— this for some occult reason 
known only to the administration. 

You may even rub shoulders with Kings Edward and Alphonse 
at Biarritz in the same democratic garb in which you do your 
automobiling, as you "five o'clock" on the hotel terrace. They 
will, most likely, be dressed in the same sensible fashion. 

If one should foolishly lumber up their automobile with much 
baggage, not many, even with the best intentions in the world, 
will have enough energy left to make any radical change in 
their dress when finally they reach the night's stopping place. 

On this basis one's preparations soon dwindle down to a 
change of stock, a hasty brushing off of dust, and a generous 
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polishing of hands and face so that when the big bell in the 
courtyard sounds for dinner, one descends to the salle a manger 
much too healthily fatigued and hungry to even care to explain 
why she hasn't "dressed for dinner." 

Don't Be a Fault-Finder; It Doesn't Pay. 

It will avail nothing to bolt into the English country inn, 
French hotel, or Italian albergo and adopt an air of criticism 
the first thing, as if you were about to plan the reconstruction 
of the establishment according to your own preconceived ideas. 
One only gets disliked for this and accomplishes nothing except 
to upset the menage and add to discomforts already existing. 

Don't try to have a course dinner served to you all at once, 
because you can't eat meat without vegetables, nor demand 
cafi-au-lait with the same repast unless you are prepared to 
astonish the natives and pay, say, a franc and a quarter extra 
for each person. All these things only bewilder the garcon, ex- 
cite the chef, and spoil what would otherwise have been a 
good dinner. 

What is the use of calling the bonne to account if there is a 
bit of fluff on your bedroom floor so long as the beds are dean 
and good, as will most always be found to be the case even in 
the most modest of European hotels. 

Make up your mind before leaving home to do without bath- 
tubs. In England the exaggerated flat tin dish that answers to 
the same name as our best porcelain in America is no better 
suited to its purpose than the more limited accommodation one 
usually finds in France and Germany and Italy. The dust of 
the roads comes off no better in one than the other. The only 
way to get it off is to lie down and soak it off, and there are 
very few opportunities for that in Europe outside of the great 
capitals and the frankly avowed resorts with a stranger clientele. 

The substitute is the jugs of water, which, on account of their 
diminutive size, are brought by many journeys of the willing 
bonne or modchen, or, in France, as is most frequently the case, 
the service will be performed by a garcon — a man in other words, 
though do not let this shock your womanly sensibilities. . It is 
the garcon, a man of all work about the house, that in France, 
more often than not, performs the functions in the small hotel in 
the small town which are usually delegated to a femme de 
chambre elsewhere. 

Hunting for Hotels with Bathtubs. 

There is a largely increasing class of travelers wandering up 
and down Europe, who spend a good part of their time on a 
still hunt for hotels with bathtubs and "hot and cold water laid 
on," as the English have it. This brings dismay to the ordi- 
nary European hotel-keeper, to whom a single salle de bain, ac- 
companying a score or two of sleeping rooms, is already consid- 
ered as the acme of an unnecessary and luxurious appointment,: 
and one on which he is loth to spend more money to provide 
a further installation. Therefore, the private bath is practically 
non-existant off the beaten tracks, and the common public affair, 
even, is a great rarity. 

The wail of these good travelers who would demand a bath- 
room for their own use if they were in darkest Africa goes up 
continually in a loudly increasing scale from London to Cairo 
and from Paris to Rome. It forms one of the principal topics 
of conversation, where women tourists mostly congregate; this, 
regardless of the fact that with many must still linger the re- 
membrance of the good old-fashioned Saturday night scrub 
which they took in the family wash-tub before the kitchen fire. 
Porcelain tubs and hot and cold water led up thereto in nickeled 
piping didn't arrive with us at the same moment that the May- 
flower set down its array of ancestors on Plymouth Rock. 
When Women Are in the Party. 

The very fact that an automobile touring party counts women 
among its members is often an excuse for the European hotel 
patron to press upon his guests the use of small tables in the 
dining room (at fifty centimes or a franc extra for the repast 
and inn non compris) or an even salle particulilre, as being more 
exclusive than the ordinary table d'hote, and, therefore, what you 



are looking for. You are probably not looking for this sort of 
thing at all, but he thinks you are. Why the automobilist should 
be put into a class by himself is not quite clear, and should be 
discouraged by the woman automobilist who is largely responsi- 
ble for this invidious distinction. It's more expensive and less 
amusing from every viewpoint. 

The day when automobiling can properly be considered a so- 
ciety function or the jeu of millionaires and heiresses has happily 
passed, so don't hesitate to take -your seat at table d'hote, for the 
dinner is just the same as would be served at small tables and 
the price less. The establishment could not vary its menu in 
many cases if it would, save to add a tough bifteck or an omelette 
au jambon always given "les Strangers" if they will stand for it, 
even if you are, as will often happen in the country town, the 
only woman present. At the long table in the center of the 
salle a manger you will not be annoyed by unduly inquisitive 
stares or comments on the part of the other diners, not half so 
much as. will be your fate if you sit apart. The provincial Eu- 
ropean, the Frenchman in particular, especially when occupied 
with his dinner, preserves an almost Oriental oblivion to the 
presence or even existence of woman. 

It may be that in your tour across France en automobile, when 
you have reached the little town where you have elected to pass 
the night, it happens to be the eve of market day, and as you 
drive noisely into the courtyard of the principal hotel you find it 
crowded with farmers' carts and wagons of all ranks of distinc- 
tion and size. What difference ought it make to you if you 
are put to sleep in the only vacant rooms which remain, those 
running along one side of the courtyard over the stable, and to 
which you mount by an outside stairway and an open air gallery? 
It's all in one's book of experience, and so long as the rooms 
are clean and the dinner good (which you will eat in company 
with the prosperous neighboring country folk there assembled) 
you will be better content when it is all over than you most 
likely would have been had you kept on to some big town and 
been served imitation Parisian fare. 

Another Leaf in Experience's Book. 
The next night, perhaps (and here's another leaf in the book 
of experience which you will reread with pleasure at some future 
time) you will find yourself housed in some aristocratic old 
hostelry which claims the local noblesse for its clientele, as it 
did in the old posting days of Le Grand Monarque. Here you 
may sleep in a princely bed of inlaid woods, draped with silken 
hangings. This thing may happen on anybody's "little tour in 
France," and they, and others, not far different, are what make 
the charm of French travel. One of the greatest of these is 
the thing that one falls upon unexpectedly, a quaint inn, a re- 
markably good dinner, or a bit of local color that looks as though 
it might be a part of a costume novel. 

The automobile tour demands that one and all who make the 
party should preserve their equanimity; the troubles of the 
road only serve to accentuate one's pleasurable experiences, and, 
after all, those are the things which will be most deeply etched 
on one's consciousness. Troubles are more readily forgotten than 
pleasures. Women are too prone to think that their way is only 
smoother for them by the lavish expenditure of money on the 
part of their male relatives. Something besides money talks, 
fortunately, when touring in France. 

Little politenesses count for much among the older nations, 
often for quite as much as the indiscriminate throwing around 
of coin, though it may be difficult to convince some of this. 
The average person abroad who caters for travelers is not nearly 
so grasping, if approached in the right way, as is commonly 
supposed. So scatter a few smiles and appreciative words along 
with your louis, francs and sous. , 
Always shake hands with the French country hotel landlord 
on leaving if you have stayed longer than a single meal ( neve J 
this thing in England; they would have a very poor opinion 0 
you if you did it). Nothing pleases the patron of the small 
French hotel so much as this little attention— and you leave 0* 
hind the verdict, "Les dames Americaines sont toujours genhlles. 
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VANGUARD OF GRAND PRIZE DRIVERS DUE THIS WEEK 



WITH the Vanderbilt race over, the scene of 1908's great 
Autumn road racing campaign shifts to Savannah, where 
on Thanksgiving Day will be run the international Grand Prize 
contest for the Automobile Club of America's gold cup, with a 
light car race the day before by way of a curtain raiser. 

The first of the foreign drivers arrived Tuesday, they being 
Cagno and Piacenza, of the Itala team. Fournier, the other 
member of the trio, will not reach here probably until next week. 
Nazzaro and Wagner, of the Fiat team, are on the Lorraine, 
due on Saturday, on which Hautvest and Rigal, of the Clement- 
Bayard, and Duray, of the De Dietrich, are also reported to 
have sailed. Szisz, the Renault pilot, will sail this Saturday on 
the Touraine. 

The entry list for the light car race is growing rapidly and 
on Tuesday had reached 21. Two more Buicks have been 



nominated, raising that factory's string of candidates to four. 
Late entries include three Oldsmobiles. Their nomination by 
the Olds Motor Works is noteworthy in that it marks a re- 
entry of Oldsmobile cars into the racing game. Besides this, 
this race will be the first competitive, and, in fact, public demon- 
stration of the new $1,200 cars this company is to put on the 
market. They will have 3 3-4-inch cylinders. It is expected that 
William Folberth will be the pilot of one of them. 

Entries for the Grand Prize and light car races will close 
finally next Monday. The headquarters of the club's contest 
committee will be transferred to Savannah, October 15, when 
Chairman Morrell will take up the preliminary local prepara- 
tions for the races. N. H. Van Sicklen, of Chicago, who was 
prominent in the management of the March races, will go to 
Savannah next week to again assist the local clubmen. 



QUAKERITES HAVE GASOLINE-ELECTRIC STOP-WORK TEST 



PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 26.— Thursday afternoon last there was 
quite a little flurry of excitement all along "Gasoline Row" 
over an impromptu contest between an electric and a gasoline 
—both of the Studebaker brand — which was pulled off to decide 
a heated discussion as to the relative merits of the two powers 
in short-stop work in big cities. 

It was agreed to make up a list of 25 calls, with instructions 
to each driver to make one-minute stops at each place, and 
shutting off and starting up the power at each stop; one 
driver to begin at the top of the list and the other at the bottom. 
The electric bunch, just to prove that they had no fear as to 
the outcome, put a lady, Miss Laura Duval, up as driver, while 
the big seven-passenger gasoline car was handled by Tom Mid- 
dleton. The latter was off like a flash when the word was given 
at 2 o'clock sharp, while Miss Duval proceeded more leisurely 



down Broad street on her mission. There was a wait of a 
few minutes over an hour when the electric was sighted home- 
ward bound. Miss Duval drew up at the curb at exactly 3.10, 
while it was a trifle over ten minutes later when Middleton 
brought the big gasoline to a stop. "Tom" was hot and flustered- 
looking after "cranking up" 25 times, while Miss Duval finished 
as cool-looking as a ripe peach in a refrigerator. 

Besides the time gained in starting, Miss Duval said she had 
lost little time in threading the maze of traffic on Chestnut street, 
her little car enabling her to worm in and out and around stand- 
ing carriages, wagons, and trolley cars, while the big car was 
often held up until an opening was made by the starting of the 
car, wagon, or other obstacle. And yet, despite the "I-told-you- 
so's" of the electric enthusiasts, the gasoline didn't seem to be 
convinced. 



MARYLAND'S AUTO MEASURE READY FOR LEGISLATORS 



BALTIMORE, Oct. 24.— A bill to be presented to the next 
Legislature has been framed by the automobile commission 
of this State which will bring in $75,000 a year for use in 
creating and maintaining good roads, in addition to the $5,000.- 
000 loan which was passed by the last General Assembly. The 
plan of the commission is to tax cars according to horsepower, 
the rate being from $10 to $25. Two thousand high-grade cars 
paying the maximum of $25 a year would make $50,000. 
There are altogether 5,300 cars throughout Maryland and the 



commission says the amount realized in taxes on the remaining 
cars would make up the other $25,000. This amount would be 
used in opening up and maintaining improved highways, and 
this plan, the commission figures, would encourage more peo- 
ple to buy autos, with the result that the number of machines 
would be vastly increased. The present auto tax is $3 and 
is perpetual. The commission will recommend in its bill a 
liberal but not reckless speed law, and will also insist upon 
chauffeurs being licensed. 



DISCRIMINATES AGAINST SMALL CAR OWNER. 

Boston, Oct. 26.— The Metropolitan Park Commission, which 
controls most of the parkway approaches into Boston, and 
which last spring barred from its roads all sorts of tire chains, 
studs, burrs, and other metallic anti-skidding devices, has an- 
nounced a change of the rule to go into effect on November 3. 
There were loud protests from autoists when the rule was put 
into effect, and as a result the commission watched very care- 
fully its operation. As a result it has decided that after 
November 3 armored tires will not be prohibited, but that the 
rule against tire chains shall be enforced and also that the 
use of ropes of metal or other material on the wheels shall be 
under the ban. It is not admitted that armored tires do not 
wear the roads, but that they wear less than chains or ropes. 



BALTIMORE WILL HAVE A HILL CLIMB. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 24.— The Automobile Club of Maryland, 
through its committee on contests and exhibitions, has formu- 
lated plans for a hill climb in compliance with A. A. A. rules. 
The time set for the contest will be either on or within a few 
days of Thanksgiving Day. Dr. H. M. Rowe, president of the 
club, has offered a president's cup and Thomas G. Young has 
also donated a trophy to be given to the winner. 

FORT GEORGE HILL CLIMB AGAIN POSTPONED. 

Another postponement of the Fort George hill climb, scheduled 
for Election Day, has taken place. It was found that the 
competing cars would pass a polling station and possibly inter- 
fere with the rights of the voters. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND AMERICAN DRIVER. 

Differences of opinion may have existed as to the 
worth of the rules to the industry itself, not a few 01 
the cars engaged may have been two-year-olds and con- 
structed for speed solely, and the field may not have 
classed as high internationally as those of previous races, 
but the fact stands out clear and distinct that an Amer- 
ican car, made entirely of American materials, and driven 
by an American, convincingly won the fourth contest for 
the Vanderbilt Cup, a trophy that now stands by itself in 
the estimation of automobile owners and makers. 

All comes to him who waits — and works while he 
waits, so that he may be prepared for that which he waits 
when it arrives. This applies to the company which pro- 
duces the Locomobile, for it built two superb racing 
crafts for the 1906 Cup race. One of these was used, 
and made the fastest lap of the day, but an insufficient 
practice period failed to disclose minor defects that 
betrayed themselves in the race itself. 

Nevertheless, the designer, and others who had op- 
portunity of obtaining exact knowledge, believed that 
the two cars were equal in speed to any ever built here 
or abroad. Naturally, the maker wanted further to 
utilize the results of his skill. Unfortunately, there was 
no race in 1907, owing to inability to secure a properly 



guarded course. (How can we obtain one in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, unless an iron fence, spike-topped, be 
stretched around it?) It is now an admitted fact that 
the 1908 rules, at variance with the international regula- 
tions, proved detrimental in assembling a more interna- 
tional entry. At the same time, though the French 
Grand Prix cars had lesser bore, their makers had re- 
tained as much horsepower as before by the simple ex- 
pedient of lengthening the stroke, for there was no 
maximum weight restriction. 

If the big club in New York City had not in the strug- 
gle for the retention of its "foreign relations" forced the 
European clubs to observe scrupulously the Ostend 
agreement, it is a certainty that the bore difference 
would not have kept the Grand Prix cars out of this 
year's Vanderbilt. However, that is an old story, the 
sequel of which is scheduled for Savannah on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Hence again to the Vanderbilt. The American win- 
ner met three Germans and two French cars of un- 
limited bore and stroke, and trounced them aplenty. And 
right here it should be said that the single Italian par- 
ticipant, with its lesser bore and stroke, made a con- 
sistent showing for which it should receive a goodly 
amount of credit, though it should be mentioned in the 
same breath that an American driver was at its wheel. 

The intractable American crowd surging upon the 
course as soon as- the American-Italian duel had ter- 
minated, prevented other cars from finishing, though it 
is good figuring that No. 1 Locomobile was entitled to 
third place in front of a Mercedes, behind which an- 
other American, a Thomas, was progressing homeward. 

In the showing of the Chadwick six-cylinder there is 
something more in which America can take additional 
pride, for it led three laps and lost its grip of the situ- 
ation, not owing to troubles of its stock engine, but be- 
cause of ignition difficulties. Its engine meets interna- 
tional conditions, and 'tis said may participate at Sa- 
vannah, with the Grand Prix invaders. 

It has been one of the faults of American makers to 
delay preparations for racing until the eleventh hour, 
and then expect to hold their own with the creations of 
European manufacturers who have carefully planned a 
year ahead and left undone nothing which might seem 
to insure success. It is pretty good guessing, however, 
that this time the Locomobile candidates were ready an-1 
waiting for the starter's gun, even though there was some 
uncertainty as to the men who might be placed at tnc 
steering wheel. And therein lies another rea-01 why we 
in America have been sadly at a disadvantage m high- 
speed competition. Our drivers have not had suffic.ent 
opportunity to try out their cars in such manner as their 
French and Italian rivals, who have miles of practically 
untenanted roads where speed is reasonably interpreted. 

The building of the Long Island Motor Parkway un- 
questionably will greatly aid in lessening this handicap 
in the future, for certainly it will provide a place for 
trying out a car to its full capacity. 

All in all, the 1908 Vanderbilt race, despite its defi- 
ciencies, is an event calling for American enthusiasm 
and American confidence in future international compe- 
tition, the life of which may not be very extended m 
automobiling. owing to the inevitable growing unpro- 
ductiveness of the American market for the foreign 
makers, who will not race here when they cannot sell here. 
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TEREST naturally attaches to the mechanical details of 
the winning car, for in these days of strenuous competition, 
:n the loss of but a minute or two means dropping back into 
:e, instead of achieving the coveted first, the specifications of 

design and construction that withstood the gruelling test 
lout a falter and came through with flying colors are matters 
import. Robertson's Locomobile, which ran as No. 16, and 
rida's No. I Locomobile are the twin cars designed and 
t especially for the Vanderbilt Cup race of 1906, and with 

exception of a few minor changes, such as the substitution 
1 selectively operated gear-set in place of the progressive type 
merly employed, they have not been altered, 
n the light of the present tendency to limit motor dimen- 
is, the Locomobile's cylinder dimensions of 7 1-4-inch stroke 
6-inch bore appears very large, but the object under the 
s formerly prevailing was to construct a motor of the 
dmum size, consistent with the minimum weight limit of 

0 kilos. The cylinders are cast in pairs with the water- 
;ets integral, but the latter are largely cut away, the open- 

1 being covered with light plates, to save weight. The inlet 
e is placed in the head and the exhaust on the side, both 
g operated from the same camshaft. 

:>r ignition, a special low-tension magneto, made from speci- 
ions by Mr. Riker, the designer of the car, is relied upon 
rely, the ignitors being exactly the same as the stock Loco- 
iles, as, in fact, is the case with many of the other features 
he car. The clutch is of the conical type with the usual 
ler face and is held in place by six dowels when home, 
remainder of the transmission is composed of a three-speed 
tively operated transmission and double chain drive. Both 
: and rear axles are one-piece drop forgings of the I-beam 
The wheelbase is 110 inches. 

Interesting Racing Career of the Pilot, 
orge Robertson, the winner, is a New York boy. In build 
a giant. In age he is not so very far into his "twenties." 
5rst introduction to automobiles came through association 
isiness with- his father, who, in the days when the short 
011 Thirty-eighth street between Broadway and Seventh 
le was New York's "automobile row," established there 
Automobile Exchange." He early acquired a reputation as 
i and rather reckless driver. When he took to racing he 
iromptly included among the ranks of the daredevils, 
well earned the soubriquet when he was entrusted with 
ilotage of the first Apperson Jackrabbit when it was en- 
for the Vanderbilt Cup race of 1906. His preliminary 
:e for the elimination trials of that year was a series of 
ional drives that got him wide publicity in the newspapers 
nally landed him against a telegraph pole with an utterly 
sd machine that robbed the Appersons of their chance for 
inderbilt Cup of that year or even a place on the Ameri- 
!am. His first long distance race was in the second 
5 Park 24-hour race of last autumn, in which he alter- 



nated with "Al." Poole in driving the Simplex. His mount 
finished seventh with a score of 696 miles. In April of this 
year came his first road race, the Briarcliff. In this he had the 
mount on Andre Massenat's Panhard. Though his car was 
still running at the finish, it had completed but six laps and 
was sixteenth in line. 

The Jamaica straightaway trials this Spring found him at the 
wheel of the Fiat, but the sprinting honqr of the day went tft 
Kilpatrick and the Hotchkiss. Again in the Lowell road race 
on Labor Day he was entrusted with the driving of a Fiat, 
which finished fourth to the Isotta, Locomotive, and Knox. 

In the first of this year's Brighton Beach 24-hour races, 
Robertson shifted again to the Simplex, and, alternating at the 
wheel with Lescault, finished fifth, after having led in record 
time during the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth hours. 

This ended Robertson's apprenticeship of wholesome defeats, 
which had taught him conservatism and caution and that the 
race is not always to the swift. His victory in the Simplex in 
the second Brighton Beach race in track record time, and his 
triumph in the Founders' Week 200-mile race at Philadelphia, 
both of which occurred this month, are recent history and 
formed brilliant tryouts for his final winning of the classic 
Vanderbilt. 

Robertson's stop on the last lap had much of the sensational 
about it. It happened at a series of sharp turns near Bethpage 
concealed by woods, where the only warning was the noise of 
the racer. The Locomobile swung around one of these turns 
at top speed, skidded and turned completely around, ripping off 
the tire. Robertson won the admiration of the crowd by his 
coolness in the emergency. He took but 2 min. 10 sec. to put 
on a new one. 

Trade Camps on the Course. — There were several note- 
worthy trade camps along the course. The Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Car Company and the White Company, with Benjamin 
Briscoe and George W. Bennett playing the part of head hosts, 
had big parking spaces, where they hospitably entertained the 
users of their cars. Mr. Briscoe also made the occasion a 
veritable reunion of Maxwell agents. The camp was in tele- 
phonic communication with the grandstand, so that all hands 
were informed of the progress of the race. The White people 
paid particular attention to the entertainment of newspaper men. 
In fact, that brought over from Philadelphia the "Shock Ab- 
sorbers," an organization of automobile journalists, and kept 
them over night in its tent. 

The Matheson Automobile Company, the American Locomo- 
bile Company, and the Peerless Motor Car Company were 
among the other prominent makers to establish parking spaces 
along the course. 

Isaac H. Cocks established a parking space as a charity enter- 
prise and netted thereby $450 for the Children's Home at 
Mineola. Scores of farmers reaped a harvest by turning their 
fields into parking spaces and renting privileges from $5 to $10. 
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A. A. A. Notables Much in Evidence.— From various parts 
nf the country came directors and officers of the A. A. A., the 
Racing Board of which practically supplies the Vanderbilt Cup 
Commission. The list of those present included the following: 
Robert P. Hooper, president Pennsylvania Motor Federation; 
Powell Evans, president Automobile Club of Philadelphia; P. 
D. Folwell, president, and Richard Sellers, Quaker City Motor 
Club; Edward Kneeland, president Automobile Club of Pitts- 
burg ; F. A. Godcharles, Automobile Club of Central Pennsylva- 
nia ; Oliver A. Quayle, president, and C. D. Hakes, secretary, 
New York State Automobile Association; F. B. Hower, presi- 
dent Automobile Club of Buffalo; VV. L. Brown, ex-president, 
and Burns L. Smith, Automobile Club of Syracuse; George B. 
Baird, president Oneonta (N. Y.) Automobile Club; W. W. 
Brown, president, and Col. W. D. Woolson, Automobile Club 
of Vermont; Lewis R. Speare, first vice-president A. A. A., 
Boston; J. P. Coghlin, president Worcester Automobile Club; 
W. H. Chase, Wachusett Automobile Club, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
G. H. Gillette, vice-president Automobile Club of Hartford; H. 
D. Holbrook, president, and G. E. Cole, treasurer, Litchfield 
County Automobile Club, Torrington, Conn.; Ira M. Cobe, 
president Chicago Automobile Club; George G. Greenburg, sec- 
retary Chicago Motor Club; James T. Drought, secretary Wis- 
consin State Automobile Association; LeRoy Mark, secretary 
Automobile Club of Washington, D. C. ; W. C. Crosby, president, 
and H. A. Bonnell, secretary, Associated Automobile Clubs of 
New Jersey; J. H. Edwards, ex-president Automobile Club of 
Hudson County, N. J. ; F. B. Moore, Automobile Club of Mercer 
County, Trenton, N. J., and a host of other club members. 

Difficulties of Guarding a Metropolitan Cup Course. — A 
New York crowd has no reverence for a mere show of authority, 
as was evidenced by the actions of the horde in the vicinity of 
the grandstand. Here the eager seekers for free vantage spots 
easily and without ceremony scaled the much touted wire bar- 
rier that was to afford a protected track. Not backed up by an 
army of guards, this fence might as well not have been there 
for all the barring it did of intruders on the course. The 
Pinkertons, deputies, and the Irish Brigade soldiers apparently 
were utterly insufficient in number or incapable for the pur- 
pose. The guardsmen that had volunteered to furnish the 
military feature of the track's protection paid more attention to 
cheering the racers and keeping their score cards straight than 
lo the serious task they had undertaken. They were hardly a 
bit more efficient than were the soldier boys with their little 
sticks that afforded such humorous policing at the Briarcliff 
race. If it be impossible to secure State military co-operation 
in policing future Vanderbilt races, then it would seem neces- 
sary to erect a high, stout, barbed-wooden fence along the home- 
stretch, well guarded from invaders at either end, and leave 



Industry Well Represented.— The automobile industry was 
well represented in the throng that saw the race. Among those 
to be seen were : E. R. Thomas and H. S. Houpt, of the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Company; S. T. Davis, Jr., A. L. Riker, J. C. 
Kingman, and J. T. Plummcr, of the Locomobile Company of 
America; Paul LaCroix, of the Renault Freres branch; Henry 
P. Joy, Russell Alger, and M. J. Budlong, of the Packard 
Motor Car Company; S. A. Miles, general manager of the 
N. A. A. M.; Alfred P. Reeves, general manager of the 
A M. C. M. A.; E. P. Chalfant, assistant manager, and Coker 
F. Clarkson, of the A. L. A. M. ; A. C. Newby, of the National 
Motor Vehicle Company, Indianapolis; John N. Willys, Over- 
land Automobile Company, Indianapolis; R. M. Owen, New 
York City; Col. George Pope, Hartford; J. R. Maxwell and 
Benjamin Briscoe, of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company; 
C. W. Matheson, of the Matheson Motor Car Company; Henry 
Ford and Gaston Plantiff, of the Ford Motor Company; R D. 
Garden, New York Pierce manager; C. A. Singer, of Palmer 
& Singer; E. H. Brandt, Cadillac Motor Car Company; John 
Rainier, New York City; Joseph Gilbert, Continental tires; 
Windsor T. White, Cleveland; A. M. Robbins, Chicago; George 
Johns, A. H. Whiting, and a long list of others. 

Auto Clubs Had Delegations.— Several of the largest 
A. A. A. clubs had special parties to the race. Nearly a hun- 
dred from the Automobile Club of Buffalo, with D. H. Lewis 
in charge, had a special sleeper from Buffalo, and it was side- 
tracked near the grandstand. Another carload came from the 
Automobile Club of Germantown, and this car was also tracked 
in the vicinity of the grandstand. The Automobile Club of 
Hartford had a run to the cup course, participated in by over 
two score of cars, and the party included Governor Woodruff, 
of Connecticut. Two large tents were erected for sleeping 
quarters at the club's parking place a short distance below the 
grandstand. The fact that a Nutmeg State car won the race 
could not fail to be a source of great satisfaction to the Con- 
necticut contingent. The Long Island Automobile Club had a 
big parking space, near the grandstand, and it included a ten 
wherein refreshments were available to members and friends. 

Building of Motor Parkway to Be Resumed Next Spring.— 
"The Parkway," said A. R. Pardington, "is a tremendous piece 
of work. It is wonderful to think that it was rushed through in 
only two years. They were two years of the hardest work 0 
my life. Here we have nine miles fully completed and the 
rights of way for sixty more. Up to this time $900,000 has 
been spent, and there is $1,500,000 more to spend when work is 
resumed. And it will be spent. By this time next year the 
parkway will be completed to Lake Ronkonkoma, about thirty- 
five miles in all. We hope in time to hold such races as the 
Vanderbilt entirely on our own property." 
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Great Joy Over American Victory. — The enthusiasm over 
the race being won by an American car was sincerely and un- 
mistakably shown by the wholesouled cheering at the finish. 
"I am glad an American car won," said W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., to 
one of the first that shook his hand after the race. "It was a 
disappointment to lose," said Herbert Lytle, "but I am glad an 
American car won." "I'd give five hundred dollars to see that 
American car win," said Henry Ford excitedly in the midst of 
tlic doubt of the last lap. 

Chadwick Ran Most Consistently. — The consistent and 
even running of the Isotta throughout was remarkable, but it did 
not compare with the consistency and evenness of the running of 
the Chadwick up to the time that trouble and disaster befell the 
American car. This is proved by Haupt's times for the first 
four laps, which were 21 .29, 21 .27, 21 .26, and 21 .36, an average 
that varied only a small fraction from 66 miles per hour each 
of these rounds. 

It Was Tantalizing, Indeed. — It certainly was tantalizing 
to the man that came in an automobile to see that monster 
grandstand rising from out of the plain and then have to ride 
miles to find a road that might possibly lead to a path that 
might eventually get his car and passengers to the haven they 
were seeking. On that vast prairie there will certainly be 
plenty of land for the building of a loop when the parkway is 
completed. 

Should Be Provision for "Bleacherites." — In discussing the 
mistakes and omissions of the first race over the parkway, Chair- 
man Thompson said that one reason for the crowd's overrunning 
the homestretch was that no provision had been made to furnish 
moderate priced seats and bleachers for the general public. He 
thought that had the home stretch been lined with such seats 
there would have been little or no trouble. 

Fooled by Headlights. — The search for the grandstand at 
night was a really serious matter for hundreds of automobiles. 
There were many advertising arrows tacked on the fences, but 
they could not be seen in the dark. It had been announced that 
the grandstand would be lighted and scores of cars plowed their 
way across meadows only to find that they had been fooled by 
the lights of a squadron of campers. 

Might Have Waked the Sleepers. — The homecoming on 
the Long Island Railroad certainly tried men's souls. The time 
from the grandstand to East Thirty-fourth street ferry varied 
from 2 1-2 to 3 hours. A large portion of the passengers had 
made a night of it and were asleep. A wag suggested that the 
trains were run slow so as not to wake the sleepers. 

Harvest for Fakers. — The souvenir fakers did a rushing 
business. A majority of the cars returned to town with little 
flags bearing a Vanderbilt Cup or an automobile with "Vander- 
bilt Cup" inscription. In the returning trains were hundreds of 
Papas who had bought them to take home to the kiddies. 



Wagons as Grandstands. — Farmers were out by scores in 
their big truck wagons, which they converted into grandstands, 
selling the seats. The wagon drivers, by the way, did not all 
leave their lanterns hang under the running gear as usual, but 
many of them waved them in warning to avoid collision. 

Feared a Big Wind. — The blackboards were a bit small, but 
the commission feared should a strong wind sweep across Hemp- 
stead Plain on the day of the race it would demolish larger ex- 
panses of boards. At the Grand Prix a skeleton score board 
was used, the numbers being hung on hooks. 

Had Not the Soldiers Been Late. — [f the soldiers had ar- 
rived at the parkway an hour or two earlier than half-past five 
o'clock, they might perhaps have headed off the vanguard of 
the fence-climbers and prevented the crowd from preempting the 
homestretch. 

Avoided Garden City Hotel. — While the Garden City Hotel 
was crowded it was not packed to the porches as at previous 
cup races. Hundreds had no hope of securing a bed or a cot 
and had camped out all night without making the attempt. 

"Greatest Ever," Says Reeves. — "It was the greatest Van 
derbilt race ever run," said Alfred Reeves, general manager of 
the A. M. C. M. A. "I didn't think that such a bunch of com- 
paratively old cars were good for such a performance." 

Two Notable Bostonians. — Charles J. Glidden, of touring 
and airship fame, and Henry L. Bowden, who made the world's 
mile record at Ormond with his Flying Dutchman, were among 
the notable Bostonians at the race. 

"Van" Toured to the Race. — M. H. Van Sicklen, former 
chairman of the A. A. A. Technical Board, saw the race. He 
had driven to the course with his wife from Chicago in his 
Apperson Jackrabbit. 

Lingerie on View. — Women took advantage of the dark- 
ness to scale the parkway fence. Occasionally headlights hap- 
pened to be turned in their direction, adding to the gaiety. 

Seventy Miles an Hour Easy. — "Lighter cars with shorter 
whcelbase could easily make 70 miles an hour over this course," 
remarked Foxhall Keene after he had retired from the race. 



STRANG WILL DRIVE AT NEW ORLEANS. 

New Orleans, Oct. 24. — Louisiana automobile enthusiasts are 
making great preparations for two days' racing carnival 
scheduled for November 7 and 8 at the Fair grounds. All 
the local dealers are entering into the plans of the promoters 
in a way which speaks much for the success of the meeting 
and through their efforts many of the factories are preparing 
to come to the aid of their agents with machines and drivers. 
Strang has signified that he will be on hand with his Vander- 
bilt entry and a stock car in order that he may enter not only 
the special events, but those for stock cars as well. 



The Winning Locomobile Makln„ a Spectacular Crossing of the Westbury Bridge. 

the groin'! a »h aU J, hent,c and copyrighted photograph taken by \^<^^ t ^^^^^aS^^^^ ^ 
haonln ffl' , th ° u S h the left rear wheel appears to be resting on something, that ■ som «""J,| that the cSmera told the truth. 
a ' )pen '<> Intrude themselves Into the view. The photographer exhibits the negative to prove imii 
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THE LEGITIMATE ZONE OF THE CHAIN. 



Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

We are surprised at the statements in your editorial In the Issue 
of October 8, 1908, wherein you undertake, at one swoop, to elim- 
inate the chain-driven car. If your journal Is entirely a general 
magazine for the public, and reflecting only the public ideas of 
■leslgn, you have done well by representing only a portion of the 
public who are interested In automobiles. If your Journal Is a 
irade paper, as you claim, you have then made the mistake > or 
making statements which are not borne out by facts, I.e., that share 
drive is now universal, or so nearly so that the statement could 
apply, thereby antagonizing the interests and convictions of a very 
large number of substantial manufacturers of chain-driven cars. 

As evidence that the shaft drive Is not universal, I have selected 
127 manufacturers of automobiles who are really producing cars in 
reasonable quantity. Of these 127 manufacturers 
59 make shaft drive only, 
19 make both shaft and chain drive, 
49 make chain drive only; 
12 of the 49 make double chain drive, and 3 of the 19, makers or 
both shaft and chain drive— use double chains. These three are 
Apperson Brothers, Locomobile Company and E. R. Thomas Motor 
Company. The last two are the only double chain drive makers 
who have yielded to the public's (?) demand for a light gear-driven 
car. They still supply the chain drive also. These two are the 
only important makers who have made the change recently, while 
to read your editorial, one would think the whole tide had turned 
to shaft drive. 

Your editorial Is criticized by the makers of chain-driven cars as 
extravagant, misleading, and not borne out by facts. We feel that 
your position toward the trade and the public should be fair and 
unbiased, and If you And that It Is necessary to discourage the 
chain drive proposition, stick to facts or arguments. 

The real fact is that the number of new chain drive cars made in 
1908 exceeded any previous year— and the 1909 production will In 
numbers almost double those made in 1908. The number of makers 
of chain drive cars who have changed to gear drive for 1908 is 
smaller than In any previous year, and the objection to chain drive 
by the public, and especially by the engineer, is less than ever. 

The public has no doubt been the final court In the decision 
against chain drive— formerly they had good cause. The size 
of chain and sprockets, construction of the car, and the Inordinate 
conditions under which chains were operated, caused many chain 
troubles, and the public naturally condemned chain transmission. 
The only remedy with numerous makers seemed to be that they at 
once change to shaft drive. In the meantime, a few makers set 
about to better the conditions, with the result that where the con- 
ditions are harmonious with scientific principles and laws, the chain 
is far more efficient, less expensive to maintain, and with less cost 
for upkeep of tires than is possible with the shaft drive. The pub- 
lic the engineer, and the designer will appreciate this more and 
more, and, by natural evolution, chain drive will continue to grow 
in general favor. 

We are pleased at the good, healthy growth of the business. We 
do complain of the wholesale manner in which you undertake to 
eliminate the chain drive, and thereby antagonize the many high 
class manufacturers, and the thousands of Individuals, whose opin- 
ion and preference is, and will continue to be, In favor of chain 
arlve DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind. L. M. Walnwright, Pres. 

Your letter constitutes a fine "brief" in favor of chains. 
The editorial you comment upon is not, in view of the pre- 
vious discussions, a stricture on side chain drives for powerful 
automobiles. What we said was: "It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that the shaft will, sooner or later, displace the single 
chains, now employed on some light cars." Otherwise we re- 
flected what can only be construed as the positive trend, i. e., 
the light touring cars and the runabout types are adequately 
provided for by way of the shaft drive, which provision was 
seriously questioned by many, in the past. 

This is not to say chains are not capable when it comes to 
light cars; indeed, it is wholly unnecessary to point out that 
chains are used in the cars of great power, because the chains 
are of undoubted ability; whereas, the shaft drive has not, as 
yet, been proven as equal to the occasion. 

In view of these facts, we properly refrain from giving space 
to well understood facts and confine our reflections to the 
matters long under serious discussion, but now quite clear, and 
we repeat, the shaft drive is entitled to respect and confidence, 
within the zones of its common application, which is no re- 
flection on the chain and its proven ability. The public will, of 
course, decide in the long run the extent of the respective 
applications. We will record the facts and reflect the trend. 



BUSY TIMES PREVAIL IN TIRETOWN. 

Akron O Oct. 25.-The extensions that the Akron rubber 
companies engaged in the manufacture of tires are making this 
year and preparing to make this coming year are little short 
of marvelous in their magnitude. Announcement has already 
been made of the two big buildings to be erected by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company as additions to its local plant besides the 
branch in New York City to cost over a million dollars. 

One of the most important recent announcements of pro- 
posed extensions was made this week by the Firestone T.re & 
Rubber Company, which announces the purchase of the plant 
of the Globe Foundry & Machine Company, which adjoins the 
rubber company on the north. Plans will be soon prepared 
for the erection of an immense factory on the site of the new 
property. Secretary S. G. Carkhuff is authority for the state- 
ment that the new building will be put up next spring, and it 
will exceed the addition now under construction, which is 125 
feet long, SO feet wide and four stories high. The property 
that has been purchased by the company consists of five lots 
containing several buildings. The extension is due to the growth 
in the tire business. 

The Firestone additions make ten new factory buildings tna. 
are to be constructed by local rubber companies for the exten- 
sion of their business, announcement of which has been made 
within the last few months. 

The first definite statement was made this week by the 
Diamond Rubber Company as to what additions it will make 
since the city council has vacated an important street for tne 
benefit of the company. Owing to the increased demands lor 
tires, the Diamond company will make additions in order to 
practically double its tire output. Two large buildings will be 
constructed on new land that has been purchased. The lust 
one, to be erected at once, will be 300 feet long, 100 feet wide 
and one story high. This is to be completed by the end of we 
year. Following it the company will erect a five-story building 
of the same ground dimensions as the one-story building. A" 
overhead bridge will connect the present plant and the new one. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company is establishing four new brancii 
houses in addition to the 14 now in existence. The new 
branches are to be in Kansas City, Atlanta, Minneapolis ana 
Pittsburg. At present tires alone will be sold at these branches, 
but in future all of the company's products will be distributed. 

The Diamond Rubber Company at its annual election this 
week chose the following directors: C. A. Lake, Chicago; O. ^ 
Barber, F. A. Hardy, A. H. Marks, W. B. Miller and O. S.Mart, 
Akron, Mr. Hart succeeding E. K. Hardy, who resigned. l« 
directors chose the old officers again as follows: President V- * 
Hardy; vice-president, A. H. Marks; secretary, W. B. Mine , 
treasurer, A. H. Noah. . 

Having six of the nine American cars in the Vanderbit ra 
Saturday equipped by Diamond tires, the Diamond Rubber co 
pany was well represented at the contest. Those present wer 
A. H. Marks, W. B. Miller, J. A. Braden, J. D. Tew and U d. 
Myers, the last named being the company's best tire ex P e £ 

H. S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire St Kudd 
Company, is at present in the West visiting the company^ 
agencies and investigating business conditions as it pertains ^ 
the tire trade. He will visit the leading cities on both sides 
the Rockies, and will be home in two weeks. 



FAIR QUAKERESSES HAVE A MANLESS RUN- 

Philadelphia,; Oct. 26.— The annual run of the La*^ 
Quaker City Mofor Club took place last Wednesday over^ 
course laid out from this city to Lakewood, N. J., an jv e city 's 
a distance of approximately 130 miles. A score of this 
fair automobile enthusiasts took part in the run, which wa 
by President Mrs. Joseph J. Martin in her big Mercedes. • 
G. A. Reach drove her six-cylinder Stevens-Duryea, Mrs. 
bert B. Knox drove her Royal Tourist, and Mrs. S. E. 
drove a Pullman. 
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AMERICAN CARS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

After a trip of close to six months, during which time he has 
been traveling through South America in the interests of the 
Dayton Motor Car Company, Dayton, O., manufacturers of the 
Stoddard-Dayton cars, Sigmund Kraus has just returned from 
Buenos Aires, via Lisbon and Paris, and reports an excellent 
market below the equator for American built automobiles. Prior 
to making his South American trip, Mr. Kraus showed the paces 
of the Stoddard-Dayton to the auto enthusiasts of Habana, where 
the car met an unusually favorable reception. After returning 
from Cuba he sailed from New York on May i, stopping at 
Bahia, Rio de Janiero, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, agencies 
for the car being established in the three last-named cities. 

"South Americans are strongly prejudiced in favor of Euro- 
pean built cars," said Mr. Kraus when seen prior to departing 
for the factory at Dayton, "and with good reason, for the first 
American cars sent down there were certainly not of the kind to 
build a reputation on — at least not a good reputation — and they 
only served to give American automobiles a black eye. But the 
fine construction, graceful lines, and, above all, the silent running 
and snappy action of the Stoddard-Dayton impressed them very 
favorably, so that I not only had no difficulty in disposing of the 
twelve sample cars that I took along with me, but took orders 
for several more besides. Business conditions in South America 
are not at their best by any means just now, and the credit 
system current there is another drawback to the introduction of a 
new car, but for all that there is a good market for the medium 
priced car of American make. The same thing is true of Europe, 
and even of France itself, in my opinion." 

After spending a short time at the factory Mr. Kraus will make 
a trip through Mexico in the interests of the Stoddard-Dayton, 
establishing agencies in the principal centers, and will later cover 
Europe in the same manner. 



POPE REORGANIZATION NEARLY COMPLETED. 

Hartfokd. Conn., Oct. 26. — According to the statement given 
out by A. L. Pope, one of the receivers of the Pope Manufac- 
turing Company, the plan of reorganization of the company is 
now but a matter of a short time until the matter can be put 
through the various courts. The plan of reorganization in- 
cludes the deposit of first and second preferred stock and the 
issue of $800,000 of notes. About 98 per cent, of the first pre- 
ferred stock and approximately 90 per cent, of the second pre- 
ferred stock has been deposited with the reorganization com- 
mittee. Of the notes needed a large part have already been 
subscribed by the stockholders, and if any remain unsubscribed 
lliis week underwriters will meet the situation at once. The 
total debts of the company were about $1,700,000, of which 75 
per cent, has been paid out of the profits of the past year and 
by the sale of various properties not used by the company. 
The profits of the Hartford and Westfield factories during the 
past year amount to about $400,000. 



BOSTON SHOW APPLICATIONS OPEN. 

Boston, Oct. 26.— Application blanks for space in the Seventh 
Annual Boston Automobile Show, to be held in Mechanics 
Building, March 6-13, 1909, have just been issued from the 
office of Manager Campbell. For the coming show there will 
be available 105,000 square feet of space divided among seven 
departments, with nearly 600 spaces. As in the past the man- 
agement of the show will take care of the decorations and the 
furnishings of all spaces, the cost of the space including these 
things as well as the rental. The cost of signs is also included 
and these will be uniform in character. The prices of automo- 
bile show spaces in the pleasure car department range from 
$750 to $100 each ; in the other departments the space is to be 
sold at a fixed price per square foot. Already Manager Camp- 
bell has a large number of applications on file, and the first 
allotment of space will take place the first of next month. 



NEW ISSUE OF AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTORY. 

As the result of several years' constant application, the third 
quarterly edition of The Automobile Trade Directory for the 
present year, which has just been issued under date of October, 
1908, comes as near to being a complete index of the automobile 
industry and its legion of allied industries as it is possible to 
compile. The object all along has been to make The Automobile 
Trade Directory a valuable aid to the purchasing agent, the 
engineer and the factory superintendent, and, in furtherance of 
this, a new department has been incorporated, giving classified 
lists of manufacturers of machine tools and other shop equipment 
suitable for automobile work. This has been done at the sugges- 
tion of a number of engineers and buyers, and, as the section 
devoted to it comprises no less than 72 pages, its value may 
readily be appreciated. 

The main portion of The Automobile Trade Directory is de- 
voted to lists of manufacturers of every part, accessory and 
material that enters into the manufacture of an automobile, and, 
as an illustration of its completeness, the fact may be cited that 
its range comprises everything from a lamp wick to a complete 
car, and the information is not only put in the most accessible 
and concise form, but by a system of cross references, under 
which both the trade name of an article as well as its maker, is 
listed, it is easy to locate practically any manufacturer supplying 
the automobile trade. The entire list has been completely revised 
right up to the date of issue. In addition to this information, it 
also contains a great deal of engineering data that is of great 
value to both the purchasing agent and the engineer, and the 
presence of which in The Automobile Trade Directory makes 
reference to other works unnecessary. 



NEWS OF THE PALACE SHOW. 

The National Retail Automobile Dealers' Association has se- 
lected the Ninth International Automobile Show in Grand Central 
Palace as its headquarters in New York during exhibition week, 
which opens New Year's Eve and runs until January 7th. The 
Association is made up of the dealers and agents for leading 
American cars. Following this decision, the A. M. C. M. A. 
management of the Palace affair volunteered to provide accom- 
modations for all who attend. The president of the Association 
is C. F. Jensen, Joliet, 111., while J. A. Crum, secretary, is located 
at Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Crum will have personal charge of the 
headquarters at the Palace. 

Associated with L. M. Bradley, manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the American Motor Car Manufacturers' Association, 
will be Charles E. Duryea, one of the best known mechanical 
engineers in this country. 




Rushmore Searchlights for the British War Office. 

The British War Office recently had a touring car fitted with a 
powerful electric searchlight by the London branch of the Rush- 
more Dynamo Works. The lamp contains a standard 14-lnch pro- 
lector and, as shown in the photograph, is mounted at a consider- 
able elevation so as to command a wide radius. The car carries a 
flve-kllowatt dynamo, which may be connected with the motor by a 
clutch The combination has been found very successful In the 
night maneuvers of the army, and It is possible that several more of 
the same type may be ordered. 
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A Stoddard- Dayton Victory In a California Track Event. 



A Good Advertiser.— That A. W. 
Harris, of the Harris Oil Company, of 
Providence, R. I., is a believer in liberal ad- 
vertising was shown by the Motor Park- 
way Sweepstakes program in which he pur- 
chased the entire advertising space. Mr. 
Harris happened to be the first man seen 
by the advertising man for the printing 
company, and he immediately bought all the 
available space. The fact that Harris oil 
was so much in evidence, not only on the 
competing cars, but in the official program, 
was the subject of many remarks by the 
spectators. 

Testimonials for the Locomobile Dri- 
vers. — Recognizing the personal element 
in any race, as well as the quality of the 
tires, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has presented to Robertson and Flor- 
ida, the drivers of the two Locomobiles in 
the Philadelphia race on October 10, with 
souvenir cups, and the mechanics, Ethridge 
and Connelly, medals, to show the appre- 
ciation of the company of the way in which 
they utilized Firestone tires during the 
race. 

Tour of the Brush Runabouts. — The 

Brush Runabout Company, of Detroit, is 
about to put out a small booklet describing 
the various experiences of the five cars 
sent out from Detroit in August for Bos- 
ton, Washington, Denver, Milwaukee, and 
Minneapolis. The book will be well illus- 
trated with views taken in the different sec- 
tions passed through by the five cars, show- 
ing the widely varied conditions met with. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Olds, Pittsburg Branch.— The Olds 
Motor Works, of Lansing, Mich., has 
established a factory branch in Pittsburg 
under the management of J. V. Hall, who 
was formerly Oldsmobile salesman for 
the State of Ohio. Commodious head- 
quarters have been secured at No. 5922 
Baum street. It is planned to make 
Pittsburg the distributing point for all 
Olds cars sold in western Pennsylvania, 
the State of West Virginia and all the 
northwestern portion of the State of 
Maryland. This includes some thirty 
sub-agencies, who heretofore were 
handled through dealers. The agents 
will now handle the Oldsmobile line as 
a direct agency proposition. 

Stepney Spare Wheels, Chicago. — The 
retail store of the Stepney Spare Wheel 
Company, 236 Michigan avenue, has been 
closed, and the company has established a 
branch house with the Excelsior Supply 
Company, 233-237 Randolph street, for the 
control of the Middle West. The other 
branches are as follows : Eastern territory, 
1773 Broadway, New York City; Western 
territory, Auto Spare Wheel Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Sales Manager George 
S. Morrow will divide his time between the 



three branches, and look after the company's 
exhibits at the coming shows. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings, Detroit. — 
The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, of 
Newark, N. J., will open an office in the 
Majestic building, that city, at which Peter 
S. Streenstrup, the general sales manager, 
will make his headquarters after Novem- 
ber 1. 

Pittsburg Auto Tire Repair Company, 
Pittsburg. — The quarters formerly occu- 
pied by the Fisk Rubber Company, at the 
corner of Baum and Beatty streets, have 
been leased by this concern, which will take 
possession November 1. 

Apperson, Kansas City, Mo. — The 
Pioneer Motor Car Company, 3028 Gillham 
road, with Charles Dinklage, formerly of 
the Kaw Valley Auto Company as manager, 
will handle the Apperson line for the com- 
ing season. 

Empire Tires, Pittsburg, Pa.— The 
Consumers' Auto Supply Company, Seventh 
avenue and Smithfield street, has been ap- 
pointed agent for Pittsburg and vicinity by 
the Empire Automobile Company, of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

White and Pierce, Pensacola, Fla. — A 

company has been formed by W. A. Gahlen- 
beck, of Pensacola, and E. E. Wager, of 
the Southern Automobile Company of Mo- 
bile, to handle the Pierce and White cars 
for 1909. 

White, Chattanooga, Tenn.— The new- 
ly formed Crescent Automobile Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., has taken the agency 
for the White steamer and opened up a 
garage and salesroom at 18 Williams street. 

Franklin, Kansas City, Mo.— The 
Franklin interests in Kansas City will be 
looked after by Lewis A. Robertson, who 
has incorporated a selling company and is 
making full preparations for a busy season. 

Stoddard-Dayton, Scranton, Pa. — Con- 
rad Brothers, of Scranton, Pa., have closed 
a contract with the Dayton Motor Car 
Company to represent the Stoddard-Dayton 
cars in that territory. 

Remy Magneto, New York City.— The 
Remy Electric Company, of Anderson, Ind., 
has opened a New York office in the Thor- 
oughfare building, Broadway and Fifty- 
seventh street. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

Zenas Carter has been appointed man- 
ager of the publicity bureau recently es- 
tablished by the Pettingell-Andrews Com- 
pany, Pearl street and Atlantic avenue, 
Boston. Mr. Carter has had 10 years' ex- 
perience in the printing and advertising 
fields, and will have entire charge of the 
company's automobile and electric special- 
ties departments. A new 16-page catalogue 
with an exceptionally artistic cover attests 
the energy of Mr. Carter in getting quickly 



to business. The new book is called "Igni- 
tion," and lists the "T. & B." coils, vibra- 
tors, switches, spark plugs, and other 
specialties for which the company is agent. 

Sidney B. Bowman, of the Sidney B. 
Bowman Company, New York City, ac- 
companied by his superintendent, John 
F. Merk, sailed Tuesday on the Cecile 
for his annual trip to the Clement-Bay- 
ard factory, Paris. Just before sailing a 
committee representing the seventy-five 
employees waited upon Mr. Bowman, 
wished him a pleasant journey and safe 
return, and accompanied the compli- 
ments with a floral horseshoe. Mr. Bow- 
man intends to return in time for the 
Savannah race, in which he has two 
Clement-Bayards entered. 

Charles H. Bauer has resigned from 
the Studebaker Company to assume the 
sales management of the Austin Auto- 
mobile Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., which concern's output o( six- 
cylinder cars will be greatly increased 
for the coming year. Mr. Bauer is well 
known to the automobile trade, having 
been connected with the Electric Vehicle 
Company, Hartford, Conn., previous to 
his Studebaker connection. 

J. J. Mann, managing director of the 
Societe Anonyme des Automobiles 
Delaunay-Belleville, of Paris, has just 
arrived in this country for the purpose 
of making American arrangements for 
his company. Mr. Mann formerly had 
Hotchkiss connections and is well known 
on this side. 

Charles C. Craig, sales manager of the 
Model Automobile Company, Peru, Ind., 
maker of the Great Western cars, is on 
an Eastern trip in the interest of the com- 
pany's 1909 product, which will be equipped 
with four-cylinder motors. 

Claude H. Pratt, who has been the 
Fisk representative for Ohio and West 
Virginia for some time, is now manager of 
the Cleveland branch, succeeding C. H 
Gage, who has accepted a position at the 
factory. 

IMPORTANT CLEVELAND DEAL. 

Cleveland, Oct. 26.— The local field is 
about to see one of the greatest changes 
of recent years, for, following the an- 
nouncement of the Studebaker-Garford 
combine, comes word that the Metropolitan 
Motor Car Company, local Pierce and 
Knox agents, has been absorbed by the 
Studebaker-Garford combine. This change, 
which has been under consideration lor 
some time, involves the taking over of the 
garage of the Metropolitan Motor Ur 
Company on East Nineteenth street, near 
Euclid avenue, by the new combination un- 
der the management of A. R. Davis, secre- 
tary of the Garford company. The entire 
garage will be changed to meet the ne» 
conditions. „ tll „ 

The new concern will also sell tne 
E-M-F, as well as the Studebaker eledr c 
(both pleasure and commercial vehicles;. 
In addition the entire garage and repan 
shop service of the Metropolitan will » 
continued, so that there will be '° ur ° e 
partments in the new concern. A. £• r0 -• 
well known to the trade, will continue as 
superintendent of the garage. 

In addition to his local business, 
Davis will also have a great deal ot su 
territory to cover, and he has selecteaj 
seph D. Porter, formerly New York ma" 
ager of the Wayne, to look after the ou 
side interests for him. Porter will ™ 
charge of all outside territory for " 
Studebaker-Garford, Studebaker Wect ■ 
and E-M-F, working under the g^"" 
direction of Mr. Davis. 
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ilLADELPHIA, Nov. 2. — That Eastern automobile classic, 
the Brazier Cup contest, that in antiquity, if not in im- 
tance, exceeds even the Venderbilt Cup race, was decided on 
urday last over a 65-mile course which gave the contestants 
beral variety of road conditions and an opportunity of exhibit- 
judgment as to pace. The field was a small one — only nine 
ters — but the affair was carried out with a minuteness of 
il that reflected great credit on the officials. Gustavus B. 
cher, in a Packard runabout, who won the 1905 contest, re- 
ed on Saturday and was adjudged the winner, his penalties 
g the lowest — 17 min.' 30 sec. 

ie contest committee of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia 
d the affair a "legal speed limit run," and when it is re- 
lbered that the route lay through two score villages, towns, 
townships, with a bewildering variety of speed ordinances to 
llect and adhere to, it is not to be wondered at that a 
1 score was a rara avis. To assist the contestants, the com- 
le allowed them not only to carry watches and speedometers, 
supplied each of them with a speed chart as a partial guide, 
chart divided the route into thirteen sections, in each of 
h the average legal speed limit was set forth. Open country 
utted of a 20-mi!e speed, and but two short sections of the 



thirteen allowed of that limit. It was amusing to see each con- 
testant and his assistant, watches and cards in hand, keeping tabs 
on mileage and speed in an effort to land the cup. That the 
winner was nearly 18 minutes shy of the actual figures as decided 
upon by the committee, is an indication that judgment of speed 
among automobilists generally is not a common commodity. 

In arriving at their decisions, the judges used the times re- 
corded by watches at three blind controls, which must have been 
well secreted, for the press bunch in Wayne Davis' big Matheson 
could see nary a hide or hair of them, although they kept a sharp 
lookout. Cars that arrived at these secret controls and at the 
finish ahead of or behind their allotted times were penalized in 
minutes and seconds, and the sum total of these derelictions 
furnished the final scores upon which the decisions were ar- 
rived at. A good mathematician was as useful as a judge of speed. 

Confetti was scattered at each turn and where speed limits 
changed, but in many instances the 35-mile northwest gale, which 
prevailed throughout, blew most of the markers into the next 
county, and it required veritable Sherlock Holmes work to decry 
among the dead leaves at the side of the road a telltale bit of 
the paper which rude Boreas had somehow overlooked. Many 
ptrayefl from the route in consequence, which probably will ac- 
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•ount for any delays in arriving at the controls and finish. Most were eligible to compete, and owners were drivers in every in- 

Tt< ^t£ZZlr, wefe imposed for early arrival, for stance. The following summary wtll explain matters: 
whenever a contestant went astray he immediately "beat it" and Car. ST^ftcn^r »-io"m l«PE M 

usually more than made up the delay. An idea of the moderate- P 8 ,^™;;;;;;;;::^. p. Bailev.. 9 - :18A.m'. liojioop'.M. 18.M 

ness of the pace may be had from the fact that the big press car, Pennsylvania c. ^AbboU. . . . . 9:14 A.M. \MMFJL *M 

which started absolutely last and stopped several times en route IS™:" -""Horace Allen ?:»J A - M - }:8|:|2 ^M - 52*00 

to allow the benumbed pressmen to thaw out their frozen bear- ^f^ f ^;yJi h tl> A^uV.V. Imam, immpm. u 7U0 

ings, reached the head of the line at the 40-mile point It is to ^klin John B Curtis. . . A.M. Did not finish. 

be feared, however, that Pilot Davis, who was at the wheel, and Autocar. n..*»»,™. h» 

who was untrammeled by schedules, may have ignored in one or This was the sixth ^^.^^iJ^SrSjT 
two instances the speed ordinances of the villages and townships, ing won the first Dec. S, I9°3 C • H G.Hett e t he ^ ond - - £ 

despite the fact that almost the entire route lay through the "trap 1904; Gustavus B. Fletcher the third, Oct. 7, 19OS . G orge L 

country." Nothing could be seen from the press car. Mayer the fourth, Oct. 30, 1906; and Alan Wood, 3d, the fifth, 

None but members of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia November 2, 1907. 



FOREIGN DRIVERS ARRIVING FOR THE GRAND PRIZE 



AMERICA seems now to be assured of representation in 
the Grand Prize race at Savannah on Thanksgiving Day, 
at least equal to that of Germany and France. At practically 
the eleventh hour three entries were made that will fill the gap 
caused by that number of withdrawals and give to the United 
States a team of five cars. The nomination of the Chadwick 
that distinguished itself during the middle stages of the Vander- 
bilt Cup race, with Willie Haupt for its driver, was made almost 
immediately following the Long Island contest. On Monday, the 
day set for the closing of the Savannah entries, a Simplex and a 
National were added to the list 

The Simplex is nominated by Charles A. Singer. It is the 
same car that won the Brighton Beach 24-hour race on October 
2-3, scoring 1,177 miles, a new record. Joseph M. Seymour, who 
drove a Simplex in the Briarcliff race, is named as its pilot. 

The National that has been nominated is a six-cylinder car of 
60-horsepower. The National holds the world's 24-hour record 
for continuous running, having made 1,095 miles on the dirt 
track at Indianapolis, November 17, 1905. Since then every 24- 
hour race has had stoppages for "repairing" the track. 

The announcement of the withdrawal of the Matheson and 
Locomotive cars has been made and an official statement issued 
that the B.L.M. would not start. 

"We entered the Vanderbilt race without adequate prepara- 
tion," said C. W. Matheson, president of the Matheson Auto- 
mobile Company, "and have no intention of repeating our mistake 
at Savannah. The factory is too busy getting out our 1909 cars 
to be able to tinker further with our racing machine. It will, 
however, be thoroughly prepared and tuned up next Spring and 
will be a contender in all the big events of the 1909 season." 

On Monday, the date set for the closing of the Grand Prize 
entries, four countries had made entry of teams — America, Ger- 
many, France and Italy. The last-named had nominated six 
cars, the others five each. The A. C. A. contest committee had 
no further entries in anticipation. The list was as follows : 
FRANCE. 

Clement-Bayard Luclen Hautvest 

Clement- Bayard Victor Riga) 

Lorraine -Dietrich Arthur Duray 

Renault Francois Szisz 

Renault Lewis Strang 

ITALY. 

Flat Louis Wagner 

Flat. Felice Nazarro 

Flat Ralph de Palma 

ftala Henri Fournler 

Itala Alexander Cagno 

Itala Giovanni Piacenza 

GERMANY. 

Benz Victor Hemery 

Benz Rene Hanriot 

Benz Fritz Erie 

Mercedes Poegge 

Mercedes Salzer 

AMERICA. 

Acme Cyrus Patechke 

Lozler Harry Mlchener 

Simplex J. M. Seymour 

National Emlle Strieker 

Chadwick „,,.,.WHu> Houpt 



Up to Saturday seven of the European drivers had arrived. 
Alexander Cagno and Giovanni Piacenza, who will drive Italas, 
came in on the Koenigen Louise on Thursday. La Lorraine, 
which arrived on Saturday, brought Felice Nazarro and Louis 
Wagner, of the Fiat; Lucien Hautvest and Francois Szisz, of the 
Clement-Bayard, and Arthur Duray, of the Lorraine-Dietrich 
team. It is expected that before the week closes all of these driv- 
ers will be installed at their training quarters on the Savannah 
course. Of the seven arrivals, four have been winners of classic 
international races. 

An invitation was extended to William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., who 
has been referee at all the international races in this country, by 
the A. C. A. contest committee to serve in the same capacity at 
Savannah. Mr. Vanderbilt declined, pleading poor health and 
business as an excuse. 

Paul LaCroix and Sidney B. Bowman, representing respectively 
the Renault and Clement-Bayard in this country, sailed for Europe 
last week, but will return in time for the Savannah races. 

The date set for the closing of nominations for the light car 
race, which will be run on Wednesday, November 25, was Mon- 
day. That day 19 entries had been made as follows : 



Driver. 



Juhaz 
Robertson 



Inches 

Car. Cyl. Bore. Stroke. Weight. 

Maxwell 2 4 4 1,100 C. W. Kelsey 

Maxwell 2 4 1-2 4 1,150 

Maxwell 2 6 5 1,700 

Maxwell 2 5 5 1.700 

American Aristocrat „ „ M . nv ille 

Ca 2 me C ?. C n e) (Air-cooied): 5 If-* lit ' f 

Chalmers- Detroit 4 3 3-4 4 1-2 1,600 Befgdoll 

Chalmers-Detroit 4 3 3-4 4 1-2 1,600 Burns 

Oldsmoblle 4 3 3-4 3 3-4 1,700 

Oldsmoblle 4 3 3-4 3 3-4 1,700 

Oldsmoblle 4 3 3-4 3 3-4 1,700 

Bulck 4 3 3-4 3 3-4 1,560 Easter 

Buck 4 3 3-4 3 3-4 1,560 Jefters 

Bulck 4 3 3-4 3 3-4 1,560 geame 

Bulck. :...:.:...::. 4 3 3-4 3 3-4 1,560 Bunnan 

Lancia 4 3.74 4 1,100 HiMard 

Isotta Fraschlnl 4 2.44 3.60 1.600 Lytle 

S. P. 0 4 3.70 3.70 

Greoolre 4 3 2-10 5 2-10 

Among the last cars to arrive for the light car race will be the 
Lancia and the S. P. O. Signor Lancia was given short nonce, 
but cabled he would be able to get through a car in time. 

In addition to the City of Savannah, which the Automobile 
Club of America has chartered outright, the club has reserved 
the cabin space in the City of Columbus, which will also sail tn 
Saturday before the race. The promoters of special trains on tn 
Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line, which will ai 
serve as hotels during the races, already report large reservation . 
A Western Hotel Train for Savannah. 

Cleveland, Nov. 3.— If present plans are successful, a specia 
train will leave this city for the Savannah races. Plans are being 
laid to secure at least three Pullman loads, and in case this 
successful baggage and dining cars will be added. The par 
will live in the train the entire six days of the trip. F resl 
Bonnell of the local club is in charge of the movement 
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Ferries of This Sort Are to Be Seen Frequently Throughout the South. 



A ANY readers of The Automobile will remember the series 

I of articles which I wrote last Winter describing my tour 
>m New York to Savannah. It will be recalled that the route 
lich I covered at that time was by no means the most direct, 
t led eastward over the National Highway to Columbus, O., 
i then southward by way of Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville, 
ishville, Huntsville, and Chattanooga to Atlanta, and thence 
way of Macon and Statesboro to Savannah. My idea at that 
le was not to travel by the shortest route, but by that which 
ered the most interesting sights and scenes. Furthermore, 
a tour which I made two years ago, I traveled via Philadel- 
ia and Gettysburg to Hagerstown, and then down the Shenan- 
ah Valley by way of Winchester and Staunton to Roanoke, 
u It recently occurred to me that, if I could map out a de- 
able route between Atlanta and Roanoke, I would then be 
e to supply my fellow tourists with complete data for touring 
a direct route between New York and Savannah. 

Through the courtesy of Thomas A. Edison, who two years 
3 spent several weeks in touring through the Carolinas in his 
0 White Steamers, I obtained considerable information re- 
rding the roads in these two States, and, equipped with this 
a, I last week set out from Atlanta to drive to Roanoke and 
is cover the "missing link" between New York City and 
/annah. 

ieorgia roads are bad — unpardonably so — except in those few 
nties in which the large cities are located. If I may digress 
a moment, I would like to point out a recent happening in 
t State which points toward a rapid improvement of its 
hways. There had grown up in 
irgia what is known as the 
avict lease" system, whereby the 
victs were leased to "convict 
<ers" at a nominal sum by the 
xal counties. The brokers, in 
i, leased out the convicts to the 
ers of mines, brick-yards, and 
ber-camps. who worked the con- 
) "to the limit." As a result, a 

II number of very influential 

ens and office-holders benefited 

tly by the system, and the con- 

1 were never sent out to work 

le roads, except in three or four 

ties. The abuses of the "con- 
lease" system became so pro- 
iced that a vigorous campaign 

1st it was started a few months 

iy an influential newspaper, the 

ita Georgian. As a result of 
campaign, which opened the 
of the people of the State to 
liquities of the system, the gov- 
' convened the legislature in 

session and the "convict lease" 
in was annihilated by statute. 




Just a Touch of Southern Color. 



Therefore, there is now nothing for the convicts to do 
but to work on the roads. If one county cannot use all of 
its own convicts on its own roads, it must lend them to any 
other county which applies for them. Thus it happens that an 
impetus has been given to the good roads movement in Georgia, 
the importance of which cannot be overestimated. 

The good highways in quantity, however, are yet to be built, 
and on that drizzly October day when we set out from Atlanta 
we found it necessary to put the tire chains on the wheels of our 
White Steamer to prevent skidding off the slippery clay roads. 
The roads are not all of clay. There are many miles of sandy 
roads with deep ruts made by the farmers' wagons, all of which 
travel in one track. This is the time of year when the cotton 
crop is being marketed, with the result that we met countless 
teams on the road. In many instances, meeting a team meant 
that we had to stop and lead the horses or mules by our car, 
or, perhaps, wait until the driver could turn into some cross- 
road or "take to the tall timbers." Under such conditions, the 
progress of the tourist is necessarily rather slow. 

Our route led by way of Lawrenceville, Winder, Jefferson, and 
Royston to Hartwell. Six miles beyond the latter town we 
crossed Brown's Ferry across the Savannah river into South 
Carolina. By an ingenious arrangement the current of the river 
operates the ferry. A cable is stretched from shore to shore, 
well above the level of the river, and the ferry-boat is con- 
nected by two chains to sheaves which run on the cable. By alter- 
ing the relative length of the two chains, the angle of the ferry- 
boat to the stream is changed so that the current moves the boat 
in either direction which may be 
desired by the man in charge. 

I might say here that in our en- 
tire journey from Atlanta to Roa- 
noke, a distance of 490 miles, we 
had hardly one hundred yards at a 
time of level country. We were 
always going either uphill or down- 
hill. In Georgia, the grades are 
sometimes very steep— dangerously 
so, it seems, as one guides his car 
down a winding road with a surface 
of wet clay and a deep ditch at 
either side. But as soon as we 
crossed into South Carolina we 
noted that the roads had been laid 
out much more carefully. The road 
surface was not much better than 
we found in Georgia, but the gradi- 
ents were very much less. 

Anderson was the first important 
town we passed through in South 
Carolina, and next we reached 
Greenville, a hustling city located 
167 miles from Atlanta. As far as 
Greenville we had been cutting 
"cross country," in the sense that we 
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Odd Landmark Dividing Winston and Salem. 




Convicts Smoothing the Way for a White Steamer. 




Typical North Carolina Macadam Road. 




In the Tobacco Market at Winston-Salem. 



had not followed any line of railroad. At Greenville, we struck 
the main line of the Southern Railroad, and for the next 150 
miles, or as far as Salisbury, N. C, we were seldom very far 
from the main line of this road. 

All the way from Atlanta we had been in a cotton country— 
in fact, we had seen little else being raised. The farmers' 
wagons we had seen were all loaded with cotton or with cotton 
seed— the cotton being taken in bulk to the gins and then in 
bales to the towns for shipment. Starting about at Greenville, 
we noted a new phase of the cotton industry, namely, the cotton 
being made into cloth at the point of production, instead of 
being shipped to Fall River or to Manchester. We began to 
realize what is meant by the "New South." It means that in 
every town along the railroad great cotton mills have been built 
within the last few years, which compare in size with those of 
New England and excel them as regards up-to-date equipment. 
It means that vast electrical power plants have been built to 
utilize the great natural water powers of the State. The cur- 
rent is used primarily to turn the spindles in the cotton mills, 
but, incidentally, to bring electrical illumination into almost every 
home in the towns. It means that beside cotton pickers, the 
South needs masons and electricians and artisans of every kind, 
and that it is drawing the enterprising and the ambitious from 
every section of the country. 

On we go, through the cotton fields, past the cotton mills, 
through Spartansburg and Gafney and Blacksburg, and then we 
cross the State line into North Carolina near the town of 
Grover. Next we pass through Bessemer City, Gastonia, and 
Belmont, and then — mirabiledictu—we are on a macadam road I 
For the first time since we left Atlanta, the hand of our speedom- 
eter passed the "30" mark— and keeps going. We slow down 
again when we meet the chain-gang, busily engaged with stone- 
crusher and steam-roller building more macadam, leading to 
the ferry, where another of those "automatic" affairs takes us 
across the Catawba river. We are back on the macadam, and 
in a jiffy we have covered eleven miles, which takes us into 
the center of Charlotte, 284 miles from Atlanta. 

How South Carolina Came to Have Roads. 
Here we took on as guide, O. L. Barringer, the original 
good roads man of South Carolina. He told enthusiastically of 
the progress of the good roads movement in the neighborhood of 
Charlotte. It seems that some years ago a group of enthusiasts 
induced the county to build a few miles of macadam road. 
The farmers along this stretch immediately learned, rather to 
their own astonishment, that their farm land was worth $10 
an acre more than before. Other farmers heard about this, and 
they wanted a macadam road built past their farms. When a 
good roads movement progresses so that the farmers become 
actively interested in the cause, the automobilists need no longer 
worry very much about the matter. In that section of North 
Carolina the good roads movement is progressing famously, 
as we could see for ourselves. We drove from Charlotte to 
Salisbury, a distance of 46 miles, in a little over two hours 
The road was not all of macadam, but where the steam-roller 
and the chain-gang had not yet done their work, we saw piles 
of stone at the side of the road, betokening that the good work 
would shortly be accomplished. 

The macadam road lasted for a few miles north of Salisbury, 
and then we came once more to a section where the roads are 
as yet left to take care of themselves. Gradually we were getting 
out of the cotton belt and coining into the tobacco-raising country. 
The tobacco crop had all been harvested, and the farmers were 
engaged in taking it to market in their queer boat-shaped wagons, 
which are characteristic of that section. 

Forty miles beyond Salisbury we came to the quaint town of 
Winston-Salem, famed as a tobacco market. Tobacco wagons 
by the hundreds lined the streets waiting to discharge their 
fragrant cargoes at the warehouses. We were told that over 
half a million pounds of tobacco were brought in by the farmers 
on the day that we passed through the town. Leaving Winston- 
Salem, we had a stretch of 12 miles of flawless macadam road 
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Kernersville, the last we were to see on our trip. From 
:rnersville we turned due north and traversed a fair dirt 
id through Oak Ridge and Stokesdale to Madison. From 
s point on we had rather poor going. 

Thirteen miles north of Madison we crossed the State line 

0 Virginia, and during the rest of our journey the roads were 
ite as bad as in the State of Georgia. We followed a single- 
ick railroad due north as far as Martinsville. Up to this 
int we had been traveling on the eastern side of the Blue Ridge 
rantains, which run practically parallel with the coast. The 
;k which now lay before us was to cross this range into the 
enandoah Valley. The road across the mountains would prob- 
ly be reasonably good in dry weather, but it was raining 
len we made the trip, with the result that the going was very 
avy and so slippery that we could not make any progress 
latever without tire chains. How many times has the thought 
curred to me (as it must have to many other tourists) that 
: makers of accessories have not kept pace with the car makers I 

1 many a long, hard tour my steam car has carried me through 
thout any attention other than filling the oiler, the grease 
ps, the water tank, and the gasoline tank. But how many 
les have I stopped to fuss with one accessory or another. 




NEWTORtw SAVANNAH 

TMEWMBTE COMPANY 



For Miles Only Crop Raised Is Cotton. 

open air, the question as to whether the beds are soft or not is 
entirely academic and not of vital importance. 

The accompanying map will show what I regard as the most 
practical route between New York and Savannah. I have per- 
sonally driven over every foot of this route, and, therefore, am 
able to give below exact mileages of the distances between the 
different towns that dot the course at intervals: 




* a ** **** 

* > - 



ad the weather been clear, our journey across the mountains 
Id undoubtedly have been the scenic feature of the entire 
, as the foliage of the trees bore a most gorgeous autumnal 
ring. As it was, with the rain coming down in torrents and 
tire chains giving us constant trouble, it was with a great 
ng of relief that we brought our journey to a close in front of 
lotel in Roanoke. 

dry weather, a good amply powered touring car should be 
to average about 150 miles a day for the entire journey, 
liny weather, I do not believe that there are many tourists 
would average more than 75 miles a day south of Roanoke, 
nld advise those who are planning to drive from New York 
ivannah that they start at least two weeks prior to the time 
e races, so that they may have ample time if they encounter 
weather. I would further advise no one to start on his 
»ithout taking at least four sets of tire chains for the rear 
s. As I have indicated above, progress over a wet clay 
is practically impossible without tire chains. As regards 
accommodations, one may fare very well along the route, 
pust, of course, not expect luxurious accommodations, but 
iy be quite sure that in any town of any size he need not 
bed hungry, and if one has been driving all day in the 



A Cotton Gin at Every Important Crossroad. 

New York to Philadelphia 108 

Philadelphia to Gettysburg 120 

Gettysburg to Hagerstown 114 

Hagerstown to Winchester 6S 

Winchester to Staunton 98 

Staunton to Roanoke 88 

Roanoke to Winston-Salem 121 

Winston-Salem to Charlotte 86 

Charlotte to Anderson 148 

Anderson to Atlanta 136 

Atlanta to Macon 102 

Macon to Savannah 188 

Total 1,874 




Cotton Mill* Are Numerous In "New South. 
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WHAT THE WORLD'S ROADS CONGRESS DEDUCTED 



By W. F. BRADLEY. 




Why Autolsts Are Numerous In France. 



JARIS, Oct. 20.— Europe's four- 
teen principal states possess 
proximately 1,000,000 miles of 
lade road, estimated to be worth" 
5,000,000,000, and to have cost iri 
pkeep $160,000,000. France alone 
as 500,000 miles of highway fit' 
or fast traffic, exclusive of a mass 
f roads good for light traffic. 
With the advent of the railroad the 
ighways of Europe were robbed of 
heir heavy traffic; in France they 
fere well kept, but unused, or at 
ny rate unused for the purpose 
or which they had been created. 
Then, instead of means of com- 
nunication they became play- 
'rounds for the children in the 

leighborhood of villages, they became an extension of the farm- 
rard, where cattle, fowls and pigs could stray about without fear 
>f being molested. 

When the automobile came into existence ten years ago the 
few hardy sportsmen who traveled round the country on their 
loisy machines had a perfect set of highways which they shared 
»ith nobody. Suddenly the authorities awoke to the fact that the 
mtomobile was skimming over these smooth military-made roads, 
that they were in such numbers that the surface, once perfect, 
was rapidly being deteriorated, and that France was in serious 
danger of losing her proud possession of 500,000 miles of sand- 
papered highways. 

Minister of Public Works Barthou looked the facts squarely 
in the face, recognized that new systems must be adopted for 
new methods, and decided to call together an international 
congress uniting representatives of all nations, and experts from 
all countries. The response was an assembly of 2,500 members, 
speaking 29 different languages, and officially representing 28 
different governments. 

For ten days the twenty-five hundred have deliberated on the 
future of the roads, have studied the exhibition collected from 
all quarters of the globe, have visited and compared every 
example of experimental road work within forty miles of Paris, 
and have made copious notes. 

Roads Unsuited for Fast Mechanical Traction. 
It is admitted, as a starting point, that the automobile, more 
as a result of its speed and its numbers than because of its 
own special construction, is destroying the roads. To put it more 
equitably, the roads, as at present constructed, are unsuitable 
for heavy and fast mechanical traction. L. W. Page, director of 
the United States office of Public Roads, went into this subject 
in one of the 102 papers presented, declaring that the damage was 
done by the tractive force or shear exerted by the driving wheels 
of motor vehicles. 

"At high speeds," he declared, "there is a considerable amount 
of slip, as is proved by connecting both front and rear wheels 
with separate speedometers. This slip undoubtedly increases 
the amount of finely divided material of the road surface thrown 
into the air. The broken stone road surface has little power to 
resist a shearing stress, consequently the fine material of which 
it is composed is carried into the air, subjected to the air 
currents caused by the body of the car, and subsequently to the 
wind." 

Several other delegates who treated the same subject explained 
that on paved surfaces the effect of rubber tired wheels was 
practically nil. The case of the Avenue des Champs Elysees 
reserved entirely to automobiles, was given as an example of the 
small amount of damage, the only effect of the rubber tires being 
to polish the wood blocks smoother. Granite or other hard 



stone pavement, if laid on a solid 
foundation, hardly suffered at all 
from automobile traffic The 
binder between granite blocks 
might be sucked out by the action 
of the pneumatic tires, but this 
could easily be remedied by the use 
of more suitable material. Chains 
and all anti-skid devices came in 
for criticism as road destroyers on 
powerful cars driven at high 
speeds, one English road builder 
going to the extent of proposing 
fine or imprisonment for all who 
used them. It was quickly pointed 
out, however, that under a make- 
shift system it was often necessary 
to use non-slipping devices, though 
they might be injurious, which would be unnecessary under 
scientific methods of road construction. 

Robert Philipps, consulting surveyor of the Gloucester County 
Council, was of opinion that rubber tired vehicles did not require 
a very strong road, but they must have a smooth surface, the 
effect of pneumatic tires jumping from ridge to ridge being to 
file or grind the upper surface of the metal, suck out the binding 
material and lessen the road. Below twenty miles an hour 
there was little damage; above twenty miles an hour the ertect 
was serious. Beyond what was due to speed, little damage was 
done by either solid rubber or pneumatic tires. 

Ideal Road Varied from Point of View. 
The ideal road varied according to the point of view f the 
expert, influenced by the conditions under which he had been 
trained. Smooth granite paving was frequently advocated where 
traffic was heavy, either for cities or for main country roads. 
Made brick pavings, and various types of asphalts also founa 
adherents though asphalt was not usually recommended except 
where traffic was of a lighter nature. "Nothing but granite sets 
would withstand the constant effort of traffic," declared several 
of the English experts, supplementing the statement, however, 
with the remark that the granite must be properly laid on a 
foundation of cement. , 
"A smooth basaltic or granite macadam road is the ideal to 
rubber-tired automobiles," declared Robert Philipps, one of the 
English delegates. "For both horse and motor traffic it was 
necessary that the cross section should be as flat as possible, 
to prevent side slip; this kind of road was not at all detrimental 
to horse traffic, though rather difficult of drainage. All curves 
should have a radius sufficient to enable approaching vehic e 
to be seen around the curve. All roads joining at right angles 
should be trumpet mouthed at their junction." 

The excessive crown of roads was in the opinion ot »■ 
Moissenet, chief of roads and bridges at Montauban, one of tn 
causes of unnecessarily rapid deterioration. , 

In order to preserve pavements and roadways Engm« 
Caldagues, of the Paris roads and bridges department, insisted on 
the necessity for more and more proscribing the placing of gas, 
electric, and water mains under roadways. When a depar ur 
has to be made from this rule, the road department snow 
reserve to itself the care of replacing the roadway against rei 
bursement on a suitable tariff. 

Harder and better material was constantly insisted upon 
macadam roadways, in order that they might be able to res 
the effect of fast traffic. There should be increased cohesion J 
longer rolling, by the use of proper binders, and by f urfa °| " 
with tar. Tar roads, which have been very extensively ' 
perimented with in France, were not received with Ml fa 
by the congress. It was only after long discussion that a ™> 
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commital resolution was passed, in which the conference "re- 
commended paving for a remedy against dust where traffic was 
heavy and intense. Crude oils and deliquescent salts were a 
remedy against dust, but were only ephemeral in their results. 
The congress believed that tar was undoubtedly a remedy against 
dust, that in a certain measure it protected the roads against the 
destructive effect of automobiles." 

France is more interested in the building of tar roads than any 
other nation, having at the present time 1,400,000 metres of tar 
roads, compared with 550.000 square metres for England, and 
510,000 square metres in Germany. Dr. Guglielminetti, the 
president of the Anti-Dust League, was of opinion that if tarring 
could not replace asphalt or paving on roads of very heavy 
traffic, it gave excellent results on roads of moderate traffic, and 
especially where automobile traffic was very intense. The skin 
of tar prevented the pneumatic tire from sucking up the binding, 
and for this reason prevented the grinding down of the roadway. 
In Paris tar surface has increased from 21,000 square metres in 
1904 to 360,000 square metres in 1907. 

F. G. Carpenter, of the West Riding of Yorkshire, was of 
opinion that nothing was so effective as the use of tarwashing. 
The application of tar forms a waterproof sheeting over the 
surface of the road protecting it from the weather and thereby 
lengthening its life. The best result was obtained after a new 
sheeting of metal had been rolled in and allowed to dry, when 
the tar penetrated the surface much more deeply than on ap- 
plication to an old or partly worn surface. A lengthening of 
the life of the macadam of about 20 per cent was obtained by 
the use of tarwashing. 

Experiments with Tar-sprayed Surfaces. 

A feature of the different visits to Paris and the immediate 
suburbs was the opportunity for examining the latest experi- 
ments of macadam roads with various kinds of tar-sprayed sur- 
faces, and such methods of construction as Tarmac, Pitch- 
macadam, Aeberli and others, in which the material to be used is 
prepared and mixed with tar before being brought to the road 
under construction. As many of these processes were in an ex- 
perimental stage, the congress, while recognizing that the sup- 
pression of the dust nuisance was doubtless to be found in this 
direction, did not pronounce definitely in favor of any one 
system. The future will tell. 

Road signs were discussed 
entirely from the European 
standpoint, the points insisted 
upon being simplification and 
a reduction of the number 
of signs in use. Jacques 
Ballif, president of the Tour- 
ing Club of France, protested 
against unnecessary matter on 
the government sign posts, 
asking what use it was to be 
told on every post that the 
road was a departmental or 
national one. The omission of 
such matter would tend to 
simplicity. The president of 
the Touring Club of France 
agreed to abandon the word 
signs which are at present in 
use in favor of a system of 
wordless signs as used by the 
Association Generale Automo- 
bile. It was decided that four 
signs were all that were neces- 
sary : to indicate danger points, 
frequent turns, railroad cross- 
mgs, and dangerous cross 
roads. The A. G. A. signs, 
which were used in the last 




Vanderbilt Cup race are at present about twelve in number, 
the warning being given by a simple white diagram on a black 
ground, without any necessity for wording. Several thousand 
Touring Club of France signs have been put throughout 
France, and are still useful for slow traffic. For fast motor 
traffic they have considerably diminished in value, for it is gen- 
erally impossible to read them at speed, and they are placed 
too near the danger spot to be effective. 

Roads Exhibition Attracted Attention. 

Apart from the deliberative gatherings, a very extensive roads 
exhibition attracted much of the attention of the members of the 
congress and the general public. The exhibition united a vast 
amount of material connected with the building and maintenance 
of roads, and several useful comparative exhibits from city 
councils, road departments, etc. 

The city of Paris put forth an interesting comparative ex- 
hibition of its experiments in the adoption of mechanical sub- 
stitutes for horse traction in the street sweeping and watering 
department. The first mechanical sweeper and sprinkler was a 
steamer adopted in 1901, and still doing service. As its weight, 
however, is nearly eleven tons, its effect on roads is such that 
it cannot be considered a complete success. The second me- 
chanical sweeper was operated by a two-cylinder Aster gasoline 
motor, which gave excellent service and is still in use. Three 
years ago a larger sweeper and waterer was adopted, the motive 
power being a two-cylinder De Dion of 15-18 horsepower, driving 
the vehicle at 8 to 9 miles an hour. Except that the power was 
found to be rather low, this was considered very satisfactory. 
It had been decided to take out the two-cylinder motor and 
substitute a four-cylinder model of the same make. A Mors 
watering cart was shown for use on wide avenues where traffic 
was fast and intense. Its four-cylinder 24-horsepower engine 
gave a speed of 10 miles an hour, which was sufficiently fast 
to avoid interfering with traffic, and its sprinklers could cover 
a width of 70 feet at one watering. 

There were one or two cases of the conversion of horse-drawn 
sweepers to gasoline-driven machines, by the adoption of a front 
drive device, a two-cylinder gasoline engine transmitting power 
through longitudinal shafts and universal joints to the front 
road wheels. The rear portion of the machine was unaltered, 

the drum being revolved from 
chains on the road wheels, as 
in the old horse system. The 
experiment had been found 
more economical than the 
abandoning of horse material. 

Also in the city of Paris ex- 
hibit were several examples of 
portable single - cylinder De 
Dion gasoline engines mounted 
on a suitable stand and driv- 
ing a wood-block trimming 
machine. The outfit was natu- 
rally for use on the streets, 
and was used where no elec- 
tric mains were laid. Where 
electricity was obtainable it was 
preferable to use an electric 
motor link up to the mains. 

Among the private exhibits 
of the application of motor ve- 
hicles to road maintenance 
purposes were several mechan- 
ical sweepers, one of the most 
pleasing being fitted with a 
two-cylinder Renault engine 
carried forward and driving by 
propeller shaft an internal 
gear to the road wheels, the 
drum being operated by sep- 
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irate shaft and single chain. This idea attracted careful exam- 
nation, and proved to be a most interesting exhibit. 
Among the American delegates taking part in the congress 
rere: H. H. Cross, Chicago; Samuel C. Lancaster, Professor 
lighway Engineering, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Samuel Hill, president Washington Good Roads Association; 
I. H. Thomson, city engineer, Seattle, Wash.; E. L. Powers, 
mblisher Good Roads Magazine, New York; Harold Parker, 
hairman Massachusetts Highway Committee, Boston; Austin 



B. Fletcher, secretary Massachusetts Highway Committee, Bos- 
ton; Chandler Withington, chief engineer, Department of Fi- 
nance, New York City; Arthur W. Dean, state engineer, New 
Hampshire; Nelson P. Lewis, New York; G. L. Clarke, Boston; 
William S. Hogan, New York. 

Papers were presented by Ch. W. Ross, Newton, Mass. ; L. W. 
Page, U. S. Board of Public Roads; Col. Chas. S. Bromwell, 
Washington; Clifford Richardson, New York City; John A. 
Pettigrew, Boston, and Philip W. Henry, New York City. 



SECOND ROAD CONGRESS WILL BE HELD IN J910 



PARIS, Oct. 26.— The 2,250 members of the first International 
Road Congress have dispersed to their respective twenty- 
nine countries, leaving behind as a permanent record an interna- 
tional road office established in Paris, a mass of decisions regard- 
ing road building and maintenance for automobile traffic, and a 
resolution to meet again in Brussels for the second confabulation 
during the Belgian Exposition of 1910. At this second meeting 
the delegates will be the guests of the Belgian Government. 

Considerable value is attached by all the members, and espe- 
cially by the American delegation, to the formation of the per- 
manent association, controlled by an international commission, 
and having offices in Paris. It is this association, composed 
of two members per nation, and having as its temporary officers 
those who administered the present Congress, which will be 
responsible for the second gathering at Brussels. Its most im- 
portant work will be to collect information regarding experi- 
ments in road building, to organize and encourage chemical and 
mechanical experiments with tar and other road building mate- 
rial, and generally assist in the adaptation of highways to mod- 
ern conditions of locomotion. 

Conclusions of the Final Assembly.— These, after discus- 
sion in the sections, are somewhat voluminous, and are not lim- 
ited in their application. Dealing with the present road the con- 
gress found better material should be used, and that greater 
attention should be paid to foundations. A cement bed 4 to 6 
inches thick should be paid for all pavings, whether with large or 
small blocks. There should be a thin layer of sand between 
the foundation and the blocks. Experiments with tar or bitu- 
minous products incorporated into the road-making material were 
recommended, in order to arrive at some cheap and efficient 
method of carrying on this work. Paving with small stones 
having been reported to give excellent results as regards resist- 
ance and cheapness, it was recommended that they should be 
further tested with various kinds of traffic 

General Methods of Maintenance. — Complete resurfacing, 
in place of partial repairs, was recommended. Also the entire 
width of the roadway should be resurfaced at one operation 
wherever possible, the traffic being turned off into side roads 
while work was in progress. Hard and homogeneous road mate- 
rial only should be used, the binder should be suitable to the 
road, and moreover reduced to a minimum. Authority to lay 
water, gas, and electric mains under paved roads should only 
be granted in exceptional cases, and for want of any other 
practical solution. 

Anti-Dust Crusade. — Paving and other improved surfaces 
were recommended as a remedy for wear and tear, as well as to 
remove the dust nuisance. It was considered that oiling, the use 
of deliquescent salts, etc., were efficient as a dust remover, but 
their benefit was not of long duration, and their use could only 
be recommended for special occasions. Planting of trees along 
the roadside was recommended with a view to the suppression 
of dust. The official decision on surface tarring was that when 
well carried out it was undoubtedly an efficient remedy against 
dust and that to a certain extent it protected the roads against 
the destructive action of fast vehicles. Experiments in tar-made 
roads were not considered to be sufficiently advanced to allow 
of a decision. Experiments, however, should be encouraged. 



Future Roads. — That it should be well constructed of hard 
material, resisting and not slippery, was understood. In addition 
the future road should have a single track for all vehicles, with 
the exception of high-class avenues, and in no case should the 
width be less than 20 feet Camber should be as low as possible, 
compatible with efficient drainage. The radii of curves should 
be as great as possible, and in no case less than 164 feet, while 
the outside should be banked slightly. Nothing should be al- 
lowed which would obstruct the view at curves; intersecting 
roads should be visible and very wide; grade crossings should 
be avoided, or if this were impossible they should be properly 
announced both day and night. A narrow footpath on the inside 
of all curves was highly recommended, with a strict law against 
dumping road material on it. Though multiple track roads were 
not recommended, except in special cases, it was believed that 
cycle tracks and horse paths should be laid on the side of the 
road. The line of the road should be clearly defined by trees. 

Effect of New Modes of Locomotion on Roads. — The Con- 
gress being composed in majority of professional road-makers, 
with automobilists poorly represented, there was no attempt to 
minimize the damage done by mechanical vehicles. Fast vehicles 
were declared to disintegrate the road by scattering the binder, 
the damage being in proportion to the speed. Too harsh an ap- 
plication of brakes and rapid acceleration were responsible for 
injury, while changes of gear did damage, though in a smaller 
degree. Hardened metal-studded tires were condemned, smooth 
tires being recommended, or if really necessary, studs of soft 
metal. Chains, being unknown to Europe, were not discussed. 
Heavy commercial vehicles should have smooth rims except in 
special Cases and on certain roads. Heavy vehicles were declared 
to cause injury by depressions and ruts, and to avoid this the 
pressure per inch of tire should be as light as possible. A 
maximum of 825 pounds per square inch of tire, with diameters 
at present in vogue, was voted for. 

Road Signs. — A uniform system of marking distances for 
the entire country was recommended. Unnecessary matter on 
sign posts should be eliminated. There should be four road 
signs only, announcing danger spots on the road, sharp turn; 
ings, grade crossings, and dangerous cross roads. 

Road Services and Mechanical Transportation. — An aver- 
age speed of 11 and a maximum speed of 15'A miles an hour 
were recommended for all large passenger-carrying vehicles, om- 
nibuses, etc. The weight of the driving axle should be reduced 
to a strict minimum and in no case should exceed four tons. 
Heavy commercial vehicles were given an average speed of 0 
and a maximum speed of 9 miles an hour, with an axle weight 
of five tons, the weight per centimeter of width of tire not to 
exceed 150 kilos with wheels of existing diameter. 

It was the opinion of the congress that light railroads should 
be laid outside the bed of the road; wherever it was practically 
possible these lines should be on special tracks leaving a width 
of roadway of not less than 16 feet. When trolley car tracks 
had to be laid in the roadway they should be at the level of the 
surface, without projections or depressions, and without any 
change of profile, either transversely or longitudinally. The 
roadway should be such that a width of at least 8 feet would 
be provided clear of the portion on which the trolley cars mo- 
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ABOUT AUTOMOBILE SPRING SUSPENSIONS 

By THOS. J. FAY, P.esi B ent Society 0, Automobile Engineees. 



JHE reason for the adoption of springs will best be under- 
1 s ood if we take mto account a version of the law of the 
pphcaUon of orces. As, for illustration, if a "tup" is tripped 
and .t falls xo feet, provided it weighs 100 pounds, the energy of 
position of the tup will represent t.ooo foot pounds, and wh« it 
stnkes the energy will be expended, manifesting itself m Tea 
and other vibrations. It cannot be said that the effective force 




the^foinulS? Ha " eIllptlcal s P rln K. showing sections referred to In 

of the blow will be as 1,000 foot pounds, because the effectiveness 
of the impact of the tup will depend upon the distance in which 
the motion is arrested. If, for instance, the motion is arrested 
inside of a distance of one inch after initial contact, the blow 
will be equal to, say, unity. But if the blow is arrested within 
one-half inch after initial contact, the force of the blow will be 
doubled. But should the anvil give but a thousandth of an inch, 
he force of the blow will be equivalent to one thousand times 
the force as first put down. 

In this we have an illustration of the fact that it is not the 
weight of the body or the distance it migrates that goes to make 
the sum total of results; indeed, it is a question of the distance 
m which motion is arrested for the most part. Coming down to 
tae automobile, it is plain to be seen that the spring suspension 
ot a chassis frame and the superimposed body will be effective 
m proportion as the springs show capability, by way of arresting 
the motion within the distance said to be agreeable and at a 
periodicity of the pendulum action also said to be agreeable 




Fig. 2.— (b) Full elliptical spring. 

Obviously, then, there is no standard to go by, because what 
th ne man ^ agreeable, another may call something else. On 
e other hand, this question of what constitutes an agreeable 
otion can be put to some extent in dollars cost, since the an- 
imations of pleasurable riding will depend considerably upon 

hieh ™ - the aUt ° iSt haS '° pay for the P ,easure - If a car is 
com f"™' and the spring action is so terrible as not to 
mpare favorably with the spring action in comparatively low 

L- u unluck y aut °'St will consider the action dis- 

gr eawe, and justly so. If, on the other hand, a car is very 
with P ' purchaser hereof may be quite well satisfied 
a very inferior spring performance. He may, for that 
dim mI 8et a " that he pays for - Under these conditions, it is 
susn t0 appreciate wfa at should constitute the standard spring 
nninfT" m the point of view of resuIt - rat her than the 
P°mt of view of the manner of suspension. 

some types of springs do the work, affording better results 



than do others, it would seem as if the springs of the inferior 
results should be eliminated. On the other hand some types of 
springs work well on certain classes of cars and are-valueless in 
other cases. This being so, it does not follow that all springs 
should be of the same type and all cars should be swung in the 
same way. 

Several Types of Springs. 

In relation to this matter it might be thought the types could 
be arranged after some fashion logical. On second thought it is 
to conclude there is no logic in this connection, because the 
several types of springs were used from time to time on all the 
types of cars extant. It will not seem out of place, therefore to 
enumerate the types of springs largely as they appear on cars at 
the present time. They may be set down as follows : 

(a) Half elliptical; (b) full elliptical; (c) full elliptical one 
end scroll; (d) full elliptical, both ends scroll; (e) three-quarter 
elliptical; (f) three-quarter elliptical, one end scroll; (g) three- 
quarter elliptical, riveted end; (h) platform; (i) concord; 
(j) helical. 

Each of these types of springs are shown in the illustrations, 
and each of them will be found in cars, unless it is a fact that the 




Fig. 3.— (c) Full elliptical spring— half scroll spring. 



helical spring is no longer used as a direct suspension, nor has it 
ever been to any great extent, although it is well represented in 
the shock absorbers of the day. 

Considering laminated plate springs, since they are all modifi- 
cations, they can all be resolved through the use of a single 
formula by a step to step process. Such a formula, for illustra- 
tion, might be as follows : 

W S k 



N: 



b f 



in which: 

S = span in inches (see Fig. 1) ; 

b = breadth of plates in inches ; 

t = thickness of plates in 1-16 inch units ; 

W = load in tons (2,240 pounds) ; 

N = number of plates ; 

k = a figure of convenience = 11 in ordinary work = 15 m the 
best automobile practice, and can have values between 11 and 15 
as the exigencies of the service may indicate. 




Fig. 4.— (d) Full elliptical spring— both ends scroll. 

In laminated springs, ribbed cross sections are more rigid and 
much used in commercial vehicles, also in connection with pleas- 
ure automobiles abroad, otherwise, the plates art usually with 
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Fig. 5.— (e) (g) Illustrating a three-quarter elliptical spring. 

round edges, but are not flat, as may be generally supposed. 
They are concave, and the difference of the thickness at the cen- 
ter is about equal to 1 B. W. G. thickness. Such plates are used 
in sizes as follows: 

B. W. G. Nos. Thickness in inches. 

0 34 

1 30 

2 .284 

3 250 

4 • 238 

5 22 

In automobile work there are few, if any, examples of springs 
in which the thickness of plates will be found, to be thinner than 
No. s, or thicke than No. o, B. W. G. 

In some cases the plates are quite rectangular in section, the 
edges being flat, with a slight radii at the corners. In other cases 
the spring leaves are ribbed, illustrations of which will be found 
elsewhere in this article. There is one other point, as shown in 
Fig. 7, which takes into account the contours of the ends of the 
short plates. It is believed by some spring makers, and the 
author has a superstition or two in relation to the same matter, 
that the behavior of a spring is effected by the shape or contour 
of the ends of the short leaves or plates. At all events, the short 
plates should be tapered down toward their ends, and if a supple 
spring is the aim of the designer it might even be well to ter- 
minate the ends of the short leaves in what is designated as the 
"French" contour. This contour looks very well in the finished 
product and possesses the advantage of more gradually bringing 
the shorter leaves to the support of those of greater length. 
' While this question of suppleness of springs, which might 
otherwise be termed easy riding qualities, is on the tapis, it will 
not be out of place to discuss some of the means by which easy 
riding qualities may be arrived at. In the first instance it is 
passing strange that the designers of some cars should expect 
any one to furnish springs such as would afford easy riding 
qualities. Take, for illustration, a limousine of the most ap- 
proved artistic appearance, let us say of aluminum, and at a cost 
of $2,000. If the aluminum is backed by plaster of paris and a 
goodly showing of hardwood, by way of a framing, and if this 
limousine is hoisted by means of a traveling crane (suggested 
because of its weight) onto the chassis of a car in which the 
center of gravity might be high, not taking into account the 
effect of the body, as above described, the work the springs 




Flfl. 6. — (h) Characteristic platform type of spring. 



would have to do can scarcely be regarded as coming within the 
province of springs. 

The conditions are not all included, because it is just such a 
body and just the car described that will have a water tank on 
the deck of the limousine and perhaps two or three tire cases and 
other paraphernalia. The "top hamper" will, therefore, mount 
up to figures quite beyond the "top hamper" that should obtain, 
even under more favorable conditions. There are no springs, 
either by way of types, or in the matter of design, that will afford 
easy riding qualities under the conditions as above illustrated. 
Indeed, it may be fortunate, but it is a fact, too, that there are no 
tires that will sustain under such conditions, and so we may say, 
if the spring problem is severe, the tire problem becomes im- 
possible. 

In spring making there are matters to be considered as fol- 
lows: (a) the materials of which the springs should be made; 
(b) the facilities for use in fashioning the spring plates ; (c) the 
facilities for use in heat-treating the spring plates; (d) the 
design of the springs with a view to the work to be done; (e) the 
manner in which the springs shall be tested. As respects the 
materials, enough is to say they will be given separate space 
hereafter. When it comes to the question of the facilities for 
use, in fashioning the spring plates, it will be easier to state what 
should not be done rather than to elaborate upon the other phase 
of the question. At all events, the material comes in mill lengths, 
and the leaves or plates have to be cut from this material, so 
that the first thing to consider is whether or not the texture of 
the material is altered by the shearing process used in cutting 
the spring plates from the lengths as they come from the mill. 
The author is of the opinion that the texture of the material is 





Flfl. 7. — Four customary types of end trimmings. 

altered for perhaps a full half inch back from the point of 
shear, and so it would seem that the lengths as cut from the 
mill lengths to make the leaves should be somewhat longer than 
will be required in the actual finished product. 

The next question to be taken into account is that involving 
the thickness of the leaves in a given spring. Shall all leaves be 
of one thickness, or shall we have all of one thickness, excepting 
the main leaf, which might be of a greater thickness, or shall all 
the leaves be of a different thickness? The spring maker will 
have his say, because he sells the springs by the pound and 
because the more plates he has to handle per pound the more 
work he will have to do per dollar. If the spring maker fixes the 
pound price first he will then be inclined to fix upon the least 
possible number of leaves for the spring, thus giving him the 
maximum weight for the minimum cost, hence increasing his 
profit at a previously fixed price. 

It is not intended to say that spring makers deliberately start 
out with the idea of skinning, but it is believed that they may 
beguile themselves into thinking that the less the number of 
plates in a given spring the less the chance of breakage for that 
reason alone. Of course, they know that for a given camber, the 
thicker the leaf the greater will be the extreme fibre strain, and 
with them it is a compromise as between cost and risk of 
breakage, due to overstepping the bounds from a fibre strain point 
of view. The same spring makers are justified in their course 
to some extent, for the reason that easy riding qualities are more 
nearly approached as the fibre strain in the material used mbre 
nearly approaches the elastic limit of that material. The danger 
lies in exceeding the point of safety, from the point of view of 
kinetic ability of the steel used. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHAT IS THE BEST MOTOR TIMING?* 

Bv LOUIS LACOIN. 

VE have already shown that it is necessary to wait until the introduction of the gas will be somewhat retarded, but it 

* there is a degree of depression in the cylinder before open- will take place nevertheless. If the inlet valve is closed 6 mm. 

the inlet valve, and it will be apparent that even a considerable after the piston has reached the dead center, there will be 6 mm. 

will produce but little depression. If the cylindrical volume of the stroke less explosive gas in the cylinder and the useful 

J4-litre, or 750 cu. cm., and the dead space J^-litre, or 250 volume will be reduced by 1.5 mm. at the beginning and 6 mm. 

cm., a displacement of 25 cu. cm., is necessary to produce in at the end, or 7.5 mm., or a deficit of .075 per cent., assuming 

cylinder a vacuum of 0.1 atmosphere. Now, 25 cu. cm., cor- the length of the stroke to be 100 m. This reduction of the 

xmd to 4 mm. of the stroke for a piston having a stroke of volume and the consequent loss of power must be regarded as a 

mm. (Cylinder 89 by 120 mm.=7So cu. cm.) It is hardly necessary evil, for if the valves were opened and closed at the 

essary to state why an excessive lag should not be given the dead center, the loss would be even greater, 
ning of the inlet valve, though such a practice would not be 

nded by any serious inconvenience, while a premature open- Should Both Valves Be Open at Once? 

of the valve would permit the entrance of an excessive We are still far from having arrived at an answer to the third 

rant of air. This consideration explains the lag of the motors question and it is now opportune to revert to it. It seems that 

;ady mentioned, as well as the following: Ours (1), 15 de- among those, such as the Unic (29), for example, which allow 

:s; Hotchkiss (7), 17 degrees ; Brouhot (9) , Rochet-Schneider an interval of 24 degrees between the closing of the exhaust 

Cornilleau Sainte Beuve (10), 20 degrees; Berliet the same and the opening of the inlet, and those which, like the Larrad, 

Hotchkiss, and Aries (25), 18 degrees. Larrad recommends open the inlet before closing the exhaust, there is certainly a 

degrees. sufficient range in which to find a mean. Without exaggerating 

Which Should Operate First? the lag given the opening of the inlet, it seems to us that it 

•l- . . . .« j u- u ■ • j u »u. should be slightly later than the closing of the exhaust. Imper- 

nis brings us to the third question, which is raised by the ... . ... 

ing of the Mutel (u), Larrad (31) and the Peugeot ( I7 ) f «*'°" s actual timing on the motor itself will soon suffice 

:aulieu). Larrad, for example, recommends a 17-degree lag to modify the predetermined arrangement by 4 or 5 degrees. 

, u ■ , . . . 1 JL t . t\ • a • , Take a motor with a complete index on the periphery of its fly- 

the inlet and 22 degrees for the exhaust During the inter- ~ , . X . „ „ .„ «„j 

. t ■ t j. j.m wheel and a pointer on the crankcase corresponding to it, and 

mg s degrees, both valves are open. Is this an advantage? ' ? * .. .. . ... _ ... ... 

•: .. . , j, . . . . . order a repairman to time it exactly, and it is quite probable, 

it can easily be seen that Larrad's theory can be sustained. . ' v ... ..... .„ . ~ .. ? ..,,„„, A ,_ 

„„ j . . . . . 1 1. ■ . • Tt »u. that, whatever be his skill, he will not strike it by several de- 

ves do not operate instantaneously, he maintains. If the * . . . . . . . „.„ 

,.. . . j.ljj^ erees. As a mean average, it may be estimated that this error 

t valve begins to open 17 degrees beyond the dead center, B ., • s ' , * j„„„„ • . 

... ,' 0 ' r , will amount to 2 degrees each way, or 4 degrees in all, ana it 

egrees later ,t will not be open more than a fraction o a J J {rom ^ y to en ^ d 

limetre. Likewise, if the exhaust va ve remains up to the o{ exhaust This - s ^ ^ of ^ 

nty-second degree, at the seventeenth it would not have been £ exhaust hay . s lag> and ^ Mtt g 

h nearer to closing and the advantage is gained that the ^ Motobloc ( S ), is practically similar with 5 

and exhaust are both more free during their limited period, ^ d ^ HoteUitt {7)> a ,, ows slightlv more> ^ 

!e the fact of both valves being open at the same time pro- jq s and ^ ^ J? ^ B<rKf| 

:s, with mechanically operated valves the same effect as » {urther t and degreeS( of g degrees 

«d w.th the automatic valve; the exhaust continues as long J These ej a „ appear we „ foun(Jed 

lere is any excess of pressure in the cylinder, and the aspira- " ShouId fa view of a „ theS£ diverse timing arrangements 

commences the moment there is any depression. This point at t(j distinguish what may be called the regu I at ion? 

isily demonstrated as the movement of the gas in the ex- We hafd M{fve ^ foT as we haye a , ready mentioned a num . 

t manifold does not cease instantaneously. The inertia of ^ q{ times ^ amQunt of advance or lag depends upon a 

[aseous mass continues to draw out the last particles of burnt q{ variaWes ;„ one motor and another; we might almost 

despite the opening of the inlet valve, and when the exhaust frQm ^ cvKnder t0 anotheri and those who have made 

s, the inlet already being open, the introduction of the fresh ^ q{ the manograph wou i d pro bably not differ with this, 

immediately begins. To this, it might be said that if the A standard regulation wou ld then be very poor for extreme 

ming of the aspiration had any great influence on the power ^ . f Jhe , itt]e instrument of which we have been speak- 

e motor, or upon its efficiency, this theory would not be de- ^ ou|d improve many of the timing arrangements, it could 

'le, or would at least, be well justified. But it has neither. ha ' tend t0 produce the maximum output or efficiency in 

slight initial depression scarcely has any effect on the up- ^ ^ a$ h> inventor c i a i ms . But in spite of all, we can 

movement of piston, particularly as it is so shortly after- q{ ' f urther information, give a resume of the mean of all 

descending under the ordinary depression of aspiration. ^ as compared with the Larrad. These are: 
far as the volume introduced during the admission stroke 

icerned, this may be measured by the displacement of the Mean A'^ ge ' 

. between the point that the exhaust valve closes and the ™ T . '.V.:.'. £•£ lv 

of closing the inlet valve in turn, assuming in both cases Advance of the Ignition 31-15' var. 

»n equilibrium of pressure has been established between Lag in closing exhaust valve 6* 8' 22* 

iterior of the cylinder and the external air. Thus it mat- Lag In opening Inlet valve 12«16' 17* 

ittle whether the inlet valve opens before or after the ex- Brasier (16) shows a remarkably close approach to this 

If the exhaust closes, for example, when the piston has mea n, coming within 5 degrees of it, while its r.p.m. rate is also 

|ded 1.5 mm. of its stroke, and the inlet opens but an near tne average, 1,35°, instead of 1,370, the length of its con- 

t later, the first inrush of fresh gas will begin to fill the nec ting rod being the same, 4.5 instead of 4.6. It is not to be 

ptraveled by the piston after this 1.5 mm. of the stroke; inferred from this that many of the others are not equally 

' — good The best are to be found in the Motobloc (5), Hotchkiss 

& r ™t r septe m S b 0 e C r e \ y 8 -?l. W°TrS Jilfea'^f 1 the" (7). Cottin Desgoutes (8), Cornilleau Sainte Beuve (10), Mutel 

i^of "Omnia," by Charles B. Hayward. Continued from Ber n et ( I2 ) t Eudelin (21), Farcot (22), Artes (25), Sultan 

-The occasion for the present article was the appearance of /„) Renault (28), and Unic (29). In order to be able to judge 
M known as the Larrad for Indicating proper timing. 
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of the others, it would be necessary to know more about their 
mechanical arrangements. 

Having divided these degrees of the circumference of the 
circle so carefully and arranged them as indicated, is it possible 
to learn the time in which the motor takes to traverse the van- 




Fig. 1. — Larrad apparatus for regulating the timing of motors. 
A, disc, pierced with a series of holes; B, spirit level, in the case of 
which is a hole for each of the preceding series; C, pin to secure 
holes in different positions. Arrow indicates direction of rotation. 

ous divisions? Take for example, No. 30; it makes 1,700 r.p.m., 
describing in one second, 10,200 degrees. Each degree is thus 
divided into less than 0.0001 second, from which the extreme 
rapidity of the performance of each one of the parts of its cycle 
necessary to its efficient working may be realized. And still 
some designers refuse it a poor little thousandth of a second in 
which to perfect its exhaust. Those 10 degrees of retard would 
probably still further improve a motor already remarkable. 

Description of the Larrad. 

As shown by the illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2, this device con- 
sists of a plate A, mounted on a shaft E, integral with the piece 
D, a spirit level B, and the pin C. In the plate are three series 
of holes, while in the piece to which the spirit level is attached, 
there are but three holes, one for each series, and the pin is used 
to insure the registration of any two holes. To use the device, 
the part D is attached to the crankshaft, or any part that turns 
with it, this being arranged so as to most conveniently suit the 
circumstances. For example, it could be placed between the 
cone and the flywheel where it would be firmly held against 
movement. Its only conditions of mounting are that the shaft 
E must be parallel to the axis of the crankshaft, so that when 
turned, this shaft will describe a circle round the axis of the 
motor shaft, and not a cone; second, that once the plate A has 
been fixed in position, it can be revolved without coming in 




with the shaft E perfectly parallel with the axis of the crank- 
shaft, the operation is commenced by registering the hole 
marked exhaust, with the hole zero, which corresponds to the 
upper dead center. The motor is then turned over, either with 
the crank, or by pushing on the flywheel until the piston reaches 
the upper dead center. The plate A is then turned until the 
spirit level shows that it is perfectly horizontal; the screw F 
is then tightened, fastening the plate A to the shaft E, and the 
device is then ready. See Fig. 3, No. 1. Then drawing out the 
pin C, it is inserted in the holes already mentioned, and the 
motor is turned until the spirit level is again horizontal. This 
will indicate the exact position at which the tappet should 
begin to raise the exhaust valve. See Fig. 3, No. 2. All the 
other essentials of the timing are regulated in the same manner 
and without removing the device from its support. In this 
manner, the screw is inserted in the hole exhaust of the socket, 
and the hole marked closing, on the plate, the motor then being 
turned over again until the level indicates the horizontal. The 
instrument simply indicates the different positions of the crank- 
shaft corresponding to the different essentials of the timing. 
It must be borne in mind in using it that the cycle occupies 
two revolutions of the motor, and that the plate A to which 
the level B is attached, be so fixed that the direction of the 
arrow G, corresponds with the direction of rotation of the motor. 
It will be seen that the apparatus is very easily employed and 
that it permits of great accuracy of regulation, besides avoiding 
errors. It is quite probably that with frequent use by different 



Fig. L. __, _ .. 

pin; D, blade for attaching; E, shaft to be fixed parallel with the 
crankshaft; H, winged nut fixing disc A to shaft B. 

contact with anything. This second condition is frequently very 
difficult to comply with when a motor is mounted on the chassis, 
although the Larrad can be mounted on the starting crank, but 
the accuracy of the timing thus secured might be questionable. 
Assuming that the piece D has been attached to the motor 




Fig. 3.— Larrad apparatus mounted between the cone and fly 
wheel. 1, position of upper dead center; 2, position <* «^ ll * 1 u, 
exhaust; 3, position of closing of exhaust. A, dlsc^ P'""a ^ 
holes; B, spirit level; F. closing of exhaust; H, dead centw poln^ 
I. clutch cone; O, opening of exhaust; V, flywheel; Z, upper aeon 
center point. 

designers, they would be able to modify the plate to suit their 
own motors. Unfortunately, up to the present, the inventor has 
only provided the single plate mentioned, claiming that the regu- 
lation he has outlined is the only perfect one. 



THINGS THAT MIGHT BE LEFT UNDONE. 

Familiarity with the appearance of the motor-car on the one 
hand, and some amelioration of its design on the other, have 
done much to remove the charge of ugliness that was so often 
thrown at the auto in its early days. A good deal remains to be 
done before the eye of the artist will be satisfied, and some things 
should be left undone. Under the latter heading may be included 
the undue use of covers. One may approve the carefulness o 
the man who fits neat dust covers to the upholstery, thotfgh some- 
what as one may smile at the prim old lady who concealed the 
legs of her piano in— er— garments for decency's sake, but the 
running of a car with the lamps swathed in chamois leather bags 
is surely an example of the unco* careful that is calculated 
arouse unfavorable impressions. A bright lamp is doubtless a 
thing of beauty, but it will not be a joy forever if it is c ° n ~ 
cealed under an article, which, if not a bushel, is equally im- 
penetrable by the eye of man. If the lamps are to be carne^ 
and coddled at the same time let them be stowed in an incon- 
spicuous locker constructed for the purpose, not paraded arou 
in a manner suggestive of cocoanut shies and curling papers. 
But if bright lamps must be hid under a bushel, does it not sug- 
gest some other finish for the lamps? Something besides brass, 
such as oxidized iron, for instance. 
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NEW ENGLAND SHOPS ARE MORE THAN BUSY 

By CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 



IF those there be who are still skeptical regarding the present 
highly prosperous condition of the automobile industry, and 
the fact that the prospects for the coming year are far and away 
better than they have ever been at any time in its history, a 
visit to some of the New England factories would certainly 
do much to remove this impression. In some things New Eng- 
land is sectional, but as its automobile output finds its way to 
every part of the country, frequently being as well represented 
on the Pacific coast as it is in the East, there can be no doubt 
but that the prosperous conditions prevailing there are dupli- 
cated by other automobile manufacturing centers, and that the 
healthy activity to be found in every plant east of the Con- 
necticut State line is reflected in the full-force working condi- 
tions of every automobile factory of note the country over. 

Bridgeport Takes Pride in Locomobile Plant 

Bridgeport takes considerable pride in the presence of the 
Locomobile factory in that city, as was strikingly evidenced 
recently by its spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm on receiving 
the news of Robertson's victory in the Vanderbilt race, and its 
regard for the big plant as a home institution extends to its 
product as well, for to the Bridgeporter the Locomobile is the 
one real car, and he is willing to back his belief with his money, 
as is amply substantiated by the great number of locally owned 
machines. This pride is further quickened by the spick and span 
equipment of the fire department supplied by the home factory, 
and that the reputation of the Locomobile company in this field 
is not merely local is shown by the presence of several special 
jobs of this kind now under way at the factory for several other 
New England cities. Two of these are specially designed chem- 
ical auxiliaries and the other is a hose truck. All are being con- 
structed on the regulation 40-horsepower, chain driven Locomo- 
bile chassis, a special feature being the use of pneumatic tires 
on all of them. The tire equipment is being supplied by the Fisk 
company, and consists of 40 by 6-inch rears, which indicates 
that New England municipalities are not averse to paying the 
price of speed when it is a question of getting there a little sooner. 

These special jobs are naturally but a very small part of 
the activities of such a factory as the Locomobile plant, the bulk 
of the work now being carried on consisting of the first series 
of the new Model L shaft-driven "Thirty" Locomobile for 1909. 
which is already coming through in numbers. This is supple- 
mented by the work on the 40-horsepower chain-driven car, 
which is being continued without any changes of importance for 
the coming season, and the calls for a car of this type show 
that it will be a long while before the chain-driven model disap- 
pears entirely, if such is ever the case, as for machines above a 
certain power it has many faithful advocates, who will probably 
always remain true to their convictions in this respect. This is 
shown by the remarks of former buyers of Locomobiles who 
have had an opportunity of viewing the new shaft-driven model. 
"Ifs a beauty, but a chain drive would make it perfect," sums 
up the opinions of many. 

In the Making of Motors Particularly. 
Although not exactly a New England shop, the Jencick Motor 
Company's location in Portchester, right on the State border, 
practically brings it within this category, as it is the first of a 
long line of plants extending along the shore that make a spe- 
cialty of marine motors. In addition to its routine work of 
turning out both automobile and marine motors of smaller sizes 
after special designs, there is now nearing completion there 
an eight-cylinder, 200-horsepower motor the ultimate mission of 
which will be to "trim" the Dixie II at the motorboat carnival 
at Palm Beach next spring. It is intended to form the power 
plant of the Richard Croker, Jr., the' hull of which is now 
under construction at the Herreshoff works in Rhode Island. 



Speaking of motors takes one back to Bridgeport, where the 
American & British Manufacturing Company has plans under 
way for a large output of automobile motors during the coming 
season. The products of this concern is already finding its way 
into the chassis of more than one assembled car in the East, 
and it will figure as the power plant of at least one car that 
will have America's automobile center — Detroit — as its home. 
Motors of about 25 and 40 horsepower will be specialized, and 
facilities of the company make it possible to turn these out in 
large numbers at figures which cannot be approached by smaller 
builders. The Bridgeport Vehicle Company and the Royal Equip- 
ment Company are two other members of Bridgeport's automo- 
bile population, and both are hard at work. 

Automobile Interests in Every Town. 

It is pretty hard to find a town in New England that does 
not contain at least one factory which contributes its quota to 
the sum total of automobile building in this country, and there 
are probably few whose product is more widely distributed than 
that of the Manufacturers' Foundry Company, located in Water- 
bury, just north of Bridgeport. Within a comparatively few 
years this concern has developed the art of automobile cylinder 
casting to a point where the foreign artisan can no longer com- 
pete with the American product. Just north of Waterbury, in 
the little town of Torrington, spark plugs and other small special- 
ties are turned out by the Standard Company by the thousand. 

A twenty-minute ride east from Bridgeport brings one to New 
Haven, which is the home of the Bowers carbureter, Mayo 
radiators, Gilbert fabric specialties, tire cases, and the like, and 
the Cowles and New Haven carriage mountings and trimmings, 
from which it will be evident that every place "Down East," 
whether large or small, has its representatives. 

Half way between New Haven and Hartford is the town that 
is probably better known for its silver-plated ware than any 
other in the world, but in the past few years it has jumped into 
prominence as the home of the Connecticut coils and other igni- 
tion specialties made by the Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Company, and the pressure under which this concern is at 
present running strikingly reflects the demand in general. 

Corbins for 1909 Well Under Way. 

Within less than half an hour's ride from Meriden is the 
plant of the Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation at New Britain, 
where every effort is now being centered on the production of the 
new models for the coming season. The first series of the water- 
cooled Corbins is already well under way, and at this factory 
the testing cars are put to an even more strenuous test than 
that of the two or three hundred mile road run under the watch- 
ful eye of the factory expert that is ordinarily given them, 
as the makers of the Corbin utilize their testing cars to a large 
extent in doing freight duty between New Britain and Hartford, 
thus expediting the delivery of much needed materials, and at 
the same time giving them the preliminary running in and in- 
spection that is an essential step in the history of the chassis 
as it progresses from the first stages to its final delivery to the 
purchaser. Naturally, the freighters form but a small part of 
the fleet of Corbin testers on the road, but this utilization of 
the cars is but one example of the little economies now being 
practiced by automobile manufacturers, such as the use of the 
current generated by motors on the testing stand. Formerly 
this energy was wasted by being dissipated through a resistance, 
and this is still a more or less general custom. 

Since the introduction of the new type of ball bearing de- 
veloped by Mr. Rockwell, of the New Departure Company, 
Bristol has come into prominence as an automobile ' town, and 
this is to be further- accentuated in the near future by' its posing 
as the sponsor of a fleet of taxicabs, which will be the product 
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of the Bristol Engineering Works, where their building is already 
well under way. It seems somewhat of a coincidence that De- 
signer Moskovics should also be using his first cars as freight- 
ers, and the loads of parts and other materials that they are 
called upon to tote over short and comparatively long jaunts, 
such as to New Haven, give excellent promise of their durability 
in their ultimate field of usefulness. 

Hartford Is An Auto Center. 

With two large factories and a host of smaller interests, Con- 
necticut's capital city can well lay claim to being a New England 
center of automobile activity. With the prospect of the plan of 
reorganization now afoot being speedily completed, the entire 
plant of the Pope Manufacturing Company has been rushed to 
more than its full capacity for some time, night work having 
been the rule for several weeks past. It is said to be the ambi- 
tion of the Pope Company that every resident autoist should be 
the owner of a Pope-Hartford, and to judge from the number 
of cars of this make continually seen about the city, it would 
seem that this -desire has ,been realized to a very great extent. 
What with the continual stream of testers issuing from the 
plant on Capital avenue and the preponderance of privately 
owned cars of this make that are to be seen on every hand, it 
strikes the casual observer as if there were nothing but Pope- 
Hartford cars permitted there. 

At the other big Hartford factory present activity gives 
promise of a brighter future than appeared to be in store for it 
; since the Packard negotiations fell through. It can justly lay 
claim to having been the first completely equipped automobile 
plant to. be established in this country, and while some of its 
equipment may now be out of date, there are few factories on 
this side of the water that can surpass its facilities for turning 
out .work, and by work in this connection is meant as much, if 
,not more of. the complete automobile than the average maker 
produces in his own shop. Some idea of what it is doing in a 
quiet way, and with far greater efficiency than was the case in 
its.heyday, may be gained from the fact that between September 
,15-and the end of the year close to 200 of the 30-horsepower 
gasoline cars and 50 of the Victoria-phaeton type of electrics 
will not only have been manufactured, but actually sold. 

Besides its two large factories, Hartford can boast of a multi- 
tude of . interests devoted in greater or less measure to the 
automobile. It is the home of the Hartford and K-B universals, 
the Veeder tachometers, Richardson ignition specialties, and 
other parts makers, and is also the headquarters of one of the 
largest distributing houses, the Post & Lester Company. 

Over the Commonwealth's Border. 

Just above the Connecticut State line one strikes Springfield, 
which is congratulating itself on the excellent showing made 
by two Knox cars of stock pattern for 1909 against specially 
designed machines of far greater power in the Vanderbilt race 
two weeks ago, and when one comes to consider how very small 
these cars are compared with those built for nothing but racing, 
there is indeed good reason to marvel at their highly creditable 
and consistent performance, for, after all, what the buyer wishes 
most is endurance and reliability, and these were shown to a 
superlative degree. These two Knox cars of 38 and 45-50 
horsepower respectively are the representatives of the Knox line 
for the coming season, on which the factory is now busy, and 
the prospects are that it will turn out more cars for 1009 sell- 
ing than ever before in its history. Auto fire apparatus is also 
a Knox specialty to which considerable attention is being de- 
voted, together with other commercial work. 

Springfield is one of the few Eastern cities that can boast 
of being the home of a two-cycle car— the Atlas. One of the 
chief activities of this plant during the past year has been the 
manufacture of taxicabs, which are now to be seen in quite a 
number of the larger cities, and this will doubtless be the case 
to a far greater extent during the coming year, as with its ex- 
tremely simple and reliable power plant the Atlas cab is one 
that can be entrusted in the hands of the unskilled driver with 



far greater safety than where there are a number of small 
parts to be monkeyed with. Although the success met with in 
this field has caused a large part of the company's time to be 
devoted to building cabs, the work of turning out the regular 
models for pleasure use has not been neglected. 

In addition to turning out two and four-cycle cars, Springfield 
can probably lay claim to manufacturing more motorcycles and 
more metal bodies than any other American town, the works 
of the Hendee Manufacturing Company, makers of the Indian 
motorcycles, being close to the Knox plant, while the Springfield 
Metal Body Company holds forth in another part of town. 

Chicopee Falls, while so close to Springfield as to be prac- 
tically a suburb, is proud of its independence, and, population 
considered, there is probably no other town in the country that 
contains within its limited confines automobile interests of such 
importance, as it is the home of the Stevens-Duryea Company 
and the Fisk Rubber Company, the plants of both of which are 
running in full blast. To say that the town is "Stevens-Duryea" 
through and through is to put it mildly. Outside of automobile 
circles, it has a reputation as the home of the Stevens firearms, 
and it also contains other important factories, but in the past 
few years the big automobile plant, which is constantly enlarging, 
has overshadowed them all. At present it is running through 
two or three hundred of the new Model X, four-cylinder cars, 
the specifications of which were made public last Summer. And 
as things go quickly at the Stevens-Duryea plant, there are cars 
in swarms. Soon it will begin to turn out the first series of, 
the "Big" and "Little Six" cars, which will come forth this 
year in a considerably altered guise. 

As for the Fisk plant, the most that can be said of it is that 
it is turning out tires and then more tires, and as that is its 
business in life, what more is there to tell about it? 

Activities Further Eastward. 

Worcester has numerous auto interests in the shape of the Bald- 
win Chain & Manufacturing Company and the drop-forging plant 
of the Wyman & Gordon Company, that turns out crank-shafts and 
other forged parts in large quantities ; the White & Bagley Com- 
pany, oils; Coates Clipper Manufacturing Company, Graton & 
Knight, the Windsor Manufacturing Company, etc. Boston has a 
multitude of auto activities, particularly when its numerous out- 
lying suburbs, such as Waltham, where the Orient is produced; 
Beverly, the home of the Cameron; Lynn, where the G. E. Co.'s 
auto shop is located; Amesbury, with the Gray & Davis lamp 
works; Jamaica Plain, with the Napier, and a host of others 
too numerous to mention, are considered. It is the headquarters 
of the National Brake & Clutch Company, of cork insert fame, 
beside a number of other accessory interests, and is considered 
the best auto selling center east of New York, besides being 
the sponsor of more freak designs than have ever come out 
of any one town. The E. T. Burrows Company is bending its 
efforts toward making Portland, Me., an automobile manufac- 
turing town, and the result will probably be seen at the shows. 

Turning southward on the circuit, one strikes Providence and 
Pawtucket, the former the home 6i the American Locomotive 
Company, which is at present very busily engaged on a number 
of things that it does not wish to say anything about, while its 
entire force is kept working at high pressure to turn out enough 
taxicabs to meet the demand, as this is a specially designed ma- 
chine throughout, and is built independently of the line of 
four and six-cylinder pleasure cars, not to mention the atten- 
tion that the company is devoting to commercial work. 

The Brown & Sharpe Company, Providence Engineering 
Works, Standard Machine Company, and American Ball Com- 
pany are some of the other concerns a large part of whose 
product goes to swell the city's automobile output. As the home 
of one of the Maxwell factories, Pawtucket is another Rhode 
Island city that can lay claim to automobile fame, and the 
activities of the Maxwell plant there bid fair to carry its name 
all over the country during the coming year, if not to more 
remote parts of the globe. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF GASOLINE 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.MJ.J— Tel me how to read a Baume hydrometer -Ph. 
sank in the gasoline to 65 degrees. • . . . ?. 6 meter 

Bastrop, La. 

tu rr A. O. KNOX. 

The specific gravity, ,n degrees Baume (equivalent) for liquids 
lighter than water, w.ll be found (at a given temperature) by 
means of the Baume hydrometer scale. If this hydrometer has 
also a thermometer, the utility of the same will be obvious, since 
Uie specific gravity and temperature may be noted simultaneously 
A separate thermometer would answer the same purpose 

The specific gravity of the gasoline is not constant under con- 
ditions of varying temperature, and it is best to reduce the 
temperature (always) to the same point (say 60 degrees F) 
before noting the specific gravity in degrees Baume. The tem- 
perature can be regulated by merely submerging the test tube 
(holding the gasoline) in a bath of water and regulate the water 
temperature by means of ice or hot water. 

In conclusion, however, it may not be out of place to state 
that gasoline is not graded by the refiners, on a basis of specific 
gravity, and it is probable that the specific gravity even when 
measured, will avail nothing at all. 

The fractional distillates of the hydrocarbons are graded within 
limits of temperature, at or near the mean temperature of ebulli- 
tion, of the components. It is the temperature of ebullition then 
(at the atmospheric measure) that is wanted; not the specific 
gravity (mean of the components). Since the value of fuel is 
dependent upon its adaptability and that, in turn, is governed 
oy the temperature at which the gasoline vaporizes. 



IS THE STROKE PRODUCTIVE OF POWER? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

lni 1 't™ 1 ~^. ea8e 8tat<> thr0Ugh your 00 ""nr.s which of the follow- 

^e^T^ i-d r.'T; n ^rir 
^ oCe a r,°< < — - • ~ -isg-sT 



H P 



Y d' 1 n s \ 
V io« Ji 



When d» = square of bore of cylinders in millimeters; 
1 = stroke in millimeters; 
n = number of cylinders ; 
s = speed of crankshaft r. p. m. : 
For the 4H x 4% = 108 x 108 m/m, approx. 

up / io8*x 108x4 x 1000 \ 

V. io* J 4 = 201 approximately. 

For the 4 x 454 = 101 x 108 n/m approx. 
H P _/ ioi'xro8x4xiono \ 
' ' V io* / = *7A approximately. 

This is on a basis of 1000 revolutions per minute, which is not' 
he maximum power speed. The probable maximum (conserva- 
tive) speed would be about 1300 r. p. m. You ask for the rela- 
tive ratings however; hence, the maximum power speed may be 
disregarded. 



USE OF LIVE AXLE WITHOUT DIFFERENTIAL. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

.tJ 1 ' « 4 ' 1 .7 Ktedly advl * e me to your "Letters Interesting and In- 
structive whether a 1.600-pound automobile, with 98 inches wheel- 
T2u^ li be operatea without a differential; by this I mean using 
Irl 1 *v Ml6- would-tn « strains In rounding corners tend to 
T* " le and cauBe Bev ere wear on the tires— these to be of 
wild rubber? Supposing considerable care was exercised in mak- 
ing uie turns, could the automobile be handled successfully? 

Staten Island, N. T. HARRY LAWRENCE. 

Unquestionably the automobile could be handled without the 
differential, but it would hardly be advisable to do so under 
ordinary circumstances, for every-day use. We believe that some 
machines of the high-wheel buggy type dispense with the differ- 
ential, but these drive the rear wheels by ropes or wire cables, 
which allow a certain amount of slip. On the other hand, some 
high-powered racing cars have been built with solid live axles. 

your machine is of the high-wheel type, and is not intended 
0 make more than twenty miles an hour, you may do without 
we differential ; but fitting one would be safer. 



WHAT IS THE TERMINAL PRESSURE? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

anfl'r 16 '.' 1-1 WU1 a PP reo| ate an answer through "Letters Interesting 
no ustructive" to the following question: What Is the pressure 
onenf Cyl ; nder of a 4 by 4-inch motor Just before the time of the 
cycln f exhaust valve, the motor, of the four-cylinder four- 

ths I » ' runnln S a * 900 r. p. m. As the compression space of 
motor varies greatly, I will ask you to take any standard motor. 
New York City. c . N . H . 

It might approximate thirty pounds per square inch. In a 
un" motor this "terminal pressure" is a variable depending 

Pon the conditions as follows: (a) the carbureter; (6) the 
shaW° t et Va ' VeS relation t0 the areas of Pistons; (c) the 
the " cams; W the design of the intake; («) the speed of 
(»\ Ajt ^ the Ieaks of com Pression will lower the pressure; 
W the efficiency of the spark; (A) the timing of the spark; and 

ner minor details, as cooling, etc. A statement of pressure, 

en ' ,s the merest approximation. 



KEROSENE IS BETTER THAN NOTHING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

i-. r i ,6 i 7 ' 1-I / m Very mUoh taterefl ted in "The Automobile." and 
took forward eagerly to each new Issue. "Letters Interesting 
and Instructive" are of much value and may be made more so 
if careful observers will report their experiences. Automobile 
doctors certainly disagree widely and a driver of small ex- 
perience is at his wits' end to know wherein the truth lies. 

Your answer to "A. O. D." about the kerosene treatment for 
carbon deposits In cylinders would Indicate a very limited ex- 
perience for the writer when he says: "We have never heard any 
objections to this practice and do not see any cause for them 
except laziness." 1 have found It a frequent topic of inquiry and 
argument when two or three of the elect are gathered. The makers 
of my car, a four-cylinder, SB-horsepower, advise its use, but their 
New England road expert (endurance driver and Olldden "godder") 
says no, and I have followed his advice the last 1,200 miles with 
good results. Why does a certain decarbonizer advertisement say 
"No kerosene"? To me that suggests the existence of an adverse 
opinion. 

As regards decarbonizers, it ought to be known by this time 
whether they will do the work without Injury to the engine If 
they have not got it right yet, they will soon have It One of 
the oldest and greatest scientific authorities writes me: "We have 
Independent Information of the successful use of a chemical com- 
pound for the removal of the solid products of combustion deposited 
upon cylinders and valves of automobiles and similar engines. It Is 
guaranteed not to damage the metal In any way, simply volatilizing 
the carbon which passes out of the exhaust with the gases of 
combustion." 

Descending hills I cut out the spark and give the engine about 
all the gas it will take, and have an Idea it serves to clean out 
the cylinders, etc. Is there any efficiency In that? Does It serve 
any good purpose to apply kerosene along the sides of the springs? 

Have tests ever been made to determine how far a given amount 
of gasoline will drive a car at different speeds; in other words, 
what Is the ratio of Increased fuel consumption to Increase of 
speed? J. H. NETTLETON. 

New Mllford, Conn. 

Irrespective of the incidents in the history of this subject, it is 
a fact that kerosene oil has been much used in cylinders to avoid 
evil influences of carbon deposits. One of the companies at 
one time provided facilities, by way of a tank of kerosene and 
suitable means, by which the operator of the car could inject 
kerosene oil into the cylinders at frequent intervals. 

Motors so treated seem to thrive and the carbon deposits do 
not seem to grow in the cylinders. A great many people have 
used kerosene oil in the cylinders for the same purpose, and the 
kerosene undoubtedly will creep m behind the crust and loosen 
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the same from contact with the metal; once loosened, it will, 
of course, blow out as soon as the motor is started. 

If you used a decarbonizer (and the same is efficient for the 
purpose) it would seem superfluous to employ kerosene oil as 
well. As to the efficiency of decarbonizers, there seems to be 
no question at all, and they differ from kerosene oil in that they 
prevent the forming of any considerable crust, whereas kerosene 
oil will loosen the crust after it is formed. One is a preventive; 
the other a cure. Wisdom dictates the use of the preventive, 
and if the makers of the decarbonizers guarantee that they will 
not etch the polished surfaces of the cylinders, the guarantee 
may be taken no doubt, since they are the best judges of what 
they use and its action on metals. 

You can best scavenge your motor on a descent by cutting off 
the gasoline and allowing a free circulation of air; if you are 
not equipped to separate the gasoline from the air, the presence 
of the same will do no damage unless by a "muffler shot" when 
you switch in the spark. Springs should not have an application 
of kerosene oil; it is better to jack the body upwards to re- 
lieve the springs of their weight, pry the leaves apart, and, with 
a squirt can, apply oil to the bearing surfaces of them. The 
leaves are concave, thus affording a space for this oil, and the 
slippery surface resulting will prevent squeaking, on the one 
. hand, and the unequal distribution of strains on the other ; while 
it is true as well that rust formations will be absorbed. 

The fuel consumption will depend upon the wind resistance 
above 20 miles an hour, and the wind resistance in turn depends 
upon the front area of the car. Simultaneously with these con- 
siderations will be the question of the road condition, as it will 
affect the mechanism of the car, etc. Below the point at which 
you have to take into account wind resistance, the fuel consump- 
tion will be proportional to the power required to drive the car, 
if the carbureter is exactly suited to the purpose and if the 
motor is driven at its most efficient speed, which demands that 
all speed changes be made through the good office of the gear set 

Having fixed all of these conditions, if you then determine the 
draw-bar pull of the car (which is not the same for all cars) 
and the gasoline required per ton mile at that draw-bar pull, the 
consumption within the limit stated may then be approximated. 
We have records of tests of this character under conditions of 
actual practice, but they are of no value Whatever excepting in 
connection with the very car involved. 



SOME FINE CARS HAVE WOOD FRAMES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,618.] — I am planning a light runabout and would like to know 
If you think a frame built of hickory or white oak would be suffi- 
ciently strong to support about 750 pounds and stand the usual road 
strains and shocks. The car is to have a wheelbase of about 90 
Inches. Of hickory or white oak, which is the best suited for the 
purpose? What would be the proper dimensions of the wood for a 
frame of this kind? AN INTERESTED READER. 

New York. 

Either hickory or white oak, if well seasoned and second 
growth, would suit your case admirably. It is not so easy to fit 
the dimensions without knowing as to the locations of the later- 
als. If laterals come well spaced the thickness of the side mem- 
ber can be reduced, and vice versa. As a general statement, we 
would think the section might be one and one-half inches thick 
by four and one-half inches deep, and that the side members 
could be tapered off to three inches at the ends. The iron work 
will have some to do with the ability of the finished frame, but 
these are all matters in relation to which you are no doubt al- 
ready well informed. Ash, rather than the woods you mention, 
is employed altogether by the makers of the Franklin cars, owing 
to its great resiliency. It is made in laminated form. 



cradle of the motor car, and has the literal meaning of "fireman"; 
many persons agree that this applies to their post-mortem voca- 
tion. To be a chauffeur Is to rank among "the chosen," as urn 
more earthly of the swarm will deign to' Inform you; who does 
the choosing may be readily Imagined from the reverent expletives 
in common use among the leather-clad brethren. 

Some few of these reckless road-kings can lay claim to an efficient 
training in cushion-greasing and lamp-breaking, but the majority 
wear a tin breastplate labelled "License" only for the reason thai 
Fortune turned over the required fee as the result of a good poker 
hand. To the uninitiated it would appear that the duties of a 
chauffeur would be the care and operation of the vehicle In his 
charge, but In reality his sole obligation Is to accept his "salary" 
from that favored mortal, his employer. When you ask what the 
owner has to cash up for the privilege of occupying the left front 
seat, the chauffeur will haughtily assert, as he tucks in his paper 
collar, "Forty per." But to see him In his glory you must Invade 
the evil-smelling Interior of a garage, where In a far corner you 
may observe one of "the boys" produce an Inner tube from hiB 
chariot and hand it quickly to a novice owner, receiving In exchange 
a substantial roll of the pea-green scrip. Tou may wonder If this 
is a practical demonstration of graft, but be wise and refrain from 
inquiry. 

In another corner of the shop, a pair of French heels loom up 
under a front axle, and there is a busy "tap, tap" of a hammer 
and chisel upon some bolt-head whose spanner had been sold for 
the price of a hop-soda. Suddenly there Is a dull thud and " 'mid 
sounds unholy" the hammer goes skimming across the concrete 
floor, finally taking paint from a wheel freshly painted. The sul- 
phurous vapor is even worse than the richest mixture his Ignorance 
can produce. Compared to this lurid blasphemy the vocabulary of 
the seafaring tar Is but Infant's prattle. Pulling your fingers 
from your ears on a quiet side street, you recall seeing the adver- 
tisements giving among the attainments, "three languages spoken." 
It Is easy to realize the advantages enjoyed by an accomplished 
linguist both in the matter of alleviating pain and in frightening the 
refractory machine Into docility. 

While you ruminate upon the peculiar features of this estimable 
profession, a big car comes up the pike with the latest automobile 
raiment behind the wheel. As you shrink back against a building, 
the flying juggernaut dashes for the curb and stops with a heaven- 
reaching screech one-quarter inch from the back end of a big dray- 
Tour heart stands still as the thing at the wheel rises and stalks 
toward you. His floating robes seem about to engulf you and his 
goggle-eyes burn from the devilish racing hood. It speaks: "Say, 
fellah, yuh ain't got a hell-stick, hev yuh?" Recovering your 
breath, you hand over your "last" and watch "It" speed away-on 
the high gear from the start. What a creation! Small wonder 
equlnes refuse to share the road with such evil-looking goblins. But 
many of the so-called "mecanlclens" require a rather extensive 
wardrobe to cover their ignorance of things automobile. Would 
that their gallantry and courtesy also rivalled the ancient knight 

One delightful pastime Indulged in by the gasoline fraternity 
causes more nervous wrecks and loss of weight than sanatarium' 
and weighing machines can take care of. To get experience m 
person— or rather body— seek the busiest corner of your city, and 
when the traffic becomes hopelessly congested, start for the op- 
posite sidewalk. Invariably a big dray will oppose your progress, 
and you turn back, but— "Honk!"— a steaming foreign radiator 
punches you smartly In the ribs. Amid the picturesque repri- 
mands of the chauffeur, you weakly drag your trembling limbs to 
the sidewalk. It avails naught to glare and curse at the receding 
auto. Be satisfied you are not "pinched" for marring that ex- 
pensive cooler— the car was only going "twenty" anyway. 

The curse of the American highway! Prison stripes for 'em a". 
Sour grapes? Rot! Why, you wouldn't be classed in that ' Aut 
School" your eye has caught an "ad." of In the paper you" 
waving about. "J300 a month guaranteed. Latest French models. 
Oh, possibly there are a few decent men at the business, and even 
if there are none, you carefully cut out the advertisement as a 
means to uplifting the profession. 

Auburn, N. T. 



L. D. F- 



MR. SOREHEAD ON THE CHAUFFEUR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBEL.E: 

[1,618.]— The word chauffeur Is a name applied to that species of 
genus homo which causes the benzine-propelled phaetons to climb 
walls and frighten street cars. This name halls from France, the 



KENTUCKY WANTS TO SEE THE GLIDDEN TOUR 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: r 

[1.620.] — I am making an effort to have the next A. A. A. w 
for the Glldden trophy come down into Kentucky, and It Is » 
suggestion that the tour start from Chicago and the route lncl 
South Bend, Kokomo, Ind., Louisville, and Bardstown, visit 
Abbey of Gethsemanl, Lincoln Memorial Farm, and Mamm ° 
Cave, then by way of Evansville to St Louis and to Denver. ^ 
Lincoln Memorial Farm at Hodgeville will be dedicat ed as 
national park before the 1909 tour. Mr. Glldden writes me tnsi^ 
would afford him a great deal of pleasure personally to nttV * ^ 
tour come to Kentucky. "Collier's Weekly," because of lt " ta ~~ „ 



in Lincoln Farm, is also interesting itself In •>a vin «*™mlj 
Included in the route. CLAUDE W. WIWW' 

Bardstown, Ky. 
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THE Autocar Company of Ardmore, Pa., has entered the field 
of the commercial vehicle, and has put on the market an 
entirely new line of cars. Fads and sensations, by the way of 
new models each year, have been dispensed with, and these new 
cars, instead of being called 1901 Autocars, will be "Type XVIII" 
cars, following the policy of bringing the construction to a stand- 
ard manufacturing basis. 

Two styles of chassis have been designed: first, with a long 
chassis and solid rubber tires ; and, second, a shorter chassis, 
using pneumatic tires. The long chassis is intended for light de- 
livery work with 2,000 pounds load capacity. This chassis can be 
fitted with open or closed delivery bodies or with a twelve-pas- 
senger bus body. The short chassis is intended for passenger 
work, and can be fitted as a town car, victoria, or station wagon 
body. For certain chassis of light, quick delivery work it can be 
fitted with a small box body. 

Most Commodious Bodies. — In order to get a maximum size 
of body on the shortest possible wheelbase, the motor is located 
under the driver's seat. This seat structure is separate from the 
body proper, and either can be removed without the other. 
Accessibility to the motor has 
not been compromised by this 
location. Small doors at the 
side of the seat provide easy 
access to the spark plugs and 
valves. The seat itself is 
hinged, and the whole structure 
may be thrown back, as shown 
in one of the illustrations. The 
motor and transmission case 
are mounted upon a pressed 
steel frame, the motor is se- 
cured by four bolts, through 
feet on the sides of the cylin- 
ders, and the transmission 
case by four bolts, through its 
legs. The removable power 
plant eliminates the necessity 
of spare cars in any delivery 
service, as an extra power 
plant only need be substituted 
while repairs are being made 
on the original one. 

Some Power Plant Fea- 
tures.— The motor is of the 
two-cylinder opposed type, 
4&-inch bore by 4^-inch 




Showing the Accessibility of 



stroke, and is rated at 18-horsepower (A. L. A. M.). The cylin- 
ders are of a fine grade of grey iron, rough bored, annealed, 
finish bored, ground to size, and finally lapped in with pistons and 
rings. By means of this method of manufacture a perfect fit is 
assured. The valves are both on the upper side of the cylinder, 
and can be readily removed. They are both mechanically oper- 
ated from the same camshaft and are interchangeable. The valve 
heads are of such shape" that warping is reduced to practically 
zero, and that in case of a valve head cracking it cannot enter 
the space traversed by the piston. The pistons are of the same 
grade of grey iron as the cylinders, and are accurately ground to 
size before the lapping operation. They are fitted with three 
5-16-inch piston rings, all located above the piston pin. The 
piston pin is hardened and ground to size, and is held in place 
by means of a "snub" and spring. The connecting rods are of 
high carbon steel, drop forged and heat treated. The piston pin 
and crank pin bearings are of bronze. The crank pin bearing is 
adjustable, the cap being held in place by means of two 9-16-inch 
bolts. The crankshaft is also of high carbon steel, drop forged 
and heat treated. All journals are accurately ground to size. 

The crankshaft is mounted on 
extra large Hess-Bright ball 
bearings of the silent type, and 
carries two flywheels, one on 
each end. The front flywheel 
has fan blades cast in it. In 
the long chassis this flywheel 
carries a throttle governor 
which limits the speed of the 
motor to 1,300 R. P. M. The 
rear flywheel carries the clutch. 

The crankcase is split hori- 
zontally into two parts. The 
lower part carries the cylin- 
ders, crankshaft, water pump, 
and camshaft, while the upper 
part carries the push rods and 
guides, the magneto, the oiler, 
and a gear for driving the 
water pump. This part of the 
case is easily removable, carry- 
ing its parts with it, and giving 
access to the crank pin bear- 
ing, without dismantling the 
motor. The magneto is stand- 
ard equipment, and is attached 
to the top of the crankcase by 



the Autocar Power Plant. 
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Rear Axle Double Gear Reduction, and 
Roller Bearings. 



means of two winged bolts. It can be removed and replaced with- 
out altering the timing. This magneto is of the low tension type, 
delivering its current to an induction coil, mounted on the side of 
the seat structure. Thus, a dual system of ignition is provided. 
The oiler is of the force feed type, and delivers the oil, through 
a sight feed, to the crankcase, whence the cylinders, camshaft, 

crank pins, etc, are 
lubricated by splash. 
The oiler is held in 
place by a single 
winged bolt and 
dowel pins, secure, 
and at the same 
time easily remov- 
able. 

A Very Satisfac- 
t o r y Transmis- 
sion. — The clutch 
is of bronze, float- 
ing ring provided 
with cork inserts. 
The forward end of 
the clutch shaft is 
centered in a bear- 
ing in the rear end 
of the crankshaft. 
The transmission is 
of the progressive 
sliding gear type. 
The countershaft is 
located below the 

main shaft; all shafts rotating on Timken roller bearings. The 
case itself is cast in one piece, with two hand-hole openings. The 
hand-hole opening permits the adjustment of the gear shift fork. 
The sliding train operates on the squared main shaft, and pro- 
vides three forward speeds and one reverse, high speed, direct 
drive, through the transmission. 

The power is transmitted from the gear case to the rear axle 
through two universal joints and a drive shaft. The rear axle 
contains a double gear reduction. The bevel pinion, connected at 
the end of the drive shaft, drives a large bevel gear on a short 
transverse jackshaft. From this shaft the drive is transmitted to 
the differential housing by means of a pair of large spur gears. 
The bevel pinion shaft and jackshaft run on Timken roller bear- 
ings, which are mounted in caps, screwed into the axle housing. 
One of the jackshafts extends through this housing and has the 
emergency brake drum mounted on it. 

Axles, Wheels and Control.— The live axles are heavy, and 
are provided with squared ends. The square on the inner end 
slips into the differential gear, and it, on the other end, drives 
the wheel which is secured to it. These axles are mounted on 
Hyatt roller bearings, at their inner ends, and on Timken roller 
bearings, at their outer ends. The thrust of the wheels on a 
curve is taken through the two axles to the Timken bearing on 
the inner side of the curve. The axle housing is of malleable 
steel throughout, and is in five pieces. The spring seats and 
brake supports are integral with the tubes, and no parts are 
riveted. 

The front axle is tubular with the Elliott type of steering 
knuckles. The spindles carry Timken roller bearings, on which 
the wheel hubs are mounted. The cross-link, connecting the two 
knuckles, is in front of the axle, and the steering link lies trans- 
versely across the car, connecting the steering gear arm to the 
knuckle arm on the opposite side. One foot pedal controls the 
clutch and the other the service brakes on the hubs of the rear 
wheels, while the side hand levers control the gear shift ana 
emergency brake. When the brake lever is applied the clutch is 
automatically released before the brake tension is noticeable. The 
steering gear is of the bevel and sector type. Two short li 
above the wheel control spark and throttle. 



The Armored Wood Frame. — The frame is of armored wood, 
constructed of pressed steel channels, reinforced with wood mem- 
bers. The front springs are semi-elliptic, and the rear springs 
are full elliptic. ; 

The wheels are of the artillery type and constructed from 
selected hickory. On the short chassis they are equipped with 
Goodyear detachable rims and 32x4 pneumatic tires, and on the 
long chassis with 32x3^ solid tires. The short chassis has a 
wheelbase of 85 inches, accommodating a body platform 48 inches 
wide and 68 inches to 90 inches long if so desired. The long 
chassis has a wheelbase of 97 inches, accommodating a body plat- 
form of 48 inches wide and 80 inches to 100 inches long. 



WINTON SECOND "UPKEEP" CONTEST BEGINS. 

The second annual $2,500 upkeep contest for Winton "Six" 
chauffeurs opened November 1 and will continue to June 30, 
1909. Contestants must be employed drivers of Winton Sixes, any 
model, and will be required to file monthly reports of mileage 
and expenses. At the end of the contest "these reports will be 
passed upon by a committee of disinterested judges, who will 
award the cash prizes. The chauffeur making the best service 
record will receive $1,000. Second prize is $500, third $250, 
fourth $150, fifth to tenth $100 each. There is no entrance fee. 

It will be recalled that the ten winners in the first annual con- 
test drove their cars 65,6874 miles on an upkeep expense of 
$15.12, an average of $1 for each 4,343 miles, or less than 25 
cents for each 1,000 miles — unquestionably a world's record. 

"We are reaching the point in the automobile industry," says 
Mr. Winton, "where upkeep expense is of cardinal importance 
to buyers, and we propose to prove by these public tests— all 
records open to every interested person — that Winton Sixes are 
the best investment the market affords. Low upkeep expense 
signifies more than absence of repair bills — it means continuous, 
satisfactory service, because the car that encounters repair bills 
is also a car that disappoints its owner in the character of its 
performances." 

FAVORABLE CUSTOMS RULING ON FORCINGS. 

It has taken the Board of United States General Appraisers 
just two years to decide that drop forgings are forgings and 
should be admitted as such when imported from abroad. Thomas 
Prosser & Son, New York agents for the Krupp firm, have been 
importing connecting rods, crankshafts and similar parts made 
by the drop-forging process, and the government decided they 
were "manufactures of metal," accordingly assessing them 45 V* 1 
cent., instead of 35 per cent., which is the duty on "forgings. 
Two years ago, a sub-board of appraisers reached the same de- 
cision, but the question was then taken out of its jurisdiction and 
litigation extending over the interim has been necessary for the 
general board to determine the merits of the question of whether 
a piece of metal that has been die-forged is really a forging. 




Autocar 18-hor»epower Power Plant for 1909. 
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THE illustrations will show better than a word picture the 

for ^z7;z:T rensth pre r in ,he **■ •* «2w£ 

more n l r ?" L comm erc>al work, involving unskilled labor 
and „ T ? n0t '- the P ° Wer pIant is of the utm °« importance 
SectZT n , W th thiS trUCk ' a " eff0rt has been "ia<le to so 
»crew anver and the monkey wrench 
Motor Characteristics—The motor is of the four cylinder 

S 1"'^ the makerS at 60 horsepower. The 

thi diff re„L pa, t rs ' water with integral head and 

6 h - eadS ° f Water iackets are ^arable, 
construction permits cores to be 

Properly centered; the complete removal 

of core sand, and, after cleaning, if the 
occasion in service should require. The 
P'stons are long, packed with four con- 
cen trie rings, with intervening oil grooves, 
wnile the cylinders and the pistons are of 
a special close grain iron. The crank- 

«£L !?>- 0i , nickel Stee1 ' for 8 ed *nd 
1 Jabbed and after profiling is machined 
wui an allowance for grinding. For the 
connectmg rods drop forgings are used, 
s ,l Sam l-? f 3 Special * rade of toughened 

IrH k the Wrist P ins are hollow, 
hardened and ground. 

Realizing the arduousness of the serv- 
w | and the lack of attention the plant 

^ Jr/ 1 ™ in the ordinar y run ' 

projected area of the respective bearings 

oth~ K lhan that likely 10 be found ^ 
other branches of service and sufficient to 
assure long life and the absence of annoy- 
vaL. "°! C ° Stly ' interruptions. The 
heaT ar8e With soedal nickel steel 
Ss an Th Carb ° n SteeI Stems in 'on* 
special' ♦ , 08,1,5 are separable on a 
un ol Camshaft and ^Part a silent, 
seDar a MT° n - Th e half-time gears are 

s pactt T Sed ' Which housin S in turn 
" Packed w,th grease. The water circula- 
te .s by means of a gear-driven centrif- 
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ugal pump, while the cooler is adequate 
■n point of capacity to abort steaming. 
Lubrication is by splash with suitably de- 
vised oil ducts and troughs, assuring a 
slippery surface and a profusion of the oil 
supply at every zone of pressure The 
ignition system consists of a magneto on 
the valve side of the motor, with an 
auxiliary battery and spark coil system 
for cranking, and if the magneto fails, 
which, however, is a remote contingency, 
there are other nice features in connec- 
tion with this power plant, as for illustra- 
tion, the exhaust manifold is of large 
diameter and separably flanged, more- 
over, the intake is designed with a view 
to a continuity of the flow of gas and is 
separably flanged, and we might say, be- 
fore departing from the subject, that there 
is a certain nice symmetry about these 
features that extends beyond utility and 
pleases the eye. 

Transmission System—Beginning with 
the clutch, it is to note a multiple disc 
type, housed in the flywheel, the numerous 
discs submerged in oil, backed by ample 
surface, assures a continuity of the dutch- 
„„n u c ■ ■ mg Actions. From the clutch, the oro- 
pe ler shaft is short, and is terminated in a universal olnt tt 
both ends^ But there s no perceptible angularity of the trans- 
mission, hence the joints are required to do no more than t0 
transmit the power and take care of mere deflexions The 
transm.ssion set is of the selective type with chrome Si sS 
gears from materials by "Krupp," and an assurance o 7fe 
aside from nice material, come by way of a coarse pTch of he 
teeth and a w.de face of the gears. Flanging is resorted to 

T r VCr , P u° S f ' e ' 38 f ° r ilIustr *tion, the flywheel to the crank- 
shaft and the bevel gear to its shaft. 

n J^f TV 5 ^ r° dUCt ° f the Ra P'' d Motor Vehicle Com- 
pan, of Pontiac, Mich. 




of the Rapid 5-Ton Truck a. Seen from the Left Side. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE FOR JUVENILES COMES AT LAST 




ANEW company has been started at Newark, N. Y., styled 
the Omar Motor Company, to build the "Browniekar," a 
car suitable to place in the hands of youthful autoists. An in- 
spection of the illustration showing the car, will indicate that it 
is a very graceful little automobile most comfortably arranged, 

and sufficiently racy in 
appearance to send a 
thrill of pleasure 
through the hearts of 
juvenile auto aspirants. 

Besides affording a 
real car, with an actual 
power plant, and all the 
facilities of an automo- 
bile, the designer very 
cleverly kept uppermost 
in mind the need for 
simplicity, on the one 
hand, and safety on the 
other. The car is very 
light, hence the impact, 
should it collide 
with an obstruc- 
tion, will scarcely 

be felt at all. The mechanism is accessibly situated, 
and a good deal of thought has been given the details 
thereof, rather with the hope that repairs will be a 
minimum, yet easily effected, should the occasion require. 

The Power Plant Complete.— The motor, it will be 
noted, is of the single cylinder, vertical type. As will be 
noted it is of the water-cooled genera, with integral 
jackets, mechanically operated exhaust valves, while the 
inlet is automatic. Care has been exercised not to over- 
power the car, but rather to provide a harmonious rela- 
tion of the power of the motor to the weight of the car, in view 
of a safe speed. The control of the speed is through spark and 
throttle, with a speed range from a maximum of ten miles per 
hour down to a minimum, dictated by necessity. The clutch is 
nested "in the flywheel, as the illustration plainly shows, which 
clutch, in turn, is actuated in the usual way, through the good 
offices of suitably disposed foot pedals. 

The Transmission and Other Features. — The speed con- 
trol is by a clutch pedal, operated by the left foot. When this 
pedal is pushed forward it tightens a belt and drives the car in 
a forward direction, while, if the pressure is relieved, the belt 



slacks. A second pedal, operated by the right foot applies the 
brake during the interim of slack belt and stops the car. With 
the idea of illustrating something of the efficiency of the trans- 
mission, the designer of the car states: "The car will make 
from thirty to fifty miles on a gallon of gasoline, while a gallon 
of cylinder oil will serve during a period represented by from 
five to six hundred miles of travel." 

The Body Work and Finish. — The body is of metal, road- 
ster type, with metal mudguards, and a bonnet of the same ma- 
terial. The finish is what the designers style "medium red, with 
a black stripe." Oil, sidelights and a tail-lamp are shown, the 
steering wheel tilts at a rakish angle, and the general appearance 
is brought up to a high standard. The approximate weight of 
this car is some three hundred pounds, which is brought about 



Motor of the Browniekar 




The Browniekar— An Auto for the Younger Generation. 



by divers economies of design,, taking advantage of the thermo- 
syphon system of water cooling, and such other modes of pro- 
cedure as are well known to designers of skill. The builders of 
this car lay stress upon the particular features, viz. : 

(a) The "Browniekar" is an automobile possessing all the 
usual functions as respects power and control. 

(6) Its perfect simplicity and harmonious relation of parts 
indicates economy of maintenance. 

(c) An eye to safety in the hands of juveniles was consid- 
ered first, last, and all the time. 



NORTHWEST WANTS AND IS BUYING AUTOS FOR CASH 



MNNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 2.— The most noticeable thing 
to be heard among the dealers in this territory, is pros- 
perity. The reason is the abundance of money in the vicinity, 
and the readiness of people not heretofore in the market for cars 
to listen to the arguments of the dealers. Judging from the 
recent activities of Eastern factory representatives, the North- 
west will at last be accorded that recognition for which it has 
been fighting for several years past. The recent panic and the 
subsequent showing made by Minneapolis and surrounding towns 
seems to have caused an awakening among the Eastern manu- 
facturers, who now seem to realize that territory with acres and 
acres of good wheat land working to bring in the money, with 
wheat a dollar a bushel, is worth of the closest attention. 

Vic Syromquist, for years identified with the Packard in- 
terests in this city, has closed with the Corbin people and for 
the present is located on South Sixth street until his new garage 
building on "Motor Row" is completed. The Corbin car is 



fairly well known in Minneapolis, although it had not had active 
representation for some time. Stromquist has a roadster demon- 
strator and expects to be able to make early deliveries. 

Kemp Brothers have closed with the Brush runabout and have 
begun receiving them in carload lots. This firm is also carrying 
on negotiations for a line of higher priced cars. 

Harvey E. Haynes, brother of Mayor Haynes, besides tne 
Welch car, has closed with the Pennsylvania people and is loo - 
ing for quarters in the neighborhood of "Motor Row. 

The Fawkes Auto Company, handling the Rambler and Over- 
land, have added the American to their list and have com- 
menced taking orders right from the start. . ^ 

An evidence of the general Northwestern prosperity >s 
fact that the Pence Auto Company, selling the Stevens and Bui^ 
lines, have placed an order for 1,800 (eighteen hundred) a " s 
the coming season. This includes the runabout and IfugSy W 
of Buicks and the Stevens touring car. 
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serve to keeo the n„™ / , , • 8 grease wi " frequently 
Feeding Mineral Grease to Bearings. 

If T l St be fed t0 the bear 'ng by steady pressure 

I Z A y ' greaSe C "P- AS * Obviously S 

1 shaftTfol. 6 8 r aS l CUP WiU tr3nSmit its P-ssure a ong 
3 or 4 £ s ei W 5 the \ haft shou,d not e *end ™ore than 
adTitionaUnoDlv ofTh ^ ^ gteaSe Ct ' P ' Unless if receiv « an 

caTb th ? 'L ^" cant from another grease C »P- ° r *«>» 

tearing i l WIth SOme gear shaft bearings. Whether a 

attach end of n th te h ^ " ° U Sh ° U ' d be ™ >»* 
at each end of the beanng for "stale" lubricant to escape The 

0" c™ C ;ol a H Pl,eS t0 'J™* Sh3ft bea "" g M witb *~a 1 
hould be „ , f/t™ mCheS apart In other w ° rd s> an outlet 

we " as at 'he ends of the bearing. 



Attaching Coil to Metal Dash. 

espSvVn'T ^ C J ° il " t0 be attached to a ™etal da sh, 

^£K££r Mm aSh ' * iS neCeSSary t0 distribute the 
w e e il v \ ? 38 lar8C 3n 3rea as P° ssib,e - 11 coil 
probab wo„>, ed th , rough th e dash by four bolts these bolts 
fhe h„ «T T k '° 0Se in the aluminum in time and enlarge 
haLLf th Which the y P as sed- In addition, the over! 

~ thTnut °h COi ' W ° Uld tend t0 bBlge th < aIumi "™ 
and durlbl " K Z t0 the Upper boIts - To ma ke a stiff 

tard woo not 'l \ b ° ltS Sh0UM g ° ' hr0Ugh verticaI stri Ps °f 
Ce strl V u ttaB '" 4 inCh thick and 1 '- 2 inche s wide, 
distr L e ft, g ° ° n the fr ° nt of the dash and serve to 

Sit' Pre , SUr r e ° f 11,6 " UtS and Washers ov " a c ""sider- 
extend a b ° } J? m3y be neceSsary to have the same strips 
throuth their a H b T l0W t the COiI and have additional bolts put 
addWon £ In that Case ' ,eather washers should be used 
addition to the metal washers under the heads of the bolts. 

End Play in Steering Gears. 

WormlrTtT ^ USdeSS t0 t3ke the end thruSt of the steering 
much T„ W ° m gear ' and h concentrates the pressure too 
to a mu ih Stee " ng gearS ' sla *ness due to wear is found 

fflentftan in th eX ' ent in the e " d play of the worm and seg- 
a durable iI he .T m tCeth th e™selves. The only way to make 
or dis« , m ,ng Up end pIav is to use hard steel washers 
grease t„ , 35 P ° SSibIe ' and P rovide passages for oil or 
K of f3 aCr ° SS thdr SUrfaCCS - If ft were not f °' ^e dif- 

wake excelW nf " *° Shape ' the blade of an old saw would 
K « excellent thrust washers for this purpose. 



as i-8-i„ch long, and when the mixture is just right it mav 

Misfiring of ,he end ° f lhe ^ 'rZ 

S than tLt 1 Ure -' S ? fi f ely m ° re PUZzling and ^moraliz- 
ing than that due to simple failure of the spark. It does not 

always occur when the plug cables run parallel! but appears to be 

2" TP* with magneto ig "^o 0 „g h e 

tms statement may need to be qualified. It is also more marked 

t W h'e C a C b,e a,n M ' XtUreS tha " ""^ The ^ « sTmp yto tn 
ZrT f L u 3n inCh apart In this connection it may be Re- 
marked than when the current supply is small trouble Lay be 
experienced w.th long cables owing to their static electrlcaT capa^ 
beft V ,rtUe „^ , WhiCh thCy mUSt firSt be electr.ca.ly charged 

'art VnH ey i " del ' Ver 3 SPark at the Plug - A ^ may be 0 
large and ong as to absorb the whole charge and deliver no 

ZZ< ■ \ A third P ° SSible S ° UrCe of ,oss » effidenSTs un! 
necessa rl ly large or sharp pointed metal objects in the high 
tens,on crcurt, such for example as large binding posts, wing 
nuts and stray ends of wire. A high tension chfrge tendTto 

SV \ C K-i rom any Sharp metaI point 1" ^s circuit and 
objects such as b.ndmg posts absorb the charge on their surface 
exactly as a long cable does. »uriace 

Starting in Cold Weather. 

A handy kink for starting in cold weather, which is less known 
than .t deserves to be, is to warm the cylinders by squirting 
gasol.ne.nto them and firing it with a match at the compression 
cocks. A few drops of gasoline in each cylinder is all that is 
necessary, and the match is held to each open compression cock 
n turn. The resultmg small explosion imparts just enough heat 
to the walls so that, after the crank has been turned twice to 
expel the burnt gases, fresh injections of gasoline will evaporate 
and ignite at once on turning the crank. Obviously, before resort- 
ing to this device, one should make sure that there is no stray 
gaso ine vapor about, such as might be due to excessive and 
fruitless priming of the carbureter, as this would be quite apt 
to lead to unlocked for and somewhat disastrous consequences 
and the driver who does not regard the presence of oil and gaso- 
line splashed over the motor promiscuously had better taboo this 
expedient. Lubricating oil absorbs gasoline to a certain extent 
and is then more inflammable. 



Induction in Spark Plug Cables. 

■'nsJSe th 6 ™ 8 ' Wh ' Ch Persis,S in spi,e of the utm °st care in 
times tra^=.M ? rCU " a " d maki ng Perfect connections, is some- 
when ! '° mUtuaI induction between the spark plug cables, 
together Th are . Se / eraI feet lon 8 and run side by side close 
ne sparks from such induced currents may be as much 



Starting in Snow or Soft Earth. 

Certain materials, such as snow or soft earth, sink under the 
wheels when the car stands for some time, and it is difficult to 
climb the minute but steep gradient fhus created. A steam car 
can very easily be extricated from such a position simply by see- 
sawing .t back and forth, going a little further each time until the 
grade" has been so eased off that it is easily surmounted This 
trick is simple with a steam car because the throttle can be left 
open and the reversing lever rocked back and forth With 
dexterity, however, a gasoline car having planetary drive and 
suitable arrangement of control levers, could be manipulated in 
much the same way; and with a very easy gear change and 
gentle clutch it might even be possible with standard sliding gear 
transmission. 

A Possible Cause of Carbureter Flooding. 

A possible, but seldom thought of, cause of carbureter flood- 
ing is the float striking the top of the float chamber before the 
float valve closes. This might happen from defective design 
from a drop of solder added to the top of the float to raise the 
gasoline level, or from some accidental cause such as wear of the 
float valve needle. If the float valve levers reach the limit of 
their movement before the float valve closes the same effect will 
be produced. The only sure test for this is to expose the top of 
the float or the float needle and feel of the needle to see whether 
or not it is seated. If it appears to be seated, feel of the float 
and the float levers to see if they have a little further movement 
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THERE are no 
France. But 
kinds of contra- 
you may be an un- 
French law pre- 
whether it is for 
maiming of a 
scratching in the 



manna 

By -Francis Mllfoun- 



police traps in 
there are various 
ventions to which 
knowing party, 
sumes one guilty — 
murder or the 
crazy chicken 
middle of the 



road — until he proves his innocence. The perhaps innocent vic- 
tim has no chance if he gets the least rattled, or is not a good 
witness in his own behalf. 

The automobilist who makes a contravention in France may 
not be aware of it for six weeks, when finally a local com- 
missaire hunts him up and hands him a paper (and takes his 
receipt for it, too) saying that at a certain time, a month or 
more back, a hundred, two hundred, or five hundred kilometres 
from where you now are, you smashed into a rush bottom chair 
which some imbecile left in the road by the curb; the chair fell 
over into a basket of eggs; the eggs were broken and now it is 
a question of your proving that it wasn't you at all who did the 
thing, but an automobile bearing another number registered in 
a department away across France. These facts count for 
nothing in the present stage of the game; you must see it 
through. 

Even to a cock-sure gendarme, 837 M looks amazingly like 
384 W, even when it comes to making oath on it. And the 
proof is up to you to prove that your automobile was in the re- 
pair shop at the time awaiting a new valve seating, which the 
factory wanted two months to supply, it being an ancient model 
and they being so busy thinking up more changes in design, 
which they can spring on an unsuspecting purchaser next year 
and so cause more annoyance of the same kind. There is one 
factory in France which, with only eight models manufactured 
to date, carries a stock of something like a million pieces de 
rechange, and the writer knows of another who in half a dozen 
years has put out a score of models and never has a piece that 
will fit any but the latest in stock. For the moment we assume 
that your car was one of the former (the writer knows, he had 
one of the same breed once), but the judge de paix knows noth- 
ing of this, and a sixty-cent-a-day gendarme is to him more 
worthy of belief than you who pay as many dollars a year into 
the French exchequers as taxes, even though you are a foreigner. 

Again, you may get hauled up on the spot— if, for instance, 
you butt into a donkey and its cart, turning about in the middle 
of the street at its master's call from the opposite curb. This 
is a repetition of an incident which once occurred to the writer. 
In fluent, if not grammatical French attention was called to 
all and sundry to the true fact (a photographic film was ex- 
posed, even in order to have a silent witness, one that would 
tell no more than it was asked to tell), but no good came of it 
A gendarme strolled by, haled you off to his brigadier at the 
Gendarmerie, and a prods verbal followed as a matter of 
course. 

No, there are no police traps in France, but you get badly 
stung every time you have anything to do with those high- 
salaried gendarmes nevertheless. The gendarme of the average 
country town in France, of five thousand or more inhabitants, 
has a jolly time of it every Sunday morning. He saunters out 
spick and span, as proud as a peacock, takes his stand on a busy 
corner, and watches out. He picks out some poor unfortunate 
automobilist who stops to ask his way and demands to see his 
"papiers" (you must have them on your person, always, in 
France). He would like to have a look at your Cer&ficat de 
Capacity and the receipt for your last taxes, if you please. Of 



course, you do please, and if you have not forgotten them and 
left them in the trunk which you sent ahead by petite vitesse 
you show them to him. If you have them all, well and good; 
if you haven't, why, procis verbal; the mere fact of the con- 
fection of which will cost you a franc, even if you are proved 
not guilty. Red tape is costly in France as elsewhere once it 
begins to unwind. 

If you are a stranger from abroad, stopping by the roadside 
to admire the scenery, perhaps to spend some of the money you 
have brought with you for gasoline or oil, or perhaps even food 
and drink — all for the benefit of the native shop and hotel 
keeper — the case for the gendarme is not far different. All 
automobilists look alike to him in great coat and goggles. When 
he actually discovers you are a stranger in a strange land, he 
thinks he can frighten you in earnest. He is not a grafter, 
though, the gendarme in France, there is that to his credit. He 
is not like the up-State constable in New York or the Kent 
and Surrey bobbies of Britain, but his brigadier sends him out 
periodically to make what captures he can, just so that the 
record book of the "Marechal de Logis" shall not remain a 
beautiful blank. Promotion in the gendarmerie depends upon 
activity, not upon efficiency. 

If the stranger automobilist in France has provided himself 
with his "Carte Rouge and his "Carte Gris" and has his numero 
well displayed he has nothing to fear. But he must not talk 
back to the white-braided man of the law; this of itself is a 
punishable offense. The gendarme in France is, in one respect, 
like his American and English brothers. He seldom if ever has 
had personal experience of automobiles, and he is no judge of 
speed. He can be educated by being given a ride once and again. 
The 'writer has done this in several instances in various parts 
of France, and it is the same old story over again. When you 
are doing about your prettiest without racking your motor to 
pieces he immediately wants to know if that is as fast as it can 
go, and he is as wrathful as you are at a donkey cart which gets 
out of the way only too slowly. He invariably says hens and 
chickens and geese and dogs and sheep (except when the latter 
are going from one pasture to another) have no rights on the 
road, and you can run over them if you like for all he cares. 
This is what he says when he is riding beside you, but profes- 
sional dignity prompts him to take another view if some peasant 
takes exception to your having decimated a scrawny hen of 
which he is the owner. As for hold ups for speeding, there are 
very few of these in France; they exist here and there and for 
more or less temporary periods, but in general, so far as the 
open country is concerned, you may make what speed you like 
so long as you don't run into somebody or something. Then, 
look out, procis verbal this time sure I 



PACKARD IN PARIS IN LARGER QUARTERS. 

Paris, Oct. 25. — Present quarters proving altogether inade- 
quate for growing needs, the Packard Paris branch called ffl 
the removal men this week and transferred their establishment 
from the Cite de Pusy to 177 Boulevard Pereire, further in the 
automobile district and more easily accessible from the central 
part of the city. H. D. Wilson, the Paris agent of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, reports that the number of cars of their 
manufacture visiting Europe this year is larger than ever 
before. 

Though requests for repairs are always light, it was con- 
sidered necessary by reason of the number of callers for infor- 
mation and assistance to seek more suitable quarters. The only 
reason for founding the Paris house was to be of assistance to 
Packard tourists in Europe; thus at the new establishment a 
complete stock of parts is maintained in readiness for shipmen 
at a moment's notice, and a repair shop is at the disposition ot 
those who may need it. The increasing number of Packard cars 
which traverse the Atlantic each year and undertake trips 0 
several months' duration through Europe substantiate the cjanns 
which are made for the company's product. 
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e other South American countries I have visited so 
Before speakmg of automobile matters in general 

innecfi f , PUrP0Se ° f estabIishi "S business 

refri £ * P eaSUrC aUt ° ing ' t0 be even more 

£s than ma " er ° f SeleCtin * ^ accommoda- 

I of d r eM 7 " UrUgU3y ° r Brazil - The city 
full of dealers and chauffeurs interested in the pro 

aution/ 0r t ? n CarS ' 3nd ' UnleSS y ° U t3ke the latest 
1 soon find V ° Wner ° f a " American a «tomobile 
1 soon find his automobile cutting the most extraor- 
ary capers-if ,t remains in a condition to cut 
since Jr« "I"" 01 make any direct accusations, 
u r ed nfi f f bS ° ,Utely eXiStS that America » «r 
noon' ; C3SS C ° nditi0n t0 garages after an 

bum" T/ 3 ^ bee ° f0t ' nd next mor "i"E "on 
toZ: n t ,£ 3 rCPair !S rea " y needed * takes 

2J t0 h3Ve U 6o ^ one may draw his own 

'hese facts were admitted to me by the owner of the 

nlv C keCP my ° ar ' and 1 hare ma ^ him- 
condttmn qua no „_ responsib , e for jn . 

able mtshaps while the machine is in his place. 
lit T\f lso take " the precaution of hiring a 
artment wh.ch can be locked, and am also careful 

n B ,hIV eC M e t,1C S3fety ° f Ule motor ^ fast ening 
u ion, c y T anS ° f Pad '° cks - Thanks to these 
it I' 7 dar<1 Dayt ° n iS P-forming in Buenos Aires 
"s usual reliability. 

'ere is another thing to which I would like to call the 

ot such American manufacturers who have a well- 
et ?L „ W ' Sl1 t0 introduce k the South American 
In, n 7 I f rgentine - If the matter of registering 
uHnn , Fk U " der Which a car is soId - Wi thout this 

learnt ? 3y , hap P en - as I«ely two American concerns 
on Z J expense-that they see themselves in a 
On where they cannot sell their own product in Argentine 
.™ t . j • ? a " unc, erstanding with some blackmailer, who 

h« tw ''I. ° r b ° th ° f thcm in his ° wn nam e- There 
«W that will protect the rightful owner of a name or trade- 
tmess he reg.sters them before working. Since the cost 
great, one may save a lot of trouble by the procedure, 
rotectton ,s good for ten years and may be renewed. 

Autoing the Rage in Argentina's Capital 

Lw^'" 3 H , aS SCe " Within the last two or three years a 
last hT ° f a " t0 fad ' but the financial stringency 
lo enrh ^ ° r S ° haS Put a eonsiderable damper on 
^ tnusiasm. There are at present, according to various 
• ■ om 1,000 to 3,000 automobiles in the city. The latter 
evidently much exaggerated, but it is quite safe to put 
down at about $r, 5 oo. Many of these, however, 
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are out of ^8la^v^ac^3^|^cp<K>mic' restrictions and the 
disgust of owners with the irresponsible and rascally class of 
chauffeurs which predominate. There are very few Argen- 
tinians who 'take the trouble to learn anything about the con- 
struction of . their machines, or even to drive them, and, con- 
sequently, they are entirely at the mercy of any chauffeur who 
is in league with garages and repair shops. An Argentinian 
rarely buys a car for the love of sport, but simply for show. 
If his friend or neighbor has a fine car, he must, of course, if 
he can afford it, have a finer one. This is the reason why one 
sees such a large number of luxurious limousines and landaulets 
of the best makes in the streets, and they are, sometimes, of a 
horsepower entirely out of proportion with the requirements 
of the local topography. 

The city is absolutely fiat; the streets, though narrow, are 
well paved and touring in the country is, on account of the lack 
of roads or their abominable condition, largely out of ques- 
tion. These conditions may improve in time, but it will take 
considerable time, for "manona" is here the word, as well as 
in other parts of South America, even if not to the full sense 
of its meaning in Brazil. 

Club Life and the Roads in the Vicinity. 

There is an automobile club here, but it does not seem to be 
very active and confines its efforts principally to the promotion 
of social functions. The Touring Club of Buenos Aires, on the 
other hand, is somewhat more energetic in the way of further- 
ing the question of road improvements. At the present time 
there are but few roads on which one may venture for some 
distance out of Buenos Aires, the best of these being the one 
leading to a resort called Tigre. It is of about 25 miles length, 
but the latter part of it, the stretch after San Fernando, is not 
exactly what one would call a good, or even a fair automobile 
road. Going in the Tigre direction one comes, after leaving 
Belgrano, over a five kilometer stretch of firie macadam road. 
This is a road specially constructed for the use of automobiles. 
It is about 20 feet wide, is fenced in with barbed wire, and is 
about the only place where one can speed with some safety. 

There is talk just now of arranging a race, but unless it be 
a steeplechase or an endurance run, I cannot see where such 
an event could be held. Three horse race courses provide 
sufficiently for hyppic sport in the Argentine capital, but con- 
ditions for an automobile race of some importance are as yet 
in the embryo. 

It is a pretty sight, especially of a Sunday, to see the long 
lines of fine autos out in the park of Palermo. There the fash- 
ionable world gives itself rendezvous, and while the private and 
livery carriages outnumber by far the autos, the latter are cer- 
tainly there by the hundreds. The aspect reminds one forcibly 
of the Bois de Boulogne in Paris, and when the lines drive 
back to the city between 5 and 6 o'clock in the evening the 
Avenida Alvear is almost as crowded with vehicles as is the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees at a similar hour in summer. One 
may see then, in letting the automobiles pass review, all. the 
famous makes of France, Italy, Germany and England, but 
very, very few of American origin. I am quite proud to say, 
however, that my 40-45 horsepower Stoddard-Dayton touring 
car caused quite a sensation among the connoisseurs during the 
corso in Palermo. They begin to call it here, "El diablo gris" 
(the gray devil), and it is opening the eyes of the natives to 
the possible merit of American cars. 

The Street Sprinkling Man is Ever Present. 

Speaking of the corso in Palermo, I must mention the nuis- 
ance of sprinkling the roads and streets that lead out there. I 
call it a nuisance because it is overdone. You may drive out at 
any hour of the day, by sunshine, cloudy weather, or even after 
a rain, and you will find the sprinkling fiend at work with hose 
wagon or even sprinkling can. No wonder all motor cars in 
Buenos Aires are fitted with "antiderapants." and it is a pity 
that the horses of the city cannot be equipped with a similar 



contrivance. For it is not only on the wide roads running to 
Palermo that the sprinkling fiend is busy. No, even the asphalt; 
paved narrow business streets are made almost impassable for 
draft animals by continuous watering, and on all sides one 
may see horses slip and fall down. 

While I feel compelled to mention this asinine sprinkling 
nuisance, I am obliged at the same time to acknowledge with 
gratitude the good treatment I have received at the hands of 
the city authorities in relation to a driving license. On pro- 
ducing at the "intendente's" (mayor's) office my journalistic 
credentials, I was quickly granted a special license for 15 days, 
with the privilege of renewing it for a similar period as long 
as I stayed in the city. I was not even given a temporary num- 
ber, and I have been driving about town unmolested by the 
police, who do not even seem to notice the lack of a number 
on the car. 

The municipality has, however, taken lately some drastic 
measures relating to the driving of cars within the city limits. 
The chauffeur's examinations are to be more severe than 
hitherto, young men under eighteen are not allowed to drive 
cars of higher horsepower than eighteen,, and among other 
things acetylene lamps are forbidden at night. I mean to say, 
the lighting of them. This measure I regard a good one, in 
view of the fact that the city is well lighted. The driving is 
regulated by arrows on the steet corners, pointing in the direc- 
tion in which traffic is to move, and since there, are but few 
streets in the city where vehicles can move in both directions, 
one has to know the town pretty well in order to avoid detours. 

Plenty of Good Garages and a Taxicab Service. 

There are a large number of livery garages here and several 
companies have auto taxicabs for hire on the streets. All these 
are of a collapsible landaulet type and of French manufacture. 
At this time of the year— it is winter now down here— they 
circulate with closed bodies. In this connection, I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning the curious fact that horse-driven pas- 
senger vehicles for hire on the stands must be of the open 
kind. No hansoms, closed cabs or carriages are allowed, and no 
matter how the weather is — sometimes it gets deucedly cold 
here— the passenger has to face the biting pampero winds in an 
unprotected vehicle. There are no lap robes, either, furnished 
by the Buenos Aires cabby, who, by the way, is a far better 
man in his line than his chauffeur brother. 

In order to secure adequate legislation, to improve the gen- 
eral character of chauffeur's and mechanic's service, and to 
promote the interests of dealers and garage proprietors, the 
"Sociedad Union Commercial de Automoviles" has lately been 
formed by a combination of importers, livery garage owners 
and accessory dealers, which promises to become an importan 
factor in the automobile business of Buenos Aires. This asso- 
ciation also has the sympathy and support of all private owners, 
and it is hoped that the object desired will be achieved. As it 
is, the business is certainly demoralized here and needs some 
energetic measures and unity of purpose to bring it back to 
normal state. 



Ware Switzerland! is the advice of A. A. Anderson, an 
American, who is taking the cure at Ragaz with his wife, 
gives his compatriots, and it seems that he really has cause 
to say the same. He set out with Mrs. Anderson for Zuric 
and thereby exceeded the terrible pace of six kilometers an 
hour, the limit set. This he does not deny, and, in fact, t 
would be difficult for anyone to keep within its bounds. A 
any rate, he was caught, and at Mels he had to deposit a sum 
of 100 francs. At Flums, after the wires had played, he ^as 
brought before the judge, and, after a long discussion, he a 
to pay a fine of 45 francs, the remainder of the sum being 
returned to him. It was while here that the incident^ 
occurred of which Mr. Anderson so justly complains, > 
during the many hours of waiting, both he and his 
were gravely insulted and even set upon by the popjua 
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fmr THE INTERNATIONAL RULES WERE ADOPTED 

*ARIS. Oct , e _M.„. . ■ ii-A-f 



DARIS, Oct. 25.— Next year's in 
I ternational racing cars must 
iot exceed 130 millimeters (4.26 
nches) bore for four cylinlers, and 
nust weigh not less than 900 kilos 
.1,984 pounds). Six cylinder en- 
ines will be allowed a bore of 106 
ullimeters, and the same minimum 
'eight of goo kilos. Motors of the 
-obron type, two pistons per cyl- 
■der, will be admitted. These de- 
sions being arrived at by the In- 
mational Association of Recog- 
ztd Automobile Clubs, will be in 
>gue for all the great speed con- 
sts of 1909, including the Grand 
ize of America, and, if Britain 
ndes to hold another speed con- 
t, for that country also. 
Mien the meeting opened with 
egates present from France 
many, America, England, Bel- 
li. Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
stria, Hungary, Portugal and 
W, a was rapidly agreed to that 
method of regulation should be 
limitation of bore. England 
'e held aloof declaring that 

ruction's to^sYst be - limited Fre " Ch had 

U Germany and P . ' bore of .40 millimeters; 

A Z 7 Be '8'«m were known to be stronriv in 

; nVZ ar en ri a . bore * millimeter"^ he 

o mtl T S ° f th ' S Si " W0U,d furais " " average speed 
a ° hour ' w «ich was quite sufficient for the publfc 

'feater ,°h J f T, t0 3 ^ Sma » b °'< speared to be £ 
fa I n J , T 10 " the greater the de Pa«ure from com 
^models, or from models giving experience for every- 

^VSL^ 3 COmm ° n meetin « d could 

10 but • a " y abandonin S b °re of 140 in favor 

held for T k" 8 ' tS mi " imum We, '« ht of **> WIos. Ger- 
concne all nf f^L'** ^ k "° S Weight " and 

S taSn th % 7 I 35 m, " imeterS and 900 ki,os - 0n » 
ta vW • • F / en ° h P r °P° si t ! °n ^s adopted, Germany 

ideas Ameri " did n0t in d '^ssions! 

ier the ni ? " m ° St S3tisfaCtor T t0 its 
Z no rJ^ a,,0 u' Wl "' Ch Wi " be the '"'"national law 
^avle nth 1" tHan 3 l0CaI event -can be held with 
t o7 000 Kl a " 130 milIiraete '* bore and a maximum 
hose o?* emP ' y - ThC Ca " Wi " be Wer P ow "ed 
. force w e v PreS r t w S0 "' When the ISS ""ftneter. rule 
' ° I but 'V s d ° nbtful if the y wffl be much slower. At 
r av 3 rLTf ' W .^ re 3 130 miIlimet " «ce was held, the 
r averaged 6 S m.les an hour with a bore of 120 and a 

d over ™ m S> WhiIC SeVera ' f3Ster ' but Iess ^•ar cars, 
vill r/hf r'i" 3n h ?" r 0n 3 stra i8htaway. Speed, there- 
«" be high, despite the drop from 155 to 130. 

Tire Trouble Should Be Less, 
■eason of the lower minimum weight it may be expected 
re trouble will be considerably less than at any of the 
"S international races, where the cars have always been 
'■nut of their pneumatics. The question of rims and tires 
, J dls = USSIOn at the conference, the Marquis de Dion 
mce and Mervyn O'Gorman for England asking that dis- 
fle nms should be forbidden, in order to force tire manu- 
re improve their product. The bandishment of rims 




Plcture.que Setting 0/ a French Race. 



would, of course, entail the aban- 
donment of demountable wheels 
that England has been asking for 
during the past two years. Rene 
de Knyff was inclined to favor the 
ban on quick changing devices, but 
would not pronounce definitely un- 
til he had consulted his colleagues 
of the Commission Sportive. 
Finally it was decided to hold over 
the question until the next meet- 
ing, to be held November 30, dur- 
ing the Paris Solon. 

After- hanging fire for two years 
the Gobron question was forced on 
the meeting and a decision arrived 
at in favor of multiple piston en- 
gines. Under the old Gordon Ben- 
nett rules the Gobron motor was 
of course, admitted. When, for 1906, 
it was decided to limit bore the 
regulation was so worded that it 
was practically impossible for the 
Gobron engine, with two pistons 
per cylinder, to compete. Last 
year the same attitude was per- 
sisted in; this year, however, a 
strong stand was made anrf tt>» 
conference finally decided to allow the Gobron whh " two 
Pistons per cylinder, to compete on the same foo ing as engine? 
of the usual type. This decision finds general approval. 

Small Cars Interested France Alone. 

The voiturette regulations were quickly settled, this matter 
being of important mterest to France alone. For single cylinder 
engmes a max.mum bore of 100 millimeters was maintained- 

o^ed'l n- Were gi T 80 Mimmete "< and four cylinders I 
owed 6 5 mdhmeters. Instead of 600 kilos minimum weight an 
increase was made to 800 kilos (1,763 pounds). 

It had been decided by the International Road Congress to 
limit road signals to four only. The German club, therefore! 
brought forward a similar proposition and submitted the sig- 
nals that it considered most suitable, these to be adopted a* 
far as possble by all nations. In view of negotiations now car- 

GenVl / ♦ the £, U T C ' Ub ° f France ind the Associa^n 
Generale Automobile, the question was postponed until the No- 
vember meeting. An attempt to arrive at a formula for tourimr 
cars was also postponed, and the British proposition to revive 
the Gordon Bennett conditions met with a firm refusal. Norway 
made application to be admitted into the international conference 
and was welcomed. 

Chateau Country Is Favored. 
An official decision regarding the Anjou course for next year. 
French Grand Prix may be expected this week. Indications ar« 
that the set of roads in the Chateau country will be adopted 
but it is not yet known exactly how the course will be laid 
out. As the result of the reduction of bore a larger entry 
than usual is possible for the Grand Prix, and if, as is already 
proposed, the Automobile Club of France decides to reduce 
entry fees to $800 per car, $t,8oo for a team of three and to 
offer handsome cash prizes from 80 to 100 starters can be 
counted on. Such a number of cars would necessitate either 
a larger course or an elimination race. It will therefore be 
necessary to arrive at a definite conclusion regarding the race 
before selecting the roads. Chateauland would be a most invit- 
ing place to attract visitors from other countries. 
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THcaT INTERNATIONAL BROADS CONGRESS. 

Apparently there was one most unfortunate defect in 
the recent International Roads Congress instituted by the 
French Government and participated in by delegates from 
29 countries, including the United States, France, Great 
Britain, and Germany, the four countries wherein the 
automobile has its greatest usage. 

Talk there was aplenty, and much of it contained the 
oft-repeated charge that the automobile is "destroying 
the roads." There was no automobilist present to make 
suitable reply, and as far as the congress is concerned, the 
motor-driven vehicle stands more or less convicted as 
being guilty of destroying the highways. If travel over 
a given length of road is increased many fold by any 
type of vehicle, it is a simple case of addition that it will 
wear out that many times the sooner. It is a question 
of multiplied traffic that the roadmakers are called upon 
to answer, and it is their plain problem to bring the high- 
ways up to date and meet conditions that have arisen. 

In this direction the Paris congress made slight, if any, 
progress, and the deductions of those present were con- 
fined to meager generalizations of practical value, at least 
for the moment, and until they develop into something 
more definite. The ideal road was the subject on which 
there seemed to be some differences of opinion, the adap- 



tation of highways to modern conditions of locomotiqn 
remaining an unsolved problem as far as the first Inter- 
national Roads Congress is concerned. The effect of this 
new traffic was considerably enlarged upon, but as to the 
exact manner of providing something which would better 
withstand the greater use of the highways, the offerings 
were rather sparse and unsatisfactory, though it was 
generally recognized that something is absolutely de- 
manded in the future, at least upon main traveled roads. 

Before the next congress takes place it is reasonable 
to suppose that the roadmakers will have gained experi- 
ence sufficient to enable them to recommend an up-to-date 
form of highway construction which will adequately meet 
the demands of motor-driven traffic, the growth of which 
is certain to be enormous within the next twelvemonth, 
for ultimately it will supplant all other forms of indi- 
vidual and commercial transport. That this will come 
at an earlier date than many believe is presaged by the 
gradually growing interest of the farmer and the sale of 
many cars to country dwellers. 

In a touring article contained in this issue will be 
found some most interesting information concerning the 
increase of roads building in our Southern States, and 
explaining why it is bound to become even more general. 
Not as plentifully supplied with railroads as the North- 
ern States, the South is finding the automobile a most 
available vehicle for abridging distances. But roads are 
a necessity, not a luxury. 

# # # 
PRICE OUTLOOK FOR SEASON OF 1909. 

Predictions as to price reductions in the automobile 
field have been rife for a number of years past— in fact 
ever since the automobile became a practical machine, and 
every year since then the realization has been eagerly 
looked forward to by that portion of the public which has 
ambitions to enter the ranks, but is prevented from finan- 
cial considerations. In the abstract, this demand has been 
for "a good four-cylinder machine at a medium price," 
and since it was first voiced — a time when there were 
few if any cars having a four-cylinder motor that listed 
under $3,000— the figure has gradually been receding. 
That is, up to last Summer, when the moment for the 
announcement of a shrinkage that can hardly be termed 
gradual, appears to have arrived. 

Of course, the plans for the production of a machine 
embodying the usual standard features at a price far be- 
low what anything of the kind had ever been offered for 
hitherto, were in preparation for some time, and their 
culmination naturally precipitated the announcements of 
others who were preparing to enter the same field. Just 
what effect these cuts would have on the policy of makers 
specializing on low-priced cars was somewhat problem- 
atical at the time, but developments during the quarter 
intervening would seem to indicate that efforts to com- 
pete have been more along the line of an improved ma- 
chine at the same, or a slightly lesser figure than formerly, 
rather than a wholesale cut merely to meet competition. 
This is a gratifying tendency that speaks volumes for the 
healthy condition of the industry, as any other course 
could only be detrimental, both to the participants and 
business generally. Prices for 1909 will not only be 
lower than ever before,, but the automobile will likewise 
represent more for its cost than was ever before possible. 
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30T0R PARKWAY RACING CLUB FORMING. 

'reparations are under way for the formation of a racing club 
conduct contest* on the Long Island Motor Parkway. The 
A. A.-A. C. A. peace agreement, it will be remembered, pro- 
ed that future Vanderbilt Cup and Grand Prize races should 
run by such an organization. 

Arrangements are being made by the Long Island Motor Park- 
y officials for a series of sprint races over the cement stretch, 
be held Saturday, December 5. 

"ars which competed in the Long Island Motor Parkway 
eepstakes (for cars selling above $4,001) on October 10, those 
the Vanderbilt Cup race, and cars which are to compete in 
: Grand Prize race in Savannah on November 26, are eligible. 



LOCOMOBILE WINS LOS ANGELES 24-HOUR. 

Los Angeles, Cm., Nov. 2.— The first 24-hour race ever run 
the Pacific Coast proved a huge success, no one being injured 
i the contest being remarkable for the showing made by the 
:s. Seven cars contested, and their total mileage was 3662 
les at racing speed, yet only five tire changes were reported, 
e race was won by a Locomobile, driven by Murray Page, 
ich covered 021 miles, Page sticking to the wheel 21 hours. 
J. Leavitt, the 280-pound representative of the Locomobile 
•e, drove the remaining 3 hours. Second to the Locomobile 
s the Franklin six, with 836 miles. The Studebaker had 628, 
i the Reo 474. The Chalmers-Detroit Bluebird, Pope-Hartford, 
i Sunset retired before the finish, the Sunset going through 
: fence Sunday night 



A PAIR OF MAXWELL GLOBE GIRDLERS. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Hover, of Hover, Washington, reached 
w York last week, having completed in their 20-horsepower 
ixwell touring car a run across the continent, the first stage 
what is planned to be the longest automobile journey ever 
iertaken by amateurs. 

>ince April 11 they have journeyed from Tiajuara, a small vil- 
e on the Pacific coast, in their 20-horsepower Maxwell touring 
. From that point they have crossed California, Washington, 
!gon, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
iana, Ohio, and New York, and have visited Niagara Falls, 
lada, thus accomplishing what is believed to be the first feat 
:rossing the United States from south to north and from east 
rest in a vehicle of any kind driven over the public roads, 
he travelers will shortly sail for Algiers with their car and 
id the approaching Winter in touring Algeria, Tunis, and 
pt, penetrating the Sahara Desert at least to Biskra. Cross- 
to Italy in the Spring, the next three years will be devoted 
rossing every country in Europe, at least one way, with some 
tag in Western Siberia. 

1 the Winter of 1911 the homeward trip will be begun by 
ling from Turkey into Palestine, where the car will be 
sn to Jerusalem and back to the coast, then taken to India, 
a and Japan, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and 
aii, autoing in each as much as is feasible. From Hawaii 

will sail for San Francisco in the Winter of 1912, and they 
ct to have covered on their way more than 75,000 miles, 

of the journey in districts where an automobile has never 

seen. 



FISK TIRES IN THE VANDERBILT. 

t THE AUTOMOBILE. 

'our Issue of October 29, under the title, "Story of the Tires," 
Mire to correct the statement with reference to the Flsk 
>n the Knox . cars. The 60-horsepower car, driven by Denlson, 
fed only one tire on the left front, this change being necessary 
count of puncture, while the 40-horsepower car, driven by 
ue, changed two rear tires from non-skids to flat-treads, as 
irtlcle states, but these were the only changes made, and 
9 no trouble with the front tires and finished on the same 
hat he started on. THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, 
opee Falls, Mass. C. H. Gage. 



ABOUT A DASH FROM MICHIGAN TO MAINE. 

Bangor, Me., Nov. 3.— With the arrival here of the appropri- 
ately dubbed "Jackson Mud Hen," which left Jackson, MiclL, 
October 27, in charge of R P. Blake and Charles G. Percival, 
there was brought to a close one of the most strenuous runs that 
the new light cars have recently been put to. The car is the new 
Jackson four-cylinder model listing at $1,600, or as the makers 
term it, their "dollar-a-pound-car." Mr. Blake is the owner of 
the car, as well as the eastern representative of the Jackson com- 
pany, and in addition to affording a test of the car's endurance 
and speed, the autoists carried a message from Mayor Glasgow, 
of Jackson, Mich., to Mayor Woodman, of Bangor. The start 
from Jackson was made at most unpropitious time, making the 
trip right from Detroit, through Buffalo and Rochester, a plough 
through the mud, the amount plastered over the car upon its 
arrival at the last-named place earning it the above sobriquet. Up 
to that time, the only difficulties encountered had been lack of 
fuel, which always happened at inopportune times, a rural apothe- 
cary in Elyria being aroused at an early hour for a supply of 
alcohol, which was the only thing to be had. 

While entering the garage at Rochester for a fresh supply of 
gasoline, a trolley car hit the machine, breaking its rear axle and 
fracturing two of J. S. McArthur's ribs. McArthur had been 




E. P. Blake and Chas. Q. Percival, Who Made the Run. 



acting as mechanic on the trip, and was sent back from that 
point, Messrs. Blake and Percival alternating at the wheel from 
that point on. The remainder of the route lay via Albany and 
the Berkshires to Boston, where the tourists arrived Saturday 
last. One of the most remarkable things about the trip was the 
utter lack of tire trouble, in spite of the strenuous driving and 
bad roads, the Goodyear tire and rim equipment not even having 
been pumped on the journey to Rochester. 

CONCERNING THE GENERAL MOTOR COMPANY 

Detroit, Nov. 3. — Persistent rumors are being circulated in 
automobile circles to the effect that the long-talked of automobile 
combine, which J. P. Morgan is credited with promoting, and 
which would be equal in its field to the United States Steel 
Corporation, is about to become a reality, with several Michigan 
concerns figuring prominently in the deal. 

Among the companies mentioned in this connection are the 
Buick Motor Company, of Flint, and the Oldsmobile Company, 
located at Lansing. It is known that representatives of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan have been in Lansing for some time quietly in- 
vestigating the affairs of the Oldsmobile Company. That their 
report was favorable is the assertion of those who profess to 
know. The Buick company is also said to have come in for 
consideration. 

As outlined by those in touch with the situation, the plan is to 
take over a number of the leading plants throughout the country, 
devote each to the production of a single model, and exert an 
influence not unlike that now wielded by the United States Steel 
Corporation. 
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FALL ACTIVITIES OF THE AUTOMOBILECEEBS 



NEW ORLEANS NOW HAS AN A. A. A. CLUB. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 26.— The Crescent City has at last 
awakened to the fact that she has all of the advantages, both 
natural and otherwise, of becoming the automobile center of 
the South and the automobile racing center of the whole coun- 
try during the winter .months. The success that Savannah has 
had in her automobile ventures has stirred New Orleans en- 
thusiasts into action, and as a result the New Orleans Automo- 
bile Club has been formed. A charter membership of fifty 
was secured, and the following are the officers: President, 
Thomas C. Campbell; vice-president, Theodore Grunewald; 
secretary-treasurer, Homer George; board of directors, Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, chairman, Ginder Abbott, W. P. Johnson, 
A. M. Cook, and H. A. Testard. 

The meeting was most enthusiastic, and it was decided to 
affiliate immediately with the American Automobile Association. 
The two days' racing in November of course will be sanctioned 
by the A. A. A. 

The aim of the club is chiefly for good roads. The club will 
soon take up the question of signboards and warnings for auto- 
ists and also the building of a new road for automobiling and 
a clubhouse. A vigorous campaign for members will begin at 
once, the club having as its aim a membership of one thousand. 
All persons interested in good roads, whether automobile owners 
or not, will be urged to join. The formation of the New Or- 
leans Automobile Club is regarded as perhaps the biggest hap- 
pening in Southern automobiledom in several years. There is 
no doubt of the club's success. Enthusiasm in the matter has 
been so well worked up that the whole town is talking about 
it and practically all of the prominent business men are pledging 
support. Besides the campaign for good roads, the club will 
pull off first class races during the Winter months, for which 
a number of big racing cars have arrived. 

The New Orleans club intends to follow up its track meeting 
with a 2SO-mile road race, the first of its kind ever pulled off in 
this section of the country. 

President Thomas C. Campbell and three members of the rac- 
ing committee recently made a tour of the good roads around the 
city, Mr. Campbell riding on the racing car of Arthur Redfern, 
which will be one of the entries in the races. Redfern drove his 
car on stretches at a sixty mile an hour gait and shot around 
turns without slackening speed to any extent. The club officials 
were highly elated over the demonstration. 



BLISS PRESIDENT OP MASSACHUSETTS BODY. 

Boston, Nov. 2.— A E. Bliss, of the Maiden Automobile 
Club, has been elected president of the Massachusetts State 
Automobile Association, succeeding Elliott C Lee, of the Bay 
State Association. The annual meeting of the association was 
held at the rooms of the Bay State Association and there was a 
good representation of the constituent clubs. Besides the change 
in the presidency there is a change in the second office, A D. 
Converse of the Winchendon club becoming vice-president in 
place of John P. Coughlin of Worcester. J. C. Kerrison of the 
Bay State Association was re-elected treasurer, and the selection 
of the secretary was left with the president and vice-president 
Secretary James Fortescue of the Bay State Association, who has 
served the State association as secretary for two years, positively 
refused to continue in the office. A D. Converse, the new vice- 
president, was appointed chairman of the Legislative committee, 
succeeding L. R. Speare, who declined to serve longer in that 
position. W. H. Chase of the Wachusett club of Fitchburg was 
reappointed chairman of the good roads committee, and John 
P. Coughlin was reappointed head of the sign board committee. 



VERMONT CLUB ELECTS NEW OFFICERS. 

Montpeliek, Vt., Nov. 2.— At the annual meeting of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Vermont held recently at the Pavilion hotel, 
Montpelier, the following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, W. W. Brown, Springfield; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. C. Whiting, Burlington; second vice-president, James 
M. Boutwell, Montpelier; secretary and treasurer, Lester H. 
Greene, Montpelier; director, C. H. Slocum, Morrisville. The 
attendance was the largest in the history of the organization 
and every indication points to a most prosperous year. 



WILLIMANTIC CLUB DOING GOOD WORK. 

WnxiMANTic, Conk., Nov. 2.— As winter draws near, when 
most of the cars will have to be housed for a while, the fifty 
members of the Willimantic Automobile Club feel that they have 
completed a very successful season. The club has accomplished 
much in the way of improvement in the road conditions of this 
vicinity, and the new road signs will be erected before the cold 
weather sets in. Plans are under way for procuring club rooms, 
which will help materially to keep the members together prepara- 
tory to an active good roads campaign in the spring. 



MARYLANDERS OBJECT TO SPECIAL TAX. 

Baltimore, Nov. 2.— The Automobile Club of Maryland is de- 
termined to fight to a finish the proposed special tax recom- 
mended by Governor Crothers and the State automobile com- 
mission. At the club's last meeting the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of the Automobile Club of Maryland 
are willing to pay their full proportion of taxes on their automobnej 
in the manner proscribed by the Constitution of Maryland, BW 
stand unequivocally opposed to any special tax upon automobilUM» 
as a class to the exclusion of the owners of other vehicles, won 
proposed special tax being un-American In principle and In direct 
conflict with our State Constitution. 

The question of levying the special tax for the purpose, as 
the Governor explained, of improving and maintaining good 
roads, has stirred up the members of the club to such an extent 
that a canvass of every automobile owner of the State is pro- 
posed to enlist his sympathy and support in fighting legislation 
affecting the interests of Maryland autoists. President Rowe 
advocated that before the end of the year every owner of an auto 
in Maryland should be seen personally and have him get bis 
friends to work with the automobilists in getting proper laws to 
protect the automobile industry in this State, upon the ground 
that unjust taxes would surely drive the automobile and its bene- 
fits from the State. 



MILWAUKEE WANTS TO BE IN NEXT TOUR- 

Milwaukee, Nov. 4.— Milwaukee wants to be included in the 
route of the 1909 Glidden tour, and it wants this favor badly. 
So every member of the Milwaukee Automobile club, agents, 
manufacturers and owners, will petition the manufacturers 
through the A. A. A. to make Milwaukee a stopping point 
Secretary James T. Drought, of the M. A. C, returned from 
New York with the news that the A. A A. was favorably dis- 
posed toward the plan, but the manufacturers were not, and now 
every effort will be made to influence the latter. 

At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Automobile Club, Dr. 
Louis Fuldner, president; James T. Drought, secretary, » n » 
Lee A. Dearholt were re-elected directors. On Nov. 10 the dub 
will meet again to consider the recommendation of increasing the 
board of directors from nine to fifteen. At this time the old 
officers will no doubt be re-elected, having given such S P 1 ™ < ~ 
service for the last few years. The annual report showed the 
club to be in the most prosperous year of its six-year history. 
The treasury contains $1,500, not including $1,200 annual dot* 
to be collected early in January. 
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THE 1909 RAMBLER SPARE WHEEL. 

tL^uIT'W^ ,90!> Ranibler line * st ~"=ed 
Thomas B Jeffery & Company, which will attract a .treat deal of 
attention, is the Rambler spare wheel and inflatd Z ?j£%£ 
four-cy Under Ramblers are fitted for this equipment, wh£h 
sists of a wheel complete, except the hub center, on whU is 
earned a complete tire, inflated. 

The wheel is secured to the hub center by six bolts. Remov- 
ing the six nut, from these bolts, the wheel can be detached by 

t0 ° U ' ■ PU " er and 3 SOcket wrench Orfy 

three minutes are required to make the change 

This spare wheel is a regular wheel in every particular. It 

fi s on ether front or rear, and it is not neceTsary at the end 

of the trip to change it. In the event of tire trouble the 

E i Z e Z be / e f a - red i replace<1 00 ori « inal in- 
flated, and that wheel is thereafter carried as a spare wheel 

Besides being a handy provision against tire trouble, an extra 
wheel is always valuable in case of need 

Special brackets are provided to carry the wheel and tire, and 
an extra charge is made for the complete equipment The 
illustrations tell the story quite conclusively. 
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DIAMOND TO HAVE RACING DEPARTMENT. 

a t may 1 be 1 re8arded as the first P racti£ al step taken with 

a view to placing automobile racing in this country on the 
well-regulated basis, where tires and similar equipment are 
concerned, that has always distinguished the big establishments 
on the Continent, and which has doubtless been accountable in 
~r,n i th « success ° f f °reign makers, has just been 
naugurated by the Diamond Rubber Company, of Akron, O., 
in tfie shape of a racing department, which will be in charge of 
Joe iracy, the well-known American driver. Speaking of this 
°T! °V he company,s Part, one of the Diamond officials said: 
«,jr Tracy 11 has , been retained by us not only as consulting 
engineer on all racing equipment matters, but to have charge of 
a racing department we have organized which will be most com- 

b„ n^ eVery rCSP< ? t We are makin « no 8 real Predictions, 
Dut neither are we simply making a bid for increased publicity 
or our product. What we are doing is buttling up our organiza- 
tion so that we can take care of racing matters on a large scale. 

?u r ,? rCSent convicti °n that the automobile public de- 
mands the Vanderbilt and all similar big racing events." 

s tZ T : a!? W '"„ COntinue t0 retain his New York location, and 
s ates that he will be able to attend to other consulting commis- 
sions as in the past. 

PIRE WILL NOT STOP DAYTON COMPANY. 

J^JTT' °'* N ° V - 2 -- In s P ite of the destructive fire which 
completely gutted the upper floors and badly drenched with 
water the lower portion of the building occupied by the Dayton 
Electrical Manufacturing Company on the night of October 21, 
tne company found that enough of the undamaged stock was 
vaiiaole for shipping to continue the business, except for the 
manufacturing end, just as though nothing had happened. This 
nmsned stock is sufficient to run for about six months, and in 
me meantime work on the new factory is being rushed to com- 
pletion, so that by early Spring it will be possible to manufacture 
tne 1910 stock. 



"BEN" GOES HOME TO SELL CARS. 

Syracuse, Nov. 2.-C. Arthur Benjamin is coming "home." 
«e is going to sell Packard and E-M-F "30" cars, having jusv 
is I yracnse a8enc y arrangements for these two makes. "Ben." 
Known from coast to coast, and he has sold automobiles of one 
" or another since the beginning of the industry in this coun- 
' iw v 15 ' 3 ^ 84 con nection was with the Aerocar Company, of 
etroit. Benjamin has contracted for 150 E-M-F "30" cars, and 
already has disposed of one-third of them to sub-agents and has 
oooked several retail orders in Syracuse and vicinity. 




1—3 P.M.— The start— jacking up the 




FI B . 2-3:01 P.M. -Wheel entirely loosened, ready 



to be taken off. 




Fig. 3—3:02 P.M.-Spare wheel ready to go , 




Fig. 4-3:03 P.M.-Spare wheel with Inflated tire In place. 
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CONCERNING THE FUTURE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 



By ALFRED REEVES. General 

"The Automobile's Future in America" is a big subject. The 
statistics of the past ten years are our main guidance for the 
future of this great industry. Many of the early figures are 
lacking, but it is safe for us,, to ^ay that the automobile sales in 
1903 were considerably less than $8,060,000, which has increased 
to over $105,000,000 in 1907, while this year's figures, when com- 
piled, will show almost, if not about the same, despite the recent 
financial depression. During' 1907 something like 52,000 cars 
were made and sold, and this year will supply about the same 
figures, although most of them are of the small type. It is esti- 
mated that the present capital of the automobile business is 
about $105,000,000, with an additional $36,000,000 in kindred 
trades, and $57,000,000 more in garages and retail salesrooms, 
making a total of $198,000,000. According to latest figures ob- 
tainable, there are 58,000 employees in the automobile factories 
in this country — about 29,000 employed indirectly in the making 
of parts, while there are 21,500 in the sales and garage establish- 
ments. This gives a total of more than 108,000 employees. 

Number • of Makers. — The records at the office of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers' Association show that there 
are in this country 253 builders of automobiles, of which at least 
123 are beyond the experimental stage, and are placing practical 
cars on the market There are not less than 500 different trades 
involved in automobile manufacture, running from leather, var- 
nish, broadcloth and buttons to steel, brass and rubber. 

Although the importation of automobiles is fast decreasing, it 
is a fact that some $28,000,000 worth of foreign cars have been 
sold here. The trend is now going the other way, and the export 
trade .of the American maker is increasing rapidly. It doesn't 
take very much of an imagination to figure that with our business 
methods, our unexcelled mechanics, our wonderful automatic 
machinery, and our perfect factory systems, America will con- 
tinue its lead in motor car building, both here and abroad. 

With 52,000 cars as a conservative estimate for this year it is 
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safe to say that 175,000 automobiles have been sold here during 
the past eight years. They are big figures, but it is a big in- 
dustry. 

During the past year 13,980 cars have been registered in New 
York City alone, making a total registration since the law went 
into effect, of 63,338 cars. Above all, and of great interest to 
those about to enter the trade, is the fact that 9,386 new 
chauffeurs were registered during the current year. One cannot 
be a pessimist on the automobile's future in the face of such 
figures. What of the future of this greatest improved individual 
transportation of man? The past makes good reading and good 
history, but as matter-of-fact people we are interested in what 
confronts us. 

Production for 1909. — Factory reports indicate a tremen- 
dous production in motor cars for next year, running from ma- 
chines that range from $150 for the schoolboy to $11,000 cars for 
the luxury-loving and speed-fascinated millionaires. Four fac- 
tories alone announce a total production of 36,000 cars, two of 
the leaders planning to turn out 12,000 cars each. Yet there Is 
no reason to believe that next year will see an overproduction, 
provided good cars are made and sold at reasonable prices. The 
tremendous buying power of this country is evidenced in a scon 
of ways, and particularly by the absorbing of motor cars during 
the past two years. Possibly next year's production will reach 
75,000 cars. Yet we well know for the past five or six years a 
million buggies a year have been made and sold by the carriage 
people. Just what becomes of them no one has been able to say, 
but the buggy manufacturers continue to turn out these great 
quantities of horse-drawn vehicles. They are now turning their 
attention to motor vehicles, for the fanner is demanding the 
more modern type, for which he is quite ready to pay the price 
One of the largest concerns of agricultural machinery plans to 
make 20,000 cars next year, yet this will hardly give them one 
apiece for their agents throughout the world. 



THE AUTOMOBILE AS A WORLD-WIDE FACTOR 



B» E. P. CHALFANT, Assistant 

THE automobile, after all, is simply a manifestation of the 
forces of evolution that are working out the world's des- 
tiny, and its appearance is no more remarkable than was the ad- 
vent of discoveries in other lines of endeavor. 

A Vehicle of Commerce. — There can be no doubt now that 
the automobile is to play a permanent part in the affairs of man- 
kind. If it had nothing else to recommend it but its time-saving 
and health-giving attributes, it would be a permanent institution. 
But it is as a vehicle of commerce that it is to figure more promi- 
nently in the future. Its commercial phases are practically un- 
limited. What the world wants are labor-saving devices, and the 
automobile is one. Manufacturing plants are hauling their prod- 
uct with motor cars in lieu of horses. They find the innovation 
an economical one from every standpoint 

Municipal Use. — Then, again, the automobile is to become 
a part of every well-regulated municipality. In many of the 
large cities of the country to-day motor cars are utilized with 
great success in the health and fire branches of the public service. 
They are found to be invaluable to hospitals, where a minute's 
delay sometimes means loss of life. The same can be said of 
the fire department, in which branch of the municipal govern- 
ment they have served to advantage. The Federal government, 
too, has become converted to their utility, and has installed motor 
cars in the post office service of the principal cities. 

Miner and Farmer. — But it is not alone in the large cities 
that the labor and time-saving properties of the automobile are 
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appreciated. In the isolated sections, far from the beaten paths, 
the miner and farmer have endorsed the horseless vehicle by 
using it. This apparent popularity of the automobile, however, 
is not confined to one section or nation. It is world-wide in its 
scope. It is as pronounced in the Orient as it is in America. 

World-wide Good Roads Movement.— Automobilists in 
Japan are recognizing this fact, and good roads all over the 
Empire no doubt will soon be seen. The government should send 
several emissaries to Massachusetts, which State, I believe, has 
the finest roads in the world. That is another phase of the motor 
car that must not be overlooked. The good road movement is 
now world-wide. Its agitation was begun by the advent of the 
automobile, and the great benefits that are derived to-day by the 
construction of good roads must be credited to the motor car. 
In this country Ohio and Iowa possess the poorest roads. In 
certain seasons of the year the highways of the latter State are 
well-nigh impassable, the black loam apparently having no bottom. 

But there is nothing unusual about this, as America, on the 
whole, is famous for hard road conditions. That is why th« 
American manufacturer gives his product liberal clearance, and 
why the domestic car, typified in the product of the Licensed 
Association, is able to endure difficult going. 

Manufactures. — The United States annually produces 
something like 80,000 automobiles, while Italy manufactures 
25,000 and France 40,000. Germany is another producing nation, 
as is England, but the two first mentioned build, the buBc ■• 
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Candidate for Indiana Governorship Made a Whirlwind Tour In Premier Pathfinder. 



Auto Travel and the Steamers. — Not 
iny years ago it was the custom of 
nericans going abroad to rent foreign 
rs on the other side, but within the past 

0 or three years this has been changed 
such an extent that shipments of Ameri- 

1 cars for private use in the Spring and 
:ir return in the Fall, have become an 
m of considerable importance with many 
the Transatlantic lines. Formerly, tour- 
s were content to land at Cherbourg, 
ivre, Southampton or Bremen, but now 
my prefer a Mediterranean port, and the 
siness has increased to a point where 
e of the lines has decided to make 
inges in the construction of its 
isels in order to accommodate the 
gest enclosed cars between decks, 
is space has previously not been suffi- 
nt to permit of stowing the crates used 

closed cars and it will accordingly be 
reased nine inches on all the steamers of 
s line. This information comes from 
George N. Pierce Company, of Buffalo, 
Y., and reached it in the shape of a let- 
from the steamship company in ques- 
1, owing to the fact that one- fourth to 
-third of the machines shipped for tour- 
purposes were Pierce-Arrows. 
< & L.Tire Company Addition. — The 
i J Tire Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
e broken ground for the erection of a 
:e addition, the new building when corn- 
ed giving the company about 50,000 
»re feet of additional floor space. When 
sd as to the possible effect of the reduc- 
in prices on the 1009 product, President 
C. Dowse made this statement: The 
1 element that justified our reduc- 
the price of G & J tires for 1900 is 
reduction in our cost of production. 
1 has been brought about by our im- 
'ement in the methors of manufacture, 
i has resulted in fewer replacements on 
guarantee, and increased factory capac- 
which has greatly reduced our overhead 
use. We shall continue the coming sea- 
to use the same quality and quantity 
naterials as we have in the past, and 
put forth every effort to make the best 
on the market. Ours is the only rub- 
company in this country devoted ex- 
vely to the manufacture of pneumatic 
, and for that reason all our efforts 
nncentrated upon this one line." 
eatest Wonder of the Age. — A cir- 
! put out by the Heney Gas Engine 



Company, Ligonier, Ind., which proposes 
to exploit the automobile field, puts forth 
these claims: "The Greatest Wonder of 
the Age: Self-igniting; no batteries; no 
dynamo; no hot-tube; no spark plugs; no 
valves; no cams; no cogwheels; no weak 
sparks ; no wires ; no trouble starts in the 
rain, starts in the snow ; nothing to adjust ; 
no cams to set; no sparkers to set." And 
then the manufacturer logically ends by 
saying: "What more can you ask?" Noth- 
ing! On second thought, one might in- 
quire, will there be any "back-kick"? One 
is inspired to ask the question by a casual 
statement in the circular informing of the 
ability of the engine to "mote" both ways. 
If the motor is strong-minded, and will 
positively go one way at a time, all right; 
otherwise, one's poor judgment is: "there 
is one point in the dark." 

Trouble Among Auto-Buggy Makers. 
— The Success Auto-Buggy Manufactur- 
ing Company, of St. Louis, has brought 
suit in the United States Court at In- 
dianapolis against two of the motor 
buggy builders of that State for what 
is claimed to be infringements of pat- 
ents held by the Success company. The 
statement is made that these companies, 
namely the W. H. Kiblinger Company, 
of Auburn, Ind., and the Economy 
Motor-Buggy Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., entered into an agreement with the 
plaintiff whereby they were to pay the 
Success company a royalty on each 
buggy manufactured by them, but that 
the defendants have failed to carry out 
this agreement. The proceedings are the 
result of defendants' refusal. 

Prize Float at Syracuse Fair.— In the 
commercial float parade of the Ka-Nop- 
No Karnival, which is held annually m 
connection with the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse, the float entered by the New Proc- 
ess Raw Hide Company, of Syracuse, 
N Y., won first prize in the machinery 
division. The central object of the float 
was a huge globe about five feet in diam- 
eter, made of raw hide and surrounded 
by a large gear ring at the center. In- 
side the globe were thirty incandescent 
lamps, and as the raw hide is translu- 
cent the effect at night was rather strik- 
ing, made doubly so by the fact that the 
globe was revolved by gear and chain 
connection from the rear wheels of the 
wagon. 



Chicago-Milwaukee "Great White 
Way."— The Chicago-Milwaukee Road 
and Real Estate Company, which plans 
to construct a $2,000,000 "Great White 
Way" from Milwaukee to Chicago, will 
give a dinner to Milwaukee business 
men this week to rouse their enthusi- 
asm for the plan. H. D. Layman and 
J. F. Moeller, of Chicago, have been in 
Milwaukee for some days talking up the 
project. It is planned to place $54,009 
of the $100,000 common stock in that 
city. There will be an additional issue 
of $2,000,000 preferred stock. The 
scheme is to build a boulevard 144 feet 
wide, which will be. the finest motor and 
horse parkway in the world. 

Hoosier*s Successful Trip East. — R. I. 
Love and party have just returned to their 
homes in Indianapolis, after completing a 
most successful trip of over 5,000 miles in 
a Premier Six. The route of the tour 
was East, most of the time being spent in 
and around the Adirondacks, where the 
road conditions were not of the best, but 
Mr. Love says that at no time were they 
inconvenienced by repairs, even escaping 
with the small number of four punctures. 
On the return trip the party covered ljo» 
miles from Saranac Lake to Indianapolis 
in a week, having encountered good roads, 
with the exception of the strip between To- 
ledo and Fort Wayne, where rains had 
made the going very heavy. 

J. H. Neustadt Retires.— The an- 
nouncement is made that J. H. Neustadt, 
founder of (he Neustadt Automobile ft 
Supply Company, of St. Louis, has dis- 
posed of his entire interest in the business 
and retired. In the reorganization which 
followed, the following .officers were se- 
lected: President and treasurer, E. L Ep- 
person; vice-president, F. J. Tecklenburg, 
and secretary and general manager, H. W. 
Gray. Mr. Epperson has been associated 
in many ways with the automobile industry 
and other enterprises, while Mr. Gray is re- 
tained from the old organization. The Neu- 
stadt Company was one of the pioneers in 
the supply business and has become one of 
the largest in the country. 

Southern Tier Motor Company Ex- 
panding. — The recently incorporated 
Southern Tier Motor Company, of Elmira, 
N. Y, has taken over the automobile busi- 
ness formerly conducted by the Elmira 
Arms Company's motor department and the 
Willys-Crew Motor Company. The new 
organization will occupy the garage which 
the latter company controlled. The com- 
pany will have the agency for several lines 
of cars, although the Overland will be fea- 
tured. Guy W. Shoemaker, the president 
of the firm, will give his entire attention 
to the trade in Elmira and vicinity, while 
the secretary, Harry K. Crandall, will look 
after the outside and road work. 

Large Quantities of Oil for the Van- 
derbilt. — As an example of the immense 
amount of oil used in connection with a 
race like the Vanderbilt, A. W. Harris, 
of Providence, states that the nine cars 
which used Harris oil in that event took 
delivery of over 900 gallons, each car aver- 
aging 100 gallons apiece. This may 
sound like a large figure for an event of 
such comparatively short duration, but 
it should be remembered that not only 
must a sufficient amount be provided for 
all emergencies, but that part of the oil 
is used by the camp tenders and during 
practice. 

A. M. C. M. A. Hand Book Ready 

Soon.— The official hand book of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, "Leading American Cars,' 
which is published annually by this as- 
sociation, will be ready for distribution 
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at an early date, as the data is now in 
the hands of the printers. The mechan- 
ical details will be arranged according 
to price classification, with separate di- 
visions for pleasure and commercial ve- 
hicles. Besides the mechanical details, 
interesting data will be given about 1909 
models made by the members of the 
A. M. C M. A. 

Motorcar Company Elects Officers. — 
The Motorcar Company of Detroit, manu- 
facturers of the Cartercar, has elected the 
following officers of the company for the 
coming year: President, F. T. Caughey, 
Detroit; vice-president, A. G. North, Pon- 
tiac; secretary, H. R. Redford, Detroit; 
treasurer, H. G. Hamilton, Pontiac; gener- 
al manager, R. A. Palmer, Detroit. This 
company has purchased the plant of the 
Pontiac Spring & Wagon Works at Pon- 
tiac, Mich., and will remove from Detroit. 

First Entries for 1909 A. A. A. Tour. — 
Although the 1909 A. A. A. Tour for the 
Glidden Trophy is still nine months 
away, automobile manufacturers have 
commenced preparations for it. The first 
public evidence of this activity is the 
entry of three Molines in the runabout 
class, and W. H. Van Dervoort, of the 
Moline Automobile Company, East 
Moline, 111., has requested of Chairman 
Hower that these three cars be given the 
first numbers in this class. 

Anderson Increases Capital Stock. — 
The Anderson Carriage Company, Detroit, 
Mich., builders of the Detroit electric, re- 
cently passed resolutions increasing the 
. capital stock of the company from $300,000 
. to $500,000. An output of 1,000 electric cars 
is the announced total for 1909. The con- 
cern also manufactures horse-drawn ve- 
. hides, of which it will make 15,000 for 1909. 
' Change in Lancia Price. — The Hoi- 
Tan Company announces that on Decem- 
ber 31, the day of the opening of the Palace 
show in New York, the price of the Lan- 
cia chassis will be advanced from the pres- 
ent price of $2,800 to $3,000. The change 
has been found necessary because of the 
increased demand for these cars following 



the good showing made in the different 
events in which they have participated. 

Woodworth Treads Reduced in Price. 
—The Leather Tire Goods Company, New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass., announce a new 
price list for the Woodworth treads. The 
prices are substantially reduced, though the 
firm states that there has been no change 
whatever in the high quality of the product. 
A letter to the factory will quickly bring a 
copy of the reduced price list 

"Spit-Fire" Plugs Share in Victory.— 
Two cars which have attracted attention 
lately by their fast work were equipped 
with Mosler "Spit-Fire" spark plugs, 
namely the winning Simplex in the last 
24-hour race at Brighton Beach and the 
12-cylinder Maxwell which did a mile in 
31 seconds at Atlantic City. 

New Facilities for the Oakland Com- 
pany. — The work on the large additions 
to the Oakland plant at Pontiac, Mich., 
was commenced last week and the build- 
ings will be rushed to completion as fast 
as possible in order to be available for 
the company's increasing business. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Maxwell, Philadelphia.— The Maxwell- 
Briscoe Motor Company has leased the 
former Philadelphia branch house of the 
Rambler at 207-209 North Broad street, 
for the future home of the Maxwell. In- 
cidentally the concern which will handle 
the car has undergone a change of name 
from the Kelsey Motor Car Company to 
the Longstreth Motor Car Company, 
with William C. Longstreth as general 
manager. There will be no change what- 
ever, in the personnel of the company. 

Rambler, Philadelphia. — A surprise in 
the nature of a shock struck Philadel- 
phia's "Gasoline Row" last Thursday 
when it was announced that Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Company had decided to aban- 
don Philadelphia as a contributing cen- 
ter and concentrate its Eastern business 
in New York City. The Tioga Auto- 
mobile Company, at Broad and Tioga 




Annual Conferanca of Waverley Salesmen and Officers. 
The regular annual conference of salesmen and officers of the Waverlev flni»rtm»i,t n r 
the Pope Motor Car Company has been an annual feature of the Indianapolis factorv The 
most successful one ever held, however, was the recent one, where the "New" and 1 "flirt" 
< combined Jn united effort to dig out aU of the points regarding this well-known ei^trin ?ir 
- riage, which would be to its benefit and theirs In pushing its sale. The above 5i,SS.ta 
shows the "New" and "Old" between the hours of conference. Reading f™„ Met rieht 
lower row: H. W. Goodman, Charles M. McArptn. purchasing agent: Herbert H ill™ 
.president and manager; Carl voir Hake treasurer; Wm. B. Cooley, president ' Wlbur o 
JonaWMi. secretary; Roy A. Potts, sales manager. Top row from left to l[*ht- ~ — 
, Shugert, R. t. Davis, P. W. Wlgner, it W. Brewer, H. W. Dickerman E R. vlr ' 
' 8: Gllbreath.- ' " 
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streets, George C. Brownlee, manager, 
has been appointed Philadelphia Rambler 
agent 

Mitchell, Philadelphia. — Taking the 
former quarters of the Hills Motor Car 
Company and Noblit and Fassett, at the 
northwest corner of Broad and Cherry, 
and adding to it the rear half of the 
Nichols Bazaar Stables, the Penh Motor 
Company has thrown them all into one, 
and after considerable alteration has one 
of the finest and best equipped sales- 
rooms and garages on Philadelphia's 
"Gasoline Row." 

Spencer Pump Distributers.— The man- 
ufacturers of the Spencer power air 
pump announce that the following dis- 
tributing agencies have been established: 
American Motor Car Company, 187 Wis- 
consin street, Milwaukee, for the State 
of Wisconsin; George W. Edge, 3924 
Olive street, St. Louis, for Missouri, and 
the Neustadt Automobile and Supply 
Company, 458 Golden Gate avenue, San 
Francisco, for that city and vicinity. 

American Wind Shield in Europe.— 
The demand for the "Automatic" Wind 
Shield abroad has been sufficient to war- 
rant C. A. Metzger, Inc., its makers, to 
have the shield manufactured in the 
leading countries of Europe. Emit 
Grossman, president of the National 
Sales Corporation, will be in charge of 
the wind shield exhibitions at the Lon- 
don and Paris shows, and will also make 
contracts for the manufacture of same. 

Pope-Hartford, New Jersey.— The 
Pope-Hartford interests in Newark wm 
hereafter be taken care of by E. r. 
Cooley, late of the Mitchell Automobile 
Company of New Jersey. Several sub- 
agents have already been appointed in 
Northern New Jersey, among them be- 
ing Victor A Wiss & Brother, of Mor- 
ristown, and the Garretson Auto Com- 
pany, of Somerville. 

KisselKar, Chicago.— Last week nego- 
tiations were closed whereby the Mid- 
dle Western territory will be handled for 
the KisselKar by H. P. Branstetter, of 
the Branstetter Motor Company, 1337 
Michigan avenue. The same quarters 
will be used, but the name changed to 
the Kissel Motor Car Company. Mr. 
Branstetter will immediately arrange for 
branch agencies in his territory. 

Stoddard - Dayton and Reo, Santa 
Rosa, CaL— Captain O. L. Houts and D. 
C. Prentice, of Santa Rosa, Cal., haw 
formed a partnership and taken tne 
agency for the Reo and Stoddard-Day- 
ton cars for the coming year. F. )■ 
Wiseman, well known as a Stoodaro- 
Dayton driver, will be associated witn 
them in the new venture. 

Twentieth Century New Selling 
Agency.— The Twentieth Century Man- 
ufacturing Company, makers of lamps 
and generators, announce that the en- 
tire selling end of the business, so iar 
as the automobile trade goes, will here- 
after be in the hands of the Stevens- 
Britton-Maurel Company, of 1783 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Richmond Roadster Distributing 
Branches.— The Wayne Works, Rich- 
mond, Ind., manufacturers of the wen 
mond cars, have made arrangements who 
the Racine Boat Mfg. Co. to act as tne 
agents for the Richmond Roadster at a" 
of that company's branches, located at new 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Ou- 
cago and Seattle. . 

Oldsmobile, Baltimore.— TheOUsilic- 
bile will be taken care of W ""gS! 
for the coming year t^^S^tS. 
bach Auto Company; 43t« MatWwl sre- 
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nue. This company is now planning to 
move into more commodious quarters in 
the vicinity of Ninth avenue. 

Jackson, New York City.-The agency 
for the Jackson cars in this city for- 
merly held by the George J. Scott Com- 
pany, has been taken by C. W. Oathout 
at the same place, 1729 Broadway. Mr. 
Oathout has been Eastern sales manager 
for the Jackson Company for a year 

.« ApP f?h n *A St Lou »— Elmer Apper- 
son, of the Apperson Brothers Automo- 
bile Company, Kokomo, Ind., who was 
in it Louis recently, made arranee- 
ments with the Capen Motor Car Com- 
pany to represent the Apperson in St. 
Louis for 1909. 

Regal - Detroit, Philadelphia. — The 
latest newcomer to Philadelphia's bi K 
automobile family on North Broal 
street ,s the Regal-Detroit, for which 
the Thomas M. Twining Company, at 326 
Worth Broad street, recently acquired the 
local agency. 

t De £""' New York City.-The De 
Luxe Motor Car Company will be rep- 
resented in New York City by H. R. 
Mallow, who has charge of the new 
branch just opened on Broadway. 

nrn^w" 6 " 481 V*?*' Cleveland—Conti- 
nental tires and demountable rims will 
be distributed in Cleveland by Charles 
L. Miller, 1829 Euclid avenue. 

Franklin Grand Rapids, Mich.-Adams 
rr^ k °L 47 u North . Di vision street, 
theFrank P in dS ca h r? Ve takea the agenCyf ° r 
Autocar, Pittsburg.— Urling & Corn- 
el o£ / ,ttsbur «' has taken «he agency 
for the Autocar as well as the Corbin. 

r£ %■ 1 V***'. p i"«»»»r*— The Iron 
i-ity Tire Repair Company has taken 
the agency for the G & J tires. 



THE AUTOMOBILE. 

manager. Mr. Githens is one of the best- 
known men connected with the industry, 
and his advancement is a just reward for 
conscientious services, according to the 
opinion of his many friends. 
Emil Brossman, president of the 
Equipment Company and the 
National Sales Corporation, sailed No- 
vember 4 on the "Lusitania" to attend 
& e ._^ m P! a . show .i"_ London and the 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 
t„ P .? ter s -. St eenstnip is one of the latest 
mn™ CCUm , b j° 2* allurements of matri- 
» furthermore, he is to become 

,J£ 1 * ° f Detroit, having purchased a 
1% 1? £* No " 75 Calvert street in that 
city. Mr. Streenstrup is well-known as sec- 




Orand Palais Salon in Paris. Mrs. Gross 
man accompanied him on the trip. 

~JH'.J\ Ltad * who is vice-president and 
§r?., P m ?i ,ag ^ r of the Maxwell- 
iSriscoe-Pacific Company, agents for the 
Maxwell 111 San Francisco, has gone to 
Los Angeles, where he will take over 
k \ Ma ?7 e11 mte > rests formerly handled 
by the MaxweU-Briscoe-Willcox Co 

Charles M. Hall, for five years sales 
manager for the Badger Brass Manufac- 
turing Co., makers of Solar lamps, at 
Kenosha, Wis., has resigned to become 
general manager of the American Lamp 
Co., at Detroit, Mich. 

C. E. Smith, who has been with the 
farmers National Bank for a number of 
years, has left that institution and gone 
into the automobile business as the mana- 
ger of the White Garage Company, Balti- 
more. Md. 

H-Newmark, formerly of the Olds 
Motor Works, will be in charge of the 
"tK. farmed publicity department of 
the Oakland Motor Car Company, of 
Pontiac, Mich. 

.George L. Breet, Jr., formerly with 
the White branch in Boston, has joined 
the sales department of the Algonquin 
Motor Company, Boston agents for the 
Oldsmobile. 

„ George Fitzsimmons, formerly with the 
White Company in New York City, is 
now with H. J. Koehler in charge of 
the E-M-F sales department in New 
Jersey. 

Harry De Groat has severed his con- 
nection with the Rambler Company, of 
Philadelphia, and in the future will be 
with the staff of the Studebaker Com- 
pany. 

M. J. O'Connor, who has been with 
the Pennsylvania Company in Cleveland 
as C. W. Moody's assistant, has gone to 
the Chicago branch. 

C. A. Eastman, Pacific Coast sales 
manager for the White, is making an ex- 
tensive inspection of the territory under 
his control. 





Carl Q. Fisher's Auto-carrylng Balloon. 



Pater 8. Steenstrup. 

£™ y f f ^ Hv . att Ro !'er Bearing Com- 
pany, located at Harrison, N. J., but 
through the necessity of spending much of 
his time ,n the Middle West, he has de- 
vhtr 1° be ?°* me a resident of Detroit, 
centw frn™ I""; Steenstru P returned re- 
cently from their transcontinental wedding 

at rt,l M ? m J T -A aylor ("Billie"), who is 
1L nij ead ,? f the Philadelphia branch of 
TW dS ■ Mo J? r Works < wi " celebrate 
oC «!'»? Day by banqueting all the 
Uldsmobile agents and subagents in his 
hffiwS * th e Bellevue-otratlord. As his 
baihw,ck includes Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
Colnmh Z™i%y} T 8' nia and the District of 

era ' B, "» e s ! , gnests wi " re 9 ui « "V- 
eral large-sized tables to serve them. 

nafti,^" Githe ns. who for many years 
' the r A W traveling representative of 
vanced JI in PPPP^y, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of general sales 



OVERLAND DEVELOPMENTS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 2. — With the 
sale of the majority of the capital stock 
of the Marion Motor Car Company, it is 
announced that the manufacture of the 
Marion will be discontinued after this sea- 
son. J. N. Willys, president of the Over- 
land Automobile Co., and E B. Campbell 
have purchased 989 out of 1,000 shares of 
stock in the Marion company. 

The Marion plant has been placed at the 
disposal of the Overland company, and is 
being used for the manufacture of Over- 
land engines and part of the other me- 
chanical equipment, the assembling being 
done at the Overland plant, in West Indi- 
anapolis. 

In line with its plans to manufacture 
2,000 cars next season, the Overland com- 
pany is now building a substantial addition 
to its West Indianapolis plant, which will 
be completed within the next few weeks. 
Edward Sourbier, for some time with the 
Marion Car Co., will be general manager 
Of the Marion plant at Fifteenth street and 
the Big Four tracks. 



AN AERONAUTIC AUTOMOBILE 

Automobiling has always been closelj 
associated with aeronautics, as the majority 
of enthusiasts in the latter field have been 
recruited from the former, but it has re- 
mained for Carl G. Fisher, of Indianapolis, 
to combine the two sports. Mr. Fisher, in 
addition to being an ardent navigator of 
'he an-, is the Indianapolis agent for the 
Moddard-Dayton car, and, becoming tired 
of haying to impress a farm wagon or other 
equally slow and uncomfortable method of 
transport to carry his party and the bal- 
loon from wherever the latter alighted, to 
the nearest railway station, he decided to 
take a car with him instead. In place of the 
usual basket, he substituted a Stoddard- 
Dayton 25-horsepower car, which was at- 
tached to the load ring of the balloon in 
the usual manner. 

Last Friday, accompanied by Captain 
Brumbaugh, the well-known aeronaut an 
ascension was made from Indianapolis. 
The plan was to make a 100-mile flight, 
andmg just outside of Dayton, O., then 
load the gas bag on the deck of the auto- 
mobile and proceed into the city A 
westerly wind started the aeronauts in 
the desired direction, a few minutes after 
the big bag and its novel attachment 
were released at Indianapolis, and a 
landing was successfully made in a corn 
field near Dayton, just at dusk. 




A Good Evidence or Busy Times. 
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INFORMATION TO AUTO USERS 



Gabriel Products for 1909. — The prod- 
ucts of the Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O., for 1909 show many improve- 
ments over former models. 

As it is necessary to have a perfect 
working valve to operate an exhaust 
horn satisfactorily, the Gabriel company 
has perfected a valve that is guaranteed 




NEW GABRIEL CUT-OUT VALVE. 

not to stick under any conditions. The 
instant the operating lever is moved, the 
disk in the main channel begins to close 
and the disk in the branch channel, 
placed at an angle of 90 degrees, starts 
to open. This gives immediate escape 
to the exhaust, causing the horn to re- 
spond, and prevents building up of back 
pressure. By removing the circular disk 
in the main channel of the valve, as 
shown in the illustration, a correct valve 



THE IOO9 GABRIEL HORN. 

for the relief of the exhaust is secured; 
this gives a 1 1-4-inch escape opening in 
addition to the regular outlets; in other 
words, a perfect cut-out that relieves all 
back pressure caused by the muffler. 
When the valve is closed it does not 
allow any leaking of the exhaust or cause 
any noise. These valves are made up to 
fit all standard sizes of iron pipe or steel 
tubing ranging from I inch to 2 1-2 
inches outside diameter. 

While the outward appearance of the 
Gabriel Horn is the same as the 1908 
product, the new model is superior in 
tone to any previous models. A little 
device has been perfected which makes 
it possible for the horn to produce a 
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LATEST GABRIEL SHOCK ABSORBER. 

sweet musical tone for city use ; however, 
the pitch is such that the three notes can 
be caused to rise in unison, which makes 
a penetrating warning for country riding. 
The company will continue to furnish 
single-tube, three-note horns in four sizes 
to fit any size of motor. 

The shock absorber manufactured by 
this company will in the new models 
have an increased bearing surface for 
attaching to. the angle plate on. the spring 
and a new method of fastening the stud 



to the friction pad by use of a 1-2 
by 3-4 by 2 1-4 inch case-hardened block; 
this gives a 5-8 inch bearing on the stud, 
which allows it to turn, thereby taking 
care of the end motion the same as side 
links on a spring. These two features 
eliminate all noise or rattle and cause 
the absorber to be quiet in its action, and, 
owing to the use of a new friction ma- 
terial, the effectiveness and durability 
of the absorber is increased. 



Swinehart Rim Attachment.— This at- 
tachment permits of equipping an auto- 
mobile with Swinehart cushion tires 
without in the least disturbing the or- 
iginal rim equipment or changing the 
road clearance of the car. Pneumatic 
tires can be replaced by cushion tires in 
less than five minutes. With this at- 
tachment one or more cushion tires can 
be used in connection with pneumatics, 
on the same car, with excellent results, 
as the outside diameter of the wheels is 
not altered. It is a well-known fact that 
cushion tires are necessarily somewhat 




A Handy Dry Cell Holder.— The R. W. 
Magna Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., are bring- 
ing out a new dry cell holder to be known 
on the market as the Magna quick change 
rigid battery holder. Amongst the claims 
for this equipment are the obvious features 
enabling one to replace a set of cells with- 



SECTION SWINEHART RIM ATTACHMENT. 

less in height than pneumatics, which 
formerly rendered the above impossible. 

Swinehart cushion tires are fitted on 
light clincher rims at the factory, and 
are then shipped to car owners, together 
with bolts for attaching. Eight bolts 
are ordinarily required for each wheel. 
The nuts on these bolts need not be re- 
moved, simply loosened. The bolts are 
all placed on top of the rim on the wheel, 
and the tire and rim thrown into po- 
sition. The bolts are then easily slipped 
around to their proper position, and 
tightened with a wrench, which securely 
clamps the rim and tire to the wheel. 

One of the advantages of this attach- 
ment is its utilization as a spare wheel 
in case of injury to one or more pneu- 
matics. A pneumatic tire can be re- 
placed with Swinehart spare rim and 
tire in less than five minutes, and it is 
claimed that this spare wheel will run 
thousands of miles without any further 
attention. The Swinehart company 
claims this to be a most practical spare 
equipment, as it brings the strain di- 
rectly over the bearings of the wheel on 
the same plane as with the original tire 
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out having to cope with the annoying de- 
tails of loose end wires and other well- 
known troubles. The illustration indicates 
very clearly the absence of thumb screws 
and other small parts, likely to loosen, thus 
destroying the electrical contact; if indeed, 
they may not be lost. The principal of the 
wedge is employed in holding the cells m 
place, incidentally affording terminal con- 
nections as a combination feature, while 
the wiring is by way of permanent "bus 
bars" within the box. The whole idea a 
to provide batteries in which the electrical 
connections will remain good when made, 
and in which replacements can be affected 
quickly and without trouble. 



The "Auto-Felt Boot."— The accom 
panying illustration shows the type of boot 
which A. H. Putnam & Company, Danvers, 
Mass., are manufacturing especially for use 
by automobile users in cold weather when 




THE AUTO-PELT BOOT. 

difficulty is sometimes found in keeping the 
feet warm. It is made with a felt top, 
foxed with leather, has a heavy felt lining, 
and is ten inches in height. The sole is a 
heavy, one-half double leather. 

Graphlio Grease.— The Walter D. Car- 
penter Company, 39 Cortlandt street, New 
York City, has just brought out a new 
mixture to meet the demand for a non- 
fluid oil for automobile use. Grapwro 
grease is a mixture of pure neatsfoot on 
of low cold test, free from stearme, andtne 
Graphlio oil made by this company. l"a 
concern claims that the crystalline W»pa- 
lio, free from grit and dirt, in good greise, 
produces a mixture best fitted for all vk 
uses of hard grease. The new P r< P?™2- 
is furnished in five different consistencies. 
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The Vanderbilt Cup Winner "At Home"; the Trophy Which It Won October 24; the Man Who Drove It to Victory. 



DRIDGEPORT, Conk., Nov. 9.— No Olympian chariot and 
charioteer was ever accorded a more royal welcome than 
Bridgeport accorded the Locomobile and George Robertson, 
victors in the Vanderbilt Cup race, on the occasion of their home- 
coming this week. The celebration was really a two-day affair, 
starting with a triumphal run from New York to the Connecticut 
city on Sunday, continuing with an afternoon of jubilant recep- 
tion on Tuesday, and winding up that evening with a great ban- 
quet, at which the keynote was "local pride" over the fact that 
the first American tar to win an international road race was 

built in Bridgeport!" Of course Bridgeporters got excited. 

The demonstration of enthusiasm and the wild hurrah of 
welcome and congratulation that marked the banquet was without 
dispute one of the most noteworthy evidences in the whole 
history of the sport in this country of how heartily Americans 
are ready to give encouragement to any triumph that marks the 
progress of the American automobile industry, and the success 
of American drivers in the handling of motor cars of home 
production in international speed competitions. As one speaker 
remarked: "Were every town to give its car the backing that 
Bridgeport does the Locomobile, there would be a corps of racing 
machines evolved that would furnish a topnotcher worthy of 
competitive comparison with the products of the world." 

Illustrative of Bridgeport's universal co-operation in doing 
honor to the victors, it is to be noted that the banquet was pro- 
mote* jointly by the Automobile Club of Bridgeport, the Bridge- 
Port Board of Trade, the Manufacturers' Association, the Busi- 
ness Men's Association and the Press Club of Bridgeport. In 
the great dining-room of the new Stratfield Hotel were gathered 
300 of Bridgeport's representative men, and still there were some 



that could not find seats at the tables. No such assemblage had 
ever before been gathered at a banquet in the city's history. 

On a pedestal in front of the long guests' table stood the 
historic Vanderbilt cup itself. The sight of it seemed a constant 
inspiration to enthusiasm. In fact, it was a hurrah dinner from 
start to finish. The corks had not been popping many minutes 
before the banqueters broke forth in song. Two songs in par- 
ticular proved highly popular and were shouted in chorus at 
every provocation, and the provocations were frequent. One was 
sung to the tune of "Harrigan" and ran as follows: 

R-O-B-E-R-T-S-O-N spells Robertson, 

Gee! but did you see the speed that's in him? 

Devil a driver has a thing agin him. 

Robertson, Robertson, 

He's the king of the ring, 

Not a thing can compare with Robertson. 

The other had for its theme A. L. Riker, the designer of the 

car, and was a paraphrase on "Halleluiah": 

There's a man we admire, 
He's a man we all love. 
In the ranks of designers 
He's 'way up above. 
Halleluiah! He's a corker! 
Give him a cheer for the guest, 
" Halleluiah! Get up and holler 
For our vice-president. 

With 300 voices and an orchestra to accompany, the singing 
was indeed electrifying. It would have survived Niagara's roar. 

The Hon. Stiles Judson, State attorney, who filled the post of 
toastma&ter, was • not only patriotically eloquent, but kept the 
fun going as well, always ready with clever repartee in response 
to the Shots fired at him constantly from the tables. He had 
beautiful bouquets to hand out to Robertson, Riker and the 
Locomobile Company, and he did it most artistically, 
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Main Street In Bridgeport, Conn., with the Victor Receiving the Hearty Applause of the Multitude. 



George E. Hill, speaking for Mayor Henry Lee in his absence, 
paid a glowing-tribute to the mechanics that built the winning car. 

Arazi L. Barber .declared- that he had started the Locomobile 
Company to give a, job - to his son-in-law, Davis, and that the 
presence of the Vanderbilt cup proved that he had made good. 
Mr. Barber quickly, switched to a discussion of good roads, in 
the course of which he, sketched their history and told of the 
accomplishments of Macadam and Telford. He advocated build- 
ing a strip of asphalt in the center of all macadam roads, which, 
he said, would insure an imperishable and dustless highway. In 
conclusion, he declared himself in favor of the expense of roads 
building being divided equally among the government, the State, 
the county and the township, one-quarter each. 

Then Judge E. K. Nicholson, on behalf of the Board of Trade, 
presented its engrossed resolutions of congratulations to the 
Locomobile Company. 

S. T. Davis,'Jr., in receiving them, said that the bringing of 
the cup to Bridgeport was primarily due to the sportsmanship 
and liberality of William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and that his rules 
had made it possible to produce the speed machine that had 
evolved successful. Mr. Davis told how Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, 
had ordered the first racer and how that had led to the building 
of the two cars that had finally triumphed. He touched upon 
their failures and their successes on the path to the ultimate 
victory in the recent race. In conclusion, he said: "Racing is 
expensive, but it pays — when you win." 

Next came the eloquent presentation by Thomas H. Mac- 
donald of a silver shield to the designer of the winning car. 
Mr. Riker was brief and modest in his reply, attributing the suc- 




En Rouie "Honi's" Robertson Excited Interest Galore. 



cess of the car to the material, workmanship and superintendence 
supplied by the company. 

Then came George Robertson's turn at recognition. It took 
the form of a silver cup. In presenting it, Horace E. Jackson 
told of the famous men that Bridgeport had given the world of 
invention. The inventors of the Maxim and Hotchkiss guns and 
the Howe sewing machine were Bridgeporters. Wilson Mar- 
shall, who won the Kaiser's transatlantic yachting trophy, and 
Harry Porter, who is the Olympic champion at jumping, also 
hail from the Connecticut town. Robertson modestly thanked 
the donors and expressed the wish that next year the Locomobile 
Company would build three racers and send them over to France 
for the Grand Prix. 

Frank G. Webb, vice-chairman of the Vanderbilt Cup Com- 
mission, extolled the sportsmanship of the donor of the cup and 
told how his appointment to the Racing Board by A. R. Parding- 
ton, and a subsequent conference, had resulted in the giving of 
the cup and the inauguration of the Vanderbilt races. He de- 
clared that the Locomobile's victory marked the end of the con- 
tests of great racing cars, and hoped that the Locomobile Com- 
pany would be represented next year by a team of cars of 13° 
mm. cylinder measurement. 

John C Wetmore, who was the last of the regular speakers, 
suggested that the citizens of Bridgeport, embracing not only its 
business men but the school children as well, build at their own 
expense three Locomobiles and enter them for the next Grand 
Prix in France. 

Many Prominent in the Trade at the Speaker's Table, 

At the speaker's table the notables, of course, embraced S. T 
Davis, Jr., the president of the Locomobile Company; A. L 
Riker, its vice-president and designer; E. F. Russell, the super- 
intendent; John A. Kingman, the advertising manager, an 
Driver Robertson and Mechanic Ethridge. 

Other well-known celebrities in attendance were : Henry Hess, 
William Gray, Clarence Whitney, Howard E. Raymond, Harry 
Fisk, Alfred Reeves, William Hobbs, Cortland Cramp, J- 
McAlman, John F. Plummer, W. F. Fuller, Fred J. Wagner, 
Russell Field and William Culver. " . 

The banquet had followed a most enthusiastic greeting in UK 
afternoon by the city at large to Robertson and the Locomt* 1 * 
Many factories were • closed and all the public school children 
were let out to join in the welcome. At the ringing of the M 
bell, sharp at 3 o'clock, George Robertson and his mechanic, 
Glen Ethridge, left the Locomobile factory in the victorious ca^ 
amid an ovation of hilarious cheering by the workmen in 
Locomobile factory. Thousands packed the sidewalks along tn 
line of parade and the police had hard work restraining over- 
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enthusiastic welcomcrs from rushing on the road and mobbing 
the heroes of the day with congratulations. The parade of the 
victorious outfit was an ovation from start to finish. 

The run to Bridgeport on Sunday was a triumphal procession. 
Robertson started from the Locomobile headquarters in New 
York City, at Broadway and Seventy-sixth street, at 9:4s a. m., 
escorted by 10 Locomobile touring cars bearing enthusiasts. 
Stops were made at New Rochelle and Port Chester, where car 
and driver were greeted by crowds afoot and in automobiles. 
In fact, all along the route spectators had gathered to see the 
passing of the famous racing outfit. At Greenwich there was a 
halt for an hour at the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, where lunch- 
eon was served to the escorting caravan of New Yorkers and 
the contingent of Bridgeport automobilists that had come to 
greet the car and escort it to its home town. Just out of Green- 
wich on the homeward trip a ball broke in an engine bearing 
and necessitated the car being toured the rest of the way. De- 
spite this inglorious form of entry to its native town, there was 
the most enthusiastic greeting awaiting it and its pilot by the 
thousands that had gathered to welcome them. 

Formal Presentation of the*Cup. 

The formal presentation of the Vanderbilt cup to the Locomo- 
bile Company of America is scheduled to take place to-night at 
half-past eight o'clock at the Automobile Club of America. 

An attractive program has been prepared'. Besides the formal 
presentation of the Cup by Jefferson deMont Thompson, chair- 
man of the Vanderbilt Cup Commission, and a limited number 
of speeches by men well known in the automobile world, there 
will be an informal social gathering in which moving pictures 
of this year's French Grand Prix, the Motor Parkway Sweep- 
stakes, and the Vanderbilt Cup race, with several musical selec- 
tions, and cigars and light refreshments will be features. 

On this occasion many people will see the Vanderbilt trophy 
for the first time. Nearby will be the A C A. Gold Cup, which 
will be struggled for at Savannah on Thanksgiving Day. Five 
thousand invitations have been issued. 

Exactly what will be the form of competition for the Vander- 
bilt Cup in 1909 is yet undecided. It may be a "national" contest 
for racing cars, but another suggestion would make it a fall 
event of the stock car chassis variety. 




The Bicycle Cop Was Lenient to the Cup Winner. 

N. A. A. M. PERFECTING TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 

For the purpose of still further enhancing the importance of 
its traffic department, the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, Inc., has arranged for a series of meetings of the 
traffic experts connected with the automobile factories. The 
department, under the arrangement recently made, now repre- 
sents not only the National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers, but the so-called licensed and unlicensed associations 
as well, embracing a membership of 93 members.; Of these a 
great many, but not all, take full advantage of the facilities 
offered by the department, which attends to classification matters, 
checking of freight bills, the proper classification of goods 
shipped to and from the factories, the preparation of and all 
other attention to claims, etc. 

, Mr. Marvin, the manager of the traffic department, is at 
present in the West attending a meeting of one of the classifi- 
cation committees, and will, as soon as that meeting is over, 
hold meetings with the traffic managers in Cleveland, Indiana- 
polis, Chicago and Detroit. Later on meetings will be held in 
Eastern cities, and it is not unlikely that general meetings will 
be held during ,. the New York and Chicago shows. Arrange- 
ments are being tentatively made and meeting with approval. 




. . _ . u,.„..h the Bid Banquet with Their Presence and Enthusiasm 

Many of Bridgeport's Substantial Business Men Honored the Big, 
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ST, LOUIS HAS THREE^DAYf OF VARIED RACING 



ST. LOUIS, Nov. 7.— For the first 
time in its history St. Louis 
has had a three-day meet. Besides, 
it has had a hill-climb for the first 
time. The St. Louis Automobile 
Manufacturers' and Dealers' Asso- 
ciation is responsible for getting 
the thing started, while E. A. Mo- 
rass, a well-known manager of a 
brace of automobile actors, helped 
out with his really clever methods 
of racing on one-mile circular 
tracks. No one, despite several 
close calls, was mortally injured, 
unless it be a man who struck the 
track hard while being discharged 
from a Moon car in the novelty 
race, and the chances are in his 
favor. All the events were suffi- 
ciently interesting to more than 
satisfy the 4,000 persons who went 
to the old Fair Grounds race track 
for the events on Saturday, and the 
most of 7,000 which turned out on 
Sunday. 

The hill-climb on Friday drew 500 
automobiles 14 miles out on the 

Manchester road to Solomon's hill, 
where a course had been measured off sixteenths of a mile in 
length up the grade that increases in steepness as it runs to the 
summit, making a circuitous turn on the way. By foot and by car 
nearly 5,000 people assembled to see the speeding, for St. Louis 
had never had a similar event before. One accident, which might 
have cost the driver his life, occurred in the early part of the 
sprinting. A Moon car, swinging up the hill at a 40-mile clip, hit 
the turn too fast, and, after several contortions, settled back with 
a collapsed rear wheel. Until the cloud of dust subsided thou- 
sands believed that something very serious had happened, and it 
was a ftjtacie. that Phillip Wells, the driver, was sitting at the 
wheel of his car with a smile on his face. 

t Dn account of some misunderstanding between the judges— 
Aflen H. Little, James Hagermann, Jr., and E, Percy Noel— and 
the contest committee of the Manufacturers' and Dealers' Asso- 
ciation, the percentages have not yet_ been calculated, 'so that it js 
not yet known how the cars finished' in the climb. . I*is probable . 
that the Stanley special car driven by Baldwin was the winner of 
the free-for-all, and that the next best percentage was made by 
the Apperson driven by McClain. Tuttle probably took second 
place among the gasoline cars with a Stoddard-Dayton. 

At the Circular Track Meet. 

The spirit of the two-day- meeting at the Fair Grounds was 
proclaimed in red ink, so that every one might read: "Spectators 
are warned to keep off the track, in case of accident, as races 
will continue regardless of results to spectators, drivers, or cars " 
The first event was only fairly started before Tim Bohnsen, a 
competing motorcyclist, fell from his machine and rolled forty 
feet, to be picked up with a broken nose and other injuries In 
the third event, a special race for Moon cars, William igou 
blinded by the dust, crashed through the outer fence, near where 
Oldfield killed two men four years ago. As if by a miracle, car 
and driver escaped without a scratch. 

The early accidents did not appear to dampen the spirits of 
other entrants, including Baldwin, who again proved the star of 
the day. In spite of the turns being banked only for horse-racing 
he tore around them at a gait that made some of the veterans of 




Final and Steepest Grade of Salomon's Hill 



the game sit up and look inter- 
ested. Clinging close to the outer 
edge of the track almost the entire 
distance, so that he covered more 
than a mile in his circuit, he trailed 
a great cloud of steam and dust be- 
hind him. On the turns he seemed 
to shoot across diagonally, and when 
he had reached the straightaway of 
the far stretch, he shot ahead faster 
and faster, while the crowd in the 
grand stand stood up and yelled. 
When his time of 54 4-5 seconds for 
his exhibition mile was announced 
the wise ones shook their heads, for 
they knew that no gasoline car pres- 
ent could better the new record for 
a single mile, although the steamer 
would have been outclassed in a 
much longer distance. 

Christie Oldfield and Ollie Savin 
all tried to better the steamer's time, 
but failed. Christie went around in 
Oldfield's former record time of 
59 seconds; Oldfield did the same, 
and Ollie Savin, driving Christie's 
"Dreadnought," made it in 1:07. 
Jack Taylor drove the 45-horse- 
power Stoddard-Dayton in 1 :o8, while Charles Soules did the 
distance in 1 :oi 5-5 with the Stearns "Red Devil." 

The contests between the star drivers in heats of the Sweep- 
stakes, the finals of which were run off Sunday, were close and 
interesting; but the feature race of the day proved to be the free- 
for-all handicap for three miles, with five cars running. It was 
won by Paul Caldwell, driving a six-cylinder Pierce Arrow. 
^ Sunday's track racing was partly a repetition and a continua- 
tion of the day previous. There was one serious accident, during 
the novelty race, which otherwise would have been very amusing. 
The injured man was hurt about the head while being "dis- 
charged" from a Moon car, but will probably recover. 

Summary of Solomon's Hill Climb. 

CLASS A— MOTOR BUGGIES; WHEEL DIAMETER, 
1 : Victor -.Oliver 

I wSSS? 



86 INCHES. 
1:58 

Eureka '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.I'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','. '. Allen™"*. . M* 

CLASS B — TOURING CARS, ROADSTERS. TOURABOUTS. 

Piston area under 50 square inches. 

Butck McQulllen -. 1: 2M"f 

Chalmers-Detroit Paine I:* 5 H 

Jackson Delaney .1:818-5 

CLASS C— TOURING CARS, ROADSTERS. . TOURABOUTS. 
Piston diameter over 60 and under 65 square inches. 

Apperson McLaln ' : J2 2 ' 5 

Moon Igou . 1:03 

CLASS D — TOURING CARS. ROADSTERS, TOURABOUTS. 
Piston diameter over 65 and under 90 square inches. 

Stoddard-Dayton Tuttle : f' , . 

Packard Lewis :S * i'l 

Stevens-Duryea Blumcoe :66 1 

CLASS E — TOURING CARS. ROADSTERS, TOURABOUTS. 
Piston area over 90 square inches. 

Apperson McLain :JS tJ 

Stearns ■ Oldfield :!S Si 

Stearns Soules : " 

FREE- FOR- ALL. 

Stanley Special Baldwin ;j9 fit 

Stanley Baldwin :|5 1 

Stanley Woodward :8j.s 

Apperson McLain :j| J.s 

Stanley Cull !S 

Stoddard-Dayton Tuttle :]5 j.s 

Stearns . . r\i^«^i^ 



Stearns Oldfield' 

Pierce Caldwell 



'■49 4-5 
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SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. io. — Savannah may be said to be on 
the last lap of its preparations for the Grand Prize race of 
Thanksgiving Day, and for the light car event of the day before. 
The greater number of foreign and American drivers are already 
located in their camps and are becoming acquainted with the 
picturesque course, which, banked and oiled, has been in condi- 
tion for racing for several days. In fact, the track was ready 
for the race a week ago when the advance guard of the drivers 
arrived. Those who are here started Monday speeding their 
machines over the course. No requirement has been made of 
them except that they exercise caution when in the neighborhood 
of the city or the settlements. The road, however, runs from 
the city out towards the marshes and the sea, and in some cases 
is cut for miles through virgin forest with never a house near 
the track, so that except in few instances there is now on im- 
pediment to the drivers cutting their flyers loose whenever they 
choose. However, to give them every opportunity to learn the 
course under speed conditions, they will be given a guarded track 
for two hours a day for ten days before the races. The signs 
and banners are already up on the course, showing the turns 
and crossings, and giving the other information necessary to the 
driver. It is possible that the foreign signs may also be used. 

It is the consensus of opinion that all American records will 
be broken on the course. The number of turns may preclude 
the breaking of Nazarro's world's record, though there are some 
of the visiting experts who will not even admit that. The more 
conservative estimates figure that the winner in the Grand Prize 
will travel the 400 miles at an average speed of between 68 
and 70 miles an hour. Some of the laps they figure may be 
made at a speed of over 75 miles an hour. Miles of new straight- 
aways have been constructed since the running of the stock car 
races in March, and turns have been in some cases entirely elim- 
inated. At Isle of Hope the most dangerous series of turns has 
been done away with; in one case this has been accomplished 
by a detour through a private park 
three bad turns were eliminated and 
one sweeping banked turn substi- 
tuted. While the number of turns 
even yet remaining takes away some 
of the speed of an undoubted re- 
markably fast course, they add a 
sporty element which appeals to 
those who think races of this kind 
should require the maximum skill 
from the winning driver, rather 
than a daredevil recklessness which 
only needs to cut it loose on a 
straightaway course. The straight- 
aways with their perfect surface 
will cut off the seconds added at 
the turns. DePalma, who has the 
world's mile track record to his 
credit, and who has figured consid- 
erably in sprint racing, says there is 
no part of the Ormond-Daytona 
course which is better than the Fer- 
guson avenue stretch of four miles 
between Beaulieu and Isle of Hope. 




One of the Bridges Over the Course 



This is a part of the new roads which have been built especially 
for this race. Thousands have been spent in this road building. 

The course for the light car race could not be better. It is a 
perfect 10-mile rectangle, with all turns scientifically banked, 
and as level as a billiard table almost There is no reason why 
new world's records should not be set up in this race. 

Savannah is determined to make an event of the races apart 
from the contests themselves. Two 20-round fights by well- 
known pugilists are scheduled for the nights of the two racing 
days. The following day will be devoted to an airship exhibition 
and other attractions. The great effort, however, is being con- 
centrated on the successful conduct of the races. The military 
with almost twice the number used before will be on the job of 
policing the course. Martial law will prevail as before. Gov- 
ernor Smith, who gave the consent for the use of the troops 
for the March Stock Car races, has again agreed to proclaim 
martial law over the course for the two races and order the 
troops under the same commanders as before to keep the track 
clear for the racers. In this respect it may not be denied that 
Savannah has the best record of any other American city which 
has held road races. 

The Savannah Automobile Club proposes to do itself proud 
in the accommodation of the visitors and the entertainment of 
its guests. An information bureau will be open at the Union 
Station to supply visitors with any information desired. The 
chief work of the office will be to direct applicants to places 
where they can be accommodated during their stay here. Tabu- 
lated information of every hotel, boarding house, and private 
residence which will receive visitors will be oil hand, together 
with abundant help to make the work successful. The bureau 
will have telephone lines connected with the various places where 
visitors will be received so that tab may be kept on their capac- 
ity at all times. The club has gone into this feature with the 
same enthusiasm and the same thoroughness it has tackled 
the details of the races and will 
make just as great a success of it 
It is an easy bet that accommoda- 
tions will be provided for far more 
visitors than come, though the city 
expects a record-breaking crowd. 
It has been arranged to take care of 
many visitors in dozens of private 
and Pullman cars on sidings which 
have been laid adjacent to the 
grand stand. Special docking places 
have been arranged for chartered 
steamships which will come from 
New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Several are already scheduled. 

A feature of the races will be the 
entertainment of the visiting news- 
paper men. Savannah has a record 
in the matter of entertaining news- 
paper men and proposes to keep it 
up. A recent delegation of visitors 
from newspaper row in New York 
is still remembered very pleasantly 
here, and the entertainment meted 
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out to thera will be nothing to compare with the treatment ac- 
corded the visitors to the Grand Prize Race. The city started 
to get its hand in last week when the newspaper men from all 
over Georgia were invited here and wined and dined and taken 
over the course. Forty odd of these were in the city at the time 
and left loud in their praise of the course and promising large 
delegations from their respective cities to the races. 

The arrangement with the Automobile Club of America is that 
the Savannah Club will have practically all the proceeds from 
the races. The local club in turn has decided that the proceeds 
shall be expended in advertising Savannah. They have deter- 
mined that one of the ways they will expend this money is to 
give the visiting newspaper men a good time while here. Those 
who have been here ktuny what this means. The others will have 
a right good time finding out. 

It has been decided to start the light car race of Wednesday 
at II X. m. The Grand Prize event of the following day will 
start at 8.30 A. m. While these comfortable daylight starts may 
rob the contests of much of the picturesqueness attendant upon 
the break-o'-day beginning of the Vanderbilt race, it is fairly 1 
good guessing that those who do not care particularly to see 
the sun rise will be more comfortably satisfied with the later 
hours. 



FROM THE NEW YORK END OF THE RACE. 

New York, Nov. 8. — Of the fourteen foreign drivers engaged 
to pilot European cars in the Grand Prize Race on Thanksgiving 
Day, eleven have arrived. The Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, which 
got in on Saturday, had aboard Victor Hemery, Rene Hanriot, 
and Fritz Earle, the Benz trio; and La Touraine on Sunday 
brought Francois Szisz, of the Renault team. This quartette has 
joined the contingent already at Savannah, which is made up of 
Wagner and Nazarro, Fiat ; Cagno and Piacenza, Itala ; Hautvast 
and Rigal, Clement-Bayard, and Duray, Lorraine-Dietrich. 

Rival importers have different stories to tell of the possibilities 
of the coming of a pair of Mercedes candidates, scheduled to be 
driven by Poege and Salzer. 

There was some possibility early in the week, according to an 
A. C. A. press announcement, of there being two additional en- 
tries—one of a Buick, the 50-horsepower machine driven by 
Burman in the Lowell race, and the other a third Renault, a 
duplicate of this year's Grand Prize models, which had been 
shipped with the other two Renaults. It was said that Paul 
LaCroix would make the entry, provided that Renault Freres 
would furnish a driver. George Robertson in a cable to Mr. 
LaCroix made application for the mount. The Vanderbilt Cup 
winner also had a chance of a seat at the wheel of a Panhard 
now in this country, provided a sale of it was made to a pros- 
pective purchaser with Grand Prize aspirations. The Buick was 
announced on Tuesday as entered. 

Leonard Zengle will supplant Cyrus Patschke as pilot of the 
Acme, the latter being deemed by the company's officials at 
present a bit too young for such responsibility. 

W. Du Cros, of the Dunlop Tire Company, of London, has 
come over to look after the interests of his company in the race, 
the two Clement-Bayards and the Lorraine-Dietrich having al- 
ready contracted for Dunlop equipment. 



The Continental Caoutchouc Company has added to its Grand 
Prize offer of $4,000, split into $2,000 for first, $1,250 for second 
and $750 for third, another offer of $500 for Continental equip- 
ment in the light car race— $250 for first, $150 for second and 
$100 for third. 

The latest addition to the prize list comes from the Bosch 
Magneto Company, which offers $500 to first, $250 to second and 
$100 to third, provided that the cars in question be equipped with 
Bosch magnetos. 

According to a report from Pottstown, Pa., the six-cylinder 
Chadwick was recently timed on a four-mile course near Bristol 
and developed a speed of 111 miles per hour. The excellent 
showing of the Chadwick in the Vanderbilt will cause it to be 
most interestingly watched at Savannah, though its makers rec- 
ognize that they are competing against specially built racers. 

Information concerning the Lozier entry is to the effect that 
it is a regular stock model, with the exception of the motor, 
which has a 5 3-4 inch bore instead of the regular 5 1-4 inch; 
the stroke remaining at 5 1-4, the same as in the stock car. It 
is stated that private time trials on the road near the factory at 
Plattsburgh, N". Y., have been entirely satisfactory. 

Fournier on His Way to America. 

A cablegram from Henry Fournier, received Wednesday 
morning, gave the information that he is on the Kron Primessm 
. Cecilie, which means that he will reach New York Tuesday next. 

In the early days of automobiling in this country, one of the 
most prominent figures was this same Fournier, winner of the 
Paris-Bordeaux and Paris-Berlin races. His American per- 
formance of a mile in 51 4-5. driving a Mors on the Coney 
Island boulevard, remained as the American record until it was 
beaten by William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., with his mile of 39 4-5 
on the Ormond-Daytona beach with a Mercedes. 

Fournier is now an Itala pilot, having charge of the French 
representation for that Italian make. His garage is one of 
the largest in Paris and is much frequented by Americans. It 
is needless to say that Fournier can talk to them in their own 
language, which is a source of great satisfaction to a visitor in 
foreign parts. 

Concerning the Light Car Race. 

The three Oldsmobiles entered for the light car race have been 
withdrawn, F. L. Smith, vice-president of the Olds Motor Works, 
stating that it was found that they could not be prepared in time. 

A third Chalmers-Detroit has been nominated by W. T. Bryson, 
the Savannah agent. It will be driven by Burns. 

The Gregoire and the S. P. O., two of the European entries, 
are on La Savoie, due here next Saturday. The latter has 95.4 
mm. more and 130 mm. stroke. Juhaz, an Hungarian-American, 
wil be its pilot. 

The Lancia light car racer is also on La Savoie. There ar- 
rived Wednesday, however, a standard Lancia runabout, which 
will also be shipped to Savannah. W. M. Hilliard and his crew 
left for the course on Tuesday, taking with them the Lancia 
which competed in the Sweepstakes, so that the Hoi-Tan camp 
will have three cars at its disposal. Perhaps of the racing repu- 
tation of its builder much is expected of the Lancia. 




The Work of Unloading the Foreign Racing Craft Upon Their Arrival at Savannah 
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FORECAST OF WHAT FRENCH MAKERS WILL EXHIBIT 



Bv W. F. DRADLEV. 



PARIS, Nov. 5- — It will be a rather 
more modest Salon than usual that 
President Fallieres will throw open to 
the public on the morning of November 
28. After the ultra-voluptuous decen- 
nial, the organizers have decided on an 
economical exhibition, and though the 
show has no difficulty in holdings its 
unique position as a fashionable spectac- 
ular display, the light of the eleventh 
annual will be dim in comparison with 
that of the tenth show. The decision 
to hold an economical show meant the 
abandonment of the temporary building 
on the Esplanade des Invalides and the 
splitting up of the Salon into two dis- 
tinct exhibitions, the first devoted to 
pleasure cars, the second to all com- 
mercial applications of the automobile. 

Paris, with all its advantages, has no 
hall large enough for the housing of 
the most important trade exhibition of 
the country. It is true that the Galerie 
des Machines is empty, but the Salon 
organizers are artists who would as 
soon think of draping the Champs 
Elysees in black as housing their polished chassis in the monster 
steel and glass house on the Champ de Mars. Consequently 
pleasure cars will occupy their usual palatial hall November 
28 to December 13, and eleven days later the doors of the 
same hall will be flung open to an exhibition of machine 
tools, gas engines, marine engines, stationary power plants, com- 
mercial vehicles — in fact, every branch of the automobile ex- 
cepting the pleasure vehicle. 

Decorations will be modest— comparatively. This, however, 
will not prevent the organizers spending more than any other 
body holding an auto show; but the difference between 1908 and 
previous years is that individual exhibitors, instead of being en- 
couraged to adorn their stands with fine metal work, crystal, and 
gold paint, will be asked to refrain, and unlike previous years, 
will receive no special mention or award if they spend several 
thousand dollars on triumphal arches. 

Feature Will Be Attention to Small Cars. . 

The distinctive feature of the Salon will be the attention paid 
by large firms to the production of small, low-powered, moderate- 
priced touring cars, runabouts and taximeter cabs. In previous 
years small firms and newcomers to the industry filled the small 
car class, the world-renowned firms being still too busy with rich 
customers to pay any attention to the man of moderate means. 
There are a large number of small firms and a few big ones 
that have tackled the problem of presenting a satisfactory two- 
passenger runabout with a single or two-cylinder engine at a 
maximum of $1,000. Several of them get as low as $800 for a 
one-lunger carrying a couple of passengers, but with two ex- 
ceptions these are small, unknown firms. 

The big houses are interested in the light touring car or 
runabout from- $1,000 to $1,800 and, almost without exception 
have gone into this branch of the business with a set of cars 
which, although the most remarkable feature of the European 
industry, are altogether unknown to America, the heavy customs 
duty keeping them out. 

Thus Renault has brought forth a two-cylinder 8-10-horse- 
power, two-passenger runabout. Such a move on the part of the 
Billancourt firm is not surprising, for while building a car de luxe, 
they have never neglected the small fry. The new model has 
an engine with two vertical cylinders in one casting measuring 




Clement Dirigible Sailing Over the Church 
of the Madeleine, Paris. 



75 by 120 bore and stroke, differing 
only in a few details from those in serv- 
ice all over the world on taxicabs. The 
only important change apart from di- 
mensions is that in place of three-quar- 
ter elliptic springs at the rear semi- 
elliptics are used. The motor has the oil 
level regulator fitted for the first time 
on the large cars this year, and of 
course high-tension magneto. Any- 
thing short of a motor bicycle without a 
magneto is looked upon as a hybrid 
nowadays. 

In addition to this little car and all 
their usual models with only detail 
modifications, Renault Freres will pro- 
duce a couple of specially light models 
of 29-30 and 35-45-horsepower respec- 
tively intended for fast work with low- 
tire consumption. Excepting . a rather 
more compact power plant a . more in- 
clined steering column, and a special 
gear box, the cars will be modeled after 
the usual series with all parts lightened. 
Comfortable closed bodies can be fitted, 
but they must be lighter! than usual. 
The aeronautical engine has undergone some changes since it 
was first brought out, but will now be presented in a definite 
form. Instead of a fan at each end of the sheet metal housing 
enclosing the motor, there is but one at the forward end, the 
current on being drawn in being deflected towards the engine 
base, passing round all the exhaust pipes, the lubricator pipes, 
and finally on the exhaust box carried longitudinally under th< 
engine base. The aerial propeller is mounted on the camshaft 
instead of the crankshaft, thus getting a slower speed without 
the necessity of speial gearing. 

Brasier, Dietrich, C. G. V. (now Charron Limited), Panhard, 
and Berliet, all firms that have been conspicuous in the develop- 
ment of the powerful and costly type of car, have each brought 
out a little two-cylinder model, of not more than 12-horsepower, 
equipped with a runabout, touring car or taxicab body. 

Details of One Concern's "Two." 

Brasier's "two" is practically a simplified and reduced model 
of his large cars, the engine being a vertical one of 102 by 120 
millimeters, valves on one side, with Brasier carburettor, and 
Bosch high-tension magneto. Water circulation is by thermo- 
syphon, with fan behind the radiator, and lubrication by gear- 
driven pump. A leather-faced cone clutch transmits the power 
from the engine to the gear box, and connection to the rear 
wheels is by propeller shaft and live axle. Suspension, as in 
practically all these small models, is by three-quarter elliptics 
rear and semi-elliptics in. front. In addition to this model there 
will be one on somewhat similar lines woth a four-cylinder engine 
in one casting, horsepower being about 15. Low-tension magneto 
on the Brasier, as on a very large number of important European 
makes, has had to give way to the high-tension type. As the 
high-tension installation is never accomplished by a reserve igni- 
tion, there must be distinctive advantages to account for this 
wholesale abandonment of the low-tension system, 

Dietrich, who has always used chain drive and low-tension 
magneto, will next year have seven distinct models on three of 
which the drive will be by propeller shaft and the spark from a 
high-tension magneto. 

Charron has entered thoroughly into the small car business 
with two rather original models, one having a couple of cylinders, 
the other four, both in a single casting. In each case bore and 
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stroke is 3.1 by 4.7, and on both models the radiator is placed 
on the dashboard, behind the engine, with circulation by thermo- 
syphon. Accessibility, interchangeability and simplicity have been 
very closely studied with remarkable results. The gear shifting 
lever passes direct into the three-speed box, running gear and 
road wheel brakes are interchangeable, as are also the inlet and 
outlet water pipes. Suspension is by three-quarter elliptics at 
the rear, and of course the armored wood frame has been 
abandoned. It is rumored that on the large models there will be 
a new device giving direct drive on all four speeds; no official 
confirmation of this can be obtained, however. 

Panhard has a two-cylinder model in hand, but is not inclined 
to talk about it at present. The novelty of the pioneer firm, 
however, will be the adoption of the Knight silent engine, in- 
vented by Charles V. Knight, and built for several years by 
Knight & Kilbourne, of Chicago. Daimler, of England, has 
taken up the patents and will apply them to all 1009 models, 
while Minerva will do the same in Belgium. The Panhard firm 
refuses to divulge its intentions and even declares officially that 
it will have nothing new at the Salon. But as the Knight engine 
has been under test for the last six months, it is more than 




the adoption of a mechanically driven Dubrulle lubricator oper- 
ated off the camshaft, in place of the pressure-fed lubricator at 
present employed. The changes of the cab chassis apply also to 
the smaller touring cars, with the exception that there is no 
universal joint between the clutch and the gear box. Three- 
quarter elliptic springs will be used for the rear suspension of all 
models, and the change speed lever under the steering wheel 
will be abandoned on all but the voiturettes. 

Mercedes follows the general line of motor evolution by 
producing a shaft-driven model for 1909, the engine of which 
will be a four-cylinder of 3.5 by 4.7 bore and stroke. Ignition is 
by Eiseraan high-tension magneto, valves are on opposite sides; 
and cooling is by honeycomb radiator. Four speeds are pro- 
vided by the selective type of gearbox, with direct drive on the 
fourth. A couple of torque rods lead from the universal joint 
casing to points on the rear live axle near to the road wheels; 
the differential gear is in the same plane as the propeller shaft, 
the drive being by double bevel gear. 

Six-cylinder models will be shown, but they will probably be 
less in numbers than at any previous exhibition. The six-cylinder 
engine never really caught on among Continental automobilists, 
and now that fashion has turned 
toward lighter and low-powered .tha- 
chines there is less demand thaniyer 
for more than four cylinders. 

In brief the tendency of 1909 will 
be towards light four-cylinder tour : 
ing cars, with bloc casting for the 
smaller models; high-tension ignition 
by magneto only for all but the larg- 
est cars ; water circulation by thermo- 
syphon below 15-horsepower; gear- 
driven lubricators on all models; 
shaft drive on all but the largest 
models; suspension by three-quarter 
elliptics on all models. 



Renault Two-cylinder Runabout, to Be Shown at the Paris Salon 

probable that the patent will be applied to at least some of the 
1909 models. Fiat is declared to have the same patents under 
consideration for Italy. 

Berliet, who up to quite recently had nothing smaller than a 
25-horsepower machine will have a two-cylinder shaft-driven 
car of 8-o-horsepower, a four-cylinder 15-horsepower model with 
shaft drive, and a 22-horsepower with the same characteristics. 
Low-tension magneto is abandoned for the hight-tension type, 
and a new system of force feed lubrication is adopted to all 
models with the exception of the 60-horsepower four-cylinder. 

Itala Changes from Low to High Tension. 

Itala also has changed over from low-tension to high-tension 
magneto on all models, including the four-cylinder 14-20-horse- 
power light chassis intended for a town vehicle or light touring 
car. Isotta-Fraschini will be in the light car business with a 
small four-cylinder having engine in one casting, and final drive 
by cardan shaft. 

Darracq has a series that varies from a one-lunger voiturette 
selling at $700, complete with two-passenger body, to a six- 
cylinder extra long chassis at $3,200, Paris prices. The gear box 
on the rear axle, which is a feature of the taxicabs now in use 
in New York, is a thing of the past so far as Darracq is con- 
cerned. The new cabs will have their three-speed gear box 
mounted on the subframe, immediately behind the cone clutch 
and connected to it by a short shaft and universal joint. The 
clutch spring is within the forward end of the gear box, con- 
tained within a sleeve directly acted upon by the clutch pedal. 
Special provision has been provided against the leakage of 
grease out of the gear box. Lubrication has been improved by 



Marine and Aero Motors. 

At the industrial show special at- 
tention will be paid to the develop- 
ment of the marine motor, a large 
official stand has been secured with the object of pointing out to 
constructors the possibilities of business in the application of 
internal combustion motors to fishing boats and the various type 
of pleasure craft. It is not likely, however, that very much of 
interest will be shown on the stands. 

In the aeronautical section there will doubtless be some in- 
teresting exhibits. Most of the leading constructors have devoted 
attention to the production of engines for aeroplane work. 

Clement's Essay Into Aeronautics. 

Pakis, Nov. S- — Adolphe Clement, millionaire automobile con- 
structor and head of the great factory on the banks of the 
Seine, has met with unusual success on his entry into aerial 
navigation. After several months' quiet serious work the me- 
chanical portion of the world's finest airship was produced 
from the Clement-Bayard factory simultaneously with the 
completion of the balloon part at the Astra works. The two 
parts were connected, and as a trial trip the Clement-Bayard 
soared over Paris, making stoppages and performing evolutions 
at the most important centers, then passed over the owner's 
automobile factory and the one owned by Ws son-in-law, 
Ferdinand Charron.. For the second outing a record journey 
of 160 miles was made in five hours. The Clement-Bayard is 
constructed on the same general lines as the Fille de Paris, 
and is without doubt one of the fastest airships in existence. 
The gas bag was made of material furnished by the Continental 
Tire Company, and is of two distinct portions. The power 
plant consists of a Clement-Bayard racing engine, with four 
cylinders, developing 120 horsepower, and driving a huge two 
bladed propeller at the forward end of the steel cage; 
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ABOUT AUTOMOBILE SPRING SUSPENSIONS' 
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Fig. 9-(b) The spring straightened out under load. 




S— (a) The spring under static load. 
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instance a laminated spring of the flat plate variety must be so 
designed that each one of the leaves, regardless " LT lengths 
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It is easy enough in practice to fix the initial camber for the 
various lengths of plates, if they are all of the same thickness 
s nice they can all pass through the same bending roll, if they are 
all to be of the same radius. This is not to say that the best 
springs will come from the practice of making all of the leaves 
the one th.ckness. since it would be possible to get more work 
out of the springs were the leaves decreasing in thickness as they 
shorten. With decreasing thickness of leaves we may have in- 
creasing camber as they shorten, hence increasing pressure and 
greater work. It may not be generally understood, and it mav 
be well to point out, that the efficiency of a spring is measured 
by its ability to transform energy. This was intimated in the 
entering chapter, but we can go a little farther and say that the 
spring action is even at the expense of the power of the motor 




Fig. 10— (c) Reversal of camber to point of set 



and the more power the springs will absorb the easier will be the 
riding qualities of the springs. What is wanted in a spring is the 
ability to destroy the energy of the moving mass insofar as it can 
by way of defeating easy riding qualities. We do not wish to 
have this energy destroyed instantly, but rather at an increasing 
rate for each increment of travel. We accomplish this more 
perfectly if the spring plates are made thin as they are made 
short. 

There is no actual limit to any type of spring, from the mere 
point of view incidental to indifferent service: if. however, easy 
riding qualities are desired, or, if spring failures are to be 
eliminated, it is then that limitations of the types will have to be 
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Fig. 11 — Showing record of bumpometer test. 

considered. Take, for instance, the helical spring, placed in such 
a way as to take care of the vertical bounce of the body, and it 
is plain to be seen the spring may snub the load within the re- 
quired limits of travel, but the pendulum action will be at a 
high periodicity. Obviously, it would be disagreeable riding 
under such conditions, because the number of oscillations of the 
body would be very high indeed. It was found in practice that 
this very low priced and practically unbreakable type of spring 
could not be utilized, because it engendered extremely disagree- 
able motions. 

The concord type of spring (used extensively in connection 
with the little Oldsmobile), known in the Far West as the 
"buckboard type," is probably the most easy riding spring extant. 
It has always been used in connection with short wheelbase 
vehicles, and its limitation is that due to wheelbase. The suc- 
cessful application of this type of spring has nearly always been 
in connection with vehicles of a wheelbase not exceeding 72 
inches, and now that automobiles, even of the runabout type, are 
designed with the wheelbase considerably exceedingly 72 inches 
in nearly every case, this type has become almost obsolete. 

In the cars of the time it is a question of laminated plate 
springs, full, three-quarter, or half elliptical, as the exigencies of 
the service would seem to demand. Designers split on these dif- 
ferences, and some designers resort to the scroll as a further 
means of engendering easy riding qualities. The author has had 
occasion to observe road performance in automobiles in connec- 
tion with racing cars and as this road performance relates to the 

more important types 
of touring cars, these 
observations have in- 
variably resulted in 
the conclusion that full 
elliptical (rear) 
springs, with a scroll 
top section and rather 
stiff lower section, 
would more nearly af- 
ford a level platform 
than might be obtained 
in any other way. 
Next to the full ellip- 
tical (top scroll) rear 
spring, it is possible 
that the three-quarter 
elliptical (sctoll quar- 
ter) would afford more 
nearly the perfection 
desired. Unfortunate- 
ly, these types of 
springs do not readily 
lend themselves to the 
design of cars, if a low 
center of gravity is 
sought, and certainly a low center of gravity is of the utmost 
importance. 

From the point of view of types of spring, the tendency may 
be to disregard the condition of service, and regard the type as 
dominant.. It is not absolutely necessary to resort to the use of 
full or three-quarter elliptical rear springs, because the application 




Fig. 12 — Fracture of Krupp steel In 
test, showing long fiber. 



of skill will render it possible to obtain easy riding qualities with 
the half elliptical springs in the rear in connection with cars 
with a low center of gravity and devoid of over much top 
hamper. The question of where the weight is placed is quite as 
important as the result of the center of gravity. For instance, b 
limousine the resolved center of gravity can be low enough to 
escape criticism ; even so, a considerable proportion of the weight 
can be concentrated high above the base line, and that proportion 
of the weight will be in evidence, by way of excessive "heel" 
when the car is doing a curve. Flywheels, for instance, hare 
their weights concentrated at the rims, because the flywheel 
effect is the maximum under such conditions, but the center of 
gravity of a flywheel, if it is kinetically balanced, will be at axis 
of rotation. This same phenomenon can creep into body work, 
and it is plain that center of gravity is not all to be watched. 

The spring performance will only be up to the springs as a 
matter of design, if the design of the car as a whole will render 
it possible to take advantage of the good qualities of springs. 
Under proper conditions the half elliptical type of spring will 
afford easy riding qualities, and a periodicity of the oscillations 
said to be agreeable by even the most fastidious. A modification 
of the half elliptical spring is that known as the platform type of 
spring, in which, in addition to the two half elliptical springs in 
the fore and aft plane, a third half elliptical member is placed in 
a lateral position, suspended from the after end of the two half 
elliptical members above referred to. 

If top hamper causes 
lateral heeling in connec- 
tion with the half ellip- 
tical springs, except in 
an ordinary way, this 
disagreeable property is 
far more noticeable in 
connection with the plat- 
form type of springs. 
The body is suspended to 
the lateral member of the 
platform members, and 
the spring action is there- 
fore that which would 
engender lateral rolling 
if very much of the total 
weight is above the 
chassis frame. On the 
other hand, platform springs when properly designed and suit- 
ably placed, afford the very easy riding so much to be desired 
in connection with the road performance of automobiles. 

Up to the present time we have made no mention of the 
spring suspension at the front end of cars. At the front end the 
problem is different, because there the load is almost constant 
If the motor is placed in the front the load will be scarcely 
varied at all, due to the presence or not of another person 
besides the chauffeur in the remaining front seat.. With the 
motor in front the chauffeur's position is so far back in 
the direction of the rear spring suspension that the difference 
of one person but little affects the weight actually resting upon 
the front springs. In front, then, it is very possible to take 
advantage of the half elliptical type of springs, since they lend 
themselves perfectly in every case, if only the weight is constant 
and the springs are designed taking that weight into account 
In a very few cases the three-quarter elliptical springs have 
been used in front, and, while there is no great objection to the 
use of this type of spring under the conditions involving a con- 
stant load, there is a probable increase in cost to take into ac- 
count, and an expenditure can scarcely be justified in anything 
unless in connection therewith an advantage is afforded. 

There are types of springs that combine the regular functions, 
with special features, perpetuating the shock absorber idea- 
These springs will be illustrated in connection with shock 
absorbers, and since they are normal products from the spring 
point of view, they will not be given space here. 




Fig. 13 — A secure spring clamp. 
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THINGS AN AMATEUR DRIVER SHOULD KNOW 

By A. D. HARD. M. D. 



IN the Middle States and in the Great Northwest, the number 
of automobile drivers who are owners of their cars is in- 
creasing very fast The so called "middle class" are now buying 
automobiles with a rush, and the output of the manufacturers is 
an index of the nature of the market. The four-cylinder touring 
car of from 20 to 30-horsepower is in demand by people who 
will drive their own cars, and the sale of them will be immense. 
One of the great objections to the purchase of an automobile has 
been the prospective expense of a chauffeur. 

The man who can easily write out his cheque for thousands in 
payment for a car that his wife asked him at the breakfast table 
to buy, expects to employ a chauffeur and does not care to be- 
come familiar with the mechanism of his car. But the man who 
has to worry some to get together the twelve hundred dollars 
or so with which to buy a car, must drive it himself, and must 
know his car. 

Learn the Carbureter Thoroughly. 

There are some very simple things involved in the structure 
of an automobile that are seldom considered or understood, and 
yet they are of prime importance ~to one who is to drive his own 
car. Carbureter construction and the reasons therefor are not 
often studied, and yet the carbureter is the heart of the auto- 
mobile. 

The large number of designs, all calculated to accomplish the 
same purpose, shows conclusively that the men who study this 
matter are not settled upon the best mechanism for feeding fuel 
to the combustion motor. We all know that we wish to get a 
uniform mixture at all speeds which will give the greatest power 
and least waste of energy in the form of heat that is possible. 
The driver should know how his carbureter is calculated to work 
to accomplish this purpose so that he may intelligently adjust it 
as may be required, and know what to do when it fails to work 
properly. 

The in-rushing air produces a spray from the discharge nipple 
very much like that from a common atomizer used in medicine. 
The fine particles of gasoline are thus brought in contact with 
the air in a favorable way to be rapidly converted into vapor, 
and this vapor mixing with the air produces the explosive or 
combustive mixture. 

If the Discharge ia Too Free. 

If the discharge of spray from the gasoline nozzle is too free, 
the particles will not be all vaporized, and will be deposited on 
the inner walls of the intake pipe as liquid gasoline, and the 
portion which enters the combustion chambers of the motor will 
be vaporized by contact with hot surfaces, and a too rich mixture 
will be formed to readily ignite or to give the best discharge 
of energy. 

If it does ignite under these conditions, it only partially changes 
to an elastic gas having a much larger volume, because there is 
not enough oxygen at hand to furnish the carbon atoms with 
their required portion. The results will consist of lack of power, 
production of black carbon laden smoke, and fouling of the 
cylinders, all undesirable and easily avoided if we know how to 
meet the condition. 

It is well that we should understand that all substances are 
composed of unit particles called molecules, and the relative 
nearness to each other of these molecules determines whether the 
substance is solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

If a gas be compressed so that the molecules come in contact, 
the substance will no longer be a gas, but will take either a solid 
or liquid form. 

If the molecules of a combustive gas be compressed until they 
are much nearer together than in the natural state, but not near 
enough to become a liquid, they ignite much more rapidly than 
before, because combustion heat can more readily pass from one 
molecule to another. Not only will they ignite quicker, but the 



liberation of energy will be greater in volume, and this is the 
reason we demand compression in the cylinders of a combustion 
motor. 

One of the incidental features of this compression is greater 
facility for the ignition spark to follow other paths than the 
spark gap of the spark plug. This is an undesirable feature, and 
must be taken into consideration in securing perfect ignition of 
the combustion charge in the cylinder. 

Trying the spark on the outside of the cylinder with no com- 
pression to influence it is not a correct exposition of its efficiency 
in producing desired results in the cylinder. It may spark beauti- 
fully when under observation, but when returned to the cylinder 
no perfect result may be attained. 

The fault is usually due to the spark points of the plug being 
too far apart for anything but outside explosions. The points 
should be placed as close together as possible without being 
liable to fouling by small particles of carbon. Closeness of points 
not only favors production of sparks under compression, but it 
interposes less resistance to the current passing across the gap, 
and thus makes it less liable to follow some other track, with 
absence of the ignition spark. 

Adjustment of the Vibrator. 
The adjustment of the vibrator on the spark coil is always a 
matter of various ideas. The principle involved is that the 
primary current must be made and broken completely in rapid 
succession. 

If it is so adjusted that when the points are apart there is 
still a flow of current from small particles between them, the 
indication is to increase the distance. If the points are in this 
close condition which favors a leak across the gap, the battery 
will be partially short circuited, and dry cells or storage battery 
will quickly loose their charge. 

This is the explanation of much of the fault finding of those 
whose batteries quickly give out They think that if the buzzer 
does not buzz they do not need to turn off the switch when the 
car is not in use. And, furthermore, the current is continuous 
to some extent when the car is in use, when it should be per- 
fectly intermittent. 

These three points of adjustment are of prime importance in 
knowing how to run an automobile. The fuel discharge from 
the carbureter nozzle, the points of the spark plug, and the points 
of the vibrator. 

It is a mistake for a driver to ever try to correct an apparent 
fault in a coil. There are no reasons for a coil to refuse to work 
that can be remedied by an ordinary mechanic, except it be some 
outside connection. If the coil is so that a current will not pass 
through it, either the primary or secondary part, it is always 
due to burning out, and calls for a new coil at once. 

In the correction of all automobile faults, the greatest and most 
common error is in not properly locating the trouble before 
trying to correct it Indiscriminate and misdirected changing 
usually gets farther away from the correct condition than at the 
beginning, and makes the job more difficult for even an expert. 

When the Motor Gets Lazy 

It is high time to look for the cause. It may be for no great 
reason, but lack of lubricating oil in the crankcase is a serious 
matter and oftentimes it is just this absence of oil that is at 
the seat of the trouble. 

If the matter is not attended to on time and the motor stalls, 
it will be well to "crank" until the bearings cool down. If the 
bearings are allowed to "freeze" the trouble — for a road problem 
will be beyond the ingenuity of the average autoist. 

Sometimes it is kerosene oil — put into the cylinders — that 
seeps back into the crankcase, and kills the lubricating qualities 
of the crankcase lubricant. In such an event to drain off the 
oil and replace it with a fresh supply is the natural thing to do. 
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C. A. Byers in His Home-made Car. 



WHAT A YOUNG CALIFORNIAN HAS BUILT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,621.]— Brlce Cowan, fifteen years of age, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
is probably the youngest automobile manufacturer In the world. 
At least, it Is a safe wager that no other boy of his age, handi- 
capped at the start by the lack of mechanical training, as he was, 
has built, unassisted, an automobile that for speed, hill-cllmbing, 
and all other purposes is a greater marvel than the one recently 
completed by this Los Angeles youth. He began working on the 
machine about eighteen months ago, at which time he was only 
a few months past fourteen years of age. He had had no mechan- 
ical training of any kind, and, consequently, many discouragements 
were his first rewards. His persevering nature at length won, 
however, and with a real automobile of his own make, which he 
calls the "California Midget," he Is the envy of all the boys. 

The "Midget" In general design somewhat resembles the large 
factory-made touring cars, although of miniature proportions. It 
Is six feet in length and weighs about 300 pounds. It has an Aster 
engine of three-horsepower, and Is capable of making a speed of 
from 25 to 80 miles per hour. It has a friction transmission and a 
double chain drive, Is air-cooled, the battery control is through an 
electric light switch, and the differential operates successfully. It 
has a tread of three feet, and has external brakes on the rear 
wheels. It carries two gallons of gasoline and will run 25 miles on 
each gallon. 

Only his spare time was devoted to the construction of the 
"Midget." The entire machine, except the engine, including even 
the wheels, Is of the boy's workmanship. The materials and 
engine cost about $150, all of which was earned by the youthful 
oullder - CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 



TIMING TROUBLES WITH A 6-CYLINDER MOTOR 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,622.]— As I am a reader of The Automobile and have a six- 
cylinder machine, 
How do you time a six-cylinder motor when they fire 1-5, 3-6 2-4' 
Buffalo, N. T. READER ' 

With the idea of being sufficiently explicit, attention will be 
called to the mean average valve timings as set down in the 
translation by C. B. Hayward (The Automobile, Nov. s, 1908, 
page 649), as follows: 

. , Mean Av'ge. 

Lead given the exhaust valve 46" 20' 

Lag in closing inlet valve 26° 32' 

Advance of the ignition 31* 15' 

Lag In closing exhaust valve 6° 8' 

Lag In opening Inlet valve 12" 16' 

Having in mind correct timing for the first cylinder incidentally 
fixing the range of the spark advance to give late firing and 
cranking, and the balance of the range (all possibles) to go for 
early ignition. With the first cylinder timed as to lost motion 
of tappets and ignition, crank to number five and go through 
the same operation; thence to number three and repeat the 
operation; likewise to number six, two, and four, respectively 
repeating the timing operation as you go along. In other words, 
proceed as in the order of firing, treating each cylinder as if it 
were a single cycle motor. 



H. L. Gray and the Steamer He Built. 

THE STEAM CAR OF NEW YORK CITY BOY. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,623.]— I enclose photograph and short description of a machine 
I constructed during my vacation, thinking the same might prova 
of Interest to some of your young readers. 

The power plant consists of a 3 1-2-horsepower, two-cylinder, 
double-acting steam engine, with a bore of 21-2 Inches and a 
stroke of 3 1-2 Inches. This engine is supplied with steam by a 
14-inch Are tube boiler heated by a burner, using either gasoline or 
kerosene. The boiler Is placed under the hood and between it and 
the dashboard is the water tank, which holds six gallons. 

The engine is located under the seat in a horizontal position with 
the cylinders forward, and Is connected to the rear axle by a short 
chain. The gasoline tank is In the rear and holds three gallons. 

The frame Is made of angle Iron braced by truss rods. My 
front springs are three-quarter elliptic and my rear springs are 
one-quarter elliptic. The wheelbase Is 78 inches, and the tread If 
44 Inches. The wheels are 28 by 1 1-2, wire wheels, the front ones 
being slightly dished. I use one-wheel drive to avoid the necessity 
of a differential. I carry between 160 and 200 pounds steam pressure. 
The gear ratio between my engine and my rear axle is 1 1-« to 1, 
which makes it a fast little car. 

I can make between 25 and SO miles per hour. Even with this 
high gearing, it has sufficient power to carry three persons, and Is 
a good hill-climber. I reverse by reversing my engine. 
New Tork City. H . LIGGETT GRAY. 

p - S. — I am fourteen I years old. 



THAT TROUBLE OF THE MAN FROM DULUTH. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,624.] — I believe the contributor of letter No. 1,601 from Duluth 
will find his difficulty in a short circuit; i.e., when No. 1 Is firing. 
No. 2 is doing likewise, or something similar to that. 

Worcester, Mass. p. YT. WOOD, JE- 



Edltor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,625.]— In re letter No. 1,001, Issue October 29, "Puzzling Knock 
When Climbing on the High," "Subscriber's" trouble seems to be 
In improper carbureter adjustment for low piston speeds. Un- 
doubtedly his trouble disappears when he drops back into second 
speed and the motor runs faster. If there Is anything wrong with 
the transmission (i.e., everything from clutch to rear wheels), « 
w°C*I >ly ,s as notlc( =able In second speed as when driving "in the 
high." The carbureter on "Subscriber's" car Is probably adjusted 
properly for normal and high piston speeds and when he attempts 
to negotiate a grade on the high, and the motor slows down, the 
partial vacuum caused by the downward stroke of the piston i« 
insufficient to aspirate the necessary gasoline from the spray nozzle 
for a good mixture, causing the "very weak or about half M 
tht^ exploslon " he mentions. Of what benefit Is a wide-open 
throttle If the needle valve on the carbureter Is not open enough? 

Hope this will enable him to "value the car 3200 higher." 

New Tork City. d. C. H. 



Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,626.]— Replying to my own letter, No. 1,601, I am pleased to 
state the cause of this kick. It was caused, apparently, by a weak 
explosion. The car was equipped with Schebler D carbureter made 
tor the car. After spending about 3100 at everything else, the D 
carbureter was replaced with an E special, of the same make, as 
an experiment. Result: twenty more power, and will PuU tul 
aeaa without a miss. Why the D carbureter failed I know not 

Duluth, Minn. SUBSCRIBER- 
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ONE CARBURETER SHOULD DO THE WORK 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: WORK. 
[1,687.]— I. find your letters so verv Instm»»i... ... . . 

if anyone can give me an idea ..to . „ e that 1 wrlte t0 

Apperson engine wiU keep ^s D g jSoSZ^?^" ° PP ° Sed 
everything on earth to overcome it C ♦ v. r 1 have trled 
the epark at fault, I went au ove 'th« 08 " ure U TOS not 

almost new wire brought and sJ ■ 8 ? d chan * ed »* t0 

the wiring, the batteries/or spTrl I „ ^ that " ta not 
the secondary wire to make r P . heaVy rubber n0 » over 

and have taken them S? and cLned^bem 0 tr 8 "'?, 
took out the intake valves ami „!! , m thor ° u »-hly. and also 
tension. So this oughflo be O 1 1 h T .T^ W ' th the same 
possible In the carbureters even^rom . ? "!* eVery a «°«™e»t 
ture; even adjusted them 7C V "m, V° a Very rtch ml *' 
mnning; then let the tw ™ and^-,, 7 0ne Cyltader waa 

The strange part of tt«d,s£ it ,w t ways of »<««»tl n g. 
or alone while I hold <£wn °he other Z-Z"^ "* 8lngIy 
and at any speed. But Just m ,„„t vlbrat °r. will not miss at all. 
allow both cylinders to fir? then t? 1 tot Up 0n the ,1>rln * Md 
keep It up tor aTall da^s" ™„ h f commeHce " *<> and will 

— U seems no^oe Z"l?™ <T V ^i X'a nt^re 




Mr. Lane In HI. Apperson Equipped with Two Carbureter. 



woulf m^Now thi d '1 fiV6 ° r " ta mIle " and "till the engine 
very an* ioU s ?<? T t k 7 " * " UCk8r f0r US *" h8re - and 1 aI « 
»k7tWb, e t wish t^,v ,^ M8 !t " aDy0ne haa ever had a 
the cure TheTlrv 7 * V ° U " thelr «P er "»«> with it and 

« .OOd'simrlv an„ P " t °' * " Why "* Cyl,Dder »« «"> 

miJ and \? ^» ' . 8n - " ° 00n M both are tura «> <">- they 
Astern to mfc, " e<im t0 be ° ne 11,8 0m8 m,Mta * ««•' 
West Liberty £ V - *■ 

itS e irr,i, ter /» Per . enCed th * S3me kiDd 0f troubIe and ^ook 
t \ o following manner: 
(a) Removed a defective timer. 

carbureterTll T Carbureter Md "ranged the remaining 
piping to respective cylinders. 
U) Made sure of the battery. 

R« u u eP !f ed "? COi ' With 8 good one - usin 8 a master vibrator, 
result, the performance is thoroughly good in every way. 

im» COMPOSITION FOR COATING BRASS. 

[1 628 T !1 E AUTOM OBILE: 
ooat'ing'Lass^nM 8 ' f * kn ° W What tbe best «>»Position is tor 
Kington ! Ky. PUt aWay ' 0r 4118 W,nter - W - BATLESS. 

(a^ure mir U n °, C ° UrSe ' be fi " e; beeSWaX is * ood ; c r linder 
prevenl K ! } ° m ' ght d °- There is sti " one other wav •* 

& , r,g work froni taking on a heav y bIack coat ««t 

surface rem ° Ve ' besides d «troying the highly polished 

and wL ,V atC cheesecloth w '«i clarified light mineral oil 
wrap tne parts in the same, or the cloth around the parts. 



Ea „ CH ^ ACTERISTIC BEH AVIOR OF ELEMENTS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- 

operate the avera«re^ LZ Water woula 09 quired to 

Power, 1, It *!™Z s °tol T ^r T gaS ° Une 8nglD8 ^^"S 20 herse- 
lf it were posslbU ' t % deoomi,OBe wat er tor this purpose? 
red i» t ^r t w latr M ( "f, ,er by PaMln * 't through 
both come out taed ^70?. ^ H and ° ? w °° Id they 
the Iron and be consul? f ° ' 0rm an 0x138 

necessary to be mU: ed with the w fP^a of air would be 
Not taking Into acclunt^ no.t ?, J° '° rm M "l" 0 "™ mixture? 
think It possible tn ^t ^ ' decom I> < >»to« the water, do you 

way? At^hat degre^of hlr,"^ t0T an enslne '» th '» 

w.?h tt^^?~ZrSm - 

second question is not apparent; water is in a sta e of final ty 
as respects the relations of the components. You would have' 
o use coal and an electrolytic process to split the water S 
.ts components; you might better use the coal direct 
Water, ,n contact with a red hot pipe, makes steam. This 

aT ISeliT W3ter ' su " e "»P— a superhelted 
erine the fin I ff " "° l 8 P ermanent 8as. Not consid- 

ering the final effect of superheating steam from a point of 
view of the separation of the components, it is enough^ " say 
hat a point ,s first arrived at under the conditions in which 

uLS CeaSe !- t0 be ; a . 1UaWe f ° r P0W£r 1° "team 

automobile practice, and in recognition of this fact, the pres- 
sure is kept below 600 pounds per square inch 

Obviously the components of water are hydrogen and oxygen 
These elements isolated, are in gas form, and in 
finality; hence they are fixed gases. Oxygen will form with iron 
o produce ,ron ox.de at a temperature and under conditions 
involving the .ron compounds during the selective freezing 
period. You cannot, therefore, expect to form oxide of iron 
(excep ting as a surface indication) at low temperatures. Hydro- 
gen will burn with enough oxygen to form water, the formute 
for which are above given, and if the oxygen is to be taken from 
the air it must be in the ratio of H,0. Water is not decoT 
posed in practice unless by the electrolytic method In the 
decomposition of water by the electrolytic method, reference may 
be had to the experiments by Lord Layleigh, briefly a S follows 
Hence one ampere liberates .00001038 grams of hydrogen The 
strength of the current, in electrolytic bath, for any value of 
the hydrogen, may be set down as follows: 

j_ weight in grams of H. per sec; liberated 
.00001038 

and in the abstract 

/ = weight of any element in grams, liberated per sec.: 
.00001038 x chemical equivalent of that element 
when / = the current in amperes." 

The current in ampheres that would liberate 1 gram of hydro- 
gen would simultaneously liberate 8 grams of oxygen. The 
actual power required in the process would depend upon the 
electromotive force of the "couple" involved. Taking into ac- 
count the electromotive force (counter) then, determining the 
electromotive force necessary, in view of the resistanc of the 
circuit in ohms, the potential difference can be ascertained. With 
the potential difference in volts it will then be possible to deter- 
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mine as to the power required to liberate hydrogen and oxygen. 
The practical formula: for the determination of these values 
would look as follows: 

W = EI W = energy in watts 

y p _EI E = electromotive force in volts 

746 / = current strength in amperes. 

You will observe from the information thus far given that 
your proposition entails some complexities, and is more of an 
undertaking than can be disposed of in a limited space. A 
sufficient insight is here given to enable you to intelligently drop 
the subject, or serve as a clue to further research. 

In burning hydrogen a hotter fire would be the result of the 
mixture under pressure, because for a given mixture the greater 
the pressure the greater would be the quantity of the hydro- 
gen present. Since hydrogen is a fuel under certain conditions, 
the more you have of it the more heat will be manifest as the 
result of its association. 

Your last proposition savors of a long journey at the behest 
of an explosion. There is a great difference as between using 
liquid fuel, to be mixed with atmospheric air, and your propo- 
sition. Feeding vaporized kerosene into a train of atmospheric 
air en route to the combustion chamber portrays a hazard, since 
"popping" in the carbureter is sure to follow a mal-condition 
of the mixture. 

Gasoline is a very satisfactory fuel. It is difficult to state 
the degree of satisfaction entailed; manufacturers will have 
to put up with it until they find something better. 



NEWSPAPER MAIL TO MANILA IS UNCERTAIN. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,630.] — In your Issue of April 2 last you have an article on "Suc- 
cessful Experiments with Dry Ceils." The article is No. 1,288. It 
has been impossible for me to get your paper regularly, and the 
paper with this article referred to was one of those I failed to 
get. Will you please state the substance of the article in question. 

In Letter No. 1,288 you express the wish to learn the experiences 
of others in relation to two-cycle motors "four-cycling." I In- 
stalled a 2-horsepower, two-cycle engine in a boat, and upon run- 
ning the same I judged from the exhaust Indications that some- 
thing was amiss. Further investigation led to the conclusion that 
the motor "four-cycled" up to the time when the cylinders became 
warm. After the cylinders warmed up the motor went back to Its 
two-cycle relation. p. H. THOMPSON. 

Manila, P. I. 

Letter No. 1,288 seems to have been the fag end of a con- 
troversy. To rejuvenate dry cells, drill a hole in the sealing 
wax and spill a solution in through the hole, the same to be 
made of a one-quarter pound of salamoniac to a quart of water. 
Each cell will soak up a certain amount of the solution, and if 
the, depolarizer is not neutralized or exhausted, provided the 
zinc is in sufficient presence, the cell so treated will be revived 
and serve further its useful purpose. 

The experience you relate in relation to the four-cycling phe- 
nomenon in connection with a two-cycle motor, is not uncommon 
before the motor is warmed up in service. It is very likely the 
details of design have to do with this, since it is not unusual in 
some two-cycle motors to work code without four-cycling. 



RESPECTIVE MERITS OF THE ANTI-FREEZERS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1,631.] — I am a subscriber of your very good magazine, and 
would say, If I am not In error, I have noticed two articles recently 
in same regarding anti-freezing solutions. One of these stated 
alcohol was better and the other recommended calcium chloride. 
Will you kindly state whether calcium chloride la Injurious for this 
purpose, and if not, what proportion to use? C. A. HOFFMAN. 

Ashland, O. 

This is a subject that has been discussed on numerous occa- 
sions and from various points of view. None of the solutions 
are so perfect as to render it desirable to exclude water under 
favorable conditions of temperature. All the proposed mixtures 
will serve the intended purpose, and the drawbacks are insignifi- 
cant in proportion to the benefits to be derived. Of calcium 
chloride there is this to be said : It must be chemically pure, and 



it must not approach in density up to the saturation limit, con- 
sidering the boiling point of water, as the prevailing tempera- 
ture. The greater the quantity of calcium chloride used the 
greater will be the damage, if the chemicals are not "chemically 
pure," and if electrolytic action does take place, even if the 
chemicals are pure, the remedy lies in using as little of it as 
possible. The chances are a 10 per cent, solution will serve 
under the most severe conditions likely to obtain in these lati- 
tudes, but it will not be practicable to go wholly by the tabular 
values, of freezing point, for degrees of saturation. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that water boils off, and as the water 
decreases the solution becomes more concentrated. Alcohol is 
treated in another article in this issue. 



THE HIGHEST SPEED AT GRAND STAND. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,632.]— Could you tell me In "Letters Interesting and Instruc- 
tive" about what was the highest speed attained while passing the 
grandstand in the last Vanderbilt Cup race? 

Washington, D. C. H. T. CHITTENDEN. 

No two observers will simultaneously reach the same conclu- 
sion in relation to the same matter, as it has oftentimes been 
found. The speed in front of the grandstand attained by the 
cars in the last Vanderbilt Cup race was variously estimated for 
different cars, all the way from 80 to 130 miles per hour. As a 
matter of fact, on hard level macadam road, 90 miles per hour 
comes close to the obtainable limit The especially prepared road- 
bed in front of the grandstand is probably considerably faster 
than a hard macadam road, but how much faster it is difficult to 
say. In beach racing, as conducted at Ormond, it is generally 
considered that a given car will travel about six miles faster per 
hour than the same car could travel on a hard macadam road. 
It might be interesting to hear from some of the "stop watch 
sharps" who may have timed the cars in front of the grandstand. 



BETTER "SWAP* CARS IN THIS CASE. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,633.] — As readers of your paper we would thank you for any 
information concerning two or three speed and reverse transmis- 
sions that could be placed In a "roadster" substituting the planetary 
system. 

We would want a transmission that could be used without 
lengthening the wheelbase or making any other radical change. 
Our object in asking this is to do away with the noise and excessive 
grease caused by the planetary system. It would be quite satis- 
factory to have this answered In "Letters Interesting and In- 
structive." DESMOND-STEPHAN COMPANY. 

Urbana, O. 

It is a source of regret not to be able to safely advise users 
of' cars to change the design whenever they find pleasure or 
anticipate profit in the plan. It is not a project likely to end 
satisfactorily, and it is, as a rule, better to "swap" cars with 
some one who wants what he does not possess. "The distant 
verdure ever looks the greenest." 



HOW TO MIX AN ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,634.]— Could you advise us as to what proportion of glycerine, 
alcohol and water to be used as a zero fluid to the best advantage, 
and what degrees they will stand? 

MONNIER AUTO & CYCLE SUPPLY COMPANY. 

Detroit, Mich. 

It is customary to use glycerine and water in equal proportions. 
This solution will serve well the purpose in these latitudes. Re- 
ferring to alcohol, enough is to say it should be substituted in 
place of glycerine, retaining at much water as possible. It is tfc e 
glycerine that is objectionable in that it attacks the rubber hose 
joints, and a fair remedy lies in using half water, as above stated, 
and equal proportions of glycerine and alcohol to make up' tie 
other half. 



GRAPHITE AS A CYLINDER LUBRICAS*. / 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,636.]— In the October 29 issue of your paper there *rt*5JjjfJ 
interesting question. No. 1,603, concerning graphite as «j#BW ,r 
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How Mr. Fowler, of Kansas City, Mo., Dispenses with a Lap Robe In Winter In His Packard. 



ubricant. As answered by you, graphite Is one of the best lubri- 
ants known for any purpose, provided It is of the bright variety 
the same as with oils), and It has been proven by authorities that 
lake graphite of the Ticonderoga variety gives much better results 
lecause of Its natural lubricating qualities, and the fact that the 
kikes are capable of an infinite subdivision and are thin and tough. 

The object of the graphite Is to get right at the real cause of 
rlction by eliminating it rather than forming a temporary cure, 
hat is, if one were to examine a metal surface (no matter how 
arefully polished) it would be seen to be filled with elevations and 
epressions, presenting the appearance of a nutmeg grater. Graph- 
te fills in the low spots and builds over all a thin, tough, veneer- 
ike coating of marvelous smoothness and endurance. 

It has also been found that friction is lower when graphite and 

II are used together, rather than when the graphite alone is used, 
s the oil serves as the carrying vehicle and helps to hold the 
akes of graphite in place. 

The objection cited that the graphite Is likely to clog up the oil 
umps and leads Is a good one, and would prevent It being used 
f there were no other way. Where splash lubrication is employed 
he graphite may be put Into the crankcase In the proportions of 

scant teaspoonful to a pint of oil, and where there are no side 
lates the graphite may be mixed with the oil and poured down the 
ent pipe. 

Some Introduce the graphite by removing one of the spark plugs 
nd squirting It through the aperature by means of an ordinary 
isect gun, which can be purchased at any drug store, or by means 
' a quill filled with graphite and rubber tube attached and the 
intents blown Into the cylinder. Where graphite Is used as Indi- 
ited smoother running, higher compression and better regulation 

III be quickly noticed; then, too, there Is the assurance that if the 
I supply should temporarily fail there will be no bound pistons or 
ored cylinders. 

We prepare a special graphite for this use, known as Dixon's 
ator graphite, which is our celebrated Ticonderoga flake graphite, 
ound to an exceedingly fine powder but still retaining all the 
vantages of the flake formation. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 

per L. H. SNYDER. 



ME AUTOIST WHO LIKES TO BE COMFORTABLE, 
ltor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

1,636.]— In the Issue of The Automobile of October 22, the title 



of letter No. 1,592, "Do Autolsts Like to Be Comfortable." at- 
tracted my attention. I, for one autolst, do like to be comfortable, 
and for that very reason I had a simple device made for my Pack- 
ard that certainly Improves my pleasure In it. I am enclosing 
you a few photographs of the device, and you are at liberty to 
publish them if you think they may be of use to any of your 
readers. The arrangement would, I believe, add to the pleasure of 
winter driving in any car. 

Like many autolsts who do much winter driving, I have often 
felt the necessity of an Improvement on the common bunglesome 
lap robe or "sack"— especially when driving in traffic and when 
handling the accelerator. A rubber or leather hood buttoned to 
the dash at the floor board and to the sides of the seats, solves the 
robe problem. If the exhaust pipe leads under the floor, an ordinary 
furnace register-face set in the board will admit a circulation of 
air around the pipe and up under the robe. The photos will clearly 
show the arrangement of the robe and buttons and the iron grill. 

Now, I have no patent to bring before the public, no device to 
be sold to car owners — I just had the idea carried out for my own 
comfort — and, being very enthusiastic about the pleasurable neces- 
sity, I write you In hopes that it may prove an addition to the 
pleasure and comfort of autoing In general. 

Kansas City, Mo. H. A. FOWLER. 



REACHES AND REMOVES DIRT AND GREASE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,637.]— I note letters of F. C. Snedecker (No. 1,587) and G. 
Ellsworth Meech (No. 1,610) on gasoline spray for cleaning the 
grease and dirt from auto machinery. I remember, as Mr. Meech 
does, that at one time someone advertised an air tank fitted with 
pump gauge, nozzle, etc., for cleaning by this method, but did' not 
take much stock In it. But since Mr. Snedecker mentioned ' the 
subject. It set me to thinking I had around my premises a tank 
that was fitted up for brazing purposes that I could not make much 
of a success of in brazing. I removed the burners and put in 
place a length of rubber hose with flne nozzle 1 , hole less than No. 60 
Stub gauge. It is certainly the best and quickest method of doing 
that kind of cleaning that I have tried. I think as Mr. Meech does, 
that with the addition of a little kerosene it would improve mat- 
ters. With this liquid, driven under pressure as it is. It will reach 
and remove dirt and grease In corners that Is impossible to get at 
and other way. W. W. TRACEY. 

Pittsfleld, Mass! 




Leather Hood Partly Removed 



Showing Hood Buttoned Down. 
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Philadelphia's Fire Chief and His Plerce-Arrow. 

The chassis is a regular 4-cyllnder 24-horsepower Plerce-Arrow. 
built by the George N. Pierce Company, of Buffalo, and a special 
body, consisting of two runabout seats and a box compartment In 
the rear containing hose and regular supplies usually carried on 
chemical trucks, was constructed by the Poss-Hughes Company. 



HONTREALiHAY HAVE AUTO SPEEDWAY. 

Montreal, Que., Nov. 9. — The Montreal City Council is to be 
asked to make provision for the construction of a speedway for 
automobiles on the property belonging to the corporation. The 
project is advocated by an alderman who, in speaking of the 
proposed innovation, said that his plan was to ask that the vacant 
land on both sides of the aqueduct be turned into two fine 
macadam roads. The length of the aqueduct is something over 
five miles, extending from Point St. Charles to the lower Lachine 
road, above the Rapids. In order that the city could build the 
new conduit to Lachine, and also widen the old aqueduct from 
40 to 140 feet, the corporation purchased more land on both 
sides of the aqueduct. After this is widened and the conduit is 
completed, there will still be 75 feet of vacant land on each side 
of the waterways. It is this vacant land that the alderman 
desires to see remodeled into two roadways. 

The alderman admitted that in some forty years or so the 
city might need the land for an increased water supply, but in 
that event the automobile roads could be given up. The plea 
was put forth that there would be less fast driving in the streets 
of the city, if such a speedway is constructed. As the cost of 
macadamizing the two roads, no figures have as yet been made. 

When the concrete covered conduit is completed parallel with 
the aqueduct it is proposed that before the water supply is 
turned on, there shall be an electric automobile trip through the 
subterranean passage, a distance of four miles. 



PLAN SECOND-HAND EXCHANGE FOR TRADE. 

At a meeting of the New York Automobile Trade Association, 
held last week, a plan was broached for the establishment by 
dealers of a "second-hand exchange." It was argued in support 
of the project that the handling of used cars received in exchange 
had become a great trouble and expense, necessitating, in the 
case of the large concerns, separate departments that required 
additional salesmen and took up much valuable floor and storage 
space. Attention was also called to the sacrifice attendant on 
disposing of cars to second-hand dealers and to the higher prices 
the public was compelled to pay when buying such cars. 

It was suggested the dealers combine and form a stock com- 
pany, rent a building in a more economical location than the 
Broadway district, and send their cars to the exchange to be sold 
at a fixed price, from which the exchange should deduct an estab- 
lished per cent commission. It has been further suggested that 
a monthly fee be charged for placing the car in the exchange to 
insure against loss from unsold or long unpurchased cars. In 
this connection it was pointed out that as the exchange corpora- 
tion benefited equally on all cars sold, there would be no object 
for any favoritism to any one make over another. 

It is believed that the public by such a plan would be able to 
buy cars at a cheaper figure, be assured of a fixed price, and 
indisputably have a far larger range of selection. 



PACKARD WTNS A BIG CANADIAN TRACK RACE. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov. 3. — After being postponed three 
times on account of unfavorable weather conditions, the Win- 
nipeg Automobile Club's annual race meet was held Satur- 
day, October 24, and attracted a large gathering of peoplf to 
the new one-mile track at Kirkfield Park. The club races were 
the first racing events to be held on this track, which has only 
recently been completed and is one of the fastest and best con- 
structed tracks in Canada. 

The chief event of the meeting was the 7S-nu'le race for the 
Dunlop trophy, a handsome silver shield presented to the dub 
by the Dunlop Tire Company for annual competition in either 
a road or track event. Seven contestants faced the starter out 
of the original nine entries made. E. Nicholson's. Packard led 
throughout the race, Wing 'cleverly handled by Ws young chauf- 
feur, O. W. Brown. McQuarrie on the McLaughlin Buick 
suffered from tire trouble in the thirty-second mile and lost 
six miles on the leader while making repairs. He, however, 
secured second place after a great struggle with Guest, who was 
driving John Gait's McLaughlin, the latter being third. When 
the third car crossed the line, P. C. Andrews, Stevens-Duryea, 
which was in fourth place, had completed 71 miles. 
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For- 




Model 20, 4-CylInder 



-Horsepower Great Western Touring Car 



REE lines of the Great Western cars are being manu- 
factured by the Model Automobile Company, of Peru, 
for the season of 1909. These models are styled Models 20, 
id 22. Model 20 is rated at 30 horsepower; Model 21 at 
rsepower, and Model 22 at 50 horsepower. Each model is 
:act reproduction of the 50-horsepower seven-passenger car 
:ompany has been building for the last three years, the 
ence being size and power. 

: mechanical construction is identical in all, hence a de- 
ion in common will serve, outside of bore and stroke. Half 
c springs are used on the seven-passenger car and full 
c on rear and half in front on Model 20 and Model 21. 
models are made in either touring car or runabout at the 
price. 

angement, Weight, Power and Dimensions. — The seven- 
ger 50-horsepower car's weight per horsepower is 582-5 
s; the 40-horsepower weights 62^ pounds and the 30- 
ower weighs 62J4 pounds in touring car and 63 1-3 pounds 
labout per horsepower. The cylinder dimensions are: 
20, 4 x 5-inch stroke and bore, respectively; Model 21, 
:h bore, 5^-inch stroke; Model 22, 5-inch bore, 554-inch 
Cylinders are cast separate. Any cylinder can be re- 

without disturbing any of the others. The pistons are 

d inside and out 

ten annealed before 

•e ground, thus giv- 

sm equality of ex- 



exhaust valves are 
in the head and 
ipletely surrounded 
ter. The intake 
ire at the side, and 
s to the cylinder as 
for the purpose of 
practically the en- 
arance in the cyl- 
The exhaust has 
.stem, the top of 
1 cupped to receive 
ball against which 
kerarm works, 
done for the pur- 
eliminating noise 
Hard against side- 




AcceMory Sid* of tho New Four-Cylinder Motor. 



wearing ot the lifts. The intake valves are also equipped with 
ball ends for the same purpose as the exhaust. Cylinders are 
offset a half inch from center of crankshaft. 

The crankcase is aluminum, in two pieces, with spacious hand- 
holes for connecting rod inspection and adjustment, and has five 
bearings for crankshaft. Right here a step is taken which will 
prove a factor in motor building. The crankcase proper does 
not take any of the strain of the power strokes of the piston; 
instead the studs which hold the cylinders to the crankcase go 
clear through and hold the manganese bronze bearing-caps of the 
crankshaft. The bottom half can be quickly removed without 
interfering with any bearing. Nickel babbitt, "die cast" bear- 
ings are used throughout. 

The crankshaft is a solid one-piece drop forging, heat treated 
and ground to size, carefully balanced alone and with flywheel 
assembled. All valves are operated by a single camshaft The 
gears for camshaft, pump and magneto drive are enclosed in a 
separate oil-tight case, which is divided in such a way that 
either the pump or magneto can be removed independently of 
each' other or the balance of the gears. 

A gear pump is used in conjunction with a flat tube radiator 
of ample size to insure proper cooling. The fan is mounted 
upon an adjustable bracket and is driven by i-inch belt three 

and one-half times the en- 
gine speed. 

Oiling, Ignition and 
Carburetion. — Ignition is 
by high tension magneto 
and "battery, each system 
independent of the other. 
The magneto is located on 
the right forward sup- 
porting arm of the crank- 
case, just ahead of the 
carbureter. A Schebler 
"type P" automatic water- 
jacketed carbureter is 
used, located in center of 
the motor, on the right- 
hand side just below the 
inlet valve chambers. The 
oiler, with seven sight 
feeds, is mounted close to 
exhaust pipe, to keep oil 
flowing freely in cold 
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weather, and is driven by an eccentric and ratchet. The splash 
system is used in the crankcase. 

The Transmission System. — A cone clutch is used with 
"raybestos" covering, with springs under covering to insure easy 
engagement. One of the features of the clutch is its manner 

of releasing, which is through 
a ball thrust bearing instead 
of a sliding yoke. The ball 
thrust is of split type, making 
it easy to remove. The thrust 
plates are hardened and 
ground. This type of clutch 
is simple, easily understood 
and quickly adjusted for 
wear. The connection be- 
tween clutch and transmission 
is a double universal joint 
with sliding square for clutch 
release. 

The gearset is of the se- 
lective type sliding gear, 
three speeds forward and re- 
verse. Countershaft gears 
are keyed and forced on by 
hydraulic pressure, spaced by 
tubing separators. The re- 
verse gear is forged integral 
with shaft, the gear on the 
opposite end being riveted in 
place. The drive shaft is 
round with four keys integral with the shaft. The spaces be- 
tween are milled, hardened and lapped to size. The bearings are 
absolutely interchangeable. Bevel gear and differential casing 
have thread and nut adjustment for setting mesh of gear and 
pinion. Drive shaft with load is perfectly straight. 

Rear axle is a heavy steel tubing, riveted and brazed, making 
it secure. Brake hangers of steel castings with dust Hangers 
are used. Brakes are large and powerful internal expanding 
and external band on wheel hub drum; external bands lined 
with camel-hair fabric. These brakes hold both ways; operated 
by hand lever; external brakes are operated by foot lever 
inch nickel steel. Floating axle transmits power to hub clutch 
plates in rear wheel. 

Front axle is I-beam type of solid one-piece forging. The 
center of front axle is the lowest point of the car. The pivot 
point of the steering knuckle is supported on hardened thrust 
bearings. Steering gear is of the worm and gear type, with 
eccentric bushings to adjust to worm and gear. All rods, levers 
and equalizers are underneath the cars between springs, leav- 
ing outside clean. 

Specifications in the Main.— Frames cold pressed nickel 
steel, channel section with subframe and cross-sections. 

In all cases the tread is 56 inches. The Model 20 car had 




Clutch End of the Motor. 



106-inch wheelbase; Model 21, 114 inches, and Model 22, 122 
inches. The ground clearance is 10 inches, or better, in all 
cases, and the wheels are artillery type on ball bearings. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to the spring suspensions, with the 
idea of adopting the car to rough country roads. The easy 
riding qualities are further assured by the use of liberal sizes 
of tires. 

Some Protective Measures Shown. — Metal is used enclos- 
ing underpart of car; one side is hinged, while the other is 
clamped to the frame ; thus the pan can be dropped very quickly, 
giving access to the underpart of car. Both front and rear 
fenders are designed for attractiveness and to insure greatest 
protection to car and its occupants. Much attention has been 
given to making the position of the driver comfortable, hence 
the space between the front and rear seat and dash is long 
and permits the driver to straighten out, and not be in a cramped 
position. 

Some Notable General Features.— The details involving the 
clutch and the universal joints take on the appearance of a dis- 
play of ingenuity in design, and there is a certain sturdiness in 
the construction that cannot be passed un- 
noticed. The details of the rear axle are of a 
high order of merit in that the construction is 
mechanical, clean cut and preserving. Quick 
adjustments are afforded for the brakes, link- 
age arms are 
provided with 
outboard bear- 
ings, and the 
brake shoes 
have liberal 
areas and are 
sufficiently rigid 

to assure uni- Short Couple Universal Joint, 
form contact 

The "motion" is so proportioned that the 
brakeshoes will press to the skidding point if 
necessary, but the action is not "fierce." The 
details in connection with the differential hous- 
ing are very substantial indeed, bearing adequately supported, 
and the bevel drive is so arranged as to enable the workman to 
relate the gear and pinion in a manner to abort noise. The 
half time gears are separately and cleverly housed in, they are 
thus protected from foreign substances, and they may run in a 
grease pack for the double purpose of preventing noise on the 
one hand and engendering a long life on the other. The acces- 
sories under the bonnet may be quickly removed, are getatable 
in place, nor. is it the least of the advantages, that ample pro- 
vision has been made for oiling at every point. 

The leather face cone clutch is very carefully designed with 
a view to eliminating "spinning" effects. The coefficient of fric- 
tion is held at a high point through the addition of cork in- 
serts. 
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FRANCE PLANS TO HAVE AEROPLANE RACE 



PARIS, Nov. 4. — There will be a flying race, the first the 
world has ever known, on the vast plains around Chartres, 
or on the open Champagne country around Rheims some time next 
fall. A prize of $20,000 will be offered to the pilot of the heavier- 
than-air flying machine capable of covering the greatest distance 
in the shortest possible time, under detail conditions yet to be 
announced. In instituting its aeroplane race the Aero Club of 
France declares that it is convinced that sky pilots have outgrown 
the preliminary period of circling round a field, and that in 
future the art must be practiced across country, from town to 
town. The definite selection of a course will be made later, but 
in any case it will be either over the Beauce plains to the west of 
Paris — the granary of France, or on the Champagne plains to 
the East — world-famed for its wines. No more suitable spot 
could be imagined, for the country is as flat as the proverbial 
billiard table, there are few villages, and practically no natural 
obstructions. Detail regulations regarding the race are being 
anxiously awaited by intending competitors. 

Among French sky pilots the announcement of the aeroplane 
race is received with immense satisfaction, and already one dozen 
men are counted on as certain starters. Either Wilbur or Orville 
Wright, or both, will, it is believed, take part in the race, which 
will be open to all without restriction of nationality; Farman, 
Delagrange, Bleriot, Esnault-Pelterie, Kapferer, Gastambide- 
Mengin and Ferber are all looked upon as certain competitors. 

A wave of aeronautical enthusiasm is sweeping over France, 
the desire to secure first place in aeral navigation being confined 
not merely to a group of enthusiasts, but being spread through- 
out the entire nation. Automobile constructors arc keenly in- 



terested in the future of the aeroplane, as is shown by the fact 
that not only their engineers closely studying the aerial motor 
question, but the heads of the leading automobile firms are fre- 
quent spectators at the flights of Wright, Farman and others. 

In addition to the Aero Club of France, the International 
Association of Recognized Automobile Clubs is occupying itself 
with aeroplane races. At the last meeting of this organization, 
held in Paris, it was unanimously decided to organize a flying 
machine race during the summer of 1910. 



FRENCHMEN DO HONOR TO WILBUR WRIGHT. 

Paris, Nov. 5.— After being the subject of endless criticism and 
so little believed in that his name became synonymous with 
bluff, Wilbur Wright is the hero of the hour. He was the guest 
of honor this evening at the dinner of the Aero Club of France, 
at which M. Jean Barthou, the Minister of Public Works, 
presided, and who presented to Mr. Wright the Aero Club's 
gold medal and the special medal of the Acadamy of Sports. 
The 200 guests present included practically all the European ex- 
perts and scientists interested in aviation. 



FARMAN'S CROSS-COUNTRY AERO FLIGHT. 

Paris, Nov. i. — Henry Farman has made the first cross-country 
aeroplane flight by a journey of about 17 miles from Chalons to 
Rheims. In order to clear obstructions he was obliged to rise to 
about 250 feet, and he accomplished the feat in 20 minutes, 
at an average speed of 45 miles per hour. 




Th, A.r.p..n. of L.on DeUflr.ng. !« Graceful Flight at On. of th. Recent Trial, at ,.. y -,e.. M o„ne a ux, France. 
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AS so much of that satisfaction in the consciousness of being 
well-dressed which a sense of piety does not invariably 
bestow, is to be derived from automobiling attire, women who 
are ambitious to be quoted as among the modishly garbed, are 
devoting an immense amount of time — not to mention money — 
to their motoring toggery for the coming winter. Naturally the 
all-enveloping coat is of chief importance. This season there 
are innumerable models in middle weight worsteds, suited to a 
mild climate, as well as thick fabrics, almost as cold resisting 
as are the Swedish leathers and various pelts adapted to those 
northern regions in which winter arrives early and lingers late. 
Among the worsted coats are several new designs embracing the 
salient features of the Directoire period. These are the wide 
pointed revers which fasten over the fronts of the coat by means 
of cabachon buttons run through elongated button holes, and 
the high, turn-over collar which also is button trimmed. Many 
of these new models are of pelisse and redingote shape, but with 
sides slashed to the hips so that despite a scantiness of material 
below the waist line, there is no strain upon the lower portion 
of the garment when its wearer is seated. On these coats are 
placed the broad turn back Louis cuffs and the wide flaps cover- 
ing the top of really serviceable deep pockets of leather which are 
let in just below the hips. The raised waist line which dis- 
tinguishes so many ordinary coats and gowns appears in some 
of these redingotes in which the short effect is emphasized by 
means of a wide strap of material matching the revers and collar, 
that extends from the centre of the back to halfway across the 
front where it terminates with a huge button. In black, brown, 
green, taupe, smoke, wistaria, catawba, blue, wine, gray and tan 
broadcloth, these semi-fitting long wraps make ideal medium 
weight garments for motoring and are sufficiently dressy for 
general street use. 

Double box plaits form the backs of an exceedingly smart 
model coat of Scotch cheviot which has a double breasted front 
and biased side forms. This cutting scheme places most of the 
fulness in the back and gives the long, flowing lines of the 
Empire without making the garment cumbersome — a fault which 
automobile tailors were just a bit slow to rectify. 



Two-faced cloths are much in vogue at the moment for long 
coats of the ulster order, finished with mannish collars and 
revers showing the gayly plaided inner side of the material. The 
feature of such coats, however, is a double set of pockets, two 
of goodly dimensions upon the breast and a duplicate set of 
nearly twice their size over the hips. They are so set upon the 
garment that a plaid piped strap of the cloth, extending over the 
shoulders, borders the outer edges of both breast and hip pockets. 

Chinchilla cloth, Irish frieze and various novelty weaves of 
rough surface and being extensively employed for the heavy 
coats designed to take the place of the fur and fur-lined gar- 
ments to which some women object on the ground that it is im- 
possible to exchange them for a wrap of pelt until the back- 
bone of the winter has been broken and all furs are permanently 
discarded. Necessarily these very thick materials must be made 
up as scantily as is possible else they will prove too bulky for 
use save when the wearer of them is riding. The best model of 
all those recently brought from Paris is one having a back with 
a straight centre seam and sides which widen gradually from 
beneath the arms' eyes where they join fronts cut in precisely 
the same manner. This gives sufficient flare about the knees and 
feet, but not an inch of unnecessary weight So narrow are the 
front and back forms across the shoulders that when the medium 
sized conventional coat sleeves are set plainly into the wide arms 
eyes, their tops are almost concealed beneath a collar of moderate 
width. 

Buttons are not a prominent feature of any of these rough 
fabric coats, for although quantities of them are employed, they 
are strictly utilitarian and fasten the slashed sides and back as 
well as close the fronts. Usually they are of moderate dimen- 
sions and of bone or metal precisely the shade of the cloth. ^ On 
the contrary, the collars and sometimes the cuffs are surprisingly 
ornate. Sometimes they are of brilliantly hued leather or French 
kid and often they are of Oriental embroidery done on satin or 
of velvet with tinsel soutache braiding. 

In addition to the rubberized English mohair, taffeta, satin or 
crepe de Chine storm coat which accompanies every wise woman 
upon a motoring trip, there are various novel accessories designed 
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: shoulders, throat or head. One of these is the 
ho of oil silk or rubberized light weight fabric and 
liar of about umbrella dimensions with a hole cut 
through which the head may be thrust. Another 
storm hood of materials similar to those employed 

0 and large enough to be quickly drawn over the 
of ordinary size. Its features, however, is the im- 
ke those seen on old fashioned bonnets which falls 
collar and perfectly protects the throat. 

Eers of either wool or silk are of great convenience 
Dbflist whose coat is not double-breasted, as they 
wide and long that they entirely cover the chest 
he lack of sleeves add quite as much warmth as 
ne waist length sweater. Happily the worsted coat 
late months to a really serviceable size, the newest 
rs extending quite to the knees and being shaped 
tight street coats of the conventional tailored type. 
;h band collars covering the throat and their deep 
(tending half way over the hands, they promise so 

1 that fur coats seem unnecessarily burdensome, 
er has been a time when fur was so much to the 
obile circles. In addition to the aristocratic look- 
uskrat which so closely resembles seal as to deceive 



all but the initiated. The natural and sabled squirrel, the natural 
and dyed Russian pony and caracul, there are fetching looking 
garments in civit cat, leopard, coon and dog skin. While a 
majority of these coats are fifty inches long very smart affairs 
are of knee length, as some women prefer the three-quarters 
style in pelt as well as in the smooth and rough cloths that are 
fur-lined. 

Gray, sabled and marked squirrel remain the favorite pelts •for 
coat, hood and rug linings. Some of these intended for wraps 
come in such shape that they may readily be adapted to garments 
of any design so that, like the shawl collars of chinchilla, mink 
and linx, they may be shifted from a motoring to an evening 
wrap. The wee woman who likes to motor wears a sabled squir- 
rel or white fox coat covering her skirt hem unless, like some of 
her elders, she has one of Swedish leather or French kid modelled 
after those of chinchilla cloth but lined brilliantly with kid-pale 
blue under white, red with French green and brown with cardinal. 

Hats made of soft French felt, of Ottoman or of satin usually 
have the wind resisting depressed brim and the medium high 
crown, while those of leather kid or fur are on the turban or 
collapsible order, but hoods are rapidly coming to the fore as 
there is no danger of their blowing off and it is far easier to 
becomingly drape veils about them. 



TS FOR WOMEN WHO CONTEMPLATE TOURING ABROAD 



By BLANCHE McMANUS. 



■atively recent vogue for the three-seated auto has 
tself and quite exploded the old adage that "three's 
ir one of the 18-horsepower, or even 12-horsepower ; 
xful for the kind of roads one ought to tour on — 
>o bad for that in the region where you propose 
powerful machine won't make them any better, and 
go by train in the good old-fashioned and more 

ed great cost of automobile touring is another 
ght to be exploded. Automobile touring, under 
1 conditions is cheaper than any other form of 
1 one counts everything. A party of four women 
ndy and Brittany in a hired automobile for ten 
:thing like $40 each, and another party of five 
n the Riviera, starting from Marseilles, for $100 
party. How about that! 

to the low-powered automobile, the writer once 
Alps in a voiture ligire, built for two, with a 
only six — but they were full-grown French horse- 
Echelles, in Savoie; the Galiber; Lautret; Mont 
Simplon had no terrors. The three-seated auto- 
course, accommodate a chauffeur in the spider- 
t you had much better fill it with a friend. He, 
e "the time of their lives" from such a viewpoint, 
: who knows 12-horsepower is enough for the 
5 in France, Italy and Germany, and in Algeria 
>, if you think you would like something out of 
id the writer has done that, too, and found no 
1 Africa that a modest man's, or woman's auto- 
it scale. 

i three-seated automobile enables one to do away 
iced chauffeur, who drives your machine at the 
it suits himself, and to places whose hotels he 
>m others of his kind, and who in general has a 
e byroads and the hotels of the country town, 
obile touring abroad is largely confined to the 
mntries, not ignoring Algeria and Tunisia, where 
the best where they exist at all. Most people 
that the countries bordering upon the great 
ke are blessed continually with a Summer cli- 
not. There is plenty of sunshine, but there 
nd there are cold seasons, which are not the 
le idea of orange blossoms and olive groves. 



The cold wind which comes up at sunset is nowhere more to 
be feared than on the French and Italian Rivieras, and the daily 
drop in temperature at this hour is something inconceivable to 
those who know it not. So when you take your lonij-dreamt-of 
automobile tour over the olive-covered slopes of the French 
Riviera, or along the vine bordered roads of sunny Italy, just 
remember that you will need the same warm clothing which is 
necessary while touring in many other countries. 

One can do without furs, however ; indeed, you should always 
leave that sealskin coat at home while traveling abroad, and 
then you won't be harassed getting it back through the customs 
again. Furs are not really needed, except in the Scandinavian 
peninsula and Russia, and those places have not yef been de- 
veloped as automobile touring grounds. Furs, on an automobile, 
are only catch-alls for dirt and perhaps other things not so harm- 
less. The woman automobilist will find good warm cloth gar- 
ments to more than take their place. 

The woman automobilist not infrequently prefers the English 
inn to the Continental hotel, principally because she finds car- 
peted microbe breeding and harboring floors there, a plethora of 
furniture and dimity curtains at the windows, good-sized wash- 
• basins, and personal service from a bevy of neat capped maids 
who understand how to envelop the traveler with that air of 
importance and distinction, especially dear to a certain class of 
traveling Americans, who often never had so important a per- 
sonage about them at home as a nigger cook. 

While on the continent femininity of the same class professes 
to be appalled by the rather gaunt and bare — though undeniably 
cleanly — furnished rooms of the average country hotel. There 
bare floors of waxed tiles or wood seem chilly and uncomfortable, 
and the personnel who receives the traveler is apt to be less 
effusive over one's coming than in England; their's is a polite- 
ness tempered with a friendly independence, which one cap 
but admire ; they do not crawl or fawn about one, and you do 
not pay for inefficiency in the bill on leaving, either. 

The advantages of the English inn are mostly superficial, how- 
ever, and one soon learns to prefer bedrooms which seem rather 
to have gone through a process of elimination than an addition 
of useless lumbering accessories. The more efficient, though 
more independent continental garqon is worth half a dozen sim- 
pering mob-capped maidens when it comes to getting you in- 
stalled in your rooms on arrival and getting your luggage down 
and strapped on the automobile on leaving. 
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CLUBS AID IN SUPPRESSION OF RECKLESS DRIVING 



NEW YORK, Nov. 8.— Reports received at the headquarters of 
the American Automobile Association indicate that officers of 
many of the local automobile clubs which have placed their 
organizations on record as strongly opposed to speeding and reck- 
less driving are not content with this action alone, but intend to 
place the responsibility where it rightfully belongs, upon the 
autoists of other States, who in many cases do not evidence any 
desire or inclination to observe the local speed laws. Many of the 
automobile clubs affiliated with the AAA. have during the past 
several months endeavored to break up the reckless driving and 
speeding through the principal thoroughfares, and the Auto- 
mobile Club of Springfield (Mass.) has taken drastic action 
which will without doubt have a far-reaching effect. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the club, which is one 
of the largest and most influential in New England, it was decided 
to have suitable cards printed which will be displayed in all of the 
hotels and garages in Springfield and vicinity and leading through 
the popular routes into the adjoining States. These cards will 
call upon the automobilists to use the roads in a safe and sane 
manner, and if they fail to comply with the club's request, the 
directors have decided that there is but one alternative, that, 
the establishment of official club speed traps. The Springfield 
club is determined that the speed laws in the vicinity shall be 
properly observed, the club feeling morally responsible for the 
acts of the autoists from other States and they will not hesitate 
to establish traps if it is deemed necessary. 

The club has taken this step upon their own inititative without 
waiting for specific complaints to be made, and in this connection 
have taken more radical action than the other clubs in New 
England which have been considering the best means of dis- 
couraging the continuous speeding over the splendid highways 
of that section. 

It is only a few weeks ago that Secretary Elliott of the A. A. A. 
sent a warning against reckless driving to the officers of the 200 
automobile clubs scattered throughout the United States, to the 
effect that drastic anti-automobile legislation would surely be en- 
acted in many of the Eastern States, particularly Connecticut, if a 
stop was not put to the reckless driving over the roads of New 
England. There has already been some agitation regarding the 
Connecticut automobile statute, regarded as one of the modern 
motor vehicle laws in the country, being likely to be repealed, 
unless the autoists touring through the State cease speeding and 
thereby tend to diminish the number of accidents which have 
frequently occurred to the other users of the highways. 



upon the township through which the road passed, it would be an 
assured fact. This means about $6,000, which he said could be 
easily raised as he had already received pledges for liberal con- 
tributions. 

The officers for the following year are: President, Thomas 
Sprague; vice-president, William H. Richmond; secretary-treas- 
urer, Hugh B. Andrews. Dr. H. B. Ware, George Jermyn, and 
John Creining were elected to the board of governors to serve for 
three years. 

ROCHESTER CLUB WANTS 1,000 MEMBERSHIP. 

Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 9.— The Rochester Automobile Club 
under its present administration is rapidly growing in member- 
ship, the total now being 531. The aim of President Henry G. 



STATE ROAD TO DELAWARE WATER GAP. 

Sceanton, Pa., Nov. 9. — At the annual election and banquet 
of the Scranton Automobile Association the papers read by 
the officers who had served in different capacities during the 
past year brought clearly before the minds of all the seventy odd 
members present the commendable work that has already been 
accomplished, or on the way of accomplishment, by the associa- 
tion. The retiring president, Dr. H. B. Ware, read a report on the 
growth of the association and the object which caused it to be 
organized, mentioning in detail some of the more important of 
these which have been attained : the changed attitude of the police 
and city authorities towards the reasonable use of the automobile, 
the work of educating the county overseers up to the point where 
they will be equally as desirous for good roads as the automo- 
bilist, and the proposed meeting between club members and the 
overseers to further this purpose. 

The report of the chairman of the good roads committee, E. M. 
Clarke, was especially interesting as it dealt largely with the 
progress made in the proposed state road from Scranton over the 
Poconos to the Delaware Water Gap. He stated that if the asso- 
ciation would bind itself to stand half of the expense falling 




Wffl be Paid by the 

Rochester Automobile Club 

for information leading' to the arrest 
of the person driving' the automobile 
which ran over JOSEPH HARTMAN 
oaEast Avenue, at six o'clock, Wednes- 
day Evening, October 28, 1S0& 

Rochester Automobile Club 

BERT VAN TUYIE. Secretary 
Facsimile of Notice Issued by Rochester Automobile Club. 



Strong and Secretary Van Tuyle is 1,000 before the next annual 
meeting. Seventeen members were added at the recent meeting. 
The secretary's office is at the Hotel Seneca. 

Recently there has been some reckless driving in and about 
Rochester, and as a result of a recent incident the club has sent 
broadcast the circular herewith reproduced. The club deems it 
advisable to apprehend, if possible, infringers of the speed law 
and the rights of pedestrians. The case in question was one of 
flagrant disregard of the latter, and its perpetrator should be 
made an example of. 



CLUB ACTIVITIES IN AND ABOUT PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 9.— Club activity in the Quarker City is on 
the increase. That solid old organization, the Automobile Quo 
of Philadelphia, having just gotten its one annual competitive 
stunt— the Brazier Cup contest— off its hands, is now busily en- 
gaged considering ways and means of building a centrally loca e 
and handsomely equipped clubhouse and garage to accommoda 
its rapidly growing membership. The committee haying tn 



matter in charge has met with such success m 



seeking sub- 



"» vnaig^ iioj iuu 1""' — that it 

scriptions to the proposed bond issue to float the scheme, tna 
has been decided to enlarge its original plans and end 'j a !'°j w 
secure at once the entire sum that must be guaranteed _ 
any conclusion of the matter is possible. It is authonta 1 ^ 
stated that the opening of next Spring will see the hopes 0 
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aXiuXt r r r a a t rd e fulfiliment - The ciut «• *» 

fcing admitted « ta^l^.'S^IL'lJSI 

model by clubs in others sections of L 11 * "V" * P M 1 
with a complete revision of to* ^SfiSSTSJ 

^restive h ,!° r 3 P ° rtion of those wh ° are grow- 

juWUtion^n' MOt ° r Qub ' havin « '^red from the 

Ftr r s'5i'r" 8 ce " s p ccessfni management ° f the «^ 

toward L^n* tn M Fa,rmount Park - * 'aking the first steps 
finde s" w,M K 909 SeaSOn ' Tomorrow a bunch of "path- 
finders w II 1 leave town to select hard routes to and from WHkes- 

aTthe Cthfind '\ the ° f the COnteSt '—teem™, 

ciently diffic^t t I T bee " ° rdered t0 select rout « suffi- 
reasolh r • ° k , eep the number 01 dean-score cars within a 

have', MaCD °r't * Campbe "' d0n °" ° f *° ^ 

Lblem togoTor ' w" 0 tt' " "• ^ ^ ^ a " 0W *« 
the oririnal nvVrf ( P / „ ^ W '" nmg car ' des P ite the fact that 
s«ure »erma„ P „, « ,ft . ttUed {or a ""ee-time win in order to 
secure permanent possession of the cup. 

No7emfiri e 7or h th Ve ^T* ^ Ste3mShip G ™ ia »- saiIi "g 

A*Z \i J . ' r0Und tr,D t0 the Savannah races. 
ciatiorL De f„ W8re ' the J erstwhile Camden Automobile Asso- 
PreparW L i v reo ™ ed as the Camden Motor Club, and is 

5 1 r a , " Part " bringing about a »«* ^ in- 
dent of rt, C ° Unty S roads ' Dr " H - H - Grace is presi- 
and Geo e E° r p ga T d dU \ With W " L " Hurl< * vice-president, 
treasurer Rhedem ^r, Merchantville, N. J., secretary and 
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SCRANTON CLUB TO RAISE ROAD MONEY 

Scranton. Pa N™ „ tl , . " 
the Pocono Mount^n towards 6 <?t h 1°' SUte road ™ 
definite form Cth^re St f 0udsbu /« are ^8 such , 
final completion The ,1 ° D ° doubt about the road's 
officers of hT Sc^n, P T 80 " ° f different townships, and 

sottenVgUt ^:x^L^ t T tio \ h r at ia * 

of the club to raise ThTw,™ v • i d th * S week by members 
body towards th?^ . $6 .'°° 0 wh,ch have promised as a 

wffl be filedli h StaTe %LZ? °n riUSing m ° nev ' the petitions 
work n r!„„ 7. ate Highway Department immediately The 

VIRGINIANS ELECT NEW OFFICERS FOR xooo. 

third successful year of the organization. The sloean of Iht 
meeting was not only good roads f or the country b^the ct 
as well, where many of the streets have been aUowed £ J£ 
m a state not even fit for country roads even. TH foUoX 
WhT W fi ere t chosen for the coming year: President, W J? 
J M G-bbs V,Ce - preside f C H. Bull; second vice-pre^dent 
J. M. G.bbs; secreury and treasurer, C L Young The direc 

and D. P. Paul, who, wit h the officers , include the board 

ATLANTA AUTOMOBILE CLUB ORGANIZED 

Ian^™' ° A " ■ N0V - ? ~° Ver Sixty aut <>mobile owners of At- 
he fonr ° rga fK m2ed At ' anta A «°mobile Qub and elected 
the foUowmg officers: President, Edward H. Inman; vice-pres^ 
dent, Charles H Ryan; secretary-treasurer, W. G. Humphrey 

rZTV^TT B T eaUm0nt Davidson ' R - F - Maddox, J. D 
Rhodes Asa Chandler, Jr., Frank S. Ellis, and R. R. Arnold Tr 
More than $6,000 has already been subscribed for the purpose 
of erectmg a club house and President Inman will appoint a 
committee to have full charge of this work with the hope tL? 
su,table quarters for the club will be built at an early date 



WILKES-BARRE CLUB HAS WON ITS FIGHT. 

aTh^luc^^ '-^- 9 - The Wilk «s-Barre Automobile 
In, t ,™ ItS %ht t0 have fte brid ?« a cross the Sus- 

^ to we t Rtt^ es ; B ? rre ;°/ he west side and one from 

dub drculated ' l 0 '"^ b " dgeS - The merabers ° f 
to the Trandl, T ' ° f Petiti ° nS wWch were presented 
mendation It ^ al °" g . J with evide "ce resulting in the recom- 

thrown 00 e„ t T ^ pUrChaSed bv the county and 

members Tf the " K W1 ' h ° Ut C0St ThiS wi " " 0t on,y sa ^ 'he 
drivers of a „ t „ k , \ gfeat deal of ann oyance, but also all 
Sa automoblle s who travel through that section of Penn- 

« MrrvW P °f •. C ° mmittee ° f the dub is now busi) y engaged 
on all th? • ' tS W ° rk ° f erecting direction *" d danger signs 
that his beeTnn" k this vicinity with the ho P e 

On SatnrH ^ T 11 be comP'Ccd w^hin the next few weeks. 
Wilkes B ar da A f ,a f t ., week 'he good roads advocates of the 
lewis p a J n L ° m , 0b,le Club secured the indictment of Mayor 
maintaining • members of the common council, for 

Propert r ! a ." U : San f e ,n faili "8 '° have the streets of the city 

«se beLeTl At, ° rney Abram SaIsburg ,aid ^ 

oetore the grand jury and will call the accused for trial. 



KOKOMO INDIANIANS ORGANIZE A CLUB 

Kokomo, Ind., Nov. o-Automobile owners of this place and 
.y.cm.ty have orgamzed the Kokomo Automobile Club with an 
m.t.al membership of over ,00. Articles of incorporation have 
been filed and plans are on foot for securing club rooms in a 
suitable locahon. At the first meeting all the members were 
enthusiastic for a campaign in conjunction with the other clubs 
in the State, for the advancement of the good roads movement 

SAWYER NOW MASSACHUSETTS SECRETARY 

nf^M N0V u 9 - At c an adjourned meeting of the directors 
of the Massachusetts State automobile association Herbert M 
Sawyer of the Worcester Automobile Club was elected secretary 
to succeed James Fortescue, who refused a renomination to the 
office. Mr. Sawyer has been prominent in the affairs of /he 
Worcester club, was last year secretary of the Worcester Board 
of trade and has a reputation as a hustler. 

ANOTHER CLUB FOR PENNSYLVANIA 

Kittanning, Pa., Nov. o.-The automobile owners of Kittan- 
ning have at last organized and the membership at present num- 
bers about th,rty, with prospects of a constantly increasing roll. 
J. H. Painter has been elected president and W. Moorhead 
secretary and treasurer. The club proposes not only to work 
m the interests of better roads, but to provide better garage and 
repair facilities for Kittanning. 
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MUST <BE REFORM FROM THE INSIDE. 

It has become a necessitated case of reform from the 
inside in many localities where visiting autoists are 
numerous and negligent in observance of the rights of' 
the other users of the road. 

Members of legislative committees of various State 
bodies of the American Automobile Association each year 
have found it harder to answer successfully the charge 
of the lawmakers that an increasing number of autoists, 
when away from home, act in a manner of which they 
would not be guilty in their own localities. It is a situa- 
tion where it looks very much as though the needs 
required a law-abiding autoist to catch a law-breaking au- 
toist, and this idea is likely to spread quite generally and 
effectively in the next few months. 

One club has met the issue squarely and without equivo- 
cation. On one of the most traveled main routes lies 
Springfield, Mass., and the abuse of the roads in its 
environs has gone beyond further acquiescence by the 
local automobile club, which announces that it will aid 
energetically in the punishment of those "tourists" who 
leave in their trail a cloud of dust and an assortment of 
mangled poultry and dogs, with the occasional inevitable 
catastrophies of greater magnitude. These roughs of the 
road must be brought to the bar of justice, and unless a 



plan is evolved whereby it is accomplished, the demand 
for more stringent laws will be unsuccessfully met by 
those autoists who labor generously every Winter at State 
capitals in the effort to obtain reasonable statutes. 

If it is an established fact that the autoists themselves 
are lending efficient aid in apprehending these offenders, 
it will lessen in vast degree legislative prejudices, which 
are slowly giving away and would be dissipated more 
quickly were it not for the unjustifiable use of the high- 
ways by the inconsiderate few. These speed-crazed 
beings have miles of open country, and they should be 
hammered, if must be, into a sense of decency in places 
where the rights of others call for recognition. 

* # # 
cOLMOST IMPERCEPTIBLE REFINEMENTS. 
The time was when autoists were curious to know why 
ambitious types of automobiles ran into money. They 
could not see the equivalent in their cursory examination 
of the cars. They did admit the good performance, and 
they were persuaded to pay the price. 

The most recent slant of this character lies in the de- 
sire for enlightenment along lines involving the 1909 
cars. Why are they so much better, when the price is 
so much lower ? It is like everything human ; experience 
teaches economies, processes bow to refinements, and 
duplications of efforts eliminate themselves in time. 

There is a great difference between doing things as a 
matter of course, and groping around in the dark, hoping 
thereby to stumble upon the missing link. In every art, 
science and industry a certain amount of groping must 
precede a definite measure of success. Fortunately, 
groping is the task of intelligence, but while the process 
goes on the cost floats up. Fortunately, ignorance might 
forego the finish, and the cost would never fall to the 
tune of soaring quality. 

The reasons why the costs can be lower, and the qual- 
ity become superior, are deep seated and scattered. They 
lie in the definite aims, the swelling volume of trade, and 
automatic co-operation on the part of the vendors of 
materials, the designers of automobiles, and the arhsan, 
who' weld the aggregation into the splendid finished 
products that greet the sober, earnest thinkers, who must 
support an industry to render it a complete success. 

& & # 
IN THE CONTROL OF COMPETITIONS. 

Automobile competitions of the big sort are expensive. 
This expense is now borne, except in rare instances, by 
the manufacturers. It would appear logical that the 
man who pays the bills should have considerable voice 
in the premises; in the past, in this country, he has been 
a necessary yet modest factor. It is a good guess that 
his attitude will change shortly, and there are indica- 
tions that the future will tell its own story in this re- 
gard. . 

That the methods of conduct and caliber of entrants 
will not deteriorate, is assured in advance, and, furt ^"" 
more, the public will be interested to the same exten 
when patrons realize that the business element will n 
be allowed to intrude itself in a detrimental raann ^. 
That this can be accomplished, is evident from the resui 
in France, where the- makers have much to say as 
what they will compete in and how and when. 
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LAW SAFE IF OFFENDERS ARE PUNISHED. 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. a— Never «in». j.. • • 

pletely filling the dubrooms Many ^ ^ 

Pope, and J. Gilbert Calhl. ^Jt^Z^trL^Z 
ompns.ng the Connecticut Automobile Association w re pretm 
as the guests of the Automobile Club of Hartford 

After lunch the gathering listened to a very neat speech bv 
Senator BuDceley, who stated in connection wirtvSa io^sof t he 

! TZT° bll t U J *$* th2t me8SUre was still good even 
J ^ abUSed - 11 was the senat °r's opinion That brine 
T lond Z t" t0 p b °° k W00,d alWiate — « conditions 8 

lZ il s * !f tari *ork in the interest of the present liberal 
aw, was the next speaker. Colonel Pope expressed the view that 

Trill n ° thm V° iD the fOT ^ng legislative body 
as regards a possible abrogation of the present law. "What we 
reaUy need ,s not to repeal the law, but to enforce it." 
Jrf 1 , f^ tZ ' att0rney for the Automobile Club spoke 

bTexoended f ^ fr ° m UcenSes * «S 
be expended for road repairs. Mr. Schutz struck a keynote 

aerl * T ^ that ° ne thi " g ""^ need «= d a bridge 
across the Connecticut River at Lyme and Saybrook. 

was s „^n n T • i0n W ,° f IU " Ch 3 mammoth bunch ° f 

HaSd goTpi'ta? 6 ^ ^ agent " Wh ° iS 

JfT? 8 the ' Unch there was 3 business meeting of the Con- 
necticut Automobile Association. J. D. Anderson was unani- 

Sd r e i a ^n eCt ° r 10 the State bod * vice G ' ^in, 
2 ! J P fi ? t , G,lleUe was e,ected secretar y of the State as- 
and I M R fiU the unex P' red term of G. K. Dustin, resigned, 
and J. M. Brooks, of the Litchfield club, was elected treasurer 

ine matter of compelling all wheeled vehicles to display a 
■ght at mght was discussed. Such a measure was asked for in 
t lm L , t ? S ! atUr< 7 but th « ^rmer vote downed it. However, 

L7Z r a ,f " tWs season ' and il is h °P ed that >» wi" be 

passed successfully. 
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FORD CAPITAL INCREASED TO $2,000,000. 

ta^of 'stated d^r S - PaPerS Were &M with the Secre- 
u , to-day for an increase of the capital stock of the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, from ^JToSLZo 

WHITE STEAMER WINS THE DESERT RACE 

fr™7 IX 'A ARI f* N ° V - I0 - The Wh!te steamer won the rice 
from Los Angeles to Phoaiix. The White arrived at 633 the 

astray o^Thed $eV f^ h ° UrS ' lead in California - ^t went 
light fear ^ and ! he ' driver ^ept four hours until day- 
light, fearing to make a bad matter worse with a false start 
President Bullard of the Automobile Club says thTwUte 
won, the Elmore second, KisselKar third, and FrankUn fourth 
but no official determination will be made until thTarritl of' 
mailed reports, showing the time deducted at the tim? the 
Colorado River was crossed. 6 



NEW JERSEY AUTOISTS ARE ORGANIZING. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Nov. o.-The activities of W C 
u-osby, acting president of the Associated Automobile Clubs of 
«ew Jersey, and H. A. Bonnell, its secretary, have resulted here 
n the formation of the Middlesex County Automobile Club, the 
second meeting of which was held to-night. While L. A. 

oornees is the choice for president, Frederick Schussler for 
InlT' aBd A ' W - C,ark for secretary, it was decide dto post- 
pone the actual selection of officers until the nominating com- 
«1 M Pr f S !° tS additi °nal names for vice-presidents to repre- 
sent tne club m various sections of Middlesex county. 

iftose present at the meeting to-night also included: F. H. 

and ! ° f thC A - A - A ' : J" V - Z - Anthony, President, 

Edwards, ex-president, of the Automobile Club of 
Hudson County; Jacob Mason, vice-president of the New 
and 7 A " to » obile T ™de Association; and Dr. J. R. English 
and M t CI °° d ' ex " presidents of the New J erse y Automobile 



RAILROADS GRANT REDUCED RATES TO A. A. A. 

A?Z-"? ° 0m i n8 Sh0W Season the American Automobile 

?Z5T?i " t° h ,° ld Special meetin 8 s ' the ""t series behig 
scheduled to take place January 4 to 7 , or during the week of 
he firs t show to be held at the Palace under the au,E o 
lm T M ° t0 ' Caf Manufa ^rers' Association, and which 
will open New Year's eve. The second series of meeting^.! 

t th, r !? t0 u 23 indUSive ' durin « the week of the show 

An tomobH M Und r ^ aUSpiCeS ° f the Ass °<= ia tion of Licensed 
tin. LTf Ma " u ^«/ers, which opens January 16 and con- 
tinues for one week. At the request of the A. A. A., the Trunk 

thZ^TT "lu 1 ™ gra J Wed a Special reduction ° f a f«e and 
three-fifths for the round trip to members of the three A's de- 
siring to attend either of these meetings. For the former, tickets 

r f „ e a P nT haS . , ""r eCember 31 t0 JanUar y S. good returning 
up to and including January „, while for the second meeting 
tickets must be purchased January 15 and 21, and will be good 
up to and including January 27 for return. Only members of 
the clubs affiliated with the American Automobile Association 
or mdividual members of the latter, are entitled to the reduc- 
tion. Autoists who are already members of the A. A A may 
file applications with the secretary, Frederick H. Elliott at na- 
tional headquarters, 437 Fifth avenue, New York where the 
meetings are to be held. 



OLDS MANAGER DENIES COMBINATION STORY. 

oith 51 ™ *? CH "' N ° V - S— Frederick L. Smith, general manager 
Dlat ? • ° r Com P anv . denies that the company contem- 
«es combining with other concerns under J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Moto "L" 0 - foundation for the story," said he. "The Olds 
b«t u W ,S on a firm financial basis, and is enjoying the 
«st business m the history of the concern. The idea of selling 

entertained " ^ ' 0MnS ^ ™ y combination has never been 



MORE EUROPEAN BUYERS OF KNIGHT PATENTS. 

Parjs, Nov. 5.— It has now been ascertained that the Knight 
silent engine will be adopted on some of the Panhard-Levassor 
models next season. Though it has been known that Panhard 
has been testing the motor for the past few months, the officials 
of the company persistently denied any knowledge of it and 
only a few days ago declared that they would have nothing new 
for the coming season. As chassis fitted with the Knight engine 
have been seen on the road in the hands of testers, it became 
impossible to deny that it was being studied at the Panhard 
factory, and this week official announcement was made that the 
patents had been brought. 

It is not yet known on how many models the new engine will 
be fitted, or what modifications on Knight's original patent have 
been made. Each of the firms buying the patents is free to make 
whatever changes it may consider necessary, and it is certain 
that Panhard, like the others, will adopt certain modifications. 

According to rumor, the Knight patents have been taken up 
in Germany by the Mercedes company and in Italy by the Fiat 
firm. No official confirmation of this can, however, be obtained. 
All that is certain is that in England Daimler will apply the 
Knight principles to all 1009 models, that Minerva will do the 
same in Belgium, and that Panhard will use it to some extent 
in France. 
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CHICAGO'S LIST OF EXHIBITORS BREAKS THE RECORD 



NINETY-TWO makers of pleasure vehicles are already entered 
to exhibit at the Chicago show, with several still remain- 
ing on the waiting list. The high water mark in the previous 
show was ninety. The prospects of the big western exhibition, 
scheduled for February 6-13, are that in point of size it will ex- 
ceed any previous automobile show ever held here or abroad. 
All spaces allotted up to date have been accepted. 

The exhibitors, as will be seen on reference to the list, include 
practically every manufacturer of note, and, in addition, several 
who have not previously exhibited. As usual the Chicago list 
contains the names of several makers who will exhibit at no other 
show. There will be 12 automobile exhibits in the basement of 
the Coliseum Annex, the names of which are not included in the 
accompanying list, but will be announced later. 

FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY. 

Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis. 
Speedwell Motor Car Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Buckeye Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Jackson Automobile Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlas Motor Car Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Dorrls Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Overland Auto Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motorcar Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pope Motor Car Co. (Waverley), Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. H. Kiblinger Co., Auburn, Ind. 
Mora Motor Car Co., Newark, N. J. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mollne Automobile Co., E. Moline, 111. 
Auburn Automobile Co., Auburn, Ind. 
Anderson Carriage Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago Coach and Carriage Co., Chicago, 111. 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontlac, Mich. 
Black Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 
Meteor Motor Car Co., Bettendorf, la. 
Streator Motor Car Co.; Streator, HI. 
Staver Carriage Co., Chicago, 111. 
Anderson Carriage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Model Automobile Co., Peru, Ind. 
J. V. Llndsley & Co., Dowaglac, Mich. 
Fort Pitt Motor Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa- 
Wayne Works, Richmond, Ind. 
Gaeth Automobile Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Berllet Import Co., Chicago, 111. 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. P. Kimball & Co., Chicago. 111. 

MOTOR CYCLE SECTION— ANNEX SECOND FLOOR. 
Minneapolis Motor Cycle Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Pierce Cycle Co., Buffalo, N. T. 
Merkel-Llght Motor Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
Reading Standard Co., Reading Pa. 
New Era Gas Engine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Bicycling World, New York. 
Magnet Motor Co., Chicago, 111. 
Motorcycle Illustrated, New York. 
Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Chicago, 111. 
Excelsior Motor Mfg. Co., Chicago, EL 
Wagner Motor Cycle Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Ovlngton Motor Co., New York. 
Aurora Automatic Machinery Co., Aurora, 111. 
Thlem Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Auto-BI Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
American Motor Co., Brockton, Mass. 
N. 8. U. Motor Co., New York. 
The Hornecker Motor Mfg. Co. Geneseo, 111. 
Armac Motor Co., Chicago, 111. 

COLISEUM MAIN FLOOR 
WInton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
B. R. Thomas Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleveland, O. 



Last year's attempt to organize a motor-cycle department was 
only partially successful. Manufacturers delayed their applica- 
tions to such an extent that it was necessary to allot the space 
intended for them to other applicants and several motor-cycle 
exhibits were, in consequence, forced into the basement and 
Armory gallery. This year the responses were numerous and 
prompt, so that practically all of the motor-cycle exhibits will be 
found grouped on the second floor of the Annex. In 1907 there 
were 11 exhibitors of motor cycles. In 1909 there will be 21. 

Accessory manufacturers will occupy the galleries of the 
Coliseum and Armory," the second floor of the Coliseum Annex 
and a part of the basement. There have been a greater number of 
allotments than ever before. A complete list will be ready about 
a week hence. 

Elmore Mfg. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 

Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chicago, 111. 

Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Babcock Electric Carriage Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Baker Motor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, O. 

F. B. Stearns Co., Cleveland, O. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Everltt-Metzger-Flanders Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Premier Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Studebaker Automobile Co., South Bend, Ind. 

National Motor Vehicle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

The White Company, Cleveland, O. 

Dayton Motor Car Co., Dayton, O. 

Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit. Mich. 

Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Locomobile 1 Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. 

Holsman Automobile Co., Chicago, 111. 

Pope Motor Car Co. (Toledo), Hartford, Conn. 

American Locomotive Co., New York. 

George N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 

Corbln Motor Vehicle Corp., New Britain, Conn. 

Matheson Motor Car Co., Wilkea-Barre, Pa. 

Lozter Motor Co., New York. 

Bartholomew Co., Peoria, 111. 

Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

DeLuxe Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mitchell Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Rlcketts Auto Works, South Bend, Ind. 

COLISEUM ANNEX, FIRST FLOOR. 

Simplex Motor Car Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

York Motor Car Co., York, Pa. 

Austin Automobile Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontlac, Mich. 

Pennsylvania Auto-Motor Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Midland Motor Co., Mollne, 111. 

Welch Motor Car Co., Pontlac, Mich. 



SPECIAL NIGHTS FOR THE PALACE SHOW. 

The wants of the inner man are to be well looked after at the 
coming show at Grand Central Palace. The restaurant will be 
in the second gallery and will occupy a much larger space than 
formerly. It will represent an up-to-date German grotto with 
mosaic flooring and roof covered by vines. 

The annual A. M. C. M. A. luncheon will take place Tuesday, 
January 5, at the Hotel Manhattan, which has been chosen as 
headquarters for the association during show week. 

Special nights as usual will be set apart for various classes. 
Following a private view of the show on the afternoon of De- 
cember 31, will come a gala New Year's Eve night The other 
special nights will be: Friday, army and navy; Saturday, stu- 
dents; Monday, engineers; Tuesday, society; Wednesday, mer- 
chants; Thursday, municipal. 
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AMERICAN IDEAS IN CONSTRUCTION AND EXPOSITION 

B. CHARLES CLIFTON. ^ am ot A, L. A. M. 



A M °! T wSSs? r e in ^ e changing day is the =o«"d of 

r\ the automobile horn. The automobile industry after a 
growth of unparalleled rapidity, has been among k fi t to 
recover from recent financial conditions. This Z f be exo a ned 
by the popular economic demand for self orn^ll.H expla,ned 

Automoh-l M CStS f indUStrieS ' the Association of L cLsed 
Automobtle Manufacturers has done in several lines work whit 
is substantially of educational character Ch 
In the preparation of the "Hand Book of Gasoline Automo- 
b. es now « its sixth edition, good use in term rLiyTnTto 
the elements of an automobile is determined. And mate is in 
c uded m or excluded from the Hand Book pari passu as it is" 

culated to lead to cons.deration of important points, always short 

srarj^xr* man in his ad « — « 

freSS w a a t i° n,_The W ° rk ° f the M «hanical Branch in 
S - ^' ng V,rg ' n gr ° Und in aut °mobile engineering, in 
e ta^i 7 T"™ 1 '* With raw and fi nished maTerial, in the 

a! , ' 11 known; the evidence being the magnificent 

shows C Tnd a t r h e and " MadiS ° n S^JoS 

yearTin thth % r n ly satisfactor y ^rvice of the cars for 
years in the hands of pr.vate owners and in contests of nearly all 

bee^rhf?' el ™ ent ° f Pr ° gress in the nineteenth century has 
«Z depart Tl °J thS Va ' Ue 0f Scientific ^ralizations in 
« Ide „ i ° f "T an conduct - Our science has become 
Wblic has Z UnderS J tandin K °f ^Plications clearer; and the 
the ubstLT gnl r d t . h3t SCientifiC COndnct of a busi ness means 
and a „ • T "u° f U " iversal experience, learned with difficulty 
erience wh-T" 1 t0i1 ' ^ "* narr0wer ran « e of individual ex- 
0 fiftv oT n diSP ° Sal ° f the s °- caI,ed f^ie^ men 

is Z ° ne hl ? ndred years Of this change the engineer 

's the representative and leader. engineer 

buf bel'diff 3 " 0 " n0t mean that cars wi » a » <* ^ same 
the sa L f e - rent " ames - Given identically the same materials, 

differed % de t S,gnS ' the Same C,ass of skiIIed workm an, the 

less nf M W '" tUrn 0ut cars of diffe ""g merit, regard- 

de berateW e n eXtent *? ^ ^"dization may be carried 
ueiiDerately or unconciously. 

lished e<> L? P f I ? odicals — The multitude of periodicals pub- 
caned':. n°« engineering, and allied, has recently been 
caned a deluge. Realizing that the art and science of the auto- 
faster ^ e k Xpressed . in its technical literature, were developing 
ciatinn , busv / n 8> n eers could compass them, the leading asso- 
tion of manufacturers established some years ago a technical 
foreZ, 0epar ' ment containing the best books and domestic and 
Sir' 0 ; S> regUlarIy isSUed 10 its membe " a digest 
const™, r " ew 0r worthy in automobile design and 

account nT-' "J'"* ^ might be of value as suggestive on 
account of immed,ate or future practical bearing. 

so IhZl , ^° me alm ° St 3 ,ruism that no other invention has in 
cal enrin. $UQh a P° we rful influence upon mechani- 

a „lr? g and ltS a " ied arts and sci e"ces, or interested such 
est Thl * XP ,! rtS in its service - as the automobile. The near- 
rapid dlT 13 !' eCtriC tr0ll£y SyS,em in the years of its first 
and varied n T ent ; this inV0 ' ved quantity ra,her than I" 3 "* 
branrL ? ^ The aut °n>°bile industry has called upon all 
s ° f engineering, mechanical, electrical, metallurgical- 



TJZTZ 3 m ° ment ' S "° tice the hi « hest P°i"' of achievement 
In S or Kb? H gr0W , th - 14 " hUSUed the ^eel-make" 
n b™2 g % , 3nCed St3te ° f mecha "ic a l engineering 
automnhf, K ^ 3 d ° Zen years ago ' il would «em that the 
automobde bmlder m.ght have been satisfied with facilities so far 
in advance of those enjoyed by pioneers in earlier art but such 
has not been the case. Year by year his demands have become 
more ms.stent for finer materials and better tools. While for 

elt ra e ene £a a r f "* r£Sted withi " the h 

™«t T 1 englnee ." ng practice - it some time ago took the 

m a lu r t and ^ ^ e eXte " Si ° n ° f a '">-nches o 

^nH In , t m f WOrk - 0ne by one the leading material 
^^0^" aWakened !° the faCt that the best the open 
moht f " aS n0t g °° d en0Uffh for the American auto- 
t«,^ aI1 °r eS "u re fiX6d UP the differe nt shops for 

te tmg all matenals, with a rigid system of rejection for falling 

™Z m ZfT 0n l Ab ° Ut . 1905 tht Association ° f Licen "d 
Automob.Ie Manufactures inaugurated this work 

of^hf „ aniCaI ^ rancn -TT, he engineers and mechanical heads 
Branch P r C ' P K aut0m °bile makers, composing the Mechanical 
Branch, have been qu,ck to draw to their logical and accurate 
conclusion the data on various engineering subjects jointly and 
severally submitted and discussed at their periodica meetings 
Many of the members of the Licensed Association have Thome 
laboratones of the.r own for determining chemical and physical 
properties of materials. 
Numerous A. L. A. M. standards have been made public. The 

oTrt fl^th e K Chan i Ca, f B ? nCh hSS b6en Carryin * °" is C 
part for the benefi of the whole industry and so freely given 

e T dtd p ^inr e dtoLr y constitute three ,arge thor ° ug ^ 

Road Racing^-So much is an outline of how the machines 
are des,gned and built. Another phase of the industry is road 
racing, which w.thm reasonable limits is good for all concerned 
Its results are beneficial to the maker, in that it brings out weak 
pomts m design and construction that can be corrected easily 
Incidentally .t „ a spectacular and inexpensive form of amuse- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of people. 

Ninth National Automobile Show—But as a yearly event 
the converging point of past and future items of interest, the 
show m the thing the result of the foresight, ingenuity and labor 
of the factories during the past year. And yet the preparation 
and conduct of the show itself is alone a world of work and 
detail. For many months the modus operandi of the Ninth 
Annual Automobile Show which will open at Madison Square 
Garden on the third Saturday of January has been under way 
The volume of labor and responsibility entailed on the Show 
Committee and its secretary is difficult to realize. The culminat- 
ing success does not disclose what has passed to bring it to 
fruition. A clear conception and knowledge of the art and 
trade are necessary. 

Madison Square Garden is made a complete city in itself For 
example, a telephone system larger than used in any city of the 
second class is especially installed. Mail is received daily 

The show is the biggest trade exposition held in New York 
as to variety and number of exhibits, the number of square feet 
of floor space utilized, value of goods shown, number of attend- 
ants required in conducting the show as a whole and its exhibits 
separately. Over three thousand employees and attendants are 
regularly on hand. The captains of the industry are there. 

In the preliminary stages, engineers measure up the building 
to make use of all available area for exhibition purposes, con- 
sidering the comfort and safety of the public as to passageways 
and regular and emergency exits. 

Then the architect studies the building, to get from artistic 
standpoints, a harmonious decorative scheme, in keeping with the 
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floor plans of the engineers; lending itself to the 
practical side of a trade exhibition. 

Now follow the constructing builders, to over- 
haul the building, to bring about the required re- 
sult. Henceforth the work of preparation divides 
itself into two great divisions, one of which in- 
volves the almost endless communications with 
the trade regarding space, the preparation of thor- 
oughly indexed rules for the conduct of the show, 
just to the large and small exhibitors and the man- 
agement. 

Above all a higher standard is maintained. Ex- 
hibits which could reasonably be considered freak- 
ish or of negligible interest, or irrelevant to the 
needs of the motorist, are prohibited. 

The A. L. A. M. Show Committee has not only 
maintained the highest standard in the art of show 
preparation and conduct, but has been the pioneer 
in many methods now generally accepted in this 
country as matters of course. Conspicuous among 
these is the plan of having uniform decoration for 
all exhibits, obviously necessary for the desired ef- 
fect of suitable background and setting for the in- 
troduction of the new automobile models. Auto- 
mobile shows abroad have never reached this stage 
of development 

The other great division of work in making the 
show is that of the architect and decorator, who 
have just searched the world over for what is 
appropriate and best and newest in art. An astonishing number 
of different kinds of workmen are employed by them, artists, 
carpenters, drapers, carpet-layers, poster vWffaaraj modelers, 
sculptors, electricians, telephone gangs, linemen wiremen, cabi- 
net makers, scene painters, plain and fancy iron-workers, sign 
painters, steeple jacks, riggers, laborers, freight handlers. Labor 
is certainly represented in its varied forms. 

The scene of the show nearing completion for opening is one 




of the most interesting and thrilling events it falls 
to the lot of the average man to see. Great hurry, 
together with exactitude and high-class work; 
great crowds of workmen; numerous foremen and 
superintendents directing and driving the men; de- 
signers and contractors whose increased reputations 
are involved, work ceaselessly for days without 
sleep. Wit, humor, camaraderie, permeate the 
whole. 

After the show is installed and opened the com- 
plete city, under the A. L. A. M. management, is 
evident, divided into the business and financial 
sides. 

Complete in and out freight and express offices 
are in working order. Over ten thousand pieces 
of mail are received daily. The telegraph ticks. 
The telephones at their busiest time handle more 
calls than the Syracuse telephone system at its 
busiest time. A complete day and night police 
force, uniformed and plain-clothes men, properly 
officered, patrols the Garden. Ticket-sellers, takers, 
checkers, counters, porters, cleaners, electricians, 
wiremen are busy. Decorators constantly keep 
their work in shape. Carpenters and carpet layers 
are always at hand. 

Band and orchestres attend. Cafes, restaurants 
and rathskellers are in operation. 

The most remarkable feature of all in some 
ways, is the demolition of the show. What have 
taken hundreds of people months to get ready in alvance, mate- 
rials, several million dollar's worth of exhibits, are, beginning at 
eleven o'clock the last night, within the following fifteen hours, 
packed and shipped from the Garden; the entire exhibit, prob- 
ably one hundred car-loads of freight, removed, the structure 
work taken down and the building put in its original condition. 
But the object has been accomplished. The A. L. A. M. yearly 
models have as a whole been suitably submitted to the public. 



STATISTICS REVEAL STEADY GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 



AS a commentary on the growth of the automobile industry 
and the increase of business in standard high-grade cars, 
some statistics compiled by M. L. Downs, secretary of the show 
committee of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers, have an especial interest According to the actual 
figures, the number of exhibitors at the national show in Mad- 
ison Square Garden has increased 100 per cent, since 1905. In 
the same period the amount of floor space utilized for this show 
in Madison Square Garden has increased 40 per cent This 
increase in floor space has been cumulative, a little being gained 
each year through ingenious engineering. 

At the next show, January 16-23, there will be about 5,000 
feet more space available than there were last year. This addi- 
tional room has been gained this time chiefly by manipulating 
the plans of the elevated platform and what was last year the 
mezzanine floor. Last year there was a mezzanine gallery at 
the rear of and about four feet above the elevated platform that 
is built over the boxes. At the coming show there will be no 
change of level, but the boxes and other seats will be floored 
over evenly, and there will be a ten-foot passageway between 
the vehicle exhibits at the front of the platform and the display 
of accessories at the back of it. The platform will overhang 
the main floor as before. 

The gain in the number of exhibitors represents not so much 
an increase in the ranks of the manufacturers of licensed cars 
as it does new exhibits of accessories. There will be more than 
three hundred exhibitors in the Garden this year, which will 
exceed all former records. 



At the shows in the Garden it has been a problem always how 
to arrange the signs at the various spaces so that they shall 
present the minimum of interference with the artistic present- 
ment of the whole. Uniformity in the board signs bearing the 
names of the makers was first achieved, but even then they were 
a jarring note in the decorative harmony, and ingenuity was 
exercised to devise some plan whereby these necessary guide- 
boards might be made a part of the decorative scheme. The 
satisfactory method seems to have been found now. This has 
been accomplished by devising an ornamental lamp-post to be 
placed at each exhibitor's space, the exhibitor's name appearing 
on the glass panels of the lamp. This feature, it is expected, will 
work a remarkable change in the general aspect of the whole 
show from an artistic viewpoint. A suitable setting is as es- 
sential to the success of an industrial show as to any other 
exhibition. 

PITTSBURG SHOW THE LAST OF MARCH. 

Pittsburg, Nov. 9.— The next annual show to be held under 
the auspices of the Automobile Dealer's Association will open 
in Duquesne Garden, Saturday evening, March 27t 1O00 > ' 
carry through to the following Saturday. Under the leadership 
of its president, W. N. Murray of the Standard Automobile Com- 
pany, the association is making preparations to far excel any- 
thing that has heretofore been seen in Pittsburg in the show 
line. The other officers of the association are: Vice-president, 
A. L. Banker, of Banker Brothers Company; treasurer, George 
T. Moore; secretary, Charles F. McLaughlin. 
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NEXT GRAND PRIX IN CHATEAULAND. 

Paris, Oct. 31.— Chateauland is practically decided upon as the 
scene of the next Grand Prix. This week a deputation from the 
[own of Angers waited on^tjUggg^g Board, gave particulars 
Df their local organization, the progress 'made towards the collec- 
:ion of the $20,000 subvention, and asked for a definite answer. 
Though no official decision was given, it is understood that after 
i final visit to the course by the members of the Racing Board 
he Angers triangle will be accepted. 

Already a large plot of land has been picked out for grand- 
stands at St. Germain des Pres, about twelve miles from the 
own of Angers. As the stands will be on the outside of the 
:ourse and the gasoline station on the inside, it will be possible 
o arrive at headquarters at any time during the race. A good 
oad from Angers reaches the grandstands by following the 
ianks of the River Loire. 

Although 185 miles from Paris, in a southwesterly direction, 
he general situation of the Angers course is so favorable that 
pectators are expected to be almost as numerous as at Dieppe. 
>aumur is only 25 miles to the east along the beautiful Loire 
f alley; Tours is about 65 miles away; Blois is not more than 95 
niles away; Le Mans is about 50 miles to the north, and all 
round are small towns capable of providing excellent accommo- 
lation for tourists. The course selected is roughly triangular 
haped, two sides being straight and the third rather winding, 
he total distance round being 46.1 miles. It is believed that 
'ith such a length not more than 74 cars should be allowed — 
ne car per kilometer. If, as is quite possible under the reduced 
ore regulations, this number should be exceeded, the club would 
mit the entries to two per firm. 

Owing to troops now serving but two years with the colors, it 
ill be impossible next year to protect the (Stand Prix course 
y military, as on previous occasions. It has been decided, there- 
ore, to employ gendarmes, mounted and on foot, for the most 
owded portions of the course, to swear in the greater portion 
f the 600 road menders of the department, to employ a large 
Jmber of policemen, and to put club officials at various points 
ound the course. 



RAISING THE LIMIT FOR THE BRIARCLIFF. 

The committee of New York tradesmen and entrants, to whom 
e deed of gift for the running of the Briarcliff race was in- 
tsted, has been discussing the weight and cylinder limits for 
xt year's race. It is said to favor 5 1-2 inch cylinders, equiva- 
t to 94.9 square inches for four cylinders, and 2,500 or 2,600 
Jnds weight limit. This means greater cylinder volume and 
ight than the international limits this year and also the limits 
tided upon for next year. It is argued that the race being 
;nded as a test for high powered touring cars, these increased 
its are desirable. If these limits "go," the committee will 
e to be careful not to advertise their race as an international 
test, or they may get into trouble with the Automobile Club 
America, under whose jurisdiction international contests in 
country are now held, in accordance with the recent agree- 
it between the club and the American Automobile Association. 



LYNN WILL TRY AUTO HAIL COLLECTING. 

itnn, Mass., Nov. 9.— Collection of mail by automobile has 
1 introduced in this city by Postmaster Craig, and it is be- 
sd that this is the only city in New England with this up- 
ate means of handling mail. The postmaster experienced 
i difficulty in covering the city and making as many collec- 
1 as were needed by men on foot or with horse-drawn ve- 
8, and he therefore went to Washington and conferred with 
postal authorities. They approved of his plan, and Post- 
er Craig has installed a Ford car fitted with a large mail 
h- With the car three collections a day are made, and only 
man is required. Previously the work was done by two 
s and wagons and two men. 




Five 1909 Ds Luxes Sold to Residents of Marquette, Mich. 



FRENCH MAKERS TO INQUIRE INTO ACCIDENTS. 

Paris, Nov. 5. — Daily newspapers get hold of so many auto- 
mobile accidents that never occurred, and exaggerate those that 
did to such an extent that the Marquis de Dion will ask the A. C. 
F. to vote a special fund for the control of all reported mishaps. 
The movement was started by a blood-curdling story which got 
into all the European newspapers of a high-speed car running 
down a child in the presence of its father. The distracted parent 
picked up the body of his son, then fired revolver shots after 
the car, killing the driver and a beautiful girl sitting by his side. 
Without control the car sped on, mounted the footpath, over- 
turned, and fatally injured another lady occupant of the vehicle. 

On official injuiry being made the police authorities could only 
find one accident in the district named during a period of six 
months, on which occasion an automobile ran into a horse buggy, 
the people quarreled over the responsibility, one of the auto- 
mobilists fired his pistol in the air, but no one was either injured 
or killed. An accident at the Port Maillot, Paris, in which a 
cyclist collided with an automobile and was killed was reported 
in the papers as being caused by the motor vehicle. The police 
report was to the effect that the cyclist met his death by im- 
prudence, the automobile driver being blameless. Not a single 
paper publishing the original story would accept the correction, 
however. With the fund requested by the vice-president of 
the French Club all motor accidents would be inquired into, and 
where incorrectly reported correction would be demanded. 



SMOKY EXHAUST EXAMINATION IN PARIS. 

Paris, Nov. 5. — So severe are the Paris police against smoky 
exhausts that the Automobile Club of France has been obliged 
to fix up an anti-smoke apparatus in its garage. It is a simple 
apparatus, consisting of a metal pipe leading into the chimneys 
of the building, provided with a flexible end fitting over the 
car's exhaust pipe, and an electric fan operating a ventilator. 
If it is discovered, on starting out, that an engine is smoky, it 
is immediately linked up to the piping and allowed to run until 
all the extra oil has been drawn off. It is proposed to fix similar 
apparatuses in all the city garages. Their use would be cheaper 
than being caught by the police and being summoned into the 
municipal courts for smoking. 




1909 $3,000 Wlnton "Six" Roadster, of 48 Horsepower. 
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Grabowsky Delivery Wagon Utilized for Charitable Purposes. 



A NEW IDEA IN COMMERCIAL CARS. 

The Grabowsky Power Wagon Company, Detroit, Mich., will 
exploit a new delivery wagon, along lines somewhat at variance 
with customary methods. They will build a line of delivery 
automobiles, one of which is here illustrated. 

Amongst other features, the idea of a demountable power 
plant is featured. The plan is to afford a ready means of 
"swapping" power plants in the event a mishap demands some 
such treatment. 

The same company will equip maintenance stations in the 
various centers of trade, with a view to providing delivery service 
to all who may care to avail themselves of the same. 



AUTOMOBILE SHOW FOR ST. LOUIS. 

St. Louis, Oct. 26. — After many weeks of conflicting reports 
as to the probability of an automobile show for this city during 
the winter, the announcement is made that the Automobile Deal- 
ers and Manufacturers' Association has actually decided to hold 
an exhibition during the week of February 15 to 20 inclusive. 
More than twenty-five of the local dealers have signified their 
willingness to participate. 



NO ENDURANCE RUN BY DETROIT DEALERS. 

Detroit, Nov. 3. — There will be no endurance run under the 
auspices of the Detroit Automobile Dealers' Association this Fall. 

Plans are already being formulated for the annual show under 
the auspices of the dealers' association, which will be held some 
time in December or January, and which promises to be on a 
more extensive scale than ever. 




"Uncle Joe" Cannon Used Chalmers- Detroit In Home Electioneering. 



WISCONSIN'S GOOD ROADS AMENDMENT. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 9. — The so-called "Good Roads 
Amendment" to the State constitution of Wisconsin was over- 
whelmingly adopted at the general election, November 3, and the 
State is now required to give aid to highway improvement and 
construction work. This is the best news Wisconsin owners 
have had in a long time. The State geological survey has already 
started work on laying out an elaborate system of State high- 
ways, which, when completed, will form a chain of drives and 
courses throughout the State. Just before the election opponents 
of the amendment started a campaign 6tory that the whole mat- 
ter was a plot of automobile owners to get speedways at the 
expense of the people. The overwhelming vote showed the fal- 
lacy of the argument. 

The first work under" the new amendment is the five-mile 
boulevard from the city limits of Milwaukee, an extension of 
Grand Avenue to the county limits, which eventually will form 
a boulevard half-way across the State on nearly an air line to 
the capital, Madison. The distance is 85 miles. The cry of 
"plot" was raised by persons through whose property the road 
will eventually cut. Evidently it was not considered that such 
a thoroughfare would enhance the value of the property. 




President Joseph Moon In the 1909 Moon Touring Car. 



POPE REORGANIZATION ALMOST COMPLETED. 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. 10.— Vice Chancellor Howell of New- 
ark, N. J., to-day took under advisement until Thursday a peti- 
tion filed by counsel for the receivers of the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company asking for instructions regarding an offer of 
$1,500,000, made by a reorganization committee for the assets, 
less cash in the hands of the receivers August 1 last, of the 
Pope company. Should this sale be authorized, as there is 
every reason to believe that it will, the receivers will at once 
pay a final dividend of 25 per cent., making 100 per cent, in all, 
to holders of approved claims against the company. 

The vice chancellor also made an order authorizing the sale 
by the receivers of the Pope company plant at Hagerstown, 
Md., from which all mechanical equipment has been removed, 
for $57,500, and of a bicycle factory at Elyria, Ohio, owned by 
the Federal Manufacturing Company, all of the stock of which is 
owned by the Pope company, for $35,000. 

It was stated by receivers' counsel that the reorganization 
committee approved of both sales. 

It appears that about 98 per cent, of the first preferred stock- 
holders and over 00 per cent, of the second preferred stock- 
holders have given their consent to the reorganization scheme 
and have deposited their respective stocks in accordance with 
its terms. The plan provides for the issue of the reorganized 
company of $800,000 of 6 per cent, notes secured by a firs' 
mortgage; $2,500,000 of 6 per cent, cumulative preferred stock, 
and $4,000,000 of common stock. 
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A Party ., Tourl.t. In a Premier ,„ , he Tennes.ee Mountain.. 



w£? toer8 " D ? t !!? it Non-Stop Runs.- 

™h7w, S . ° kes 0f newspaper automobile 
word Lf' 3t e ? pt 5 d . in the ^tomobile 
world „as carried off in a highly success- 
ive wftTa ° D fn 1 " 00 Day - *■ accord - 
k« thJn , car , ef ""y Prearranged plan, no 
less than 100 of the new Chalmers-Detroit 

run «Z e n Starte , d on a *>o-mile non-stop 
run simultaneously, in different parts of 

^ElecZ'T The , eve „ nt *" dufbed the 
offirS k Swee Pstakes," and in every case 

olbe anrf e ^ erS Wefe ? arried and gas- 
Ev^rv ft ? con A um P? ion carefully noted. 
W„S al T ers -P e,ro ; t a « ent ^ned the 

u the JSrtf* ^ nishing tm,e - as we " 
o l co„™ ? r cond it.ons, and the fuel and 

were al^Tn K 0 " ° f J" s t car - The telegrams 
and ,n . n t by ., m,dn, 8 ht of Election Day, 

Mdnieht No™ » Under - date ° f " Det "it 
and S '5 °?- K was immediately printed 
ful culmin^ ■ br ° adcast ' markin g the s « c «ss- 

suits shown S? • . Accordln S to the re- 
was jT t th , e mmimum fuel consumption 
&er v ^ ' ga i' 0n u s ' and the maximum 16. 
which wil ° f - th S . bu " et ins, or "extras," 
out ,,„j Pr,nted ln two colors, was sent 

was i„ nd t l r a nt pe ? ial deliver r stam P' a " d 
Nowmhi Detro l' Post-orHce at I A. M., 

w)5U: *f t . hat in many cases C" 31 " 

tiW hn iT d \ aIer J s were in receipt of 
™nwL Ul held S d3y after the non - st °P 

AnteHcfn^ ^"J a Sw ed«— That an 
the • £2S a - Is ,he one "est fitted to win 

We each""" !" eI, ' abiIity tour held " 
Lmdstro„? ch ? ear ..'s the opinion of Pantus 
M ■ LmT't,^! 0 "t now in this country, 
gineer £ ° m ' ^ h °c. is a mechanical en- 
sportsrnen anrf^i ° j ? wede n's best known 
of the wfnf. d h f- s / 1 ." ven his own car in all 
one re T l lab . ,1 "y ™ns since the first 

six-cyllnd/r V? 6 18 now negotiating for a 
with i the intJ^ horsepower Pier ce Arrow, 
on his re " rn m n° n ° f e T nterin * il «■ the run 
intention tfc h ° me - If he carrie s out his 
AmeriS.^^T'i be the first ° ne ° f 
in toevSt Mr $*/? er b . een entered 
was first attrart^ ; Lindstrom's attention 
IQ06 It a " ra 5. ted I 0 he Pierce Arrow in 



trade organizations, the American Loco- 
motive Company, Providence, R. I. 
could be happy with either, "were t'other 

n? t .7 a ?* an , d L tr ,", e , to self-established 
precedent, wil hold forth with neither 
this coming show season. As was the 
case last year, the American Locomo- 

lu e w iT"r be sho . wn at the Parlors of 
the Waldorf-Astoria and will have a 
three weeks' show all to itself, begin- 
ning with the opening of the A. M. C. 
M. A. gathering at the Palace on New 
Year s eve, and closing with the end of 
the Garden show on January 23. The cars 
will be shown m the parlors on the Thirty- 
third street side of the big hostelry 



'906 when a ,, T L ne ™ rce Arrow in 
Percy K?JL of that make, driven by 
Herkomer C f onr W °" % perfect score in the 
minaff r to f0 b U u r v ln Germany. His deter- 
when it srL-SV ^. Ier , ce becam e positive 
HowVtrS thYs yet *' GHdden a " d 

OwnTnTaltrian? S * h ° W • ^pendent- 
e a "eg>ance to neither of the big 



Spokane's Latest Recruit. — Having 
watched with interest the success of 
beattles city government in employing 
automobiles for the use of the city en- 
gineer and the department of public 
works, the business men of Spokane 
have indorsed the wish of Engineer Ral- 
ston for a machine. The plan is at first 
to divide the use of the car between the 
city engineer and the board of public 
works. Heretofore he has been unable 
to visit more than one or two pieces of 
important work in a day outside the city, 
but by the use of an automobile he con- 
tends that he could see them all in the 
same time. 

Pennsylvania as a Pathfinder. — In 

preparation for its annual run to Wilkes- 
Barre and return, January 1-2, the con- 
test committee of the Quaker City 
Motor Club of Philadelphia used a 
Pennsylvania car on a two days' trip to 
Wilkes-Barre and picked out the route. 
Although the distance from Philadelphia 
is something like 125 miles, it is especial- 
ly noteworthy as an endurance route 
because of the hilly country passed 
through, the famous Giant's Dispair 
Mountain being one of the climbs to be 
made in the course of the run. 

Glidden's 50,000-Mile Tour. — Charles 
J. Glidden, of Boston, is planning to com- 
plete his world tour of 50,000 miles started 
in London in 1901, next year by drives in 
Spain, Portugal, Tunis, Algeria and Tripoli. 
He has already driven 46,528 miles in 
thirty-nine countries. He expects to resume 
his tour in Algeria next March and contem- 
plates running the total up to 50,000 miles 
m 45 countries. He has decided to equip 
his car with Thomas shock absorbers, now 
being marketed by the Buffalo Specialty 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cutting Into Railroad Revenue— 

Texas automobile owners are figuring Sat 
they ^ are . responsible for a considerable toss 
A/tJTV*? the part o£ the railroads. At 
made of e ,^ a ' r - Da " aS "Nervations were 
made of the visiting cars, and it was found 

par s Tin! Stat'" W " e P, resent froin 
III it L e - Sta i e ' a considerab e percent- 
age of them m Franklin cars. Believers in 
he automobile welcome this evidence of 
the growing popularity of the vehicle free 
■ng owners of machines, as it does from 
the restrictions of railway time cards and 
reducing distance to a minimum 

Sympathy Not Wante<U-"There can 

in ',L d0 V bt J h l t -, We did have hard l"k 
™ A he Van derbilt race," said C W 
Matheson, of the Matheson Automobile 
Company, recently. "Chevrolet™ car 

Rwll'w With 3 br0ken and 
bv fii. C B. WaS r P ^ ° ut of commission 
verf s tranl 0th - 0f the \ e ac cidents seemed 
run y in h" 86 ' ,nasm «ch as these cars had 

and we wi » d ° 

Stearns Prospects in the West— The 

success attained \y Sales Manager Carles 

on wf w' ? f the F - B " Stearnf Ccmpany 
on his Western trip has again caused thi 

C n? e 7 a 7 n i 0 r^ase'the working Torclboth 
night and day and look for additional 
budding facilities as well. Mr. Shanks re- 
ports that at no place did he K anv 
„e 0 o UbIe ,n , placi nK a " a gency in the hands of 
P h P P L^ h °. W T ?, ot enthusiastic abou 
woul P d r °b S e P X?ed Se " ,ng a " th£ CarS they 
More Taxicabs for Gotham—The 
Vorl* rT Val in u th , e taxi cab field ^New 
of L C u y , 1S i $ e - on?-looked for servfc™ 
fts start w ^"^erbocker, which tnade 
ts start last week. The new concern is 
known as the Universal Taximeter Cab 
Company and has for its officer! the §£ 
lowing: President, J. H. Stack; treasurer, 
L ' Norton; secretary, J. F. Mulgrew 
The chassis used by this company 8 ^ 

Scott thC Argy " Motor ^ rapa ny! 

Business Is Better Already.— The best 

evidence of increased business activity is an 

E a ro£ f ° rderS - The Ba ker Motor Ve- 

0 ders for 5 ?/ that if has received 

orders for 16 cars in one day, for imme- 

of at Taf h, r ent ' a , nd J says *at the election 
from I"" 8 re ! uIted in telegraphic orders 
&a m = i agents .throughout the United 
States, demonstrating that many purchasers 
were waiting to learn the result of thl 
election before placing their orders for cars! 
Monogram Oil Scores Heavily— The 

five held at T" 6 " ° f - f0ur ra « s « 
? 1 neI i, at the opening of the Limit 
Island Motor Parkway! October to* 
t C h°, nP ,^ d W -! th the ? act thai the winner of 
«m 20 ?- mile race in Philadelphia, on the 
same day, and the winner of the Vander- 
bilt Cup race, October 24, used Mono 
gram oil, is a source of extreme £r°rifi 
cation to the makers, the Columbia Lul 
bricants Company, of New York GtyT 

T^fV.^? Roadster Victories in Texas. 
-Two leading events in the auto meet of 

w«e a wfn at o Fair ' a i DaI - las ' Novemb °r 
dVivTnVTred\ a To^ 
for?aH ^""epower and the 10-mT.e free- . 
kpot th. 1 i n rst , event the American 

u P 283? J?t al L the Way > Wishing in 
11.20%, and the other event was also won 
with ease. In two trials at the mile, Tone 
drove in the times of 1 :o6 and 1 -.02% 

Another Newcomer— The Motor Car 
Repair Company of New York City, which 
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has been in the repair business for some 
years, has branched out and joined the 
manufacturing forces. The new car is to 
be known as the Prodal, made in two 
types, a commercial and a pleasure car. 
The company has moved into its factory 
at 500-515 West Fifty-sixth street, where 
the additional space gives plenty of room 
for this new venture. 

American Motor Company Changes 
Hands.— The entire stock and business 
of the American Motor Company, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., has been purchased by 
R. M. Burdick and C. W. Dandewalker. 
The factory site on Water street, where 
this company formerly manufactured 
marine motors, is rapidly being equipped 
for the manufacture of automobiles, 
which will be the main feature of the 
product from now on. 

Reading, Pa., to Have Taxies. — Not 
only are the larger cities taking up the 
taxicab as a necessary convenience, but 
the smaller cities are fast joining in. 
The latest addition to the list is Read- 
ing, Pa., where the Reading Automobile 
Company has ordered six motor-cabs 
from the H. H. Franklin Manufacturing 
Company, equipped with the standard 
18-horsepower air-cooled motor. 

K-W Company Enlarging.— The K-W 
Ignition Company, 34 Power avenue, Cleve- 
land, reports it has found business so suc- 
cessful during the past year that it has re- 
cently completed improvements which 
double the manufacturing space, and at 
present is busy installing new machinery. 
The new equipment includes facilities for 
manufacturing K-W coils and an impreg- 
nating plant. 

Winton Sales Good for 1909 Cars. — 
Sales Manager Churchill, of the Winton 
Motor Carriage Company, feels well sat- 
isfied with the sales of Sixes which have 
been so far recorded. He is especially 
pleased by the increase in individual or- 
ders which the company has received, say- 
ing that the number of these is far ahead 
of the old record made in 1905 with the 
Model K. 

Stearns Company Will Use Hele-Shaw 
Clutch.— The F. B. Stearns Company, of 
Cleveland, O., will use the Hele-Shaw 
clutches, manufactured by Merchant & 
Evans Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., on 
their new 25-horsepower shaft-drive car. 
Many European makers have used this 
clutch for some time past. 

Bendix Company to Move Factory. — 
The Bendix Automobile Company, which 
has had its factory and offices in Chicago, 
has completed arrangements whereby it will 
move to Logansport, Ind., where the force 
is expected to be increased from 300 to 500 
men. 

IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

American Locomotive, Chicago. — The 
American Locomotive Company has just 
completed arrangements for a branch at 
Twelfth street and Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. The manager in charge is Benja- 
min C. Day, who, before joining the 
American Locomotive Company, was 
manager of the Winton branch in Chi- 
cago. Associated with Mr. Day in the 
selling department will be B. C. Hamil- 
ton, of Chicago, and R. L. Malkin, from 
the New York headquarters. Adell Starr, 
an expert from the factory, has been 
sent pn to take charge of the repair work. 

In speaking of the new branch and the 
reasons for its establishment, James 
Joyce, manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the American Locomotive 
Company, has this to say: "Next to 
maintaining the distinctive quality of the 
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Locomotive car, the company has been 
most concerned with its reputation for 
taking proper care of its customers. As 
Chicago is becoming yearly a more im- 
portant metropolis, it has been deemed 
best for the Locomotive Company to es- 
tablish its own branch in the city in order 
to give its customers of Chicago and the 
middle West the facilities and attention 
provided in New York." 

Studebaker, Glens Falls, N. Y. — D. H. 
Colles has leased the new three-story brick 
garage on Warren street and will handle 
the entire Studebaker line of gasoline and 
electrics for 1909, covering the counties of 
Saratoga, Washington and Warren. Mr. 
Colles was formerly connected with Miller 
Bros, garage in Glens Falls. 

Reo and Premier, Newark, N. J. — The 
Howe Motor Car Company, Newark, N. J., 
which has handled the Reo and Premier 
cars for the past year, has been purchased 
by M. F. O'Neill, who will continue the 
business under the name of the O'Neill 
Motor Car Company at the same location, 
51 Bank street 

Great Western, Kansas City, Mo. — 
B. L Corlew, who has for some time been 
carrying on an auto livery, has taken the 
agencv for the Great Western car, manu- 




Ex-Champlon Corbett as an Autolst. 

"Gentleman Jim," at one time king of the 
heavy-weight pugilists, in the Brush run- 
about, in front of the theater in a Minnesota 
town, where he was playing. 

factured by the Model Automobile Com- 
pany, of Peru, Ind. Offices and salesrooms 
have been secured on Grand street. 

Locomobile, CaL— R. J. Leavitt, the 
agent for the Locomobile in Southern 
California, has taken over the garage of 
the Success Automobile Company at 
Pico and Hill streets, which he will 
hereafter make his headquarters. 

Pennsylvania Tires, Cleveland.— The 
Cleveland business of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company has been put in the hands 
of a local concern known as the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber and Supply Company, 
which has J. C. McLean as manager. 

Jackson, Los Angeles.— The A. E. 
Gump Automobile Company is making 
preparations to give up the retail agency 
of the Jackson cars in Los Angeles and 
will start in as the Pacific Coast dis- 
tributers for that machine. 

Empire Tires, Kansas City. — Hereafter 
the Stowe Implement Company will be the 
wholesale agent for the Empire Tire Com- 
pany in this section while the Jackson Mo- 
tor Company will continue to act as the re- 
tail agent for Kansas City. 

Gray & Davis Lamps, Boston. — This 
well-known firm of lamp makers, with fac- 
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tory and main offices at Amesbury, Mass., 
has opened a branch in Boston at 747 
Boylston street. G. W. Morrill has been 
appointed manager of same. 

Matheson, Baltimore. — The Matheson 
Motor Car Company of Maryland, with 
offices at 1002 Morton street, will hereafter 
act as the distributing agents for the 
Matheson car in Maryland, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia. 

Thomas Shock Absorber, Philadelphia. 
— The Penn Square Automobile Company, 
1420-28 South Penn square, has been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia agent by the manu- 
facturers, the Buffalo Specialty Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jackson, Council Bluffs, la. — The Jack- 
son agency has been taken for Council 
Bluffs by Henry Sperling, who has for 
some time been the agent for the Inter- 
national Buggy Company and the Detroit 
Electric. 

Genesee Garage Company, Syracuse, 

N. Y. — This concern has taken posses- 
sion of its new salesrooms at 242 West 
Genesee street. The company is agent for 
the Peerless, Cadillac, and Pope-Hartford. 

Perfection Springs, Boston^-The Per- 
fection Spring Company, of Cleveland, has 
established a branch office in the Oliver 
Building, Boston, from which point the 
Eastern and export trade will be handled. 

Cadillac, Washington and Idaho*— 
The Bringham-Fenn Motor Car Company, 
with temporary headquarters on Broadway, 
Seattle, has taken the selling agency for the 
Cadillac in Washington and part of Idaho. 

Pfanstiehl Coils, Boston.— The Bi- 
Motor Equipment Company, 177 Portland 
street, Boston, has been appointed New 
England distributer for this well-known 
make of spark coils. 

Regal, Nashville, Teruv-J. 0. Cald- 
well, Jr., formerly engaged in the automo- 
bile business in Boston, has located in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where he has taken the agency 
for the Regal cars. 

Pennsylvania, Wilmington, Del.— The 
Pennsylvania car will be represented in 
Wilmington, Del., by the Bradford Auto- 
mobile Company, who also have the agency 
for the E-M-F. 

Peerless, Trenton, N. J.— Peerless cars 
will be represented in Trenton, N. J., by 
Robert C. Manning, who has bought out 
the Trenton Auto Garage and Supply Com- 
pany. 

Stoddard-Dayton, Harrisb'urg, Pa— 

The Cox Automobile Company, of Harns- 
burg, has secured the agency for the btod- 
dard-Dayton cars for the coming season. 

Franklin, Reading, Pa.— The Reading 
Automobile Company, 26 South tnm 
street, has taken the agency for the FranK- 
lin cars for the coming year. 

Apperson, Los Angeles, CaL— H. 0. 
Harrison, at present agent for the Uios- 
mobile, has also secured the Apperson 
agency for the coming year. 

Franklin, Pittsburg.— The Franklin 
car will be represented in Pittsburg oy 
the Standard Automobile Company, 01 
5917 Baum street. 

Franklin, Dayton, O.-The Peckham 
Carriage Company, St. Clair street, nas 
made arrangements to handle the rramam 
car for 1909. 

Franklin, San Francisco.— The Consoli- 
dated Motor Car Company has been ap 
pointed agent for the Franklin car in w 
Francisco. _ 

Dayton Airless Tires, Elmira, N.Y£- 
The Dayton "Airless Tires" will be repre- 
sented in Elmira by O. J. Manley. 
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Selden, Newark, N. T Th» 0 „«„. c 

the Selden car ^^h^^VZ 
Exchange, of this city. t0 

Franklin, Milwaukee.— The Franti™ 
Lange, Farrell avenue. 
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PERSONAL TRADE MENTION 

theT ny 'TH- haS , b ?"i "PPointed manage? of 
n R^tI Englan ^ branch of that company 
m Boston, succeeding V. A Charles iX; 
« .s expected, will become New England 
traveling sa l es representative. Mr lock- 
well is not a stranger in New EnS 

KV'm 0 ' - sixteen ^wffi 

m^h the t^T ,nte T eStS ' he was connected 
wim the bicycle and automobile sales H» 

r,..i £ ter be kn own as the Atwood- 
Castle Company. For the present Mr 

« DeroT ThV° make his h "^quartlr 
«rp«anT 1 inv n Sw COmi>any haS SOme 

jn ready to announce them. 

France cl™° En S' and , a "d will also visit 
a report toThf lr™ d If . aly - „ He wi " make 
items of L. Mechanical Branch on any 
shows. tCreSt a PP ea ""8 at the foreigi 

cSn andL the 0, , d - time 
famp L. ' I more recently of auto racine 

Runabout^™' se " etar y of the Brush 
°" fX la mP o n n y *, h Detroit ' Mich " carted 
Pacific coast Th» I 6 annual tri P t0 the 
coast trad- ha'T «. P J any rep0rts that its 
d «ring the n«f assumed J?rge proportions 
creasing P3St year and is constantly in- 
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team in the coming Savannah race 

turned from a trip abroad ' ^ JUS ' V " 

the H kins^ e ari' aXy 'W ^ with 
has ari-»nt.,r y a sency of the Moon car, 

a h s S a aC tra P velf„g a ffirnSn^ th£ ^ 
Stock rn m S nl° Ck 'u formerl y of the Auto 
pany has taken the agency' , S? S. t fe33E 
wi^h th°e re Sgo W office'of ftTwWS 1 
»;„ H ^ Be ^? le - formerly with the Na- 

APPERSONS INCORPORATE. 

Kokomo, Ind., Nov. p.— The announce- 
rs" been m l e ; that K EI - mer ApUscTwho 
nas been doing business as Apperson 
Brothers' Automobile Company (not m - 

tWaws^f h T a V USt ^corpora^ed under 
trie i aws of Indiana, reta n ng the old 
firm name. The authorized pafd up cap- 

no* In tT' 000 - l hiS r !° r SanizatioS d*?i 
not m any way affect the business of the 

tTf^^ as . f i he management remains 
Pr«, ? rfJ ?' W i th the f °»owing officers: 
President and general manager, Elmer 
ADDerson: v ». n ».U... t^j?"' * . 
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SCHAUB AUTOMOBILE MOTOR. 




SCHAUB MARINE MOTOR. 



Motor C a /'r? rgdo11 ' of the Bergdoll 
">ov°d Mi 0 ffi° r « pa f ny ' of Philadelphia: has 
,he Bergdoll Cn ° m the hea dqu a rters of 

"* AuTaLsS^ 10 the buildin 8 of 
ner of Broad fnH v- Company, at the cor- 
mow and Vine streets. 

wi «i X? Omar^Mi,^ M now connected 
'wers of Z v£ oto . r , C °mpany, manufac- 
Mr. WHcoL w« ° Wn,ekar ' Newark, N. Y. 

*e Gearless 5S^r Ier ^ sa,es mana S er of 
ester, N y ° tor Car Company, of Roch- 

HS m Ru bbe B r ar ^ s - formerly of the 
been appointed '=,n^ 0rk3 f C ompany, has 
Phia branch tn ™ ana «« r of the Philadel- 
"ho has token „„ U ^f ed Kesser, 
tory. raRen U P other duties at the fac- 

^ed T with°the sale^' f ° rmeri r c ° n " 



„„ u Bcucrai manager, iilmer 

Apperson; vice-president, Edgar L Ap- 
person; secretary-treasurer, Alton G. 
beiberling George H. Strout will con- 
tinue as sales manager. 
. In connection with this new move it 
is interesting to note that Edgar and 
timer Apperson, as pioneers in the au- 
tomobile industry, have been engaged in 
their manufacture since 1893. 

BUSINESS DIFFICULTIES. 
Rainier Motor Car Company.— No- 
vember 3 the Rainier Motor Car Company, 
having salesrooms at Broadway and Fifty- 
fifth street. New York, and factory at 
bagmaw, Mich., was forced into involun- 
tary bankruptcy by the petition of the at- 
torneys for the following creditors: Pem- 
broke C. Chrysler, J. J. Higgins, and the 
Marttord Suspension Company. The of- 
ficers of the company are confident that a 
reorganization can be effected before long. 

It is simply a case of not having enough 
cash to get through the product we had 
planned for 1909," said Paul Lineberger, 
general manager of the company. "Our as- 
sets are far in excess of our liabilities, but 
during the financial stringency we have 
been unable to raise the cash to meet our 
material bills and our large payrolls. With 
better times at hand we are confident of 
being able to put through the reorganiza- 
tion we have in mind." 

The liabilities of the company are $220,- 
000, of which $50,000 is secured. The cars 
and material on hand in this city alone are 
reported to be assessed at $50,000. The 
company was incorporated in New York 
City, March 7, 1007, with capital of $1,000,- 
000, made up of $800,000 common and $200,- 
000 preferred stock. 



iSF Rni"' 8 ".' w,th 3 4-horsepower rat- 
mf;„f= , h motors .are water cooled. The 
manufacturers claim that the full horse- 
?Zl t ratm ^ ,! deve loped and furnish them 
complete with pump, timer and carbureter! 

English Valve Tester.— This little in- 
strument is designed to indicate the pres- 
sure in pneumatic tires. When a read 
.ng is desired, all that is necessary is to 




TESTER POR TIRE PRESSURE. 



ft Z-J f i e , St " over the valve and allow 
? fcSnH L b ! ow through. The instrument 
Car Eou 1 ; in n I l th 'V COUntry by tfa e Motor 
way,Nrw P Yo e rk C ° mPany ' 1727 Broad " 

J^^u" *5 et ? 1 Polish—The U. S. 
metal polish made by G. W. Hoffman of 
Imhanapolis with branches in New York, 
2r C %Z,?"L S * n Fran c''sco, has been used 
tor about fifteen years, which should be a 
recommendation to those auto users who 
have had trouble in finding a polish for the 
bright work on their machine. This polish 
comes in the form of a paste in three ounce 
to one pound boxes. 
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Edco Tire Valve.— Ch. Dien, manufac- 
turers* agent, 35 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York City, is placing upon 
the market a tire valve, styled as above, 
a cross section of which is here given 
in the illustration. We are enabled to 
afford advanced information in relation 



be held in place both in the upward and 
folded position by the two thumb screws 
on each side, which constitute the entire 
holding device. 




CROSS SECTION OF EDCO VALVE. 

to this very excellent tire valve, notwith- 
standing the fact that, while letters pat- 
ent are applied for, the matter is still 
pending. The vendors of this device 
need scarcely call attention to the im- 
portance of the niche it fills in connec- 
tion with tires, nor will it be necessary 
for them to refer to the want they are 
endeavoring to satisfy. It is pleasant to 
note that this valve is not kept tight 
merely if a spring works. As a matter 
of fact, tightness is the product of direct 
pressure with no limit to the take-up. 



Loring Wind Shield. — J. W. Loring & 
Son, 140 Union street, Worcester, Mass., 
have lately put upon the market a new 
wind shield which has been thoroughly 




THE NEW LOSING WIND SHIELD. 

tested, and which they assert will not rat- 
tle nor Work loose in any of the positions 
it may be placed in. The frame of the 
shield is of mahogany, . and the trimmings 
are of solid brass. It may be adjusted to 



New Charging Rheostat. — The Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., offer a rheostat of which the 
accompanying illustration shows great com- 
pactness with the usual slate panel differing 
in one respect, i. e., the panel is in three 
sections. The top section includes a 
Weston volt-meter and the requisite term- 
inal binding posts. The middle section 
holds a double pole knife switch, the rheo- 
stat contact segments, and operating levers, 




"U K O" Spark Plug— As produced by 
the Utility Company, 636 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York City, this ping 
is of the mica genera, and among its 
points of merit it holds a feature of 
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CUTLER- HAMMER CHARGING RHEOSTAT. 

while the bottom section is confined to the 
automatic protective devices. The func- 
tional arrangements of this set are ex- 
plained by the makers as follows: (1) A 
low-current cut-out which automatically 
opens the circuit if the current drops to a 
predetermined minimum. This prevents the 
battery from discharging into the line 
should the line voltage drop below that of 
the battery. (2) A maximum voltage cut- 
out. This automatically opens the circuit 
when the battery voltage reaches the point 
at which the cut-put is set to operate. (3) 
A solenoid switch, the opening or closing 
of which "breaks" or "makes" the main line 
charging circuit. (4) An overload circuit 
breaker which automatically opens the cir- 
cuit if the charging current rises to the 
point at which the breaker is set to operate. 
This insures the battery against being 
charged at an excessive rate, which is an 
extremely important matter, involving the 
life of batteries to a marked degree. 




THE V K 0 SPARE PLUG. 

double insulation, platenoid wire node, 
two terminal nuts, and a solid brass head. 
The plugs are guaranteed by the makers 
and should be very acceptable to users de- 
siring a simple, effective, and trim looking 
ignition accessory. 



Cleanola for Polishing.— Since Clean- 
ola was offered to automobile users more 
than a year ago, it has come into general 
use, as it has been found most efficient no: 
only in polishing and preserving varrusliea 
surfaces of the car, but the top and leather 
cushions as well. The compound is manu- 
factured from a secret formula by tt 
Cleanola Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and I tw 
makers assert that there are positively no 
acids, alkalis or volatile oils used m its 
composition, and guarantee it to be atiso 
lutely harmless. The comnanv offer 1 to 
send either dealers or owners of cars > 
full size 25-cent package for trial on re 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover the cost 
packing and mailing. 

Hydro-Pneumatic Spring.— The Tro- 
jan Hydro-Pneumatic Spring Compaq 
Watervliet, N. Y, are offering to the trade 
their Hydro-pneumatic Spring, '*J*f. t 
proved and perfected form, as » 
1900. The illustration shows the ! dewj 
aii? as will be observed, it is syw^S 
strong, neat, and presents no obs «ewg 
to ts ready application. The makers cia 
for the device that the springs have b«^ 
made entirely fool proof, self-adjusting^ 
every way, and great care has been taw 




THE HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SPKTNG. 



to manufacture a spring improves 
the best riding qualities, butals° imp' 
the looks of the car. Everythmg » ^ 
closed in such manner as not to te 
smallest particle of dust or mud pene k 
the spring. There s nothing. boK» ^ 
after on the whole >W»"*"*X etc, 
springs are pumped up. <->n 1 " ^ 
considering solid tires *e 5 P"n^ ^ 
for easy r?ding, not unlike >Jg*g£l ** 
as respects the springs, overioaou* 
a factor. 
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SA.VANNAH.Ga., Nov. 
19- — All is practi- 
cally in readiness for the 
American edition of the Grand 
Prix of France, wherein will par- 
ticipate 14 cars of foreign manufacture 
and six of American make. The event 
not unlike two races in one, for even the most 
enthusiastic American surcharged with patriotism 
does not hope for success against the six Italians, five 
Frenchmen, and three Germans, piloted by such experi- 
enced speed kings as Nazarro, Szisz, Hemery, Wagner, 
Fournier, Duray, and others scarcely less adept and 
daring. While it is true that the fat prize list has been 
a factor in securing such a notable array of foreign 
ers, there also exists a desire on the part of France 
to avenge the German victory of July last at 
Dieppe and the Italian success of 1007. The 
tire companies, too, have an interest in the 
proceedings, and Michelin of France, Con- 
tinental of Germany, and Dunlop of Eng- 
land are sharing a goodly part of the bur- 
den of this Grand Prix on American soil. So 
many elements enter into success or failure 
in an automobile road race that the best 
of form pickers can only guess as to 
the probable out- 
come. A wide 
range of opinion exists 
the winner. One mat 
fancy Hemery, the iyo= 
derbilt winner, another 
:r, who scored in th( 



' big American race. But 
both of these drivers are 
now at the wheels of other 
cars, while their American successes 
were of the Darracq label. Strang, an 
American, with a foreign mount, is well 
liked because of his comparatively recent wins 
with an Italian-built racer. This time he figures 
as a Renault driver, one of his comrades being Szisz, 
the Grand Prix of France winner in 1906. Nazarro, 
with an uninterrupted series of victories in 1907, is of 
a quiet confidence-inspiring disposition. He will cer- 
tainly bear watching. Fournier, the well-known Mors 
star of earlier days, is of the Italian contingent, with 
Cagno and Piacenza the other helmsmen of Italas. 
Harriot and Erie, of the Bcnz team, and Rigal 
and Hautvast, the Clement pair, are not well 
known in this country. Duray, of the French 
aggregation, was born in San Francisco 
years ago, and ranks as one of the probable 
quantities. The second division of the race 
—which means the struggle of the Ameri- 
can cars— will supply an interesting compe- 
tition, especially involving the six-cylinder 
Chadwick and the four-cylinder Lozier 
with the National and Acme "s: 



and 




the Simplex 
and Buick corn- 
American con- 
The small car race 
day before Thanks- 
giving will serve as a curtain 
raiser for the high speed 
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event. Seventeen little fellows, internationally divided, should 
supply some lively competition well worth the watching. It 
will be a source of regret that Herbert Lytle, one of the 
best of American drivers, will not be able to engage, as he is 
suffering from an attack of typhoid fever at his home in 
Toledo. Therefore, another one will have to be named for 
the Isotta car. 

Concluding Arrangements for the Race. 

Assignments to the replenishing and repair pits in front of the 
grandstand was made according to the results of the drawing for 
starting. The rules are such that all supplies, except tires, must 
be taken on from the pits in front of grandstand. Tires may 
be taken from one other station at the opposite end of the course. 
No one will be allowed to assist in repairs, adjustments, or re- 
placements except the driver and mechanician of the car. This 
is the order of the start : 

GRAND PRIZE RACE. 

Place. Car. Dr . lver : 

1. Clement Regal 

2. Lozler Mlchener 

3. Simplex Seymour 

4. Bulck Burman 

5. Chadwlck Haupt 

6. Flat Nazsrro 

7. Acme Zengle 

8. Benzo Kemsry 

9. De Dietrich Ouray 

10. Renault Mb 

11. National Harding 

12. Itala Cagno 

13. Clement Hautvait 

14. Flat Wagner 

15. Benz Hanrlot 

16. Renault Strang 

17. Itala Fournler 

18. Flat De Palms 

19. Benz E" e 

20. Itala Placenza 

SMALL CAR RACE. 
Place. Car. Driver. 

1. S. P. O JuhaB 

2. Lancia •„ HIIM J r !! 

3. Chalmers S""*'!?, 

4. American -Aristocrat ManvUle 

5. Cameron Cameron 

6. Isotta A-V^'.U 

7. Gregolre Robertson 

8. Bulck Burman 

9. Maxwell v 

10. Chalmers L S r "!?r 

11. Bulck •Jf?! r !2 

12. Maxwell Cl if 

13. Chalmers •J.'fiE 

14. Bulck :"*-WE 

15. Maxwell MMWJffyg 

17. Maxwell K*fff 

International signals are used on the course. Speed practice 
began Monday. One hundred and seventy-two flagmen, in addi- 
tion to the special officers, guarded the course from 12 o'clock 
noon until 4 in the afternoon. 

The light cars were on the ten-mile course from 12 to 1-3P- 
and the Grand Prize racers had the course from 2 to 4 o'clock. 
In the light car practice Burman in a Buick skidded on the turn 
from the White Bluff road into the Montgomery crossroad and 
his machine went into a tree, smashing the right rear wheel and 
the running gear. It is doubted if the car can be gotten in shape 
for November 25. The company fortunately has an extra car 
in Savannah, which will be substituted for the damaged one. 
Burman was not thrown from the car by the impact with the 
tree, but received a severe shaking up. Grennan, who rides wit 
him, was thrown thirty feet from the car, but escaped with a tew 
scratches. Hilliard in the Lancia missed a turn going at higi 
speed and went into a crowd watching the practice. His car 
was not injured, and no one was hurt, though there were na f 
row escapes. The light cars did not attempt any fast work on 
their first tryouts, but the Grand Prize racers made up for ^ 
when they took the course half an hour after the little fel10 * 
had left it. Duray in the De Dietrich on his first lap went tn^ 
25.13 miles in 22 minutes and 12 seconds, better than 69 miles a 
hour. Wagner was next best, with 23 .20 and 23 -S°- 
made another lap in 24:55. Nazzaro made a lap in 2 5 : 3 Z - 
made laps in 23:36 and 27:51. Hanriot made 24:10 an<j *4j» 
Szisz did a lap in 24 :24 and another in 25 :05. Hemery na 
in 24:58 and 25:04. Hautvast made a lap in 26:59. 
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The times in the first trials under racing conditions cause' the 
experts to believe that the winner of the race will have to cover 
the 400 miles at the average rate of about 70 miles an hour to 
win. In the sprints on some of the longer stretches it is esti- 
mated that cars have gone faster than too miles an hour. 

List of Officials Chosen. 

The list of officials chosen for the Grand Prize race is impos- 
ing, not only in number, but in titular importance. At the top 
of the club's announcement of its choice stands the list of hon- 
orary referees. It is headed by the Hon. Hoke Smith, Governor 
of Georgia; the Hon. Joseph M. Brown, the Governor-elect, and 
Hon. George W. Tiedeman, Mayor of Savannah. Then come 
the names of the following gentlemen prominent in official list 
of the two promoting clubs with Jefferson de Mont Thompson, 
chairman of the A. A. A. Racing Board, added: Frank G Bat- 
tey, president Savannah Automobile Club; Harvey Granger, 
chairman course committee; R. J. Davant, chairman executive 
committee; E. H. Gary, president, Henry Sanderson, vice-presi- 
dent, Automobile Club of America. 

An equally imposing array of judges of the State and local 
courts is named to act as honorary judges. 

The real work of conducting the race will, however, fall upon 
Robert Lee Morrell, as referee; Fred J. Wagner, as starter; S. 
M. Butler, chief of timers ; Harry T. Clinton, clerk of the course, 
and Tom Moore, press agent, assisted by W. J. Donlan, of the 
Savannah Chamber of Commerce. Harlan W. Whipple, A. R. 
Pardington and seventeen others are to serve as judges. 

Ten have been appointed inspectors whose duty it will be to 
look out for possible fouling at the turns. 

Major William B. Stephens will command the military. The 
following have been ordered to guard the course: Savanna 
Volunteer Guards, Georgia Hussars, German Volunteers, Irish 
Jasper Greens, Chatham Artillery, Oglethorpe Light Infantry, 
Emmet Rifles, Republican Blues and Savannah Cadets. 

Attendance from North Will Be Substantial. 

The attendance of a large crowd from New York seems as- 
sured from the reports of the steamship company and the various 
railroads and individual promoters of hotel trains and also of 
a throng of considerable proportions from several other North- 
em cities, special excursions being in progress of organization in 
Chicago, Boston and Cleveland. The Cleveland train load is 
being gathered by the local club. 

On the City of Savannah, which has been chartered by the 
A. C. A, and sails Saturday, will go Judge Gary, its president, 
and other officials of the club. The overflow of sea-going race- 
goers that day will be carried by the City of Columbus, another 
ship of the Savannah Line. The boats sailing Tuesday and to- 
day carried considerable contingents of early invaders. 

Big bookings are said to have been made on the Wall street 
special and the hotels to be run by the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio roads. 

Cash Prizes Now Total $17,850. 

In addition to the $8,000 in cash offered by the A. C. A. to the 
successful drivers, various equipment concerns have put up 
prizes, which amount to a large sum in the aggregate. 

The Michelin Tire Company's prize list is a liberal one. It 
offers $2,000 to the winner, $1,000 to second, $500 to third, $300 
to fourth and $200 to fifth in the Grand Prize race; and $500 
to first, $300 to second and $200 to third in the light-car contest, 
an aggregate of $5,000 for the two races. 

Big money is also being put up by the Continental people, who 
offer $2,000 to first, $1,250 to second and $750 to third in the 
Grand Prize; and $250 to first, $150 to second and $100 for third 
•n the light-car race. 

The Bosch Magneto Company is also out with an offer of cash 
prizes made up of $500 to first, $250 to second and $100 for third. 

The total of these trade offerings is $0,850. The bestowal of 
the prizes is, of course, conditional upon the equipment of the 
respective donors being used on the successful cars. 
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Fournler of France. 



FOURNIER GLAD TO VISIT AMERICA. 

In the real pioneer days of automobiling in this country there 
was no more prominent and popular figure than Henry Fournier, 
the famous French cyclist, who naturally became a motorcyclist, 
and as naturally drifted into automobiling. 

On Fournier's first American visit he brought with him a 
motor bicycle and a motor tricycle, and his .startling perform- 
ances on the 10-lap track in Mad- 
ison Square Garden excited en- 
thusiasm galore, for nothing like 
it had ever been seen before on 
this side. 
His next visit came after he had 
^Bjjva won the Paris-Bordeaux and the 
Paris-Berlin automobile races. 
After incidentally tackling a "wild- 
cat" engine at a blind railroad 
crossing on Long Island, in which 
the car was smashed to smither- 
eens and several of its occupants 
sojourned for a time in a neigh- 
boring hospital, Fournier, who had 
miraculously escaped unscathed 
and had saved his own life and 
that of his fellow passengers by some quick manipulation of the 
steering wheel, took the honors in the first straightaway races 
ever held in America. His Coney Island boulevard mile of :Si 4-5 
remained unbroken until Charles Schmidt, who served as his 
mechanician in the Paris-Berlin, accomplished a mile at Ormond- 
Daytona in 146 2-5 with the Packard Gray Wolf. 

Fournier is at the head of the Paris-Automobile, one of the 
largest garages in Paris, and his business duties prevented him 
from competition for several years, his reappearance coming in 
the last Grand Prix at Dieppe. His Itala is a powerful car, 
though it may be somewhat at a disadvantage on the sinuous 
course at Savannah. 

"I am truly glad to visit America again," said the well-known 
Frenchman upon his arrival Tuesday on the Kronpriruessin Ce- 
cilie. "I would not care to predict as to my possible success at 
Savannah, though I hope to quickly become familiar with the 
course, and shall do my best to figure among the early finishers. 

"While the demand in France for big cars has not been as 
great as before, the monster tourer has received considerable 
impetus from Michelin's latest innovation in the shape of les 
rones jumelles — a double rim and two tires of a slightly smaller 
size, instead of a single large tire — a device which greatly in- 
creases the life of the tires and does away with a great deal 



of tire trouble. Yes, oh yes, they were many, very many," he 
said, with regard to the number of American tourists en auto- 
mobile to be seen in France during the past Summer. "More 
than ever, in spite of your hard times." 

"The field for a good American car on the Continent is ex- 
cellent," was M. Fournier's opinion on this subject, but he could 
not say whether he would take one back with him. 

Another automobile celebrity to arrive by the North German 
liner is the Chevalier Garibaldi Colteletti, who comes as a dele- 
gate of the Automobile Club of Italy to look after the interests 
of the Italian entrants in the races at Savannah. When asked 
regarding the status of the Italian industry, he said it was only 
in a good way where the best known cars were concerned. "But 
with the exception of such small cars as had achieved a good rep- 
utation, or were very prominently before the public, such as the 
Lancia and one or two others, none of the newer entrants in 
the field had been able to survive the bad spell." 



STRICKER KILLED IN SOUTHERN RACE. 

Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 17.— During the 24-hour automobile 
record race on the one-mile fair grounds track, which was poorly 
lighted, Emile Strieker crashed into the fence and was killed 
instantly. Barrows, the mechanic, was seriously though not 
fatally injured. Strieker will be remembered as having been 
the driver of Robert Graves's Mercedes in- the Vanderbilt race, 
and in the preliminary practice had a narrow escape. 



Louis Strang, who was driving the alternate car in the record 
contest, wired Tuesday from Birmingham as follows: 

"Strieker was driving the Renault car with me for a twenty- 
four-hour record. The car skidded completely around while 
traveling on the turn, and did not burst a tire, nor did the 
car hit the fence. The only explanation of the accident is that 
Strieker's long coat caught in the rear wheel, pulling him out 
of the car. The heavy coat was torn from his body and was 
taken from the rear wheel after the mishap. The car was found 
to be in running order and the tires intact after the accident. 



FACTS ABOUT THE NATIONAL SIX 

The National six-cylinder will enter the race as one of the 
three American "sixes" to compete for the Grand Prize. 
There are no foreign sixes entered for the competition. This 
car has cylinders 5 inches bore and stroke, respectively, and the 
motor will have the distinction of being the only product in 
which both the cams and the crankshaft will run on ball bearings. 
This motor is the same as that used in the National car known 
as the "Big Six," and the makers thereof put forth the claim 
that the ear complete is a regular stock product, using identical 
materials with the stock car. 




National Six-cylinder Candidate for the Grand Prize at Savannah, to Be Driven by Hugh Hardli 
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STATISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS IN LIGHT CAR RACE AT SAVANNAH, GA., WEDNESDAY, NOV. 25, 1908 



CARS 


Driver 


H.I' 


Cyl. 


Bore 


Stroke 


Ignition 


Clutch 


Trans- 
mission 


Drive 


Track 


Wheel 
base 


Size 
Wheels 
Front — Rear 


Tires 


AM. ARISTOCRAT. . 


Manvillc 25 


3* 


3 2/3 


3 1/2 


















BUICK 


JcfTcrs 18 


4 


3 3/4 


3 3/4 


H. T. Remy 


Cone 


Planetary, 
2 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


88 in 


30x3 1/2 
F. & R. 


Michelin, New 
Demountable 


BUICK 


Easter , 18 


4 


3 3/4 


3 3, 4 


H. T Remy 


Cone 


Planetary. 
2 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


88 iti 


30x3 1/2 
F. & R. 


Michelin, New 
Demountable 


BUICK 




4 


3 3/4 


.! 3 4 


H. T Remy 


Cone 


Plane tare, 
2 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


88 in 


30 x 3 1/2 
F. & R. 


Michelin. New 
Demountable 


BUICK 




4 


3 3/4 


3 3/4 


11. T. Remy 


Cone 


Planetary, 
2 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


88 in 


30x3 1/2 
F. & R. 


Michelin, New 
Demountable 


CAMERON 




18 


4 


3 3/4 


4 




Cone 


Selective. 
.5 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


98 in 


32 X 3 1/2 
F. & R. 










CHALMERS 


Bergdoll 30 


4 


3 3/4 


4 1/2 


H. T. Bosch 


Multiple 
Disc 


Selective. 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


1 10 in 


32 X 3 1/2 
F. & R. 


Michelin, New 
Demountable 


CHALMERS 


Lorimer in 


4 
4 


3 3/4 


4 1/2 


H. T. Bosch 


Multiple 
Disc 


Selective, 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


1 10 in. 


32 x3 1/2 
F & R. 


Michelin. New 
Demountable 


CHALMERS . . 




3 3/4 


4 12 


H. T. Bosch 


Multiple 
Disc 


Selective, 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


1 10 in 


32x3 1 2 
F. & R. 


Michelin. New 
Demountable 


MAXWELL 




H 
H 


2 


4 1/2 


4 


L.T. Splitdorf 


Multiple 
Disc 


Planetary, 
2 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


84 in. 


30x3 1/2 
F & R. 


Ajax-Grieb 


MAXWELL 


Costello 


2 


4 1/2 


4 


'..T. Splitdorf 


Multiple 
Disc 


Planetary, 
2 Speed's 


Shaft 


56 in. 


84 in 


30x3 1/2 
F. ft R. 


Ajax-Grieb 


MAXWELL 


Munweilcr. . . 


20 


2 
2 
4 






L.T Splitdorf 


Multiple 
Disc 


'rogressive 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


96 in 


32 X 4 
F ft R 


Ajax-Grieb 


MAXWELL 




20 


5 




L.T. Splitdorf 


Multiple- 
Disc 


Progressive 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 


56 in. 


96 in 


32 x 4 
F. & R. 


Ajax-Grieb 


GREGOIRE 


Robertson . . - 


16 


3 1/5 


5 1/10 


H. T. Bosch 


Cone 


Selective 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 


52 in. 


95 in. 


810 x "0 trim. 
P. & R. 


Michelin. New- 
Demountable 


ISOTTA 


Lytic...: 


10 


4 


2 2/5 


3 9/10 


H. T. Bosch 


Multiple 
Disc 


selective. 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 


49 in. 


82 in. 


710 x 90 mm 
F. & R 


Michelin, New- 
Demountable 


LANCIA... . 


HMiard 


12-18 


4 


3 1/2 


4 


H. T. Bosch 


Multiple 
Disc 


selective, 
4 Speeds 


Shaft 


52 in. 


OS in. 


810 x 100mm. 
F. &R. 


Continental, 
Demountable 


S. P. 0 

*Two cycle. 




18-24 


4 


3 3/4 


5 1/10 


H. T. Bosch 


Leather 
Cone 


Selective, 
3 Speeds 


Shaft 




10 in. 


32 x4 


Continental. 
Demountable 
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Typical Picturesque Setting or a French Hill Climb, This scene Being Located at Galllon. 



NOW that the racing rules for another year have been settled 
by the International Association of Recognized Automo- 
bile Clubs, as was lately reported in these columns, European 
designers will at once start work on their new racers, and, judg- 
ing from the latest reports and rumors, quite a few newcomers 
in the field are to be expected. In order to give the American 
public and makers an insight of the question which the distance 
has always made rather remote, even to those most interested, 
consideration will be given in the following to the influence 
which the new rules will have on the design and construction of 
the 1909 racing cars, together with an occasional reference to 
I European methods of race preparation. 

As was before stated, a large number of entries is expected 
in next year's big road races. On the other hand, it is doubtful, 
although the question was brought up, whether a longer course 
than usual will be selected, at least for the French race, so that 
there is every chance of a crowded race in which there will be 
a large amount of passing, necessitating cars of quick accelerat- 
ing power, and this will be one of the most important points to 
be considered and one which will materially affect the design. 

Effect of Reduced Engine Size. 

It is not to be expected that the reduction in engine size in- 
cluded in the rules will bring about a closer resemblance be- 
tween the racing and the touring cars. In fact, the effect will 
altogether be different, and an eclosion of high specialized ma- 
chines, which the unaverted mind certainly would term as freak- 
ish, is to be witnessed. A forecast of what will happen can 
easily be drawn from the history of the English Four-Inch race, 
which was expected to be a touring car event and turned out to 
be the competition so far held in which the most unconventional 
machines were presented. 

The influence of the minimum weight limit will be small, as, 
considering the type and size of the mechanisms which will 
be used, there is very little reason to believe that any maker will 
produce a car below goo kilos; at the same time it will be well 
to keep as close to this limit as other conditions, especially 
adherence, will permit. It might not be untimely to state as 
regards this special question that foreign makers have pretty 
nearly abandoned the old notion that weight within reasonable 
limits was a hindrance to speed. In fact, not a few French 
makers openly admit that their unsuccesses in late years have 
been largely due to excessive power in proportion to weight. 
Inspection of past results will evidence the fact that the success- 



ful cars of the past two years were all on the rather heavy 
side, while the preceding successes of Brasier and Renault had 
been victories of relatively low-powered cars. 

Strokes of Ten Inches May Be Seen. 

Next year will be a long stroke year, as was 1908, or rather 
more than was this year. Strokes of ten inches will probably 
be seen; these, however, present constructional difficulties which 
will probably prevent their general adoption. The writer favors 
200 millimeters or approximately eight inches. This will make 
an already quite high engine, although not sufficiently so to bring 
any noticeable perturbations in the stability of the machine in 
negotiating curves, such as were evident in the Voiturette Grand 
Prize, where the torque reaction of the very high single-cylinder 
engines created considerable driving difficulties around corners. 
It was found that engines with crankshafts turning left handedly 
were easier to manage in the numerous left-hand turns. : Con- 
sidering the fact that most races are run counterclockwise, with 
a predomination of left-hand turns, this sense of rotation should 
be recommended for racing engines. 

To draw full advantage of the long stroke, and to give the 
engine the necessary flexibility on the crowded course, -piston 
speeds much above normal will have to be resorted to, a,nd the 
most successful motors certainly will keep up to 2,500 to 2,800 
revolutions per minute without any appreciable drop in the power 
curve, which conservative estimates place above 130-hOrsepower. 

To attain these results the greatest care will have to be exer- 
cised in the laying out of the valves and piping, and in the timing 
of the motor, with consideration to the laws of gas flow and 
inertia. The valves in a hemispherical cylinder head, which 
were a majority this year, will next year be the rule, and they 
will preferably be set at 45 degrees angle, as in the Clement 
1908 racer. The writer favors flat-seated valves in such an 
engine as having a better seat at high speeds and requiring 
considerably less lift for a given port area. The lift, however, 
should be sufficient to allow for more than the strictly necessary 
opening, as flat valves create more wire-drawing effect on gases 
than do cone-seated ones. 

In the design of the valve proper the fillet should be very large, 
so as to guide the gas to the edge without the creation of eddy- 
currents, and the portion of the valve head bearing on the seat 
should not be left to protrude at a higher level than the head 
proper, as is done in ordinary flat valve practice to facilitate 
grinding, as this sets up a resistance to gas flow at the very 
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to cam profile. The inlet valve shou d h7T. ,° bedienCe 
inches diameter. The exhaust valvJ < ?** * fu " three 
least equal, although the nhn ' £ S,ngle ' shou,d b e at 

less importan e f 0 f itf d e S ^ e f 0 ^*^ of shape are of 
smaller valve or an «ll o^JTt M"*" W ° M W a 
va^e dosed exhaust^' 7^ Skf > 

ASt^rSS??.-- * rect on the 

torted seat, which would othe™f *° Insure a cool and undis- 
diameter. This wouTd increl^ ^ conside ring the 

ibility, but the chTces of?™, 'T phcati °n a " d reduce access- 
v,ve breaxa, ^^^^J^Sa^ ' 

nardest tests an engine ever was put to. 

Regarding the Actuating Mechanism. 

i S m n / t e f rdS .- the . aCtUating mechanism, the overhead camshaft 
is most tempting, but it tends to further increase the hefeht o 
an already abnormal engine, so that it seems preferable to leave 

filST eonstrucfon the writer would favor the single beam 

tdXvlTT 1 ° n Fi3t raC " S and used Stod- 
ence to ^l f ^ Cars > flat " Ieaf s P"'ngs being used in prefer- 
ence to coil for valve return action. 

cleara e nce an bet SiSn ^ be SUCh aS t0 permit ° f rat "er wide 
sudd™ ^ 1 r0cker arm and valve stem, giving more 
SdeX mng ° f : a ' Ve - In thC designing ° f the "-in" part 
gS and ^ Sh - UW i be takeD '° 80 dispose the centers of 
minmum eff „n T °* "* beamS ' rods and that a 

" e™ 1 !,, be " eCesSary t0 their motion « the highest 
tl vai ve 1 neCeSSary rttUrn Springs shou ' d ^ fitted besides 

^iz"?z p :z r . to ,nsure constant contact between *■ 

Timing Is Most Essential. 
One of the main points in the successful design of such a 
thaf X eng ' ne " that of timing - L « J' nrsfbe accepted 
ha w hi ch eCOm T; n K ed J timing Wi " be altogether diff e-nt ^ 
ue Tffiln ^ ad0Pted in an engine wher e anything like 

Power a ora ct Wa n ^ for We simply want *e maxLum 
power at practically any cost 

degreestfn™'? '^V"' be inCreaSed 0Ver current P^ice, 6 S 
a SLT and 1°™ " 0t bei " g "grated, although 

Permit ? g * eXhaUSt port in bottom of cylinder would 
d Sed laTof" 8 ^ 10 thiS figUre - " ^ rts are «» 

exhaust 0 tfn " 'i - IS d< 2 enCKng Iargely Up0n the W ° f *e 
charge Thel a " d ,t . s , effect °" «* momentum of the outgoing 
in order tn I g ^ ? ° Pening shouId not exceed *> degrees 
The suTJ b ° Ii f v V % the 'he maximum of time to fill itself. 

vaWes It o L K an ,° Ve J rIa , PPing aCt *' 0n 0f the exhaust and ^t 
It lo*s It \ de . c ! ded , upon w hen the piping is laid out. 

and rte a ' • * '° ng exhauSt pipe and a sh °rt inlet, 

h TclosinJ t X -T eX , haUSt p0rt is un ^vorable to it. The lag 
and th' g K C ' nIet aIS ° ,argeIy depends upon th e P'P-ng design^ 
writer^ o a [ n bUret r reSista " ce to gas flow ' hut it should! in t£ 
riter s opimon, be around 15 to 20 degrees. 

influenc < e C o n ldih ' 0nS 0f . timing ° f Speed are of considerable 
'idering 0a " COmpreSS10n ' but il seems to the writer that con- 

engine as 'o \ P r en , Ce . and the Special "quirements of the 
8>ne as to speed and flexibility, a safe compromise couM be 



cams foT the use of enlin ""^'"h'"* of special exhaust 

be H r st e a is'tTifsr^ speciai a propositi ° n t0 

the throttle ,hn,,lH V , ' however, be mentioned that 
In fZ It 6 35 ° l0Se to the Wet valves as possible 

In fact, the most successful French designer of racing cars 

tZr£ tt u/r\ mSh r ^ twi "^i" d ers ln7had 
' * 'T for each P 3 "- 'ocated within the casting directly 
under the valves, and this he considers of vital importance. 

Castor Oil Lubrication Will Grow. 

with Ub an Ca v^ Wi " T be by the Simple combination of splash 
with an overflow and a return pump to upper part of crankcase 
Ca tor o,l lubncation, inaugurated this year, wi« certaM7ge„: 

Sd e at e Thr 0n t a ? faV ° ring thC en ° rm0US piston "Peel 
aimed at The cost of it ,s such that it will only be used in 
the very last days of practice and on the race days. Provision 
should however, be made for it at the start through S 
tight piston rings and of a.l means which will avoid its Son 
of the combust.on chamber, as it is of a most searching nature 

other oHs° ne deP ° SitS than the 01 

A successful departure from standard ignition practice which 
was used on some of the best cars of this year's races was the 
low-tension magnetic make and break, and it certainly will be 
more generally used next year. It will probably be used to- 
gether with a well synchronized system of simultaneous ignition 
at two distant points in the cylinder head. This was used in the 
most remarkable engines of the small car race, where the un- 
favorable before-the-race theoretical comment which the move 
suggested was completely upset by results consisting in the 
obtention of 25 horsepower at 2,750 revolutions per minute out 
of a single 4-inch bore cylinder. 

Although the writer favors a single casting for the four cylin- 
ders, m a moderate size engine he will suggest for the special 
case under consideration that the cylinders be cast separate 
with a skeleton water jacket around the head, and be finished 
mside and out with a common water jacket applied on the com- 
plete assembled unit, thus making a three-bearing crankshaft 
poss.ble without undue span between the bearings and leading to 
a more compact and evenly cooled engine. To allow easy and 
rapid variations in speed, 
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the crankshaft and 
flywheel should 
light, especially the lat 
ter, whose influence 
great in slowing down 
and restarting for pass- 
ing and negotiating 
curves, which we have 
mentioned as an import- 
ant point for coming 
races. 

The crankshaft will be 
mounted on three large 
ball-bearings. To make 
high piston speeds possi- 
ble, the reciprocating 
parts will have to be of 
the maximum lightness. 
Although pressed steel 
pistons have attained 
quite apreeminence 
abroad, they are not 
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likely, to be universally used, : and the 
experience is that, with a mild close-grained material, a cast- 
iron piston finished inside and out can be made fully as light as 
any steel construction, and present incomparable- advantages as 
regards ease of running and security against seizing together 
with less abundant and easier lubrication. The connecting rod 
will be at least four times the crank throw, and preferably be 
cut from the solid in a roughly shaped hand forged alloy steel 
billet. The recommended section will be tubular, and very little 
material left at the ends, which simply will have to hold the 
bushings, the latter being relied upon to provide the necessary 
stiffness to distribute the load on the journals. The piston end 
bushing will preferably be cast iron of the same grade as selected 
for the piston itself, and will not require to be very thick; the 
big end will preferably be of the full marine type and soft 
babbit lined. 

Not . much need be said concerning the crankcase except that 
weight is gained and strength increased in these very high en- 
gines by carrying it quite high up the cylinder barrels, whose 
lower end is thus made very thin and acts merely as a liner to 
guide the piston. 

A multiple disk or a Hele-Shaw clutch will answer the pur- 
pose very well, especially considering the fact that too large 




Passing Through Town During British Four-Inch Race. 



flywheels, even quite light*, are not favorable to very high engine 
speeds, and, although steadier, are not desirable in the machine 
considered. But the writer would, nevertheless, favor a cork 
insert cone clutch, even if a powerful spring is required as 
more certain in results and less affected by variations in lubri- 
cation. Locking pins should be provided, as in the Brasier 
cars, and a dashpot fitted to prevent reckless usage of this dan- 
gerous part, as will sometimes be made by a most careful driver. 

Thinks Chain Drive Is Preferable. 

The car will obviously be chain driven. The percentage of 
chain-driven cars has steadily been increasing in European races 
and live axle victories have made themselves scarce. In a race 
run under engine limitation rules there is no room left for loss 
of power, and on account of considerably lesser unsuspended 
weight the chain gives a much better utilization and considerably 
reduces driving wheel slip. 

The gear box and differential will be in a compact casing close 
to the rear axle, to reduce chain length, and will be joined to 
the clutch through a shaft and two full universal joints. The 
jackshaft will also be universally jointed to accommodate frame 
torsions, and the chain brackets will be stiffly braced on the 
cross member to which the rear of the gear box will be sus- 
pended. Four speeds should be provided, with direct drive on 
third and fourth, and the first and second should drive to the 
differential causing without returning to the primary shaft. 

Concerning brakes, a set of internal expanding in the rear 
wheels and two pedal actuated contractings on sleeves extended 
f rom : the differential casing are long established and satisfactory. 



In respect to the running gear, high front wheels with narrow 
tires are conducive to easy running, and the adoption of similar 
front and rear wheels has no advantage of value to offset the 
advantage in speed derived from the construction mentioned 
in the foregoing. 

Preference for the Detachable Wheel. 
Although no decision has yet been arrived at by the ruling 
bodies concerning the wheel question, it appears that preference 
ought to be given the detachable wheel, if authorized, provided 
that the design of the rear hubs and sprockets is such that the 
drive be taken up as close to the rim as possible without undue 
strain on the spokes. 

In the design of the car, considerable attention will have to 
be given to wind resistance. In respect to this it should be noted 
that slanting hoods and centrally located radiators are not of 
necessity desirable shapes, although they may be means toward 
the end. In fact, one of the best studied cars in this respect 
in 1908 was the Mors, and it had its radiator in ordinary touring 
car location and shape. The radiator is a necessary evil as 
long as the rules will be such as to remove all chances for air- 
cooled cars, if they are to ever have any. A well-designed 
honeycomb or flat naked tube radiator can be made with very 
little wind resistance, and of relatively small size, if the engine 
is properly designed, so that it can be left at its usual excellent 
place and the thinking be done on other parts of the machine. 
In the Mors case, the parts under the hood were all treated as 
if directly exposed in order to give the easiest possible flow to the 
inrushing air. The slant of the foot boards was carried to the 
height of the hood, and a Marge sheet aluminum plate fitted un- 
derneath to gradually deflect the , air toward the ground to the 
rear, at the same time protecting the mechanism of the rear half 
of the machine. Externally the hood was conntinued by a 
sheet metal apron of ' other" than haphazard shape coming close 
to the driver, protecting the occupants, save for the driver's 
head, and thus annihilating the considerable windage which 
they often are the cause of, the protection of the hood and 
dashboard being lost at the distance the seats are from the 
latter. Considerable attention should also be paid to the rear 
shapes on which the air closes. This is a matter of elementary 
boat engineering, and yet SerpoUet and Brasier probably were 
the first to think of it, and that after the building of many 
cars, which, although most carefully studied in their forward 
shapes, did not show advantage over common construction. 
Advantages Possessed by the Europeans. 
To close this study, a word will be said on what is claimed 
to be an advantage of the foreigner over the American, that of 
practicing. This does not exist to the extent believed on this 
side. The advantage of the foreign driver resides mostly in 
the experience the engineers, in the factory behind him, have 
of the racing problem, which is entirely different from that of 
making a good touring car, and also in the fact that the cars 
are generally ready months before the race. This, however, 
does not imply high speed practicing; the foreign driver tours 
with his car and gets sufficiently acquainted with it to feel a_ 
home" behind the wheel. But the only real "test to destruction 
takes place at the first race, and this explains the large a" 31 * 1 ? 
of mechanical troubles developing at the French race, whicn 
generally is the first of the season, in machines on which the 
drivers have had thousands of miles of so-called practicing 
without a hitch. It will be sufficient to mention the Fiat crank- 
shafts and the Michelin detachable rims in the last French race, 
or the Hotchkiss axles in a previous instance, as striking exam- 
ples. , 

That the American will have his word against the best to - 
eigner, when the question will be handled with the same thor- 
oughness here as it is abroad, is undubitable. The day should ID 
close at hand, considering the impulse which the \ ocom0 ' 
victory and the creation of special roads should give to e 
question, and it is hoped that the foregoing consideration of on 
side of, the problem will be of some help toward the end. 
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A Shock Absorber of the Laminated Plate Type. 

dayfanT n 7 th 3 SimPl : l0SS m ° ti0n were tri ' d the early 
dViveV to ,£ T™' l0SS m ° tion enabled the locomotive 

oneTar at a .i^t 86 ° f ^ ^ With 3 view to ^ting 
«ne car at a time. It was soon found, however that th» 

verl well for? T 38 3 The s P"' ng bumper se ved 

xZtoSJTJ g °° d , many years - but ^ always possessed the 
Ztf; en ^«dcnng oscillations, since it is true that the 

ep^enLd Kv^h ^ ^ " P ^ leSS the amount 

represented by the inefficiency of the process. To obviate this 

w. n the spnngs ,„ such a way as to permit the springs to act 

was disstoT^' 0 ? 3 " SPr ' ngS 35 3 result ° f that action 
comhfn 7 ated . b , y ' he iTMi ™ °f the laminated plates. In this 

ZbT" \ ^ f ° Und the S0UrCe of the s °- £ a»ed stock 
wS 1 ,"■ U f ed m autoraobi,es . and, as a matter of fact, its 
S; ?;",!^ " in COnneCtion with "ilroad trains 

m ^ CO " ne . c ; iM ™ th the automobile, to consider the use of so 

thethoTkt' "l^ f 0 * 3bs0rber system as wi » b < ^nd in 
and sin ^ ! bSOrbers l . of r rai]wa y «» would be out of the question, 

totafa?. We ' g ' ° f thC Sh ° ck absorbers raust be something 
to take ,nto account, ,/ they work, while if they fail to work it is 

„ me '° SUpP ' y the re 1 uis ite quantity of material for the pur- 

rtU. h t ere are tW ° W3yS ° f S ° Iving this probIem > the one ° f 
dn i„ USC e "° Ugh material for a direct application as they 
all COnnect,on with ^ilroad cars, the other of which is to 
c^T"'! 10 3 DeSt 0f drcuIar discs ° r 'aminated plates, so 
eflWt , u' tk the leVer System and linka g^ as to multiply the 
of I. ° a prcssure for the purpose. Certainly the principle 
fi advantage can be used to a very good purpose, and the 

nne examples of shock absorbers take this into account. 
Friction Methods of Absorbing Shocks. 
Shock absorbers of the friction type work both ways (as a 
u'ej, which means that the springs are snubbed both in action 
a in reaction. This is a matter that might be regarded as an 
tion "f ' ex . cepting under certa in conditions. As, for illustra- 
of „' J 1 ne S ot 'ating a series of depressions, happens to be 

a wheelbase (considering the speed of travel) such as will set 
P a synchronizing periodicity, then it is plain that the friction 
witL .1. • absorber can Prevent the springs from reacting 
result • V i ° f time necessar y t0 the process, with but one 
t. i.e., shock. This condition can be evaded by a chauffeur 
possessmg enough skill to pilot an ox-cart, and it should be 
aaed, since, forsooth, one cannot tell what will happen to a 
Car dur,n 8 the instant of spring failure. 



of ener J h ^ ° f C ' aSS in which the di "ipati°n 

nl J, f ' S me3nS ° f larainaJ of P'ates or discs, does not take 
£ To snuh t S tyPe ° f Sh ° Ck 3bS ° rber Sp " ngs or d ash-poU te 
of the hetlw reaCtlVe ' ende ncies only. If springs, they may be 

tivl mav b T' , WOrk,ng ''^ ° r thr0Ugh 3 lever arm, and 
TZr?? Pk ° r com P° und - A simple helical spring 

pounds win I * ^ fa 3 Simp,e spring the P«» * 

pounds will be in direct proportion to the elongation or the 

snrZ e r n ' n C3Se , may be; Whereas > in a com P-n d "e.ica 
spring the pull in pounds increases disproportionately with the 

eaTo e n 5 of n ',he hC aCt, '° n ° f 3 Spri " g S ° Set is ta the 
reaction of the spring suspension proper, the extent of which 

reaction m the absence of shock absorbers may be greater than 

eco^rT °Th' he SP " ngS ' 35 " Sh ° Wn 'he bumpometer 
record, F,g. 16. This reaction if not snubbed is probably the 
most potent factor for spring failures; the main kaves of the 
half elliptical springs in the absence of retainers are called upon 

fiberltr fns T„ Under T^ 0 " 8 ° f """^ indicating «*^* 
hber strains. The use of retainers modifies this individual action 

on the part of the mam leaves, but the retainers do not serve as 

a cure for the evil, whereas the shock absorbers are specifically 

Placed to limit the act.on, and if they are properly designed and 

suitably installed they will serve Ike purpose. 

The Spring Checking of Rebounds. 

There are several examples of springs in which the shock 
absorber feature is confined; in other words, the more ingenious 
of the spring makers are endeavoring to so design the springs 
proper as to eliminate the need for shock absorbers. The "Per- 
fection Spring," as made by the Perfection Spring Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is an example of what can be done by way of 
affording springs capable of resisting adequately in reaction as 
well as m action. Another scheme for accomplishing more or 
less the same purpose is effected by simply reverting the full 
eliptical springs at their ends, 
instead of using hinges. Re- 
tainers serve to a considerable 
extent for the same purpose, be- 
cause they bring the short leaves 
into play in reaction, whereas 
without the retainers the main 
leaves would have to do all the 
work. 

In recent times the idea of 
the cushion pneumatic spring 
has been developed to a certain 




Laminated Disc Shock 
Absorber. 



state of perfection, and this 
spring will work just as well 
in reaction as it can work under 
the direct load. It seems to be 
satisfactory in truck work where 
it has been tried out, and a 
little experience along this line 
may indicate further successes. 

There is one other type of spring which is suitable for use in 
reaction, namely, the flat band coil (clock) spring This 
product seems to be favorably considered by some autoists 
and there is scarcely any reason why it should not do the 
work. Some experiments conducted in New Jersey last year 
under the direction of Mr. J. M. Ellsworth, were with a view to 
ascertaining the extent to which shock absorbers would govern 
the action of springs and indicate the much desired level plat- 
form. The reaction involving a standard touring car of good 
characteristics as indicated on a bumpometer designed for the 
purpose, showed that the reaction from the normal static posi- 
tion was considerably more than the downward motion. 
Some of the tests show that the reaction was 50 per cent, more 
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than normal downward motion from a static point, and repeated 
trials seemed to indicate that, with the shock absorbers, when 
properly adjusted, the reaction was kept within one-half of the 
normal downward motion, considering the normal static position 
at a base line. A common complaint made at that time was one 
that had for its basis the lack of permanency of 
adjustment of the shock absorbers, they were 
capable of doing the work were they properly ad- 
justed. 

The makers of shock absorbers have evidently 
realized the arduousness of this service, because 
they have all redesigned along more rigid lines, 
and it is believed that this delicacy of adjustment 
is a condition of the past. 

There is one other point having bearing on this 
phase of the question that should not be over- 
looked. If a car is so badly designed that the 
springs will not take care of the downward mo- 
tion, it will be futile to expect the shock absorbers 
to take care of the reverse motion. Shock absorb- 
ers are not intended as supports for structurally 
weak springs or as cure-alls in cars of a high cen- 
ter of gravity, excess top hamper, short wheelbase 
and high speed. A spring maker will not be able 
to furnish springs to satisfy a condition such as 
this, and, as before stated, if the springs fail there 
is no chance whatever of the shock absorbers suc- 
ceeding. These devices are auxiliary in their re- 
lation, and their success depends upon the success 
of the parts to which they relate. 

Autoists are naturally curious to know which 
of the type of shock absorbers extant are the best 
suited to the occasions; they are prone to be- 
lieve that there must be one best way. There 
never seems to be any one way that is better than a half-dozen 
others, unless all the conditions are previously fixed in view of 
that one way. The very fact that shock absorbers come as an 
afterthought would rather preclude the chance that they could 
have any fixed bearing upon the previous conditions as established 
upon the designs of cars. If cars are designed or constructed 
without taking the shock absorber question into account, then it 
is fair to assume that of the types of shock absorbers available 
that some one of them may be suitable to the occasion, all things 
considered. 

In the selection of shock absorbers for cars that are con- 
structed independently of them, it becomes necessary to consider 
the car perform- 
ance. If the .. 

springs proper are 
sufficiently supple 
initially, and will 
not permit the 
body to contact 
with the axle un- 
der severe condi- 
tions, thus limit- 
ing the perform- 
ance to be cor- 
rected to excessive 
rebound ; in such 
a car the reactive 
members might be 
limited to a grad- 
ual snubbing action above the static level. On the other hand, 
if there is an excessive vertical bounce and a series of oscilla- 
tions, the shock absorbers might well be of the drag class, snub- 
bing the action of the springs above and below the static level. 

When cars are in the process of design, it is quite possible to 
eliminate the need of shock absorbers to the extent they are re- 
quired in some examples of design. This is not to say that the 
shock absorbers could be eliminated, or that it would be desir- 



able to eliminate them, any more than it would be a good idea 
to reduce automobiles to their simplest form. The fact that 
shock absorbers are used, and the further fact that they serve a 
useful purpose is no license to design cars so badly that even 
good shock absorbers would fail to can the oscillations. 

Plea for Better Materials.— The success that has attended 
the shock absorber zone of activity is, despite the use of inferior 
materials in many cases and frightfully sloppy methods of apply- 
ing the devices to cars. When the shock absorber interest more 
fully realized the terrific strains that shock absorbers^ fell heir 
to, they did move up, and they did correct more glaring faults 
with rather a good showing of promptness. On the whole, how- 
ever, the material used in shock absorbers and the manner in 
which the materials were applied did not reach the high plane 
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Simple Type of Spring Shock Absorber. 

of automobile design for a long time. It was the lack of appre- 
ciation of the work shock absorbers had to do that retarded 
their progress to a marvelous extent, and it is because they have 
intrinsic value that they survived. There was a time when 
autoists preferred to wrap their springs with "Sampson" cord 
rather than be beguiled into fancied security by adopting shock 
absorbers that would not stay in place. 

Fortunately, the situation developed a certain stability because 
of the underlying merit of the scheme, and the various types of 
shock absorbers are now to be had in much more stable form. 
It is not believed they have reached the limit of possible improve- 
ment, although they probably are on just as high a plane as any 
other branch of automobiling at the present time. There may be 
a little room for improvement by way of better spring materials, 
more permanent friction members and more secure blocking de- 
vices, but the latter part of this suggestion is open to the whole 
automobile, and not limited to shock absorbers. 

The Influence on Cost of Maintenance.— If shock ab- 
sorbers have the effect of leveling the platform and preventing 
oscillations, as well as rolling, it is equivalent to saying these 
same shock absorbers will materially reduce the cost of mainte- 
nance of the car. This is as plain as can be, because the life 
of a car on a hard level road is ever so much longer than the 
life of a car if the road inequalities are sufficient to engender 
shock conditions. It is the function of the shock absorbers to 
abort shock in that they snub the violent reactive tendencies that 
are due to the energy stored in the springs during the downward 
swing of the body. This energy stored in the springs must be 
dissipated by some device provided for the purpose, or it will 
be dissipated in the process of wearing out the elements of the 
car. Every violent motion imparted to the elements of the car 
construction is resisted at the terminals of the inter-relating mem- 
bers at the expense of high pressure, the inconsequence of which 
is that surface erosion must take place. 

There is still another point of view involving the question of 
the kinetic ability of the materials used, as, for illustration, the 
dynamic life of any given material is much shortened if the ma- 
terial is subjected to violent shock loads. Distance rods, foi ^in- 
stance, are stressed to double the static load, which in itself does 
not indicate the most serious factor, generally overlooked. 1" 
the first place the distance rods must be double weight, because 
the shock imparts double strain, but the life would be shortened 
even with twice as much material. 
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serious matter and a W,7 • 3 dlscusse d anew. It is a 

to be dealt 5£ ^LSt^^T* 0 ^ ttat wi » -er have 
ultimately be found to ° J ° r S ° me 0ther medium will 

alike. A perVrtlTaafefa'^r T* 1 * SmmeT and Win * r 

erties as Lw7 coolmgaedhm, would have prop- 

Si sssssr r r: 

(C) ^remSP^^-i-^on s 

S ?l rf 0n WOuId not take P'ace at any teZ^ ur e- 
h S* P ° int W ° U,d * that <<» Peatloof water'- 

0) The "bt'r n hr Uld ^ neUtra ' M reSp " tS to «cS?' 
tit^so Son- W ° Uld " 0t deteri ° rate in <™ 



solution is considered above 25 per cent of glycerine (by weight) 

founn* th.» ? ' hlngs considered. It has been 

without any f^^S^^^g 
solut™ wfll tud^ up> but ;t wi „ not g soIi ^ J b 

th™l " 0t diSrUpt tht Pipi0g - The " slush " ormat^oes 
through a gear pump with apparent ease, and that is probably Z 
most troublesome point in the circulation system 
If the system gets hot, it is water that boils off, and to replace 

a U7tV S 31 T 1" 10 "< d ° ne f ° r ' S3y ' After 
a time the solution looses all semblance of its original balance, 
and to start over again with a new so.ution, is the w^cour ^ 
f ^°° d A1C ° h01 aad Water-Wood alcohol 
the wood alcohol that boils off instead of the water. This is a 
misfortune, since wood alcohol answers every purpose in every 




10 



Fig. 1— Solutions of glycerine 

and water. 



Fig. 2— Solutions of wood alcohol 
and water. 



(j) The metals would not deteriorate in contact with the solu- 
tion ; 

(k) Non-inflammable or nearly so. 

pomtTa 3 "^," 8 , 311 the t C re ? uirements ' ""Pting that its boiling 
Th hll ! ° W i r th3n U OUght t0 be for th ' ^st results, 
tent., ♦ erma ' effi01ency of a motor wi » be when the jacket 
TZ T T \ lS somewhat abov * t^ boiling point of water; there 
is not therefore quite sufficient margin, and the water is boiled 
on too easily. 

mZ^l 18 I n ? n : inflammabIe . and that is more than can be said for 
boiling ■ . 18 m ' neral 0ils ' on the other hand - P° ssess the high 
no t il f° ' S ° mUCh t0 be desired ' and the oiI would therefore 
not waste away. J ust how efficient this oil would be for the pur- 
pose is a matter that has not been settled conclusively, although 

nil ,f !L bee " done along this Iine and the author is using 

on at the present time. 

th! n J!' e " lean * ime ft will be well to go over the whole matter 
tht T r° v S,We ' in the light of P resent knowledge, rather with 
Zi, n °P e °?„ benefi ttingr the many who come into the field with 
™ f first w >nter's experience as yet in the embryo. Of the 
moaia at present used, there is alcohol, glycerine and solutions 
of calcium chloride. Water is used with all of them, and in 

tl, ■!? Pr ° per t0 say - the m ore water used the better if the 

solution will not freeze. 

Solutions of Glycerine and Water—These solutions work 
the W kk ln * aIthough ''t is true that the glycerine does attack 
trn hi h ° Se joints ' bt,t not so ra P id 'y as to become over 
ouDlesome. The chart, Fig. 1, gives the freezing points for the 
verai mixtures of glycerine and water, and, as will be noted, no 



20 '0 0 10 

Fig. 3— Solutions of calcium chloride 
and water. 
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other way. True, there are impurities in some grades of wood 
alcohol that under certain circumstances can do damage Wto 
the low percentages used in cooling and at the temperatures that 
prevail it 1S not believed there is any danger from the use of this 
product in cooling work. 

Fig. 2 gives the freezing point of solutions of water and wood 
alcohol ,n which the alcohol is referred to in per cent, by weight 
The balance of the solution is pure water (hydrant), and it wi i 
be understood the mixture will have to be adjusted at frequ"n 
» ervak. The wood alcohol will soften the rubber hose joints 
rather slowly, so that it differs only in degrees from the glycerine 
in this respect. s ' " c 

Wood Alcohol and Glycerine in Water-Since either one 
of the mgred.ents added to water will lower the freezing point, it 
■s a fair inference that they combined will do the same thing, each 
■n its proportion to the water present-allowing that there is no 
chemical combinat.ons-they being merely intimate mechanical 
mixtures. Assummg that the wood alcohol is to be preferred 011 
some counts as less liable to choke up the constricted passage- 
ways, then it is well to consider the advisability of reducing The 
quantity of glycerine and substituting alcohol instead. It is very 
likely that by the use of both wood alcohol and glycerine the 
total quantity of water can be increased, and this is a step in the 
nght .direction on two counts, <>., (a) cost and (b) stability. 
• I !° P t r . CCnt ° f S 1 **"™ in the water, the freezing point 
is 20 Fahrenheit. This leaves 90 parts of water, to which add 
alcohol, in amount equal to the glycerine added, plus excess 
alcohol solution to make up for water in the same-say, 10 per 
cent— and the effect of the alcohol present will be to lower the 
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temperature 13M degrees Fahrenheit. The result will be a mix- 
ture, with a freezing point slightly below zero, with improvements 
in other ways besides. This solution then would consist of 10 
per cent glycerine and 11 per cent of wood alcohol, in which 10 
per cent water will be found. The balance to be water. 

This solution would still serve fairly if through lack of atten- 
tion all the alcohol were to escape. The glycerine, then, would 
be as a safety medium and might be of great advantage on that 
account. On the other hand, to be rid of over half the usual 
amount of glycerine used is a positive advantage. 

Solutions of Calcium Chloride and Water. — Of this ma- 
terial and its uses but little has been said, excepting that it should 
be chemically pure. Its performance in the cobling system of 
automobile motors has not been commented upon at any great 
length, and experience is wanted. Even if it is chemically pure, 
this is not to say there will be absolutely no electrolytic action. 
To what extent these salts will precipitate is a matter that should 
receive some consideration. The average "thermo-syphon" sys- 
tem is ripe for precipitation of the salts of metals suspended in 
water. The reason for this lies in the fact that the precipitation 
takes place at certain temperatures below the boiling point of 
water, and it is the thermo-syphon system that affords strata of 
water at several levels of temperature. In the thermo-syphon 
system the water is steaming where it contacts with the hottest 
zones around the combustion chamber, and the rather sluggish 
movement of water tends to support precipitation. 

The efficiency of the phenomenon called emissivity will be low, 
if the surfaces are coated with a crust of any kind, as salts of 
metals. Sodium chloride has not been proposed for the purpose, 
although it will lower the freezing point of water almost as well 
as calcium chloride. As a matter of fact, 15 per cent of sodium 
chloride (common salt) gives a temperature of freezing of 12.2 
degrees Fahrenheit, whereas the same percentage of calcium 
chloride affords a freezing temperature of 15 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Beyond this degree of concentration the calcium has the most 
marked effect, but it is positively a hazard to use a more con- 
centrated solution. 

Common salt is cheap; that is one thing in its favor. Electro- 
lytic action would follow its use, but this is true of all such 
(metallic) salts. It would not be possible to eliminate the action 
by using chemically pure salts, for in battery work the salts are 
chemically pure, the object being to eliminate other than desired 
electrolytic phenomena. 

Radiators are costly, delicate and composite in construction — 
that is to say, there are a plurality of metals in the makeup of 
radiators, hence electrolytic action would follow, due to the dif- 
ference of potential natural to different metals immersed in a 
saline bath. Fig. 3 shows the freezing point of calcium chloride, 
of the several degrees of concentration up to a saturated solu- 
tion. It must be remembered that the saturated solution is ascer- 
tained at 60 degrees Fahrenheit, and increasing the temperature 
increases the capacity of the water to hold in suspension the salts. 
Any approach to the saturation limit then is attended by danger 
of precipitation. On the other hand, the Ohmic resistance of 
solution is lowest at about half saturation. In the long run it is 
experience that counts, and it is still a question as to the extent 
to which saline solutions can be used with safety. No autoist 
cares to do the experimenting if his radiator is to be the "dog to 
try it on." There is no other point against saline solutions, espe- 
cially common salt. Cast iron undergoes a change in its structure 
when it is immersed in salt water. The castings seem to rot. 
The rot is to a great depth and is different from oxidation. 
Sea water has the same effect, and in sea water the salts are 
diverse, including sodium and calcium. 

From what has been said there would seem to be no solution 
so good as water, but unfortunately water will expand when it 
freezes, and it will freeze, on small provocation in a radiator. 
The efficiency of this device is a guarantee that the necessary heat 
exchange will take place, with a small difference in temperature 
below 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Oil as a Cooling Medium. — Of this liquid for purposes of 



cooling there are points in its favor that renders it even more 
efficient than water. In the first instance, oil has a higher boiling 
point — about double — than water, and as a result the oil will not 
waste away. 

The heat exchange takes place at a higher temperature, and the 
thermal efficiency of the motor will therefore be higher. The 
cooling system can be with less surface, hence lighter, and the 
work of the fan is of less importance. As a general proposition, 
oil will absorb heat in the ratio of 10 to 7, as compared with 
water, and too with half the drop in temperature, which is at a 
saving of cooler surface. Qn the other hand, the oil works at a 
higher heat level, which is the secret of the better heat exchange 
for a given radiator surface. 

Of course, very .soft solder for the joints of radiators might 
melt out were oil used, shcjuld the heat balance take place at a 
fairly high level of the temperature. Solder can be so soft as to 
melt in boiling water. TijuJS no radiator should be held together 
by solder with a low fusing temperature for, aside from the 
above consideration, the strength of the joint will be lower for 
the solder of the low fusing point. 

In a given radiator the temperature of the heat balance de- 
pends (a) upon the efficiency of the radiating surface, and (b) 
upon the extent of that surface. Radiators differ as much as 100 
per cent, as respects efficiency of the surface, and in cases in 
which water boils off alarmingly it is always a good possibility 
that the oil will work without giving trouble of any sort, if 
indeed the power of the motor is not actually increased. 

Air cooled motors are efficient in the use of fuel, because the 
heat abstracted through the cylinder walls is low, in comparison 
with the heat "sponged" off the surfaces by cooling water. The 
air cooled motors, on the other hand, have unequal temperature 
zones. Oil cooling stands as a happy medium in that the in- 
equalities are leveled, and the adjacent zones are of a common 
temperature — (a) lower than in air cooled motors, (b) at a 
higher heat level than in water cooled motors. 

With oil, the circulating pump should be of greater capacity 
than it is in some examples of pumps to be seen on cars. On the 
other hand, "leakage" with oil is lower than with water. The oil 
packs the pumps. One more point : The oil kills pump noise and 
profusely lubricates the pump, and, again, should there be a 
small jacket leak to the cylinder, it would not be of such great 
consequence, although a leak of any moment would cause excess 
pressure and "spouting" in the cooling system. 

The Quality of Oil to Use.— This is a matter that can only 
be put in abstract terms. Oil is subject to a great variety of 
substitutions, and reliance must be placed in the refiners. Any 
refiner who will study the conditions and fairly meet them will 
be justly rewarded. The oil should have properties as follows: 

(a) A constant mobility under the several conditions of tem- 

perature ; 

(b) The minimum body; 

(c) The highest possible specific heat; 

(d) The highest possible boiling point ; 

(e) The highest possible flash point ; 

( f ) No acid reaction whatsoever ; 

(g) Fair lubricating properties ; 

(h) A stable chemical state of equilibrium, under the condi- 

tions of service. 

(i) Absence of rosin or gum of any sort; 
(j) Free from jelly formation; 

(k) Low priced. 

Of the oils to be had it would seem as if a light, thin, pure 
mineral oil would be the most reliable, in most, if not all respects. 
Animal fats become rancid under certain conditions and acid in 
time. Vegetable oils are prone to the same tendencies. Fish oil 
would be worth trying, merely as an experiment. 

In any case the "overflow" pipe from the cooler should not lead 
to a point adjacent to lamps, or any other source of flame, for, 
should the oil reach its boiling point, the vapor would ignite 
readily and this is something to avoid. To be sure, oil is now 
used extensively in automobiles, and it does not add to the tire 
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hazard perceptibly when compared with gasoline which is han- 
dled with great safety. At all events, it will be well to stick to 
water rather than to take all the brands of oil that can be had 
upon paying the price. The "oil man" has oil to burn, but the 
man with an automobile can scarcely afford to add fuel to the 
flame. 

Some Basic Considerations. — A little further light on the 
question will tend to put oil before the mind's eye as a good 
future possibility. It was said oil will permit of the heat balance 
at a higher level than that possible with water. Taking this as a 
basis, it is to show that, for a given "wetted" surface of cooler, 
the heat exchange will increase because of the difference in tem- 
perature as follows : 

W = ^2 Ft A = Emissively in watts. 

W — emissively in watts ; 

F = increase in temperature in degrees Fahrenheit ; 
/ - ■ number of water cycles per minute ; 
A — area of wetted surface in square inches. 
If it is assumed that the loss to the cooler must equal about 50 
per cent of the value of the fuel, while the useful work equals 16 
per cent, then for a 16-horsepower motor the loss to jackets will 
be 50 horsepower. With water for cooling, the value of 

F = 100 degrees in round numbers, taking a hot summer's day 
for it and assuming that the temperature should remain stable at 
about 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Transposing the formula, we have: 
223W 223x37,300 

A = = n =13937 

F t 100x60 
W = 50x746 — 37,300. rt 

t = number of times heat is spon^pd off by water, per minute : 
say 60. 

The area of a cooler with oil, if the temperature of exchange 



would be 200 degrees above the surrounding instead of ioo, as 
with water, would be : 

223W 223x37,300 

A = = 693.1 

F t 200x60 

In other words one-half the surface, if double the temperature, 
is taken. These relations are independent of the efficiency of the 
surface ; any surface that would do for water, and perform in a 
fitting manner, would be reduced one-half were the working 
difference in temperature doubled. 

There is a common notion that motors have to work at low 
temperatures. This notion is fitted to the wrong detail. It is 
the water that has to be kept from boiling. The limit, excluding 
water, is preignition. The weight efficiency of a motor will fall 
off if the heat is beyond a certain point, but this same efficiency 
is not as high, with water, as it would be with some cooling 
medium that would not abstract so much of the fuel value from 
the cylinder walls. As a matter of fact, there is a fallacy in the 
formula due to this influence, but, in the absence of data, it is 
better to abandon the fallacy, since the error is on the safe side. 

If preignition sets in it is a sign of excess compression, low 
speed, or light flywheel. These matters can be corrected. If oil 
will equalize the temperature adequately, and accomplish the 
task at a higher thermal level, provided the weight efficiency will 
approach the maximum in the process, the adoption of oil will 
be as one of the distinct advances in automobile work. In the 
meantime the inexperienced autoist will be wise to look as high 
as the universal joint in his neck will allow, provided he keeps 
his feet on the ground. A man that cannot afford to ruin an 
automobile will do well to let oil experiments come down the 
line, to be adopted by the makers of automobiles first, or to be 
worked out by auto enthusiasts who can afford to take the risk. 
There are many pitfalls to be encountered, mainly because oil 
(the name) covers a multitude of sins. 



THE ABSTRACT ABILITY OF KEYS FOR SHAFTS 



I ET, 

1_» D = diameter of a shaft in inches ; 
B = breadth of key in inches; 
1 = length of key in inches; 
T = twisting moment in inch-pounds; 
Si = working stress of shaft in pounds ; 
S, = working stress of key in pounds per square inch. 
irD'S, 

Then, T= — 

16 

EXAMPLE: 

0 = 1.25; B = *s; L — 2; 
S, = 16,000 ; Si - 16,000. 
3.1416 X 1-95 x 16,000 



Let, 



Then, 



T = - 



16 



6130 



If the key is from the axis a distance equal to 



Then T = BLS, Y. 



That the strength of the key should equal that of the shaft is 
assured, hence: 

jtZJ'S, BLS,D 



and, 

Therefore : 



16 _ 2 
rD'S, = 8BLSi. 



&BS, 

Exploiting the example further we have: 

r=BLS,y = .25X2X i6,oooX^- =5000. 



Thus showing that the shaft is stronger than the key in the 
ratio of 6,130 to 5,000. This would not indicate harmony. 
It was said: 

ttD'S, 3.1416 X 1.25* X 16,000 
T — = 1 = 2.410 

8BS, 8 X .25 X 16,000 
Thus, we find the key should be nearly 2.5 inches long, to be 
equal in strength to the shaft, but, should it be impossible to 
lengthen the key, as in a gear case, for instance, in which no 
more than 2 inches can be allowed, then the remedy lies in a 
compromise, if a reduction in the value of T can be considered. 
The compromise would come by way of increasing the breadth of 
the key. 

If a compromise is not permissible, the diameter of the shaft 
must be increased enough to swell the value of T adequately. 

If the key and the shaft are not of equally good materials, the 
values taken for Si and S 5 must reflect the difference. If the 
hub that is keyed on is of different material, again, an allowance 
must be accordingly made. 

If two keys are fitted (usually at 90 deg.), it is best to assume 
that only one of them will have to do the entire work; it is not 
easily possible in practice to fit two keys alike. The key that 
fits the best must do all the work, until it deforms enough to 
allow the other key to go to work. If the "scab" (second) key 
is not a fair fit there is no safety in having it there. Anyway, the 
shaft is weakened and harmony cannot reside in a two-key job. 

In automobile work, hubs are invariably so short as to require 
close figuring when keys are considered. It is not uncommon to 
find lost motion in timing gears, due to short keys on small- 
diameter shafts. Even flywheels are with lost motion betimes, 
and when this is noticed it is high time to look for a repair shop. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



HOW TO CALCULATE DIMENSIONS OF GEARS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,638.] — I should appreciate very much if your correspondence 
department could give me information of any simple rule or 
formula which you have for figuring the size of cams and re- 
quired diameter of timer gears and half timer gears; also commu- 
tators and timer gears for four-cylinder four-cycle motors. What 
horsepower should a motor of four-cylinders four-cycles 1*4 by 1& 
develop? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

There is no simple rule that you will be able to use to give 
you a constant gas velocity through the influence due to chang- 
ing the contour of cams. Most internal combustion motors dis- 
regard the question of a constant gas velocity. The lift of the 
valves should be about 8 millimeters (25.4 millimeters equal one 
inch) ; having fixed upon the lifts of the valves, you have estab- 
lished the maximum eccentricity of the cams. You have not 
established the interval of time the valves should stay open. 
This phase of the question could not be discussed sufficiently in 
limited space, but fortunately The Automobile (issued Nov. 5, 
1908, page 639) discussed this matter at great length. 

How to calculate the dimensions of gears for the half-time 
shaft is very completely dealt with in the catalogues of the 
Brown & Sharp Co., Providence, R. I. It will be impossible 
to do the subject the same justice in the space here afforded. 
In relation to the power that you might expect from a four- 
cylinder motor, ijij times inches, bore and stroke, respec- 
tively, it is only possible to give an arithmetical value which 
according to the AJLA.M. would be as follows : 

H.P. = I 25 ' X4 = 2.5 nearly 
2.5 

This is on the assumption that the piston speed will be 1,000 
feet per minute. Since your stroke is iyi inches the crankshaft 
speed for 1,000 feet per minute piston speed, would have to 
be 4,000 revolutions per minute; this is higher than anything 
any one has yet had the pleasure of witnessing. Should the 
crankshaft speed have to be lowered to, say, 3,000 revolutions 
per minute, the power would then be about three-fourths of 
that given in the formula, with a better chance of actually real- 
izing the same because the gas velocity would be more nearly 
in accord with accomplished facts. 



SPLIT PORCELAIN TUBES IN SPARK PLUGS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,639.] — I recently changed my spark coil on an old model car, 
substituting a modern high-priced coll instead. I expected to be 
out of all ignition troubles as a result, but find that the porcelain 
tubes on the spark plugs fall rather too frequently. Could you 
tell me why? p. h. D. 

New York. 

The time was when this difficulty could be traced to inferior 
porcelain or to the means of "taking up." In other words, 
the porcelain tubes were pinched and cracked as consequences. 
On other occasions the defect was due to unequal expansion, 
and between the several causes, some one of which seemed 
to be present rather too frequently, autoists were ever wont to 
complain, and justly, since the tubes are fragile enough at best, 
without resorting to unequal pressure due to an ill fit. The main 
point, however, is to call attention to a new trouble due to 
the higher efficiency of spark coils as they may now be had. 
In the first place, the old sources of trouble are almost, if not 
quite, eliminated, and the new one will be avoided under proper 
conditions. 

Modern spark coils will spark across a considerable gap, 
but as the gap increases, so does the strain on the porcelain 
tubes. This "electrostatic" strain will become enough to disrupt 
the tubes in some cases, if the electrodes are spread apart as 
much as they may be ere the spark dies out Care should 
be exercised not to go the limit in this respect 



SPELTER IS USED FOR BRAZING CAST IRON. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,640.] — Can you give me through "Letters Interesting and In- 
structive," the formula for the compound used In the brazing of 
cast iron. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Bostonia, Cal. 

In the regular brazing process, which can be used to braze 
cast iron, "spelter" is employed. 



TWO AND THREE-PORT MOTORS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,641.] — Please explain the principles and construction of the 
"three-port" motor. Q. P. AMES. 

Brooklyn, N. T. 

In the two-port motor, as illustrated in Figure 1, the func- 
tions are as follows: 





Fig. 1 — Two-port motor. 



Fig. 2— Three-port motor. 



The first stroke of the piston produces a vacuum in the crank- 
case and the mixture rushes in (as a consequence) through the 
check valve in the motor case. The second stroke compresses 
the mixture, and when the communicating port is uncovered the 
mixture surges into the cylinder. The next (third) stroke com- 
presses the mixture entrapped in the cylinder, since the ports 
are then covered by the piston, and at the proper instant the 
mixture is ignited. 

From this point on it is a normal repetition of functions, and 
once the motor gets under way it two cycles. The three-port 
example differs in that the mixture is taken in through a third 
port uncovered by the piston instead of through a check valve 
in the case, and the details in practice change accordingly. The 
drawings show the difference so clearly as to demand no further 
discussion. 



THE UTILITY OF THE OFFSET CRANKSHAFT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,642.]— In talking to automobile salesmen the descriptions or 
their products more frequently than not Include a reference to 
offset crankshaft. Can you briefly state the advantages derived? 
New York. M - B - 

The practice of offsetting the crankshaft in automobile motors 
is rapidly gaining converts, and there are numerous examples 
of offsetting to be seen at the present time. In this scheme, 
it will be remembered, the crankshaft is not set in the plane of 
the middle of the cylinders. In other words, the crankshaft a 
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backfire when the mixture Is it»t H.h< t 

from Duluth has faith sufficient to », hope > hat « <•» Mend 
he will also report through you^ ^Si. . * here """"toa 
success lie has. 7 » ^2" columns what measure of 

Owatonna, Minn. MINNESOTA SUBSCRIBER. 



THE TREND IN MODERN SPRING PRACTICES 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: MCAtriCES. 

[1,643.] — I am curious to know whv It 1. th.. ■ 

so prevalent in some cars and In«,»f J 8prin8 troubl es are 

be always a quesHon o™ the Zm * ?* mt ta 0thers - " 
seen spring br^C repeatX w"h °v .S?^ b6CaU8e 1 have 

beyond the spring perch, so that the clamps when tney are 
p ed .nto t.ght rdation do not straighten out the plates It 

« thereT K "* * ' a,her P " d 0 " Wh '' Ch t0 -P«U 
S ere 2 n? tend 6 ^ ° f friCti ° n beCOmes th * °* ^ther. 
is also th „ t enc,es 35 a "mote. There 

s also the quest.on of the camber given to the respective 

houTd ant " th , e p,ates are a " of * e same iCS 

should all be curved to. the same radius, for then the extreme 
•n camber mc.dental to the service they are placed To perform 
MORE FOR THE MAN FROM DULUTH 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

^nny'XaZVfr™" 0 :^ 01 - W1U 8ay that 1 "elieve 
on the hU"pe\d 2 he TTT"? kn ° Ck ' When ■«•■<"»« hills 
and needfto be tlLht P n.a 4 '""l 0 " rod ' " hav,n * ' arre » *><"* 
and, after quite a lot of ,o^'. * he 8ame troub,e "J™"' 

Aurora" Mo * ar ° Und ' 1 ,0Cated B <>X 826. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- 

frlend 5 rrrm n Dumth l\LZ J**^ 27 ' SSUe ' 1 notl <» thmt a 
high gear ?TnJl ,1 M B trOUble when pullln 8 UP grade on 
causef oy what , s caHed ^ hlS trouble '» backfire 

separate all battery .ear.* la elect ; lclty - *<" a remedy, first 
same with wood or J™. *? " y 1 "' nch spaoe ' """enlng 

not remedy the trouMe "Z^"*'"* fasten «™: ™* « this does 
»Park coil case £?" b f tr r< nt f changing the unit colls in the 
In short it someZi k 0,8 ' atter ' S a " that ,s "ecessary. 

become ■•shorted"' b y This .ST" th6 ^ " spa '* ««•■ 

noneo by this static or latent electricity and cause a 



"HUMBLE CHAUFFEUR" ANSWERS "SOREHEAD" 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- o^^ntAO. 
"Gracious Patron of Chauffeurs:' ' " 

from the wheel and lifts me ou? o? th ... 0 loosens my hand 
heights of serene beaSude, Hence r ' 8ht " eat *° *«* 

Where t h e motors cease from throbbing 
Ana employers are the best- 
Where the carbureters clog not 
And the chauffeurs are at rest; 
Where the restless, reckless road-kings 
Are meek and reverent, 
And Indulge not in expletives 
Nor to their spleen give vent-' 
Where there is no cushion greasing, 
And the lamps do never break 
Where the License Is legitimate 
Without a poker stake; 
Where the 'Chosen- really care for 
And operate the car, 
Politely waive their salary 
To spare Sorehead a Jar; 
Where there are no paper collars, 
Where there Is no 'Forty per,' 
Where the garage smells Uke roses, 
Mingled with sweet scented myrrh- 
Where the Inner tube is cherished ' 
And there is no 'soda-hop,'— 
All are college cultured chauffeurs 
And employers are tip-top,— 
The chosen all are linguists 
Of profound ability. 
They bow and scrape and palaver 
With killing courtesy; 
Where owners have no "hell-sticks' 
To grudge to 'firemen,' 
Where evil looking goblins 
Ne'er stupid seem again; 
Where the gasoline fraternity 
Ne'er bump into a dray, 
Nor wreck a nervous system 
Nor honk along the way. 
No prison stripes are prayed for 
By pious Sorehead Jays 
Who pen-paint with a master hand 
The chauffeurs' beastly ways 

1 ^XousTyioTgt 'pis vz^£v x ;«r° w,th a *«• 

hesitate to suggest possftl ^ wayT a„7means^ bU ' m ° de8t,y 
their morals and manners be Juse I am your lmprovement ln 

" Ster " n8 ' IIK "HUMBLE CHAUFFEUR." 
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AMERICAN. 

Shows and Meetings. 
Dee.31.Ja„.7.._New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 

M U B tL AU r. t0m0 . b " e Sh0W ' condu <*«a "y the American 
MM « :ar . t Mf """«t«rers' Association, with Ex- 
h bit. by the Importer.' Automobile Salon, Inc., 

Jan. 6 _n/w %l V V AV General Mana S e| -. 29 We.t 42d St 

A u r on T°M, a *-j™«* Annual Meeting Society of 

™ £ EDgln V"- (WU1 adjoura unt " Jan- 
Jin 16.2a 19 after °P enl »g session.) 

~ New York City, Madl.cn Square Garden, Ninth 

Annua. National Show of the As.oclatlon of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturer... M. L. Downs 
F «». i-13 penury, 7 West 42tf 8t New Yor|< c ow "»' 

"p^hT. 00 "" 1 "" and F,r8t Regiment Armory, 
Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
soclatlon of Automobile Manufacturers. S. A. 
Feb. 15-20 =1 t " ana B e r, 7 East 42d St., New York. 

• »„• ^ ula - , Mo - Annual Show, St Louis Dealers 

p eb 15.20 V! Manufacturing Association. 

-Detroit, Wayne Pavilion, Automobile Show 



Mar ' 6-13 —Boston, Mechanics' Bulldlno s.«-n»i, * 

Quaker City Motor Club. Un ° f 0,6 

FOREIGN. 
Shows. 

Nov.28-Dec. 13.-P.rl., Eleventh Annual Salon de l-Automobll. 

zrxxz rr ob,,e c,ub « ^» 

Dec 22 29 f" 1 * E| eventh Annual Salon de l-Automobll. 

(Commercial Vehicles, etc.) ««™nooiw. 

Jan - 1 '- 26 S 5T ° r8anl2e ' 1 »y Be!gian Chamber 
Syndicate, Palais de Clnquantenalre. 
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Assembled Bearing Complete. 



NEW DEPARTURE TWO-IN-ONE BALL-BEARING. 

There are few places on the automobile where improvement 
has not been brought about by the substitution of an ami-friction 
type of bearing for the plain types formerly employed, but 
there are likewise few places on a car where the problem has not 

been complicated to 
greater or less extent 
by the fact that both 
thrust as well as radial 
loads have had to be 
carried. The front 
wheel hubs, for instance, 
where the thrust load 
not only frequently 
equals the radial pres- 
sure on the bearing, 
but sometimes exceeds 
it. The bevel gear drive, 
differential, and gear- 
set also afford instances 
where the requirements 
call for a bearing 
capable of sustaining a thrust load that is often practically the 
equivalent of its radial carrying capacity. The New Departure 
Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn., has been devoting its 
efforts to the development of a ball-bearing that would be 
capable of not only sus- 
taining equal thrust and ra- 
dial loads, but which would 
be capable of bearing greater 
loads for its size, and the re- 
sult has taken the form of 
the New Departure "two- 
in-one" annular ball-bearing, 
which first made its appear- 
ance on the market early 
in the year. 

While especially adapted 
to automobile use, owing to 
its dual ability as expressed 
by its title, it has also been 

designed for general use » „ , 

j i . . . , Sectional View of Bearing, 

and has already found nu- 

merous applications in special machinery and for power trans- 
mission. Its value in automobile work would arise from its 
ability to withstand radial or thrust loads, or any com- 
bination of the two, with the use of but a single bear- 
ing with its attendant simplicity of mounting. In order to 

bring about this result, 
two rows of balls are 
employed in staggered 
relation to one another, 
and the ball races are so 
arranged that the line of 
pressure is either at an 
angle of 45 degrees or 
60 degrees with the hori- 
zontal, when the axis of 
rotation of the bearing 
is in a horizontal plane. 
The makers claim this 
has been accomplished 
without departing from 
that simplicity which 
characterizes the usual 
type, and that is evident 
from the fact that ex- 
clusive of the balls there 
are but five parts to the 
The Various Separate Parts. complete bearing, and 





when the latter is assembled these are permanently combined, 
making the bearing self-contained. 

These parts, in the order of their assembly from the shaft out- 
ward, are the cone, the separator, the two cups and the shell, 
the order in which they are named being illustrated by the cut 
showing the dismounted bearing, while their relative positions 
are shown in the cross-sectional view of the bearing. From 
this it will be evident that the line of pressure of the cone, 
cups, and balls makes an angle of 45 degrees with the horizontal, 
something which is equally true of both rows of balls, this feat- 
ure adapting the bearing to withstand a load from any angle, 
while the additional row of balls is said to increase its capacity 
one and one-half times. Two semi-circular races are turned 
in the cone to receive the balls, while the sheet steel separator is 
so stamped that the ball retaining notches are staggered with 
reference to each other. These openings are made slightly larger 
than the ball diameter/ so that the contact between the ball and 
separator is said to be a point contact at one end of the axis 
of rotation, while the weight by separator is carried on the balls 
at the top of the bearing. By maintaining the relative positions 
of the balls at all times, cross friction is claimed to be entirely 
eliminated, while the friction introduced by the use of the sepa- 
rator is practically a negligible quantity. One of the most 
radical departures in the construction of this bearing is its per- 
manent assembly, sufficient metal being provided in the shell to 
permit of drawing the latter tightly over the cups; this, the 
makers claim, absolutely maintains the relationship of every 
part of the bearing. And they are so perfectly confident of the 
status of every bearing that leaves their works that this is an ad- 
vantage in many ways. A large range of sizes is now being 
manufactured, for which standard dimensions of bore and out- 
side diameter have been adopted. 



LICENSED STATUS OF THE E-H-F SETTLED. 

Ever since the formation of the Everitt-Metzger-Flanders 
Company, of Detroit, there has been more or less confusion re- 
garding the status of the Northern Motor Car Company, as well 
as of the relation of the new company to the licensed associa- 
tion. The Northern Manufacturing Company joined the A. L. 
A. M., April, 1903, later changing its title by amendment to its 
charter to that given above, and this corporation sought permis- 
sion to assign its license under the Selden patent, which carries 
with it membership in the Licensed Association, to the new 
E-M-F Company. This permission has just been granted, and 
the transfer includes all the business of the Northern company. 
While this winds up the existence of the latter as a factor in 
the automobile industry, former purchasers of Northern cars 
will be cared for by the new company. 

When seen at the Association headquarters, Mr. Metzger said 
that the formal transfer of the property had been completed, 
and the work of organizing the factory forces of the new com- 
pany was so well advanced that he felt confident the 10,000 cars 
the company had planned for would be completed in time for 
delivery during the coming season. 

The officers of the E-M-F Company are: President, Byron 
Everitt ; general manager, Walter E. Flanders ; treasurer, Charles 
Palms ; secretary and general sales manager, William E. Metzger. 



SHAWHUT PLANT SUCCUMBS TO FLAMES. 

Boston, Nov. 13.— The plant of the Shawmut Motor Company 
in the suburban town of Stoneham was destroyed by a fire which 
started in the factory building early this morning. It was dis- 
covered by the night watchman, but so rapidly did the flames 
spread over the oil-soaked floors that the combined efforts of the 
local fire department and companies from the surrounding places 
of Winchester, Wakefield, Melrose, and Woburn, could not stop 
its headway, and besides burning the Shawmut plant it con- 
sumed three tenement houses and narrowly missed a church. 
In the factory were ten finished cars and others in process. 
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'TPHE 1909 undertaking of the Cadillac Company of Detroit, 
1 Mich., will prove of especial interest to the many Cadillac 
adherents, and undoubtedly will swell that pronounced conting- 
ent as well. The Cadillac company, in view of its great expe- 
rience, consistent practices, and sane policies, is well qualified 
to meet the demands of 1909. The Cadillac "30" is a commodi- 
ous touring car of conventional design, seating five passengers 
with ample room, has a wide side entrance, rich upholstery, and 
a display of taste in the finish. Easy riding is due to adequate 
springs and a harmonious relation of power and weight, and 
the distribution of the same. The road performance will be 
that due to a 106-inch wheelbase, standard tread, 32-inch wheels, 
with 354-inch pneumatic tires and adequate power. 

Some Features of the Motor. — Rated by the company at 
30-horsepower, with cylinders 4-inch bore and a stroke of 4}4 
inches; cylinders and pistons of fine gray cast-iron from the 
Cadillac foundry. The water jackets are of copper, securely 
placed, and the valve details are usual to the Cadillac products. 
The crankshaft of chrome (alloy) steel is supported on five 
good adjustable bearings, is balanced, and runs in true cen- 
ters. This same crankshaft is so nicely designed and fashioned 
as to enormously enhance the value of the motor in question. 

The connecting rods are 
of die forged special steel, 
nicely shaped, and balanced 
with pistons to afford a 
true kinetic balance of the 
reciprocating parts insofar 
as such a condition is pos- 
sible. The crankshaft is 
offset to relieve the pistons 
of undue pressure, and the 
valves (inlet and exhaust 
on one side) are inter- 
changeable, of liberal size, 
and the valve gear (tap- 
pets, etc.) are up to the 
usual Cadillac standard, in- 
cluding hardened steel cams. 
The crankcase of aluminum 
is of rigid construction, due 
to the scientific design, 
with walls thick enough to 
ibort noise. The half-time 
fears are of ample propor- 
ion, and are noiseless, 
face they are set to run on 
he pitch line, and are pro- 
usely lubricated. 

Motor Accessories. — 




• The Motor of the 1909 Cadillac "Thirty. 



The water circulation is vigorous, due to the working of a gear 
pump. The cooler is of liberal size, attractive appearance, and 
is made of vertical copper tubes, passing through closely pitched 
horizontal copper plates. The fan is of liberal size, and placed 
just back of the radiator, under the hood. 

Fuel System. — Includes a Cadillac float feed carbureter of 
well and favorably known characteristics, healthy piping and a 
commodious copper gasoline tank. The lubrication system on 
the Cadillac "30" is especially noteworthy. It is a continuation 
of the well-known Cadillac system, including a double-acting 
force pump and an oil pan in the crankcase, with an oil reser- 
voir alongside the motor. The oil from the reservoir is pumped 
through the "sights" to the places demanding lubrication, which 
includes maintaining the level in the motor case oil pan, from 
which the distribution is by "splash" of an improved form. 

Ignition System. — The magneto system comes as an extra 
and the regular system is by jump spark, storage battery, and 
auxiliary dry cells. The quadruple coil is located on the dash, 
and is appropriately finished. The muffler is rather more am- 
bitious than custom dictates, in that it not only serves to subdue 
the noise, but it is provided with a cut-out that serves as a 
"safety" as well. Moreover, the exhaust may be directed to a 

whistle and a footwarmer 
at the will of the autoist. 

Transmission Gear Set. 
— The primary transmis- 
sion is by means of a clutch 
of suitable design, thence 
through the main shaft to a 
selectivetypegearset. Three 
speeds and reverse are pro- 
vided, and the gears, shafts 
and high duty parts are of 
right design, using chrome 
nickel steel. The gears, etc., 
are heat treated, and the ac- 
curacy of finish assures du- 
plication of parts. The 
shafts and spindles rotate 
on annular type ball bear- 
ings, and the work as a 
whole shows the earmarks 
of quality. The sliding is 
through a nicely designed 
side lever, on the right, 
while a foot pedal operates 
the clutch. 

Pertinent Chassis Fea- 
tures. — Channel section 
side frames and laterals of 
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the same material are secured in a neat and substantial man- 
ner. The frames are of the "drop" type, with an eye to 
ground clearance; the offset is to 30 inches in front from 33 
inches at the back. 

Spring Suspension. — This is of the platform type at the rear 
and half elliptical fronts. Ball joint shackles are used; spring 
perches are rigid, but the rear 
perches are free to oscillate, hence 
the springs are free to perform 
their functions. The live rear 
axle housing is of cold drawn 
seamless steel, with a good 
ground clearance under the dif- 
ferential. Annular ball and 
Hyatt roller bearings are used, 
and the wheels are pressed into 
tapers at ends of the shafts. 
From the transmission gear set 
to the rear axle the propeller 
shaft is provided with universal 
joints in oil tight housings, and 
rolls on annular type ball bear- 
ings. The front axle is also a 
seamless cold drawn tube with 
drop forged steel sockets elec- 
trically welded to place. The 
wheels, artillery type, are of se- 
lected second growth hickory of 
appropriate design, with sub- 
stantial steel hubs, front and 
rear, accommodating 32 x y/i- 
inch tires. The front wheels 
rotate on two-point ball bear- 
ings, with ^-inch balls inside 
and 9/16-inch balls outside. The 
cones are tool steel. 

Braking System. — Two pairs 
of powerful double acting 
bands engage on drums attached 
to the respective rear wheels. 
The brakes are compensating, 
of good diameter and wide face. 
One set is internal expanding 
while the other is external con- 
stricting. The facings are cam- 
el's hair fabric The control 
of the brakes is by means of a 
foot lever for the service brakes, 
working the constricting bands, 
while the emergency brakes are 
of the expanding order, also by 
a foot lever. Means are pro- 
vided for take-ups and adjust- 
ment at all points. 

Steering System and Con- 
trol. — The mechanism is of 
the worm and worm gear type, 
fitted with two ball thrust bear- 
ings, and with especial care not 
only to eliminate lost motion 
but to keep it out. The linkages are of strong design, good ap- 
pearance, and with ample bearing surfaces. The spark and 
throttle levers are conveniently situated upon the steering post. 

Some Pronounced Cadillac Tendencies.— Particular atten- 
tion is called to the facilities afforded in the Cadillac establish- 
ment for turning out accurate parts, thus assuring ease of 
replacement in due course of time. The cursory examination 
of an automobile might lead to the conclusion on the part of the 
uninitiated that a replacement is a perfectly simple matter in 
relation to which there should be no trouble at all. They over- 




The Cadillac's Neatly 



look the fact that there are from 800 to 1,000 different kinds of 
pieces in a well designed car, and possibly 50 per cent, more of 
such units involved in an inferior design. There is no way 
under the sun by which a car can be assembled without using 
a sledge hammer, a file, and "cuss" words, unless the interre- 
lating members are ground to a finish within limits of "toler- 
ance" well below a thousandth 
of an inch. 

A visit to the Cadillac plant 
will disclose complete sets of 
the finest instruments of preci- 
sion and a testing equipment 
sufficiently commodious to en- 
able them to make a running test 
on every automobile shipped, 
even in the hurry season, when 
the pressure for deliveries is 
most felt The Cadillac Com- 
pany makes no secret of their 
splendid facilities along these 
lines, nor are the conditions 
enumerated merely new to them, 
hence a novelty to be heralded 
from the housetops. As pio- 
neers in automobile work, with 
a considerable previous practice 
along lines involving the manu- 
facture of machinery, they were 
in a position to realize the neces- 
sity for check methods in the 
shop, and means for arriving at 
the true state of affairs with- 
out waiting for disagreeable re- 
turns from their patrons. 

Fortunately a large number of 
automobiles cannot be built in a 
haphazard way, if they are in- 
tended to run for any length of 
time at all without hesitating at 
the brow of every hill. The 
haphazard method of doing 
things does not of course in- 
volve quality. 

There is one other point made 
by the Cadillac Company that 
should be of interest to their 
patrons, i.e. the shop system was 
especially devised with the idea 
of accomplishing the respective 
tasks within a pre-scheduled 
time. It was not the purpose to 
try to do things within less time 
than they naturally would take, 
for that would end in a slight 
to quality, but it was with the 
intention of arranging the start 
at the propitious moment De- 
liveries may therefore be ex- 
pected with a precision not to 
be outdone. 

Standard Finish of All Styles.— The standard color is royal 
blue, including body, hood, frame, axles and wheels, with lig!" 
blue striping. The fenders and radiator are baked black enamel 
The dash is highly finished mahogany with brass edges. The 
door strip and hood sills are also mahogany. The seats are lux- 
uriously upholstered in full hides of hand buffed black leather, 
tufted over deep coil springs and fine quality genuine curled 
hair. The car will be made in three styles, touring car, roadster, 
and demi-tonneau. Price is $1400, f.o.b. Detroit, including three 
oil lamps and horn. 
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Headquarter, of the Taxlmotor Company, of Bo.ton, In the Motor I 




Mart, Park Square, and Ita Equipment of Thomaa Taxloabs. 

HUB UNEXPECTEDLY IS CAPTURED BY THE SWIFT TAXICAB 



DOSTON, Nov. i6.-"But Boston is so very different. You 

New vZl C °Zl" e * r itH ° ther Cities ' and Particularly with 
Z » 7 WOuId 80 down there wouldn't take with us 

at all, and people don't want taxicabs." So said the many wise- 
B H * th °"8 ht the y knew what the staid population of 
7,™ w ' s hankering after in the shape of urban transporta- 
tion, and they would have none of the new innovation. Mind 
you these were the men who had been making a living out of 
Bostons ; needs for going to the theater, shopping, and the hun- 
dred and one other uses to which the cruising hack is put for 
time out of mind, but they could not see the taxicab at all. And 
that was only last July. 

What has happened to their theories and their cocksure opin- 
ons about what the population of the country's center of culture 
n the few months intervening may best be illustrated by the 
pnotograph recently taken of the morning line-up for inspection 
at the headquarters of the Taximotor Company, which has ex- 
tensive offices and shops on the Church street side of the Motor 
™art. It shows no less than 40 of the handy little Thomas 
taxis, comprising the entire fleet attached to the Boston concern 
at present, but the number will not long remain at this figure 
« Manager W. P. Barnhart's appeals to the Buffalo factory 
tor more have any effect, for by "more" Mr. Barnhart means 20 
additional cabs, or an increase of 30 per cent, at a lick. 

Uld-time livery stable keepers may have thought that Boston's 
population did not want to thrust the equine and his two-wheeled 
Jl« ° U , t ° f the ' r affections 'n the unfeeling manner that has 
actually taken place, but the developments of the past quarter tell 
a very different tale indeed. And it is not the result of any 
cnange of heart on the part of these self-constituted authorities, 
out is due wholly to the push and hustle of the E. R Thomas 
company ,„ showing the old-timers that the open season for 
competition between gasoline and horseflesh was on in earnest 
ana that the people of Boston wanted taxicabs just as much as 
wh fcj r ' derS 0f 0ther Ame ™can cities, whether the men 
wno had collections of worn-out two-wheelers and "chemical" 
tour-legged motors that they were averse to relegating to the 
scrap heap and the farm, willed it or not. Persuasion and com- 



mon sense business arguments availing nothing, the Thomas 
company gathered its forces and lit on the cab business of "h 
Hub. It organized the Taximotor Company, which was duly 
ncorporated with W P. Barnhart as manager, and A. Z. Mitch 
ell, of the Thomas home office, as treasurer and secretary and 
opened up shop in the Motor Mart with a few cabs 

The start was actually made on July 18 last when 20 of the 
Thomas cabs first reached there and were put in service, so 
that Bostons appreciation of the improvement they represent 
over former methods of transportation may be readily gauged 
by their mcrease in the interim. But it has not been all plain 
sailing by any means-quite the contrary, in fact; so that much 
of the result accomplished in that very short space of time must 
be credited to the energy with which the problem has been 
attacked right from the start. As an example of the uphill 
nature of the task, the innovators found confronting them may 
be mentioned the obstructive tactics of the police, the commis- 
sioners being very much averse to granting licenses to the drivers 
at all at first, on the highly enlightened ground that the presence 
of these vehicles on the streets would have a tendency to obstruct 
traffic in the crowded portions of the city. And this from the 
omniscient center of thought! The italics are the writer's but 
they fail to equal the occasion. Naturally, established interests 
m the same field did not hesitate to add the weight of their 
influence in retarding as much as possible the introduction of 
the motor-driven cab, but it was a foregone conclusion right 
from the very outset that the Bostonese were quite as much in a 
hurry to get there with increased comfort at the same expense 
for traveling as were the inhabitants of some less enlightened 
centers of population that might be mentioned. 

But despite drawbacks of every nature, opposition, police 
discrimination, impossibly green drivers and the hundred and 
one kinks that have to be straightened out in the course of 
establishing any new innovation firmly on its feet the taxicab 
has taken the Hub bodily. This is shown by the fact that the 
cars of the Thomas fleet make an average of $20 a day, and 
business is so good that many more could be put into service 
at the same remunerative rate. 
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INTERESTING KINKS IN FRANKLIN CONSTRUCTION 



By CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 



SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 16.— Whether it be due to the fact that 
the average publicity man is not mechanically inclined, or, on 
the other hand, has more than enough to do with his own par- 
ticular worries, certain it is that he seldom gets beneath the 
surface in sending out information regarding the cars his com- 
pany is making. He tells the specifications of new models in 
stereotyped form, and expatiates on the improvements made in 
comparison with the particular form of design or construction 
that previously characterized the car, but he rarely tells what 
the car is made of, or how it is made, except by the trite phrases 
"Of the very best materials," and "By the highest skilled labor," 
which have accordingly come to mean about as much as the 
"Havana" cigar, and other incidents of daily life, the truth of 
which goes unquestioned merely through long asserted repetition. 

Much to Be Seen in the Franklin Factory. 

Thus it is that a tour of inspection through one of the 
large factories devoted to the manufacture of automobiles is a 
matter of considerable interest, and the home of the Franklin 
cars at Syracuse, owing to the numerous features which distin- 
guish them, offers more than the usual reward as a compensa- 
tion for the time spent There are several matters of prime 
importance in the construction of any car that might well be 
made more of in publicity announcements, such as the thorough 
testing out to which the entire transmission of the Franklin 
cars — the gear-set, propeller shaft and rear-axle driving unit — 
are subjected to in connection with a hydraulic brake, before 
being mounted on the chassis, but it is naturally the little things 
that strike the initiated eye more forcibly. 

One of these is the practice adopted by Designer Wilkinson of 
shrinking a steel band on the periphery of the flywheel, thus 
enabling a light wheel of large diameter to be employed with 
perfect safety in connection with a high-speed motor. This in 
itself is a very small thing, but it forms a striking illustration 
of the painstaking attention to detail that is manifest in every 
part, beside being an indication of the fact that expense is not 
spared to attain lightness. 

Probably nothing strikes the experienced visitor quite as 
strongly as the multitude of operations necessary to the com- 
pletion of the Franklin wood frame, when compared with the 
small amount of handling that the now practically universal 
pressed steel frame calls for before it becomes a component 
part of the car. And, unlike the latter, this handling begins long 
before the raw material reaches the factory at all, for in order 
to be absolutely certain of its supplies the Franklin Company 
buys the timber standing and seasons the ash strips at its own 
plant. Ash has been selected as the most suitable material, not 
alone owing to its strength and lightness, but likewise for its 
great resiliency. Instead of using a single piece for the side 
members, flaws are absolutely guarded against by the laminated 
construction adopted, the pieces being glued and screwed to- 
gether throughout their length while the joints are protected by 
facing strips top and bottom, and aluminum end pieces. 

Franklin Frame Construction Speaks for Itself. 

What the Franklin frame is capable of withstanding has prob- 
ably never been more strikingly illustrated than was the case 
when it survived the shock of meeting a stone wall at 40 miles 
an hour on one of the record-breaking transcontinental trips, 
and its durability is even better vouched for by the report 
current among Syracuse garages that a greater number of 
pressed steel frames receive the kindly attentions of the Franklin 
repair department in the course of a single season than have 
ever been known to default in the case of the laminated ash 
frame during the entire period that this construction has been 
in use, which means since the Franklin has been on the market. 

Franklin and air-cooling are inseparably associated and not a 



few of the interesting operations to be seen in no other plant 
of the kind have to do with the motor. The latter, with its 
dome-shaped head and combustion chamber, concentric valves 
and auxiliary exhaust, is absolutely sui generis in the world 
of automobile motors, but its features are too well known to 
call for further description. An item of interest in connection 
with its construction is to be found in the manner of shrinking 
the stamped steel cooling fins on the cylinder castings, these 
light flanges being made too small to pass over the cylinder 
when cold. They are expanded by immersion in a bath of tar 
or asphaltum, maintained at a temperature in excess of that 
reached by the motor in operation, and then readily slip over 
the casting. The arrangement of flanges on each cylinder varies 
according to its location on the crankcase, the first cylinder 
naturally requiring less cooling than any of the others; the 
second needing slightly more than the first, and the fourth more 
than any of the others, the amount of surface presented by 
the flanges reaching its maximum in the case of the latter, as 
the effects of convection are least in the case of this cylinder, 
owing to the fact that the air is already heated before reach- 
ing it; this arrangement is similarly carried out on the sixg£" 
Die-cast main bearings constitute another feature of intitifst 
on the Franklin, particularly as the Franklin company waS'*e- 
sponsible for the development of this particular process and 
made use of it for other commercial applications before under- 
taking the manufacture of automobiles. With its aid, bearings 
that do not vary a thousandth of an inch are obtainable, thus 
doing away with the laborious and costly hand-fitting necessary 
in assembling the ordinary poured bearing and making it pos- 
sible for a Franklin owner to obtain an absolutely interchange- 
able duplicate of a bearing for his car at any time. 

Resilient Wood Saves Many a Jar. 

The underhung arrangement of the full elliptic springs is 
another Franklin feature that has been consistently adhered to 
and which accounts in large measure for the easy riding of 
the car, although the designer does not attribute this exceedingly 
desirable characteristic to the feature of suspension alone, for 
while it is essential to absorb as much of the shock as possible, 
and nothing is quite equal to the full elliptic spring in this re- 
spect, it is quite as important to deaden what does get past the 
springs, and for this purpose nothing is in the same class with a 
resilient piece of wood. As one of the Franklin engineers in- 
quired, "Did you ever try to break a rock with a steel-handled 
sledge hammer?" Hence this added function of the wood frame 
which could hardly be more appropriately explained than by 
the foregoing query, as anyone who has ever tried the expedient 
mentioned has no desire to repeat it. 

Whether it be in the machine tool departments, the assembly 
floor, motor testing rooms, or the capacious body building shops, 
there are numerous operations, the manner of carrying out 
which is apt to hold the observant eye longer than necessary to 
give the casual glance and nod of assent to the guide's state- 
ment usually accorded the general run of routine work. And in 
noting that many things are done differently, when mental com- 
parison is made of the results of more or less recent visits to 
other shops, with what is now passing in review, the conclusion 
is forced home that many things are likewise done better. As 
is the case with old established makers, the builders of the 
Franklin turn out a very large proportion of all the finished 
parts that enter into the construction of the car, and nothing » 
left undone to make each component as perfect as is possible 
with the best facilities obtainable for the work. The plant is 
several stories high and spreads over a considerable space of 
ground, an addition providing many thousand square feet of 
floor space having been just completed, this having been found 
necessary to handle the increased output. 
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Henry Farman En Route on Hie First Cross-country Aeroplane Trip. 

PARIS, Nov. 10. — Flying has entered upon a new era, the era 
of journeys from town to town, and from point to point. 
It is Henry Farman, the first European to cover a circular kilo- 
meter, who has established a unique record by a flight from 
Chalons-sur-Marne to the old cathedral town of Rheims, sepa- 
rated by 17 miles, covered in 20 minutes. 

Since returning from New York the Anglo-French aeronaut 
has not been seen much in the neighborhood of Paris. He had 
sworn never to fly again at Issy-les-Moulineaux, the ground on 
which he won the $10,000 prize last January for a kilometer 
flight, and had been busy searching for a more suitable training 
ground further afield. Chalons-sur-Marne, to the east of Paris, 
was selected, and it is here that several flights, none of them 
of very great importance, have been made during the past six 
weeks. 

On a recent Saturday afternoon more careful preparation than 
usual was made, but although there was enough gasoline on 
board to make a flight of three hours, it was not generally known 
that the machine would pass out of the limits of the flat mili- 
tary ground. On the first swing of the propeller the engine 
started; a second later the assistants had released hold, and 
Farman and his aeroplane were 
soaring aloft to a height that ap- 
peared unnecessarily high. A 
few seconds' maneuvering, as if 
seeking his bearings, and the 
lilot was off in a straight line 
For Rheims, the cathedral of 
vhich could be clearly seen from 
he steering wheel of the artifi- 
ial bird 200 feet above the 
Tound. 1 

"He's going across country," 

elled the small crowd, and im- 

lediately there was a rush for 

le cranking handles of the au- 

>mobiles, a banging of doors 

nd a rattle of changing gears. 

lie country being absolutely 

M, it was possible to follow, 

atch the flying machine pass 

fer the railroad, rise consider- 

ily higher, and fly over the 

nail forest of the Grandes- 

)ges. The passage of the 

arne Canal stopped the pursu- 

i automobiles for a few sec- 



onds, and Farman disappeared 
from view. But a few minutes 
later he was seen again, now 
passing over the village of 
Petites-Loges, leaving the 
church steeples of Verzy and 
Verzenay on his right, now fly- 
ing over Beaumont, now over the 
river, sailing above St. Leonard, 
and finally settling down near 
the Pommery wine establishment 
on the outskirts of Rheims. 

"Yes, those first few minutes 
up aloft, with unlimited space 
before me, were rather exciting," 
declared Henry Farman when 
questioned about his flight. "Even 
before I had cleared the fiat mil- 
itary ground the question 
cropped up, 'What will happen 
when I get above those tall pop- 
lar trees over there at Mourme- 
lon?' A touch of the elevation 
rudder and the machine had 
risen still higher. Nevertheless, it was impossible not to feel 
anxious as I soared over the forest of waving green, and to 
ask again and again 'Am I high enough to clear?' 

"You say that I was 250 feet high? Well, it is doubtless true, 
but I never realized it, for all the time I had the impression of 
being very near the tree tops. But when the forest was passed 
there was another difficulty in the mill and the village of Mour- 
melon. I watched the wind closely, for above these high trees 
there are eddies and currents which tend to draw you down, 
while over the open spaces there are air currents which cause 
you to rise higher. But the machine never faltered. It was a 
severe nervous strain, watching the wind and paying attention 
to the steering, while at the same time listening with all one's 
might for a 'miss' in the motor. But despite this it was the 
finest moment of my life to soar above my fellow men, to pass 
above the fussy railroad engine spitting out fire and smoke, to 
look down at the automobiles raising their cloud of dust on 
the white highway, to soar free and unfettered in the pure 
heavens." 

The distance in a straight line from the Chalons camp to the 
outskirts of the city of Rheims is 17 miles, which, having been 




Clement Dirigible Airship Containing Most Powerful Aerial Motor Yet Built. 
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covered in a fraction under 20 minutes, gives an average speed 
of about 51 miles an hour for Farman on his record trip. The 
rate of travel is faster than that generally maintained by Wilbur 
Wright, but is slower than the average speed of Bleriot, the 
chief of the monoplane school. The comparison, however, is 
not altogether a fair one, for the monoplane is by its nature 
a much faster type of machine than the biplane as used by Far- 
man, Wright and Delagrange. 

Farman's first flight was made a little more than a year ago — 
October 26, 1907 — when he covered 770 meters at Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaux and won the Archdeacon cup. On January 13 of the 
present year he covered a kilometer in a closed circuit and 
became entitled to the Deutsch-Archdeacon prize. On March 21 
he made a European record of 2,004 meters in 3 minutes 31 
seconds. As the Wright brothers were not then generally be- 
lieved in, this was claimed as a world's record. The next im- 
portant flight was on July 6, when Farman remained aloft 20 
minutes 19 seconds, winning a prize of $2,000 offered by M. 
Armengaud for not less than 15 minutes in the air. Demon- 
strations in Belgium and near New York, none of which devel- 





Blerlofs Extended FH B ht Startle« the Pea»ant« at Work In the Fields. 

oped any remarkable performances, occupied the rest of the 
summer, and it was only a few weeks ago that Farman settled 
down to serious work at Chalons. 

Farman's winning of the height prize, which took place near 
Chalons 24 hours after the cross-country run, was a very tame 
affair. A line of balloons was stretched 82 feet from the 
ground, and the aeronaut told to fly over it. On the first attempt 
Farman cleared with 10 or 12 feet to spare, settled down to the 
cheers of the crowd and was the possessor of a cash prize of 
$Soo. 

Bleriot Next Made Cross-Country Flight. 

Paris, Nov. 11.— Right on the heels— or should it be the wings? 
— of Farman, Louis Bleriot has attempted and accomplished a 
cross-country journey. Bleriot's flight loses much of its eclat 
by reason of it being attempted 24 hours after that of Farman, 
and also because two stops were necessary before the trip was 
finished. Bleriot, who had been training on the b ->uce Plains 
for several days, principally with a view to winning the height 
prize, resolved, when he heard of Farman's record, to do some- 
thing equally as good. His machine was smashed, for during 
the afternoon he had attempted a flight with the guide ropes of 
the elevation rudder crossed, with the consequence that when he 
wanted to come down he went up, and when he wanted to rise 
he descended. At one moment the monoplane stood almost on 



end, and when the pilot finally realized what had happened he 
came down with such a run that a few of the ribs of his ma- 
chine were broken. Mechanics worked all night fixing things 
up, and next day all seemed favorable for a free soar. 

Bleriot mapped out his course; from his field at Toury, near 
Chartres, he was to reach Artenay, swing round some captive 
balloons placed there to guide him, and regain his starting point, 
making a total distance of 20 miles. The outward journey was 
made without difficulty, but at such a high speed — the estimate 
is 65 miles an hour — that the pursuing automobiles were left 
behind, and for a short time the aeroplane was completely lost 
to view. When found, Bleriot was in a field, verifying his mag- 
neto, which had suddenly developed symptoms of irregularity. 
An hour and a half later all was right again, and without any 
outside help the flying machine rose into the air and continued 
its interrupted trip. Before the starting point was reached again 
there was another stop, of a few seconds only, in order to verify 
the working of the engine. Again Bleriot was able to get away 
without outside help, and at 5 o'clock fluttered down at the door 
of his shed, so satisfied with his first free trip that he declared 
he would never again be con- 
tent to circle round and round a 
field. 

The two cross-country flights, 
one with a biplane, the other 
with a monoplane type of ma- 
chine, have sent France delirious 
with joy. Though Farman owes 
allegiance to the British crown, 
he has lived so long in France 
that he is claimed as a native, 
and the two performances are 
looked upon as a national victory 
which will lower the prestige of 
Wilbur Wright. The natives 
have begun to take courage and 
to remark that after all they are 
as good flyers as the American. 
More thoughtful followers of 
the sport point out that if 
Wright is not willing to break 
away from his regular routine at 
Le Mans he runs the risk of 
finding himself deserted in the 
middle of France, for there is 
much more interest in a free 
flight across country than in the most wonderful work over a 
chosen ground. Doubtless Wilbur Wirght will not be sorry if 
this does happen, for he has never sought crowds. 

Over $221,000 Offered in Aeronautic Prizes. 

Paris, Nov. 12. — Over $221,000 in cash prizes is offered by 
various European bodies for competition among pilots of flymg 
machines of the heavier-than-air type. The list is headed by 
the $50,000 prize of the Daily Mail for a flight from London to 
Manchester, a journey that is not likely to be attempted during 
the next twelve months. Michelin's annual prize of $4,°°° wi " 
be awarded to Wilbur Wright at the end of this year, if the 
present long distance record is not beaten in the meantime. 
The flight from Paris to Clermont Ferrand, also proposed by 
the tire manufacturer, is not likely to be attempted during 1000. 
The Grand Prix of the Aero Club of France and the $20,000 
offered by the Monaco Sporting Club will both be won before 
the end of the coming year. 

The sum of $2,500 will doubtless be won during the next six 
months by a flight over the 20 miles of water separating France 
from England, and a further sum of $5,000 awaits the first pilot 
to carry Commandant Renard across the English Channel on 
either an aeroplane or a dirigible balloon. There are $2,40° for 
the aeroplanist who will risk a flight across the city of Pa ns - 
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t,°vW«* gC ° f ' he . proceedin S s attendant upon the final fes- 
the fZf • COnnec,,on wit h 'he Vanderbilt Cup race of 1008 

Sh the n. V SiIV f F tr ° phy Sh3red thC "- reposing taMe 
with the plutocratic gold cup of the I00 8 Grand Prize race at 
Savannah, scheduled for Thanksgiving Day. 

fourtn 2 C eet e 'h t o Came f ' aSt J hUrSday ni * ht at «" West Fifty- 
came * t?'*T °J Automobi 'e Club of America, to which 
of the vZZi r a / eW L more t0 see formal presentation 
Company o A P ^ Pr ° Per ° fficiaIs of the Locomobile 

and the HW Tu* ^ '° h ° n ° r the maker and the ^signer, 
the rL r" and l " S mecha " ic - The ''"Citations were issued by 

whij , was ZT S T t in u tehalf ° f the ^mobile Company, 
wmcti was the host of the occasion. 

pected err'/ 0 " ^""j" tHe A - C A ' c,ubhouse - » was a " ex- 
speake r C ° U t '7 ^ P D reSident E ' H ' Gary should b e the first 

Po of ^master'of * FieM ' Wh ° P ' easing ' y fi " ed the 

Commit of ,. ceremon 'e s - Judge Gary congratulated the Cup 

upTn he C ° ndUCt ° f the ra «> the mak er and designer 

rch an t e w P n 0 o dUCt,0n ° f W, ' nning Car > and the dri - r a " d 
ecnamc who were so instrumental in securing victory. "Give 

firTt Ze" 3 ''"'i 10 "*" t0 PrCpare ' a " d they aIwa ^ occupy 
W- • President Gary. 

Citv I "* am ^ eAdo °. a former police commissioner of New York 

advice Zhil S "" eedin ^ s P eake r. and he supplied some excellent 

couM „«ffi \- aUt ° iSt that Whe " the r0ad was clear he 

rights", X h \ f P f ed ' but recklessness should be curbed and the 
ngnts of other h lg hway users should be recognized. 

Thnn!! Cam V he Presentation of the cup by Jefferson deMont 
turnTr ♦ u man ° f the Cup Commission, who formally 
Col™ r° P y ° Ver ,0 S - T ' Davis > J^, president of the 
Locomob,le Company. Among other things he said : 

Dion s h?n ,n /!l American year ' We have won the athletic cham- 
caot„' P u- ?? W0Hd ' and we have won the classic trophy, to 
soem I m / earS g0ne by France - Germany, and Italy have 

^ent a million dollars. It has at last fallen to the lot of an 



American manufacturer, an American designer, and a driver 
with American blood in his veins to win it" 

In accepting the trophy S. T. Davis, Jr.,' said that the winning 
of the cup had been the crowning achievement of three years of 

wT l h \r° S ?" e 0( thC CUP W3S due l ° the pi riotism o 
William K Vanderbilt, Jr., and his rules were responsible oT the 
fine material and workmanship required of cup asp ants Mr 
Davis outlined the efforts of his company to win the cup and 
gave all the credit to Mr. Riker. P ' 

There were loud calls for Designer Riker, who modestly de- 
clared that he had had little to do with the success o7 he caT 
which was due to the material and the skill of the workmen 

Winthrop E. Scarntt, a former president of the A. C. A and 
also of the A. A. A., supplied one of his ebullient orations 

George Robertson, the pilot of the winning car, was a retiring 
hero, and accompanying him was John J. Hayes, winner of the 
Olympic Marathon race, the two I9 o8 international winners re- 
ceiving the heartiest of receptions. 

^ A '/'uM arding l° n ' the ma " responsible for prevailing upon Mr 
Vanderbilt to offer the cup, told of the difficulties of the first 
races Mr. Partington declared that the parkway will be so far 
completed next year that both the Vanderbilt and Grand Prize 
races can be run over it exclusively. 

Moving pictures of automobile events here and abroad were 
followed by a supper and a general jollification. Of course 
there was racing talk and ideas of all kinds. 

Among the notables in the throng were the following- J A 
Kingman, Joseph Tracy, Percy Owen, S. A. Miles H M Swet- 

wn A r red R P eeVe , S '5- R - Mabley > Har ry Fosdick, L. R. Perlman, 
W. D. Gash, Frank Eveland, Charles E. Miller, Alexander Dow, 
Peter Fogarty, A. W. Church, Harry Miller, Joseph Jones, Dr 
J. N. Lanehart, chief surgeon of the race ; Major C J Crowley 
of the Irish Brigade; H. F. Donaldson, Rene Petard J J 
Lannin, of the Garden City Hotel; H. F. Mollenhauer J j' 
Mann, of Paris ; F. E. Moscovics, J. J. Woodward. ' ' 
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Popular Type of Garage with Weii-Llghted Floors. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Deals have been closed for property on 
Hennepin avenue on which two of the largest garages in the 
country will be erected. The Maxwell-Briscoe company has 
plans under way to erect at Hennepin avenue and Ninth street a 
two-story building with basement fitted out in the most com- 
plete manner. Last week the Pence Automobile Company pur- 
chased the corner property at Hennepin and Eighth street. Work 
will be commenced at once on a six-story building with basement 
in which they propose to have facilities for doing all kinds of 
repair work. The building will have a heating and lighting plant 
in the basement, where power will also be generated for use in 
the shops. 

Madison, Wis. — The Hokanson Automobile Company have 
started work on their new $12,000 garage, which they hope will 
be ready for occupancy by December 1. The structure will have 
a ground floor 77 feet by 132 feet, in the rear a second story for 
the repair shop 38x77 feet. There will be an elevator in the 
building and the basement will be fitted up as a heating plant. 
The entire work is of steel construction, doing away with all 
posts, so as to give the greatest amount of floor space possible; 
in fact, they claim that the building will give them a greater 
amount of space than any garage in Wisconsin. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. — A stock company has been formed by a 
number of the business men of Fond Du Lac, Wis., which has 
taken over the automobile garage and salesrooms formerly con- 
trolled by G. W. Worthing, and will immediately start work 
on plans for a new building designed for automobile sales rooms, 
repair and garage facilities. Mayor E. W. Clark is one of the 
prominent men in the concern, and with the aid of G. W. 
Worthing, who has been retained as manager, the arrangements 
will be rushed as fast as possible. The agency for the Jackson 
car has already been secured. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.— Work has started on the new garage 
and salesrooms for the Tom Botterill Company of Salt Lake 
City, which when finished will be one of the finest structures of 
the kind in that vicinity. The building is to be of the Spanish 
mission style throughout, having a frontage of 67 feet and 
depth of 170, with full cement basement. Although the present 
plans only call for one story, the arrangements of the roof and 
walls are such that other stories may be added later if neces- 
sary. 

Westcott Garage Company.— The garage and automobile 
business formerly conducted by Chas. H. Childs & Co., in Utica, 
has been purchased by the Westcott Garage Company. This 
new firm, which has just been incorporated with Addison 
Westcott as president and William B. Westcott as secretary 
and treasurer, are making numerous improvements in the 
building that they may be in better shape to handle the in- 
creased business and to make it more convenient for their 
customers. 



Asheville, N. C. — The increasing popularity of the auto- 
mobile has caused the organization of a new concern to be 
known as the Western Carolina Automobile Company, which 
will be located at 61 South Main street. The agency for the 
Cadillac has been secured covering seventeen counties in this 
section of the State. Provision is being made for a first-class 
repair department with competent workmen. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — It is said that a five-story public garage 
is to be erected at a cost of $500,000 on the corner of Broad 
and Fitzwater streejg, which is to be directed by the Philadel- 
phia Auto Company. Besides the thoroughly modern repair 
shop in the building, there will be 287 rooms, each large enough 
for two machines, which will be rented at $25 and $20 per 
month. 

Washington, D. C. — The Auto Livery Company, which has 
built up such a prosperous business in Washington is putting 
up a new garage to accommodate 75 machines and 60 chauffeurs. 
Washington with its many visitors is essentially a place for the 
successful operation of an efficient taxicab service which this 
company has done its best to supply. 

Chattanooga, Term.— George Reif and S. F. Webb have 
opened a garage at 10 West Sixth street and will do a rent- 
ing, storage and repair business. They intend to take the 
agency for a well-known machine within a short time and 
will then move to Chestnut street. 

Harrisburg, Pa. — Work is now in progress on the remodel- 
ing of the quarters of the Motor Vehicle Company, on Mul- 
berry street. The new salesrooms will be 50 x 100 feet, with 
a large repair shop in the rear. The company will handle 
only Jackson cars. 

Findlay, O. — Preparations are under way for one of the 
finest garages in the State outside of the larger cities. The C. 
F. Jackson Company has procured a lease in the Corwin block 
and will start immediately putting it in shape for garage pur- 
poses. 

Little Rock, Ark.— W. L. Tcdford is making arrangements 
for erecting a two-story brick garage of approximately 5° by 
140 feet. Besides taking the agency for a number of cars, facili- 
ties will be provided for repairs and storage. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — The Grand Avenue Garage has just been 
incorporated in Brooklyn with a capital of $10,000 by F. H. 
Knauss and E. V. Slauson, of this city, and C. L. Beare, of 
New York City. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Plans are being made for a garage 
to be built at 1900 Lyndale avenue for M. H. Davin. It is 
to be a two-story brick structure, 100x135 feet, and will cost 
$12,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.— The Kansas City Taxicab Company has 
approved plans for a three-story garage to cost $50,000. 
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DIRECTOR PAGE ON THE FRENCH ROADS CONGRESS 



WASHINGTON, D. C, Nov. 16.— Upon bis return from the 
International Good Roads Congress in France, which 
he attended as chairman of the American delegation, Logan 
Waller Page, director of the Office of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gave The Automobile correspondent the 
following interview regarding the work of the congress: 

"Inasmuch as there were three official languages at the con- 
gress — French, German, and English — it was impossible to make 
it much of a deliberative body. It was possible, however, for a 
general exchange of views on many matters pertaining to roads, 
and we were given the opportunity to inspect some of the great 
continental roads, and the methods of maintain them. 

'The international bureau of roads, which was one of the things 
accomplished by the conference, and which was suggested by 
me, will have two or more representatives from each nation, 
and is patterned after the international bureau of navigation. The 
various members of the bureau will gather all the information 
regarding roads in their respective countries that may be of 
value, and submit it to the bureau. It will be gone over by 
experts, after which the information will be published and 
scattered all over the world." 

Mr. Page had the satisfaction of seeing pass a resolution which 
he introduced, favoring the erection of a suitable memorial to 
the great French highway engineer, Tressauget. Tressauget pre- 



N. A. A. H. SECURES FREIGHT CONCESSIONS. 
Announcement is made by S. A. Miles, general manager of 
the National Association of Automobile Manufacturers, that its 
traffic department has. again been successful in obtaining con- 
cessions of great importance to all the members of the 
N. A A M., the A. L. A. M., and the A. M. C. M. At a meet- 
ing of the Southern Classification Committee, held at Cincinnati 
last week, at which the associations named were represented by 
Mr. Marvin, manager of the N. A. A. M. traffic department, im- 
portant .changes were made in the Southern Classification. The 
Southern classification governs rates in the Southern States 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers. It also, 
in certain instances, governs the through rates to points in the 
South from points in Central Freight Association territory (lying 
between Buffalo and Chicago), and rates from points east of 
Buffalo on shipments routed via Southern Dispatch lines. 



ceded Telford and Macadam by 40 years, and in reality designed 
the broken stone road which is known as the Telford road. It 
was at his suggestion that the great system of what is called 
"continuous repair" road were established in France, and is still 
maintained. Under it a man, known as a cantonier, has charge 
of a certain section of the road, about five miles, and he goes 
over every foot of this daily, smoothing out irregularities, keep- 
ing the side drains clean, and trimming the trees and shrubbery. 

"The reason French roads are so much better than other roads, 
and this a point that I wish Americans generally might realize," 
continued Mr. Page, "is that they are better kept up. The 
point to good roads is not so much their construction as their 
maintenance after they have been built. So far as road con- 
struction is concerned no country to-day has better or more 
economical roads than the United States, but in the maintenance 
of them we do nothing. We build a road, then let it go to 
pieces, and then build it over again. While there is considerable 
agitation for good roads in this country, there is little organized 
effort for them yet, although the automobilists are doing a great 
work in awakening general interest in road improvement The 
best roads are in the 'State-aid' States; that is to say, States 
which have a road maintaining fund, but there still remains 
much to be done in the way of interesting State legislators in 
the improvement and maintenance of public highways." 



AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS MEET IN JANUARY. 

In accordance with its custom the Society of Automobile Engi- 
neers will hold its fourth annual meeting in New York City 
during the course of the shows, and in order that members in 
New York for the purpose of attending either one of these 
functions may have an opportunity of being present, a dual date 
has been decided upon. The first sessions will be held Tuesday, 
January 5, adjourning to Tuesday, January 19, the first-date 
falling in the week of the show to be held in the Palace under 
the auspices of the A.M.C.M.A. and the second during the week 
of the licensed show at the Garden. 

In addition to an interesting list of technical papers the annual 
election for officers will be held, and it is anticipated that there 
will be an excellent number of the members in attendance. Fur- 
ther details of the places of meeting and the remainder of the 
program will be made public as soon as decided upon. 



A. L. A. M. ANALYZES THE ENGLISH TIRE TESTS 



CONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused by the reports 
■ of the tire slippage tests made on the Brooklands track in 
England by S. F. Edge, and Henry Souther, consulting expert of 
the Mechanical Branch of the Licensed Association, has made an 
analysis of the figures as published, which adds to their value. 
An instrument especially designed for the purpose made it pos- 
sible to accurately record the number of revolutions of each of 
the wheels independently and for identically the same period of 
time, the tests thus giving the turns of each wheel separately. 

The chief result determined was that the revolutions of the 
rear wheels were greater than the revolutions of the front wheels. 
That is, the driving-wheels would slip. Not content with the 
mere fact that they slipped, and that the slippage was greater 
with greater speed, Mr. Souther prepared from the data ob- 
tained in those tests a curve, which shows graphically what may 
be assumed as a fair average. 

While the results as published simply indicate the number of 
revolutions that the rear wheels exceed the front wheels in the 
particular tests and with that particular machine, the data does 



not give the size of the wheels or the size of the tires or the 
length of the course. Without consideration of the other details 
that are involved, the results obtained by Mr. Souther's analyses 
indicate the percentage of tire slips. 

From these results we have now added to our knowledge of 
automobile operation, the fact that on a level racing track of the 
best sort, with plain round tread tires inflated as is usual for 
racing, the percentage of slip of the rear wheels is about 

0.3 for a speed of 40 miles per hour 

0.6 " " 50 " 

1.1 " " 60 " 

1.8 " " 70 " 

3.7 " " 80 " 

5.4 " " 9° " 
, In addition it appears that the driving-wheel on the inside, 
running around a curved track, slips a very little more than the 
outer wheel. This is clearly accounted for by the fact that the 
centrifugal force going around curves reduces the weight on 
the inner wheel, permitting it to slip more readily than the outer. 
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THE WAY OF THE POLITICIAN. 

There is a State Senator in New Jersey — the automo- 
bile law of which commonwealth it should be here re- 
membered finds general disfavor from owners of motor- 
driven vehicles — and this legislator professes belief in 
various kinds of reforms, though his "new ideas" do 
not include any betterment in autoing conditions. 

Crediting this supposedly astute politician with wisdom 
apparently beyond his years, the autoists asked him how 
they could better their lot and obtain amendments to a 
law which is unnecessarily severe on owners, injurious 
to the industry, and sadly detrimental to the State itself. 
In words that could not be mistaken the reform servant 
of the people advised the autoists to organize and go into 
politics. This advice was not disregarded. 

And now for the sequel. 

Among the candidates for a winter job at the State 
capital was this Senator, and he, among others, was asked 
how he stood on such relevant questions as lights at 
night for all vehicles, an increase in the speed limit for 
the open country, a tourist privilege in the matter of 
registration, and a curb on the indiscriminating activities 
of rural justices. The reform Senator didn't say much 
for the things which the autoists wanted and to which 
they thought — and still think — they were entitled. 

A circular letter then found its way to the autoists and 



their friends in the district which the Senator has quite 
ably represented in the past. By a margin somewhat 
meager the reformer missed being a senator again this 
winter, and the awful charge is made that the autoists 
contributed in the distressing result. 

Alarmed at the power which their stronger-hearted 
brethren have shown, a few weaklings from the ranks 
of the autoists are talking of "disciplining" the fighters 
for what they have accomplished, expressing fear that 
there will be harmful effects in the legislating that may 
be done at Trenton. Any such attitude is humiliating, 
as we'll as cowardly, and nothing will ever be gained by 
weak-kneed tactics at this late day. The New Jersey 
autoists have asked nothing unreasonable— in -fact, they 
have been quite modest in their requests — and it is a 
thousand times better to be soundly trounced when your 
cause is a just one rather than to submit tamely to a 
continuation of injustice, which will be transparent to 
all in the course of time. The Jersey autoists are on 
the right track, and if they will firmly and consistently 
follow out their course as outlined, the final summing 
up will, be substantially acceptable and gratifying. 

% * * 
INFINITESIMAL LEAKS FOOT UP. 

Were all the water that sweats from the pores of a 
glacier and tumbles down the steep declivities to land 
in a tight-bottomed river, the trace of the river on the 
landscape would be erased and a lake would be there 
to tell the tale. The lake of broad expanse is but a 
defeated theory rendered impotent, merely because the 
river bed lacks homogeneity. The water seeps to lower 
levels and inefficiency holds sway. 

It is so in other walks ; in the automobile, for illus- 
tration, and to like extent, from the thermal point of 
view at any rate. Under far more favorable conditions 
than can be found in the average automobile, full 80 per 
cent, of the fuel goes to produce carbonic acid and water 
for the most part. 

Likewise in the mechanism losses abound at every 
point of surface contact. Every squeak and each vibra- 
tion is at the expense of the motive power. The very 
tires, that so effectually "swallow" the road inequalities, 
exact toll for labor performed, and the flywheel, that 
serves as a saving bank for the energy, exacts a banker's 
tribute, and a usurer's interest betimes. 

Last, but not least, the muffler that cans the noise salts 
it with energy at the expense of the motor's power, 
and so it seems the little leaks and the trifling extrava- 
gances foot up to a grand total of over 90 per cent, of 
the thermal value of the fuel. It is the extravagance of 
nature conspiring with the egotism of man that renders 
this statement possible, and yet the automobile is a com- 
mercial success and pleasurable to contemplate. On the 
other hand, while practical men busy themselves in pur- 
suits the returns on which are a scanty per cent, there 
is work to do for the conjurer who can cast a spell on 
nature and weave a web that will imprison the major 
portion, or, the share that intelligence should exact. 
_ The cocksure featherweight who prates about estab- 
lishing standards, hoping thereby to nail progress to a 
spot on earth no greater than the indentation made by a 
gnat's heel, wobbles about within the confines of the 
box called opportunity in a manner befitting the nature 
of his stunted perception and obtuse ways. 
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A. L. A. M. MEETS AND RE-ELECTS CLIFTON TO PRESIDENCY 



A T its annual meeting for 1908, which was held at the asso- 
"\ ciation headquarters, No. 7 East Forty-second street, New 
'ork, the board of managers of the Association of Licensed 
iiitomobile Manufacturers re-elected Colonel Charles C Clifton, 
f the George N. Pierce Company, president for the ensuing 
ear. Thomas Henderson, of the Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
any, was chosen vice-president ; L. H- TTithnlix P iuku u Mtrtm 
ir Company, secretary, and Colonel George Pope, of the Pope 
taaafaetunng Company, ^easurej.. The executive committee 
or the coming year is as. follows: Charles Clifton (Pierce), 
. T. Davis* Jr. (Locomobile), Thomas Henderson (Winton), 
L ft Stflwel! (Franklin.), and Herbert Lloyd (Electric Ve- 
iste)^ SLD. Waldon, of the Packard Motor. Car Company, was 
ppointed the A. L. A. M. representative on the Good Roads Cen- 
al Committee. 

The routine business of the meeting consisted of the reading 
f the reports of the various committees, that on the management 
nd which also treated of the present policies and work of the 
ssociation, being read by E. P. Chalfant, the assistant general 
lanager. 

Colonel George Pope, chairman of the show committee, re- 
orted that the work of preparing for the ninth annual show 
) be held in the Garden under the auspices of the association 
■as well advanced and that the show would surpass its prede- 
:ssors considerably in both size and effect The show com- 
littee also granted an audience to representatives of the Motor- 
Kle Manufacturers' Association to consider the request of the 
■embers of the latter for additional space at the Garden. 

L H. Kittredge, chairman of the handbook committee, re- 



ported that the sixth edition of the association's annual catalogue, 
officially known as the A. L A. M. Handbook, would be issued 
shortly and contain matters of special interest. 

The meeting, which was held Tuesday, November io, was 
the largest- ever assembled of the board of managers of the 
association, the following being in attendance : Elmer Apper- 
». son, Apperson Bros. Automobile Company; J. S. Clarke, Auto- 
car Company; W. C. Durant, A. H. Goss, and C. R. Hatheway, 
Buick Motor Company ; W. C. Leland, Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany; Hugh Chalmers, and R. D. Chapin, Calmers-Detroit Motor. 
Company; M. S. Hart, Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation; Wm., 
E. Metzger, Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company ;. H. W. Nuc- 
kols, and Herbert Lloyd, Electric Vehicle Company; J. H. 
Becker, Elmore Manufacturing Company; H. H. Franklin, and 
G. H. Stilwell, H.' H. Franklin Manufacturing Company; E. W. 
I Icaclington, Hayues Automobile Company; E. R. Hewitt, Hewitt 
Motor Company; A. N. Mayo, Knox Automobile Company; 
S. T. Davis, Junior Locomobile Company of America; Samuel 
Regar, Lozier Motor Company; C. W. Matheson, Matheson. 
Motor Car Company; H. B. Joy, and M. J. Budlong, Packard 
Motor Car Company; L H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany; Charles Clifton, George N. Pierce Company; Colonel 
George Pope, Pope Manufacturing Company; A. L. Pope, Pope 
Motor Car Company; G. E. Mitchell, Alden Sampson Manufac- 
turing Company; F. B. Stearns, F. B. Stearns Company; A H. 
Ackerman, Studebaker Automobile Company; E. R. Thomas, 
E. R. Thomas Motor Company; E. S. Church, Waltham Manu- 
facturing Company; Thomas Henderson, Winton Motor Car- 
riage Company. 



MAN UNNAMED WILL SELECT CARS FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 



VASHINGTON, D. C, Nov. 14.— More than passing interest 
attaches to the official announcement made to-day that 
ter March 4 the automobile will be the official vehicle at the 
hite House. As is well know, President-elect Taft, unlike 
esident Roosevelt, is fond of riding in an automobile, on 
:ount of the ease with which it can be made ready and the 
?ed with which it can take him anywhere he pleases to go. 
^n officer of the War Department, whose name is kept secret 
til certain plans can be formulated, and who is said to be 
authority on automobiles, has been detailed to select two 
s for Mr. Taft and his family for delivery after March 4, 
ment for same to be made from the public treasury. The 
•sident-elect has not signified his preference for any par- 
lar make of car, and the officer commissioned will inform 
unobile manufacturers of the general type of car wanted 



and they can make bids for furnishing two of them. The com- 
petition promises to be very lively, as this is the first time on 
record that an automobile will be used by a President of the 
United States, to the exclusion of the horse-drawn vehicles 
used by all his predecessors, and it will not only give the 
manufacturer who is lucky enough to be chosen considerable 
prestige, but will likewise give a big boost to the automobile 
industry. 

While President Roosevelt has occasionally used automobiles, 
particularly during the summer seasons spent at Oyster Bay, he 
has consistently refrained from purchasing one for the White 
House stables. To-day, in company with Mrs. Roosevelt, he 
made a trip in a White steamer belonging to the War Depart- 
ment to Alexandria, Va., to witness some school games in which 
his youngest son competed. 



FRENCH MAKERS ASKING IF SALON IS NECESSARY 



UUS, Nov. 12.— After holding an automobile show for 11 
successive years, and making it the most attractive of all 
Jublic exhibitions held in France, constructors are beginning 
>k themselves if after all it is worth while. At the present 
ent a circular is going through trade circles against the hold- 
Jf any show in 1909. Those having signed it comprise a 
proportion of the leading firms — firms producing more 
loo cars per year. The curious feature of the anti-show 
; 18 lnat the firms popularly supposed to be at the head of 
use to acknowledge any connection with the circular, and 
those having signed, when questioned on the matter, assume 
iplete ignorance that is mystifying. 

sre appears to be a certain objection to continuing the 



show on the ground that it is too costly, and that the auto- 
mobile industry has now settled down to the same position as 
any other trade, and has no need of special demonstrations. 
Few, however, are willing to state these views openly. "If the 
other firms do not want a show, we can very well do without it," 
is the general view. In official quarters the possibility of the 
eleventh show being the last is laughed at. "If the Salon were, 
stopped money grabbers would step in and hold small exhibi- 
tions at which dealers would exhibit, if the factories would not 
The individual cost of the Salon is so low that to abandon it 
would be folly." Meanwhile exhibitors are looking at the electric 
light, decoratinon, and wage bills, and wondering if it is worth 
while to go to all the trouble and expense. 
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DETROIT WILL HAVE TWO SHOWS. 

DEiagrr, Nov. 16.— Whether Detroit can support two automo- 
bile shqws a year i» #* e 8> ven a practical demonstration this 
Winter, accaifyma tfO ijsjesent plans. Last Winter the Detroit 
Automobile Dealers' 'Association decided to branch out for 
itself, and hold a, show m which the score or more of retailers 
both be given a Voice ip the management and a share in the 
dividends. They got both. It was freely predicted at the time 
that this foreshadowed tjie passing of the Tri-State Automobile 
& Sportsmen's Association, which had given six shows up to that 
time/being one of the pioneers. The association followed later 
with a show that left the promoters in a happy frame of mind. 

Now the Detroit Automobile Dealers' Association is prepar- 
ing' to repeat last year's success, the show which will follow the 
one in Chicago to be given at the Wayne pavilion. The Tri-State 
Automobile Dealers' Association, far from being a dead one, has 
engaged Light Guard Armory for the last week, in January, fol- 
lowing the New York shows and preceding 1 |p.e one at Chicago, 
and will endeavor to show the Dealers' Association what a real 
automobile show is like. Manager McMasters is busy with the 
details for the Tri-State show, and expresses himself as well 
pleased with the outlook. 



BRITISH SHOW OPENS THE SEASON. 

London, Nov. 13. — The seventh annual exhibition of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers & Traders has opened its doors. 
As far as can be judged from present indication, the most inter- 
esting dais will be that of the small four-cylinder car, in which 
the British maker has for some years been specializing. The 
trend of late has been in the direction of greater economy of 
maintenance, and the small car promises overmuch in this direc- 
tion. 

One of the special features will be the new "Silent Daimler" 
car, built under the patents of Knight, late of Chicago. Cars 
of similar type will be staged by the Minerva Company, who 
hold the Belgian license, and by the Panhard firm, but the 
production of the Mercedes concern, which is officially stated 
to have acquired the German rights, will not be ready till the 
date of the Paris show. 

The exhibition of racing cars was expressly forbidden, and 
a second innovation, more indicative of common sense than the 
first, is the barring of all syren noise and horn blowing. 

The show will remain open till Saturday, November 21. 



PHILADELPHIA'S SHOW, JAN. 27 TO FEB. 3. 
. Philadelphia, Nov. id. — Necessity for a larger floor space 
than that afforded by the First Regiment Armory will necessi- 
tate the holding of next January's automobile show uptown, in 
the Second Regiment Armory, Broad and Susquehanna avenue. 
The change in location necessitates a change of date also, the 
Second's armory being engaged for the early part of the week 
originally decided upon by the show committee. The announce- 
ment was, therefore, made last week that the show would open 
on Wednesday, January 27, and continue till February 3, in- 
clusive. J. H. Beck, whose work at several former shows made 
their success possible, has been secured as manager. He has 
opened offices at Room 216, Odd Fellows' Building, Broad and 
Cherry streets, in the heart of the automobile district. 



CLEVELAND TRADE TQ RUN ITS OWN SHOW. 

Cleveland, Nov. 16.— At the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Automobile Dealers' Company, held last Friday evening at the 
Cleveland Automobile Club, a show committee was authorized 
by the organization to conduct the next Cleveland automobile 
show. This is quite a departure from the method followed in 
former years, which has been that of engaging a manager. This 
committee consists of Hobart M. Adams, Clarence M. Brock- 
way, and W. D. Price, who will have in charge the entire detail 
and the entire management of the 1909 Cleveland automobile 
show, to be held February is to 20, inclusive. 




Brennan Construction, Harrall 1,200 Pounds Commercial Car, 



THE HARRALL COMMERCIAL CARS 

The Brennan Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has recently completed a commercial car of 1,200 pounds capacity 
for the Harrall Buggy Company, of South Boston, Va., the de- 
tails of which are of more than passing merit. 

Take the chassis into account. A channel section steel jxiti 
inches of depth and flange, respectively. The width is 42 inches 
and the platform length is 118 inches. Allowing for the machin- 
ery and the driver's seat, the platform area is 42x72 inches. The 
chassis is suspended on semi-elliptical springs, perched on i# 
inches square front and rear axles. The front wheels are 39 
inches in diameter, fitted with 354-inch twin solid rubber tire. 
The rear wheels are 43 inches in diameter, fitted with 3#- inch . 
twin solid rubber tires. The steering gear is irreversible, of 
substantial design and accurate construction, and the linkages are 
straight line with liberal bearings, provided with means for oiling. 

Model 7 has a power plant, two-cylinder opposed, 5 inches 
bore and stroke, respectively, water cooled, and rated by the 
makers at 16 to 18 horsepower. The motor connects with a 
planetary transmission, thence to a jackshaft and side chain 
drive. As usual with planetary gears, the high speed is direct 
drive and one low speed is provided in addition to the reverse. 
The ignition is by means of jump spark and suitable battery. 




Rapid Combination Chemical Fire Fighter. 

Hutchinson, Kan., has succumbed to the march of PrJF^y "tile 
has adopted the combination chemical car manufacture" 1 u» t6e 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, of Pontlac. Mich. The cwei ui, 
Hutchinson fire department has rendered a very lavoraoie 
on the new machine. 
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"TRAPPING" RECEIVES SEVERE BODY BLOW. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 16.— A Philadelphia!!, with the able 
assistance of Barrister Edwin S. Nyce, ex-secretary of the Norris- 
town Automobile Club, dealt a blow at the "trap" habit last week, 
from which it cannot recover for many moons, if at all. Auto- 
mobilists generally have long but vainly insisted that the mere 
fact of a numbered tag being attached to a car which had ex- 
ceeded the speed limit, did not necessarily imply that the owner 
was in the machine at the time. Magistrates throughout the 
State have taken it for granted, and have "soaked" the buyer 
of the tag accordingly. This question came up in the case of 
Charles W. Bacon, a Quaker City real estate operator, whose 
car was "piped off" by a trapper, and who was later ordered to 
appear and pony up. 

But Bacon is a scrapper, and so is Nyce, whom he retained 
to fight the case, which came up in the Montgomery county 
court last week. Judge Weand was on the bench. His Honor, 
after hearing the facts, threw a bombshell into the trappers' 
ranks by handing down an opinion in which he sets forth that 
there was nothing in the pleadings to connect the defendant 
with the automobile in question, or with the act of violating the 
law, nor did it appear that the defendant was the owner of the 
car or was in it at the time. To sustain the conviction, it 
would be necessary to hold, without evidence, that the defendant 
was the owner of the machine and the occupant of it at the 
time. The proceedings are otherwise irregular, concludes Judge 
Weand, "in that the justice, after fining the defendant, required 
him to give bail for his appearance." 

Henceforth, unless the Lower Providence township justice 
carries the case higher — which he will hardly do, in face of the 
rebuke administered to him by Judge Weand for collaring a 
fine and then compelling his victim to furnish bail — it will be 
impossible for every Thomas, Richard, and Henry who holds a 
justice's commission to issue summonses right and left after 
every clear Sunday, on the mere say-so of a trap artist who 
benefits financially in proportion to the number of victims he 
can corral. It does look as if it would be a lean Christmas up 
Lower Providence way. 



MARYLANDERS WILL HAVE THEIR FIRST CLIMB. 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 16. — For the first time in its history the 
Automobile Club of Maryland, November 21, will conduct a hill 
climb. The contest will be under the rules and sanction of the 
A. A. A. racing board. The events have been divided as follows : 

Class A— Cars selling for I860 and under. 
Class B— Cars selling for 1851 to $1,250. 
Class C— Cars selling for $1,261 to $2,000. 
Class D — Cars selling for $2,001 to $3,000. 
Class E — Cars selling for $3,001 to $4,000. 
Class F — Cars selling for $4,001 and over. 

Class Q — Cars driven by amateur drivers only, $3,000 and under. 
Class H — Cars driven by amateur drivers only, $3,001 and over. 
Class K — Free-for-all. 

Owners who drive their cars for pleasure are the only ones 
eligible to participate in Classes G and H. The start in each of 
the events will be a flying one. The climb will be held on the 
Belvedere avenue hill, from Falls road to Roland avenue. A 
special electric timing apparatus will be used. 

The club has decided to send circular letters to all car owners 
in Maryling enlisting them in the fight against the proposed 
special tax which Governor Crothers and the Maryland Auto- 
mobile Commission desire to impose on autoists. The letters 
will also urge these owners to become members of the club. 

The club members have gone on record as opposed to long 
tours. This action on their part was brought about by the read- 
ing of the report of the touring committee. The majority of 
the members are in 'favor of runs with time for a good dinner. 



COL. JOYCE BOOMS MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION. 

Minneapolis, Nov. 16.— No organization in the entire AAA. 
fold is making greater or more rapid strides in membership 
than the Minneapolis State Automobile Association. To Col. 
Frank M. Joyce, president of the association, is due a major 
part of the credit. Thanks to his hustling recruiting methods 
thirteen new clubs have been organized with a total membership 
of 1,800. Col. Joyce is confident that by the first of the year 
he will have raised the total to twenty clubs. 

Under the inspiration of Col. Joyce's success in the State at 
large, the members of the Minneapolis Club are making strenu- 
ous endeavors to increase the club's membership during the 
winter months, so that by the opening of the touring season it 
will reach the 1,500 mark. 

Local autoists are much interested in the new bill which is 
being framed for presentation at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. This bill will provide for State registration handled 
through one set of officials, so that it will be possible to obtain 
positive identification of any car in the State. It is also planned 
to have owners pay a State license tax, in lieu of a personal tax 
on their machines. This license tax would be figured on the 
horsepower of size and weight of the car. It is proposed to use 
the money derived in this way in good roads work, it being the 
idea of those framing the bill that such an act would meet with 
strong approval among the farmers and their representatives in 
the Legislature. It will be provided in the bill that no registra- 
tion numbers shall be issued until the State license tax has been 
paid, and this will mean that 100 per cent, of the owners of 
automobiles will contribute to the funds of the State. As it is 
now it is said that of 5,000 machines in the State, about 1,500 are 
being paid for in the personal taxes of their owners.. 

Another provision of the bill will be copied from the Connec- 
ticut law, which provides, in the section applying to the rate of 
speed, that automobiles "shall at all times be driven at a reason- 
able rate of speed." 

Other sections will specifically define the rights of automobiles 
as regards other vehicles and the rights of other vehicles as 
regards automobiles. The recent elections have changed the 
complexion of the Legislature somewhat, and the auto club mem- 
bers are confident that their bill will stand a very good chance of 
being passed. 



RECENT WORK OF COLUMBUS AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 

Columbus, O., Nov. 16. — The members of the Columbus Auto- 
mobile Club feel that since the club was organized last Summer 
they have already proven the good work Which can be accom- 
plished by a live club. During the few months of the club's 
existence the members have succeeded in bringing about one 
change in the city, that of traffic regulation, which they correctly 
think is not only of great importance in adding to the ease with 
which all traffic can now move, but of far more importance is the 
increased safety to all and especially pedestrians. Heretofore 
Columbus had no rules at all governing traffic, all vehicles wan- 
dering up and down the streets wherever they wished and on 
either side, so that the pedestrian was in constant danger, as he 
had no idea which way to look for passing vehicles. The auto- 
mobile club took the initiative in applying to the city council for 
traffic ruling and with the help of the Columbus Vehicle Owners' 
Association carried it through successfully. When the new ordi- 
nance went into effect the club backed up its previous work by 
paying for special officers to assist the regulars for the first few 
days in the more crowded sections of the city. 

In regard to the work usually taken up by automobile clubs the 
capital city enthusiasts have not befcn negligent. The committee 
on road signs has not been idle, and although it has not erected 
any signs so far, a report was turned in at the last meeting 
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containing recommendations as to the style, cost and number of 
signs to be placed. The work will be well organized and every- 
thing made ready during the Winter in order that the work may 
be started early in the Spring. Jn the matter of a club home 
rooms have been secured in the Northern Hotel, which are being 
remodeled preparatory to the club taking possession December 1. 

WHAT PHILADELPHIA CLUBS ARE DOING. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 16.— The local automobile organizations 
are showing no evidences of winter torpidity. The Quaker City 
Motor Club will inaugurate its winter social season Wednesday 
night, December 2, with a banquet at the Hotel Walton. This 
function will be the first of the kind in the club's history, its 
activities being hitherto more along sporting lines. A score or 
more of celebrities, including Governor Stuart and Mayor Rey- 
burn, besides other State and municipal dignitaries and the high 
lights of automobiledom, will be present as guests. 

The Automobile Club of Philadelphia has appropriated money 
to revise the map tentatively issued last year and to issue four 
additional maps by March 1 next These maps will cover ter- 
ritory as far east as the Delaware river, as far north as Easton, 
as far west as Lancaster, and south to within six miles of Wil- 
mington, Del. Macadam roads, stone roads fit for spring traffic, 
and dirt roads will all be plainly indicated. The committee in 
charge of this work is also, engaged in the completion of maps 
of the Water Gap region and the country beyond Lancaster. 
New radiator emblems, incorporating the A. A. A insignia and 
the words "Pennsylvania Motor Federation" and "Philadelphia" 
are being delivered to members. 



MOTOR FEDERATION UNDERTAKES CAMPAIGN. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 17.— With the purpose in view of having 
a good roads bill introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature at 
its coming session, the Pennsylvania Motor Federation is under- 
taking an active campaign of education on the subject of good 
roads. The first tangible result of this is to be seen in Governor 
Stuart's open support of a $60,000,000 highway to connect Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, as published in to-day's papers. This is 
due, somewhat, to influence brought to bear by the Federation, 
which has succeeded in having a request made for an appropria- 
tion of this amount. 

In connection with the announcement of the governor's stand 
in the matter, the Good Roads Committee of the Federation is 
to-day mailing 14,000 circulars to the supervisors and mayors of 
thirty cities, the burgesses of 1,000 boroughs, and to 1,500 secre- 
taries of town boards, thus including every supervisor in the 
State. 

The Federation is working in the interests of a bill to secure 
a $50,000,000 appropriation for good roads, but owing to the 
necessity of obtaining a constitutional amendment, this cannot be 
put through until 1912. In the meantime, the Federation is ask- 
ing for an annual appropriation of $5,000,000 until 1912, and 
there seems to be every prospect of obtaining it 



PLANS FOR ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk, Va., Nov. 16.— At last the work of the Tidewater 
Automobile Association in its campaign for better roads seems 
to be bearing some fruit. The task of building a macadam road 
from Norfolk to Richmond has been actually started by the 
engineers on the Richmond end, who are preparing plans for a 
new road between that city and Petersburg. St. Julian Wilson, 
State highway commissioner, who has become much interested 
in the work which the automobile association has been striving 
to accomplish, has notified the Norfolk promoters of the plans 
at the Richmond end and recommended that they, with the aid 
of the Suffolk automobilists, direct their energy toward this end 
of the route. Work has already started with renewed vim to 
get the county and State authorities in this section interested in 
order that this half of the route shall not be the last completed. 



TO EXTEND SHENANDOAH VALLEY PIKE. 
Washington, D. G, Nov. 14. — Members of the Automobile 
Club of Washington, as well as automobilists throughout this 
section, are greatly interested in a movement that has been 
started to extend the famous Shenandoah Valley pike from 
Staunton to Richmond, Va. The project has the indorsement of 
financiers in all the cities and towns between Winchester and 
Richmond. From Hagerstown, Md., through Martinsburg, W. 
Va., Winchester, Strasburg, Woodstock, Harrisonburg, and to 
Staunton, Va., there is a fine turnpike 140 miles long, and with 
an extension to Richmond, it will be a highway about 225 miles in 
length, without a break. The Shenandoah Valley is the finest 
touring ground in this section. 



MILWAUKEE CLUB TO BUILD HOME FOR ITSELF. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 16.— The membership of the Mil- 
waukee Automobile Club has become so large that the board of 
directors has been increased from nine to fifteen members. The 
six new directors are: George C. Forgeot Alfred Kieckhaefer, 
one year; George A West and Oscar F. Fischedick, two years; 
M. G Moore and O. Z. Bartlett, three years. The committee 
appointed to have charge of the matter of building a clubhouse 
consists of Clarke S. Drake, George A. West, G W. Norris, Lee 
A. Dearholt and M. C. Moore. Sites are now being inspected. 
A campaign has been started for new members to insure a broad 
response when the actual work on the new clubhouse is begun. 

A delegation of officials of the Milwaukee Automobile Club 
made a 200-mile tour to Monroe, Wis., November 14, as guests 
of W. L Hibbard, agent for the Chalmers-Detroit, and instituted 
the Green County Automobile Club into the Wisconsin State A 
A. The Green County Club has a membership of sixty. 

HARTFORD CLUB WILL GO AFTER OFFENDERS. 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. 16.— That the Automobile Club of Hart- 
ford is determined to force observance of the provisions of the 
present law is evident from the action just taken by the club at- 
torneys. Several prominent members have been notified to ap- 
pear before the board of governors, Wednesday evening of this 
week. The law-breakers will be given a hearing, and in two or 
three instances application will probably be made to the Secre- 
tary of State for the revocation of license. As matters now stand 
several daily newspapers in the State have taken a decided stand 
against autoists, and are clamoring for the repeal of the present 
law. Hence it is up to someone to do a little missionary wo* 
and the local club intends to do its share. Various other clubs 
in the Connecticut Automobile Association will have the dis- 
turbing element on the carpet 



WORCESTER CLUB TO HOLD ENDURANCE RUN. 

Worcester, Mass., Nov. 16. — The Worcester Automobile Club 
completed arrangements for holding a 200-mile endurance and re- 
liability contest on Tuesday, December 8. According to the 
rules of the contest the route willl not be known to the drivers 
until the start of the run, which will not only require all bonnets 
to be sealed, but gasoline consumption will be taken into account 
when the final reckoning comes. It is planned to start from the 
clubhouse at day light, and check in at the starting point every 
two hours. The interest shown by the local, dealers and owners 
has assured the club of success. 



CHICAGO A C. HAS AN EXCITING ELECTION. 

Chicago, Nov. 14.— The annual election of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club was fiercely contested, there being three tickets in 
the field, the third and last one, the opposition, sweeping every- 
thing before it, electing every one of its men. The results elim- 
inated from the board of managers such well-known auto lights 
as Sidney S. Gorham, Burley B. Ayers and Charles E Grt *°f* 
The new list of officials is as follows: President, Ira M. Cobe, 
re-elected; first vice-president, T. J. Koehler, re-elected; second 
vice-president, T. J. Hyman, re-elected ; secretary, C. A McDon- 
ald; treasurer, George S. Whyte; directors, Joseph F. Gunther, 
re-elected; John Farson, re-elected; Claude Seymour, re-elected; 
Ban B. Johnson, Allan S. Ray and F. W. Blocki. 
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Benjamin Briscoe, President of Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Company: "The bugaboo of threatening overproduction in 
the automobile industry is nothing new. The same cry was 
raised when the industry was just beginning to see its own great 
possibilities. It will require years to satisfy the requirements of 
the home markets. When that has been done— and we are a 
long way from it— there is the foreign market and then the 
commercial vehicle, which will keep us busy for a long time to 
come. The Maxwell factories alone will market nearly 10,000 
motor vehicles of all kinds during 1900. That doesn't look as 
though we were afraid of overproduction." 

When Mr. Briscoe made this statement he had just returned 
from California, whither he had gone to conduct negotiations for 
the erection of the fourth Maxwell-Briscoe factory. 

C L. Fleming, Manager of Union Carriage Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: "Although not as yet established in its auto- 
mobile plant, the Union Carriage Company is already figuring 
on a further addition. This will be necessary, as we have de- 
cided to increase our output to 1,000 complete cars for 1909. 
Before election we were undecided and to be on the safe side 
announced 500 as the number of cars which we would put on 
the market. But since election conditions have changed, and 
many inquiries are being received daily. Some days the num- 
ber reaches 80, and all are good prospects. Last week we re- 
ceived orders for 12 more of our motor storm buggies." 

Alexander Winton, President Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
pany: "We have given the 'sixty' a most exhaustive series 
of tests and our every expectation has been realized. This, how- 
ever, is only natural, for the 'sixty' is free from experimental 
features, representing elements that had already proved their 
worth in smaller power. The 'sixty' is produced to meet the 
demand for high power and large carrying capacity and is in 
every respect a car on which six-cylinder enthusiasts may place 
their faith without risk of disappointment." It is further stated 
that deliveries of the new $4,500 Winton "Six" will begin at once. 
This car has six 5 by 5 off-set cylinders, rated at 60 horsepower, 
carries a seven-passenger body and is equipped with a four-speed 
transmission, direct drive being on third speed. 

William Mitchell Lewis, President of the Mitchell Motor 
Car Company: "In 1004 we were the $1,500 car pioneers, and 
built 315 automobiles of this model. The first car was sold to 
Horatio W. Hall, our Chicago agent, and is still in active service, 
*» are 300 other machines of the 1904 output. Showing how 
accurately the Mitchell Company anticipated the requirements of 
the public, it is only necessary to add that the 1904 pioneer car 
was a four-cylinder 4 by 4 engine. This practically is the aver- 
age of the present popular medium-priced car. The present 1909 
model Mitchell— the entire output of about $3,000,000 worth of 
these cars has been assimilated by Mitchell agents— has a 4 1-4 
by 4 1-2 engine, a wheelbase 3 inches longer, magneto ignition, 
selective transmission and refinements that the wisdom of De- 
signer John W. Bate has suggested. The new 1909 $l,5«> cars 
are capable of a speed of 55 miles an hour." 



FOUR 1909 HERRESHOFF MODELS. 

Detroit, Nov. 16. — More than passing interest attaches to the 
filing of articles of incorporation at Lansing of the Herreshoff 
Motor Company, aside from the added impetus given the auto- 
mobile industry in this city. Charles F. Herreshoff, famous as 
the designer of fast boats, and of late years consulting engineer 
for some of the largest automobile plants in America and Eu- 
rope, has decided to make Detroit his future home, and is giving 
his personal attention to every detail of the new car which will 
be placed on the market, and which will be named after the 
designer. The claim made for the Herreshoff motor is its ex- 
treme refinement of construction and simplicity of design, the 
weight of the motor being reduced fully 40 per cent, without 
impairing its strength, thus permitting some radical changes and 
improvements in the construction of automobiles. 

Although the creator of some of the fastest speed boats known, 
Mr. Herreshoff has always regarded this work as a side issue, 
his greatest fame being gained as a designer of auto frames, 
axles and transmissions, and as consulting engineer. The Her- 
reshoff Motor Company has taken over a large plant here, and 
already has 500 men engaged on the 1,000 cars it will produce 
this season, and of which there will be four models. 



BOSTON TRADE VERY OPTDHISTIG 

Boston, Nov. 14. — Boston's automobile trade is enthusiastic 
over the present condition of the trade and the future prospects. 
Not only in this city, but all over New England there is apparent 
a remarkable optimism concerning motor vehicles, and agents 
in the smaller cities are sending in larger orders than ever 
before, and seem to be confident of their ability to dispose of 
the machines as rapidly as they can be shipped to them from 
the factories. Locally there is hardly a dealer who is not much 
further ahead on orders than ever before at this season, and 
some of them have already begun to fear that they will have 
an experience similar to that of two years ago, when their 
allotments ran out before their customers were satisfied. 

Present conditions amount almost to a boom, for the demand 
is not limited to any one class of car, but is felt by all classes, 
low, medium, and high priced. The immediate demand is for 
enclosed cars, and some dealers claim that they cannot obtain 
enclosed bodies rapidly enough. But there is always a very 
strong demand for open cars to be delivered in the Spring, and 
one dealer' in high class cars shows figures to substantiate his 
statement that he has taken four times as many specifications 
up to date as he had taken a year ago at this time. 



LACROLX AND BREYER ARE ON LA PROVENCE. 

Paris, Nov. 12. — Paul Lacroix, American selling agent of the 
Renault Freres, recently arrived from New York on the 
Provence and will stay in Paris not- more than one week, prob- 
ably sailing again on the same boat, leaving Havre the 14th, 
in order to be present at the Savannah race on Thanksgiving 
Day. The hurried European trip has been made solely for the 
purpose of arranging details for next season's business. 

Another automobile passenger on the Provence on her next 
outward trip will be Victor Breyer, European representative of 
the American Automobile Association, who is making his annual 
trip to the States, and who will attend the Savannah race. 



RAINIER FACTORY TO BE KEPT RUNNING. 

Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 13. — That the Rainier automobile works 
located here, which recently went into the hands of a receiver, 
will be kept in operation has just been announced by Jesse 
Walton, of New York City, the receiver, after a conference 
with the local management. It is not yet known just what 
form the reorganization of the business will take, but local 
capitalists are sufficiently interested in the business to keep it 
going at its present location. The company has a valuable site 
of 25 acres on the river front, with a modern brick plant. 
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Fig. 1 — Showing the complete assembly, with flywheel. 



THE NEW FORD IGNITION SYSTEM. 

The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, has burned its bridges 
in so far as batteries, wiring coils, etc., are concerned, in that a 
magneto is built into the flywheel, and in itself constitutes the 
whole ignition equipment. 

Fig. 1 shows the assembly complete, in which the letters de- 
note: o = one of the magnets; 6 = one of the armature coils; 
c = flywheel on which magnets are mounted; d = planetary 
gear set; e = lower half of case; / = spider, holding the coils in 
rigid relation to the frame. 

The spider holding the coils is shown in Fig. 2, while Fig. 3 
shows the magneto on one face of the flywheel. 

The. Ford Company sets forth a manifold of claims for this 
system^ and points out that the ignition is concentrated to but 
one point, instead of having its component parts spread out. 

The functions of the "Ford" magneto are not unlike the 
similar functions of magnetos in general, excepting that the 




Fig. a-Coll SpJder, complete. Fig. 3— Magnets on ihe flywheel. 

"Ford" idea demands the use of multipolar magnets. In the 
operation of this system as applied to the Ford model "T" auto- 
mobile for 1909, the permanent magnets, fixed on the flywheel, 
are caused to rotate past the coils, thus building up a "magnetic 
flux" in the circuit. This flux pulsates, and in doing so induces 
electrical potentials in the coils. For the rest, it is a matter of 
convenient timing and the windings of the coils as will induce 
a sufficiently high electromotive force in the secondary electrical 
circuit. 

There are sixteen coils and an equal number of permanent 
magnets. The coils are of copper wire, suitably insulated, and 
one end of each is to "ground." The work in general is common 
to that which obtains in the construction of all electrical genera- 
tors on a high plane. 

The Ford system does not preclude the use of a battery auxil- 
iary, but the need of the same is eliminated, besides concentrating 
the ignition system in such a way as to facilitate manipulation. 



STUDEBAKER CUP FOR THE A. A. A. TOUR. 

South Bend, Ind., Nov. 16. — Col. George Studebaker has de- . 
cided to offer a trophy to be known as the Studebaker Gold Cup, 
to be contested for at the same time as the Glidden and Hower 
trophies, during the A. A. A. annual tour. The cup is valued 
at $$,000. Colonel Studebaker believes that the automobile has 
reached a stage of development where something more than the 
present rules of the Glidden contest must be required to prove 
efficiency, and although he imposes no specific conditions, he 
makes the donation with the suggestion that all devices known 
to the contest committee shall be utilized to guard against repairs 
and replacements. 



A DUST-PROOF UNIVERSAL JOINT. 

The Hartford Auto Parts Company, Hartford, Conn., will 
entertain the trade during 1909, in a most acceptable manner 
through the good office of its "Type C" dust-proof Universal 
joint, and the self-lubricating feature of the same should gain 
for it admittance to the elect. 

Recognizing the potency of the crystallized fact that in any 
structure no link is stronger than the weakest, the "Type C" 




Exterior View of the "Type C" Assembled Joint. 



joint is designed, according to the makers, to sustain under all 
torsion that can emanate from a crankshaft of the finest grade 
whose diameter will equal the diameter of the hole in any one 
size made of the "Type C" universal joint. 

The ball and socket feature is adequately shown in the illus- 
tration, but to conclude without quoting the makers on the 
question of accessibility would be to do the subject scant jus- 
tice: "As simple and accessible as the most critical could de- 
mand. Without tools the joint can be taken apart in a few 
seconds and the matter of assembling the entire drive equip- 
ment on a car should not demand over ten minutes of a work- 
man's time." 

The J. S. Bretz Company, Times building, New York City, is 
(he authorized vendor. 




"Type C" Joint Dissembled, Showing the Parts. 
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zint-Z Lu ? e of R »mWer Maga- 

F attempt at something a bit 

above the ordinary in house journalism is 
m evdence from Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Co., makers of the Rambler automobile? 
A special edition of the Ramble, r Maaa 

m tWO coIors and packed 
from cover to cover with snappy illustra- 

me^* 3 ^'^- views shoUg the 
™wi« i ° f b H''- ding and ""rag auto! 
mobiles, is now being mailed to dealers 
hroughout the country. The book con! 
tarns a picture of the Rambler factow 
claimed to be the largest automobil p££ 
Teffe£ T' d; * P«*rt»mt of ThomaS B 

hW : m ^ e i ann ° L unc J ement of new Ram- 
al the ^^p* 161 ! ,S a 5 d <*P°siti°nrf 
■Z the «£L fi RamMer fe8 tures, includ- 
mg the new Rambler spare wheel ■ a oro- 

m^ n TjT d > St °V t °* 4he methods' o^ 
« ^ 4es4,n « o{ Ramblers; and a 
story of the sales organization and the 

^ n«f C ° rd u 4 made this con ~rn during 
e SP S,M« e,ght 7 ea , rS . 1 This magazine much 
resembles a standard publication. 



ductor type and is extremely simple and 
effective, as there are no moving wfres 
or connections in the primary circuit 

TiH 0 w ye ^ r '\r CaIiifornia Performances.- 
The W. D. Newerf Rubber Company of 

ptdfi™t' < f° dy ^ r a ^nts P fo?'tSe 
eetic in ^ '• h?Ve been Particularly ener- 
getic m equipping competing cars in va- 
rious events. According to the Newlrf 
Company, the Goodyear tire now holds the 
^n Francisco-Los Angeles record, on a 
AnJlf« Ste T er . : the San Francisco-Los 
cisco-Fortland record, Los Aneeles-San 
Diego record, on a Kis'selKar, and^lso lis 
Angeles-Newhall, and the Los Angeto 
VictorviUe records. Forty-one out of 



Annual Meeting of the A. S. M. E— 

Ine twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
SSS* heW in the Engineering So- 

32? M U,ld v n8 ', ^ West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, December 1 to L The 

~_ , . -- no V ce sa y s: Th e professional and so- 

rWfS" of . Touring the South— ^opportunities afforded by these meet- 
in A..,™ th ,ust . "turned to his home i" g ? "? ban « "alued by the members, 

as is shown by the constantly increasing 
attendance Five years ago at the annual 
meeting there were 474 members and 
guests present; last year, notwithstanding 
the general unsettled financial conditions, 
there were 1,232 in attendance, which shows 
an increase in the past five years in round 
numbers of 750." 



in AtuZT 7? ' ■ ', clurn eo to nis home 
teles of ♦„ Ga -' V -' tb some interesting 
whil P 1 thC experiences he encountered 
wnue on a 2,000-mile tour amonc the 

s ~ ,nS r° f ■ Ge< S Kia and Norland 
ca? nn. r0 J' na "L a . P °Pe-Hartford touring 
S r ° n e day while trying to reach Greer, 
5.1- *, through mud and rain, he was 

h» nn T uga, °° river bottoms Hav, 
was eSmiST H h,S , equipment, he 
7rZ C0 W Ued t0 make the best of a tire 
^on wh,ch naturally made very slow work! 

Vtrt ?2F& r A I * a * B *. Spartansburg a 
sma1he?rt b 'i tted ln , to his machin e and 
Sst ™i ampS ! fenders ' radia tor and 
W 7^ ,ng eIse 41,81 wouId bend on 
^. front of the car. After awakening the 

iSSfc E^-Fifr 40 back off carf Mr 
Zfjff h ' S . machine with the broken 
nmd I J, t rl- l ? a repai 7 sh °P- wl, ere he 

Xvio^rMt s P box which 

Hrte!sih?w 8i r, ? u ropean Makers Use 
Pto ted£ "'..plutches.-This clutch, ex- 
•TEvln? r" 8 coun4r Z b y the Merchants 
used bv %onT P f ny ' J* lade lphia, is now 
pean antnl^i twem 3 r -«?* separate Euro- 
ucts a i t ° n,ob ' I e makers in their 1009 prod- 
is of Z 1 u" t f h, J ! t wil1 be remembered, 
other muh1n - P H e - d,SC , typ ?' differin 8 f »« 
d scs d„ J, dlsc cl V tch es in that the 
have bear on ^ heir flat fa< :es, but 

fates Th a ' gro ? ves 41,84 engage on their 
but it.. 5 members are submerged in oil, 
.^at fP L aC i'° n - I s such that the engagement 

oV evln« W, n th SF* Certa ,! n4 y- and with - 
mo* ^f ce. fierceness. For a given 

tended vL'^K is said 4 ° be a" 

Sal I contL 'J t4le H a > Pressure. The 
the effect. ' SUr - face '? - a maximum, while" 
angularftl ^ 6 ^ " m «l 4 P«e<i through the 
nguianty of the engaging faces. 

tripf hav,. ? emy Magnetos— Automobile 
of th-ml? ! b n e -f10 lnder4aken for a " k i" d ^ 
T. M 0s h er a " d rt th T | 4 no " being run by A. 
terests of t „" d D Harr y ? aI "ter in th e in- 
Anderson Jnrf R V2 y EIectric Company, 
are mlu'l nd - adds a ne w phase. They 
mile T*hi& a -, r , un , of severaI thousand 
son i„d to 4ake them from Ander- 
leans r' 1 Savan nah, Ga., to New Or- 
back'to Ann 10 "' T ? x ' St - Lo "''s and 
demonstra^n!" 80 ^' the P ur P°« of 
higMensfo' g 3nd f" ,ng the ne w Reniy 
ens,on ma 8neto. This is of the in- 



Earl Now Known as Petrel— The de- 
funct Earl Motor Car Company, of Ken- 
osha, Wis., manufacturers of the Earl 
friction drive cars, has been reorganized 
under the name of the Petrel Motor Car 
Company, and its product will be named 
the Petrel." Samuel W. Watkins, 
founder of the Beaver Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, builders of en- 
gines and motors, is at the head of the 
new company The Petrel company will 
occupy the former Visible typewriter 
plant at Kenosha, the Earl's old home 



Willard Company Has New York 
Depot— The Willard Storage Battery 
Company, of Cleveland, O., has opened an 
office and battery depot at 1876 Broadway, 
corner of Sixty-second street. New York 
City, where it will take care of its battery 
business for the metropolitan district The 
depot will be fully equipped with apparatus 
for assembling, charging and crating bat- 
teries ready for use. The depot will also 
take care of the charging of vehicle bat- 
teries and batteries for sparking, lighting 
and other purposes. 

No Advertising for Palace Show Pro- 
gram. — An announcement from the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers' As- 
sociation contains the information that the 
Palace Show program will contain no ad- 
vertising. They will be distributed free, 
with a full list of names and business of 
each exhibitor. The show committee is of 
the opinion that the tone of the show is 
kept higher by keeping out the advertising 
and distributing without cost. 

Three Tire Replacements in a 24- 
Hour Race. — A remarkable tire rec- 
ord is claimed in the 24-hour race at Los 
Angeles, Cal., when the winning Locomo- 
bile completed the around-the-clock con- 
test with only three replacements of its 
Fisk bolted-on tires. That is to say, the 
car used only , seven tires for the entire 
race, and in these events tires are general- 
ly "burned up" by the dozen. 
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T J wo J ndkna Companies Consolidate— 
The Stanley Automobile Manufacturing 
SVT" y- ° f u M S° reland ' Ind - h" s Ions""* 
oanv „Tt the T T ;° y Work^Cc-m- 
f^u ? .T r °$ Ind ." and has moved its en- 

acilftfes t°hi hat P ' aCe - Wit , h 4he leased 
facilities the company wil continue to 

Ee^SS"* 4he , Stanley automobiles n 
tne name of the latter company. 

nnV°£ bi ^ op i Joins ^e Automobilists— 
One of the latest converts to the use of 

LtT m A Mle h , Arch bishop O'Connell, of 
!"f* . A 40-horsepower Pierce Arrow 
landaulet has been presented to him bv 
mfttif y h °- f K the city of Boston. ThTco^. 

t a omri re tbtt ydesi ^ fora ^ 

Champion Will Make Magnetos— At 

Flint, M lc h., the Champion Ignition 
Company has been organized, with Al- 

b ™ ha - m ?'° n ' 0f Bos4on ' 84 4l, e heVd, 
to manufacture magnetos. 

tN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

"Alco," Northwest— The American 
hfn^ 0 4l . ve . .Company's "Alco" will be 
rim. k .1 t] \%- Northwest for the first 
£21 /f M- e V ' c4o . ri8 Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn., a new com- 
ArS„r 0m ^° Se A d ° f Charles H. Robinson, 
•n\ Ar ! !aataee . and Robert h! 
| he territory given the new com- 
pany extends to the coast, and elaborate 
arrangements are being made to handle 
the business in a satisfactory manner and 
to make a record the first year. This 
company has commodious quarters at 
1312 Hennepin avenue, where over 7.000 
feet of floor space will be devoted to the 
ments garage and repair depart- 

Overland, Wichita, Kan— The Star 
Automobile Company has been formed in 
Wichita, Kan., by a number of men inter- 
ested in the automobile industry and the 
agency for the Overland car has been ar- 
ranged for. The company will erect a 
two-story building designed especially for 
sales rooms and garage purooses. The In- 
corporators include Hugh E. Roberts, E. 
N. McGregor and A. C. Houston. 

n N ir ew - Goodrich Tire Branches— The 
fcL «?°Kr Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
has established branches in the following 
cities: Kansas City, Mo., 1728 Grand ave^ 
nue, manager, Fritz Oberhue; Minneapolis 
8J7 Hennepin avenue, manager, E. W. Mc- 
Creery; Pittsburg, S 90O Penn avenue, 
m3 i!i ge 6 H - U Bouk e r : Atlanta, Ga., 64 
Worth Pryor street, manager, E. V. Wil- 
kinson. 

IrSt^ i La S g Company, Ohio and 
Indiana— The Rauch & Lang Carriage 
Company makers of R. & L electrics, an- 
nounce that E. W. Livensparger, of Cleve- 
iand, has been appointed district agent for 
Ohio and Indiana, where he will establish 
all agencies. Branches have already been 

lnl? ng . e i f0 /,?r 4 Lima and Canton, Ohio, 
and at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Middleby, Philadelphia— William P. 
' ! ong Jl . connected wi th the Maxwell 
agency in Ph.ladelphia, is at the head of 
M t i ??? d8 j d Motor Company, 616-618 
,w,^ ?T d t str , ee4 ' which ha s iust been 
awarded the local agency for the Middleby 
car, manufactured by the Middleby Auto 
Company, of Reading, Pa. 

Studebaker, Atlanta— The entire line 
of Studebaker cars will be represented in 
Atlanta by the Georgia Motor Car Com- 
pany under the management of George 
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W. Hanson, who will act as distributing 
agent for the State of Georgia. Garage 
and salesrooms have been secured on 
North Pryor street. 

Brush, Philadelphia.— The little Brush 
car effected a lodgment in the Quaker City 
last week, when the Oxford Automobile 
Company, 1615 Wellington street, secured 
the local agency. Already arrangements 
for the placing of a number of sub-agencies 
are well under way. 

Michelin Tires, Pittsburg. — The Pitts- 
burg Auto & Repair Company has secured 
the exclusive agency for Western Penn- 
sylvania, Eastern Ohio, and West Virginia 
for Michelin tires. 

Republic Tires, Kansas City, Mo.— 
The Republic Rubber Company will be rep- 
resented in Kansas City by E. P. Mori- 
arty & Company. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

George B. Adams, a pioneer of the auto 
trade world, has become connected with 
the Detroit-Cadillac Company of 303 West 
59th Street, Manhattan, and will devote 
his attention to selling the new Cadillac 
"Thirty." Mr. Adams will be remembered 
as far back as 1899, when he occupied the 
position of president of the Adams-Mc- 
Murtry Company, which at that time held 
the agency for Packard cars in New York. 
This agency was later changed to a branch 
and Mr. Adams became the manager. Since 
that time Mr. Adams has been connected 
with the Pope and American Locomotive 
companies. He was one of the organizers 
of the original trade association in New 
York, in which he held the position ofvice- 
president. 

Ernest H. Brandt has tendered -his 
resignation as general manager of the 
Detroit-Cadillac Motor Car Company, of 
New York. City, to accept the manage- 
ment of the Eastern distributing depot 
of Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, 
makers of Rambler automobiles. The 
headquarters will be in the Rambler 
Building, 38 West Sixty-second street, 
New York City, and Mr. Brandt will 
nave charge of territory comprising Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, east of Altoona; eastern 
New York State, and western Connec- 
ticut. 

Charles B. Shanks, sales manager of 
the Stearns Motor Company, was in 
Minneapolis during the past week, on 
his return from his Pacific coast trip, on 
which he started in September. Mr. 
Shanks is much enthused about the pros- 
pects in all the cities he visited, including 
Chicago, Denver, Portland, Spokane, and 
Seattle. In his opinion there will not be 
enough high quality cars made this year 
to satisfy the demand. Up to date the 
Stearns factory has taken more orders 
than ever before in a whole season. 

Eugene Grunewald, superintendent and 
chief engineer of the Moline Automobile 
Company, of East Moline, 111, was united 
m marriage on November 11 to Miss Pau- 
line Haak, a young society woman of Dav- 
enport, la., the ceremony being performed 
at the home of the bride's father in that 
city. Mr. and Mrs. Grunewald left for an 
extended Eastern tour immediately after 
the ceremony, and will attend the Grand 
Prize race at Savannah, Ga., on Thanks- 
giving Day before returning to Moline. 

George Holloway, who for the past t6 
years has been general superintendent of 
the Elmore Automobile Company, has",! 
accepted a position with the Vim Motor 
Manufacturing Company, of Sandusky, 



Ohio. The Vim company proposes to 
enter the automobile field with a two- 
cycle motor of much the same design 
as the marine engine made by it at 
present 

Alfred Measure, manager of the Mor- 
gan & Wright branch in Boston, and for 
the past eight years connected with that 
firm, has accepted a position as office man- 
ager for Alvan T. Fuller, Boston agent 
for the Packard and the Cadillac. Mr. 
Measure was in the bicycle business before 
going with the Morgan & Wright firm. 

David J. Post, of the Veeder Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, Conn., and a 
member of the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers' Association's show committee, 
has sailed for Europe to attend the Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin automobile shows, 
gathering data and the latest ideas in Eu- 
ropean showdom. 

E. LeRoy Pelletier has again been 
chosen to manage the show of the Detroit 
Association of Automobile Dealers. Mr. 
Pelletier looks after the advertising and 
publicity of the Everett-Metzger-Flanders 
Company and the Studebaker Automobile 
Company. 

William J. Slater, advertising manager 
for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
has severed his connection with that con- 
cern to take up the general management of 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Telegraph, a news- 
paper in which he is financially interested. 

R. B. Jackson, who was general mana- 
ger of the E. R. Thomas Motor Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, up to Oct. 1, 1008, has 
rented the old Northern plant at Detroit, 
where he is preparing to start in on the 
manufacture of automobile parts. 

J. S. Conwell, formerly general man- 
ager for the Auto Vehicle Company, mak- 
ers „°L - e Tourlst car . has joined the Max- 
well-Bnscoe Company selling forces as 
general manager in the Southern Califor- 
nia territory. 

Louis J. Sackett, well known to the 

automobile trade, is exploiting the merits 

of the Stearns cars for Wyckoff, Church 

T Fa !? r I?. ge J n 41,6 territory east of Buffa- 
lo and Pittsburg. 

H. J. Edwards, chief engineer of the 
Dayton Motor Car Company, has sailed 
for Europe to attend the London and 
Pans automobile shows. 

Harry Sheldon, representing the Con- 
Lontinental Tire Company, is spending a 
few weeks on a visit to the Pacific coast 
territory. 

r« Dan * J V Cohen ' f o rm erly with R. M. 
Owen & Company, has been added to the 
sales department of the Oldsmobile Com- 
pany. 

Russell Huff chief engineer of the 
t-ackard Motor Car Company, has sailed 
for Europe to attend the Paris show. 
.Jr H - f White - °f Detroit, has joined the 
selling forces of the White Company. 



GEORGE A. BURN HAM KILLED. 

Detroit, Nov. 14.— George A Burn- 
ham, general factory manager for Mor- 
P" s '■. Wright, was accidentally killed 
while duck hunting at the St. Calir flats 
near Pearl Beach, this afternoon. Mr. 
Burnnam was out in a boat and while 
trying to put his gun back of him a 
cartridge exploded, the load entering the 
neck at the base of the skull. Mr. Burn- 
ham was 34 years of age and had been 
in the employ of Morgan & Wright 
since 1893, with the exception of 1 year 
during the Spanish-American war. He 
left a widow and three children. 



HAYNES INCREASES CAPITAL. 

Kokomo, Ind., Nov. 16. — In order to car- 
ry on operations on a more extensive scale 
than heretofore, the Haynes Automobile 
Company, one of the oldest concerns in 
the country, increased its capitalization 
from $300,000 to $600,000 at a meeting 
of the stockholders held here last week, 
at the same effecting a complete reor- 
ganization. A large part of the increased 
capital stock has been subscribed by local 
investors, so that Kokomo stockholders 
will be largely in the majority. Home con- 
trol of the company has been vested in 
the local interests for the coming five years 
by the terms of the reorganization. This 
step has been contemplated for some time, 
and would have been taken earlier in the 
Fall, had it not been for the unsettled 
business conditions. The directors chosen 
at the stockholders' meeting are as fol- 
lows: Elwood Haynes, C. H. Haynes, 
Henry C. Davis, Stephen Tudor, A. L. 
Thalman, William Johnson and George W. 
Charles, of Kokomo, and W. M. Haynes 
and C. C. Cartwright, of Portland, Ind. 

The directors held a meeting immediate- 
ly after the completion of the reorganiza- 
tion and passed a resolution creating a 
board of trustees, composed of three mem- 
bers of the directorate, and empowered it 
to vote a majority of the stock as a unit 
for the next five years, in order to in- 
sure local control of the company's affairs. 
The trustees selected were H. C. Davis and 
Richard Ruddell, of Kokomo, and C C. 
Cartwright, of Portland. ■ 

The Haynes plant had a very modest 
beginning, but its growth has been raoid 
and both its buildings and machine equip- 
ment entitle it to rank high at the present 
day. The entire Haynes force is now 
busily employed in getting out a series of 
200 of the new Model X cars. 



ELECTRIC VEHICLE REPORT. 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. 16.— Halsey M. 
Barrett and Henry W. Nuckols have 
filed their report as receivers of tne 
Electric Vehicle Company of business 
during the month of October. Accord- 
ing to the September report, the receiv- 
ers had cash on hand amounting to 
$208,188.45 and collections brought tne 
figures up to $304,804.53. including ?77r 
914.04 for royalties. The October report 
shows a balance on hand of $I75i 8 34 j £ 
November 1. Cash sales for the month 
amount to $22,592.02, which also includes 
charges on account . , 

Listed in the receipts is an item ot 
$77,914.04 from Selden royalty,, and in 
the disbursements is listed an item 01 
$76,580.41 to the Licensed Association. 
It will be noted that practically all the 
money received from the Selden Toyaity 
was turned over to the Licensed Asso- 
ciation, the reason for which is that alter 
the company had passed into the hands 
of the receivers a new royalty agree- 
ment was necessary, and this came about 
in due course with the consent ot tne 
courts. A definite maximum sum Mat 
the Electric Vehicle Company should re- 
ceive in any one year was fixed and tne 
company before the month of OctoDer 
received this sum, with the exception 01 
about $1,300, and the excess over $1,300 
was turned over to the Licensed Asso- 
ciation. The balance on hand November 
10 is smaller than that of October 1, om 
it must be borne in mind that a larger 
force is now employed and that more 
extensive operations are being c3xn ,? 
on than heretofore. All things c 0 » s ™' 
ered, the receivers are doing exception- 
ally well. .«>_• - 
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LONDON, Nov. 13.— The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders opened 
their seventh annual pleasure vehicle show at Olympia this morning, under the 
patronage of the King. Unlike previous years, there was no opening ceremony, but 
there was no lack of visitors in consequence, and from the opening hour of io a. m. a 
steady stream of better class visitors made their way in. This of itself marks a 
distinct change from former shows, when the first days have not attracted much at- 
tention. Already good signs of business are apparent and the end of the first day finds 
the general body of exhibitors in an excellent humor. 

In all past exhibitions the racing car has been a big attraction, and the stands that 
included the battered victors of the season's speed contests always attracted interested 
crowds This is to be no more, for, complying with public opimon-or that section 
of public opinion which is represented by two or three noisy half penny papers-the 
promoters decided that anything that savored of motor racing must be banished forth- 
with. Hence it is that the Hall to-day contains neither racing car, nor is any litera- 
ture permitted to be distributed that appertains to so terrible a sport ! 

But while many will be found to criticize the promoters' action in this respect, the 
majority both of exhibitors and of purchasers will probably agree with the decision 
to abandon trial rides. The experience to be gained in a few minutes ride around 
the building would not materially influence a purchaser, and yet such runs have in 
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Gear-boxless Sheffield-Simplex Chassis.— Bear View. 

trouble and expense to the 'ex- 



of 

1 serious purchaser can now make a definite appoint- 



the past been a big source 
hibitors. " 



ment fq^a more thorough test and the only person that will be 
disappointed is the man who is accustomed to go up to Hammer-, 
smith for an -afternoon's outing on the cars. This class became 
too numerous for the comfort 6f the exhibition to tolerate. 

Everywhere Can be observed the tendency towards reduction of 
noise. Just as' a year ago engine flexibility and the perfection 
of the lubrication system were the aims of the designer, so now 
noiselessness is the feature on which greatest stress is laid. In 
the case of the Daimler-Knight valveless engine absolute silence 
of operation is put forward as its biggest advantage. Numerous 
other makers retaining the mushroom valve engine have adopted 
the plan of covering the whole of the valve arrangement with an 
aluminum plate, and also, of altering tbe form of the valve lift- 
ing cam. Throughout the rest of the car this quieting process is 
apparent The exhaust long ago ceased to be objectionable, so 
now the incoming gases are silenced, the Daimler and Iris carbur- 
eter being prominent in this respect. The gear pump has been 
replaced on several cars by the smoother-acting centrifugal var- 
iety, or better still, has been omitted altogether, the natural cir- 
culation being now relied on. Other instances present themselves 
in this refining process, and if for the next show design- 
ers will but consider the question of reducing the dust 
raising properties of their cars, the public will have little 
to complain of. 

Of general tendencies of design much is apparent. 
During the past season the various voiturettc races in 
France and the "four-inch" race in this country have 



shown what excellent results can be obtained from a well- 
designed and carefully constructed small car. As a result there 
is a big increase in the number of such cars staged, these being 
frequently met with on the stands of the best known makers. 

The single cylinder engine has almost lost its premier position 
by reason of the popularity of the small four-cylinder variety, 
in which the bore is as little as 65mm. — this being the case with 
the De Dion and the Martini. Even the six-cylinder engine has 
found its adherents, and such cars as the 12-horsepower six- 
cylinder Delaunay-Belleville are well worth inspection. Interest- 
ing examples of these small cars will be detailed later. 

What the Motors and Their Appurtenances Show. 

A second feature of note in engine construction is the re-in- 
troduction of the twin-cylinder type. At last year's show this 
form of engine had almost entirely disappeared and engine types 
seemed definitely to have resolved themselves into the single, 
the four and the six. The popularity of the engine of about 10- 
horsepower has now led to the feeling that something between 
the one and the four is required, so that the twin-cylinder engine 
is likely to have a greater vogue than ever. Hardly less note- 
worthy than the increase in the voiturettes is the prevalence of 
the "four-inch" engine — usually with a five inch stroke, but tend- 
ing, if anything, to exceed this value. The increased power given 
by these small engines is well indicated by the generous provisions 
of covered bodies on such cars, whereas in former years nothing 
smaller than a 30-horsepower 454 by 5 engine was considered 
sufficiently powerful for a limousine or full-sized landaulet As 
a natural result the bigger type of car tends to decrease in num- 
bers, and by next year this decrease should have assumed defin- 
ite proportions. Beyond the big car there still exists a class 
which is to all intents and purposes a racing car with a small and 
uncomfortable touring body fitted. Among cars of this type that 
are on view may be noted the loo-horsepower Germain and the 
90-horsepower Napier, Fiat, and Gobron-Brillie. 

The general success of the. long stroke and high piston speed 
engine in the four-inch race showed itself almost too late-to af- 
fect the present models. This tendency, however, can be ob- 
served in the case of the smaller cars, where the stroke is be- 
tween i)£ and 154 times the bore. Apparently not a single car 
in the show has an engine with stroke less than the bore— a 
change from last year, when several examples of the 4 by 3 an< l 5 
by 4 type were staged. 

Cylinders all cast in one block now find general favor. The 
former big objection of excessive cost of replacement when a 
cylinder was damaged is greatly discounted now that the public 
realize that cylinders do not require replacement every few 
months. From the maker's point of view the saving of space, as 
well as the general simplification of the piping and water con- 
nections, makes the block casting a favorite. 



Side Elevation of Chassis of the Gear-boxles. Sheffield-Simplex, Showing Undershleld and Gasoline Tank In Position. 
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In the Deasy 15-horsepower model, as in the 18-horsepower 
Ford, this method is carried even further, and the top half 
of the crankcase forms one casting with the four cylinders. This 
design makes a very neat job indeed, and by casting the support 
ing arms in aluminum and bolting to the engine casting, the lat- 
ter is kept from becoming unduly cumbersome. 

Ball bearing engines have not increased in numbers and the 
practice may therefore be regarded as still under trial. In 
other parts of the running gear the ball bearing is almost uni- 
versal. 

The general introduction of forced lubrication systems was a 
feature of last year's exhibition, and to such an extent has this 
commendable practice been carried that now the splash system 
with drip feed is retained only on the cheapest type of voiturette. 

Carburetters are still far from settling down to uniform de- 
sign, and hardly any maker has retained the 1908 carbureter 
without change. The two and three jet type is frequently mel 
with, but the uncertain spring controlled devices are still in great 
numbers. On the Daimler three-jet carbureter a water-heated 
silencer is fitted. 

A year or two ago the pressure fuel tank at the rear seemed 
likely to disappear, its two enemies being its liability to chok- 
ing of the pipes and its alleged dust raising qualities. The latter 
has in general been disproved by the Royal Automobile Club ex- 
periments, while the first named trouble is obviated by dispens- 
ing with the exhaust gas and employing in its stead air pressure 
from a pump driven off the camshaft. The fact that this air 
pump might be made larger and used to operate a self-starting 
system does not seem to appeal to the generality of designers and 
but a few cars— the S. C. A. T. and the 60-horsepower Fiat for 
example — are so equipped. 

The many other forms of self-starters so eagerly brought for- 
ward two years ago have all entirely disappeared 

In the ignition section the high tension magneto is almost uni- 
versally employed. Even the low tension variety has finally lost 
its popularity with the Italian cars and is not found save on a 
couple of Fiats. In spite of the fully-proved reliability of the 
magneto, however, there is still a general practice of fitting an 
accumulator and coil system as a standby, but whereas last year 
this was invariably of the high tension distributor with one coil 
type, several makers have this year used the low tension distribut- 
or with a special four unit coil having but a single trembler. 
This is found to give a good synchronization of the former type 
with less cost and insulating trouble. 

In the Matter of Gear Boxes and Clutches. 

A general — and necessarily hurried — examination of the cars 
leads to the conclusion that clutches are in the same position as 
last year, as far as popularity of the rival form goes. Several 
new makers fit the disc clutch, and particularly is the new Hele- 
Shaw clutch remarkable in that all parts, save the phosphor 
bronze outer plates, are of pressed steel, thus effecting consider- 
able weight-saving. On the other hand one or two makers, in- 
duding Austin and Weigel, have reverted to the leather cone 
dutch, so that the balance of power is almost unaltered. The 
)ther types of clutch, whether of the expanding or the contract- 
ng variety, have almost disappeared, and the Motobloc and the 
Hors are probably the sole remaining exponents of the two 
ypes. The use of cork inserts has not yet come into favor on 
his side. 

Meanwhile the hydraulic clutch is being quietly worked out, 
nd it is said that by the next show a satisfactory example will 
e exhibited of this combined clutch and gear which would seem 
kely to oust, altogether, the present unmechanical devices. 
The gearing question now seems to demand but little attention 
ad most of the cars have the form of three or four speed gear 
IW, which has served them for several years. The use of 
lird direct and an indirect fourth gear, a feature of the last 
low, has but a few fresh adherents. 

It was rumored that several Panhards of new and popular 
iwer would be shown, fitted with the epicyclic gear. This, for 




Motor Shown by the Two-Stroke Engine Company, Ltd. 

a well known French firm, would be sufficiently a novelty to cause 
comment, but the non-appearance of these cars makes it nec- 
essary to await the Paris show for further information. 

In spite of the flexibility of the six-cylinder engine, only one 
maker has been found to dispense with the gear-box. The 45- 
horsepower Sheffield Simplex has this feature to recommend it, 
but even here a reverse has, of course, to be fitted, and while 
arranging for this in the rear axle casing, the makers have 
thoughtfully added a low forward speed "for emergency use," so 
that the novelty of the step rather disappears. All the same this 
proceeding effects an appreciable saving both in weight and in the 
number of parts, and the increased simplification of the chassis 
is certainly surprising. 

Several other makers — notably Napier in his smaller cars — 
have arrived at a similar result by moving the gear-box up to the 
engine, of which the flywheel is placed right forward against the 
radiator. As will be shown later, the Napier gives a very neat 
and simple car. 

For the final drive, there can be no doubt but that the chain is 
dying out, except for the highest powers, and here again it only 
shares the honors with the shaft-drive. In its turn the shaft and 




Chassis of the F. N.— A Well-known Popular Type. 
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bevel drive is rivalled in medium powered cars by the worm 
drive, and another year will probably show a big advance in pop- 
ularity of this last type, which, when well designed and cut, pos- 
sesses such advantages over other forms of gearing as regards 
quietness and smoothness of action. 

Almost all cars retaining the chain drive that are exhibited 
have well designed oil tight chain cases, a feature which at once 
removes the greatest objection to this form of drive. 

In the rear axle itself the straight tooth or spur differential 
shows an increase in use, so that the bevel wheel thus tends to 
disappear from motor car practice altogether. 

But little change is apparent in frame design, which still ad- 
heres to the pressed steel form. What alteration has been made 
is in the direction of lowering the height at the rear so as to ac- 
commodate the covered body, which increases greatly in popu- 
larity each year. 

As a concluding feature, the popularity of the wire wheel on all 
types of car must be recorded. The wire wheel has always had 
several firm supporters, of which the Lanchester, that origin of 
so many new ideas, was perhaps the most prominent Two 
years ago, however, the Rudge Whitworth detachable wire wheel 
opened up a new range and since then this more mechanical 
device has spread to an extent that may be judged from the 
fact that such firms as Daimler and Napier, along with a dozen 
others fit Rudge- Whitworth detachable wheels as standard on all 
models. It certainly requires some time before the eye be- 
comes accustomed to the wire wheel, but once the novelty has 
worn off, its many advantages, including those of lightness and 
strength, greatly favor its general use. 

With the known falling off in the demand for the larger 
powered cars and the big increase of competition in the smaller 
section, it was generally anticipated by the public that a general 
drop in prices would be manifested. This has not been the case 
and although in certain instances prices are slightly below those 
of last season, the usual rule seems to have been to improve the 
details and so to keep the price up to its former level. By the 
introduction of new low-powered models, however, many of the 
biggest makers — such as Napier, Austin, Delaunay, Fiat — have 
now brought their productions within the reach of that immense 
section of the community, "the man of moderate means." 

These small cars differ only in size and in detail finish from 
their bigger companions and the high class quality of work has 
been retained to a big extent, so that a wide and excellent range 
is available for the choice of the purchaser. 

A walk around the stands with an outside examination of the 
better known cars shows how completely the design of the higher 
powered vehicles has settled down to broad standard lines. There 
are, it is true, several notable exceptions, such as the new valve- 



less Daimler and the gear-boxless Sheffield-Simplex — though here 
again the exception is only in respect to one unit of the car— but 
with all others a description of one might be applied equally well 
to half a dozen others. 

Some of the British Cars at the Show. 

For most visitors the first stand to be inspected will probably 
be that of the Daimler Company, which, by a curious coincidence, 
occupies the center position of the building. When two months 
ago the Daimler Company announced their intention of adopting 
the Knight valveless engine exclusively for the coming season, 
there was much criticism o&Sheir action, many believing that 
the firm had been too precftftite in deciding to concentrate on 
these engines right away. life Knight's descriptive paper before 
the Royal Automobile Club a few weeks ago and the publication 
of the results of extensive tests that have been made, have led 
most people to believe that this engine marks the commence- 
ment of a new era in motor construction — for in addition to dem- 
onstrating the advantages which such an engine offers for the 
four-cycle motor, the new engine has directed public attention to 
the possibilities of the two-stroke motor, to which class the 
Knight engine was at first erroneously supposed to belong. 

Four models of Daimler cars are being shown, the 22-horse- 
power, 38-horsepower, 48-horsepower and 57-horsepower. All 
are of the new type, and, with the exception of the last, have 
four cylinders. The 57-horsepower six-cylinder car is stated to 
have been constructed primarily to fulfil a special order for the 
United States. 

Once such staunch supporters of the chain, the Daimler Com- 
pany have now abandoned this drive on all cars, except the 48- 
horsepower model, shaft drive with bevel gearing being em- 
ployed. 

The pressed steel side frame members are parallel throughout 
and are connected by tubular cross members. Rudge-Whitworth 
wire wheels are fitted as standard on all models, but wooden 
artillery wheels will be substituted if the purchaser desires. The 
chassis prices of these cars range from $2,375 for & e 22-ho rse ~ 
power to $4,000 for the 57-horsepower. 

On the adjoining Napier stand much of novelty is likewise to 
be seen, though here there is not so much a radical alteration in 
design as the provision of new models in a section hitherto un- 
touched by this maker. Always associated with the high-class 
six-cylinder car, the Napier name still applies to the several 
models of this type that are staged, varing in power from 30 to 
90-horsepower. But, in addition to these, the popular 15-horse- 
power four-cylinder car attracts general attention, and also the 
10-horsepower two-cylinder light car. The price of this last, 
possessing many features of interest which will be noted in de- 
tail later, is $1450, or less than half the price of the cheapest 
Napier last year. 

Of the big Napiers, perhaps the most interesting is the 
45-horsepower model. The six-cylinder engine has a bore 
and stroke 4 by 4— the same size as the 30-horsepower car 
of last year, showing the increase in power which has evi- 
dently been obtained by alteration in design. 
The cylinders are, as usual, cast in pairs, all the valves, 




Effective and Solid Construction of the Chassis of the 46-60- horsepower Four-cylinder Op 
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which are interchangeable, being operated by the one camshaft 
This in its turn is driven by helical gearing to reduce the noise. 
The general elimination of noise of details in this way has led 
to the adoption of "Noiseless Napier" as the title of the cars 
for next season. 

The system of forced lubrication to every working part is the 
same as was used on last year's cars, and as any excess is taken 
from the well by the pump and restored to the tank, it would seem 
impossible for the engine to give trouble by smoking. The 
chrome-nickel crankshaft, with disc webs, runs in plain bearings. 
The comparatively small flywheel carries the flat disc clutch and 
between this and the gear-box two separate Hooke's joints are 
interposed to insure absence of any binding due to momentary 
frame distortion. 

The gear-box has three forward speeds and reverse, the lay- 
shaft and reverse pinion being at rest when top gear is engaged. 
The gear shafts are unusually large in diameter and as short in 
length as possible, and these factors, together with the inter- 
mediate ball bearing for each shaft, prevent any humming of the 
gears, which the firm contends is due in general to springing of 
the shafts. The gears themselves slide on feathers solid with 
the shaft, instead of being on a squared shaft as formerly. 

Behind the gear-box the foot brake is combined with a rat- 
chet sprag— a device now rarely met with— and this is linked 
up to the reverse lever to prevent any possibility of accident. 
In the rear live axle the two internal shafts have the driving 
gears integral with them, the differential gears being of the 
straight tooth type. 

The 30-horsepower model is the third of the series which in- 
cludes the 10 and 15-horsepower cars. The cylinders, cast in 
pairs, have bore of 3% inches and stroke of 5 inches. The 
valves are all enclosed* The remaining features are the same 
as those of last year's 30-horsepower car, with, however, the dif- 
ference that a general lightening of parts has reduced the weight 
by no less than five hundredweight. 

The 60-horsepower car is a bigger edition of the 45-horsepower 
having cylinders 5 by 5, while the 90 horsepower model, cylinders 
6 by 5, is apparently a touring edition of the Grand Prix races, 
which were built for that contest but which never competed, ow- 
ing to the barring of wire wheels by the French club. These wire 
wheels are standard on all Napier cars for 1900. 

Further on, the Sheffield-Simplex is an example of several sim- 
ilar high class six-cylinder cars, but in itself it is remarkable 
in that it has no gear-box— in the usual sense of the word. The 
six-cylinder engine has its 4'A by 4'A cylinders cast in pairs, and 
the crankshaft is built in three pieces bolted together, a method of 
construction necessitated by the use of ball bearings. These bear- 
ings are of very big dimensions, %-inch balls being used. Dual 
ignition is fitted, and the wires are in the form of a built-up cable 
with separate short leads to the plugs. The engine control is 
effected by a foot throttle pedal, sliding sideways. The move- 
ment is quite free, and as no pressure is required to keep the 
pedal in any particular position, great steadiness of running can 
be secured on the roughest of roads. The other foot pedal oper- 
ates the clutch, and then, after a short neutral travel, the shaft 
brake. From the disc clutch the power is transmitted through 
a double universal joint to the real axle casing. Here, before the 
bevel pinion is reached, a short lay shaft is provided, which, in 
very compact form provides a low gear and a reverse. It is 
claimed that this low gear is never required, except for starting 
on the steepest of hills. The absence of the gear-box certainly 
improves the chassis, which presents a strikingly simplified ap- 
pearance to the eye. Two views of the chassis are shown on page 
732 of this issue The Automobile. 

On many other stands British cars of known worth are staged, 
but as in most of these cases smaller models are manufactured 
with special details, consideration of these exhibits will be de- 
ferred till later. 
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The Two-seated Victoria Made by Alldays. 



«,i!. T 5 e , °i sc e'utch on this model Is placed wtthln the gear-box, 
wnich latter Is also extended to cover the toot brake. 



Some Distinctive Features of the American Exhibits. 
The American firms that have established agencies over here 
are well represented at the show. In many cases the standard 
models have been slightly departed from to fall in more fully 
with British ideas, and agents are confident that the coming sea- 
son holds out good business prospects for them. The White 
stand is always a center of attraction, for these cars are well 
known to British motorists and have quite a notable list of 
patrons. Rollin White was busy all day explaining numerous 
special points of interest of the new models, both the 15 and 40- 
horsepower types being shown. The many departures from pre- 
vious White practice give additional interest. The frame is of 
pressed steel and the two forward cross members carry the en- 
gine, the weight of which thus comes behind the front axle. The 
short ball bearing crankshaft and the adoption of Joy's valve 
gear are further points of interest, and, altogether, the new 
Whites are certain to cause a big increase in the numbers of 
steam car owners over here. 

Another American exhibit to which much attention is being 
paid is that of the Cadillac cars. The name Cadillac has al- 
ways been associated with the well-known single-cyli nder ve- 
hicle which has behind it such an unvarying list of successes in 
reliability competitions, ending up with the famous standardiza- 
tion tests of this spring. Hence unusual interest is shown in the 
new 26-30-horsepower four-cylinder model which has just ar- 
rived. The spun brass jackets on the separate 4 by 4'/$ cylinders 
are noteworthy, as also are the separate combustion heads— a 
practice which in these days of accurate machinery might well be 
re-introduced generally. The circulation of the oil from one 
crank pit to the next is very ingenious and should prevent any 
fouling of the rear cylinders when hill climbing. The engine is 
ungoverned, but control is easily effected by the provision of both 
foot and hand throttles, as well as an interconnection of clutch 
pedal and throttle to prevent any racing of the engine when gear 
changing. A similar interlocking arrangement prevents the 
clutch engaging till the gears are fully in mesh, a point which 
should reassure the novice. Taking the car right through, the 
general design and workmanship are such as to reflect great cred- 
it on the Cadillac firm, and a good seaosn might safely be pre- 
dicted for it. 

The popular Ford cars are shown both in the 15-18 four-cyl- 
inder type, which is practically unaltered from last year, and in 
the new and distinct 2024 horsepower. Like the British Deasy 
mentioned before, the cylinders of the new Ford are cast in one 
block integral with the top half of the crankcase. The enclosed 
flywheel and epicyclic gears, all running in oil, are points of spec- 
ial note. The low tension magneto, combined with the fly wheel 
is also a novelty and should give a powerful spark and efficient 
firing at low speeds. : . 

Many American firms — Rushmore, Goodrich, Stewart & Clark, 
Jones, and others — are to be found in the accessory section. 
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Renault, Szisz Drtvlng, Passing Grand Stand. 




Haupt In Chadwlck, at the Thunderbolt Curve. 




Seymour and simplex Taking Thunderbolt Curve. 




National, with Harding at Wheel, Rounding Curve. 



ALL READY FOR SAVANNAH RACES. 

Savannah, Ga., Nov. 23.— As the day of the great race draws 
nearer Savannah is giving itself up more wholly than ever to 
the celebration of this, the greatest event in her modem his- 
tory. The business section of the city is hung with Automobile 
Club of America colors, and most of the cars about town bear 
the club's bannerettes. Savannah's whole heart is in this race, 
and no one would so abuse hospitality as to intimate that the 
coming contest is not to be the greatest ever run in this or any 
other country. 

Savannahians have above all an ambition that Thursday will 
see a new world's record set up. It is hard to convince them 
that with nineteen right-angle turns on the course, with several 
stretches of pretty rough going for racing cars, and the stops 
necessary for tire changes and fuel replenishment in so long a 
contest as 400 miles, it is unreasonable to expect an average rate 
as fast as 70 miles per hour. 

There has been a lengthening of the course some eight miles, 
some curves have been softened, and turns have been banked. 
The magnificent 3H-mile Ferguson avenue stretch has been 
added, which will admit of unlimited speed, but after all there 
remains but this and the homestretch as the only portions 
available for any continued high speed. Single laps have been 
made at 70 miles an hour rate, but it is not to be expected that 
this should be maintained. If the Locomobile's Vanderbilt 
course average of 64.3 miles be beaten, the Savannahians should 
be well satisfied. 

The banking of the turns has been a disappointment to the 
foreign drivers for two reasons. In the first place they are ac- 
customed to skid around turns, and again the turns rise at the 
start and slope at the finish. The drivers say that this should 
have been reversed. It is also suggested that objection to any 
figures made standing as a road record may be made on the 
ground of the route being thus a specially prepared course, 
whereon actual road conditions are not encountered. 

The Savannahians have spared no expense and left no stone 
unturned to improve on their excellent arrangements and man- 
agement of last Spring. They have built a new and larger 
press stand, and erected west of the old stand a new stand with 
a seating capacity of ten thousand. The capacity of the old 
stand was also increased to 6,000. Eleven telephone stations 
have been established, connected with the score boards facing 
the grandstands and parking spaces. Along the front of the old 
stand, which is really the grandstand, the new stand being in 
the bleacher class, supply pits have been dug. Another supply 
station has been established at the head of Ferguson avenue, 
which is solely for tire supplies. 

The troops have been ordered on duty by the adjutant-general. 
They number 500 and will be in command of Major W. P. 
Stephens. The course will be patrolled by 134 flagmen. One 
hundred and fifty men are at work on the course every day. 

A great crowd is expected from neighboring States and cities. 
All the southern railroads have been selling excursion tickets 
with coupons attached, good for a seat on the new stand and 
exchangeable at one dollar on account of grandstand seats, 
which are sold for $3 for the two days. No single day grand- 
stand seats are sold. Boxes seating six sell for $50. The North- 
erners have chosen the west end of the stand. 

Chatham county has borne the expense of building the new 
roads, and the City of Savannah has resurfaced the roads within 
the city limits. The Savannah Automobile Club erected the 
grandstands and telephone line and will pay the flagmen. The 
profits of the race will go to the advertising fund of the city. 
The Automobile Club of America will not receive any of the 
race receipts, though at different times it is reported to have 
received appropriations amounting to $7,000 toward the cash 
prizes and other purposes. All other expenses attendant on the 
conduct of the race itself, relating to publicity and the contest 
committee and the cost of the $5,000 Gold Cup, are borne by 
the New York club. 
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Two serious accidents have marked the preliminary practice, 
one fatal and the other also possibly with death as its outcome. 
On Friday as the S. P. O. was speeding up the White Bluff road, 
John Juhasz, its driver, in trying to avoid a dog, swerved to the 
side of the road, gouged a big piece out of a tree, and then 
dashed into a telegraph pole. The crew was hurled from 
the car Marcus De Rosa, the mechanic, had a fractured skull 
and other injuries and died shortly after reaching the hospital. 
Juhasz escaped with bruises. The car was not, however, hope- 
lessly wrecked. It is now at a repair shop with hopes of its 
still being able to take part in the light car race with either 
Phil. Adams or Connors, who was Strieker's mechanic in the 
Vanderbilt race, as its driver. 

The other accident occurred in front of the Buick camp 
during Wednesday's practice. Robert Burman was driving a 
light Buick, when its left rear tire blew out. The car skidded 
into a telegraph pole and was completely wrecked. The me- 
chanic, Joe Grinnan, had his skull, elbow, and six ribs broken. 
One rib punctured his lung and pneumonia has set it. Burman 
escaped without injury. 

All hands, both European and American, are well equipped in 
the matter of camps. All the foreign training quarters are lo- 
cated at points along the course. Three of the Americans have 
suburban establishments, the others making their headquarters 
at the local garages, where they have adequate shop facilities 
already at hand, the Acme and the Lozier having the most pre- 
tentious outfits, and the Buick having a shop alone by the 
trackside. 

The Acme occupies the same quarters at Bonabella on La Roche 
avenue as it did last spring. A commodious cottage belonging 
to Robert Saussy lodges the camp captains and crews. A big 
boathouse by the riverside has been turned into a shop and 
garage. The commander of the camp is C. H. Tucker, sales 
manager of the company. With him are Frank Clemmer, en- 
gineer; Ed. Lengel, head tester, and "Doc" Harry Frieburg, 
mechanic. Len Zengle, driver, and Charley Gross and Moses 
Saxon complete the force. The Acme stock car racer, a seven- 
passenger touring car, and a runabout are the artillery force 
outside of the Grand Prize racer itself. 

Prior's Woodlawn Villa, quite a pretentious estate on the 
White Bluff road, has been leased outright by Harry Lozier. 
A barn has been converted into a shop. C. A. Emise, sales 
manager, who is in command, has Mrs. Emise and two children 
with him. Harry Michener, driver, Ralph Mulford, substitute, 
and Tom Lynch, mechanic, are noteworthy members of the 
force. Mr. Turcott is here from the Plattsburg factory in 
charge of the mechanical force. In addition to the new racer, 
a Briarcliff model touring car is available for studying the 
course. 

W. L. Marr, designer, has pitched the Buick camp a half mile 
out the White Bluff road. A building fully equipped as a shop 
and garage has been erected. John Hancock, superintendent of 
the factory, is with him. Ten mechanics are under their orders, 
in addition to Robert Burman, Ewing Easter, and Earl Jeffers, 
the drivers. C. A. Hearne, who is to drive his own car, also 
has his mechanic at the camp. 

The Simplex is stored at the Southern Automobile Company's 
garage, across the street from the De Sota. Joseph Seymour, 
the driver, and T. M. Pepperday, his mechanic, are in full 
charge. 

Carl W. Kelsey, sales manager, has leased a shop at 214 East 
Broughton street. Three mechanics from the factory will also 
serve in that capacity for Arthur See, Joseph Munweller, Thomas 
Costello, and Mr. Kelsey himself, who will be the pilots of the 
Maxwell "mosquito fieet." The fourth mechanic will be a local 
■"an- Mr. Kelsey maintains military discipline, heading the 
procession to and from the course. He also insists that each 
man walk for an hour before breakfast to assure his physical 
condition. 

The Chalmers-Detroit light car outfit has established its head- 
quarters at Bryam's garage, in command of G. G. Behn, assistant 




Michener In Lozier on Course at Isle of Hope. 





Zengle Takes His Acme Past the Big Grand Stand. 



1 




Two Chalmers Detroit Candidates for Small Car Race. 



LP 




Lancia "Lampo" with Driver Milliard at the Wheel. 
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chief engineer. Lee Councilman, sales manager, is also on hand. 
Mr. Ford, the new advertising manager, and Carl H. Page, New 
York agent, are expected to-morrow. L. B. Lorimer and W. 
R. Burns have had out No. 10 and No. 13 each day for prac- 
tice. L. J. Bergdoll, the Philadelphia agent, is still awaiting 
his car. 

President A. C Newby, of the National Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany, has his six-cylinder at the Graham Automobile Company's 
garage, next door to the Pulaski. W. G. Wall, chief engineer, 
arrived to-day to take charge. G. A. Weideley, designer of the 
Premier, and Carl Fisher, of Indianapolis, came with him. Hugh 
N. Harding, who drives the car, is much in evidence. 

F. T. Cameron did not arrive with the Cameron until last 
night. The committee received a telegram to-day, stating that 
the American Aristocrat would not be here to start. 

Paul LaCroix has pitched the Renault camp at Barbee's at 
the Isle of Hope. The Italas are at Mrs. Hires' in the same 
district, where Henry Fournier receives many calls. 

The Lancia camp is located at Castle Park on La Roche ave- 
nue. W. M. Hilliard, who will drive the "Lampo,'' is in charge, 
pending the arrival of President C. H. Tangeman, of the Hoi- 
Tan Company to-morrow. 

The S. P. O. is next door neighbor to the Lancia. The car, 
however, is now at Byram's garage, being repaired in the hope 
of its being able to start on Wednesday, with Paul Adams as 
its driver. 

The Benz is at the German Club, and the Clement, De Dietrich, 
and Fiat at Thunderbolt. 

Willie Haupt and the Chadwick are quartered at Police Head- 
quarters. L. S. Chadwick, president, and H. B. Larzelere, sales 
manager, of the Chadwick Engineering Works, are in charge. 

Heavy Attendance of Trade and Press. 
Indications point to a large attendance of men prominently 
connected with the sport and industry, despite the remoteness 
of the week of the race. The trains and steamers all during 
the week have brought considerable contingents. To-day's ar- 
rivals showed a large increase in the number of early comers. 
Among them newspaper men were much in evidence. Among 
those already here are: Sullivan, Herald; Wolff, Tribune; Wet- 
more, Evening Mail; Gerrie, Times and World; Johnson, Sun; 
Meegan, Telegraph; and Curry, American, of New York ; Kerri- 
son, American; Reynolds, Post, and McNamara, Herald, of Bos- 
ton; White, Evening Times, of Philadelphia, and Small, Associ- 
ated Press. 



Some of the tradesmen on hand are : William Du Cros, Dun- 
lop Tire Company, London ; J. C. Matlack and J. Wilbur Hobbs, 
Michelin Tire Company; J. C. Cockran, Continental Caoutchouc 
Company; S. H. Jacobs, Pennsylvania Rubber Company; George 
A. Weideley, Premier Mfg. Co.; C. A. Emise, Lozier Motor 
Company; Arthur Gruner, Chicago; Carl Fisher, Prest-O-Lite 
Company; L. S. Chadwick and H. B. Larzelere, Chadwick En- 
gineering Works; Lee Councilman, Chalmers-Detroit Company; 
A C. Newby, National Motor Vehicle Company, and G W. 
Kelsey, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company. 

Who the Starters Are, and the Weights Carried. 

The following is a list of the starters in both races with the 
drivers, mechanics, and weights of the cars: 



No. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



No. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IB. 
16. 
17. 



GRAND PRIZE RACE. 

Weight In 

Car. Driver. Mechanic. Pounds. 

Clement-Bayard ...Victor Rlgal Charles Gilbert. . 2775 

Lozier Harry Mlchener Tom Lynch ..... ■ 3075 

Simplex M. J. Seymour Tom Pepperday. 8825 

Bulck Robert Burman 

Chadwick Willie Haupt P.Q.Bremer... 2950 

Flat Felice Nazarro F. Tagnano. 2760 

Acme Leonard Zengle H.W.Freiberg.. 2500 

Benz Victor Hemery Gill jj* 

Lorraine-Dietrich... Arthur Duray Matthys ;»'» 

Renault Francois Szlsz Martand 2525 

National Hugh N. Harding. .. .C. S. Kellum. ... 2750 

Itala Alexandre Cagno Morlondo 3150 

Clement- Bayard.... Huclan Hautvast . . . Chassangne .... 2700 

Flat Louis Wagner Ferro «™ 

Benz Rene Ham-lot Helm J»g> 

Renault Louis Strang C. Anderson 2550 

Itala Henry Fournier Rlva, |Z(5 

Flat Ralph DePalma Bordlno 2775 

Benz Fritz Erie |»" 

Itala Giovanni Placenza. . .Cosso w» 

SMALL CAR RACE. 



Car. 



Driver. 



Weight In 
Mechanic. Pounds. 

S. P. O Herbert S. Conners. . ^. • Iffi 

Lancia W. M. HlulardT. Frank Strobel... 2000 

Chalmers-Detroit... L. J. Bergdoll Charles Howard, law 

American 

Aristocrat K. R, Manvllle ■jlw.:: liaA 

Cameron F. I. Cameron J. J. White "™ 

Isotta Al. Poole W. Fttir... }K! 

Gregolre George Robertson.. . .Glen Ethrldge... 

Bulck R. Burman 

Maxwell A. See Carter 

Chalmers-Detroit ..L. B. Lorimer J. H. Stlckney.. 

Bulck B. A. Hearne J. Tower....... 

Maxwell T. Costello J. R. Cleland... 

Chalmers-Detroit... W. R. Barns R. R. Gareau... 

Bulck B. Easter F. A. Thompson 

Maxwell J. Munweller Mlchelson 

Bulck Earl Jeffers. W. C. Mahoney. 

Maxwell Carl W. Kesley H. Cawood 



1525 
1900 
1475 
1176 
1900 
1600 
1125 
1650 
1460 



STRICKER LAID AT REST IN NEWARK. 

Funeral services over the remains of Emile Strieker, who 
was killed during the twenty-four-hour race at Birmingham, 
Ala., Tuesday, November 17, were held at the quarters of the 
Professional Chauffeurs' Club of America, 158 West Sixty- 
fifth street. New York City, at ten o'clock Friday morning. The 
body was taken to Newark, N. J., in the afternoon and placed 
in the receiving vault in Fairmount cemetery, to await further 
instructions from abroad. Prior to the services a special meet- 
ing of the Chauffeurs' Club, of which Strieker was a charter 
member, was held and the following resolutions on his death 
were passed : 

Whereas, Our beloved brother, Emile Strieker, has been suddenly 
removed from our midst by the divine hand of Providence, to the 
great sorrow of his relatives, many friends and fellow club mem- 
bers; be It 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Professional Chauffeurs 
Club of America, tender our sincere sympathy to the bereaved 
family of the deceased and hereby express our deep appreciation of 
his sterling qualities and marked ability, and regret the personal 
loss which each member of this club has sustained by the death of 
our friend and fellow member; and be It further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed In the official organ 
of this club, the "American Chauffeur," and that copies of the reso- 
lutions be sent to the family of the deceased, also spread upon the 
minutes of this club. 



GOOD ROADS HEN MEET IN INDIANA. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 23. — Advocates of good roads from 
all parts of the State will meet here to-morrow night for the 
purpose of organizing the Indiana Bureau of Good Roads into 
a permanent association. The meeting will be presided over by 
R. A. Brown, temporary chairman, until officers are elected. 

The meeting will be held in the assembly room of the Board 
of Trade building, and it is expected that automobile owners, 
farmers, rural mail carriers and others interested in good roads, 
will attend. There will be addresses by W. G. Blatchley, State 
geologist; W. H. Roberts and John Mendenhall, county com- 
missioners, and Clarence Kenyon, who made a special study of 
highway construction in Europe during the last summer. 

The bureau believes that a better system governing road con- 
struction should be adopted. To this end it will ask the Legis- 
lature to create a State Highway Commission. 

At this time road building is accomplished by very unsatis- 
factory methods, without regard for the season when it should 
be done. Farmers are authorized to haul gravel on the roads at 
$3 a day, the amount being allowed on their taxes. As a result 
they haul gravel when they have nothing else to do and merely 
dump it in the middle of the road. 

It is probable the Legislature will be asked to give the high- 
way commission a liberal appropriation to carry on the work- 
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BENEFITS DERIVED BY HEAT TREATING STEEL 

Br THOMAS J. FAY, Pusidiht Society or Autokosiu Enoimiim. 



THE latter day practices of the makers of automobiles take 
into account, primarily, material soft enough to be worked 
on a commercial basis. Since the materials have to serve for 
divers purposes, they have to be rendered hard or dynamic and 
in other states, depending upon the service. It is possible to 
start in with certain selected grades of steel, initially soft, but 
susceptible of transformation, if heat treatment is resorted to. 
In this article an attempt will be made to expose to view some of 
the methods by which initially good steel may be readily fash- 
ioned into shape and thereafter rendered hard or soft, ductile 
or dynamic, as the exigencies of the service may demand. 



of the variations, and it may serve to indicate the desirability 
for system and a well-defined uniformity in practice. 

It is not claimed that all the "heat treatments" given in the 
tabulation will be found valuable for use; on the other hand, 
the contrary will be found true. It is the idea to afford a wide 
range of specific forms of heat treatment, and in so far as it is 
possible to do so, extend proof of the value or otherwise of the 
several modes of treatment 

It will be understood the treatment proper for one grade of 
steel would be fatal for another. It follows that there may be 
grades of steel demanding some one of all the formula; given 



THE RANGE OF TEMPERATURES FOR THE SEVERAL TREATMENTS OF STEEL. 



Quench. Anneal. 

No. Description. Temp. Temp. Quench. Anneal. 

deg. C. deg. C. media, media. 

A. Annealing 850 Lime 

B. Annealing 760 Lime 

C. Annealing 800 Lime 

D. Annealing 860 Lime 

E. Annealing 900 Lime 

P. Annealing 950 Lime 

G. Annealing 1,000 Lime 

H. Annealing 1.060 Lime 

I. Annealing 1,100 Lime 

J. Cementing and Tempering. 800 260 Water Bismuth 

K. Cementing and Tempering. 850 250 Water Bismuth 

L. Cementing and Tempering. 900 260 Water Bismuth 

M. Cementing and Tempering. 960 260 Water Bismuth 

N. Cementing and Tempering. 800 800 Water Lead 

O. Cementing and Tempering. 850 300 Water Lead 

P. Cementing and Tempering. 900 800 Water Lead 

Q. Cementing and Tempering. 950 800 Water Lead 

R. Hardening 760 Water 

S. Hardening 800 Water 

T. Hardening 850 Water 

U. Hardening 900 Water 

V. Hardening 950 Water 

W. Hardening 1,000 Water 

X. Hardening 1,050 Water 

T. Hardening 1,100 Water 

Z. Hardening 760 Oil 

A A. Hardening 800 Oil 

AB. Hardening 850 Oil 

AC. Hardening 900 Oil 

AD. Hardening 950 OH 

AB. Hardening 1.000 OH 

AF. Hardening 1,050. Oil 

AG. Hardening 1.100 OH 

AH. Hardening and Tempering. 750 260 Water Bismuth 

AI. Hardening and Tempering. 800 250 Water Bismuth 
AJ. Hardenlnfpand Tempering. 850 250 Water Bismuth 
AK. Hardening and Tempering. 900 250 Water Bismuth 
AL. Hardening and Tempering. 960 260 Water Bismuth 
AM. Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 250 Water Bismuth 
AN. Hardening and Tempering. 1,050 250 Water Bismuth 
AO. Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 260 Water Bismuth 
AP. Hardening and Tempering. 760 250 OH Bismuth 
AQ. Hardening and Tempering. 800 250 Oil g! smu *6 
AR. Hardening and Tempering. 850 260 Oil Bismuth 
AS. Hardening and Tempering. 900 250 Oil Bismuth 
AT. Hardening and Tempering. 960 250 OH Bismuth 
AU. Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 250 Oil Bismuth 
AV. Hardening and Tempering. 1,050 260 Oil Bismuth 
AW. Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 260 Oil Bismuth 
AX. Hardening and Tempering. 750 300 OH Lead 
AT. Hardening and Tempering. 800 300 Oil Lead 
AZ. Hardening and Tempering. 850 300 Oil Lead 



There are dozens of detailed ways of heat-treating steel, but 
the principal remains the same in all, differing perhaps as re- 
spects temperature and time, calling into play the influences of 
quenching baths, and the effect of varying rates of time, in 
heating and quenching. The above tabulation will suggest some 

It will be to no purpose to attempt to Improve upon the language 
of "Harboard"* in his definition of "tempering," viz., "The hard- 
ness conferred upon steel by rapid quenching is not suitable for 
any industrial purpose, and has to be modified or 'tempered to 
suit the particular requirements of the case. This may be done 
by reheating the hardened (quenched) steel to different temper- 
atures. The operation of tempering may therefore be defined as 
modifying the degree of hardness conferred upon steel by quench- 
ing, by heating to certain definite temperatures, and slowly or 
rapidly cooling. Tempering reduces the brlttleness and the hard- 
ness and considerably Increases the toughness and ductility of the 
materials, and by varying the conditions of heat treatment almost 
any required degree of hardness may be produced." 

In annealing steel it will be weU to remember that the process 
will be most beneficial as a rule If the steel is heated to a point 
aoove Ar, by a margin of about 30 degrees C. in some grades, a 
matter depending upon the carbon content. 

•Harboard: The Metallurgy of Steel, p. 641, Sec. Kd. 



No. 

BA. 

BB. 

BC. 

BD. 

BE. 

BF. 

BG. 

BH. 

BI. 

BJ. 

BK. 

BL. 

BM. 

BN. 

BO. 

BP. 

BQ. 

BR. 

BS. 

BT. 

BU. 

BV. 

BW. 

BX. 

BY. 

BZ. 

CA. 

CB. 

CC. 

CD. 

CB. 

CF. 

CO. 

CH. 

CI. 

CJ. 

CK. 

CL. 

CM. 

CN. 

CO. 

CP. 

CQ. 

CR. 

CS. 

CT. 

CU. 

CV. 

CW. 

ex. 

CY. 
CZ. 
DA. 



Quench. 

Description. Temp. 

deg. C. 

Hardening and Tempering. 900 
Hardening and Tempering. 960 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,060 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,050 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 
Hardening and Tempering. "™ 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. . 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,050 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 
Hardening and Tempering. 760 
Hardening and Tempering. 800 
Hardening and Tempering. 850 
Hardening and Tempering. 900 
Hardening and Tempering. 950 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,050 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 
Hardening and Tempering. 760 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 
Hardening ana Tempering. 1,050 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 
Hardening and Tempering. 750 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,050 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 
Hardening and Tempering. 750 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,000 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,060 
Hardening and Tempering. 1,100 



750 
800 
850 
900 
960 



760 
800 
850 
900 
950 
1,000 



800 
850 
900 
960 



800 
850 
900 
950 



800 
850 
900 
950 





Quench. Anneal. 


c. 


media. 


media. 


300 


Oil 


Lead 


800 


OH 


Lead 


300 


Oil 


Lead 


300 


Oil 


Lead 


300 


Oil 


Lead 


860 


Oil 


OU 


350 


on 


Oil 


360 


Oil 


OH 


860 


Oil 


OU 


360 


Oil 


Oil 


350 


Oil 


OU 


350 


Oil 


Oil 


360 


Oil 


OU 


550 


Oil 


Salts 


550 


Oil 


Salts 


550 


Oil 


Salts 


650 


Oil 


Salts 


550 


Oil 


Salts 


550 


Oil 


Salts 


560 


OH 


Salts 


560 


Oil 


Salts 


800 


Water 


Lead 


300 


Water 


Lead 


300 


Water 


Lead 


800 


Water 


Lead 


300 


Water 


Lead 


300 


Water 


Lead 


300 


Water 


Lead 


300 


Water 


Lead 


350 


Water 


Oil 


350 


Water 


on 


350 


Water 


Oil 


350 


Water 


Oil 


850 


Water 


OH 


350 


Water 


Oil 


350 


Water 


on 


350 


Water 


Oil 


550 


Water 


Salts 


560 


Water 


Salts 


550 


Water 


Salts 


560 


Water 


Salts 


550 


Water 


Salts 


550 


Water 


Salts 


550 


Water 


Salts 


550 


Water 


Salts 


650 


Water 


Salts 


660 


Water 


Salts 


650 


Water 


Salts 


650 


Water 


Salts 


650 


Water 


Salts 


660 


Water 


Salts 


650 


Water 


Salts 


650 


Water 


Salts 



under some one of the several likely conditions. It is better to 
afford a diversity of formula, rather than to restrict the same, 
merely to court brevity. The table in question, in itself, offers 
no suggestion of the exact treatment to use in any given case nor 
does the same table include every possible treatment. 

The table, together with some data on the subject, should, how- 
ever, materially aid in the process. It is by far better to be able 
to identify the respective modes of procedure in some way, than 
to go about it haphazard. As regards the steel itself, there are 
several points that can be taken as more or less fixed, viz. : 

(1) Steel for "cementing" (case hardening) may be alloyed 
or not, but it should be low in carbon. If the same is alloyed, 
the carbon should be lower than if the steel were of the car- 
bon-steel genus. 

(2) Iron almost devoid of carbon may be case-hardened 
(cemented), but the time required to grow a depth of carbon 
will, of course, be comparatively great in iron or in mild steel. 
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Cementing steel is also a product singularly free from impuri- 
ties when the results are noteworthy.* Krupp cementing steel, 
for illustration, rarely has more than ten points of carbon, no 
matter what the other components may be. This is provided the 
steel is for "cementing." In this steel the sulphur and phos- 
phorus are both held very low, indeed, and the manganese does 
not exceed 0.50 per cent. What is meant by low sulphur and 
phosphorus is something to define in view of the great diversity 
of opinion of this phase of the subject. 

Sulphur Limitations (in automobile work) : 
0.010 = a very satisfactory low limit ; 
0.015 = a moderately satisfactory point ; 
0.020 = the top limit for capital results. 

Phosphorus Limitations (in automobile work): 
0.010 = a very satisfactory low limit ; 
0.015 = a moderately satisfactory point ; 
0.020 = the top limit for capital results. 
It is not impossible to use steel if the sulphur and phosphorus 

are in excess of the top limits given, but the idea here is to fix 
the range of desirable contents. In heat-treated steel there are 
many things to conspire against the user of inferior steel, and 
the chances of ill results are so great as to demand the use of 
none but the finer grades of steel. 

The silicon should, in most cases, be low as well; in fine, it 
seems, the nearest approach to pure iron plus the alloying ele- 
ments, would best serve the purpose. Then the carbonizing 
process may be conducted under conditions of the greatest pos- 
sible safety and the "failures" will be few and far between. The 
usual object in cementing is to attain extraordinary results, 
hence it would seem as if the steel should be of extraordinary 
quality. Indeed, it is true of steel that the "metalloids"t should 
be as low as possible anyway, whether the steel is for case- 
hardening or not If steel is not to be "cemented" and it is de- 
sired to render the same hard by quenching, the carbon must 
then be higher (than that in cementing steel) by a considerable 
amount In carbon steel, it is true, that if the carbon is below 
20 points, there will be no appreciable increase in hardness as 
the result of quenching from even very high temperatures. 
Obviously, then, the carbon must be above 20 points if the hard- 
ness is to be due to the effect of quenching. 

If the carbon is up to about 40 points, quenching will result in 
a very considerable hardness, while if the steel holds nickel, 
chromium, tungsten or vanadium, the hardness will be more 
pronounced. If, on the other hand, great hardness is demanded, 
from strictly carbon steel, the carbon should be even up to 90 
points. If the steel is to be tough as well as hard it is a mat- 
ter of oil quenching and subsequently tempering. Water quench- 
ing alone results in great hardness, but the steel would be brittle. 
Subsequent tempering would reduce the brittle character of the 
steel, while oil treatment imparts far greater toughness. 

The carbon content then should be fixed higher for carbon 
steel than would be required for alloy steel, if the hardness is to 
be as a result of quenching and subsequent annealing, rather than 
by the cementing process. There are some practices to be con- 
demned in connection with the hardening of steel (especially 
alloy steel), as, for illustration, the use of cyanide of potassium. 
It is not well to raise the temperature of one end of a piece of 
steel to a point high enough to engender hardness as a result of 
quenching after immersing the same in the cyanide. If one part 
is raised to a high temperature, and the other part is kept at a 
lower temperature (black), the result is, a zone between the hard- 
ened and the soft parts which is neither one or the other of the 
conditions that should obtain. The cyanide of potassium seems 
also to be incapable of imparting a safe hardness to the steel un- 
less the steel itself is very low in carbon and free from alloys. 
In that event the depth of the hard skin is but microscopic and 
of no value in actual practice. 

It is not u ncommon to see camshafts with cams hardened by 

•Preld Krupp A. G. Essen un Ruhr. 

tSuIphur and phosphorus are classed as metalloids. 



applying the flame of a "bunsen burner" to the cams, raising the 
heat to a high point (how high no one knows), then the cyanide 
is daubed over the heated surfaces and the quench is applied. It 
is plain enough that the purchaser of an automobile who has 
cams thrust upon him (hardened in this way) will not be af- 
forded an insight to the fact in the "elusive" literature of the 
publication department of the makers of such automobiles. 

The structure intervening a hard and a soft layer may be 
good and it may not It is satisfactory in the cemented work, 
if the steel is primarily a low-carbon product. It is not satis- 
factory if the whole of the member is not raised to the same 
temperature. It is not proper to heat one end of a member and 
leave the other end cold. There is a junction of the two condi- 
tions that will not be equal to the other portions of the mem- 
ber in point of hardness, on the one hand, and of strength on 
the other. 

From these crude methods of spoiling steel (in the attempt to 
harden it) to the most approved methods of heat treating is a 
long way. What is wanted for the most signal success is a com- 
plete equipment knowledge of its use, and the requisite qualities 
of the steel. 

Required Equipment for Heat Treating. 

(1) Exact means of determining the temperature. 

(2) Suitable means of attaining any temperature up to 1,400* C 

(3) Exact means of maintaining a constant temperature for 
long periods of time. 

(4) Means for quickly adjusting the temperature and chang- 
ing the same. 

(5) Means for protecting the steel to be treated from con- 
tact with objects that would tap the heat and render the tempera- 
ture uneven. 

(6) Means for slowly raising the temperature of the parts to 
be heat treated. 

(7) Means for slowly cooling the parts to be heat treated. 

(8) Means for quickly lowering the temperature of the parts 
to be heat treated. 

(9) Suitable tools for deftly handling the parts without ex- 
posing them to air, or to such outside influences as would abort 
the desired action. 

(10) Arrangements of the equipment such as would protect 
the manipulator from the poisonous fumes of the chemicals used 
in the process. 

(11) An adequate forging plant. 

In general there are two main methods of proceeding with the 
heat-treating process. The first is the one in which the parts to 
be treated are exposed to the burning gases and the atmosphere 
to a certain extent, and, the second, is a process by which the 
parts are submerged in a media of metallic salts, and the whole 
is raised to the desired temperature. In this way the parts to be 
treated only contact with the salts and the temperature is held 
quite uniform thronghout the mass. The salts protect the steel 
from contact with the air or gases during the process. Of the 
two methods, the second is much to be preferred, yet even so, it 
is the method least used. 

Muffle furnaces belong to the first method of heat treating, in 
which coal-gas is used as the source of heat They work very 
well, indeed, and a good manipulator can deliver splendid prod- 
uct as a result of their deft use. It is not possible to protect the 
steel, however, from contact with the products of combustion, 
and it is not easy to uniformly heat the steel throughout its sec- 
tion, especially if the parts are bulky. It cannot be said the 
muffle furnace temperature may be measured with great accu- 
racy, nor will one be sure that the temperature of the parts tote 
treated, will be the temperature as shown by the "pyrometer. 

The pyrometer only contacts with the hot gases and not with 
the parts to be hardened. On the whole, however, the work 
done by the muffle furnace in the hands of a skilled manipulator 
is not to be harshly criticised, because the results are truly K 00 "- 
Certainly, the muffle furnace is a vast improvement over an open 
fire of any kind. It is also a fact that the muffle furnae* » 
superior to a "bunsen burner," by means of which » 
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is directed against the parts to be heated. Surely, this is not the 
way to realize good results. Certainly, it is not possible to main- 
tain uniformity, if a bunsen flame is applied to one side of a 
piece and the other side is exposed to a cold draught 

The muffle furnace has the advantage of affording an indirect 
and uniformly heated atmosphere. This atmosphere does not 
seem to hold in its composition, elements or conditions such as 
tend to destroy the structure of the steel. On the other hand, 
it is not to be said that the atmosphere of the muffle furnace is 
the best possible. The exact atmosphere of the muffle furnace 
cannot be stated because the condition is one of partial combus- 
tion interstratified with the products of combustion. The coal- 
gas itself is a considerable variable, but it might approximate 
the composition as follows: 

PRINCIPAL CONSTITUENTS OF COAL OAS. 

Volumetric 
per cent. 

H— Hydrogen 25 to 50 

Light carbu retted hydrogen 35 to 52 



Formula;. Names. 



Convertable 

Hydro 

Carbons 

ICarbureters 



3 to 20 



G H4 — Acetylene. 
Ct Hi — Propylene . . 
CH^Butylene... 
Ct H ( — Acetylene . . 
C» Hi — Napthalene . 

COi — Carbonic acid 0 to 2 

CO — Carbonic oxide o to 2 

C N — Caynogene 5 to 9 

NH> — Ammonia o to 0.06 

CS» — Bisulphate of carbon to 0.004 

Hi 0 — Aquous vapor to 2.5 

N— Nitrogen to 8 

P — Phosphorus trace. 

Carbonic acid, carbonic oxide and water would constitute the 
chief products of combustion, the carbonic oxide would, of 
course, only be present if the combustion were incomplete. The 
nitrogen would remain as such (inert) and to these products 
must be added the atmospheric air requisite to dilute the gas for 
burning. 

It has not been claimed by many who have taken an interest 
in the question of heat treatment of steel that the contact of the 
heated steel with the products of more or less complete gaseous 
combustion would lead to any ill results. That the steel will be 
in a more or less receptive state is not to be denied, hence it is 
a matter not to be entirely disregarded, this question of the con- 
tact of the steel with the atmosphere in which it is heated. 

The more recent experiments on the subject tend to indicate 
that the atmosphere in which the steel is raised to a high tem- 
perature, does influence the situation in more ways than one. 
Nitrogen, for illustration, seems to increase the penetration of 
carbon. If parts to be cemented are packed in cementing mate- 
rials and an excess of nitrogen is constantly supplied in any 
suitable way, the penetration of carbon will be to a greater depth 
in a given time. 

The Influence of Nitrogen Upon Cementation. 

If the cementing materials are high in nitrogen, the same re- 
sults will follow, to a less extent, in all probability. If, however, 
it can be shown that nitrogen increases the penetration of carbon 
in steel at a cementing temperature, this is equal to saying the 
gas atmosphere in contact with the incandescent steel will influ- 
ence the results, for good or ill. If we do not know the extent 
of the changes that may result, we do not know if the changes 
are beneficial or otherwise. 

Under such conditions it is the safest to eliminate the atmos- 
phere if it can be done with safety. It is not always the case that 
carbon is to be imparted to the steel, and on some occasions in- 
creasing the carbon content is far from the right thing to do. 
The most approved method of heat treatment of steel must be 
that in which the steel is submerged in a media of the most bene- 
ficial sort. In this way the steel is protected from contact with 
all but the desired contact media. This summary of the inves- 
tigations of G. Shaw Scott was reported in the Horseless Age, 



Feb. 12, 1908, and while it cannot be regarded as conclusive and 
final, it is nevertheless pertinent, and normal to general expec- 
tations in this work. 

"G. Shaw Scott, of Birmingham University, in a paper read be- 
fore the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain, shows the in- 
fluence of nitrogen upon the penetration of carbon into iron or 
steel in the process of carbonization or cementation. The mix- 
tures employed in cementation by various manufacturers are very 
numerous, including coke potassium ferrocyanide potassium 
cyanides, hydrocarbon vapors, bone, animal horn, graphite, burnt 
leather, animal black, barium carbonate, etc., either alone or in 
combination, each maker having a different formula. In every 
mixture used nitrogen exists under some form or other, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Scott took a certain number of identical bars of soft steel 
and subjected them to cementation with various mixtures and 
under given conditions. The bars were then broken, and their 
structure examined under a microscope. The first two experi- 
ments were made with anthracite and coke. Two bars, one sur- 
rounded with coke and the other with anthracite coal, were heated 
to 900° C. for four hours, and showed a penetration of from 
0.15 to 0.16 millimeter (0.0059 to 0.0062 inch) only. The third 
experiment was made with burnt leather under the same condi- 
tions as before, and showed a penetration of 0.0622 inch, ten 
times greater than the former. 

Thinking that this was due to the effect of nitrogen, two other 
bars were taken, one being previously heated to 550° C in an 
atmosphere of ammonia for four hours, and placed in a special 
cementation chamber, with a non-nitrogenous agent, as burnt 
sugar, for eight hours, during which they were subjected to a 
constant temperature of 1,000° C. This experiment, after a num- 
ber of repetitions, showed a ratio of penetration of 45 to 32 
between the two bars, the ammonia vapors assisting the penetra- 
tion of the carbon. 

At 1,000° C cementation can be easily accomplished, since 
with a non-nitrogenous agent the steel approaches its melting 
point, and the preliminary ammonia treatment influences the steel 
during the first few seconds of the process only. Mr. Scott, 
therefore, built a special furnace in which two boxes could be 
placed. One of these boxes had a tube for the admission of the 
ammonia gas; this tube was 0472 inch diameter and 2.36 inches 
long, and was screwed into one side of the box, small apertures 
allowing the escape of gas in the opposite side. The second box 
has similar dimensions to the first, but had no tube and was 
hermetically sealed. Bars covered with burnt sugar were placed 
in each box, and both boxes placed within the furnace, where 
they were subjected to a temperature of 900° C. for four hours. 
The ammonia gas was passed into the first box during the whole 
time. The bars were then allowed to cool. 

After the bars were withdrawn from the boxes they were ex- 
amined and showed very different aspects. The bars which were 
untouched by the ammonia were blue-blackish and were easily 
cut with a saw, while the others could not be sawed and presented 
a whitish appearance. The treated bars showed a penetration of 
.0708 inch, while the untreated bars did not show more than 
.0566 inch. This completed the experiments. 

It is evident from the above experiments that the presence of 
nitrogen in cementation acts beneficially in causing a deeper 
penetration of the carbon into the steel." 

While the above experiment is very interesting in itself, it is 
of more interest here in that the reverse point of view tells us 
that if carbon is not wanted to a great depth, it will be desirable 
to avoid contact with the nitrogen in such form as to render it 
potent as an agent. There are other gas problems in the same 
way, and while time may afford the requisite data by means of 
which the best results may follow, the fact remains, for the 
present it is wise to eliminate all unknown quantities. 

Of "muffle furnaces" there are many sizes, shapes and types; 
they serve for many purposes and, as before stated, in the hands 
of skilled manipulators, serve the purpose very well, indeed. 
There are other and superior methods of heat treating, however. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHAT is the matter with our Tires? This question is prob- 
ably asked by the autoing public more times a day than all 
other automobile questions put together. That there is very much 
the matter with our auto tires is undoubtedly the case, and 
it is the writer's object to point out what is probably the great- 
est trouble. 

The primitive tire is the metal band around a wheel which 
forms a tread. The modern pneumatic tire is a band of com- 
pressed air around a wheel which forms the yielding tread we 
require for an automobile. The metal tire is able to hold its 
shape and its position on its wheel by virtue of its natural 
strength. The air tire is not only unable to hold itself to- 
gether, but it is striving with all its might to dissipate itself. 
It requires some form of a retainer or envelope for holding 
it— and just here, in more senses than one, lies the rub. 

The container or envelope which many years of experience 
has taught is the best compromise, is a combination of rubber 
and cloth fabric. The former furnishes the air tightness, while 
the latter furnishes the mechanical strength to withstand the 
strains. For convenience in repairing accidental air leakages a 
removable inner tube is used, which leaves the strain and wear 
resisting to the outer portion of the structure, which then be- 
comes merely an outer casing or 

"shoe," as it is termed. 
Now, it so happened in the course 

of the development of the automo- 
bile that as vehicles became rapidly 

larger and heavier and speeds 

higher and higher, this outer casing 

became thicker and stiffer until a 

very resistive structure resulted. 

Where the ordinary tack or nail 

would once always puncture, with 

the thick casings they were not long 

enough or strong enough. To-day 

it requires quite a robust nail to 

get through and puncture an inner 

tube. Some of us came to believe 

that tire troubles were beginning to 

be conquered, especially for the 

first few hundred miles after new 

casings were put on. This belief 



has always been short-lived, however, for a worse diffi- 
culty was confronted in the form of ruptures or bursting 
of the outer casings, or "blow outs," to use the popular 
term. This trouble is now the most pronounced form of 
tire trouble, some autoists believing it to be go per cent, 
of all tire trouble. 
The failure of a casing is, of course, a very serious form of 
trouble, as a car cannot go on until a new casing is substituted 
for the one which ruptured, even though we overlook the very 
important expense involved. Under such circumstances the tire 
is, of course, blamed, and usually another make is tried next 
time. After trying every make and finding no material differ- 
ence, the autoist, in exasperation, demands an explanation by 
asking the question with which this article opened— "What is the 
matter with our tires?" This question has not been satisfactorily 
answered publicly, and it, therefore, is a matter of considerable 
interest. In the accompanying illustrations the tire itself will 
be found to give its own answer. 

Fig. 1 shows a 4-inch tire in its natural form as it would 
appear if cut open. The fabric which is incorporated in tie 
rubber is shown distinctly. The inner tube is shown inside. Let 
us now see the effect upon this structure of deformation, for 
deformation and reformation, back and forth, is its daily life. 

Fig. 2 shows a moderate deformation, such as would occur 
when a properly inflated tire ran over an obstruction approxi- 
mately 1 inch high, something that occurs a great many times 
a minute during the running of a car. It will be seen in the 
illustration that the walls of the casing are slightly bent. When 
we bend such a relatively thick wall we require that the mate- 
rial in the wall "work" or stretch or "flex" very considerably. 
The more we bend the wall the worse this working or flexing. 

Now let us look at Fig. 3. This shows what occurs when an 
improperly inflated tire runs over an obstruction approximately 
1 inch high. Observe the bad bend in the fabric and imagine 
the result of repeatedly bending this material back and forth 
this amount, thousands and thousands of times. This is what 
happens when an improperly inflated tire is in motion. Obvi- 
ously it must break the wall structure at the sharpest point of 
the bend sooner or later. It will be sooner if the bend is sharper, 
due to the tire being softer, and later if the bend is gentle, 
due to the tire being harder. 

At this point let us examine ourselves and ask how we inflate 
our tires. Most of us must answer that we pump the tire until 
it looks fairly round where it bears upon the ground. Then we 
usually kick it, apparently on account of some extra accurate 
gauging ability of the toes of our boots. Look at Fig. 4- Tlns 
is a photograph of a 4-inch tire on the rear wheel of a car, 
and which has been pumped by gauge to exactly 30 pounds pres- 
sure. It looks fairly round. In a hurry or on a hot day it is 
very easy to feel sure it is pumped up enough. 

Now look at Fig. 5. This shows the same tire pumped up to 
50 pounds pressure. It must be confessed there is difficulty m 
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telling the two figures apart. But this is not the worst Ex- 
amine Fig. 6. This is the same tire pumped up to 90 pounds 
pressure and photographed from the point which most tires are 
viewed from when judging their inflation. Ninety pounds is 
the pressure the tire should have, and tiremakers so advise. 

Although it is three times higher pressure than that in Fig. 
4, and nearly twice as high as that shown in Fig. 5, it would 
take a careful measurement to determine it. No amount of 
"looking" or kicking would give even a fair approximation of 
which was which — and here we have the real "nigger in the 
wood-pile" of our blow out troubles. 

We inflate our tire by guessing at the degree of inflation, 



Now, finally, let us see what the deformation would be if we 
kept our tires pumped up to where the tire maker tells us we 
should keep them. Look at Fig. 9. This shows the properly 
inflated tire taking a i-inch high obstruction. The bending and 
punishment of the casing is entirely different, and a casing 
would be able to stand it longer, probably, than the rubber 
tread would stand the wear it is subjected to. In other words, 
although a properly and an improperly inflated tire have very 
nearly the same appearance when standing upon a flat surface, 
they suffer an altogether different degree of punishment when) 
passing over irregularities. 

This really tells the story. The only thing remaining is to tell 
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Fig. 4. Fig- 5. FIfl. 6. 

Showing tires blown up to 80, 60, and 80 pounds pressure, and which shows that the appearance of the tire la deceptive. 



or attempting to judge it by the appearance of the tire, whereas 
the photographs clearly show that there is but little difference 
in outside appearance between a tire pumped up to 30 pounds 
pressure and one pumped up to ninety pounds. There is hardly 
a bit of difference between the appearance of SO pounds and 
ninety pounds. Yet 50 pounds corresponds to the sharp bend 
shown in Fig. 3 and 90 pounds corresponds to the gentle bend 
shown in Fig. 2. 

There is one more experiment we should make. This is to 
catch a tire actually passing over the i-inch high obstruction, so 
we may study deliberatively just how things are. Look at Fig. 
7. This shows our 30 pounds inflation, which is the favorite 



how a tire should be inflated to be sure that it is done properly. 

The only way to properly inflate a pneumatic tire is to use 
a tire pressure gauge to measure just what pressure is actually 
in the tire. Such a gauge is shown in Fig. 10 when actually 
in use. The gauge is a small pressure gauge screwed onto the 
tire valve stem, and provided with a little lifter for lifting the 
tire valve so that the pressure in the tire may freely enter the 
body of the gauge. The tire pump or the inflating bottle tube 
is screwed to the gauge. With this arrangement there is no 
trusting to appearances. One positively knows. 

And, now, in conclusion: With the tires of a car always 
hard it goes without saying that they will last longer. It is 




Pig. 9. 
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Showing the same tires passing over obstructions and the relative depressions in their surfaces, under 30. 50. and 90 pounds pressure. 



of our wives and daughters on account of its soft riding quali- 
ties, passing over the obstruction. Notice the terrible punish- 
ment the thick and stiff wall of fabric must be receiving. The 
bend shown in Fig. 3 is not nearly as bad. 

Now turn to Fig. 8. This shows our so pounds inflation pass- 
ing over. This pressure is the average existing in the great 
majority of tires the country over. While its deformation is 
not as bad as the 30 pounds pressure of Fig. 7> y et we an 
easily see that it is enough to rapidly bring about a fabric rup- 
ture, when we realize that the passing over i-inch high irregu- 
larities is practically continuous in the running of a car. 



not impossible always to have them properly inflated, although 
it is by no means always easy to insure it. The ordinary chauf- 
feur is not at all fond of pumping up a large tire, and he is 
very prolific in finding and devising reasons why it should not 
be done. He does not pay the tire bill, however. Tank and 
mechanical inflators are appearing upon the market in increas- 
ing numbers all the time, and perhaps this may assist in se- 
curing proper inflation. But in any event, unless the writer is 
very much more in error than he thinks he is, he can answer 
th° question with which this article opened. This answer is: 
"We do not keep them properly inflated." 
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CONSTRUCTION OF LIQUID TACHOMETERS* 



By AMASA TROWBRIDGE, Mehbei A. S. M. E. 



J 



IN any instrument designed for measuring the speed of a re- 
volving wheel or shaft, the centrifugal force developed by 
the revolution of some part of the measuring instrument is almost 
universally used to give the indications. This centrifugal force 
should be applied as to eliminate, as far as possible, the errors 
due to friction or wear. This, its makers assert, cannot be 

attained by the use of a 
solid body as the flying balls 
in a ball governor, or the 
moving weights of a shaft 
governor. The Veeder tach- 
ometer, makes use of a liquid 
in a device similar to a cen- 
'trifugal pump. By careful ex- 
periments extending over 
nearly eight years several 
forms embodying this princi- 
ple have been perfected. As 
the paddle of the pump does 
not touch the case in which it 
revolves, there is no wear be- 
tween the revolving paddle 
and stationary case. The 
bearings are so constructed 
that the wear is slight and 
does not affect the readings. 
The liquid does not change its 
character appreciably under 
any circumstances, and con- 
sequently the indications of 
the instrument will be correct 
after it has once been prop- 
erly graduated. 

The principle on which the 
liquid tachometer acts is, that 
the pressure developed by the 
centrifugal force of the liquid, 
when the instrument is run- 
ning at a certain speed, is a 
definite quantity. This pressure forces liquid up the indicating 
tube A, Fig. 1, and is balanced by the pressure due to the height 
of the column of liquid in the tube. 
Referring to the formula for centrifugal force, which is 
WV 

F = , we notice in this formula that there is but one variable, 

'9 

when r, the radius of the paddle, and W, the weight of the liquid, 
are fixed. Hence the indications of the instrument depend en- 
tirely on the velocity and do not change if wear is eliminated. 
The friction of the pump, generally speaking, need not be con- 
sidered, nor its efficiency. If there be no flow of the liquid, the 
force F is expended in maintaining a pressure P, and this is equal 
to the pressure Wh due to the height of the liquid column. 
When the column is at rest, that is, when the speed is constant, 
WV 

F equals P, hence = Wh. It is obvious from this that W 

r g 

may be varied at will without materially affecting the height of 
the column. This is found to be the case, and it makes little 
difference in a liquid tachometer whether the liquid employed be 
something heavy like mercury, or light as alcohol. The indica- 
tions are essentially the same for both liquids. 

It is, of course, highly important that a suitable liquid should 
be chosen for such an instrument. In the first place it is neces- 
sary to choose a liquid which will not freeze at any temperature 

•Paper presented at the New York meeting (December, 1908) of 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 




Fig. 1. — Veeder liquid tach- 
ometer. 



commonly encountered. It should be also as safe as possible in 
regard to fire, because it may frequently be used in the neigh- 
borhood of an internal combustion engine, where inflammable 
vapors would be dangerous if allowed to escape. Also, it should 
be readily obtainable; and such that its viscosity will not be 
materially altered by the ordinary change of temperature. The 
viscosity of the liquid makes a slight difference in the height of 
the indicating column. 

EFFECT OF VISCOSITY ON REVOLUTIONS REQUIRED. 



to s ~ — E.c.o 0 
p % •§ n E = a- >b 5 

» 5 I 5 so t,o ;o i 

Materlal p <| m til & > 0 

Revolutions required 852 861 860 849 807 792 788 77) 

A series of experiments was conducted to determine the rela- 
tive viscosities of various liquids. The more commonly used 
liquids were tested in the following manner: An instrument 
having a long tube was put on the testing machine filled with 
one liquid and run at such speed as to give a fixed height of 
column. The first liquid tested being alcohol, a height of column 
corresponding to 850 r.p.m. was taken. The other liquids were 
each in turn put into the same instrument, and the revolutions of 
the instrument required to maintain the same height of column 
were taken, as shown in above table. It is surprising to find 
that benzine is more viscous than kerosene. Experiments are 
still being conducted on this point, the results of which are not 
ready for publication. Other points which must be considered 
are the lubricating qualities of the liquid and its liability to 
corrode the metal of which the instrument is made. 

The Veeder tachometer, in one of its present forms, is shown 
in Fig. 1, with paddle removed. This instrument embodies all 
of the necessary points enumerated above. The only moving 
part of the instrument is the paddle, which imparts the necessary 
centrifugal force to the liquid contained in the body of the in- 
strument. A small reservoir B is located directly above the 
paddle case. In the center of this reservoir is a glass tube 
through which the liquid flows to the glass indicating tube A. 
A suitable zero mark is provided around this small tube in the 
center of the reservoir. The liquid rises by capillary attraction 
in this small central tube somewhat above the level of the liquid 
in the reservoir. This enables the instrument to be set at zero 




FI3. 2 — Testing machine, with paddle wheel shaft driven by gears. 

very handily, a displacement plug operated by a small thumb 
nut shown at C enabling the operator to raise or lower the 
height of the surface of the liquid to exactly the zero mark. 
The glass indicating tube is about 12 inches high, although » 
scale fully 3 feet high can be used where extreme accuracy a 
necessary. 
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Free passage is provided from the reservoir to the center of 
the paddle wheel, allowing the liquid to flow freely to the paddle 
wheel, from which it is thrown out through very small orifices 
in the periphery of the paddle case. At the front of the instru- 
ment is a small handle D, which operates a valve to choke the 
passage from the pump to the indicating column. This prevents 





Fig. 3.— Automatic speed con- 
troller for testing machine. 



Fig. 4. — Connections for the 
speed counter. 



the dancing or vibration of the liquid column, due to any sudden 
fluctuation in the speed of the revolving body whose revolutions 
are being indicated. The liquid used in this instrument is alcohol 
colored with an aniline dye. This liquid has been found ex- 
tremely satisfactory, although other liquids may be used in 
place of it for certain cases. 

It is evident that the graduations in this instrument will not 
be evenly spaced from zero up to the maximum. The height 
of the liquid column depends on the centrifugal force, which 
varies with the square of the speed of the paddle; hence, the 
graduations will be more open at the top of the scale for the 
high speeds than at the bottom, where the low speeds are meas- 
ured. This is an advantage in some ways, especially on auto- 
mobiles, since the graduations are large at high speeds when 
the vibration is greatest. Of course it necessitates a number 
of different instruments to cover the ordinary ranges of speed 
because the readings from zero up to about one-third of the 
maximum reading of the instrument are of no value, the grad- 
uations being so close that they are entirely omitted. 

The liquid is admitted to the paddle case from the reservoir 
by passages on both sides. When the liquid is admitted from 
one side only, a slight change in the position of the paddle 
axially makes a change in the indications. This is not found to 
be the case where the balanced admission opening is used. 

The blades of the paddle are radial, for the purpose of making 
the instrument reversible. The radial blade is, of course, not 
the most efficient, but, as stated above, the efficiency need not be 
considered. A ball thrust bearing is provided for the paddle 
shaft, thus eliminating any wear that would prove injurious. 
The outlet for the liquid consists of a number of small radial 
holes, equally spaced around the periphery of the paddle case. 
With a single discharge opening it is found that if through wear 
of the bearings the paddle becomes eccentric with the case, then 
reversing the instrument changes the indications. The diameter 
of these outlet holes is very small, to check any surging of the 
liquid. They discharge into an annular groove extending around 
the paddle case, and this annular groove is connected by a single 
hole to the indicating tube. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered in making this 
mstrument has been to get the entrained air out of the liquid. 
The small passages used in the pressure side offer little oppor- 
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tunity for it to escape, hence it stays in the paddle case. The 
trouble has been eliminated by so shaping the paddle that as 
soon as the paddle revolves this air is forced to the center of 
the paddle and is discharged through the center openings If 
the air is allowed to stay in the paddle case it furnishes a com- 
pressible cushion for the column of liquid, and materially reduces 
the effective area of the blades, especially in the small diameter 
paddles. A slight change in the temperature of this air also 
affects its density to such an extent as to alter the reading of 
the instrument. Some instruments having glass sides were built 
for the purpose of studying the action of this air to determine 
ways for eliminating it. 

The sensitiveness of the instrument is such that at the maxi- 
mum speed for which it has been made commercially, namely 
2,soo r.p.m., a difference of one or two revolutions is very 
noticeable. This shows that the instrument can be made to in- 
dicate within less than one-tenth of one per cent Under ordinary 
circumstances the indications will be correct within one-fourth 
of one per cent. 

The instrument is portable, and can be readily handled, and 
there is no difficulty in holding the column practically vertical. 
It may be used either by holding it in the hand, the paddle wheel 
shaft being driven by a short flexible shaft pressed against the 
end of the revolving member whose revolutions are to be meas- 
ured, or it may be fastened down and driven by gears, as in 
Fig. 2. This latter is the preferable method because the 'instru- 
ment is then held very steadily, and the entire attention of the 
operator can be given to reading the indications. 

To carry on the experiments for these instruments, Mr Veeder 
built a testing machine, shown in Fig. 2. This testing machine 
is run by an alternating current motor used exclusively for this 
purpose. The motor is connected to the testing machine through 
an Evans friction cone, which gives a ready means of changing 

the speed of the machine 
through a certain limited 
range. 

To keep the speed of the 
testing machine constant, a 
mercury tachometer B, Fig. 
2, having a tube about three 
feet high, is placed at the 
driving end of the machine. 
This tachometer controls an 
electrically operated brake, 
which bears against the 
periphery of the fly-wheel, 
as shown at C in Fig. 2. 
Because the inertia of this 
wheel is very great in pro- 
portion to the force applied 
by the brake, there are no 
sudden fluctuations of speed. 
The mercury tachometer is 
an extremely delicate in- 
strument and either makes 
or breaks the circuit which 
operates the friction brake. 
An insulated rod is carried 
through the top of it and 
connected, as shown by the 
diagram, Fig. 3, to the brake magnet. By adjusting the vertical 
rod, the tachometer will control the testing machine through a 
considerable range of speed. The action of the brake is clearly 
shown in the diagram. A condenser is used to avoid oxidation 
of the mercury at the point of contact. 

To check the testing machine, the shaft of the machine is 
connected to a revolution counter, as shown at D, Fig. 2. The 
connection between this counter and the shaft is automatically 
made at the beginning of a minute by master clock. At the end 
of a minute, this connection is automatically broken by the 
same clock, and the difference in indications of the counter 
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6. — Type of tachometer for 
automobile service. 
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shows the number of revolutions made by the shaft of the 
testing machine in the minute. Slight changes in the speed of 
the spindle of the testing machine will, of course, be very evident 
from this method of checking. 

The diagram, Fig. 4, shows the method of connecting the 
clock to the revolution counter, which is driven by the end of 
the shaft of the testing machine. Special attention is called to 
the fact that the connection is made by the clock for one single 
beat, or half period, of the pendulum only; that is, while the 
pendulum swings from left to right This necessitates that the 
time during which there is a complete circuit is a small fraction 
of a second, namely, while the point of the pendulum passes 
through the mercury cup at the middle of the clock, hence at that 
point which the pendulum passes with its greatest velocity. This 
arrangement determines that exactly one minute shall be the 
time between the throwing in of the revolution counter and its 
disconnection. It was also found necessary to insert a condenser 
in this electric circuit for the purpose of preventing an arc, as 
in the case of the mercury tachometer. 

At F, Fig. 2, there is seen the hand switch by which the circuit 
is made ready for the clock to throw the revolution counter into 
or out of gear. By throwing the switch one way the clock 
will throw the counter into gear. If thrown over on to the 
other side, the counter is thrown out of gear at the end of that 
minute. By using this hand switch it is possible to make the 
count extend over as many minutes as may be desired. The 
shaft of the revolution counter is carried by the lever G, Fig. 2, 
and has on its end a key which engages positively in one of a 
number of slots on the end of the testing machine shaft. This 
counter has been safely operated at as high a speed as 5,000 
r.p.m., and this method of registering is such that it is abso- 
lutely reliable. 

In Fig. 2 there is shown at H a friction clutch, the outer part 
of which is driven by the fly-wheel shaft Between the bevel 
gears K and L is a jaw clutch, keyed to the shaft carrying the 
inner part of the friction clutch. This is operated by the lever/. 
The first part of the motion of the lever engages the jaw clutch 
with one or the other of the beveled gears. Its remaining throw 
engages the friction clutch. By throwing the lever one way or 
the other, the direction of rotation of the main shaft of the 
machine may be changed. 

For calibrating any particular instrument, the fly-wheel end 
of the shaft is operated at a constant speed, usually 1,000 r.p.m. 
Under ordinary circumstances, with a speed of 1,000 r.p.m. the 
variation will be less than half a revolution either way from the 
standard. With special care, this can be reduced to Ji revolu- 
tion, or a total variation of one-twentieth of one per cent 
This speed is transmitted to that part of the shaft which directly 
drives the instruments through the back-gearing shown at M. 
By means of the changes accomplished by these back-gears, the 
speed of the fly-wheel need not be changed during the calibra- 
tion of the instrument. 

The device shown at N in Fig. 2 is used for calibrating the 
instruments. The screw in this device has a very accurately cut 
thread with 14 threads to the inch. At the top of the device is 



seen a plate with 100 graduations equally spaced. From this il 
is seen that a vertical adjustment of the sighting piece shown 
at O, Fig. 2, amounting to about 0.0007 in., can be measured. 

A number of instruments of a given size are set on the testing 
machine at once. The height of the liquid column in these in- 
struments is then measured, a record being kept for each instru- 
ment The average of these readings is then taken for establish- 
ing a suitable scale to be used on instruments of that size. The 
calibrating device is removable and can be shifted from instru- 
ment to instrument without changing its setting. In this way 
very small variations in the different instruments can be noted 
and any errors due to bad workmanship or imperfections in the 
parts can be readily detected. 

Among the many applications to which this tachometer has 
been adapted, the first has been for laboratory service in testing 
dynamos, engines and other machines having revolving members. 
The instruments have also been adapted for switchboards, 
grouped with the other instruments. Here they give a continu- 
ous indication of the r.p.m. of either the engine or generator. 

Another use to which these instruments have been adapted 
is as a speed indicator for automobile and locomotive service, 
The type commonly used on automobiles, shown in Fig. 5, has a 
double paddle, the larger diameter used for low speeds, the small- 
er for high. To make use of this, a double scale is put on the 
instrument, one reading to about 30 miles per hour, the other 
twice as high, and the instrument is arranged to use either of 
these by simply shifting a small lever, which turns a three-way 
valve. If the lever is pulled toward the operator, a valve closes 
the passage from the large diameter paddle to the indicating 
tube and opens the passage from the small diameter paddle, 
and the instrument is set for the high-speed scale. If the lever 
is pushed back, the opening from the small paddle is closed and 
the one from the large paddle opened. There is no harm done 
if the liquid flows over the top of the instrument as it is re- 
turned to the reservoir. In this instrument there is a reservoir 
on each side of the indicating tube, so that the major portion of 
the indicating tube is nearly over the center of gravity of the 
free surface of the liquid. When the car is running at low 
speeds, however, the column of liquid in the indicating tube is 
not directly over the center of gravity of the free surface, with 
the result that any acceleration of the car makes the liquid indi- 
cate somewhat higher than it should, while any retardation has 
the opposite effect, this being due to the inertia of the liquid. 
For automobile service these errors are not great enough to 
make any particular difference. 

In the form of instrument used for railroad service, the 
center of gravity of the free surface of the liquid lies at the 
center of the indicating tube, so that acceleration or retardation 
of the car, or an inclination to either side, has practically no 
effect on the indicator. 

These speed indicators have ball-bearings throughout and all 
the features enumerated above, which go to make a permanently 
accurate instrument An odometer giving the mileage for each 
trip, as well as the total mileage, is attached to each one, thus 
making them complete devices. 



WHEN PURCHASING WOOD ALCOHOL FOR COOLING 



THE idea in using alcohol in the cooling system, is to 
get away from the use of water. In other words, the freez- 
ing point of the liquid used must be lowered, to prevent freezing 
in the system, and the consequent disruption, which is bound 
to follow if the solution solidifies, since then bulk increases and 
is irresistible. It would seem quite out of place to purchase 
alcohol for the purpose, were the same half water, since water 
is to be displaced in the system. In the purchase of alcohol 
then, for the purpose, care should be exercised to order the same 
as free from water as possible. 

According to the United States Pharmacopoeia, "alcohol" 
should hold 91 per cent, alcohol and 9 per cent water, "proof 



spirits" only hold 55 per cent, of alcohol, and "absolute alcohol 
will run about 98 per cent, of alcohol with 2 per cent, water. An 
alcoholometer reads Zero (o) in water and 100 if there is no 
water present The alcoholometer, then, shows by its workings 
the percentage by volume of alcohol present. 

Because of the high price of gram alcohol, the formula for 
which is CjH.O, it is customary to use wood alcohol, the for- 
mula for which is CH« O, and because of this difference in »' 
composition of the two grades of alcohol, the alcoholometer 
should be purchased to use with wood alcohol on the one hand, or 
with grain on the other, depending upon the kind of alcohol 
taken in any given case. 
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A PROBLEM IN SIDE LEVER BRAKE CONTROL 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

New Tork City. LAZY. 

Hrinn h t e ^ Se K Ce ,° f J data fa rdati0n t0 the car - and ^so, in re- 
lation to the brake-drum shoes, and means of applying pressure, 

it is only to be able to advise you 

in relation to the "side lever," 

which, apparently, is all that you 

want to know. 

The illustration will enable you 

to grasp the situation, if you will 

there note the reference letters, 

and then use the formulas of 

levers of the second class, viz ■ 




= pull exerted by the 
operator, say 50 
lbs.; 

= equivalent strain re- 
sultant of the pull 
"P" in pounds 
(neglecting fric- 
tion) ; 



CASE HARDENING NICKEL STEEL PRODUCT 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE • ™ODUCT. 

casehardened? ormnar r «•»««. and the same kind of steel to be 
New Tork. CURIOUS. 

nicklflfh te ° f Sny ° f the ^positions in which 

: ^SJtt•"l.r^L , T m K ,h, steei is to 2 

at a very low point ^ ' Carb ° n COntent be held 

*fT? as desired ' bHt th « core will be hard also The 

artificial means, in the she,., to a sufficient depth to seethe 

■te? astft J?- J ' US 'u aS h3rd " the ~ ted low-carbon 
loat wi^bfvasS^r 0 " ^ ^ *-* * b °* 



Illustrating Side Lever Brake 
Problem. 



W — P 



L = 



Wa 



■— distance 
fulcrum 
work 
inches ; 



from the 
to the 
rod in 



fyZTp — Ien 8 th from the fulcrum to the point of pull, 



in inches ; 



0 ~ L ~ 1 = the distance from the point of pull to the work 
rod, in inches. 

For a pull of S o pounds, if /= 6 inches and L = 30 inches; 
we would have: 

y _ 50 X 30 

6 



=250 lbs. 



Likewise, any other similar problem can be solved, and know- 
mg what the value of "W should be, one can solve for the di- 
mensions by means of the formulas, assuming some of the di- 
mensions. 



A GRAVE DEFECT OF DESIGN 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- 

N. B. 

Your trouble is easy enough to locate, but it will not be so 
easy to repair. The water tank blew out because the explosive 
mixture accumulated in the water system, as a result of a 7e- 
fect in the cylinder-head plug, brought about through the dif- 
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ENERGY OF BATTERY SHOULD BE CONSERVED 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

the* hilt ~\ haVe two spark co,ls ' and would " ke t0 kn °w which Is 
No \ ~n they both « ,va about th « sam ° •ensth <* spark, 
take. , t" about one am P« r e of current, while No. 2 coil 

wo, M k 7.r? ' e8s - " lookB ,Ufe tha one takln S '»« '^st current 
would be the best o r, W( -iraTiiDa 

Belton, S. c. ROGERS. 

The problem is one involving two fundamental ideas, viz : 

(a) the spark must be adequate for the purpose; 

(b) the battery energy should be conserved. 

I he coil that shows the highest ampere reading is the one 
not to use if the other coil will deliver a spark of sufficient en- 
ergy to accomplish the purpose. Sometimes the voltage of the 
cattery us more than it ought to be in view of the coil used. This 
nas in lack of economy, at the expense of excess battery. Each 
Z ft as its constant, that is to say, the voltage of the coil should 
<* considered, in selecting the battery. 




Fig. 



1. — Threaded bronze plug 
In cylinder head. 



Fig. 2.— steel plug threaded Into 
inner wall only. 



ference in expansion, between the inner and the outer walls 
and the fact that the threads on the plug or hole were stripped' 
Fig. 1 will show the details of design and the repair will de- 
pend upon whether or not the threads were stripped off of the 
plug or the cylinder-head hole. If the threads in the hole are 
stripped, it is to have the hole enlarged and rethreaded, be- 
sides having a new plug made to fit the new diameter. Instead 
of the scheme of design, Fig. 1, adapt the scheme Fig. 2. Even 
so, it is a fact that plugs placed in this fashion are defective, in 
that the difference in expansion are not compensated for in any 
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way, and brute force must struggle with that which skill would 
manage without an effort. Under the circumstances, Fig. 2 
shows the lesser of the evils. If the work is well done, the 
repair in this fashion, will sustain. 



PICRIC ACID DESTROYS THE CYLINDER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,661.] — Have you any data on the subject of picric acid being 
used by the racers In the Vanderbllt Cup race? Do you know what 
proportions were used? 

Will you also explain to me why there is a practical limit to the 
size that cylinders may be bored? What is it that fixes the limit- 
is it weakness ol cylinder 
walls or difficulty In cool- 
ing or carburetion? 

Will you explain the 
double piston system of the 
Gobron-Brllle? Is there an 
increase of horsepower re- 
sulting from their arrange- 
ment? 

THE QUESTION MARK. 
Par Rockaway, L. I. 
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Section of Double Piston Idea. 



Picric acid belongs to 
the Ji'onator family and 
when mixed in gasoline, 
after it is dissolved in al- 
cohol, it does increase the 
rate of flame propagation, 
resulting in more power. 
A saturated solution of 
picric acid in alcohol can 
serve as 5 per cent, 
of the total fuel, the balance gasoline. It must be remembered 
that picric acid is an etching ingredient, which is another way 
for saying that it will destroy the cylinder walls. 

In relation to the question of the sizes of cylinders, enough 
is to say there are no such limits as you would seem to think. 
Cylinders for internal combustion motors are built in very 
large sizes, say, 20 inches bore. In automobile work, it is the 
weight efficiency that limits the use of the larger cylinders, it 
being the case that the weight efficiency decreases rapidly with 
increasing bore of cylinders. 

The idea of the double piston, as used by the Gobron-Brille 
Company, is illustrated in the figure herewith. 



WHY USE FIVE CYLINDERS IN A MOTOR' 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.662. ]-The evolution of the gasoline engine as applied to motor 
vehicles, bringing about an Increase in the number of cylinders 
seems to have skipped the number five in its progress. There 
are four-cylinder cars and six-cylinder cars, but the- writer has 
not heard of five-cylinders being used in the commonly accepted 
type of four-cycle multiple-cylinder motors. Why Is this' The 
answer might be that an addition of 25 per cent, of power to that 
developed In four cylinders Is inadequate to the additional expense 
of the different crankshaft construction alone, not to mention 
other expense features, six-cylinders giving 60 per cent, increase 
being preferable. And In these days when lower-priced cars are 
receiving the attention of manufacturers, the matter of one or two 
cyl nders more than four may. perhaps, be neglected by many 
makers. But for smooth running and perfection In cars of 35 to 
60-horsepower, why not five cylinders? Why not five instead of 
six? To be sure they could not be mounted in pairs, but many 
makers now assemble six singly. Five cylinders certainly provide 
the best possible order of firing for multiple-cylinder four-cycle 
engines. A glance at a diagram showing five crankshaft cranks 
72 degrees apart around the circle, with the order of firing in cylin- 
ders numbered from front to rear, say one, three, five, two four 
one, reveals that the cranks receive the firing alternately around 
the circle, without Interruption of that order, effecting a more per- 
fect distribution than Is possible with six cylinders. Then too 
the difficulties attending the demand of a six-cylinder engine 'upon 
the carbureter and the possibility during the "overlap" of one 
cylinder pulling the charge from another would be considerably 
lessened in an engine of five cylinders. Cars fitted with an engine 
of this type, with crankshaft somewhat off-set, and piston con- 
necting rods as long as consistently possible, equipped with high- 
tension magneto, perhaps an extra complete magneto carried to 



replace, In emergency, would, it seems to the writer, be deservinf 
of the attention of many a prospective buyer. Why not a five- 
cylinder car? C. H. G. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Why five cylinders? Why not seven cylinders? There is just 
as much meat in the cocoanut. 

Six cylinders are chosen for the reason that the kinetic balance 
is more perfect than can be, this necessary condition with five 
cylinders, or, for that matter, with any number less than six 
cylinders, from all accounts. In any event, the prime reason 
for using more than one cylinder is to attain the desired power 
in any given case, with the highest weight efficiency, that is to 
say, the desired power capacity, attended by the minimum weight. 
This prime consideration presupposes any number of cylinders- 
including 1, 3, s, 7, or the even numbers 2, 4, 6 and 8. 

When designers find it an advantage to use more cylinders, 
rather than increasing bore, of the smaller number of cylinders, 
they have to take into account two conditions, viz.: (a) static 
balance and (b) kinetic balance. The static balance is not 
difficult of attainment, since it demands symmetry of figure and 
equal weight at equal radii spaced 180 degrees. The weights 
do not have to be in the same radial plane for a static balance. 
It is even possible to arrange a static balance, with unsym- 
metrical shapes, by using balancing weights, but directly rotation 
is set up the static condition is displaced by the mass in motion, 
which motion may be uniform or it may be accelerating. For 
the condition of rest, equal and apposite weights of equal radii 
will remain at rest, even though they are not in a common 
radial plane. Directly motion is imparted, the difference in 
planes will assert itself, and lack of symmetry will introduce 
disturbing moments. The fifth crank, and its relation, would 
not balance an opposite force in any plane sufficiently to afford 
the real kinetic balance of the "six." In other than automobile 
work a five-cylinder motor is used, and evidently the difference 
in running balance is not so very great as to preclude the use 
of the "five," if the platform is stable, and if the weight in the 
base is so great as to assure a low center of gravity, etc. 

Carbureters work well on eight-cylinder motors, so that there 
should be no insurmountable difficulties in connection with six 
cylinders. The off-set to the crank is a matter besides the num- 
ber of cylinders. 

All the accessories you name could go with any number of 
cylinders. 



THE BOSCH MAGNETO IN THE VANDERBILT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,653.]— In an effort to establish definitely the true cause respon- 
sible for the loss of a position of supremacy attained by the Chad- 
wick in the recent Vanderbllt race, first reported as due to the 
burning out of a magneto. It has been learned that neither of the 
Bosch magnetos in use on the car during the race burned out. A 
report circulated to that effect has proven absolutely false, and 
since has been recalled by the Chadwick Engineering Works, which 
founded its first belief on erroneous information. 

A searching investigation clearly proved that nothing but ma- 
licious Interference In the mechanism of the magneto, by a wilful 
hand, with the apparent object of disabling either the magneto or 
the car, was responsible for the unfortunate handicap of the Chad- 
wick. 

With reference to the Renault and No. 7 Matheson, both of which 
experienced Ignition trouble during the Vanderbllt race, as was 
stated in the various trade papers, It Is the general prevailing 
opinion that these cars were during the race equipped with a Bosch 
magneto, because this magneto is the standard equipment on cars 
of their manufacture. For reasons thus far not ascertained another 
make of magneto was substituted In this particular instance for the 
"Bosch" standard equipment. In the case of the Renault caT' 
according to the printed statements, this substitution was accom- 
plished the very night before the race. 

It Is thus evident that wherever Ignition trouble was reported 
the Bosch product was not responsible. In all other cases where 
Bosch magnetos were employed, ignition gave as usual splendid 
results. 

In simple justice to our product we would ask you to give this 
letter the prominence it deserves In correction of previous state- 
ments as appeared to the contrary in various publications. 

BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY, 
New York City. E. H. Heins. Vice-PresWn*- 

. > I" 
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THE Mora Motor Company, of Newark, N. Y., is making 
adequate provision for the coming year by way of a light 
four-cylinder model, which will be turned out as a touring car 
or with a "racy" type body, to suit the individual taste. The 
company will also place at the disposal of the trade the same 
type of car fitted with a limousine. The illustrations accompany- 
ing this article will go a long way toward showing the nice 
arrangements, neat design and clean-cut work. These products 
are bound to attract a good deal of attention, because of a close 
conformity to the conventions and a certain well-defined selec- 
tion of details in the design, backed up by precedent. 

Some Features of the Power Plant. — In the motor the Mora 
Company has retained what it terms the unit construction alum- 
inum pan, which has been a feature in its cars for the last four 
years. The company also points out that the power plant is 
substantially the same as that used in the "sealed-bonnet record 
car" in the past The cylinders are 4 by 5 1-8 inches bore and 
stroke respectively, while the crankshaft is of the three-bearing 
type, with supports of liberal dimensions to the base of the pan. 
The rear end crankshaft bearing is 4 inches long, while the 
middle and front are 3 1-8 inches long. The pistons are of 
unusually lomg dimensions, with bronzed-bush piston pins, in turn 
held fast in the rod by a taper bolt. The motor is of the water- 
cooled genera, with a gear pump circulation and a cooler of 
liberal proportions, placed over the front axle. The ignition is 
by a four-unit coil, using a storage battery for the electrical 
supply, and the carburetion is well up to the usual Mora stand- 
ard. The motor is rated at 24-28 horsepower, and is located 
under a neat and secure bonnet at the front. 

In Relation to 
Transmission Sys- 
tem. — From the leath- 
er-faced cone clutch 
to the three-speed se- 
lective change gear 
system the transmis- 
sion shaft and other 
details are of rugged 
construction and clean 
design. The cast 
aluminum supporting 
pan, which has always 
been a feature of 
Mora cars, is here 
again in evidence, 
since it acts as a sup- 
port for the transmis- 
sion, as well as the 
motor. As the maker 




Mora World's Record Sealed Bonnet Power Plant. 



slates, "it serves to keep the transmission and motor in perfect 
alignment." It also acts as a competent mud protector, and 
aids from the point of view of accessibility, which question of 
accessibility is also considered elsewhere throughout the car as 
well. From the transmission gear to the rear axle the power is 
lead through a hardened steel block, squared in the direction of 
rotation and rounded in the fore and aft plane. This block 
slides in a hardened steel casing, with a square hole, which 
casing in turn is fixed to the change-gear shaft. Through the 
bevel drive the power is transmitted to the live rear axle, and 
right here attention will be called to the provision of a neat 
adjustment by means of which the bevel pinion can be accurately 
mated. 

Features of the Chassis. — Beginning with the pressed steel 
channel section drop frame, rigidly supported laterally, sus- 
pended on springs of adequate mass and neat design, the eye 
quickly takes in a straight line drive brought about by the use 
of the drop frame. Another look and the "I" section front 
axle intercepts the view, while the brakes on the rear axle are 
rendered conspicuous through use of 14-inch diameter drums. 
But if the brakes are large, they are no less efficient because of 
the use of equalizers, and the wheels are fitted with ball-bearings, 
with suitable provision for lubrication. The general appearance 
of the chassis is that of a well-designed car with semi-elliptical 
springs, front and rear, which general appearance, however, does 
not disclose a progressive series of nice details, as, for illustra- 
tion, the emergency brakes interlock with the clutch, whereas 
the foot brakes do not interlock. The control, in other ways, is 
that which would give an autoist nothing to think about but the 

pleasure of riding, due 
in a large measure to 
the details of design 
of the tried-out car- 
bureter, in which the 
single nozzle is con- 
centric with the float 
and the regular air 
supply passing through 
little holes in the side 
of the nozzle cham- 
ber, with a cylindrical 
shutter placed to close 
these holes. The aux- 
iliary air on the other 
hand is admitted to a 
spring-retained pop- 
pet valve. It was 
stated that the igni- 
tion is by a four-unit 
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Universal Joint Parts, Showing Liberal Driving Faces. 

spark coil and storage battery; this is only true when the car 
is sold at $1,850. At $2,000, the dual ignition then provided in- 
cludes a magneto. In view of the excellence of the illustrations 
here afforded, and considering the sustained reputation of Mora 
cars, the balance of the story can be anticipated. 

Relation of Quality to Price.— In view of the price at 
which the Mora cars are sold, it is rendered desirable to take 
into account the characteristics of the cars themselves, and to 
note the numerous refined details. In order to be able to appre- 
ciate the wonderful 
advance that has been 
made in automobiles, 
notwithstanding the 
trend in the direction 
of lower price, the 
very refinements to 
which reference is 
made must be taken 
into account and con- 
stitutes the best rea- 
son for a moderate 
price. Refinements in 
this case manifests 
itself by way of sim- 
plicity in design, the 
elimination of unnec- 
sary parts, and sym- 
metrical members that 
are more easy to 
make. By adopting die 
forgings, and pressed 
steel members instead of castings of inferior metal, the cost of 
machining is naturally reduced, the number of "wasters", are 
very materially cut down, and the purchaser gets a better auto- 
mobile for less money. There are few experienced autoists who 
would fail to remember that divers of the improvements to be 
noted in this car were merely as unfilled wants when products 
cost twice as much as the amount named for this product, nor 
will their memory have to take them back more than three or 
four years at the best. In view of these facts, the Mora Com- 
pany claims its product is on a high plane, due to consistent 
effort, aided by absolutely modern facilities. 




Brake Drum, Showing Linkages and 
Take Up. 




POPE REORGANIZATION PLAN APPROVED. 

Haktfobd, Conn., Nov. 23.— Reorganization of the Pope Man- 
ufacturing Company, which went in a receivership a little more 
than a year ago, is now practically accomplished, much to the 
satisfaction of all interested parties. Vice-Chancellor Howell, of 
Newark, N. J., on Thursday of last week, filed an opinion au- 
thorizing the sale of the Pope plants, and various other assets, 
to a reorganization committee for the sum of $1,500,000. The 
opinion of the Vice-Chancellor is somewhat lengthy and covers 
the situation' thoroughly. But one objection was raised from 
the start, and that was by the holder of 100 shares of the actual 
par value of $10,000, and he held out to the very end, and 
contended that the offer was "grossly inadequate." 

Charles E. Gross, of Hartford, counsel for Albert A Pope, 
and George A. Yule, receivers, appeared before Judge Shura- 
way, of the Superior Court, asking for an order for the sale 
of the Pope assets to the reorganization committee, at the sum 
named, and Judge Shumway passed the order in conformity 
with that issued by Vice-Chancellor Howell the day before, 
thereby endorsing the action of the Jersey official 

Vice-Chancellor Howell has also authorized the sale of the 
Pope company's Hagerstown plant, from which the mechanical 
equipment has been removed, for $57,000, and of the Elyria, 
Ohio, bicycle factory which is owned by the Federal Manufac- 
turing Company, whose stock is the property of the Pope con- 
cern, for $35,000. 

A. L. Pope, one of the receivers, expresses satisfaction over 
the outcome, and states that the New York counsel, Joline, Lar- 
kin & Rathbone, were arranging for applications for the sale of 
the assets to be made in two federal courts, at Boston and 
Baltimore. 

Henry V. Poor, of New York, is secretary of the reorganiza- 
tion committee and the members of that body are Harry Bon- 
ner, Frederick H. Ecker and Augustus Hechscher. The plan of 
reorganization provides for the issue of $800,000 in six per cent 
notes, secured by a first mortgage, $2,500,000 of six per cent, 
cumulative preferred stock and $4,000,000 of common stock. 

The receivers will at once pay the final and fourth dividend of 
25 per cent, which will clear up the company's indebtedness. 
Since the receivership the company has made good progress and 
the^ outlook for the future is regarded as very bright The re- 
maining plants owned and operated by the company will hence- 
forth be conducted on a different basis. 



APPERSON FACTORY TO BE ENLARGED. 

Kokomo, Ind., Nov. 23. — Plans have been approved by Ap- 
person Bros. Automobile Company for the construction of a 
large three-story building, which will add 50 per cent, to the 
present available factory floor space, and work will be com- 
menced at once on this addition and pushed to completion. Al- 
though the company owned sufficient available land for the new 
structure, it has purchased adjoining ground that can be so 
utilized as to allow of again doubling the plant at a later date. 

While the Appersons are this year building a variety of models 
of various horsepowers and types, the two leading cars for I9°9 
are the new Model O, a four-cylinder 30-horsepower, selling at 
$24S0, and the new "Six-Forty." The latter, with the option of 
three-passenger body, baby tonneau, or five-passenger touring 
body, sells at $3,900. Sales Manager George H. Strout announces 
that the company has this year doubled the number of Appersoa 
dealers, and has on hand unfilled orders and contracts for mott 
cars than during any previous year. The company is now build- 
ing a largely increased quantity of machines, and has been de- 
livering 1509 models since August 1. 



Plan of Mud-proof Aluminum Pan Construction. 



To Abolish the Crank.— Edward M. Agylman, of Janesvillet 
Wis., in connection with the Janesville Machine Company, « 
working on a self-starter for automobile motors that promises 
overmuch, and for which he has applied for letters patent 
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Model 20, Three-quarter-ton Commercial Chassis 



DURING the years when the av 
automobile manufacturer was cal 
to the pleasure phase of the probli 
Knox Automobile Company pla< 
weight of their extensive extablis: 
Springfield, Mass., largely in favor of com- 
mercial automobiles. They approach- 
ed this subject with a good deal of 
delicacy, realizing that, however good 
and serviceable the automobiles might 
be, it would still be necessary to con- 
vince merchants of their dependabil- 
ity under all of the conditions that 
are natural to the service, and in 
spite of a certain prejudice. How 
much of a problem it has been to con- 
vince merchants of the desirability 
of using automobile delivery wag- 
ons and trucks, instead of horse- 
drawn vehicles, is a matter that 
will never be understood excepting 
perhaps by the pioneers who made 
the attempt and brought it to a 
successful issue. 

The Knox Company evidently 
fully appreciated the importance 

of gradually converting merchants to the idea of the auto- 
mobile as a means of transportation, and they point out among 
numerous other conditions, the fact that the transportation man- 
agers of the big industries fully realize that horses have to be 
fed, watered and cared for; but they were horsemen and they 
were not able to understand that a machine had to be rested, 
cleaned, oiled and adjusted. Were they to consult a locomotive 
engineer (these transportation managers) they would be told 
that a locomotive has life, and wearies in operation just as does 
any animate thing, hence the locomotive has to be rested, and to 
be given a small share of the same careful attention as should 
be accorded an animal 

Simplicity and Ruggedness Applies to the Situation.— Real- 
izing the peculiarities that for a long time dominated the situa- 
tion, the Knox Company proceeded to solve the problems, one at 
a time, putting out at first a light delivery wagon that came 
about as near being fool proof as anything can be. They put 
themselves into touch with the users of commercial automobiles 
and by a process of elimination despoiled the problem of its 
fallacies. There are a great many things about the commercial 
work that are remarkable for two things, viz. : (a) they look feas- 
ible and should work, (b) the deception is rendered only too 
apparent upon trial. By keeping in touch with the users of com- 
mercial automobiles and by making the problem a life long study, 



as it were, the Knox Company were en- 
abled to eliminate the fallacies and to 
reduce Knox trucks, not necessarily to 
the point, such as would seem to accord 
with the views of theorists who do not 
build trucks, but to a point consistent 
with the actual requirements to be found 
on investigation. The Knox Company 
point out that they did not simply in- 
vestigate and then build a lot of trucks 
to fill a long felt want, whereas they did 
go slow. They built cars and they tried 
them out; they made the necessary mod- 
ifications as the result of service and so 
on, until to-day the Knox line of com- 
mercial automobiles covers this zone of 
activity perfectly. 

Model 20 Chassis Rated at y A Ton. 
—This article is illuminated by an illus- 
tration of the model 20 chassis, which 
is a well known and favorably received 
type of the Knox output. This type is 
turned out to suit express and other 
light service, limiting the capacity to 
1,500 pounds, in which the merchandise 
platform is 44 inches wide and 84 
inches long. The body may be covered or opened to suit the pur- 
chaser. This same chassis is turned out with a panel top deliv- 
ery body in artistic effect, having the same platform area. 
The speed of this automobile is 15 miles per hour, 
with means of regulating the speed down to the lowest required 
limits. The tread is 56 inches, which is suitable for tracking on 
street car rails, and the wheel base is 85 inches, thus affording 
a short turning radius in congested streets. 

The frame is angle steel 3x2x1-4 inches, with "I" section front 
axles of adequate proportions, while the rear axle is 1^ inch 
square. Timken roller bearings are used for all road wheels, and 
the solid tires are 32x3 inches front, and 36x3 inches rear. 
Semi-elliptic springs are used. 




Powerful Five-ton Knox Model 18, Which Is Equipped with Fifty-horsepower Water-cooled Motor. 
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Two-cylinder, Twenty- horsepower Power Plant of Knox D-7. 

The motive power is the product of a single cylinder Knox air 
cooled motor, delivering to a planetary type of transmission gear 
affording two speeds forward and reverse, thence to a double 
side chain drive. The clutch is incorporated into the planetary 
gear and the foot brakes apply thereto. The ignition is by means 
of a Connecticut coil and timer, utilizing dry cells, while a Lav- 
ing oiler, supplemented by grease cups, takes care of the lubrica- 
tion. The balance of the equipment consists substantially of a 
horn and the necessary tools, odometer, a suitable gasoline tank, 
carbureter of course, while the mud guards as well as the leath- 
er trimmed operator's seat are provided with chassis, independ- 
ent of the body. 

Model 18, s-Ton Truck Equipped with 50-Horsepower 
Motor, — This truck is the result of a positive demand on the 
part of merchants for a stout and commodious truck to be used 
in heavy goods delivery work. The standard platform of this 
truck is 72 inches wide and 14 feet 6 inches long. The wheel 
base is 154 and the tread is 67 inches. The truck is geared for 
12 miles per hour and uses 36x5 inch solid front tires, with 36x4 
inch "daul" solid rear tires. The front axles are 2^x4 inches, 
"I" section and the rear axles are inches square. 

The 50 horsepower motor of the water cooled type has four 
cylinder S/4 inches bore and stroke respectively. The Knox Com- 
pany resorted to the use of water cooling in this large size, 
for reasons that are perfectly good and require no further com- 
ment. The illustration of the truck will indicate that the motor 
is situated in the front, in a getatable space under the driver's 
seat. It will also be observed that the cooler stands out in front 
of the body work proper with which the water circulation is 
suitably connected, and a pump is used for the same. The gen- 




eral design and construction of the motor are along lines consist- 
ent with the Knox practice, including the oiling system known 
as DeDion, involving an oil sump in the track case. The gaso- 
line is by gravity feed from a round tank about the motor, back 
of the driver's seat. From the motor through the clutch to the 
transmission is by way of substantial, simplified means, and the 
transmission itself is the selective type, three speeds forward and 
reverse. The double side chain drive is used, and semi-elliptical 
springs of ample proportions serve to suspend a 5-inch channel 
steel frame. As in other Knox cars the road wheels roll on Tim- 
ken roller bearings, and the chassis equipment is sufficiently com- 
plete to check with that as before stated for the model 20 chassis. 
In this truck, however, there is one essential difference, Le., the 
ignition is by means of a magneto, supplemented by a coil and 
dry cells. 

Some Features of Model D-7 Power Plant— The illustra- 
tion shows a double opposed air cooled motor, characteristic of 
the Knox methods, in which the air cooling is very effective. 
This power plant is self contained, mounted on its own frame, in- 
cluding a planetary transmission with the clutch and speed 
changes integral. The oiling system is by pressure feed, mounted 
on the same frame and two fans (one for each cylinder head) 
are set to pour an air current over the cooling surfaces. This 
separable power plant may be quickly dropped down and sub- 
stituted by a new one when desired, thus rendering it feasible to 
quickly and cheaply make repairs, without keeping the automo- 
bile out of service during the interim of repairs. In this way 
several commercial automobiles may be kept in quite continu- 
ous service, utilizing one extra power plant, the same to be kept 
in good repair and to serve as a supernumerary. 

With a view to rendering the subject a little more dear, an il- 
lustration of the front axle and spring suspension of one of the 
Knox types of delivery automobiles is given, which in itself is 
sufficiently clear to render any further statements and explana- 
tions thereof unnecessary. There are certain features that are 
common to all the Knox products as for illustration, the "wheel 
steerer" is used on all the models. The side levers are placed to 
the right of the driver, and in a nice relation. While adjust- 
ments are rarely necessary, provision is made for easy access 
to such parts as may possibly require attention in the course of 
time. This latter condition is in spite of the fact that the whole 
power plant can be removed in some of the models, even when 
repairs are necessary, and on the whole it is the claim of the 
Knox Company that it has been guided by actual experience, 
spread over a wide range of commercial pursuits, and that if 
it has eliminated any features that would seem to be of value, 
it was influenced by actual experience in harmony with 
the best phases of theory, modified by practical considerations. 



Front Axle and Spring Construction of Knox D-6. 



SOME FEATURES OF THE APPERSON TAXICAB. 

The regular Apperson "Model O" chassis is used, subject to 
such modifications as the wide experience of the makers, the 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind, would 
naturally indicate. To assure continuity of service, a dual igni- 
tion system is used, incorporated into which is a magneto and 
a storage battery auxiliary. For the control, a three-speed 
selective transmission gearset is used, and the shaft drive leads 
to a "full" floating rear axle. Of the wheels, there is much to 
be said in their favor, since they are "dished," and the design 
is such that the weight is carried on "plumb" spokes. 

In view of the modern chassis, it would not be out of place to 
expect body work of some pretentions. In this relation it » 
not to disappoint the reader. The body work is of the mort 
modern description, by way of a stylish landaulet, upholstered 
in fine leather with broad cloth head linings. The top may be 
pushed back at will, and the design is such that all the windows 
are concealed within the body work, and the window frames 
fold down. The taxicab complete sells for $3,000, and w*3« II 
is primarily a taxicab, it is nevertheless suitable for to»n-e >r 
service, and may be equipped accordingly. 
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The New Gear Box of the 1909 Darracq Taxlcab. 



NEW DESIGN FOR 1909 DARRACQ TAXI. 

Paris, Nov. 20. — For 1909 a complete change of design is made 
on the Darracq taxicabs, well known in the States by reason of 
their extensive employment in most large cities. The gear-box 
on the rear axle, which is one of the distinctive features of the 
Darracq taxi, has been found unsatisfactory for the rough work 
these vehicles have to perform. It has, therefore, been removed 
and placed in the usual position to the rear of the engine, and 
on the subframe carrying the entire power plant. The selective 
gear change has been abandoned in favor of the straight through 
type, giving three speeds forward and reverse. 

The most important change is in the clutch control. A broad 
leather-faced cone clutch is still employed, but the spring, instead 
of being within the cone, is now inside the gear-box and sepa- 
rated from the clutch by means of a stout universal joint. Any 
slight deformations in the subframe, or a little error in lining 
up, will not now prevent the proper working of the clutch. The 
spring itself is contained within a stout tubular housing carrying 
the thrust bearing, but prevented from turning in the forward 
extension of the gear box in which it is housed by means of a 
suitable stud. The clutch pedal operates direct on the outer 
face of this housing by means of a couple of arms, one on each 
side of the shaft. 

The engine is slightly smaller than last year, but has under- 
gone practically no changes in design. Lubrication has been 
rendered automatic by the adoption of a Dubrulle dashboard 
lubricator positively driven off the camshaft There are two 
feeds only to the crankchamber. On the previous models the 
flow of oil was assured by pressure from the exhaust. The 
engine is in one casting, with valves on one side, and intake 




Chatils of the Darracq Taxlcab for Coming Seaeon. 



and exhaust manifolds integral. There have been a few minor 
changes on the carburetter, the air inlet being mechanically 
opened at the same time as the gas intake, in order to abolish the 
"panting" which sometimes occurred on opening out the engine 
suddenly after being throttled down. Brake connections have 
been simplified and are now entirely mounted on the subframe. 
The brake drums, too, have been increased in size, and are now 
of the same diameter as those employed on the 60-horsepower 
cars. Compared with the touring models, the chassis is a par- 
ticularly robust construction, being considerably deeper and of 
broader section than any other models produced by the firm. 

From the gear box the drive is taken to the rear wheels by 
means of propeller shaft, differential gear and rear live axle, 
all of a much stouter construction than on the touring models. 
A single-torsion rod is carried from the differential housing to 
a point on the subframe. 



THE FRANKLIN'S UNENCUMBERED DASH. 

A feature of the Franklin models for 1909 will be an unen- 
cumbered dash. As will be seen by the illustration the dash is 
clear of oilers, coil boxes, wires, switches and other devices, 
and only the magneto button, needle valve stem, and primer rod 




New Dashboard of the Franklin. 



remain. The oiler is now placed next to the engine base, where 
it is operated through gear connections with the driving shaft, 
and the oil is kept fluid by heat from, the engine base. The igni- 
tion of the Franklin is such as to require no coil box. 

The toe board is an auxiliary convenience, made as it is in 
three pieces, easy of removal. These are cast aluminum plates, 
held in position at the bottom with pins, and at the top with 
thumb catches. The steering column is free from all levers, the 
spark and throttle control being operated through the center of 
the steering tube, the center of the steering wheel forming the 
base for its operation. 

The dash for the six-cylinder cars is made of mahogany; that 
for the others is finished to correspond with the rest of the 
automobile. The manufacturer, the H. H. Franklin Manufac- 
turing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., feels confident that the new 
dash will meet with popular favor. 



THE TREND IN WARNER INSTRUMENTS. 

The Warner Instrument Company, of Beloit, Wis., has placed 
on the market a new style auto-meter. The shape is similar to 
that of an alarm clock, 4 inches in diameter and 2 inches thick. 
There are four openings on the face, one giving the number of 
miles traveled on the trip, another the total number of miles 
traveled since the instrument was started, the third giving the 
speed per hour, and the fourth is a receptacle for a small electric 
light bulb to light up the dial at night. It will register 10,000 
miles, and a turn of a handle places it back at zero. 
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LICENSE THE DRIVERS OF ALL VEHICLES. 

The drivers of all vehicles should be licensed. Then 
police control of traffic in New York and other large cities 
would be as absolute as it is in London, where the finger 
of the "Bobby" can stop the progress even of a king. 
That is the idea of an ex-police commissioner of the me- 
tropolis, and the common sense of the proposition is so 
apparent that it is strange the plan has not been dupli- 
cated in this country before. 

In the large cities, and especially in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Philadelphia, street traffic of all kinds 
has assumed such huge proportions that the dangers to 
the users of the road have multiplied astoundingly, as is 
shown in the increasing number of accidents. If "every 
driver of any kind of a vehicle" had to have a license, 
which was revocable temporarily or permanently, there 
would be more consideration and a quick decrease in 
recklessness of those entrusted with the guidance of 
horse-drawn or motor-driven vehicles. 

Before a law of this sort can be put into effect in the 
average American city, there inevitably must come the 
creation of a sentiment in favor of it which will con- 
vince the politicians that the general public demands it 
for the common good. There will come a prolonged re- 
sistance from the thousands who now guide horses 



through the crowded streets without any examination as 
to their qualifications, and whose utter incapacity fre- 
quently finds demonstration in the accident reports in 
the daily papers. 

But the automobilists should no longer hesitate to place 
themselves squarely on record as being in favor of licens- 
ing all drivers and the revocation of such licenses for 
culpable conduct in their use of the streets. The public 
has been longsuffering, but has reached the limits of its 
forbearance, according to the signs of the times, and 
while purging their own ranks, the autoists can see to it 
that the drivers of horses are included among those who 
must give more consideration to one another and the 
man who must cross the road to get on the other side of 
the street. 

# # # 

PREJUDICIAL RESISTANCE IN AUTOMOBILES. 

The mechanical losses in any automobile may be re- 
solved into two components, viz. : The losses that follow 
functional activity along lines consistent with the advan- 
tages mutual to necessity considering correct design, and 
the losses in excess due to eccentricities in design. This 
latter series of losses might well go in the category of 
prejudicial resistance, or be eliminated. 

To what extent prejudicial resistance holds sway in 
automobiles in general, is a matter that must in the long 
run receive some attention. If it amounts to as much as 
10 per cent, of the power of the motor, it is a large fac- 
tor, since the fuel required is in the ratio of 100 to 16. 
In other words, to realize 16 horsepower at the flywheel, 
fuel to the value of 100 horsepower must be supplied. If 
10 per cent, of this goes to prejudicial resistance, inher- 
ent in the design, it is a matter of 10 horsepower in fuel 
to be noted, rather than I 6-10 horsepower, as might be 
supposed by those who fail to keep track of the inherent 
value of the fuel, instead of the mechanical losses. 

But there is one other source of prejudicial resistance 
that sinks the foregoing into peaceful slumber, as a bottle 
of milk sways the consciousness of an infant. The ine- 
qualities of inferior roadways furnish prejudicial resist- 
ance on a large scale. The average town car will do 
well with a 16 horsepower motor, whereas the same car 
on touring duty over the unkempt roads of America 
would scarcely make adequate headway on double that 
horsepower to say the least. 

Under these conditions prejudicial resistance foots up 
to the enormous value of 100-horsepower in gasoline, all 
of which is chargeable to the ill-kept roads that indicate 
the need of double the power to do the same work in a 
satisfactory manner on paved streets. 

The average road commissioner is so busy trying to 
invent a theory to fit the ability of rubber tires to agitate 
the top dressing of his ill-made roads that it will doubt- 
less be a task to enlighten him on the subject sufficiently 
to enable him to understand that prejudicial resistance 
costs the community more than the cost of good roads. 
Roughly, the extra gasoline required for. the 60,000 cars 
that the State of New York has on license, assuming that 
each car does 10 miles per day for 300 days per year, 
would cost enough to pay 4 per cent, on more than one 
hundred million dollars per annum, which is to take^no 
notice of what the future holds by way' of'lncreasing 
numbers. 
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EX-POLICE COMMISSIONER WOULD LICENSE ALL DRIVERS 

FTTA1T liT.Annn - ° 



\I7ILLIAM McADOO, a former New York City Police Com- 
TT missioner, and before that Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and also a Congressman, was one of those who spoke at 
the recent presentation of the Vanderbilt Cup. In his witty and 
novel interesting speech Mr. McAdoo devoted his remarks largely 
to the traffic problem and a discussion of how the inevitable and 
lasting automobile was to be regulated by law. He declared that 
the solution of the question lay largely with the autoists them- 
selves, who had the power to compel reasonable laws and should 
have the public spirit to obey them. 

"I do not know," said Mr. McAdoo, "whether it was Shake- 
speare or Roosevelt who said that men must play many parts 
I have been a legislator, a sailor and a Police Commissioner I 
must say that I felicitate myself that I am no longer a Police 
Commissioner when I gaze upon this assemblage of 300 law- 
breakers, with an average of $100 in fines. I am prouder of 
what I have done to regulate traffic and make the streets safe 
than anything I may have accomplished. I am proud to have 
been the one to have established the Brooklyn Bridge safety zone 
I have been studying traffic control in London this summer 
from a New York point of view. You autoists and the Burglars' 
Union are trying to undo the police. I am getting more ac- 
quainted every day with the underworld, for you autoists are 
the greatest aggregation of law-breakers on earth; I will say 
however, you are a fairly intelligent lot of law-breakers. One 
of my first acts as Police Commissioner was to change the caps 
of the bicycle cops to white. Then the West End Association 
gentlemen came and told me that the autoists would see the 
white caps and slow down, and I replied that that was just why 
I put the white caps on the cops, and if I were Police Commis- 
sioner now I'd put red lights on them at night." 



Mr. McAdoo then recited a hold-up that the Riverside cops 
had once made on him, and used it as a text to show how police- 
men seek to get a record and square themselves for not being 
on their jobs by filling up a record of arrests made. 

Efficiency in a cop," he continued, "does not consist in making 
arrests, but m showing good judgment My idea is to let auto- 
mobilists hit it up a bit when the road is clear, and hold them 
down under the limit when the children are coming out of a 
schoolhouse. (Great applause.) I don't believe in police traps 
or making arrests. I want the policeman who makes no arrests, 
but is on his job all the time. 

"The London rate of speed is higher than our own, despite the 
more crowded traffic. One-fifth of our accidents come from 
violating the law in turning corners. In London they make them 
turn the corners wide. Our own corner curbs are ground down 
by illegal short turning. Homecomers tell of the power of the 
upraised finger of the London 'bobby'.' 

"The reason for this is that in London every driver of any kind 
of vehicle is licensed. When you ask him to show his license 
you have command of the man's living. To regulate traffic in 
New York properly the police will have to get absolute control 
of the streets. The mounted cops are the first, the greatest step 
in this direction. We need to get civilization out of barbarism. 
The automobile is a part of our civilization of to-day. It is here 
to stay, and you yourselves must be the ones to curb the reckless. 

"I believe that the American automobile is to be the automobile 
of the future. In the early days of bicycling it was more fash- 
ionable to ride a Humber. That was all changed, and with our 
automobiles, as with our bicycles, we will dominate the world, 
and before long, mark my word, it won't be fashinable to own 
a foreign automobile." 



TWO IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA 



DHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23.— Local automobilists were natural- 
ly delighted when, some days ago, Judge Weand in the Mont- 
gomery County Court, at Norristown, released an autoist who 
had been arrested on the charge of overspeeding, the evidence 
showing that a car bearing the number set alongside bis name in 
the records of the State highway department at Harrisburg had 
broken the speed laws of Lower Providence township. The 
judge had based his action on the failure of the prosecution to 
show that the owner of the car (the purchaser of the tag) had 
been in the automobile at the time. This decision makes it in- 
cumbent on the "trap artists" to prove that the owner was in 
the car at the time of an alleged offense. 

But as if this blow at the roots of a well-paying industry were 
not enough, Judge Wilbur F. Sadler, in the Cumberland County 
Court, at Carlisle, last week added to the "trap artists" woe by 
handing down a decision to the effect that an arrest and fine 
based on speed made over a measured quarter or half mile, or, 
in fact, over any other distance than a mile, is illegal. This 
case also originated in the Montgomery county "trap" district. 



Albert E. Cauffman, chauffeur for John Kays, a Carlisle at- 
torney, was timed by the "trappers" over a measured quarter, 
and the calculations having figured out a rate in excess of the' 
limit, a constable was sent to Carlisle who arrested Cauffman. 
The latter"s employer fought the habeas corpus proceeding, and 
when the evidence was all in, Judge Sadler ruled that it was 
necessary to give proof that one full mile— the distance specified 
in the law— had been traversed in less than the State limit (three 
minutes in the open country and six minutes in built-up sec- 
tions). The court also read a lecture to justices of a county 
who make a habit of issuing warrants for service on alleged 
violators who live outside that county, saying that the law gave 
them no license to do so. He held, also, that actions for auto 
speeding are civil or penal, rather than criminal, and that the 
State cannot be a party to the action. Cauffman was discharged. 

These decisions gave evidence that the campaign of the Autc^ 
mobile Clubs of Philadelphia and Norristown, to put a stop to 
the illegal arrests and finings in Montgomery county, is already 
bearing fruit. 



NEXT YEAR'S GRAND PRIX IN CHATEAULAND 



HARIS, Nov. 20.— Angers, in Chateauland, has been officially 
selected the scene of the 1909 Grand Prix and voiturette 
ra " t0 be held the end of June or early in July. The decision was 
taken this week by the Racing Board, and immediately confirmed 
by the full committee of the club. In return for holding the 
race in their district the local authorities are under an obligation 
to raise a subvention of $20,000 and to assist in much of the 



detail work of preparing for the big event. Already the Angers 
committee has shown a considerable amount of activity, and 
when they put forth their candidature, presented plans of a suit- 
able plot for grandstands and ravitaillement posts, together with 
options on the rental; a complete plan for the barricading of the 
road, with contracts for the work by local firms; options for 
various plots of land around the course, a guarantee that drinking 
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water would be supplied, and prices for transporting it; also a 
written statement from the roads department that the entire 
course would be put into condition for racing early in the new 
year. 

The Racing Board has become wise as the result of years of 
experience in organizing races, and this year has withheld its 
decision until terms had been arranged for the rental of every 
plot of land, and for every piece of work that will have to be 
accomplished. As there are a dozen districts desirous of obtaining 
the race, competition makes it impossible for overcharging to be 
indulged in. It is declared that the club has also on foot a big 
scheme by which all the hotel proprietors will agree to a fixed 
tariff for food and lodging during the period of the races. 

It is roughly a triangular course 46.18 miles round that has 



been selected on the banks of the Loire, to the west of Tours and 
Saumur. As, in all probability, ten rounds will have to be made, 
the total distance will be 461.9 miles. The voiturettes will prob- 
ably be required to cover six rounds, or a total distance of 277.08 
miles. Although one side of the triangular course is rather nar- 
row and winding, fast time can be made, and even with the 130 
millimeters limit an average of 70 miles an hour is anticipated. 

Only one matter in connection with the annual race now re- 
mains to be settled : whether tires shall be changed by hand or 
with the aid of dismountable rims and wheels. The Interna- 
tional Association was unable to come to a decision on the point 
and left the matter over to another meeting to be held in Paris 
during the Salon. The majority of those interested appear to 
favor the use of both dismountable rims and wheels. 



THE J909 INTERNATIONAL RACING RULES. 

Bv A. L. RIKER, Vice-President Locomobile Company of America. 



ALL racing cars built abroad for the season of 1908, by virtue 
of an international ruling, were restricted in design as 
to their cylinder bore. For the Grand Prix and other events 
intended for large cars the bore was 6.1 inches; for the English 
Isle of Man contest the limitation was 4 inches — thus the name, 
"Four Inch Race." Similarly, the bore of the cars constructed 
for the small-car race run on the day preceding the "Grand 
Prix" were restricted. In spite of these limitations, the cars 
were speedy, and notably high averages were made. In fact, 
the average time made by the winner of the "Bresia circuit" 
is a new record, faster work than has ever been accomplished 
before with a motor of unlimited bore or stroke. The Grand 
Prix was won at an average of 69.2 miles per hour; the Voi- 
turette race the day before the Grand Prix at an average of 
50.02 miles per hour. 

At first thought it would appear that the tendency to limit 
the size of racing motors in this manner is most admirable, 
but when a study is made of the strokes of the foreign racing 
cars of 1908 it would appear that many of the motors are in 
reality freaks, particularly when it is considered that the short- 
stroke motor is gaining ground all the time, and that a few 
years ago, when the bore was unlimited, the foreign designers 
made the short stroke in preference. 

For 1909 the Europeans have decided to reduce the bore 
still further, from 6.1 inches to 5.1 inches. It was hoped that 
some limit would be placed on the stroke, because The Auto- 
mobile Club of America, in reply to the request of the racing 
powers abroad, advised a classification by volume, a most 
sensible thing. The wisdom of this plan would be obvious to 
all; it not only places four and six-cylinder motors in the same 
class, but it encourages rational motor design and the building 
of cars that will have a commercial value after the race. 

A four-cylinder motor of S-i bore and a reasonable stroke, 
say six inches, is a very good size, and a manufacturer could 
easily turn such a racing car into a stylish and speedy road- 
ster with little trouble, and the result would be a car that could 
contain all the value the race could offer in the way of experi- 
ence, and instead of being a freak would be a logical new 
model, perfectly tested. Just what a 5.1-inch motor with an 
extravagantly long stroke would be good for after the racing 
season, with the rules changing every year, is difficult to see. 

The foreigners can very well afford to build such cars, 
owing to the large number of events held every season that 
are open to just such specially built racing cars; moreover, the 
motor car advertising on the continent is largely limited to 
contestants, and the makers can affort to go to greater ex- 
pense than we, as they do not have so many automobile shows, 
do not have to do so much advertising in the newspapers and 
magazines— and, what is more important, the advertising they do 
is highly effective, owing to the relatively small and densely 
populated areas as compared with the United States. 



The point might be made that a few of the racers built 
abroad for the 1908 racing season did not have abnormally 
long strokes. It is reported that the winner of the Grand Prix 
had cylinders of 6.09 inch bore and a stroke of 6.68 inches, 
But it must be considered that 6.1 inch bore is large and a real 
racing dimension, and it was not found necessary to lengthen 
out the stroke very much. Now for 1909 the bore is greatly 
reduced, and in order to make a fast car the designer is 
almost certain to build a very long stroke motor, like the cars 
in the Four-Inch Race in England or the Voiturette Race in 
France. 

What is the position of the American manufacturer to-day 
who has a desire to build a car that can win the Grand Prix 
of 1909? Simply this: He must build for racing purposes only 
one or more freak cars. He cannot compete with the for- 
eigners unless he does; if he does not lengthen out the stroke 
to some absurd point his cars will not have the speed of tie 
foreign cars; he will not be racing on equal terms with them, 
and he will be beaten. 

What, then, will be the attitude of the automobile public 
toward American manufacturers who are in sympathy with 
racing, experienced at it, but who do not care to build freaks, 
from whose motor performances they will learn little or noth- 
ing? Most likely it will be considered that they are "dead 
slow," or unpatriotic, or afraid of the foreigners. Not in the 
least. The American builder has had nothing to do with the 
formation of the 1909 racing rule, beyond an unheeded protest 
made by him through the medium of the A C. A. 

Is it too late to gain a reversal of the rule? If the volume 
could only be limited instead of the stroke it is certain that a 
large number of splendid fast American racers would be built, 
and their performances would prove the mettle of the Amer- 
ican designer in a more impressive and conclusive manner than 
ever before. The present situation is more than unsatisfactory, 
but if it can be explained and thoroughly understood there is 
that much accomplished. 



PENNSYLVANIA ROAD BUILDING LOOKS GOOD. 

Haksisburg, Pa., Nov. 24.— In the annual report of the State 
Highway Commissioner of Pennsylvania, Joseph W. Hunter, 
made public on Monday, there is contained a recommendation 
for an annual appropriation of from $4,000,000 to fSflOOPQ 0 * 
year, for ten years, to build roads and to outline a system of 
main highways for the State. During the year 325.2 miles of 
roads were completed and 221 miles were under contract Dur- 
ing the present year much of this work has been completed' 
and Pennsylvania now boasts of over 700 miles of State road, 
with petitions in for the coming year for almost that much 
more road, and prospects of a great increase if the legislature 
passes a bill allowing a larger appropriation. 
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PARIS, Nov. 20. — Santos-Dumont, the first man in Europe to 
make a mechanical flight, has returned to the flying game 
after an absence of over a year, his new machine having the 
record of lightness and smallness. It is a tiny monoplane that 
has been christened the Butterfly, but which might have been 
more correctly termed the Dragon Fly. The two wings, only 16 
feet from tip to tip, and formed of a wooden frame covered 
with fine varnished silk, are mounted on a metal framework car- 
ried by three bicycle wheels. The motor, not more than six 
inches from the ground, is an eight-cylinder 24-horsepower An- 
toinette, driving a two-bladed propeller, also of wood and silk, 
by means of a broad belt. The driving pulley is keyed to the 
fore end of the engine shaft, and the driven pulley is three feet 
above it in the angle formed by the two wings. The speed of 
the propeller is 700 revolutions a minute. Two packets of plain 



aluminum tubes mount up on each side of the engine and the 
propeller for the circulation of the cooling water. The pilot's 
seat is immediately behind the engine, and under the wings, not 
more than five or six inches from the ground. 

Compared with Farman's aeroplane, the Santos-Dumont is but 
a toy, for the former has a bearing surface of 195 square feet, 
while the latter has but 29. To prove the handiness of his flying 
machine^ Santos-Dumont dismounted the long bamboo tail carry- 
ing the rear rudder, mounted the whole apparatus on the rear 
platform of his little two-cylinder runabout, and drove off with 
it to St. Cyr, 12 miles away. The first attempt at flight resulted 
in the breakage of one of the wheels. The Brazilian aeronaut 
declares that he hopes to have his machine thoroughly tuned up 
and be in proper condition for the first aeroplane races to be 
held at Monaco next January. 



BORDEAUX-PARIS AEROPLANE RACE. 

Paris, Nov. 20. — Still another aeroplane race for 1909, the latest 
event to be run from Bordeaux to Paris, distance by road 329 miles, 
in five daily stages of about 60 miles each. The stages are 
Angouleme, Poitiers, Tours, Orleans and Paris. There is a cer- 
tain historic charm to the French in holding an aeroplane race 
from the western wine city to Paris, for it was between these 
two towns that the world's first automobile race was ever held, 
when Levavassor drove continuously for almost 49 hours, away 
back in 189s, and where De Knyff, Henry Fournier, Charron, 
Louis Renault, Farman and Girardot struggled for victory in 
1899 and 1901, and where many an automobile and bicycle race 
was held during that "heroic" period when France was always 
on top. 

No regulations have yet been drawn up for the aeroplane race, 
nor has the date been fixed, but it is believed that the race can 
be held during the summer of 1909, or at latest in 1910. The 
difficulty at present is not the lack of aeroplanes, for there are 
without doubt 250 flying machines under construction in and 
around Paris, but the need of men to pilot them. Apart from 
Wright, Farman, Delagrange and Bleriot, there are very few 
men in France who have had any experience aloft, and if some 
of the races projected for the coming season fail to materialize 
it will be entirely because of this lack of experienced men. 

An aeroplane race across Paris, which was announced by 
L'Auto, has been withdrawn in favor of Bordeaux-Paris, the 
organizers recognizing that it was dangerous to the general 
public to invite flying machine pilots to pass over a crowded city. 



AERO CLUB OF NEW ENGLAND MEETING. 

Boston, Nov. 23. — The Aero Qub of New England on Sat- 
urday evening celebrated its first anniversary, and incidentally 
observed the 125th anniversary of the first ascent by man in 
a balloon, with a dinner at the Boston City Club. There was 
a good attendance of members and a number of guests whose 
fame as aeronauts is international. Professor A. Lawrence 
Rotch presided, and the speakers included President A. Holland 
Forbes, of the Aero Club of America, and Augustus Post, who 
competed in the recent international race in Germany; N. H. 
Arnold, also a competitor in the international race; Mayor 
George A. Hibbard, of this city; Charles J. Glidden, W. K 
Morrison, of Minneapolis, who recently made an ascent of 
11,100 feet; and Vice-President T. E Byrnes, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Letters were read from Pro- 
fessor Alexander Graham Bell and Orville Wright. 

Before the dinner a business meeting was held, at which the 
following officers were elected: President, Professor W. H. 
Pickering, of the Harvard astronomical observatory; first vice- 
president, Frank E. Stanley; second vice-president, Frank B. 
Comins; secretary, Alfred R. Shrigley; treasurer, Harry G. Pol- 
lard; directors, Professor Pickering, Vice-Presidents Stanley 
and Comins, Henry Howard, T. E Byrnes, W. P. Harris, and 
Winfield S. Shrigley; foreign representatives, Professor Rotch, 
Charles J. Glidden and J. C. McCoy; contest committee, Henry 
Howard, W. E Eldredge and Henry A. Morss; ascension 
committee, Charles J. Glidden and H. H. Clayton, of the Blue 
Hill observatory; aeronautical engineer, Leo Stevens. 
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WHAT CLUBS ARE DOING THE COUNTRY OVER 



NEW AUTOMOBILE CLUB FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 

San Francisco, Nov. 19. — Automobiling in this city took a 
new lease on life last night, when the organization of the San 
Francisco Motor Club was completed and officers elected. A 
number of the younger element among the trade and also owners 
in the city felt that they wished an organization which should be 
primarily for pleasure and promoting of touring and speed con- 
tests, and not in any way to conflict with the work of the older 
clubs at present doing such good work for road improvement 
and posting of highways. 

The election of officers resulted in Fernenado Nelson, who 
has twice lowered the record between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, being chosen as president. Charles S. Howard, the 
head of one of the local automobile companies, is first vice- 
president, and William M. Klinger, second vice-president Frank 
E. Carroll, of former bicycle and motorcycle fame, is secretary, 
and C. E. Starrett, treasurer. 

With the completion of the election of officers the club im- 
mediately proceeded to lay its plans. Tony Nichols, as head of 
the contest committee, brought up the subject of an annual road 
race, and reported that he thought by careful management the 
county supervisors could be interested in the scheme, especially 
so, if the club was willing to give the profits of the race towards 
road improvement. It was decided to hold a short run to one 
of the many picturesque spots near the city before the Winter 
rains^ set in, making it a sort of picnic outing, the object being 
to bring all the signers of the constitution together. 



WEBB NOMINATED FOR L. I. CLUB PRESIDENCY. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 23.— Frank G. Webb, vice-chairman 
of the A. A. A. racing board, has been placed in nomination 
for the presidency of the Long Island Automobile Club. Nom- 
inations for other officers to be voted for at the annual meeting 
of the club, which will be held December 10, are as follows: 
Vice-president, William Schimpf; secretary, Herbert G. An- 
drews; treasurer, Charles C. Cluff; governors for term of two 
years, Alfred Wilmarth, Dr. A C. Howe, and Charles Jerome 
Edwards; membership committee, Walter L. Webster, William 
G. Morrison. 

The nominee for president, Mr. Webb, is one of the best 
known automobilists in the United States, and has served with 
great credit and efficiency on the racing board of the American 
Automobile Association for several years. He will make a 
capable official at the head of the club, and his nomination will 
prove deservedly popular. 

The annual dinner of the club will be held Thursday evening, 
December 10, and will be of the nature of a "beefsteak feast," 
to be followed by a high-class vaudeville entertainment 



MILWAUKEE A. C. CLOSES OUTDOOR SEASON. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 23.— Nine machine loads of members 
of the Milwaukee Automobile Club participated in the last tour 
of the season on November 21, the occasion being the western 
championship football game between Chicago and Wisconsin at 
Madison, Wis., and the institution of the Green County Automo- 
bile Club into the Wisconsin State A. A. affiliated with the 
A. A. A. Ten other machines accompanied the nine as far as 
Madison to see Wisconsin get its annual whipping, this time 
by the score of 18 to 12. From Madison the nine machines 
went to Monroe for the jollification and returned to Milwaukee 
Sunday night. 

The club is planning to keep the interest up during the winter 
by a series of indoor events with the hope that when spring 
comes and the new clubhouse is ready for occupancy the mem- 
bership will be materially increased. 



HARRISBURG CLUB PLANS ROADS CAMPAIGN. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 23.— The Motor Club of Harrisburg is 
planning an active campaign for the betterment of roads in 
Pennsylvania, and has elected one of its vice-presidents, C C 
Cumbler, as a member of the Legislature, while the other three 
members of the county of Dauphin are pledged to support all 
fair bills for good roads and especially an increased appropria- 
tion for the road building work. 

The Motor Club has recently erected over one hundred sign 
boards throughout the surrounding country, showing the way to 
and from the city to all outlying points in the State. This work 
was carried on by a special committee consisting of J. Clyde 
Myton, James McCormick, Jr., and Dr. John Oenslager. Tie 
contest committee through its secretary, W. R. Douglas, is plan- 
ning for a big endurance test next May which the club hopes 
to make one of the greatest contests of the year in the East 
Numerous promises of support have already been received. 



ELMIRA AUTOMOBILE CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 

Elmika, N. Y, Nov. 23. — New life was infused into the 
members of the FJmira Automobile Club at the annual meet- 
ing for the election of officers. The constitution and by-laws 
were amended, making the annual meeting in April, and reduc- 
ing the entrance fees and dues. This was done in order to 
make it possible for every automobile owner in the city to 
become a member of the club. Elmira has as large a number of 
autoists as any city of its size in the country, and if the plans 
of the newly elected officers are carried out with the aggres- 
siveness shown at the meeting, the club will have a correspond- 
ingly large membership in the near future. The following is 
the list of new officers: President, Clay W. Holmes; vice- 
president, F. N. Dounce; secretary, Fred H. Rees; treasurer, 
Edward B. Crocker. 



HUB DEALERS AGAINST RECKLESSNESS. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 23.— Believing in the stand taken by 
the Springfield Automobile Club against reckless driving, a 
number of the Boston dealers have joined in the crusade by 
placing notices in their garages and repair shops warning all 
their drivers that any of them detected in the act of reddess 
driving will be discharged. The dealers recognize the fact 
that unless something is done to check the growing tendency 
of a few drivers to disregard the rights of others, more severe 
legislation will be enacted, which will only serve as a tempo- 
rary setback to the progress of the automobile. They have 
taken this method of showing how they stand on the subject 
by doing all in their power to control the drivers over whom 
they have jurisdiction. The good work in this direction that has 
been inaugurated by the clubs should be emulated in every city 
where the trade is organized. 



TO ORGANIZE FLORIDA STATE ASSOCIATION. 

Tampa, Fla., Nov. 23.— At the recent meeting of the Tampa 
Automobile Club the most important subject which came up 
for discussion was the proposal, made by President Bryan, to 
organize a State association under the auspices of the American 
Automobile Association. Extracts were read from the rules of 
the national body relating to the formation of State associations. 
The plan met with such favor that a committee was appointed 
to confer with similar committees from the Jacksonville and 
Daytona clubs to carry the project to completion. The meeting 
was the largest in the club's history, and a great deal of inter- 
est was manifested in all the proceedings, especially so in re- 
gard to the plans of road improvement as put forth by the good 
roads committee. 
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MARYLANDERS HOLD THEIR FIRST HILL CLIMB 
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wheel buggy type. Our Dealers' Association is growing rapidly; 
the agents for cars appreciating the fact that many advantages 

tral h eC w^ 1 C °-? peration - There are many abuses in the 
trade which the Association will try to remedy and in doing so 
we believe the manufacturer will be benefitted as well as the deal- 
er. We are trying to help the agents to secure the agencies for 
cars in which there is a good profit and a fair working basis" 
Mr. Jensen arranged for the automobile show at Grand Central 
Palace to be the headquarters for the Dealers' Association in New 
York and for each member of the Association to have the cour- 
tesies of the exhibition. 

MaxweU-Briscoe Motor Company, Through President Ben- 
jamin Briscoe, sets at rest the many merger rumors that have 
figured in the columns of the press of late. According to Mr 
Briscoe's statement the Maxwell people are not involved in any 
merger negotiations whatever, nor do they know of serious 
negotiations being carried on elsewhere in the industry As far 
as the Maxwell product is concerned, it will be turned out in 
three factories of the company, namely; New Castle, Tarrytown 
and Pawtucket, and the output will be sold just as heretofore ' 
H. R. AveriH General Sales Agent, York Motor Car 
Company, York, Pa., returning from an extended trip through 
New York and the New England States, predicts that the 1909 
season will be one of the greatest in the history of the automo- 
bile. While on his trip Mr. Averill met some of the most prom- 
inent auto dealers in the northeastern section of the country 
whose opinion it was that the 1909 season would be a record 
breaker. Pullman models are much in demand, and during the 
coming season more than 400 cars will be turned out. 
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DECORATIVE FEATURES OF PALACE SHOW. 

A representative of the S. R. Ball Company, which has the 
decorating contract for the A. M. C. M. A. show which opens 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, on New Year's 
Eve, has returned from a trip abroad, where he has been looking 
up ideas to be embodied in the decora- 
tive scheme of the show. One of the 
artistic features will be 12 full-size 
statues of a woman holding above her 
head an automobile wheel with flying 
wings. These figures of white ivory 
composition draped in flowing robes 
will look down upon the main floor 
from the lower balcony. Other statues 
of much larger dimensions will be 
placed in the lobby, main stairways, 
and throughout the main court. The 
plans, if completed as mapped out, will 
mark a distinct advance, from the dec- 
orative standpoint, over anything that 
has previously been attempted in the 
automobile show line. 




TEN NEW AUTOS A DAY. 

Akron, O., Nov. 23.— The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company is turning 
out ten light-running automobiles a day 
at its factory in this city, and a daily 
sight is the running of test cars on 
the streets and highways. The cars 
are used to test the engines, and each 
engine is run daily about 100 miles, ten 
cars being run every day. The same 
cars are used all of the time, new 
engines being put in daily. The roads in this vicinity are 
also used extensively by the Peerless factory in Cleveland, and 
it is for test purposes as well as for quick passages between 
the two cities that autoists of Cleveland and Akron are anxious 
to have Brecksville and Akron connected with a paved or 
macadamized road, as is now under consideration, in order to 
have an improved road all the way through. 



Goddess of Speed. 

One of the 12 figures 
that will adorn the 
first balcony of the 
Grand Central Palace. 



YORK'S AUTO PLANTS GET BIG ORDERS. 

York, Pa, Nov. 20.— York's automobile trade is enthusiastic, 
and large orders are received daily by the two local plants. 
The Pullman plant is running full time, having many large 
orders booked for the new 1909 cars. 

The Hart-Kraft Motor Company, manufacturers of light 
gasoline delivery wagons, have entered into an agreement with 
the Post Motor Company, 1623 Broadway, New York, by which 
more than 1,100 wagons are to be erected and delivered for 
the metropolitan trade. 



INDIANA DEALERS HAVE SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 

Indianapolis, Ind, Nov. 24.— Local dealers are just closing 
the most successful year in their history. This may seem a bit 
strange, in view of the recent financial stringency, but is never- 
theless true as proved by the registration records of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The number of automobiles sold to Indianapolis people to 
November 15, this year, is 389- The total number sold in the 
State has been approximately 3.100, and it is estimated that about 
50 per cent, of the automobiles sold in Indiana go through local 
dealers. It is probable that the total automobile business done 
by the dealers this year will reach $1,500,000. 



DECORATIONS FOR THE GARDEN SHOW. 

Since the big automobile shows began to be held in Madison 
Square Garden, each successive year has witnessed a marked 
improvement in the decorative scheme used for the occasion 
until, during the last four years, the interior of the famous old 
exposition hall has been made notably more magnificent for the 
exhibit of motor cars than for any other event in the place. A 
praiseworthy fact in connection with this dressing of the 
place is that the progress has been from the merely elaborate 
and ornate toward the 
chaste and elegant. At 
the forthcoming show, 
January 16-23, under the 
auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, 
the step in this direction 
will be more marked 
than ever before. There 
will be magnificence and 
elaborateness, but there 
will be less profusion, 
more simplicity and more 
richness in the general 

scheme. There will be a gratifying lack of the plaster statues 
seen in former years, and a tone of more solidity will prevail, 
as being more becoming to the standard makes of the oldest 
automobile makers that always comprise the Garden show. One 
of the few really showy pieces of decoration this season will be 
a sort of Garden fountain near the Madison avenue entrance. 
This is in the form of a low abutment of gray stone, curving 
about the first exhibition spaces facing the entrance. It wul 
have a trough-like basin, into which water from griffin m ° a ™ 
will spray upon the electrically iridescent pool beneath and this 
falling water, too, will be electrically radiant. In the pool of 
the curving basin there will be goldfish and pond Ulies, some of 
the lilies natural and some artificial. From the artificial flowers 
electric lights will radiate, while a concealed row of lights under 
the coping of the trough illuminates the falling spray. 




New Emblem of the A. L. A. M. 





Curved, Trounhllke Electric Fountain that Will Be Near the Entrance at Madison Square Garden Show. 
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Chinese Ambassador Wu Ting Fang Rldes In Eugene Christians White Steamer. 
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P D ?, U ^K Thomas Caved In.— The 

tlT^T' - Veh ' cle Company, of Pon- 
«r£ 3 emulating a story of 
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Mot or r Ca r K r mzat,on of the defu nct Earl 
The plain r f £° mpan y' of , Kenosha, Wis. 
plam fa «s are as follows: The Pe- 



trel Motor Car Company is a new organ- 
ization and has no connection whatever 
with the defunct Earl concern excepting 
that the old Earl plant was purchased. 

Cleveland to Have Taxicab Service— 
The Citizens' Taxicab Company, of 
Cleveland, is making arrangements to 
put taxtcabs on the streets of that city. 
It is announced that the Chalmers De- 
troit Motor Company, of Detroit, will 
furnish twenty of these taxicabs, ten of 
which are to be in service by the first 
of the year. The Charles B. Shanks 
Company, of Cleveland, will back this 
new venture. 

Cleveland Motor Car Company's Offi- 
cers—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Cleveland Motor Car 
Company at the offices, 1659 Broadway, 
New York, on Friday, Nov. 20, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, James Laughlin, 
Jr.; vice-president, James Laughlin, 3d; 
general manager and treasurer, James B. 
Strawbridge; secretary, Sidney H. Veal. 

Speedwell Company Puts on Night 
Force. — The announcement comes from 
Dayton, O., that the Speedwell Motor 
Car Company of that city has found it 
necessary to put on a night shift. Gen- 
eral Manager Loomis says that now Taft 
has been elected he feels more certain 
than ever that his company will be one 
of Dayton's largest industries in the 
near future. 

Bergman Tool Company, Buffalo. — 

The Bergman Tool Company has bought 
property on Niagara street, Buffalo, 
where it is building a three-story con- 
crete structure for the manufacture of 
wrenches, pliers, braces, etc. The Na- 
tional Sales Corporation, of New York, 
Chicago and Buffalo, has been appointed 
factory sales agent to the trade. 

Union Pacific Gasolene Cars. — The 

gasolene motor coach business of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company has as- 
sumed such proportions that an indepen- 
dent company has been formed for their 
manufacture, known as the McKeen Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Omaha. Connecti- 
cut coils, timers and indicators are used 
on all these railway motors. 
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Schaub Automobile Motor— On page 

095 of The Automobile, November 12, 
among other statements the rating of 
the two-cylinder Schaub motor was 
given as 4-horsepower. Later advices 
from the Schaub & Son Machine Com- 
pany, 3064 Henshaw avenue, Cincinnati, 
U, is to the effect that this particular 
motor is rated at io-horsepower. 

Palace Show Will Have an Orchestra. 
— I tie brass band usually in evidence at 
tormer automobile shows will not be 
heard at the Palace show, which opens 
New Year's Eve, in New York. Instead 
the committee has provided for a full 
orchestra of twenty-five pieces, using 
only string instruments. 

Road Work in the Southwest- The 

automobile traffic between Silver Bell 
and Tucson, Ariz., has increased to such 
an extent that the old road connecting 
the two cities did not suit the auto own- 
ers, who have been able to get a better 
and shorter road constructed for them. 

Count Goes Back to Japan— Count 
Isatsuma Ninagawa, who was sent to 
the United States by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to learn the automobile busi- 
ness, has left Dayton, O., where he has 
been for the past year in the shops of 
the Speedwell Motor Car Company. 

»f B ? S »¥l es t Pros P eroU8 ta *=« West— 
M. S. McArthur and Neil Hinckley have 
been so successful with their bus line be- 
tween Los Angeles and Palo Verde that 
they will increase the service by the 
addition of two 50-horsepower Apperson 
touring cars. 

w? aJ ! e! ^- Whee, Company— The Hayes 
• h u ee i Company has been organized 
with C. B. Hayes as president and gen- 
eral manager, to take over the plant and 
machinery formerly owned and operated 
by the National Wheel Company, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Continentals at the Olympia— One of 

the first bits of news to reach this coun- 
try from the Olympia Exhibition, in 
London, is to the effect that out of 2,218 
tires shown, 678, or 30 per cent, of them, 
were Continentals. 

Th!°r I °? m J OT J?" * J- Company— 

The G. & J. Tire Company, of Indian- 
apolis, has broken ground for the erec- 
tion of an addition to its factory which 
will increase the floor space by 50000 
square feet. 

Kissel Company Increases Capital— 

The Kissell Motor Car Company, of 
Hartford, Wis., has filed an amendment 
to its articles of incorporation, increas- 
ing its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Federal Tires, Boston— The Standard 
lire & Rubber Company, with offices 
and salesrooms at 102 Portland street 
and warehouse at 84 Chardon street, 
.Boston, will soon announce the opening 
of an uptown branch to take care of the 
automobile trade in the sale of the new 
federal tire handled by this company. 
The tire is made by the Federal Rubber 
Company, of Milwaukee, of which Wil- 
liam P. Cronin, at one time manager for 
the Diamond Rubber Company, is presi- 
dent, and James S. Waddell is treasurer. 
Osborne S. Tweedy, formerly with the 
Diamond Company in Chicago, has been 
appointed sales manager, and Otis R. 
Cook, for twelve years with the F. R. 
Goodrich Company, will be manager of 
the tire department 
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Delauney-Belleville, New York City.— 
J. J. Mann, for the Delauney-Belleville 
Company, of St. Denis, France, has com- 
pleted arrangements with Brewster & 
Company, Broadway and Forty-seventh 
street, New York City, to act as agents 
for these cars in all the Eastern States. 
The body-building facilities of this con- 
cern should be a large factor in properly 
placing the Delauney-Belleville cars be- 
fore the public. 

Stearns and Midland, Milwaukee.— The 
Wisconsin Automobile Exchange, State 
agents for the Stearns and Midland lines, 
has moved to its new and permanent 
quarters at 239-241 Wisconsin street, 
adding another big agency and garage 
to the East Side motor row in Milwau- 
kee. The repair line will be a specialty. 
A public garage will be maintained. A. 
E. Eckstein is general manager of the 
company. 

Middleday, Philadelphia. — Middleday 
cars will be represented in Philadelphia 
by William P. David, formerly connect- 
ed with the Kelsey Motor Car Company. 
Salesrooms have been arranged for on 
North Broad street, next to the West- 
Stillman Company. 

Moline, Illinois. — Otto C. Owen, a 
brother of R. M. Owen, has taken the 
agency for the Moline cars for the State 
of Illinois outside of Chicago and vicin- 
ity. Mr. Owen will continue to act as 
the State representative of the Reo cars. 

Overland, New York City,— The New 
York agency of the Overland Automo- 
bile Company has moved its quarters to 
1657 Broadway. A Brooklyn salesroom 
will be ready for occupancy in a few 
days at 315 Livingston street. 

Pope-Hartford, Waterbtiry. — A newly 
organized concern incorporated at $50,- 
000, by C. S. Woodward, I. F. Backelder 
and H. F. Stackman, has taken the 
agency for the Pope-Hartford cars in 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Stearns, Milwaukee. — The Wisconsin 
Automobile Company has been appoint- 
ed agent for the Stearns car in Milwau- 
kee. This company is erecting a two- 
story garage, So by 100 feet, on Wiscon- 
sin street. 

Franklin, Hartford, Conn. — The new 
Franklin garage, conducted by Robert 
R. Ashwell at 341 Trumbull street, was 
formally opened last week, adding to 
Hartford's garages one of the largest in 
the city. 

American, Los Angeles, Cal. — The 

American agency has been taken for 
Los Angeles by the American Motor Car 
Company, which has opened headquar- 
ters at Washington and Main streets. 

Ke-Pa-Go-In Tires, Cleveland^ The 
Cleveland agency for the Ke-Pa-Go-In 
tires has been taken by the newly or- 
ganized Zenith Motor Goods Company, 
of 2062 Euclid avenue. 

Oakland, Hutchinson, Kan The Salt 

City Motor Company has opened a gar- 
age and salesrooms in Hutchinson, Kan., 
and taken the agency for the Oakland 
car. 

Thomas Shock Absorbers, Philadel- 

?hia. — The Penn Square Automobile 
lompany will be the Philadelphia agents 
for the Thomas shock absorbers. 

Knox, Providence. — The Knox Auto- 
mobile Company will be represented in 
Rhode Island by the Hitchcock-Banks 
Motor Car, 179 Aborn street, Providence. 

Pittsburg "Six," Boston.— Stanley 
Webster has been made New England dis- 
tributer for the Pittsburg "Six," his loca- 
tion being 1024 Boylston street, Boston. 
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Lane Steamer, Boston. — The Boston 
agency for the Lane steamer has been 
• taken by the Cushman Motor Company, 
of 91 Church street. 

Mitchell, Eastern Pa.— The Penn Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Philadelphia, now 
represent the Mitchell car throughout 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Cadillac, Cleveland. — The Barger, Auto 
Company, Cleveland, agents for the Cadil- 
lac, has just taken possession of its new 
salesroom. 

Thomas, Southern California.— R. C. 
Brassy, of Los Angeles, has been appointed 
agent for the Thomas cars in Southern 
California. 

Pullman, Pittsburg,— The Auto Brok- 
ers' Exchange has been appointed the 
Pittsburg representative for the Pullman 
cars. 

Franklin, Milwaukee. — The Milwaukee 
agency for the Franklin cars has been 
taken by Wo. F. Sanger. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

P. J. Holm, formerly superintendent of 
the Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., has re- 
signed and will go into the automobile 
motor and gasoline engine manufactur- 
ing field. Mr. Holm has organized the 
Holm Machinery Manufacturing Com- 
pany, incorporated under the laws of 
Michigan, capital stock $100,000, and will 
build a large factory at Sparta, Mich. 
The plant will consist of a foundryj 200 
x 200; machine shop, same dimensions; 
shipping house, pattern shop and storage 
building, 50 x 100 feet, with a testing 
shop of the same dimensions. Before 
going into the project, Mr. Holm secured 
contracts from automobile manufacturers 
for engines that will keep the plant busy 
for some time. 

Theodore Deetjen, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Wisconsin Automobile Ex- 
change, 239-241 Wisconsin street, Mil- 
waukee, and an assistant are making a 
tour of twenty-five of the largest cities 
of Wisconsin in Stearns and Midland 
demonstrators. The route will take 
them into every section of Wisconsin. 
This is the first time any Wisconsin 
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agent has gone after business in this 
way, and the result of the personal tour 
is being watched with interest. 

Monte Cross, shortstop for the Phila- 
delphia Athletics in their championship 
days, and last year manager of the Kan- 
sas City American Association club, is 
. putting in the winter in the shop of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Winton Mo- 
tor Carriage Company, at 246 North 
Broad street. Monte expects to go into 
the automobile business for himself in 
the near future. 

F. T. Sanford, who has been connected 
with the Napier Motor Company, of 
England, and well known to the auto- 
mobile trade of New York, has opened 
a garage on Forty-third street, just off 
Fifth avenue, where he has the agency 
for the Thames six-cylinder cars. 

Charles S. Henshaw, of Boston, start- 
ed from New York November 23 in a 
1909 Haynes car on a 10,000-mile trip, 
which will include all the principal cities 
of New England. He will be accompa- 
nied by Lonng Wagner, of Chicago. 

E. J. Wall, for many years traffic man- 
ager of the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Hartford, Conn., has gone with 
the New England branch of the Thomas 
B. Jeffery & Company, in Boston, m the 
capacity of business manager. 

Dave Henry, formerly traveling sales- 
man for the E-M-F Company, has ac- 
cepted the position of sales manager for 
the Interstate Motor Car Company, of 
Chicago. 

Charles P. Saunders, well known in the 
tire business in New York and Philadel- 
phia, has joined the selling forces of the 
Firestone s Company's branch in Phila- 
delphia. 

Morgan R. Davis has been appointed 
general manager of the Penn Motor Car 
Company, of Philadelphia, agents for 
the Mitchell car in Eastern Pennsyl- 

Va Louis Elmer, the Ford agent at Hart- 
ford, Conn., is slowly recovering from 
his severe attack of pneumonia at tne 
Hartford hospital. 

J. D. Porter, who has been on the road 
for the E-M-F Company, has gone witn 
the Cleveland branch of the Studebaker. 




Quitting Time at the Factory of the H. H. Franklin M 

At the factory of the Franklin, Syracuse, N. Y.. 6.000 automobiles 
of the original thirteen Franklin cars, made In 1902. eight are known tl 
The Franklin factory has a floor space of 257.7.-5 square feet. There " 
made, and I.doO men are employed. 
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CAVANNAH'S Grand Prize is history. Italy took the honors. 

Germany was the runner-up. France again lost, for the 
third time this year under international rules. America — well, 
she completed the list of twenty entrants. Wagner, the '06 Van- 
derbilt Cup winner, was the bright and particular star, he driving 
a Fiat. Hemery, the '05 Vanderbilt king, made the battle fast 
and furious with a sturdy Benz from Germany. Nazzaro, how- 
ever, was the man who seemed to have the Thanksgiving Day tur- 
key well in hand, when, alas and alack, a "blow-out" and a too 
hurried replacement relegated his Fiat to third place. This seri- 
ous and sad-eyed, yet most capable racing pilot from Turin, had 
intended if successful to make his appearance at Savannah the 
last in his notably remarkable career. There's a girl in the case, 
of course, and she is to be Mrs. Nazzaro. Whether there will 



be a special dispensation for another race will have to be an- 
swered in Italy. Nazzaro is likely to ask for one more race. 

Such a race as Savannah had has never been equaled in some 
particulars. The city and the county in which it is located worked 
with might and main, and the results were only such as are 
always obtainable when conscientious men devote themselves to 
their task. Tiedeman, and Battey, and Granger and a score of 
others figure in the list of honor, which might be extended to in- 
clude all the inhabitants, for certainly the South laid itself out to 
do the proper thing and it did it genuinely and without hesita- 
tion. While it was accomplished in the name of the Savannah 
Automobile Club, the credit goes far beyond its membership. 

It was up to the Automobile Club of America to supply a 
first-class "show," and this fell to Morrell and his contest corn- 
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Nazzaro During One of His Greatest Straightaway Flights. 



mittee associates. Circumstances may have helped, but the fact 
remains that fourteen of the world's best drivers, supplied with 
superb racing crafts, came from Europe for the "Grand Prix" on 
American! soil. To this contingent were added six American 
starters, who recognized the handicaps against them and sought 
experience and did not delude themselves with the idea of win- 
ning the A. C. A. cup. To enter into a game at which you are a 
novice and your opponent is an expert, isn't the best kind of 
judgment. 'Tis possible that nothing of the kind may happen again. 

Expected Catastrophies Didn't Happen. 

Before the race it was in the minds of many that the some- 
what tortuous course might cause catastrophies innumerable, 
especially in view of the fact that the promoting clubs and the tire 
companies had been quite generous in prize money, and thereby 
the drivers might be tempted to take chances which otherwise 
would be passed unheeded. But the course gave evidence of the 
conscientious efforts of Engineer Hull, the turns being well 
banked, the oiling abundant— a bit too much— and the drivers 
negotiated the corkscrew curves rapidly and skilfully and none 
came to grief. In fact, the only accident was caused by the tread 
of a non-skid tire coming off and striking Erie in the face, there- 
by causing him temporarily to lose control of his juggernaut and 
smash into a. tree alongside the road. His injuries may be com- 
paratively slight. This was the sum total of the accident column. 
One mathematician figured over thirty turns, which, multiplied 
by sixteen, meant considerable of a strain on the drivers. The 
real contenders, however, were hardened to the trying and cir- 
cuitous journey, and, as an example, it is said that Hemery made 
over 50 trial trips, becoming as familiar with the route as pos- 
sible. This driver is a regular track horse for work. 




Wagner Took the Turn Skilfully and Fearlessly. 



For the light car race of the day before Thanksgiving, a short 
10-mile quadrilateral circuit was utilized, but it was in this con- 
test that the most serious accident happened, caused by the over- 
turning of one of the participating voiturettes. 

Excellent Guarding of the Course. 

In the guarding Of the course Major W. B. Stevens did the 
work completely with a comparatively small number of soldiers, 
though the crowds gathered at various points were smaller and 
less obstreperous than the hordes which invaded Long Island on 
the day of the Vanderbilt race. 'Tis possible that the Southrons 
are more law-abiding, but it is also a certainty that the guarding 
was more capably attended to than that contributed by the so- 
called Irish Brigade at the Vanderbilt contest 

A conservative estimate would place the number of onlookers 
inside the 100,000 mark, figuring that fully twice as many saw 
the Vanderbilt race. The prices charged were not such as can be 
obtained in the vicinity of New York, for one could buy 
seats at $3 for the two days in the most favorably located stand 
The other place of vantage was for those people who came from 
Southern points and whose railroad tickets included a $1 place of 
observation. Some 20,000 must have been massed around the 
finish. It should not be thought, however, that the interest in 
the Savannah race was confined to the people who saw it. Gen- 
erous stories were taken by all the daily papers, and invariably it 
had a front-page location. In New York City the A. C. A. pro- 
vided for its members and their friends a score board and direct 
reports from the course, and these were read to a large crowd 
which filled the assembly room of the clubhouse on West Fifty- 
fourth street. 

Light Race a Good Introductory. 

The light car struggle supplied a most interesting introductory 
to the two days of excellent motor sport, and while the verdict 
went to the consistent running Lancia, made by the famous Italian: 
driver of the same name, and guided by the cool-headed HilliardV 
the American contenders were ever apparent and dangerous. 
Burman's Buick showed wonderful flights of speed, but appar- 
ently did not possess the ruggedness of the Italian product, thought 
the well-calculated driving of Hilliard may have been a deciding 
factor. A mighty good clip was the 52.50. miles an hour of the 
little Lancia, though the statistics give the fastest lap to the No. 
10 Chalmers-Detroit, which went the route at 57.63 m.p.h. Next 
was Burman's Buick at 55.98 m.p.h., and the Lancia at 54-93 
m.p.h. The other little chaps had some fast flights. 

In the big race the greatest speed attained, according to Trego's- 
special timing instrument, was the 101.1 miles per hour of the 
Renault, driven by Strang. The companion Renault, handled by 
Szisz, was luckless, or otherwise the '06 Grand Prix hero might 
have been in the forefront of the fight 

The average of the race was even better than that of the Van- 
derbilt, wherein Robertson's figures were 643 miles per hour. 
The Grand Prize winner traveled at the rate of 65.08 miles per 
hour, even with the twisting and turning road. It was hardly 
anticipated that Nazzaro's Florio Cup average of 74.3 miles per 
hour would be touched, though the city of Savannah offered a 
special prize of $2,500 for the man-machine combination which 
might accomplish it. 

Protests That Were Not Insisted Upon. 
Herr Carl Neumaier, president of the Benz firm, on Saturday 
withdrew the protest he had filed Friday against the award of 
third place to Nazzaro, which, if allowed, would have given 
Hanriot, a Benz driver, third money. The protest was based on 
the Fiat crack having received outside assistance in changing tires 
on the last round. Nazzaro's defense was that some well mean- 
ing soldiers had insisted in helping him, and that being unac- 
quainted with English he was unable to make it dear to thenr 
that their assistance endangered disqualification for him. There 
was some talk after the race of a protest being lodged against 
Hanriot for obtaining from a touring car gasoline which alonfr 
enabled him to complete his final round ; but nothing came of it- 
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The Big Crowd that Filled the Grand stand — The Supply Pitt Occupied the Foreground. 



SAVANNAH, Nov. 26. — Fog again threatened a long post- 
ponement of the Grand Prize, just as it had the day before 
in the light car race. As it was, when the cars were lined up at 
8:30 o'clock, the mist so thickly clouded the course that one 
could not see a hundred yards up the road. At the appointed 
hour of 9 o'clock conditions were just as bad. Half an hour 
later there was some improvement, but then prudence forbade 
sending the drivers away into the mist clouds. A quarter of an 
hour later Starter Wagner sent Rigal away. By the time the 
field of 20 was under way, however, the sun had triumphed and 
a bright, balmy day was at hand. 

The Start— All of the twenty entrants faced the starter, 
who sent them away at minute intervals in the following order: 
Rigal, Gement; Mulford, Lozier; Seymour, Simplex; Burman, 
Buick; Haupt, Chad wick; Nazzaro, Fiat; Zengle, Acme; Hemery, 
Benz; Duray, DeDietrich; Szisz, Renault; Harding, National; 
Cagno, Itala; Hautvast, Cement; Wagner, Fiat; Hanriot, Benz; 
Strange, Renault; Fournier, Itala; DePalma, Fiat; Erie, Benz, 
and Piacenza, Itala. The Americans had the best positions in line, 
four of them being in the first quintette, the other two starting 
seventh and eleventh, respectively. 

First Lap.— With the field under way in io}4 minutes, the 
spectators had not long to wait for the head of the flying column 
to reach the grandstand. It was the Lozier, Mulford having 
gotten by Rigal. Then came Seymour, who had also passed the 
Clement crack. Haupt outfooted Burman and Hemery easily dis- 
posed of Zengle. All this time DePalma, the former bicycle 
rider, was coming like a whirlwind from the rear with the Fiat. 
When the racers had passed and the times were matched up 
DePalma was the leader, 12 seconds ahead of Wagner, who had 
beaten Hautvast 6 seconds, the Clement driver in turn leading 
Hanriot by 2 seconds. Nazzaro and Hemery, the favorites, were 
content with conservative laps in 23:42 and 23:54, respectively. 
Szisz was pushing the Renault hard in 22:41, a 67-mile-an-hour 
clip. 

Second Lap.— Willie Haupt flashed to the fore in the 
second lap with the Chadwick and got a royal welcome from the 
spectators, who were eager to hurrah for an American as long as 
they had a chance. DePalma continued to climb up the ladder 
hand over fist. Scoring 21 136, the fastest lap in the race, equalled 
only by his own in the seventh round and showing a 70-mile-an- 
hour gait, the Italian-American lad increased his lead over the 
field. He led Hanriot, who had been going some also, by I minute 
19 seconds, a good mile and a half of margin. Wagner, Erie, 
Cagno, and Szisz were also hitting the pace. Nazzaro and 
Hemery were driving well within themselves at 65 1-2 and 61 1-2 
miles 'an hour averages. It was a magnificent struggle for the 
lead of seven leaders traveling at faster than 63 miles an hour. 



Third Lap. — Before the third round closed, the three 
Americans, Mulford, Seymour, and Haupt, had lost their leader- 
ship of the procession, and Nazzaro was making the pace. De 
Palma suffered a five-minute delay and dropped back from the 
leadership into the ruck. Hanriot and Szisz had fought their way 
to the front and were having a neck and neck struggle for the 
premiership, the Benz leading the Renault by but 7 seconds, with 
Erie in hot pursuit a half a mile further back. Two of the 
Americans, Burman and Zengle, were out of the race for good. 
Nazzaro and Hemery and Wagner, the ultimate trio of leaders, 
were back in the second division, which included Cagno and 
Strang. 

Fourth Lap. — The fourth round saw Nazzaro, Hemery and 
Szisz leading the procession. They were only leaders, however, 
so far as the order of passing the stand went, for Hanriot still 
held the lead, the Benz having covered 100.52 miles in 89 :44. An- 
other Benz man, Fritz Erie, was in second place on 44 seconds 
behind his team mate. The German pair had opened close to a 
two-minute gap on Nazzaro, who was being hotly pursued by 
Hemery, a half a minute further to the rear. Haupt was making 
the best showing of the Americans, the Chadwick being still in 
the middle of the European bunch with as many behind him as 
ahead of him. 

Fifth Lap. — Hanriot still hung stubbornly to his lead, but 
by a round in 22 minutes flat, a 68.5-mile gait. Wagner had dis- 
lodged Erie from second place. It was now becoming a race 
that for closeness will long live in automobile history. The 
leaders were only seconds apart, their order and times being: 
Hanriot, 1:14:10; Wagner, 1:14:14; Nazzaro, 1:14:44; Szisz, 
1:14:46; Hemery, 1:15:02; Erie, 1:15:12, for 125.65 miles. This 
was probably the most closely contested round of the race. 

Sixth Lap. — Nazzaro and Hemery were now driving their 
cars for all they were worth in an effort to overtake the flying 
Hanriot. They managed to outpace Szisz, Wagner, and Erie, 
but Hanriot for the time being was too much for them, for the 
Benz showed a round in 21 :52, which landed it 34 seconds ahead 
of Hemery and 1 minute 8 seconds to the better of Nazzaro. 
Wagner was their pursuer. 

Seventh Lap.— Hanriot slowed down a bit in this round, 
but not enough, however, to cost him his lead. Nazzaro and 
Hemery were having a fine duel between themselves, the French- 
man leading the Italian by but 14 seconds. Both were hot foot 
after the runaway Benz. Wagner was hanging fire a bit, but 
DePalma had got his Fiat going again and was after the leaders 
in earnest with a lap in 21 136, which, tied his record of the second 
lap. All this time the fat and prosperous veteran Fournier was 
not making a half bad showing with the Itala, plugging along 
pretty steadily at a 60-mile-an-hour gait. Seymour was driving 
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the best of the Americans, Haupt having thrown up the sponge 
for good during the preceding round. 

Eighth Lap. — Before the halfway post had been passed, 
Wagner, Hemery, and Nazzaro, the ultimate leaders in the race, 
had fought their way into the three leading positions. At the 
end of the round, in fact, they occupied the positions named, 
which were the order of their final finish. Wagner led Hemery 
30 seconds, who had a margin of but 10 seconds over Nazzaro. 
The Fiat crack, following his invariable custom, stopped at the 
half-way post to replenish fuel. So did the Benz champion. 
Wagner, however, continued. Hanriot had halted by the wayside 
and was now in fifth position, Hautvast having passed him. The 
other racers were now hardly in the running, so far as hopes of 
the first three places went. In the preceding round, by the way, 
Szisz had dropped out, having broken a bearing in the front 
axle of his Renault. 

Ninth Lap.— The race had now practically narrowed down 
to a triangular duel among Wagner, Hemery and Nazzaro. 
Wagner lost his narrow lead this 
round by making his delayed stop 
for gasoline and oil. Entering the 
last half of the race, Hemery began 
to ride like a speed fiend possessed. 
Covering this lap in 22:22 he com- 
pleted it with 39 seconds of precious 
margin to his credit. Wagner hav- 
ing fallen over a minute to the rear 
of Nazzaro, Hautvast, Hanriot, De- 
Pahna, and Erie were also spurting 
hard, but they were too far behind 
for their spring to be of much avail. 
' Tenth Lap. — The three-cornered 
fight for the lead kept the spectators 
"on their toes" all the time. They 
watched eagerly for the coming of 
the first of the trio and listened at- 
tentively for the figures as they were 
announced. Wagner got by Naz- 
zaro, but was still 9 seconds behind 
Hemery. 

Eleventh Lap.— In the preceding 
lap, Wagner had made the 25:13 
mile circuit in 22:11. He lowered 
this to 22:05 in this round, and by 
his sprint secured a lead of a minute 
over Hemery and 1 minute 19 seconds over Nazzaro. Cagno was 
put out of the race in this lap by a broken rear spring. 

Twelfth Lap.— It was now up to Nazzaro to be up and 
doing something. He did it. A lap in 22:52 aided by a faltering 
of Wagner and Hemery gave him the lead, and a pretty good 
lead, too, considering how near the finish was. In fact, the score 
board was completely upset, Nazzaro leading Wagner by 2 
minutes 39 seconds and Hemery by 2 minutes 44 seconds. It 
looked to be all over but the shouting for Nazzaro. 

Thirteenth Lap— Increasing his pace to a 23:38 lap Naz- 
zaro pulled still further away from Hemery. Wagner had slowed 
down to 24:45 and wound up the round 1 minute 5 seconds be- 
hind Hemery, who was 3 minutes 39 seconds behind Nazzaro It 
looked to be more ever a cinch for the Italian. 

Fourteenth Lap— Hemery spurted gamely in this round, 
scoring 22:48 for the circuit and cutting down Nazzaro's lead to 
2 minutes 27 seconds. Wagner went even faster, and at the 
finish of the lap had reduced the Benz's lead to 29 seconds by a 
round in 22:12, his fastest circuit so far. 

Fifteenth Lap.— Nazzaro, having the race well in hand 
slowed down a wee little bit. Wagner quickened his pace to 
22:11, his fastest in the race, and Hemery raised his gait to 
22:38. The two French pilots were making a magnificent effort 
to overtake the cool-headed Italian. To what a high pitch of 
excitement the closeness of the struggle had wrought up the 
spectators can easily be imagined. All hands were on their feet 
watching up the stretch for the appearance of the leader and 




Hemery, Who Looked a Sure Winner. 



straining their ears to catch promptly the figures the timers gave 

out 

The Finish— Nazzaro entered the final round with a lead 
of 1 minute 52 seconds over Hemery, whose margin over 
Wagner's was but 2 seconds. Barring one of those hundred 
accidents that can befall an automobile racer, Nazzaro was the 
winner. Within 2 minutes after Hemery and Wagner had passed 
the stand, the megaphone man fired a bombshell into the crowd. 

"Hemery has passed Nazzaro I" A telephone man had sent the 
message, but he gave no particulars. The crowd refused to 
believe its truth until the white Benz was seen coming down 
the stretch. Nazzaro was, indeed, beaten, but Nazzaro had not 
started until 6 minutes after Hemery, and the race was not over. 
Then came Nazzaro, the first of the trio to start. Then came 
at last, after what seemed hours of suspense to the waiting crowd, 
Wagner. There was a deathlike silence, and then some one in the 
Fiat pit cheered. Then came the megaphoned time. Wagner had 
won. He had beaten Hemery by 56 seconds and Nazzaro by 
2 minutes 27 seconds. 

A puncture, in fact, two of them, 
had been the Italian's undoing. A 
tire was quickly replaced, but Naz- 
zaro had gone but a short distance 
when he discovered that the tire he 
had just put on was soft and another 
change was necessary. 

The finish of Hanriot, who was 
fourth, was ludicrous. His Benz had 
run short of gasoline at the head of 
the slight decline forming the home- 
stretch, and it literally coasted in. 
Its crew swayed their bodies and the 
crowd "rooted" to help it along. It 
just managed to get across the tape. 

At the conclusion of the race Wag- 
ner and Hemery were brought be- 
fore the "royal box" in their cars 
and presented to the spectators, who 
cheered them heartily. 

The first four finishers were 
equipped with Michelin tires and di- 
vided among themselves $3,800 in 
prizes given by the Michelin Tire 
Company, made up of $2,000, first; 
$1,000, second; $500, third; and $300, 
fourth. Fifth and seventh places fell to cars fitted with Dunlops. 
Sixth, eighth, and ninth finishers were equipped with Michelins. 

All nine of the cars that were timed for the entire 402.08 miles 
were fitted with Bosch high-tension magnetos, thus winning $500, 
first ; $250, second, and $100 for third, offered by the Bosch Mag- 
neto Company. 

Eight thousand dollars in cash was put up by the Automobile 
Club of America, which was won as follows: Wagner, Fiat, 
first, $4,000; Hemery, Benz, second, $2,000; Nazzaro, Fiat, third, 
$1,000; Hanriot, Benz, fourth, $750; Hautvast, Clement-Bayard, 
fifth, $250. The money will be handed over to the winners at the 
Automobile Club of America's clubhouse Wednesday. 

With Governor-elect Brown as the chief guest of honor, it was 
evident that the State had lent itself in making the success one 
that encompassed Georgia. 

In its comment upon the race, the Savannah Press editorially 
said: "From the very first the whole city entered into the 
movement with the finest possible civic spirit. No work was too 
hard, no concession in reason too great, to meet with an in- 
stant and favorable response. City and county authorities have 
pulled together as one man, and the military has responded 
promptly and gladly. Tens of thousands of dollars have been 
advanced by the various local interests, not for the purpose of 
taking a penny of profit directly, but by way of making 
Savannah known to the world as one of the very "biggest,'. most 
energetic, most virile cities of its size on the map. In this 
Savannah has succeeded." 
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NOTHING shows more conclusively the excellent workman- 
ship in many of the high-grade racing cars than the fact 
that nine out of the twenty that started in the 402-mile Grand 
Prize race actually finished the course and three others were 
running in good shape when the referee declared the race off, 
making twelve out of twenty or 60 per cent in commission after 
the gruelling experiences over the rough roads for almost seven 
hours. Of the. eight that dropped out, one was due solely to an 
accident, namely No. 19 Benz, driven by Fritz Erie, which was 
overturned on the White Bluff road by the tire tread on the 
right rear wheel coming loose and striking Erie, who was knocked 
unconscious. This left but seven cars actually put out of the 
running because of troubles with the machines or the drivers. 
Two of these went out through broken springs, one through 
oiling troubles, one because of a broken camshaft, one a broken 
ball bearing, and two others because of troubles caused through 
running off the road. 

That the foreign cars were in a class by themselves was evident 
from the completion of the second lap, when they began setting a 
pace all of their own, and running with the utmost regularity. 
The motors ran perfectly, the drivers not having to raise the 
hood throughout the entire race with several of the cars and 
having no other task than guiding them on the road, taking on 
gasoline and oil, and repairing tires. In the sixteen laps that 
each of the nine foreigners, to finish, flashed past the grandstand 
not a single instance of running on three cylinders occurred, 
and only one case of a motor in the symptoms of distress ap- 
peared. The cars were built for the task and trained to it 
Before any of the cars contested in their first races this year they 
were given thousands of miles of touring work through Europe, 
when the drivers had a chance to learn every detail of them and 
when the cars had an excellent opportunity to get worn in. 

The troubles with the American cars in most cases were due 
to lack of preparedness : either the cylinders were not properly 
worn in, the lubricating means had not been sufficiently tried 
out, or other parts duly tested. In connection with the American 
machines it must be remembered that three were stock machines 
with a few racing necessities added, and the others semi-racing 
cars which were but natural evolutions of stock machines and 
not out-and-out racing locomotives built expressly for the big 
road races of 1908. It U.,.unusual in road races for cars to be 
eliminated because of broken springs, which, however, was due 
to the rough condition of parts of the course and some of the 
bad trolley crossings, two of which the cars had to cross. 

Wagner with the winning Fiat had few other troubles than 
tires and stops for gasoline and oil. His motor sounded the 
best of the three Fiats, although he did not make as fast time 
as did DePalma. Wagner's motor had a very regular purr which 
was rhythmical to the extreme and an examination of the 
complete car at the end of the run failed to disclose any evi- 
dence of trouble to the running gear. In the twelfth lap when 
stopping at the grandstand pits to take on oil and a new tire the 



mechanician examined the jackshaft at the left end and used a 
bit of rope in tying up apparently some small part of the chassis 
which had nothing to dp with the jackshaft This was the only 
evidence of trouble the car had during the entire race. 

Hemery's No. 8 Benz did not even give that much trouble, 
and the only stop made at the grandstand was in lap eight to 
take on gasoline and oil. Nazzaro with third honors had an 
equally clean record, his car running perfectly throughout the 
contest, and tires only being the troublesome factors. Han riot 
with No. 15 Benz in the first seven laps looked like a certain 
winner and was leading in time for several successive laps and 
the Trego timer reported him making the mile straightway at a 
speed of 100 miles per hour. But the pace broke the oil lead 
from the hand pump to the crankcase, and a delay of nine 
minutes in the eighth lap and seven minutes in the ninth frosted 
the fondest hopes of his admirers. Having to change two tires 
in one lap at this time was the expected result of the terrific pace 
he had set and still further separated him from the premier 
position. He further lost 2 minutes 31 seconds in the eighth 
lap when taking on gasoline and oil and ran out of gasoline at 
the end of the last lap, and his car was barely able to coast over 
the finishing line, which made his last lap about 3 minutes slower 
than his average. 

Hautvast, in No. 13 Clement, drove a remarkably consistent 
race and had the Clement machine working at its limit most of 
the time. He made but two stops in front of the grandstand 
pits, one in the ninth lap when two minutes were consumed in 
changing a couple of rear tires and in taking on of supplies. 
Again in the last lap he stopped for 25 seconds. Lewis Strang, 
the winner of first honors on - the same course last March in the 
stock chassis race, was in hard luck with his Renault machine, 
and although he made the fastest miles on the homestretch, run- 
ning as high as 101.7 miles per hour, he never averaged high on 
his laps. He was over 25 minutes on the first lap and came 
past the grandstand with the bonnet off and completed the race 
without it On the third lap he lost three minutes at the grand- 
stand pits in changing a left rear tire ; at the start of the seventh 
lap he lost nearly 15 minutes with tires and engine troubles. 

Rigal in No. 1 Clement started off with bad luck in the first 
lap, when he was compelled to put on a second magneto, the first 
one going out of commission and costing him seven minutes at 
the start of the race. On the eighth lap he changed the two 
rear Dunlop tires and took on gasoline and oil, the three opera- 
tions being completed in 3 minutes and 15 seconds, and the one 
man doing the tire changes in the minute. Rigal's car was not 
so fast as the Fiat or Benz but its regularity of running was such 
as to bring forth cheers from the grandstand as soon as it 
realized what the machine was doing. 

After Rigal in the honor roll came Henry Fournier with his 
shaft-driven Itala, the only one of the three cars of this make 
to be running at the end of the race. For the first eight laps 
he drove consistently, doing all of them in 24 minutes and a few 
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seconds; but after this his pace was slower. Laps 9 and 10 were 
slow, due to tire changes and taking on fuel, and the last six 
laps averaged more than a minute slower than the pace he set 
in the first half of the race. Cagno, driver of No. 12 Itala, 
withdrew at the end of the tenth lap because of breaking the 
long leaf in the left rear spring where it turned around the 
shackle bolt. The four springs on this car were completely 
taped, as were the shackle links and bolts, and it required the cut- 
ting off of this taping before the exact nature of the break could 
be discovered. When the trouble was detected the car was 
driven off the course at the end of the pits, where it remained 
until the completion of the race. Piacenza driving the third Itala 
No. 20 went off the road on the Isle of Hope turn and withdrew 
from the race and it was impossible to discover the exact cause. 

Duray, driving No. 9 De Dietrich, met with misfortune in lap 
five, when the radius rod on the right side broke, allowing the 
jackshaft sprocket to pull back toward the rear wheel, after 
which the driving chain broke and cut Duray severely on the 
right arm above the elbow. He drove to the grandstand, where 
the wound was dressed, after which the broken parts of the car 
were repaired, 21 minutes 15 seconds being needed, and which 




Strang's Renault Reached the Highest Recorded Speed. 



was enough to put him out of the race. Later in the tenth lap 
three minutes were lost in taking on gasoline and changing a 
rear tire, and again in the twelfth 1 minute 48 seconds were 
needed in wrapping the injured arm. He had completed fourteen 
laps when the race was called off. 

De Palma in No. 18 Fiat was picked by many as the possible 
winner of the race, and the way he reeled laps off at the start did 
much to convince others that the confidence many had placed 
in him was well placed. He did four laps in less than 22 minutes 
to the lap and there was only one lap made by any of the other 
drivers under the 22-minute mark, and that was by Hanriot's 
No. 15 Benz, which set the sixth lap at 21 :S2, whereas De Palma 
placed the mark at 21 =36 in the second lap and duplicated it in 
the seventh and made a couple of other laps in 21 148 and 21 -.55. 
But the pace worked havoc with his oiling and tires and in the 
third lap his car actually roze for a time because of not having 
fed enough oil to the cylinders. He required 47:54 for the lap 
during which time he was lapped by nearly all of the others 
and lost every hope of getting within the first five. To add to 
this loss of time was 4 minutes 15 seconds in lap five, when he 
changed a tire and took on gasoline. In the sixth lap 7 minutes 
30 seconds were lost in oiling the motor and overcoming the 
difficulties caused by lubrication. In the ninth lap 5 minutes were 
lost in taking on gasoline, oil and water. In the twelfth lap 
1 minute 5 seconds were needed to take off an old tire from 
the car and hang a new one on; and in the fourteenth another 
2-minute stop was needed for taking on more oil. It may frankly 
be stated that De Palma's entire troubles were due to the terrific 
pace he set and not increasing the oil feed in proportion to it. 
To add to these difficulties he had troubles galore. At the 
finish of the fifth lap when changing a right front tire the big 



jack slipped letting the rim of the wheel down on the ground 
and making the car axle too low to get the large lever jack under 
and making it necessary to use a small screw jack to raise that 
side of the car enough to get the lever jack in position. Again 
at the end of the sixth lap when changing tires he changed the 
left front and right rear and put a couple of new ones on the 
back of his car. He then decided to change the left rear and in 
doing this the first demountable rim with tire he tried was too 
tight and after kicking for some time to get it on had to roll it 
back to the pit. The second one he tried was no better and after 
wasting time he called for a third one which slipped on easily. 

Something Concerning the American Cars. 

Of the six American cars contesting not one finished the 
sixteen laps, but two were running at the finish, the Lozier and 
the Simplex. The Simplex suffered because of new cylinders 
which had not been worked down to the smooth finish necessary. 
The car handled by Seymour made good time in the first three 
laps, but at the end of the fourth had to stop at the pits for 
water and oil, losing exactly 5 minutes. A new tire was taken 
on at the same time. In the eighth lap another stop of 4:30 
seconds duration was made during which two old tires were 
thrown off the tire rack on the car and three new ones placed 
on it; this done gasoline, oil and water were taken on. Again 
in the tenth lap a 5-minute stop was made at the pits when a new 
tire was taken on and gasoline, oil and water replenished. None 
of Seymour's laps were made in less than 23 minutes, and the 
car, barring its motor troubles, as already stated, had no trouble 
whatever, but the frequent stops for tire changes. He was in 
the fifteenth lap when the race was called off and running fast. 

The Lozier was the first car to stop in front of the grandstand, 
halting for one minute at the end of the second lap to take on 
water and put on a new rear tire. On the third lap another 
stop was made, and again in the eighth. The car plainly showed 
the results of not being ready for the fray, and like the Simplex 
had it had 2 or 3 weeks workout there would be a different story. 

The six-cylinder Chadwick, driven by Haupt, after making the 
first two laps in a few seconds above the 23-minute mark, 
stopped at the end of the third lap and worked some time on 
the emergency brake lever. The third lap was two minutes 
slower than the previous two, and the fourth still slower. Dur- 
ing the fifth a telephone message announced that the car had 
quit the race due to the hand oil pump becoming disabled, which 
resulted in the reported burning out of one of the motor bear- 
ings, presumably a connecting rod one. General regreat was ex- 
pressed on every hand that Haupt should have troubles of tht 
same nature as De Palma, which were not in any sense due to 
faulty construction but rather to feeding too little oil. 

The Acme six, driven by Zengle, in its first two laps gave 
promise of finishing the course and about a 26-minute per lap 
pace, but in the third lap broke the right front spring and was 
over 2 hours making the circuit. When it appeared at the grand- 
stand the frame at that point was supported on a block of wood 
that was ropped and strapped in position. With this handicap 
the car made four more laps close to the 27-minute mark, but 
finally dropped out a couple of hours before the finish of the 
contest, the pace being too fast on such spring suspension. 

Harding in the six-cylinder stock National car got into diffi- 
culties on the first lap when some waste got into the gasoline 
line requiring over 55 minutes to make the lap and remove the 
impediment. After this the car had a little carbureter trouble, 
but was running with good regularity, and during the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh laps was running a neck-and-neck race 
with Seymour in the Simplex and caused the grandstand to begin 
computing on which of them would be the leader in the American 
car class. In the eighth the Simplex led by less than a minute. 
In the ninth it had increased this to 69 seconds.. In the tenth it 
dropped to 56 seconds, but by the end of the eleventh it wa* 
increased to over 3 minutes. At this point the National stopped 
in front of the grandstand and pulled off the course,, where it 
remained until the completion of the race, the apparent, trouble 
being the disabling in some manner of the camshaft of the motor. 
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RACE FOR THE GRAND PRIZE OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA, SAVANNAH, GA., NOVEMBER 26, 1908. 



No. 


CAR 


Driver 


25.13 
MUes 


50.26 
Miles 


7S.39 
Miles 


100.52 
Miles 


125.65 
MUes 


150.78 
MUes 


175.91 
Miles 


201.04 
Miles 


226.17 
MUes 


251.30 
Miles 


276.43 
Miles 


301.56 
Miles 


326.69 
MUes 


351.82 
Miles 


376.95 
MUes 


402.08 
Miles 


Total 
Time 


Average 

miles 
per hour 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


11th 


12th 


13th 


14th 


15th 


16th 


14 


HAT 


Wagner. . . . 


22:30 
22:30 


45:03 
22:33 


69:46 
24:43 


92:14 

22:28 


114:14 

22:00 


138:50 
24:36 


163:07 
24:17 


184:57 
21:50 


208:47 
23:50 


230:58 
22:11 


253:03 
22:05 


279:31 
26:28 


304:16 
24:45 


326:28 
22:12 


348:39 
22:11 


370:31 
21:52 


6:10:31 


65.08 


8 




Hemery. . . 


23:54 
23:54 


48:24 

24:30 


70:27 
22:03 


92:39 
22:12 


115:02 
22:23 


137:26 
22:24 


160:20 
22:54 


185:27 
25:07 


207:59 
22:32 


230:49 
22:S0 


2S4M 
23:16 


279:58 
2S:S5 


303:11 
23:13 


325:57 
22:46 


348:37 
22:40 


371:27 
22:50 


«:11:27 


64.94 


6 


FIAT 


Nazzaro . . . 


23:42 
23:42 


46:45 

23:03 


69:30 
22:45 


92:01 
22:31 


114:44 
22:43 


137:40 
22:56 


160:46 
23:06 


185:37 
24:51 


208:38 
23:01 


231:32 
22:54 


254:22 
22:40 


277:14 
22:52 


299:52 
22:38 


323:32 
23:40 


346:4S 
23:13 


378:47 
32:02 


6:18:47 


63:64 
62.42 


IS 




Hanriot 


22:38 
22:38 


45:13 
22:35 


67:26 
22:13 


89:44 
22:18 


114:10 
24:26 


136:02 
21:52 


158:38 
22:36 


189:57 
31:19 


219:27 
29:30 


241:47 
22:20 


265:09 
23:22 


288:53 
23:44 


312:44 
23:51 


336:39 
23:55 


360:43 
24:24 


386:12 
25:29 


6:26:12 


13 


CLEMENT-B'D. . . 


Hautvast. . 


24:36 
24:36 


48:41 
22:05 


73:06 
24:25 


99:17 
26:11 


123:24 
24:07 


147:31 
24:07 


171:23 
23:52 


175:19 
23:48 


221:11 
25:52 


244:10 
22:59 


268:49 
24:39 


293:00 
24:11 


318:08 
25:08 


343:30 
25:22 


369:13 
25:43 


394:06 
24:53 


6:34:06 


61.20 


16 




Strang. . . . 


25:13 
25:13 


47:33 
22:20 


70:29 
22:56 


96:23 
25:54 


119:10 
22:47 


141:55 
22:45 


165:30 
23:35 


204:52 
39:22 


227:52 
22:40 


258:18 
30:36 


282:03 
23:45 


306:08 
24:05 


330:03 
23:55 


356:47 
26:45 


378:58 

22:11 


403:37 
24:39 


6:43:37 


S9.76 
59.40 


1 


CLEMENT-B'D. . . 


Rigal 


32:23 
32:23 


57:00 
24:37 


81:52 
24:S2 


106:46 
24:54 


130:51 
24:05 


1 54:48 
23:57 


178:31 
23:43 


202:52 
24:21 


230:16 
27:14 


254:45 
23:29 


280:52 
26.W 


304:16 
23:24 


329:11 
24:55 


354:13 
25:02 


380:16 
26:03 


405:43 
25:27 


6:45:43 


17 




Pournier.. . 


24:30 
24:30 


48:45 
24:15 


73:40 
24:55 


98:37 
23:57 


123:41 
25*4 


148:38 
25:57 


173:21 
24:43 


197:38 
24:17 


225:23 
27:45 


252:53 
27:30 


277:59 
25:06 


303:57 
_ 25:58 


329:51 
25:54 


355:23 
25:22 


381:20 
25:57 


406:32 
25:12 


6:46 ;32 


59.32 


18' 




DePalma. . 


22:18 
22:18 


43:54 

21:36 


91:48 
47:54 


113:36 
21:48 


40:14 

26:38 


169:33 
29:19 


191:09 
21:36 


213:04 
21:55 


243:54 
30:50 


266:31 
22:36 


289:05 
22:34 


315:28 
26:23 


338:30 
23:02 


363:43 
25:13 


388:59 
25:16 


411:34 
22:35 


6:5%4 


58.60 


9 


DE DIETRICH .. 




24:05 
24:05 


47:48 
23:43 


75:07 
27:)9 


105:38 
30:31 


134:07 
28:29 


179:55 
45:48 


203:07 
23:12 


226:22 
23:15 


249:29 
23:07 


294:16 
44:47 


322:41 
28:25 


353:41 
31:08 


379:47 

25:58 


405:33 
25:46 


Running at finish of race. 
Running at finish of race. 


3 




Seymour. . . 


24:2S 
24:25 


48:23 
23:58 


72:06 
23:43 


108:59 
36:53 


139:26 
30:27 


169:06 
29:40 


193:56 
26:50 


251:50 
57:S4 


278:14 
26:24 


317:14 
39:00 


343:48 
26:29 


376:26 
32:43 


401:02 
34:36 


426:25 
25:23 


1.1 


RATIONAL 


Harding. . . 


55:01 
55:01 


80:46 
25:45 


107:25 
26:39 


i m 


163:28 
26:48 


198:21 
34:53 


225:32 
27:11 


252:34 
27:02 


279:23 
26:51 


318:10 
38:47 


34*49 
28:39 


Out; broke camshaft. 


19 




Erie 


23:12 
23:12 


45:40 
22:28 


68:12 
22:32 


90:28 
22:26 


115:12 
24:44 


140:36 
25:24 


164:00 
23:24 


186:11 
22:11 


210:07 
24:56 


232:33 
22:26 


Out; driver hit by tread of tire and car went off road at 
White Bluff. 

Out; broken rear spring. --iu 
>• ' %\ 
Out; running at finish of race. • '. 


12 






24:11 
24:11 


46:40 
22:29 


69:25 
22:45 


95:21 
25:56 


121:08 
25:47 


144:20 

23 :W 

1 L 


167:27 
23:07 


190:49 
23:22 


217:11 
26:22 


260:03 
42:52 


2 




Mulford.... 


25:11 


63:07 
36:56 


101:03 
37:56 


128:45 
27:42 


171:52 
43*7 


310:73 
38:29 

. 


"337:43 
|j27:20 


366:53 
29:10 


394:02 
27:09 


429:11 
34:69 


10 


RENAULT 




Szisz 


22:41 
22:41 


45:16 
22:35 


67:33 
22:17 


92:24 
24:49 


114:46 

22:22 


141:12 
26:26 


Out; ball broke in bearing of front wheel. 

Broke right front spring In 3d lap, but finally got going again. 


7 






*7:22 
27:22 


54:04 
26:42 


181:31 
127:27 


208:53 
27:22 


236:45 
27:52 


263:52 
27:07 


20 


ITALA..... 


Piacenza. . . 


24:41 
24:41 


51:31 
26:50 


74:48 
23:17 


98:07 
23:19 


125:48 
27:41 


Out; off tar 1 road at Isle of Hope. 


5 


CHADWICK 


Haupt . . . 


23:51 
23:51 


47:17 
23:26 


72:23 
25:06 


99:52 
27:29 


Out. Burned out connecting-rod bearing. 


4 


BUICK 


Burman. . . 


31:44 
31:44 


59:56 
28:12 


Out; broke down at County Farm. 



HOW THE LEAD SHIFTED DURING THE RACE. 



tfo../ CAR Driver 1st 2d 

14 FIAT....: Wagner 2 2 

,8 BENZ Hemery 8 12 

6JFIAT Nazsaro 6 7 

15 BENZ Hanriot 3 3 

13 13 
16 9 
19 17 
12 14 

1 1 
9 10 

.... 11 11 

tllNATIONAL Harding 20 20 

19JBENZ Erie 5 5 

12 ITALA Cagno 10 6 

2 LOZIER Mulford 15 19 

10 RENAULT Szisz 4 4 

7 ACME Zengle 17 16 

20 ITALA^. Piacenza.... . 14 15 

5 CHADWICK.... Haupt 7 8 

A BUICK Burman... . 18 18 



13 CLEMEHT-B'D. . Hautvast. 
16 RENAULT Strang 

H CLEMENT-B'D. . Rigal 

17JITALA Fournier.. . 

WIFIAT.^. DePalma. . 

97DE DIETRICH . . Duray 

.3 SIMPLEX Seymour.. 



3d 


41* 


5th 


6 


4 


2 


7 


6 


5 


5 


3 
1 


3 
1 


1 
11 


11 


9 


8 


8 


7 


IS 


14 


12 


12 


10 


10 


16 


16 


15 


14 


13 


13 


9 


15 


14 


18 


18 


16 


3 


2 


6 


4 


7 


8 


17 


17 


17 


2 


5 


4 


19 


19 


18 


13 


9 


11 


10 


12 





8ft 91k 10<* Wth 12th 13/* 141* 15th 161* 



4 


4 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 




1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


S 


6 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


9 


8 


7 


7 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


7 


6 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


6 


11 


10 


10 


10 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


10 


9 


8 


8 


7 


6 


6 


7 


7 


8 


13 


11 


11 


11 


11 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


14 


13 


12 


12 


12 


10 


10 


10 


10 




12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


11 


11 


11 


11 




15 


15 


14 


14 


14 


12 










5 
8 


5 
7 


4 

6 


4 

5 


4 
10 












17 


14 


15 


15 


15 













FASTEST LAP OF EACH DRIVER. 



No. CAR Driver 

14 FIAT Wagner... 

8 BENZ Hemery. . 

6 FIAT Nazsaro. . 

15 BBHZ Hanriot. . 

13 CLEMENT-B'D. . . Hautvast. 

16 RENAULT Strang.... 

1 CLEMENT-B'D . . . Rigal 

17 ITALA Fournier.. 

18 FIAT DePalma. 

9 DE DIETRICH. . . Duray 

3 SIMPLEX Seymour. . 

11 NATIONAL Harding.. 

19 BENZ Erie 

12 ITALA Cagno.. . . 

2 LOZIER Mulford... 

10 RENAULT Szisz 

7 ACME Zengle. . . . 

20 ITALA Piacensa.. 

5 CHADWICK Haupt.. . . 

4 BUICK Burman. . 



Fastest 


Lap 


Miles 


Lap 


. perHour 


21:50" 


8 


69.16 


22:03 


3 


68.36 


22:31 


4 


66.96 


21:52 


6 


69.15 


22:05 


2 


68.25 


22:11 


15 


67.96 


23:24 


12 


64.40 


23:57 


4 


62.92 


21:36 


2&7 


69.80 


23:07 


9 


65.19 


23:43 


3 


63.60 


25:45 


2 


58. S3 


22:11 


8 


67.96 


22:29 


2 


67.07 


25:11 


1 


59.86 


22:17 


3 


67.56 


27:22 


1 &4 


55.08 


23:17 


3 


64.14 


23:26 


2 


64.30 


28:12 


2 


53.42 



BEST SPEEDS FOR A FLYING MILE. 

Obfained by Frank H. Trego's Electro-Magnetic Timer on a Measured 



Part of the Course 



No. 
16 

M 

w 

18 
19 

8 
13 

1 

2 

1 

4 

9 

« 

I 
5 



CARS Drivers 

RENAULT Strang 

BENZ Hanriot.... 

ITALA Piacenza.. 

RENAULT Szisz 

FIAT DePalma. . 

BENZ. Erie.. 



M.P.H. 
.. 101.1 
.. 100.0 
.. 99.8 
99.2 
94.7 
94.7 



BENZ Hemery 

CLEMENT Hautvast »».» 

ITALA Fournier »}■* 

ITALA Cagno «'f 

CLEMENT Riga! <»•« 

FIAT Wagner » 0 ,° 

DE DIETRICH Duray... 

FIAT.. iLi Nazsaro 



87.7 
86.9 



SIMPLEX Seymour 

LOZIER Mulford 80.7 

CHADWICK Haupt »•* 

NATIONAL .Harding. 

ACME. Zengle 

BUICK Burman 
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UpiLE in Savannah and since I returned to New York the 

sav . h T q / e - tIOn h3S bee " put to me ' ** but I should 
say a hundred times: "What do you think of the big race » 

The a" t0 thC edit ° r that * some readers of 

Sfe"^ what ^ Sessions were Town 
ita Jf Jl* / humble P erson is °f ™uch importance by 

2L t ^ 7 , T aUS . e 1 WaS ODe ° f the very few French 
STitf ,t V8nna > 8 r nd *°J» accoUnt of ^ close conn^ 
FranT J * , S Grand Pnx of the Automobile dub de 

perb.pt I may be allowed to mention that I was in charge of 
fa Nazt J? T ' by the bye ' resulted in » brilliant win 

rmAuthT X % SPeClal t0 su P erint end Ac work, with 
on our t£ £ ^ *" fc ""^ of "tomobile racing 
some o n " Joo ^ ^ ^ 3 pr ° fit ' and a hand 

,„ ^LTl! 40 race under notice, it is also a curious fact 
tp record that outside of the competitors, I must have been the 

year aT? 1° W ? eSS a " three of the big speed ™* s "eld this 

SnhriH^r? 6 bemS thC FrenCh Grand Prix ' which was 
again held tn Dieppe and won by Lautenschlager on a Mercedes; 

Llv JI. i the mOli0 Cup ' which took P Iace n «r Bologna, 

S^'n^? aZZar ° again a winner = and m e third, this last 

savannah event . It may seem strange tQ man fhat j m 

St Vanderbilt Cup race in this enumeration, but it 
would hardly appear a really international affair to eyes that are 
European. 

Having therefore witnessed the above trio of big 1908 races 

r™n ! ly Pleased to say right here that the fi «t American 

«and Prize favorably compared with the other two, both in 
regard to sporting interest and management In fact, I doubt 
" Were ever was a better conducted affair, and will confess that 
i nave not seen or heard of any. Of course, as will always be 
hLTl SUCh a huge ""^taking as the organization of a 
"">g distance motor speed contest on the road, some minor points 
may have been defective, but I want to say that they were few 
in F be A ween - few er, in fact, to my mind than was the case 
■n either Dieppe or Bologna. 

sin?! IS- I" 'J" 5 "* nobody ex P ects me to dwe " at any length, 
mZu un?? done thoroughly by men more able than 

myself while the field of competitors could not be compared 
dwTi . Sta 1 erS in *** French race - when outside of last Thurs- 
anrt n 1 1 makeS as Mercedes (winner), Panhard, Brasier 
thTn * c f° ? me t0 the " ost ' its standard was distinctly higher 
2T 1 fieId , for the Florio Cup event, out of which not only 

10*!?^ m ^ ers * but also ^ Benz and Renan,t sta y^. It 

bum . t ^ en ° Ugh and weI1 deserves to rank as the second 
Kg st race of the year, as far as sporting interest goes, while 



ceflenee K that * WaS SeC ° nd '° none in *e matter of ex- 
cellence of the promoting arrangements 

being very near perfection was the press accommodations It 

"tea in fronfof trea V°v WOrk , With SUCh 
course J* ,n < ^ W " h 8 s P' endid ly clear view of the 
course, and all information supplied you . In fact, it was too 
easy I must suppose, for it so happened that I got thTnamt 
of the Grand Prize winner cabled to Paris before the race 
won In other words through a miscalculation on my pa"! ,»s 
Heterv made h l S SenSati0nal finaI trance, I made out 

T ^ W °" ty 3 Sma " margin and flash ed the new. 
over Lucidly not mpre than two minutes elapsed before I cor- 

cTn^H t, £rr ^i tUt f0F S ° me Httle must have been 

considerable jubilancy m the German camp over on the other side 
Anyhow, this is a personal matter. But speaking again of the 
press arrangements for this race, I would like to point out that 
on our side the trouble comes from the fact that there are so 
many dead heads who manage to squeeze in as so-called rep- 
resentatives of so-called newspapers, while it seemed to me in 
Savannah that everybody on that press stand meant business, 
and did it, too. 

It was a bit novel to me that every one seemed to be not only 
delighted, but also highly surprised at the way the course was 
guarded and kept clear. In Europe, ever since the bloody Paris- 
Madrid race ended the chapter of town-to-town speed competi- 
tions and made way for the circuit road races, I have never seen 
or known it to be otherwise. But I understand that such has 
not by far always been the case in this country, and it being so, 
the satisfaction of the Savannah promoters was only natural 
Perhaps we, too, in France shall have our share of trouble in that 
line for just before leaving Paris I learned that a decree rendered 
by General Picquart, the Minister of War, stated that the army 
would no longer be used for anything but purely military pur- 
poses. Therefore, the French club may confront a very bother- 
ing difficulty in the promotion of the big race next year near 
Angers, as far as guarding the course goes. 

Speaking of the course reminds me that I wish to say a word 
about the one in Savannah. It certainly was a tricky course on 
account of all the sharp turns, and now that it is all over, I wish 
to confess that I had my fears about accidents. Not only me, 
but the competitors themselves, and this is clearly shown by the 
fact that during the evening before the big race, two of the 
most prominent among the French drivers (everybody will under- 
stand me omitting names) gave me all necessary instructions in 
case something should happen them. At the same time three 
of the mechanicians started a $100 pool, the proceeds of which 
were to go to the widow of whoever happened to be killed in 
the race. All this would look ghastly enough if the event were 
not over and we did not know that no really serious mishap was 
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Duray, One of the* Favorite* In the Early Betting. 



recorded. This' goes to show not only what skill must drivers in 
* big race possess, but also that even those speed monsters called 
racing automobiles are marvels as far as running, reliability, and 
control go. Now, again, the course was exceedingly well 
arranged. Of course, it was tricky and difficult, and nobody 
could make it smooth and easy. But nobody either could have 
got it nearer perfection than the people who worked on it did. 
Some of those banked turns were perfect beauties, and going 
round them at top speed with an experienced driver, such as 
Hemery, like my friend Batchelder and myself did before the 
race, was a treat. 

Another point where the A. C. A. and the Savannah promoters 
got us Europeans badly beaten is in the oiling of the road 
Despite numerous inquiries, I am yet at a loss to understand the 
exact composition of the material used in Savannah, but I 
noticed that there was not a speck of dust on that homestretch, 
even when three cars came tearing along it, while on our side 
dust has always been a cause of nuisance. In fact, this year on 
the Dieppe course, despite liberal tarring, it was simply terrible. 

The timing and scoring board arrangements were good, al- 
though I doubt if many people on the grandstand could see the 
figures clearly enough on the board. It also occurred to me, who 
sat in the press stand protected by a roof, that some of the ladies 
on the other side of the road must have felt that "Monsieur 
Phebus" was a bit too attentive. On both days, once the fog 
had lifted, it was very hot, and I am sure that people sitting in 
that grandstand would have enjoyed a canvas over their heads. 
This is a point on which Old Europe scores; in fact, the grand- 
stands at both Dieppe and Bologna were to my mind far too 
luxurious and expensive for such a temporary affair as a two- 
day automobile meeting. But I suppose none of the spectators 
complained; at any rate, there may be quite a "happy medium" 
between the two ways of doing it. 

A matter of great satisfaction to me was the superiority 
apparent, as regards the interest for onlookers, by racing held on 



a comparatively short circuit. For several years I have been, on 
the other side, fighting for a reduction in the length of the course 
on which the road races are held, but with only partial success. 
As an example, I would say that in 1906 the French Grand Prix 
was held on LeMans circuit, which measured over one hundred 
kilometers (63 miles) for one lap. The year after, under my 
management, the Dieppe course was brought down to 77 kilo- 
meters (48) miles), but we are yet far from the 25-mile circuit 
arranged for last week's big race in Savannah. It falls under 
common sense that the people who put up their money to see 
automobile races — and the enormous expense connected with the 
promotion of same shows that as many as possible are required- 
will enjoy the sight much more when cars are seen to pass fre- 
quently and their struggle can be more easily followed. This was 
the case last Thursday, and more so again the day before, as the 
small car event would have proved entirely tedious had it not 
taken place over a very short circuit. Without a doubt, here 
we have one of the reasons of the meeting's success, and also 
another of the points you do better here than on our side. 

In conclusion of this too lengthy article, I would really like to 
say a word or two of the way the Southern people treated the 
visitors, and more specially the foreigners. All the drivers, who 
were in Savannah a considerably longer time than I was, expressed 
themselves as highly delighted at the reception accorded them. 
They even hinted about not being used to this on our side of the 





Showing the Road Marking* of the "S" Turn*. 



Seymour and Simplex Which Made Bert American Showing. 



ocean, which was perhaps hard on us promoters, but may be 
true. As an instance, the attention showed the drivers in Thurs- 
day's race in providing them with specially reserved seats from 
which they could view the proceedings on Wednesday, was an 
unprecedented thing at home, and it certainly pleased them im- 
mensely, for they expressed thanks most heartily. 

As for Southern hospitality, I suppose all has been said about 
it, and I could only repeat the tale of all visitors down mere. 
Indeed, the Savannah Automobile Club members were inde- 
fatigable in their desire to attend to all the wants of this guests, 
and I wish to say the same of all the A. C. A. officials. As far 
as I am concerned, it was a great tribute paid to the paper wbicfl 
I had the honor of representing on this occasion, and it is a 
pleasant duty for me to return thanks to all the American gen- 
tlemen who contrived to make my work easy and enjoyable. 

The European drivers returned to New York last Monday 
highly delighted with their Southern trip. The only exception 
was Fritz Erie, the German driver, who was injured in the race 
and whom the doctors will not allow to take the trip yet. He is 
in the Savannah Hospital, and, in fact, the latest news made mm 
out to be not near so well as could be wished for. 11 

All the other drivers leave New York on the* French steamer 
Lorraine which sails to-day (Thursday) for Havre. They we" 5 
the guests while here of several functions including the JV> t0 " 
mobile Show's luncheon on Tuesday, dinner at Paul Lacroixs 
the same day, lunch at the A. C. A. club house on Wednesday, 
and dinner with the Fiat Company as a conclusion of their stay. 
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SAVANNAH, Nov. 25.— W. M. Hilliard, of Boston, driving 
the Lancia Lampo, entered by the Hoi-Tan Company, of 
New York, won the international stock car race to-day. He 
covered the 196-mile course in 6 h. 43 min. 33 sec. Robert 
Burman, in a Buick, was second in 6 h. 49 min. 49 sec, and L. 
B. Lorimer, in a Chalmers-Detroit, wis third in 6 h. 53 min. 
55 sec The winning car was equipped with Continental tires, 
and the second and third with Michelins. 

Hilliard, the victor, is a veteran at road and track racing. He 
began bis racing career by winning the Boston Herald trophy 
at the 1905 Readville track meet. On July 15 of that year he 
won the Mount Washington hill climb in a Napier. Later, he 
raced on Ormond and Atlantic City beaches. He was a con- 
tender in the Briarcliff at the wheel of a Shawmut car, and also 
drove a Lancia at the opening of the Long Island Motor Parkway. 

The light car race, which was promoted by way of a curtain 
raiser to the Grand Prize, was run over ten laps of a 9.8 miles 
rectangular course. It was well attended by Savannahans and 
by the visiting throng of Northern and Western racegoers. Al- 
though the grandstand held 4,000 and the bleachers 5,000, the 
Georgians and Southerners generally awaited the running of the 
Grand Prize itself. 

At 10 o'clock, an hour before the time set for the light car 
race, the chances looked slim for the impatient squadron of 
little fellows being sent off on time. 
A fog, which had been prevalent 
mornings for several days was again 
doing business at the old stand. But 
a quarter of an hour before the ap- 
pointed starting hour Old Sol 
triumphed and sent the mist clouds 
scampering away into nothingness. 
The -crowd began to pour into the 
aisles and boxes, and when 11 
o'clock came more than half filled 
the granstand seats and boxes. The 
monster bleachers, however, carried 
not over a couple of thousands of 
their 10,000 capacity. It was for 
these that the railroads had sold 
coupon tickets, and the big crowds of 
excursionists cared only for the big 
race of the morrow. 

Seventeen nominations had been 
made for the light car race. Only 15 
faced the starter. The American 
Aristocrat entrant had telegraphed 
the management three days before 
that it would not be on hand. The 
Gregoire arrived on Sunday, but 
came in such an impossible condition 
that George Robertson very properly 




Burman In Buick, Who Won Second Place. 



refused to undertake its pilotage, the risk being too great 
"Wag" had had the cars drawn up in the order of their start 
for near half an hour. Sharp at 11 o'clock he sent the S. P. 0. 
away. The others were dispatched at half-minute intervals, ex- 
cept that Cameron started a minute behind Bergdoll and Burman 
a minute behind Poole, the American Aristocrat and Gregoire 
being counted the same as though present 

The order of the start was: Connors, S. P. O.; Hilliard, 
Lancia; Bergdoll, Chalmers; Cameron, Cameron; Poole, Isotta; 
Burman, Buick; See, Maxwell; Lorimer, Chalmers; Hearne, 
Buick; Costello, Maxwell; Burns, Chalmers; Easter, Buick; 
Munweiler, Maxwell; Jeffers, Buick; Kelsey, Maxwell. 

The crowd had not many minutes to wait for the appearance 
of the first car. It was the Lancia. The troubles of the S. P. 0. 
had begun early and in the first round it had dropped to the 
tail end of the procession, so far as the order of running went. 
Lorimer held his place behind Hilliard. Burman made a splendid 
rush from sixth to third place in line, the Buick far outstripping 
all the others with an initial lap in 10:58, a 53-mile an hour 
rate from a standing start Little Ewing Easter, the New York 
midget, was second in actual time for his Buick. 

It was up to Hilliard to be doing something, so he quickened 
his pace to 10:42. Even this failed to dislodge Burman from 
what seemed a good hold on first place. Another Buick, driven 
by Jeffers, took Easter's place in 
third position. Munweiler forced his 
Maxwell from ninth to four* phw 
with a lap in 10:05, the fastest to 
date, and, in fact, the second fastest 
round in the whole contest 

In the third round Burman in- 
creased his margin over Hilliard by 
an even minute, and E. A Hearne, 
the Chicago amateur, another Buick 
man, fought his way inttfthird place, 
a position he kept stubbornly to the 
end of the race. Jeffer'Oad broken 
a steering knuckle and.wi* out of H. 

Burman was evidendy*but for a 
killing, and did not let^p a little 
bit on the 53-mile gait he had laid 
out for himself. This widened the 
gap between him and Hilliard, who 
was driving the Italian car very con- 
servatively a half mile slower to the 
lap. Hearne clung to third and 
Cameron worked up to fourth in 
this, the fourth lap. The air-cooled 
car's performance was watched with 
some interest, as it had been backed 
for $50 against $1,500 in the books 
to coin. The Lancia, by the way, 
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INTERNATIONAL LIGHT CAR RACE AT SAVANNAH, 6A., NOVEMBER as, 1908. 

We. CAR Driver lji 

2 LANCIA Hilliard 3 

8 BUICK Burman 1 

10 CHALMERS-DETROIT. Lorimer 6 

11 BUICK Hearne 4 

6 ISOTTA Poole 10 

9 MAXWELL See g 

17 MAXWELL Kelsev 10 

12 MAXWELL... Costello 13 

15 MAXWELL Munweiler 9 

14 BUICK Easter 2 

3 CHALMERS-DETROIT. Bergdoll 7 

S CAMERON Cameron' 11 

1 S. P. O Connors 12 

16 BUICK Jeffers 5 

13 CHALMERS-DETROIT. Burns 0 
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was the pronounced betting favorite at three to one against it. 

From the fifth to the ninth lap, both inclusive, the order was 
Burman, Hilliard, Lorimer. Cameron first bent his crankshaft 
in the fifth lap and in the next round for forced to retire alto- 
gether, having burned out his clutch. 

The tenth round saw a shakeup of the score board. Hilliard 
during this and the preceding round let out a kink or two of the 
Lancia's speed. Burman was forced to return to his pit for a 
missing part, which provokingly could not be found by his as- 
sistants. It cost him a loss of some eight minutes, and the race 
itself, unless the Lancia had even more speed than Hilliard saw 
fit to exhibit to win. Burman's fatal lap took 10 :o8 to run. At 
its end the Buick was 3 min. 51 sec. behind the Lancia. Lorimer 
and Hearne all this time had been seesawing between third and 
fourth places. 

Another rather bad lap for Burman was his fifteenth. It took 
him 15 47 to negotiate it. It cost him second place for the time 
being to Lorimer. In fact, it took three laps of hard riding for 
Burman to dislodge the Chalmers-Detroit as the runner-up. 

In the seventeenth lap Burman regained second place. Hearne 
had dropped to third place in the twelfth round, and managed 
to hold it to the end, pursued in order by Poole, See, and Kelsey. 

This order— Hilliard, Burman, Lorimer, Hearne, Poole, See, 
and Kelsey— was maintained to the end. Hilliard beat Burman 
6 min. 12 sec., who led Lorimer by 4 mm. 10 sec. 



In the battle of the tires, the Continental won first, the Michelin 
second, third, fourth, and fifth, and the Ajax sixth and seventh 
places. Hilliard won $500 in cash, offered by the Continental 
Caoutchouc Company for first. Burman and Lorimer carried off 
substantial Michelin purses. 

Bergdoll withdrew in the eleventh lap through a broken piston 
ring. In the fourteenth lap Easter ditched his car. His mechanic, 
Frank Thompson, was so badly injured that he had to be taken 
to the hospital. Burns put his Chalmers-Detroit out of the race 
in the first round through a collision with a tree. 

FASTEST LAPS, LIGHT CAR RACE. 



No. 



CAR 



Driver 



est 
Lot 
10:12 
10:30 
10:42 



1 0 CHALMERS-DETROIT. . . . Lorimer . 
8 BUICK Burman . 

2 LAHCIA Hilliard 

1 1 B UICK Hearne 10:54 

5 CAMERON Cameron 11:01 

12 MAXWELL Costello 11:02 

14 BUICK Easter 11:06 

16 BUICK. Jeffers. 11*18 

3 CHALMERS Bergdoll 11:11 



CHALMERS 

ISO TTA 

MAXWELL. 
MAXWELL. 
MAXWELL. 
1. P. O. 



CHALMERS Bums. 



11:24 

. .Munweiller 12:02 

. .See 12:1? 

..Kelsey 12:44 

. .Connors 19:17 



Miles 

fixer 

57.63 
55.98 
54.93 
53.92 
53.35 
S3. 28 
52.92 
52.77 
52.56 
51.58 
48.06 
47.73 
46.14 
31.69 



INTERNATIONAL LIGHT CAR RACE OF THE A. C. A. AT SAVANNAH, GA., NOVEMBER agr i°°8. 



CAR 
and Driver 



LAHCIA. . 
Hilliard 



BUICK. . . . 
Burman 



CHTM'RS-D. 

Lorimer 



BUICK. . . 

Hearne 




MAXWELL. 

Kelsey 



MAXWELL. 

Costello. . . , 



MAXWELL. 

Munwefler 



BUICK. . 

Easter 



CH'LM'RS-D. 

Bergdoll 



CAMERON. . 
Cameron 



S. P. o. . . . 
Connors 



BUICK. . 

Jeffers 



9.8 
Miles 



11:43 
11:43 



10:58 
10:58 



12:04 
12:04 



11:48 
11:48 



CH'LM'RS-D. 
Burns 



13:26 
13:26 



19.6 
Miles 



22:25 
10:42 



29.4 
Miles 



34:16 
11:51 



2l:S2i 
10:54! 



32:43 

10:51 



24:17 
12:13 



36:30 
12:13 



23:35 
11:47, 



35:20 
11:45 



26:10 38:48 
12:44) 12:38 



39.2 
Miles 



45:32 
11:16; 



49.0 
Miles 



43:31 
10:48 



48:24 
11:34 



S6:S5 
11:03 



54:30 
10:59 



60:38 
12:14, 



47:26 
12:06 



51:10 
12:22! 



13:12 13:01 12:49 



Sl:43 
12:41 



59:17 
11:51 



63:53 
12:43 



58. 0 
Miles 



68:15 
11:20 



65:12 
10:42 



68.6 
Miles 



79:32 
11:17 



76:01 
10:49 



78.4 
Miles 



91:15 
11:43 



86:55 
10:54 



72:57 
12:19 



71:03 
11:46 



77:09 
13:16 



64:181 
12:35 



76:52 
12:34 



13:26 
13:26 



21:47 
21:47 



13:17 
13:17 



11:06 
11:06 



13:08 
13:08 



14:10 
14:10 



26:38' 
13:12 



39:41 
13:03 



3S:06j 54:29 
13:19l 19:23 



26:22; 39:16 
13:15, 15:54 



23:461 9S:00 
12:40] 71:14 



25:S1 
12:43 



25:20 

11:10 



38:07 

12:16 



36:27 
11:07 



133:041 222:03 
19:17] 113:48 88:59 



S2:39 
12:58 



68:54 
14:25 



52:12 
12:56 



65:33 
12:54 



78:29 
12:56 



82:26 

13:12 



64:14 
12:02 



106:16 
11:16 



49-08 
11:11 



47:28 
11:01 



117:38 
11:17 



62:28 
13:20 



95:44 
13:18 



77:59 
13:45 



128:41 
11:08 



76:07 
13:39 



83:09; 94:45 
10:12 11:34 



82:41! 94:16 
11:38| 11:35 



88.2 
Miles 



102:14 
10:59 



97:51 
10:56 



107:03 
12:18 



105:27 
11:11 



88:331 100:57> 113:14 
11:241 12:24! 12:17 



89:231 I01:5S 114:43 
12:31 12:32 12:58 



91:26 104:21 117:12 
12:57 12:551 12:51 



108:42 121:58| 135:10 
12:58! 13:16) 13:12 



I03:28i 115:54 
12:44, 12:26 



90:44 
12:45' 



139:5l| 150:57[ 162:04 
11:10' 11:061 11:07 



88:3ll 102:35| 126:42 



98.0 
Miles 



113:08 
10:51 



116:59 
19:08 



117:41 
10:38 



119:19 
13:52 



125:38 
12:24 



127:16 
12:33 



130:55 
13:43 



154:45 
19:35 



128:23 
12:29 



173:14 
11:10 



12:24' 14:04' 24:071 13:27 



107.8 
Miles 



123:59 
10:51 



127:27 
10:68 



130:41 
13:00 



130:13 
10:54 



138:06 
11:24 



130:46 

12:30 



144:48 
13:53 



165:47 
11:02 



140:44 
12:21 



184:32 
11:18 



117.6 
Miles 



134:50 
10:5 



137:57 
10:30 



142:23 

11:82 



143:S7 
13:44 



150:35 
12:29 



153:53 
14:07 



157:32 
12:44 



178:50 
13:03 



127.4 
Miles 



145:51 
11:58 



148:27 
10:30 



153:01 
10:38 



155:18 
11:21 



162:50 

12:15 



166:33 
12:40 



137.2 
Miles 



157:19 
11:28 



164:14 
15:47 



164:03 
11:02 



166:39 
11:21 



176:48 
13:58 



179:52 
13:19 



147.0 
Miles 



156.8 
Miles 



168:46 

11:27 



176:47 
12:33 



174:S9 
10:56 



178:02 
11:23 



189:28 
12:40 



194:00 
14:08 



166.6 
Miles 



179:55 190:52 
11:09 10:57 



187:24 
10:47 



197:57 
10:33 



186:301 199:13 
11:31 12:43 



189:21 
11:19 



201:50 
12:22 



208:03 
14:03 



170:27 
12:55 



191:55 
13:05 



181:22 223:08 



195:40 207:08 
1 1 :0s 1 11:28! 



183:17 
12:50 



205:06 
13:11 



235:51 
12:43 



196:10; 208:58 
12:531 12:48 



201:10 

11:49 



214:11 
12:21 



220:26 
12:23 



221:55 
12:57 



221:09; 234:26 247:44 

16:031 13:17! 13:18 



176.4 
Miles 



201:43 

10:51 



208:40 
10:43 



212:01 
12:48 



214:44 
13:34 



226:37 
12:26 



232:55 
12:29 



234:55 
13:00 



261:07 
13:28 



186.2 
Miles 



212:40 
10:57 



219:15 
10:35 



224:44 
12:43 



226:43 
11:59 



239:00 
12:23 



196.0 
Miles 



III 

in 



223:33 
10:53 



229:45 
10:30 



233:55 
11:11 



51.44 



50.25 
49.60 



245:14 
12:19 



247:56 
13:01 



238:04 
11:21 



251:22!46.79 
12:22 



258:38 45:46 
13:24] 



260:44; 45.07 
12:48' 



Still running at end 
of race. 



255:55,Still running at end of race. 
20:04| 



Broke rear axle. Car left track at Waters road and 
Estill Avenue; driver and mechanic both injured. 



140:09 Withdrawn: defective ring broken on piston spring, and a hole punched in 



piston head. 



66:27Bent crank shaft; ruined clutch, out of the race. 
18:10' 



259:41 Car running at end of race. 

37:381 



Nut got in a cylinder, breaking spark plug, and oil lead broke. 



12:02 23M0 1 173:54 Bent steering knuckle on Montgomery cross road. Out of race. 
12:021 1 1:08! 150:44' 

On first lap hit a tree on Montgomery cross road. Burns slightly injured. Car out of race. 
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SOME OF THE TROUBLES OF THE LIGHT CARS 



THE troubles that beset several of the light cars during the 
ordeal were those common to larger machines, some of them 
being entirely due to the cars not being well prepared, while 
others were the outcomes of carelessness on the part of the driv- 
ers. Hilliard, in his Lancia, was entirely free from trouble from 
start to finish, the only time he lost on the twenty laps being 15 
seconds, when he stopped in the fourteenth lap to take on a 
couple of gallon cans of oil that the mechanician made use of 
during the remaining laps. Throughout the twenty laps the car 
ran with commendable regularity, doing all of the laps in 10 and 
.11 minutes with extra seconds. It was the only car in the race 
to do every lap but one in less than 12 minutes. Lap after lap 
as it came down the stretch Hilliard seemed out on a pleasure 
jaunt, but circumstances proved that he seemed to be getting 
the maximum speed out of it 

Burman's Buick that landed second honors, had troubles all of 
its own which apparently could be traced to the use of too light 
springs in connection with the underslung frame used. On the 
thirteenth lap both of the rear springs broke, and from that time 
until the finish of the twentieth the rear end of the car was car- 
ried from the axle by two chains and two straps which had been 
fitted as a precaution before the start of the race. As a result 
of these breaking, the right rear brake connecting rod snapped 
and the gasoline tank, a large cylindrical one in the rear, shook 
loose, shearing off a couple of bolts in the metal straps that held 
the tank in place. The shearing of these bolts meant going back 
over a part of the course to the Buick headquarters, where other 
bolts could be obtained. After once fixed, the gasoline tank gave 
additional trouble, and once or twice when the car swept past 
the grandstand the mechanician was holding the tank in place. 
Still a further outcome of the broken spring was breaking off, 
due to vibration, the oil lead from the hand oil pump to the crank- 
case, so that for the last four or five laps the engine oil 
supply was the splash within the crankcase. Of his twenty 
laps, seventeen were made in less than ti minutes each, 
a most remarkable performance when it is remembered 
that the winning Lancia only made eight laps under 
the 11-minute mark. Burman had three slow laps, the tenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth, in which he lost practically 17 minutes 
time as compared with his averages for the remaining seventeen 
laps. During the entire race the bonnet on his car was not lifted. 

L B. Lorimer's Chalmers-Detroit, which won third position, 
required six laps before it got into proper running condition and 
during which time four or five stops were made because of the 
carbureter float sticking, as Lorimer expressed it. In several in- 
stances it was necessary to get out of the car and open the bonnet 
before the trouble could be rectified, whereas at others rapid 
changing of the throttle- worked the desired results. Only once 
during the contest was gasoline taken on, 5 gallons sufficing, and 
at this time the oil supply was looked after, both being done by 
one man, while the other worked on the carbureter. From the 
grandstand point of view Lorimer's performance was a race 
against Hearne's Buick, while Burman's Buick and the Lancia 
were fighting it out At the end of the seventh lap Lorimer 
passed the granstand not 100 yards in advance of Hearne, and 
when they bore in sight at the end of the eighth they were in the 
exact same position, neither having the advantage of 10 yards 
over the other in the entire lap. On the ninth lap Hearne passed 
him, but stopping at the end of this lap for water and oil gave 
Lorimer a chance to rush past while the fuel replenishment was 
being made.' Hearne stopped again in the seventeenth lap to take 
on oil and water and also put water on the tires. Hearne made 
fourteen of the twenty laps in 11 minutes and some seconds, but 
only ih the eleventh lap did he get below the 11-minute mark. 
AH through his driving was most consistent, having but three laps 
in which 13 minutes and some seconds were needed to do the 
9.8 miles. His winning fourth place was a popular achievement 



because of his amateur standing, whereas many of the drivers 
he was fighting with were professional factory representatives. 

Al. Poole, with the "Baby Isotta," which was given fifth posi- 
tion, made a most consistent running, the car stopping but once 
in the twenty laps, which was at the end of the fourteenth to 
take on gasoline and water. Throughout the race the little motor 
was turning over at close to 2,600 revolutions per minute, and as 
the Isotta factory rates it at 17 horsepower at 2,000 revolutions 
per minute, its working power averaged close to 22 horsepower. 
Every time it came down the stretch it was running with the 
same regularity and rhythm, and it looked as if it could keep 
the performance up for an endless time. Sixteen of its laps were 
made in 12 minutes and some seconds, three of them requiring 
13 minutes and some seconds, and one was made in 11 minutes 
and some seconds, it never getting below the it -minute mark. 

The next four positions went to the four Maxwells, No. 9 
driven by Arthur See being first and C. W. Kelsey's No. 17 
next, both of which completed the twenty laps. These two were 
the cars with 5-inch motors of the regular Maxwell 20-horse- 
power variety. The other two Maxwell Juniors, excepting the 
cylinders had 4.25-inch bore, did not complete the circuit of 
twenty laps, but were running at the finish, No. 12, driven by 
Thomas Costello, having finished nineteen laps, and No. 15, 
piloted by Joseph Muntweiler, having finished fifteen laps. As 
was expected before the start, all of the Maxwells kept running, 
and while their speed was not equal to that of their four-cylinder 
opponents, they set an excellent example in the role of consistent 
working. Muntweiler's No. 15 had trouble in the twelfth lap 
when speeding along Water's road, the left front wheel came off 
letting the steering pivot drop onto the hard road. Muntweiler 
avoided an accident by noticing the wheel wobbling and applying 
the brakes. The trouble was due apparently, according to the 
driver, to leaving the cotter pin, which holds the nut on the pivot, 
out. As it was, the wheel did not stop rolling until in an adjoin- 
ing field. Muntweiler pluckily set to work and got it on again, 
but had trouble with the nut because of the threads on the 
spindle being ruined when it fell on the road. After the first 
repair it ran for 1 1-2 miles, when the wheel again came off, this 
time unexpectedly and when traveling fast, with the result that 
when the axle fell it formed a pivot on the road turning the car 
completely around. After a second repair the car was able to 
reach the repair pit at the grandstand, where a new steering pivot 
was secured. This delay caused 40 =38 and 41 146 to be the time 
for the two successive laps, but in spite of this the little car 
kept going and was running when the race was called off. Cos- 
tello, with the other little Maxwell, had a puncture in the third 
lap, the only one of the four Maxwells to have any trouble with 
the Ajax tires. In spite of this he made the lap in 10423, but 
stopped at the grandstand and took on a new tire ; this stop being 
just at the start of the fourth lap made his time in this lap I 
minute longer than the average of the remaining sixteen laps he 
negotiated. Kelsey, in No. 17, had no troubles of any nature and 
made one stop, in the tenth lap, to take on gasoline. Kelsey's 
performance was consistency personified in that he did thirteen 
of the laps in 12 minutes and some seconds, and the remaining 
seven laps in 13 minutes and some seconds, there being but I 
minute and 9 seconds difference between his fastest and slowest 
lap in the entire twenty circuits. Arthur See, driving the No. 9 
Maxwell, however, beat Kelsey 2 minutes 6 seconds in the twenty 
laps, but did not do such consistent work, requiring 14 minutes 
and some seconds for three of the laps and setting a low-water 
mark of 12:15 for one lap as against Kelsey's low figure of 12:44. 
Compared with these times, however, Muntweiler, with the little 
Maxwell, made considerably faster time, doing five laps, below 
the 12:55 mark set by Kelsey and setting a record lap figure for 
the Maxwells of 12:02, or approximately 49 miles per hour for 
the 9.8 miles. See's car stopped in lap 15 to take on oil and 
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Hllllard's Lancia Making Its Speed Evident by Rawing Easter** Bulck Rounding One of the Turns. 



adjust the steering gear and in lap 19 he stopped for gasoline. 

H. Connors, in the S. P. O., which was running at the finish, 
but had just completed the fourth lap, was in hard luck from the 
start The car had been rebuilt from a different model touring 
car after its accident of the previous Saturday, and Connors 
and his assistants had worked night and day upon it. The back 
wheels had a wider tread than the front ones, and several other 
glaring irregularities were noticeable because of the impossi- 
bility of getting duplicate parts to do the rebuilding with. The 
first lap was made in 19 minutes and some seconds, but in the 
second trouble with the engine developed. 

Of the six cars that were not running at the finish, the first to 
drop out was unlucky No. 13, Chalmers-Detroit, driven by W. R. 
Burns, which just covered 4 miles of the required 196 miles and 
was the only machine not to make a complete lap. On the sec- 
ond bank turn, on the White Bluff road, the car's front wheels, 
provided with plain tread tires, failed to hold the turn and 
skidded over it, and the car collided with a tree throwing the 
mechanician out, and Driver Burns, remaining in his seat, was re- 
warded for his heroic efforts by losing four of his front upper 
teeth and injuring the roof of his mouth by striking upon the 
steering wheel. The accident was not due to taking the turn too 
wide, but too fast for the plain-tread tires. The heavy fog of 
the early morning was equivalent to a rain, and in connection with 
the oil made a slippery surface. 

Not an hour later another car came to grief on this same turn, 
Earl Jeffers in No. 16 Buick being the victim. Jeffers, like 
Burns, was traveling fast and made the turn well, but just when 
straightening up on the Montgomery road the left steering 
knuckle arm broke, the wheel wobbled for a while, and then the 
car headed for the left side of the road. 

The little four-cylinder Cameron air-cooled car, with its 32- 
inch wire wheels, was the next car to drop out, which it did 
after reaching the grandstand on the fifth lap, when it pulled into 
the open space at the end of the pits and remained until the end 
of the^ race. Its trouble was due to burning out of the clutch. 
This little car made a most auspicious start, and while its first 
lap was a little slow, the next three were made in 11 :io, n -.07, 
and 11 :oi, and everybody began to look for a duplication of its 
performance in the Sweepstakes, but were rudely disappointed a 
lap later when it withdrew. Although this car was very light, it 
held the course beautifully, and made the fastest getaway at the 
start of the race. 

L. J. Bergdoll's No. 3 Chalmers-Detroit followed the Cameron 
withdrawal at the end of lap 11. This car was handicapped in 
that the car did not reach Savannah until Tuesday, the day he- 
fore the race, and the 375-inch cylinders arrived a couple of days 
earlier. The regular 3875-inch cylinders Had to be removed, being 
too large for the race, and the smaller ones placed on. They were 
new and had to be worked in, and there was no time for this. 
As a result, the motor heated during the run, which caused a 
loss of time. Bergdoll also used bevel-seated valves, and it was 
with one of these that the trouble arose which put him out of the 
running. The valves are located in the cylinder heads and shear- 
ing the pin in one of the stems against which the washer for the 
valve-spring seating rested, allowed the valve to fall into the 



cylinder, and the piston was broken, putting the car out of racing 
commission. It was withdrawn and stood in the space at the 
end of the repair pits until the race was over. The car stopped 
at the end of lap 9 and withdrew at the end of lap 11. 

The last car to drop out was No. 14 Buick, driven by Hugh 
Easter, which broke its rear axle when making the banked 
turn off Water's road onto the homestretch, which resulted in 
ditching the car over the outside of the banked turn and severely 
injuring Mechanician Thompson. 

The rules allowed of using a four-cylinder motor with 375- 
inch bore and any stroke, and the three Chalmers-Detroits and 
four Buicks availed themselves of this measurement; the win- 
ning Lancia had a bore of 3.5 inches, the S. P. O. 3-75. the 
Cameron this limit also, and the Baby Isotta 2.43, being the baby 
of the lot The mosquito fleet of four Maxwells comprised the 
only two-cylinder contestants, all of them having the conventional 
Maxwell motor with the two opposed cylinders mounted cross- 
wise in front of the dash and in two sizes, Nos. 12 and IS, having 
4.25-inch bore, and Nos. 9 and 17 with 5-inch bore, which was 
the maximum permitted in a two-cylinder machine. 

Of the four-cylinder machines four, the three Chalmers- 
Detroits and the Isotta, used cylinders formed in one casting, the 
Isotta having the intake and exhaust valves in the cylinder heads 
with one rocker arm for each valve and an overhead camshaft 
which, with the rocker arms and valve cages, entirely enclosed 
by an aluminum cap, which forms an oil-tight compartment with- 
in which a splash occasioned by the rocker arms is maintained for 
the cams and rocker arm parts. The Lancia, Buicks, and S. P. 0. 
have cylinders cast in pairs, the Buicks with valves in the heads, 
and the other two with valves in the bottoms of chambers on one 
side of the cylinders. Remy magnetos were on the Cameron and 
Nos. 8 and 16 Buicks, the two latter with underslung frames, and 
on all of the other contestants were Bosch high-tension magnetos 
with a spare battery system carried on the majority of them. 
All of the Buicks were fitted with Schebler carbureters, the 
Chalmers-Detroits with Kingstons, the Cameron with a Breeze, 
the Maxwells with the stock Maxwell carbureter, and the Isotta, 
Lancia and S. P. O. with types of their own make. There was a 
strong tendency shown toward three-quarter elliptic springs in 
the rear, five of the cars, the three Chalmers, S. P. O. and Lancia, 
being so fitted ; the two 4.25-inch Maxwells used elliptic springs 
all around and the two 5-inch ones semi-elliptics ; the two Buicks, 
with frames carried above the axles, used elliptics in the rear, and 
the two with underslung frames used a style of inverted semi- 
elliptics which resembled two very short inverted semi-ellipucs 
placed end to end with a short uniting straight piece between 
them and which served for attaching to the axles through the 



usual clips. The springs on the majority of the cars were 



well 



wrapped with tape and shock absorbers. Hartfords were fitted 
all around on the three foreign machines, Lancia, Isotta and 
S. P. O., whereas not an American car fitted an absorber of any 
nature other than rubber bumpers and leather rebound straps. 

Nine of the fifteen cars carried Michelin tires ; the four Max- 
wells carried Ajaxes; the S. P. O. was fitted with Pennsylvanias, 
and the Lancia with Continental 

(Story of the Grand Prise continued on Page 79S-) 
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BENEFITS DERIVED BY HEAT TREATINQ STEEL* 

By THOMAS J. FAY, Pusidiht Society of Automobile Engineers 



METALLIC salts are superior to metals for heat baths in 
heat-treating work because higher temperatures are possible 
on one hand, and lower initial temperatures are possible on the . 
other. It is one of the objects in heat-treatment work, to be 
able to raise the temperature of the parts slowly, from a low 
temperature to the ultimate temperature. This would not be 
possible in a metallic bath because the heat of the bath cannot 
be less than the temperature of the melting point of the metal. 
The use of metals with a low melting point would not serve the 
purpose because with metals it is not feasible to keep on in- 
creasing the temperature to any extent. 

Metallic salts on the other hand can be controlled within very 
wide limits, as for illustration, if it is desired to attain a maxi- 
mum temperature of 1,000° C. from a very low initial tempera- 
ture, it is only necessary to provide the metallic salts as follows : 
1,000° C. METALLIC 8ALT8 HEAT BATH. 

(NaOH) Sodium Hydrate 8% 

(NaCl) Sodium Chloride 91% 

(KNO) Potassium Nitrate 0.5% 

(KaCrOO Potassium Chromate 0.5% 

Up to 1,000° C. this bath will not vaporize, hence it is avail- 
able for use in heat-treating work for the purpose of heating 
steel previous to quenching, for any temperature up to the 
maximum, as stated. If, on the other hand, a higher tempera- 
ture than 1,000° C. is desired, then it is necessary to use: 

Pure Crystalline Chloride of Barium. 

The melting point of this material is about 050° C, hence 
in using it the materials must first be heated in a bath of such 
metallic salts as will melt at a lower temperature, if it is a fact 
that suddenly heating the steel at such a high point will affect 
the results adversely. The chloride of barium salts will allow 
of a temperature of 1,350° C. 

If chloride of barium and chloride of potassium are mixed 
in the ratio of 3:2 the result will be a metallic salt bath that 
will give good results up to 950° C, with a melting point 670° 
C, but as before stated, if the melting point is to be lower, the 
1,000° C. bath is the proper one to use. By varying the pro- 
portions of the salts it is possible to fix a variety of temperatures 
both initial and final. The advantages of the salt bath are ob- 
vious, since the immersed steel takes on the temperature of the 
bath and the steel is protected from contact with all else besides. 

It has been found that the salts do not affect the steel in 
any way and in transferring the steel from the salt bath to the 
quenching bath the steel is protected from atmospheric contact, 
so that the steel remains clean and free from surface oxidation. 
This question has received much attention at the hands of Dr. 
Geo. W. Sargent, Metallurgist in Chief of the Carpenter Steel 
Co. in America, and while the salts gave trouble in a steel 
wire process by clinging to the wire (thus clogging the dies), 
it was not the claim of Dr. Sargent, in his discussion of the 
matter, that the salts imparted any bad qualities to the mate- 
rials of which the wire was composed. 

Methods of Using Metallic Salts. 
In Germany, the method of heat treating with metallic salt 
j baths, has been advanced to a high state of perfection, and it is 
believed there is no question of deterioriation of the steel, as a 
result of contact with the salts. The author is indebted to Dr. 
Sargent for much valuable information on the subject, and it is 
Relieved it was to him the introduction of said method of heat- 
ing (in Ame rica) must be accredited. 

I NOTE.— The Investigation 01 the metallic salts for this purpose 
was conducted In Germany by Mr. Joseph Schaeffers, M.E., Mem. 
B.A.E. and A .O.T. (Oer.) in 190«-T, for the author. 

•Continued from page 741, "The Automobile," Issue of Nov. 26. 



The equipment may be regarded in substance as an electric 
heater. The heater itself consists essentially of an iron con- 
tainer of suitable size, lined with asbestos brick faced with fire 
clay. The cavity within is then filled with the salts and the 
electrodes are so placed as to require the electrical current to 
traverse the salts to form a connection, in other words the 
circuit is completed by the salts between the electrodes. A pyro- 
meter inserted in the molten salt bath shows the temperature of 
the bath and the steel immersed in the bath will take on the 
temperature of the same. 

The electrodes are of iron (flat plates). The iron of the lowest 
carbon (soft Swedish iron) best serves the purpose. The elec- 
trical current is alternating about 50 periods, at about 190 volts 
electromotive force. It is at first necessary to melt the salts 
before the hardening process can be started and a path for the 
current (of lower resistance) must at first be provided. As soon 
as a molten streak is formed in the salts the process then pro- 
ceeds without further difficulty. 

"Atoms of chlorine and barium are set free at both electrodes, 
the chlorine >combines with iron to form chloride of iron while 
the barium and free iron." The iron being heavier than the 
liquid salts, falls to the bottom of the heater, from whence the 
excesses may be removed at will, while the salts are molten. 
The iron is simply scooped out of the molten bath. 

The heat regulation is very simple, since by raising or lower- 
ing the voltage of the electrical current the current strength will 
fluctuate accordingly. The electrical energy is accordingly 
changed to suit the occasion in the manner as follows: 
W = E I = i'Z = E*/Z = Energy in watts. 

In which : 

/ - The square root of mean square current in amperes. 
E = The square root of mean square electromotive force in 
volts. 

Z = The impedance of the circuit (salts) between the electrodes. 

It will not be necessary to go into the question here of the 
phenomena of the alternating current circuit in metallic salts 
bath, because the problem from the point of view of the heat 
treatment of steel does not demand exact knowledge of the 
details of the alternating circuit. 

That the impedance Z will change with the temperature is 
true, but the means for varying the voltage being at hand and 
adequate for the purpose renders it unnecessary to investigate 
this phase of the subject. 

With the increasing impedance it will be necessary to increase 
the electromotive force at a somewhat higher rate, because with 
the increasing temperature, the heat losses will be more. The 
current strength should slightly increase then, and this will be at 
the expense of increasing voltage. 

The heat equivalent of the electrical energy will be as follows : 
H = P Z t 0.24 = small calories. 

In which: 

f = time in seconds; 
/ and Z as before. 
With means for ascertaining the heat equivalent of the elec- 
trical energy, it is just as feasible to use the electrical current for 
the purpose as it would be to use any other source of heat. The 
electrical means of heating is the more convenient, because the 
heat is delivered to every molocule of the salts with great uni- 
formity and the conditions are perfectly satisfied. 

The cost of the electrical energy is not high, in comparison 
with the service rendered. For a heater 6.25 x 6.25 x 7 inches the 
electrical energy consumption was reported as follows: 

Temperature. Energy in kilowatts. 

880 degress C 5-4 Pf h°« r 

1,400 degrees C 8.5 per hour 

1,300 jegrees C 12.25 per hour 
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Besides the cost of the electrical energy, there is the replace- 
ment of the iron electrodes, which is but a small item ; then 
there is the replacement of the salts as they are volatilized. 
This is not a large item, since the replacement will not exceed 
two pounds of barium salts per hour. 

The inside of a heater, if it is a crucible, which would be very 
satisfactory (a clay pot) for the purpose, would last for an in- 
definitely long time, because, even if it were to split, the salts 
would seal the opening again and there is no other wear. The 
amount of hardening that can be done with an outfit of this sort 
will be very considerable, since the control is rapid and accurate. 
The pieces to be treated would quickly raise to the desired tem- 
perature in the bath, and to repeat the process would be a very 
simple thing to do. 

Correct Temperature Observations. 

Any suitable pyrometer will serve to take temperatures. That 
the galvanometer used for noting the strength of the current 
should be "dead beat" and accurate goes without saying. Such 
outfits as the Le Chatalier pyrometer would serve' admirably the 
purpose, with the proviso that a master galvanometer be available 
for use in checking the working instruments. This would be true 
with any system, moreover; the check instrument should be avail- 
able even in small plants. 

The check galvanometer should be sent to a testing laboratory 
at regular intervals to be calibrated, and it should be mounted 
in a suitable place during the period of its service. There are 
various types of galvanometers among which the D'Arsonval, 
all of which can be provided with a scale to read temperature 
degrees instead of angular deflections or milli-amperes as the 
case may be. If the means for heating are to be quick and ac- 
curate, surely the provision should be something besides a tub of 
dirty water. The several quenching baths are as follows, named 
in the order of merit: 
(I) mercury; 

(II) acidulated water (ice cold) ; 

(III) salt water (ice cold) ; 

(IV) salt water (normal) ; 
(V) water; 

(VI) water and skim milk; 
(VII) lime water; 
(VIII) fish oil; 
(IX) cod-liver oil ; 
(X) cotton-seed oil. 
The mercury may not be used excepting for very small parts 
in view of the poisonous vapors it emits. The water quenches 
are more to make parts very hard, while the oils render parts 
tough and less hard. Double quenching is sometimes resorted to, 
the idea being to attain toughness and considerable hardness be- 
sides. 

For quick work it is desirable to provide a means of maintain- 
ing the quenching baths at a constant temperature. There are 
diverse ways of accomplishing this feat, among which a pump 
to circulate the liquid and a cooler with a fan to abstract the 
heat from the same. The usual methods of cooling automobile 
motors would serve perfectly well. 

There are various other ways of fitting up to accomplish the 
several ends. On the whole the idea has been to advocate even 
indirect heating, rather than to allow the parts to contact with 
the fire direct or for that matter with the heated products of 
combustion as in a muffle furnace. The muffle furnace is good, 
but the molten bath is better. The order of merit of the several 
methods then would seem to be as follows : 
(I) molten salt bath (electric heater) ; 
(II) muffle furnace (gas heater, or, oil) ; 

(III) open forge (charcoal fire) ; 

(IV) bunsen burner (direct flame). 

The forge is better than the Bunsen burner because in the 
forge it is possible to cover the parts and to so urge the fire 
as to bring the parts up to the desired temperature slowly and 
more evenly than with the Bunsen burner. Both methods are 
very defective from the point of view of the best results. 



The quenching equipment should serve for the purpose, no 
matter what may be the means of heating. The annealing meth- 
ods on the other hand can be varied, to suit the occasion and the 
materials. A bed of lime does very well; ashes serve for some 
purposes ; allowing the parts to cool in a muffled furnace is still 
another way. 

Tempering at temperatures below 350° C. may well be done 
in oil. The parts may be placed in oil and the same can be 
gradually raised to the desired temperature ; there to be held for 
the requisite period depending upon the mass and quality of 
the material. If higher temperatures are demanded, the parts 
can be transferred to the molten salt bath ; there to be raised to 
the desired temperature. 

Tempering is a matter not always fully understood. The mere 
raising the temperature to some predetermined point is not likely 
to be productive of the anticipated results. If a part is very 
thin, of no great mass, it is possible to temper (draw the tem- 
per) by virtue of the mere application of the heat requisite to 
raise the temperature of the mass to the predetermined point. 
If, on the other hand, the mass is considerable and the section 
is more or less the same in all planes, a time factor must be 
introduced. 

The time required to temper a piece depends upon the mass and 
upon the state in which the piece happens to be. It is equally 
a fact that some grades of steel will be more persistent than 
others. Nature hard steel (steel that habitually resides in the 
hard state) will not so readily consort with softness, as the 
products of the character "normally soft" and difficult to render 
hard. 

For tempering, the lead bath is sometimes used, or lead anti- 
mony may be employed. It is even possible to use alloys of 
the white metals to afford temperatures differing by quite small 
increments. In all such cases it is plain to be seen that to some 
extent, at any rate, the metal will adhere to the parts to be 
treated; thus becoming a nuisance. 

MELTING POINT OF ALLOYS. 

Degrees 

Bismuth. 
1 



Lead. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
1 
I 
1 
I 



Tin. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
I 
2 
3 
5 
10 



Fahrenheit. 
250 
292 
310 
320 
381 
441 
482 
St 1 
541 



Degrees 
Centigrade. 
121.1 
144.4 
154-4 
160.0 
193-8 
227.2 
250.0 
266.1 
282.7 



These metal baths should be covered with charcoal powder 
else they will oxidize away very rapidly indeed. The exactness oi 
the temperature depends upon the purity of the metal and the 
exactness of the proportions. The temperature will remain 
constant just so long as some of the metal is melting; tempera- 
ture will raise after all is liquid, if heat is urged. 

The melting point of the pure metals unalloyed would be as 
follows : 

Lead 618 degrees F. = 325 5 degrees C. 

Tin 446 degrees F. = 230.0 degrees C. 

Bismuth 507 degrees F. = 263.3 degrees C. 

Zinc would serve for a somewhat higher temperature if ' 
could be used at all, but it would cling to the metal to be tem- 
pered with great tenacity. Lead alone affords a good means 
for tempering parts to be tough but not file hard. Bisniu 
would, if used, result in considerable hardness of the Q UH ™JJ e 
parts, in view of its comparatively low melting point. I' 
temperature of the molten metal is allowed to increase, after 



the metal is all dissolved, the poisonous vapors given 



off wfll 



be very detrimental to the health of the artificer, and it * * 
question if it is humane to allow work to be done regularly a 
this way. 

At all events . men who work around lead baths shouM W 
very careful not to inhale the fumes. The arrangement J&£* e 
bath should be such as to have the fumes sucked up a " 
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THE GENERAL ASPECTS OF AUTOGENOUS WELDING 



T S P roce ss of joining metals seems to offer a solution to 
fcL Tf ny d ' fficuIt P rob,ems . and in some respects is more 
ess I ! egarded than the bet 'er known electric welding proc- 

• I he limit of application is a matter that will have to be 
„„V f '." th .?, future as the product of experience, and for the 
Present it will suffice to confine discussion to the elimination of 
womTk 3S L f ° r ,,lustra t' on . 't is said that aluminum cannot be 
eiqea by the autogenous method, whereas the contrary is true. 
at autogeneous process consists essentially of uniting metals by 
The w"u e u 3 Tj tm masS of substantially the same material. 
.17™ < 6 3°° degrees Fahrenheit) is so intense that the 
melting phenomenon is localized. To more clearly illustrate the 
h,,™ 1'°" Wi " be called to the old method by which lead is 

whirl; \u g I, thr ° Ugh the sood omce of a hydrogen flame, in 
iohw. I * "1 6 e " Hke flame is directe d against the faces to be 
whol. ■ metaI on thc faces melts, bridges across, and the 

noie operation is performed so quickly that the joint is made 

the sh a m " S im P arted to the mass as a whole, hence 

orod,,^ 3 1 3 Wh ° le is not destroyed. Aluminum is a peculiar 
auct with a comparatively low melting point, and the needle- 



like flame of the high temperature, as above set down, must be 
directed in obedience to the tactic movements of a person of 
some skill. Cast-iron offers no such difficulties, because its 
melting point is considerably higher and the autogenous process 
is especially efficient in connection with cast iron, particularly if 
we take into account its non-ductile character. With whatever 
metals to be welded, it is a fact that thickness more or less de- 
feats the operation. If the parts to be welded are quite thick 
the edges will have to be backed off in order that the flame can 
actually contact with the mid-section surfaces, since it is true of 
autogenous process that the flame must contact with every par- 
ticle of metal that is required to flow. The indirect application 
of heat, if the autogenous process is considered, would result 
m the flow of the metal that contacts with the flame and would 
destroy the shape of the parts without actually producing a 
weld, since the metal in the weld flame would receive its heat 
by conduction, which would not be enough to cause the metal to 
flow. The high temperature of the autogenous process is, there- 
fore, efficient in proportion to the skill of the operator, and in- 
efficiency will run rampant in the absence of skill. 
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VALUE OF NITROGEN IN THE MIXTURE 



IT HAS been pointed out that nitrogen is present in the "mix- 
ture" in gasoline motors to a very considerable extent, and, 
too, that the nitrogen is inert, hence of no fuel value. The same 
authorities reach the conclusion that the absence of direct fuel 
value in the nitrogen is conclusive proof that the nitrogen is 
detrimental, in diverse ways, as fostering an obnoxious smell, 
decreasing thermal efficiency, and augmenting ignition troubles. 

This is equal to saying a telegraph poll is of no value because 
it does not direcdy transmit the electrical impulses, and it does 
attract lighting, which is somewhat discommoding in various 
ways. Remove nitrogen from the mixture and the same will 
take on the degrees of an explosive. There is a distinction to 
be drawn as between an explosive and a quick burning mixture, 
in which the rate of flame propagation is with a time factor that 
bears a manageable relation to the moving mass. This time 
factor is quite as necessary as the gasoline. The fuel value is 
desirable, but the means of its use cannot well be done away 
with, if good results are to follow. It is easy enough to so 
increase the rate of flame propagation, as to have the energy 
break out through the cylinder walls instead of as a desirable 
manifestation. 

The Minimum Sufficient Amount of Air Required. 

It is generally considered that the minimum sufficient amount 
of air required with one pound of gasoline will be slightly more 
than 15 pounds, in which some 12 pounds of nitrogen will be 
found. It is conceded, however, that this rich mixture is not 
so very valuable because the motor heats up and the combustion 
is incomplete. Increasing the air content improves the mixture 
and raises the thermodynamic efficiency. On the other hand, 
this same increase in the quantity of air increases the quantity 
of nitrogen. Is it not strange that the results should be better 
if nitrogen is a detriment? 

The products of combustion will be not less than, 
COi= 2 pounds ") 

N = 11.8 pounds I f or one Pound of. gasoline 
H.O= 1.5 pounds J and 15.3 pounds of air. 

The water and the carbon dioxide are products of fuel com- 
bustion, while the uitrogen, in itself, of no fuel value, absorbs 
heat on the peak of the heat wave and "fattens" the curve by 
giving up the excess heat. It docs more by way of affording a 
measure of time to the flame propagation. The nitrogen then 
stands to the fuel, just as springs arc to the chassis, or better 
yet, it is a "shock absorber." Without nitrogen the flame propa- 
gation would be on the basis of a detonator and the shock would 
be felt since the mechanism would not be free to absorb the 
same. 

Whenever anyone wants to know positively as to the value of 
nitrogen in the mixture, they can readily have the negative 
answer by trying nitre-glycerine instead. Concentrated fuel is 
another name for a detonator, and it positively is not what is 
wanted in automobile work. The piston must either recede ere 
the pressure builds up or the cylinder walls will protest. The 
piston does recede, with the mixtures diluted with nitrogen, fast 
enough to so influence the wave of pressure as to keep the 
™ at a safe maximum. 

Mixtures of Atmospheric Air and Hydrocarbons. 

The present mixtures of atmospheric air and hydrocarbons 
then has many advantages, among which safety is capitalized. 
The oxygen abstracted from the air is free to all and the nitro- 
gen (shock absorber) is equally inexpensive. 

When carbureters are properly adjusted and the fuel is nicely 
balanced the relation between the point of self-ignition and max- 
imum pressure is about all that cast iron cylinders can be ex- 
pected to stand. It is the nitrogen that makes it possible even 
as it is. If, on the other hand, the results are not all that cast 
iron can stand, it is the carbureter that is crying for attention 



and not a case of "too much Johnson" (nitrogen) as some are 
wont to claim. 

Comparing gasoline with alcohol it has been pointed out that 
the nitrogen is in less presence, and the alcoholic mixtures are 
claimed to be superior because of this fact. Let us scan the 
scenery a bit, and see what the purturbances really are. It is 
the fuel that must be paid for by "coin of the realm," hence any 
comparison must be made on a basis of the fuel. It will be all 
right, for the present, to disregard the pound price, on the ground 
that alcohol has no market; nor will it have, until the relative 
values are equalized. Taking one pound of alcohol and the 
same amount of gasoline, it is to find that the fuel value for each 
may be measured in pounds of CO» and H>0 in the products of 
combustion, under equal conditions of service. These values may 
be set down as follows: 
One pound of fuel and minimum necessary air. 
Alcohol. Gasoline. 
CO. =1.9 CO. =3 

H.O =1.2 H>0 =1.5 

Total = 3.i Total = 4.S 

^- = .688 
4-5 

In other words, the products of fuel combustion will be 68 per 
cent of what will obtain with gasoline, for alcohol, per pound of 
liquid fuel used. 

Gasoline . Is More Effective than Alcohol. 
The volume of products considering gasoline will be more, 
and more nitrogen will be present in consequence, since the 
weight of liquid fuel is the same for both fuels considered. But, 
if there is more nitrogen with gasoline there is also more energy 
in the fuel to spend upon the nitrogen, and the result is not the 
disadvantage cue might be led to understand. In gasoline, the 
ratio of potential products to inert products is as follows: 



and 



15-3 

• 4-5 



— .•'•4 



wr.iie with alcohol ihr. ratio, on the same basis, is 



=2.9 

3-1 • 

In other words, there is 3.4 times as much inert gas in the 
gasoline as there is potential products, while in alcohol the 
value shrinks to 2.9. As a result of this expose, it is to predict 
t'lat the rate of flame propagation will be faster, somewhat, for 
; K- iiol than for gasoline. On the other hand, it does not neces- 
sai ■ follow that an advantage will be directly due to this fact, 
sine: it is true that efficiency is dependent, not only upon the 
heat energy in the fuel, but the ability of the mechanism to 
utilize that energy efficiently. There is much energy in a cyclone, 
but windmills do not seem to cope with it, efficiently. The same 
idea dominates the motor and the fuel. 

Incomplete Scavanging Has the Same Effect as Nitrogen. 

There is such a thing as going too far in the direction of re- 
tarding the rate of flame propagation, and spent products of 
combustion are likely to be the cause. On the other hand, if a 
motor is not well scavanged, this fact does not constitute a good 
reason for claiming that nitrogen is as a detriment. Certainly 
a motor must be well scavanged if it is to do good work, and 
the more completely the process is, the more will be the nitrogen 
requirement In the advance of the industry it may be that con- 
centrated fuel will be available. This will be when materials of 
construction will allow of higher pressures, and when the cost 
of such fuel will be low enough to compete with gasoline. The 
turbine, and oxygen from some cheap source of supply, to mix 
with the fuel, will be something to take notice of. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



SOME LOSSES IN TRANSMISSION DISCUSSED. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE*: 

[1,6(4.] — In connection with an electrical vehical I am overhaul- 
ing, I want to reduce the electrical losses as much as possible, and 
would be glad to have you favor me with a formula, such as would 
serve to fix upon the right sizes of wires for the work. The normal 
rate of discharge Is 20 amperes of current at 80 volts, E. M. F. 

New York City. HYSTERESIS. 

There are two considerations, i.e., (a) the wire must be big 
enough to abort undue heating, no matter what the "drop" in 
volts may be; (b) after determining the "drop" in volts by the 
formula here given, find out if the wire (conductors) will over- 
heat; if so, reduce the "drop" in volts still further by making 
the size of wire of that area in circular mills, which will con- 
duct the current in amperes without overheating. Formula: 



F = 



F 21.21 



A = 



m'V 



F 21.21 



~A~Y 



'fV 



;area of conductor in circular mills 
(copper) ; 

: the distance in feet (one way) from 
this source of supply to the delivery, 
counting the resistance of both the + 
and — leads ; 

: current in amperes; 



V- 



FA 21.21 



= a constant for copper ; 



= the "drop" in volts. 



A circular mill is equal to the square of a mill; one mill is 
equal to 1/1000 inch. Hence, the diameter in mills squared 
equals the area in circular mills. The heat question is a matter 
involving some uncertainty in view of the fact that the "emis- 
ivity" is dependent upon numerous considerations as, the diam- 
eter over the insulation; the degree of exposure to air currents; 
the color of the surface of the wire, and the insulation, etc. In 
general it is to say the energy in watts dissipated will be as 
follows : 

W = — X degrees F X s = energy in watts dissipated ; 

223 

whence : 



: the current in amperes ; 



and; 



R = 10 3 * - - ; the resistance in ohms, of the wire, 
m per foot of length. 

The allowable increase in temperature in degrees Fahren- 
heit may be fixed as 60 deg. Fahrenheit, and the emissivity may 
be taken (in work of this sort) as equal to that which satisfies 
the formula for "W." The surface in square inches can be 
taken as the surface over the insulation. In the formulae, s = 
surface in square inches and L = length of wire taken, = 1 
foot, = 12 inches, to find the surface in square inches, to use 
in the formula. In wiring a car it is well worth while to reduce 
the losses as much as possible. 



FIAT "CYCLONE" AND CHADWICK BRIARCLIFF. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,665.] — Was the Chadwlck entry In the Vanderbilt Cup race a 
stock car? Was the Chadwlck recently tried out at Bristol a stock 
car? What Is the size and type of engine used In the Flat Cyclone? 

St. Paul, Minn. L. O. O. 

The Chadwick cars were regarded as stock models. The 
Fiat Cyclone is 140x130 millimeters, bore and stroke respec- 
tively, valves on the top of the cylinders. 



FACILITIES FOR A RESERVE GASOLINE SUPPLY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,666.]— I may be "an absent minded beggar," but the fact re- 
mains that I have, on more than one occasion, found myself with- 
out gasoline, at a distance from any possible source of replenishing 
the same. I dislike auxiliary tanks. How can I fix up a good 
scheme? P. A. B. 

New York City. 

One way that might commend itself to you is here illustrated. 
The shell is of "20-ounce cornice copper." The heads, of 16- 
ounce, same material. The baffle plate is in the middle (of the 
same material as the heads), with holes to let the gasoline 
through above the horizontal center line. 

This tank will hold in reserve one-quarter of the total capac- 
ity, which will be rendered at once available by opening the re- 
serve cock. The service cock can be left open while the reserve 
is being used or it may be closed. In filling the tank, the filler 
is on the reserve side, so that the overflow goes to the service 
account 



Vent in "Gravity Feed' 



Filler 




^Solder all 
around 



o 

\ 



—Bottom Line 
of Holes in. 

Baffle Plate 
Fixing Reserve 
Level. 



Reserve J 
Cock 




\-Servtce 
Cock 



Divided Gasoline Tank, Showing Reserve Supply. 

If the gasoline is fed with pressure it must be observed that 
the pressure pipe is attached to the reserve side in order that the 
flame (if there is any) will be quenched in liquid fuel when the 
reserve fuel is all there is in the tank. It is assumed that the 
"pressure" will be led from the exhaust. 

The "cocks" do not have to be in the "well" castings; they 
can be in the "make-up." The tank can be round, oval or any 
desired shape, suiting the space available in the car. 



SOME TOURING CAR TIMING TROUBLE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,667.] — I have a 1908 Reo touring car. Model A, and would like 
some information on timing the spark. My car has double-opposed 
engines, and the Instructions say that the spark should fire on each 
cylinder at the same position on the flywheel. Now, I cannot get 
It to do this. The explosion will take place at the right place on 
one cylinder and on the other four Inches late. Now, If you can 
give me the remedy, I will be greatly obliged. 

I wish to ask you the cause of my exhaust pipes heating as they 
do. On coming home at night after a 14-mile run my exhaust and 
muffler will be red hot. H. B. ROBSON. 

Anna, Miss. 

The information afforded you in relation to the accuracy of 
timing, is beyond criticism. If you cannot locate the reason 
why the timing relation between the two cylinders resists your 
efforts, there is nothing for you to do but to call in the services 
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of someone who will locate the lost motion, or, difference in ad- 
justment that is at the bottom of the undesirable result. 

Exhaust pipes heat up because they are too small, unless it is 
that you are running on a retarded spark, or, using too much 
gasoline. 

SOME VALVE SPRING TROUBLES DISCUSSED. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,668.]— I have had occasion to note that In some cars the valve 
springs seem to last as long as the car, while In other makes It 
Is not uncommon to have to replace the springs at frequent Inter- 
vals. Is It due to the quality ot the steel, overwork, or what? 

New York City. R- C. O. 

Trouble could issue as a result of overwork, or, the quality 
of the springs might be at the bottom of some cases of failure. 
As a rule, it is to another circumstance that the "lazy" action 
will be traced. 




Fig. 1 — Showing how the 
spring's temper Is drawn by 
the heat. 



Fig. 2— Showing the spring 
protected from excess heat. 



Fig. I shows a case in which this trouble would be eminent 
in view of the fact that the spring comes into intimate contact 
with the wall, on the other side of which the products of com- 
bustion are not separated by a water jacket. 

Fig. 2 shows a better construction, in which the springs do 
not contact with "gas hot walls," it being the case that the 
water jacket intervenes. This is an example from one of the 
finest products with a high reputation for reliability, and the 
valve springs do not "wilt" if this idea is executed. 



TEMPERATURE OF EBULITION OF LIQUID FUEL. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,660.] Will you please Insert this in "Letters Interesting ana 

Instructive." I would like to know if any one has ever tried to 
generate gasoline into gas, for use in gasoline engines! It this 
can be done, would it not be better than the liquid in several ways? 
Perhaps you will say gasoline cannot be generated Into gas without 
heating, which would be too dangerous and complicated and out 
of the question for use on an automobile. But I think it can. I 
have a device, which I have been testing for some time on a gas- 
oline stove and it works fine. No liquid gets to the burner, nothing 
but the pure gas, very simple and perfectly safe, taking less than 
half the gasoline used for the ordinary stove for the same Ore. 
Will soon test It on gasoline engines. 

Would be pleased to hear from any one who has ever tried gas 
of any kind for engines and with what success. Will be glad to 
correspond with any one who is interested In this business. 

Austin, Minn. F. E. KENDALL. 

It is not uncommon to evolve gas (an explosive mixture) 
through the intermingling of gasoline with atmospheric air. 
The gasoline (hexane) when mixed with iS-3 pounds of atmos- 
pheric air, will become a homogenious gas at a constant tem- 
perature, and the 16.3 pounds of products of combustion will 
include 3 pounds of carbonic acid, 1 1-2 pounds of water and 
1 1.8 pounds of nitrogen. In this combination you have the most 
complete combustion possible of attainment by any method 
whatsoever, and it takes into account the vaporization of the 
gasoline. You cannot accomplish more by any process, and the 
builders of gasoline automobiles are striving for this perfec- 
tion. 

WOULD TELEPHONE MAGNETO SERVE? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: . 

[1,661.]— Would you please tell me in your "Letters Interesting 
and Instructive" if an alternating current magneto, such >i»» 
used with the old-fashioned telephone bell, could be made to give, 
through an induction coll. sufficient spark for automobile use. 
Also, why is an alternating current magneto used with a vibrator 
coll? Why can't It be used with a step-up transformer, and tnus 
get rid of the vibrator? " 

Brookline, Mass. 

Very likely, it depends upon the windings on the armature 
of the magneto and the strength of the magnetic field. The 
magneto might be a little weak and better results would follow 
a more pretentious magneto, especially designed for the worlt 

Transformers are used in connection with magnetos, as you 
suggest. 

TO CHANGE DEGREES FAHRENHEIT TO CELSIUS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: ,~~-a 
[1,662.]— What is the relation of Fahrenheit to Celsius degrees? 
New York City. 

(Fahrenheit degrees — 32) 5 

Celsius = — 

9 



SPEED CHANGING BY TIMING DIFFERENTLY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,659.]— From your recent articles on valve timing I do not get 
any clear idea of what possible changes I could adopt to make a 
car pull stronger on slow speed. I mean by this, of course, not 
changing the faces of the cams, simply by the meshing of the 
half-time gears. Would not a few remarks on this side of the 
subject be of Interest to many readers? I have a car that has 
more speed than I care for on these roads, and I have been con- 
sidering the purchase of a set of lower ratio final drive gears, but 
if it would be possible to set the valves to get more power at low 
speeds, it might be as well and cheaper. What Influence might the 
change have on fuel consumption? 

Let "Subscriber" (Letter No. 1, 601) look at his timing. It might 
be that one cylinder fires very much behind the others, which 
would make that cylinder very weak and jerky, but could not be 
so noticeable at higher speeds and lighter loads. KNOX. 

Thomaston, Me. 

It will not be inexpedient to try to change the gear ratio 
(effect) by so altering the timing as to make the motor go 
slower. Any change, such as this, will cause excess gasoline con- 
sumption, difficulty in starting and eccentricities in operation. 



INFLUENCE OF INFLATING GASES ON RUBBER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: ,„ ., 

[1,663.]— Upon receipt of a communication from Philip A. O « j 
of 1020 Bedford avenue, New York City, in relation to the effect 
tire Inflating gases upon the rubber of the tires, and in view 
the fact that Mr. O'Nell complained of the rapidity with wni 
the tires deflated, the matter was taken up and Investigates 
some length. The Investigation Included the opinions of nurae 
of the tire makers and the result can be stated in no better 
guage than that of one of. them: 

"Carbon dioxide Is absolutely not Injurious to rubber, and m 
respect is slightly superior to ordinary air, which, In the ab 
of direct light, oxidizes rubber very, very slowly. For «na ^ 
purposes air is entirely satisfactory, since its rate of oxlda tl °" , 
low as to be practically negligible except in the presence of a ^ 
Ught. Obviously the latter condition is not to be feared from 
inflating medium. Carbon dioxide appears to be open to the » i 
Hon that it diffuses more rapidly through rubber than alr ' * ° „ 
that reason tires inflated with carbon dioxide must be Inflated ^ 
frequently. We would not anticipate any difficulty w"* 11 "™^,, 
satisfactorily carrying either air or carbon dioxide In P ^ c 
tanks and we certainly would not expect a formation of * DJ tte 
oxide or anything else which would injure either the rubber or 
valves." THOS. X 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 
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Model XXX, the Four-Cylinder Stevens- Duryea for 1909 

BEGINNING in 1891, the Stevens-Duryea Company, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., introduced a pioneer automobile 
and from that day to this they have been building automobiles, 
advancing as their knowledge permitted, until to-day the Stev- 
ens-Duryea product is of world-wide fame. Instead of a hide- 
bound policy the Stevens-Duryea Company made such revisions 
from time to time as the exigencies of service indicated, and 
when they found that increasing the number of cylinders prom- 
ised to them, more than increasing the diameter of a less num- 
ber of cylinders, they took up the trail and blazoned the way 
that ultimately resulted in the six-cylinder motor, the flexibility 
of which is only equaled by the continuity of its overlapping 
torque. That they pursued a sane course, bounded by a certain 
conservatism, is evinced from the fact that the Stevens-Dur- 
yea product includes a six-cylinder car for the class of work 
demanding the same and a four-cylinder car in the specialized 
service for which the four is noted. 

In this description, portraying the more recent products of the 
Stevens-Duryea Company, intending to include the Model 
XXX, four-cylinder motor, and the Model Y, six-cylinder motor, 
it will be possible to advance the discussion along common lines 
to a certain extent, because of the consistent practice of the de- 
signers in this case, who seem to hold to the impression that 



the three-point suspension, for 
with each of the models, if it 
is good in any case, as it cer- 
tainly proved to be. 

Utility of the Three-Point 
Suspension. — In connection 
with both of the power plants 
here to be discussed, the 
motor, clutch, and transmis- 
sion are all within the confines 
of a common cylindrical case, 
the material of which is 
aluminum alloy, which case is 
suspended from two arms at 
the front end, and is sup- 
ported on a rocker at the rear 
end. In this fashion the con- 
tortions of the chassis, follow- 
ing the interception of road in- 
equalities, are not transmitted 
and taken up by the individual 
members of the power plant, 
for the simple reason that a 
unit suspended from three 



instance, is good in connection 



points only is incapable of par- 
ticipating in the transmission 
of moments of whatever char- 
acter, if the moments, so called, 
are the product of outside po- 
tential forces. It is the claim 
of the makers in this case that 
the principle here enunciated 
is such as to preclude a chance 
of the disalignment of bear- 
ings, or the introduction of 
bending moments into the 
crankshaft, the clutch-spindle, 
or driving shaft, or, such other 
parts as make up the "train" 
in the trasmission of the mo- 
tive power. By rendering the 
whole power plant, including 
its transmission devices as a 
single unit, they not only 
thwart outside influences but 
in the machining process 
means are afforded by which 
the alignment of the bearings 
is assured, and the mechan- 
ism in tolo is protected as against foreign substances, while oil- 
ing becomes a simple matter. In this way the life of cars will 
be prolonged the greatest possible length of time. 

Accessories Common to Both Types of Motors.— Admitting 
that there will be differences in point of linear dimensions as 
dictated by the ratings of the two types of motors, it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that in a broad sense this description will lose no 
force if it continues along lines common to both. Considering 
the ignition, for instance, it is to note that two independent sys- 
tems of ignition are employed, comprising the Bosch high-tension 
magneto and a multiple coil. The gasoline system in connection 
with both models consists essentially of a new type of single-jet, 
float-feed carbureter in combination with a well placed piping 
system, and an adequate gasoline tank. The control takes into 
account both spark and throttle with levers and sectors on the 
steering wheels, so arranged, however, that the control levers do 
not rotate with the steering wheels. An auxiliary foot accelera- 
tor connects with the throttle in each case. Likewise the cooling 
system is by means of a cellular radiator, centrifugal pump, and 
belt-driven fan, in which the belt is wide and driven from the 
flywheel. The intake and exhaust manifolds, the piping and in- 
cidentals are equally worked out for the respective models, and 
the oiling, which is probably one of the most important acces- 
sories, is by means of a force-feed oiler located under the hood 




Model Y, the Exponent of the Six-Cylinder Slovene- Duryea Idea. 
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and connected to lubricate the engine in each case. The steering 
gear, cardan shaft, and differentials are packed in grease, while 
the transmission gears run in oil, and the transmission bearing! 
receive their supply from the splash. 

Features of Clutch and Transmission.— ]*he differences be 
tween the clutch and transmission in |he two models here undei 
discussion are of size and not of material or the principals in- 
volved. The clutches used are a "patented" multiple disc type, 
consisting of two sets of steel discs, one set being faced with 
asbestos; no oil is used. The transmission gear in each case 
provides three speeds and reverse, and an automatic position 
finder for the shifter. The drive is through bevel gears and di- 
rect on the high. From the bevel drive, the transmission passes 
through floating type rear axles, actuating wheels of the artillery 
type, the hubs of which are drop-forgings of an appropriate 
grade of steel. The woodwork in the wheels is of a high order, 
. the design of which is such as to lend strength. 

Chassis, Springs, Brakes and Detail.— In both models, the 
chassis frame is of chrome nickel steel, of correct design, and 
channel section. The latterals are suitably spaced, properly 
secured, and the fittings are of fine grades of material and se- 
curely fastened in such a way as to distribute the stresses. In 
both cases the chassis frames are suspended on semi-elliptical 
springs, excepting that for the Model Y there is a third semi- 
elliptical cross-member. In the Model XXX the front springs 
are 36 inches long, and the rear springs are 56 inches long. 
While in the Model Y the front springs are 36 inches long and 
the rear semi-elliptical springs are 48 inches long with a cross- 
spring 36 1-2 inches long. The spring shackles and other details 
of the spring suspension are of a high order of merit. Coming 
down to the brakes, it is to say there are two sets on the rear 
hubs, considering both types of cars. The external sets are con- 
tracting brakes, asbestos to metal, operated by foot levers. The 
internal sets are expanding brakes, metal to metal, operated by an 
emergency lever. In each case the brakes are extra wide of face 
and liberal for the work to be done. 

Model XXX Power Plant.— The motor is with four cylinders, 
43-4 by 41-2 inches, bore and stroke, respectively; they are cast 
in pairs with water jackets integral. Inlet and exhaust valves 
are located on the same side of the cylinders and are operated by 
one camshaft. The mounting is such that a clearance of n 3-4 
inches obtains for the flywheel, and the power of the motor is 
such that the speed of the car ranges between 50 and 55 miles 
per hour, depending upon the number of passengers in the car 
it being the case that the Model XXX is equipped with a three- 
passenger body, and the lower speed mentioned will obtain if 
three passengers, are seated. With a view to the utilization of 
the power available in such a way as to engender nice conditions 
of road performance, the wheelbase is 109 inches, with 56 inches 
tread, and the tires are 36 by 3 1-2 inches front and 36 by 4 
inches rear. The center of gravity was given its due measure 
of attention, and considering a safe ground clearance as dictated 
by American roads, the machinery is set as low down as pos- 
sible. 

Model Y Power Plant.— The six-cylinder motor, 4 3-4 by 
41-2 inches, bore and stroke, respectively, with water-cooled 
cylinders cast m pairs, jackets integral, in which the exhaust 
valves are located on the same side, operated by single camshafts 
furnishes the power. If the unit power plant is desirable in gen- 
eral, it is particularly valuable in connection with this power 
plant, in which as a matter of necessity the overall length is 
something to take into account. In this plant the clearance under 
the flywheel is 12 inches, and 16 inches under the crank case 
The least clearance is under the rear axle, which is 10 1-4 inches' 
while the clearance under the front axle is 12 inches. To con- 
sider the power plant without taking into account the relation it 
bears to the car as a whole would be to ignore not only im- 
portant, but the essential of relations. In this case the wheelbase 
is 142 inches, the tread 56 inches, with 36 by 4-inch tires in front 
and 36 by 5-mch tires for the driving wheels. For a seven-passen- 
ger car, considering the power of the motor, and all the other con- 



ditions found in this product, the relation of the power to the 
chassis can be' regarded in a very favorable light. 

Commercial Considerations in Relation to Both Models.— 
In the Model XXX car, the equipment consists of lamps and a 
gas generator. The price is $2,850. In the Model Y car the 
equipment consists of full lamps and gas tank, while the price is 
$4,000. From the point of view of purchaser of automobiles in 
considering the price, it will not be out of place to take into ac- 
'tount the presence of annular ball bearings throughout, excepting 
jn the engines in each case, the absolutely standard body con- 
struction, the perfect carriage finish, rich upholstery, commodious 
space, and the period of years through which this product has 
evoluted. 

Finally, in relation to the respective models, it is to say the 
Model XXX car has a standard finish comprising English pur- 
ple, lake body and frame, with primrose yellow for the running 
gear, but any special color will be provided at an additional cost 
of $50. The weight of this car complete is 2400 pounds. For 
the Model Y the body is in English purple lake, the chassis in 
carmine, stripped, but it will be optional with the purchaser to 
select brewster green for the body and chassis, or any special 
color at the extra cost of $50. This car weighs 3400 pounds. 



A NEW MAGNETO BALL BEARING. 

Thoroughly tested by a season's practical use, the Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, as well the German 
DWF at Berlin, and the French DWF at Paris, are now offering 
for general use a new magneto bearing, which follows in the 
main the general annular type of which this company was the 
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Cross-section New Hess- Bright Magneto Bearing. 

originator. The inner race is grooved in the usual way, but the 
outer race is grooved at one side only. The balls are held in a 
special short steel retainer. A dismembered group of the three 
elements, inner race, ball retainer with balls, and the outer race, 
is clearly shown in the illustration, as is a cross section of the 




Group Showing Inner and Outer Races, Retainer and Balls. 

bearing. At the present time three sizes are being regularly 
furnished, of the following dimensions: 

Bore. Diameter. Width. 

MM. Inches. MM. Inches. MM. Inches. 

7882 10 .39S70 28 1.10286 8 .31496 

7802 15 .59065 35 1.37796 8 .81496 

7778 17 .66929 44 1.73228 11 -« 3(l7 

Other sizes are furnished on special demand, and will be added 
to the stock sizes as the demand indicates the advisability of 
carrying them. 

City of Mexico, Mex.— The Mexico City Cab and OmnibM 
Company has in operation on the streets of this city live 
automobile omnibuses and has placed orders for ten more. 
The 'buses are built on 35-horsepower Panhard chassis and 
are 25 feet long; they seat 30 passengers. 
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F. A. Babcock In the New Babcock Electric Roadster. 



BUFFALO, Nov. 30.— "If you are going to try to imitate the 
lines of the gasoline car, why not go the whole thing and 
make a complete job of it while you are about it?" said F. A. 
Babcock, of the Babcock Electric Carriage Company, when 
speaking of the new model electric roadster which his company 
will feature for the coming season. And the result, as shown 
by the car itself, which is depicted in the accompanying photo- 
graph, indicates that the builder has had the courage of his 
convictions in this respect and has left nothing undone to perfect 
the deception. This likewise holds true where other essentials 
are concerned as well, for considering the legitimate field oi 
the electric to be town work, the designer has installed the 
control on the left-hand side, despite the prevailing fashion, 
though the adoption of this feature by some of the taxicab 
builders strongly indicates that the necessities of the case will 
shortly rule supreme where this essential is concerned. 

Starting with the armored wood frame, that has always been 
a characteristic feature of Babcock construction, it is easy to 
trace the same trend of design that has become familiar on these 
vehicles during the past several seasons, and which has doubt- 
less been responsible for their continued success. The "power- 
plant" consists of 42 cells of the special Babcock battery, equally 
divided between the space under the hood and that under the 
rear deck, and a single motor rigidly attached to special sup- 
ports directly under the footboard, or exactly in the center of 
the car, thus making for an ideal distribution of the weight. 
This motor is also a special Babcock design and is built to the 
specifications of the company by one of the large makers of 
electrical apparatus. By 
means of a Morse si- 
lent type of chain, it 
drives to a countershaft, 
from which the final drive 
to the rear wheels is taken 
through the usual stand- 
ard type of double chain 
drive. Both front and 
rear axles are of tubular 
construction, thus giving 
lightness with strength, 
the wheelbase being 92 
inches and the tread 
slightly narrower than the 
standard, or 52 inches. 
Flat semi-elliptic springs 
are used for suspension 
all round, thus carrying 
out prevailing gasoline car 
practice in this respect. 




The New Babcock Electric Town Car or Taxicab. 



The tire equipment consists of 32 by 3 1-2-inch pneumatics on 
all four wheels, a special electric type of tire being employed. 

One of the chief features of interest about the Babcock road- 
ster, although it is an item of construction that applies to all 
the Babcock cars, is the special pedal control. The usual con- 
troller, giving five forward speeds and two reverse, is located 
beneath the foot board where it is readily accessible for in- 
spection, and is operated by means of the small side lever or- 
dinarily employed for this purpose. But in addition to this, 
there is a pedal by means of which the speed of the car may 
be controlled at will without disturbing the side lever, this 
making for a close approach to the method of clutch control 
usual on the gas car, in addition to simulating the appearance 
of the latter, in the case of the Babcock gentleman's roadster. 

This pedal operates a graduated switch acting through a re- 
sistance and permits of the use of several steps in the supply 
of current to the motor, as limited by the position of the side 
lever. If the latter happens to be set for full speed ahead, the 
pace of the car may then be controlled from a stop to full 
speed, merely by using the pedal; if set at the third speed for- 
ward, then the pedal switch handles the amount of current that 
this position of the lever provides from the batteries, acting in 
the same manner with regard to any one of the lever positions, 
whether for forward or reverse speeds, a feature that is of great 
help in handling the car in heavy traffic, as the control may be 
by the two pedals alone, the foot switch and the brake, leaving 
the hands entirely free for the wheel. 
The Babcock gentleman's roadster is geared for a maxi- 
mum speed of 32 miles 
an hour, and under fa- 
vorable conditions is good 
for 100 miles on a sin- 
gle charge of the battery, 
at an average speed of 
17 to 18 miles an hour. 
Unlike its compeers in the 
gasoline field, its rumble 
will face aft, a special 
footboard being provided 
for the comfort of the 
occupant of that seat, 
whose view will accord- 
ingly not be confined to a 
vista of the rear of the 
top. Another new model 
that will be featured by 
the Babcock company for 
the coming season is a 
town car, which will also 
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be available for taxicab service, and in view of the experience 
that some companies have been undergoing in the shape of an 
excessive percentage of .equipment constantly in the shop due to 
mechanical troubles, interest in electrics is again awakening. 

The Babcock town car is also equipped with a 42-cell battery 
of 15 plates each, the weight being distributed in a similar man- 
ner, though where its control is concerned a departure has been 
made by substituting a second wheel just beneath the steering 
wheel for the side lever control, so that with the special pedal 
switch already described, the driver is never under the necessity 
of removing his hands from the steering wheel. The tire 
equipment in this case consists of 32 by 41-2-inch pneumatics 
all round. A feature that is employed on all Babcock cars is the 
safety switch which prevents tampering with the car when left 
standing at the curb. This consists of a Yale lock operated in 
the usual manner, but so connected up that unless the switch has 
been unlocked prior to inserting the starting plug, the use of the 
latter causes the usual warning bell to start ringing, which con- 
tinues as long as the plug is left in with the lock in this condition. 



The past season has proved an unusually profitable one for the 
Babcock factory and the Buffalo plant, which probably comes 
nearer to turning out a complete electric vehicle under its own 
roof than any other in the country, has been working to its full 
capacity for some time past with the prospect that, this will be 
the case throughout the coming season. The demand from the 
Far West has been particularly encouraging and Salesmanager 
Pearly of the Babcock forces, who is now in Southern California, 
will devote his entire energies during the next two or three 
months to looking after the details of the business on the Pacific 
Coast. In that time, he will have an opportunity to make a 
thorough canvass of the field where the outlet for electric 
vehicles is concerned, and before returning East, he will organize 
the Babcock selling forces in that territory in accordance with 
the result of his investigations. Following this, agencies' in 
other centers, such as Chicago, where quite a number of Babcock 
cars have been sold during the past season, Will come in for 
attention, Mr. Pearly believing that 1909 is going (o prove a 
banner year for the electric as well as for other classes of cars. 



SOME RECENT RECORD-BREAKING AT BROOKLANDS 



LONDON, Nov. 10.— Although the Brooklands season has 
come to an end as far as the public meetings are concerned, 
attempts at record are still the order of the day. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all was the performance of the little six- 
horsepower Sizaire-Naudin voiturette— the particular car which 
won the Coupe des Voiturettes last September. 

In spite of the wind and rain of Wednesday, November 4, 
M. Naudin, accompanied by M. Sizaire, decided to make the 
attempt. From a flying start the first half mile was covered at 
a rate of 66 1-2 miles an hour, and, keeping up its speed with 
great regularity, the curious looking blue car passed the 50-mile 
mark in 45 minutes 54 seconds— an average of 65 1-2 miles an 
hour. In the hour 65 1-2 miles were covered, and finally the 
full hundred miles were completed in 1 hour 31 minutes 54 
seconds, equal to 65 1-4 miles per hour. The bore of the single 
cylinder was officially measured up to be 3.93 inches, while the 
length of stroke is said to be 8.8 inches, or possibly even more. 

A new name has been added to the record list by the 
performance of one of the Grand Prix Brasiers, driven by 
Bablot. This car just comes within the 60-horsepower classifica- 



tion and, as was anticipated, it made short work of the existing 
figures, which represented a speed average of just over 85 
miles an hour. The flying half-mile was covered by the Brasier 
at 108 1-2 miles per hour, and the ten laps, which, taken from 
a standing start, constitute the second standard distance, showed 
an average of 101 3-4 miles for the 27 miles. 

A second monster which helped to make this a day of note 
was the Napier Sampson — memorable from its contest with 
Nazarro's red Mephistophelcs. Driven by Newton, the car 
raised the 90-horsepower half-mile record to an average of 
1 14 3-4 miles per hour — somewhere near the limit of Brooklands' 
speed possibilities. The ten laps were soon reeled off at 102 1-4 
miles per hour, but while this is a record, it is somewhat disap- 
pointing when compared with the Brasier speed. 

Motorcyclists have" not shown much interest in the track 
hitherto, but a fortnight ago C. Collier established a new world's 
record. Riding a seven-horsepower twin-cylinder Matchless ma- 
chine of his own make, Collier covered 70 1-8 miles in the hour, 
easily passing the previous record of 63 miles set up by Guippone 
at Paris as far back as 1905. 



THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR 



AMERICAN. 

Shows and Meetings. 

Dec. 31-Jan.7..— New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An- 
nual Automobile Show, conducted by the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association, with Ex- 
hibits by the Importers' Automobile Salon, Inc., 
Alfred Reeves, General Manager, 29 West 42d St 

Jan - 5 —New York City, Fourth Annual Meeting Society of 

Automobile Engineers. (Will adjourn until Jan- 
uary 19 after opening session.) 

Jan - 16-23 — New Y °"-l< City, Madison Square Garden, Ninth 

Annual National Show of the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers. M. U. Downs 
Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York City 

Jan - 25 - 30 -Detroit, Light Guard Armory. Seventh Annual 
Automobile Show. Tri-State Automobile Dealers' 
Association. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 3..— Philadelphia. Second Regiment Armory Eighth 
Annual Show, Philadelphia Automobile Trade As- 
sociation. 

Feb - 6 " 13 —Chicago Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 

Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. S. A. 
Miles, Manager, 7 East 42d St., New York. 

Feb. 15-20 —St. Louis. Mo., Annual Show. St. Louis Dealers 

and Manufacturing Association. 



Feb. 16-20 —Detroit, Wayne Pavilion. Annual Show, Detroit 

Automobile Dealers' Association. 

Feb. 15-20 —Cleveland. First Regiment Armory, Annual Show. 

Cleveland Automobile Dealers' Company. 

Mar. 6-13 —Boston, Mechanics' Building, Seventh Annual 

Automobile Show, Boston Automobile Dealers' 
Association. Chester I. Campbell, Manager, 5 
Park Square. 

Mar. 27-Apr. 3..— Pittsburg, Duquesne Garden. Automobile Show. 

Pittsburg Automobile Dealers' Association. 

Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 
Dec. 8 —Worcester. Mass.. 200-Mile Endurance Run of the 

Worcester Automobile Club. 
Jan. 1-2 —Philadelphia, Two-day New Tear's Run of the 

Quaker City Motor Club. 

FOREIGN. 

Shows. 

Nov. 28- Dec. 13. — Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'Automoblle. 

Grand Palais. Automobile Club of France (Pleas- 
ure Vehicles, etc.). 

Dec. 20-28 —London, Stanley Show, Agricultural Hall. , 

Dec. 22-29 —Paris, Eleventh Annual Salon de I'Automoblle. 

(Commercial Vehicles, etc.) 
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RAPID INCREASE OF AEROPLANES IN FRANCE 



PARIS, Nov. 30.— It is not generally realized, even in France, 
to what an extent the aeroplane movement has already 
grown. On a moderate estimate there are under construction 
in Paris and its immediate neighborhood not less than 350 
aeroplanes. The public hears little of them, for in most cases 
they are experimental machines, that the designer prefers to try 
out in peace before bringing before the attention of the world. 
There are fifty orders in hand for the Wright aeroplane, which 
will be in the hands of well-known sportsmen next season ; in 
addition to this, such shops as those of Voisin, Antoinette, 
Astra, etc., are busy on machines for French sportsmen. Many 
men, as, for instance, Louis Bleriot and Melvyn Vaniman, the 
engineer of the VVellman balloon expedition build quietly in 
their own shops, and it is not until the machine is brought out 
for flights that the public wakes up to the fact that something 
has been doing. 

It is not surprising that there is so much activity when there 
is in Europe alone a sum of about $250,000 awaiting to be won 
for aeroplane performances. Experienced men, however, are 
lacking, for most of those building or buying machines are new 
to the game, and when they get their apparatus are unable to 
fly with it. To overcome this, one of the largest firms of 
aeroplane constructors is about to open a practical aeroplane 
school, in which they will be more concerned about teaching the 
practical handling of an aeroplane than the theories regarding 
its operation. Leon Delagrange, too, has turned teacher, and 
is prepared to show anyone how to fly on an aeroplane for the 
sum of $200. At the Auvours camp Wright is now completing 
the education of his three pupils, one of whom has already 
flown alone, and these three men, as soon as competent, will be 
used to teach the art to others. 

Preparations to Build a Number of Wright Aeroplanes. 

It is declared that next year the Chanticrs Navales de France 
will undertake the building of Wright aeroplanes in large series 
for the French committee. Already an order has been given a 
French firm for a large series of motors on similar models to 
the one used by Wilbur Wright. The first order given was for 
an exact duplicate of the Wright engine. The constructors ob- 
jected that the motor was defective in several respects and 
asked to be allowed to make detail modifications. Wilbur 
Wright refused to listen to them, and the exact duplicate order 
was maintained. While working according to instructions, how- 
ever, the firm built an improved engine, on the same general 
lines, but remedying the many small mistakes in the one used 
in America and Europe. On a test being made the improved 
motor was found to give so much more power that Wright was 
immediately convinced that he was mistaken, and accepted the 
changes. It is declared that the engine used for the most suc- 
cessful flights in Fracne barely develops 25 horsepower, which is 
a remarkable tribute to the efficiency of the aeroplane, for there 
are scores of machines with four times this power which fail 
to leave the ground. 

Specially Designed Aeroplane to Cross English Channel. 

One of the first machines specially built to cross the Channel 
from France to England is now Hearing completion in the Voisin 
Freres shops. It is a monoplane ordered by Prince Bolatoff, a 
young Russian sportsman, who will equip it with a special light 
weight Panhard engine of 100 horsepower. It is practically cer- 
tain that an attempt will be made during the early months of 
1009 to cover the twenty miles separating France from England, 
for apart from the various sportsmen who are desirous of ac- 
complishing the task there are half a dozen firms of builders 
who would give much to have this powerful means of publicity. 
It is recognized that the sensational flight is not difficult on con- 
dition that an engine can be obtained which can be relied upon 
to run the necessary length of time without a falter. Up to the 



present it is the engine that is giving the greatest amount of 
trouble, few light weight engines being capable of running long 
without developing weaknesses dangerous to the aviator. 

Practical Men's Opinions on the Types of the Future. 

Generally European aeronauts are of the opinion that the 
flying machine will develop on sporting lines, in the same way 
as was done by the automobile, but that, owing to the more 
fascinating nature of aerial navigation, it will have a greater 
success than the automobile, and less importance from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 

Wilbur Wright is not of this opinion, and in a recent conversa- 
tion with The Automobile correspondent declared: 

"The flying machine is a military proposition. It will naturally 
attract a certain amount of attention as a sport, but its greatest 
future is for use with armies. I believe that owing to the 
intensely fascinating nature of flying a number of sportsmen will 
become interested in the flying machine, but their number will 
not be so great as to have any serious influence on the automo- 
bile. I have always been of the opinion that the future of the 
flying machine was in army work, where it will largely take the 
place of cavalry, and where it will be an instrument with which 
the enemy can be constantly harassed. In the immediate future 
hundreds of these machines will be attached to every regiment. 
As a commercial proposition there is little future for the aero- 
plane, for it can never compete with railroads and steamships. 

"There is naturally a certain amount of danger with a flying 
machine, but it need not be any greater than on an automobile, 
and in my opinion it is more risky to be on the Paris streets 
than aloft. With my machine there is no danger from a pas- 
senger moving; as a matter of fact, I could sit on the tip of 
the wing and still balance the machine. 

"Though of course it is useless to carry unnecessary weight, 
there is nothing to be gained by the search for extra light motors. 
Even if the gasoline engine had not come to the fore when we 
made our early experiments, it would have been possible to fly 
with a steam engine. To-day there are plenty of automobile 
engines that we could lift off a car, place on our aeroplane and 
fly without any change whatever. The aeroplane of the future 
will be fitted with an automobile engine with a little of the super- 
fluous weight removed." 

Asked whether he had succeeded in his experiments up to his 
expectations, Wilbur .Wright declared: 

"When we began work we believed that it would be 50 years 
before man would be able to fly ; two years later my brother and 
I had flown together. It is impossible to say what is the greatest 
difficulty, for there are a thousand problems in one, and as soon 
as you settle one difficulty you are on the heels of another." 

"During the next five years," declared Henry Farman, "pleas- 
ure flights will become exceedingly common, especially around 
all holiday resorts. There will be no attempt for a long time 
yet to fly over towns, or over mountain ranges, for journeys 
with two or three passengers and for distances up to 200 miles 
the aeroplane is the coming mode of locomotion. Trips across 
the English Channel are not likely to be undertaken just yet, for 
although greater distances than this have been covered, there is 
so much risk that the journey is not worth attempting. By 
reason of its development as a sport, the aeroplane is bound to 
have a very serious influence on the automobile. Certainly long- 
distance touring with costly, high-powered cars will fall off in 
popularity at a very early date." 

M. Levavasseur, designer of the Antoinette light-weight en- 
gine and builder of numerous successful aeroplanes, has an en- 
tirely different view of the future of the flying machine. 

"In five years there will be a new industry, which will be more 
important than the automobile industry at present. In this 
period the aeroplane will have reached its maximum of devclop- 
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ment, and large passenger carrying machines will be common. 
The future is entirely with the large aeroplane; we are making 
a mistake at present by building light and small. Large machines 
will be much more successful than small ones; an eagle can fly 
in a gale, while butterflies and all small birds are obliged to 
seek shelter. Next year we shall have an eight-passenger aero- 
plane driven by a 200-horsepower engine, capable of traveling 
over 100 miles an hour. The success of the aeroplane is assured 
as a sporting proposition, and by reason of its success will cause 
the abandonment of the automobile." 

Comte de la Vaulx, long-distance balloon champion: "It is 
along sporting lines that the aeroplane will be developed during 
the next five years. There is very little future for it from a 
military standpoint and practically none in the commercial field. 
Already the aeroplane is too fast to be of any use for military 



reconnaissance, the speed at which it travels making it impossible 
for any officer to obtain accurate information on the doings of 
the enemy. Its inability to go out in all weathers makes it im- 
possible commercially, at any rate for the present" 

Ernest Archdeacon, part donator of the Deutsch-Archdeacon 
$100,000 prize : "The two most important problems to be solve8 
by the aeroplane are some means of starting without an initial 
run over the ground, and the provision for passengers. The suc- 
cessful aeroplane of the future will be the one that unites these 
two qualities, and has in addition the minimum displacement 
for the maximum bearing capacity. At present constructors per- 
sist in copying the bird, thus producing a machine of very great 
area and only handled with ease in open spaces. It is a mistake 
to follow nature, and the future aeroplane, in my opinion, will 
be not one large bird but several small birds joined together." 



BELIEVE RACING AUTO WILL GIVE WAY TO AEROPLANE 



PARIS, Nov. 289.— There had been a short, sharp skirmish 
for the control of aerial navigation in France, with the re- 
sult that what at one time looked like a war for supremacy has 
been avoided by a satisfactory settlement As it became daily 
more and more apparent that the aeroplane will attract an 
enormous amount of attention as a sport and industry, the Auto- 
mobile Club of France decided to interest itself and get such a 
hold of the sport that it would in time control it as it now 
controls the automobile. The Aero Club of France, which has 
struggled with spherical balloons, dirigibles, and now seems 
likely to be important as the result of the arrival of the aero- 
plane, frowned upon this intrusion. The League Nationale 
Aerienne, a patriotic body which dreams of giving France the 
top notch in all matters of the air, also became jealous. 

Finally a gathering of all three parties was arranged, with 
the result that it was decided to appoint a joint commission from 
all three bodies with sole power to draw up rules governing 
aerial competitions and generally govern the sport of flying. Each 
of the three bodies is left free to do its own work, and while 
the League and the Aero Club will continue as before, the 
Automobile Club will branch out in a series of experiments, 
competitions, and demonstrations for the flying machine. 

Though an agreement has been arrived at, it is easy to see 
that there will be rivalry between the Aero and the Automobile 
clubs, for the latter realizes that as a sporting proposition the 
automobile will have to give place to the aeroplane at no distant 
date. It will be manifestly impossible to get crowds to watch 
automobiles run over roads at 70 miles an" hour when aeroplanes 
can be seen traveling through the air at 100 miles an hour. Thus 
the one who secures hold of the aeroplane industry and sport has 
a permanent and profitable position. 

All the various commissions of which the Automobile Club 
of France is composed, will in future occupy themselves with 



aeronautics. Already it is announced that the club committee 
has made arrangements for the purchase of an aerodome in the 
neighborhood of Paris, to be used as a training ground for its 
members, a place where new machines can be tried out, and for 
competitions. The touring commission has begun to get busy 
on two maps for aerial navigators, showing air line distances 
from one town to another in France. Later it is the intention 
of the committee to have fixed up over every village and town 
large distinctive signs composed of a group of letters of the 
alphabet and numbers, corresponding with similar groups marked 
on the map. The aeroplanist flying across country will read off 
the sign, turn up a list supplied with his map, and thus locate 
his position. Another idea is to arrange for electric searchlights 
at the outskirts of towns to serve towards aviators just the same 
as lighthouses now aid sailors. 

It is declared that the technical committee will undertake 
serious work in the direction of organizing competitions and 
making researches in the direction of the most suitable motors 
for aeroplane work. It is generally admitted by aeronauts that 
as soon as a thoroughly reliable aeroplane motor is produced 
the aeroplane will make immense progress. 

An indication of the serious manner in which the club is 
taking up the aeroplane question is shown by the fact that a 
very large portion of the industrial Salon, to open in Paris, 
December 24, is devoted to flying machines. 

Indications are that there will be aeroplane races near Angers 
in connection with the Automobile Grand Prix next June or 
July. The local committee has taken up the matter and is 
anxious to hold a race from Angers to Saumur and return, dis- 
tance about 60 miles. The prizes are a challenge cup, to be held 
for one year by the winning club, and a large sum in cash for 
the pilot of the successful machine. Much interest will result 
in this way and profit in the long run. 



WILBUR WRIGHT'S WINNING OF FRENCH HEIGHT PRIZE 



PARIS, Nov. 28.— Wilbur Wright's winning of the height prize 
of the Aero Club of France is likely to cost that body 
dearer than they expected. Farman made a try for the prize 
a few days ago, fulfilled all the conditions, but was not awarded 
the money on account of a technical objection. Farman pro- 
tested, and has since been awarded the prize; but in the mean- 
time Wright has flown to the necessary height and is without 
doubt entitled to the prize also. The only solution is to double 
the prize, giving one to each aviator. 

Wilbur Wright won the prize under difficult conditions, the 
regulations stipulating that he must start off under his own 
power. The American aeronaut refused to abandon his skates 
for wheels, but started from his wooden rail without the use 



of the falling weights. Before going away for the high fly he 
touched ground at two points indicated to the committee in ad- 
vance, then, without stopping his engine, went up aloft. The line 
of small balloons 82 feet above the ground, was passed with a 
margin of about thirty feet, and a few seconds later the flyf 
was at its starting point. 

A flight with Captain Girardville followed, and had been 
under way for about twenty minutes when, at a height of IS 
20 feet from the ground, the chain driving the right-hand pro- 
peller suddenly snapped. Feeling that something had golf 
wrong, Wilbur Wright put up his hand and cut out the ignitioBr 
bringing the aeroplane to earth gently after describing a circ}' 
in descending. An hour later flights were resumed. 
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An Improved Roadway on Long Island that Intersects the Picturesque Northern Coast. 



NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS ON ROADS AND AUTOS 



BOSTON. Nov. 30. — The conference of Governors, other 
officials, and prominent citizens »»* the six New England 
States on the conservation of the resources of this section of 
the country and uniform legislation, clo«ed last Tuesday after- 
noon with a session devoted to highways and automobile laws. 
At the previous meetings forestry, fruit cultivation, and fisheries 
were considered, but the highway and automobile questions at- 
tracted the largest attendance in Treniont theater. There were 
three speakers on the general topic of "Highways and Their 
Use." These were Chairman Harold Parker, of the Massa- 
chusetts Highway Commission; Highway Commissioner James 
H. McDonald of Connecticut, president of the American Road- 
makers' Association, and former Governor Nahum J. Bachelder 
of New Hampshire, master of the National Grange. 

Commissioner Parker's sub-topic was "The Construction of 
Highways" and he told of the growth of the highway system 
in this country, how it first was started to connect centers, 
then was neglected for waterways and later for railroads, and 
how it has now again come to the front. The State of Massa- 
chusetts, he said, was one of the first to consider seriously the 
question of building its roads under the authority of trained 
men. The Legislature established the Highway Commission 
which has been in existence for fifteen years. In that time it has 
built nearly 800 miles of thoroughly well devised stone or gravel 
roads. It has taken charge of the construction of several hun- 
dred miles of town highways which have been built under its 
direction and supervision, but which still remain town ways. 
In the course of his talk Mr. Parker said: 

It is my belief that the macadam road as now built, with modi- 
fications such as different road builders adopt under different 
conditions, such as the use of only No. 1 stone, with a sand binder. 



filling the road completely during the process of rolling, where 
traffic la heavy, and other small changes, will not be materially 
changed, whatever damage may be caused by the use of auto- 
mobiles on the highways. It may be, and undoubtedly will be, that 
a material wilt be found, if It has not already been found, which 
when placed upon the surface or embodied in the top course of a 
macadam road will offer a surface which will not be destroyed by 
the corroding action of automobile wheels. It may be proper to 
say here that this Commission has experimented for several years 
in the use of tar, pitch, asphalt and oil in surfacing and even 
building roads, and it is not yet prepared to say what material, if 
any of those experimented with, will become the material for a 
permanent road structure. That the automobile has Introduced a 
wholly new condition is undoubtedly true. It is also undoubtedly 
true that it has caused the revolution of the theory of the macadam 
road. 

Commissioner McDonald of Connecticut urged the importance 
of trunk line highways in New England. The only way to bring 
these about, he said, is to take the money out of the State 
treasuries. He said : 

The roads are first for the business of the State and then for 
pleasure. When the automobile came, with its persistent and an- 
nihilating ways, it caused many sleepless nights to the various 
commissioners and some of them could not help saying, "O, Lord, 
how long, how long?" But we have realized that the automobile 
is a permanent institution and we are now trying to meet its de- 
mands as best we can. The single "cider-jug and hoe-handle road- 
building brigade" should go. I would substitute for the words "Demo- 
crat" and "Republican" the good roads platform and "a business 
administration." 

Former Governor Bachelder, discussing "Automobiles and 
Their Regulation," said in part: 

It is in regard to the regulations relating to the registration and 
identification of automobiles, and their equipment with lights, 

brakes, horns, etc., that there would seem to be the greatest 




Making a Wayside Repair on One of the Straightaway Stretches of a Characteristic American Road. 
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Massachusetts Highway Commission, who urged the necessity 
. of curbing the reckless operator and putting a stop to driving 
by intoxicated persons, and Francis Hurtubis, Jr., of Boston. 



Pennsylvania Scenery That Skirts the Highway*. 

need for uniformity. The present diversity of laws on these points 
makes It possible for an automobile owner who is duly registered 
In his own State, and has complied with all the requirements of Its 
laws, to be an unconscious lawbreaker In an adjoining State be- 
cause of a misunderstanding as to the nature of the regulations 
covering certain minor details. This matter should be taken up 
promptly by the Legislatures of these States so that an agree- 
ment can be reached as to a simple code of regulations, providing 
for the public safety, but interfering as little as possible with the 
orderly and reasonable use of the automobile. 

Uniformity is also highly desirable In regard to the taxation and 
licensing of automobiles. As these vehicles are personal property, 
and presumably taxed by the district In which their owners reside, 
a tax Imposed by the State Is double taxation, and therefore op- 
posed to our principles of government. A reasonable license fee can 
properly be charged, but there would seem to be no justification for 
imposing taxes on this particular kind of property. 

In this connection I may refer to the proposition for Federal regis- 
tration of automobiles used in interstate travel, which has been 
advocated at several sessions of Congress. It Is not proposed that 
Congress should Interfere with the power of the various States to 
prescribe regulations governing the safe operation of motor 
vehicles, but merely to provide for a system under which an auto- 
mobile registered in the State of its owner's residence and also by 
the Federal Government, shall have the right to travel over the 
roads of all other States without the payment of any additional 
tax. It is urged by the advocates of this legislation that Its enact- 
ment will not only do away with the present system under which 
the citizen of one State is subject to vexatious restrictions and taxes 
by the various States through which he may wish to travel, but will 
tend to further the adoption of uniform and reasonable legislation. 

In conclusion I would sumblt that there is urgent need for a con- 
certed movement by the various automobile clubs and associations 
to bring their Influence to bear on the owners of these vehicles, 
with a view to securing a faithful compliance with the spirit of the 
laws regulating their use on the public highways. There Is no 
question but that public sentiment Is the most effective factor In 
checking dangerous driving, and If automobllists will Join in a cam- 
paign against reckless speeding, they will make it much easier to 
secure the enactment of fair and liberal legislation on this subject. 

Among those who participated in the discussion, following the 
reading of the stated papers, were Colonel W. D. Sohier of the 




WHO HAS NEW YORK STATE'S NUMBER ONE? 

In view of the fact that the registration in New York State 
is now close to the 65,000 mark and that much of it has been 
added in the past year or two, inferring that a very large per- 
centage of the total number of cars represented by this unprece- 
dented figure are still in actual use, more than the usual amount 
of interest attaches to the fate of the first thousand hangers, and 
particularly to the now historic Number 1. Who has "N. Y., 
No. 1?" Likewise, who has "N. Y., No. 13?" Seen going down 
Broadway either one of them would attract no small following 
and the speed of its carrier would probably not permit of its too 
ready escape from the curious. It would be interesting to learn 
whether the first 1,000 New York hangers are still doing duty 
in their legitimate field of activity, or whether the majority of 
them have not found honored places as wall decorations in the 
homes of their owners. If any of our subscribers happen to be 
the proud possessors of cars the registry of which was made 
sufficiently early to come within this limitation, or know of the 
existence of such cars that are still in active service with their 
original tags, we should be pleased to learn the make of the car 
and something of its record. Doubtless a very large proportion 
of that first thousand cars were of foreign manufacture, and 
nothing could tell the story of the success of the American 
manufacturer more strikingly than the changing character of the 
registration of New York State as it progressed into the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 



GOOD ROADS WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

Athens, Ga., Nov. 9. — To advance the good roads movement 
in the South, the State College of Agriculture proposes to hold 
a good roads school next January in this city. At this time a 
course of lectures and demonstrations will be given for the 
purpose of instructing those who attend in the best ways of 
accomplishing the much-needed road improvement in the South. 
Besides the men from the college, who will deliver lectures, many 
experts in road construction from all over the country will be 
here to aid in the good work. People in every section of the 
State are much interested in the movement, and from the present 
indications this first attempt will be a complete success. 



RUBBER AS A MATERIAL IN PAVEMENT. 

Asphalt, alone, as a material for pavement, has its limitations 
and the wearing qualities of rubber would seem to have value in 
this connection. This is especially so in view of the fact that a 
process— used in France— is such that the asphalt and the rub- 
ber enter into combination with each other — cold— which com- 
bination, on a concrete foundation, is proving to be far more 
durable than asphalt pavement in the absence of rubber. The 
asphaltum — reduced to powder— and the rubber, in acceptable 
form, are suitably combined and applied to the concrete, after a 
sizing coat, to the desired thickness and rammed. 



On a Southern Road Used Where They Haul Cotton. 



HOW TO PASS OVER A WATER BREAK. 

Water-breaks are still numerous in many parts of the country. 
If possible, take them straight, at a slow enough rate of speed 
that the jar is not too great. If they are taken at an angle, the 
frame will be racked and twisted, loosening things up more than 
hundreds of miles' running would do. To prove, that the twisting 
of the frame affects the car, raise any wheel so : that the tire is 
six inches off the floor. Then try and turn the motor dyer wW 1 
the starting crank. It will be found almost -impossjble, the 
twisting of the frame affecting the engine base also and flirowiiW 
pressure on bearings far in excess of what they should stand. 
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i F the W l f ° rbiddi u g S,reet obstr » cti °»s were enforced with half 
out the W WhfCh the '° CaI bumbles a » over t^e world 

really knows Th f n .. • aut0I "°bi»st in France 

t.W, it ■ . en t ° UBh r03d lmder most conditions; at other 
■mes it ,s not so safe, as, for instance, when one meets whh a 
throng of peasant folk returning from market. W fthto the 
depths of this cavern, on one happy autumn Saturday! we cam 
unawares upon a flock of sheep attended by two dog! and a 
small boy, three donkey carts and two ca.ves attached by a cord 
to the hmdermost There was a horrible mix-up, too horrib e 
for words to describe. Our radiator smelt of burnt wool tor a 

dog with a lamed paw and a badly scared crowd of donkeys, both 
of the human and animal genus. Whose fault' 

It is a question as to which is the silliest, least responsible most 
provoking thing of life which obstructs the roads 'which should 
be free to wheeled traffic-the other kind as well as that which 
rolls on pneumatics. cn 

,n?^ h 1 fl ° Ck ° f haH 3 hundred si "y hens . inning hither 
and thither over one of the most used portions of the grea 
highway across Normandy, between Paris and Trouville the 
writer caught only one. Again: Whose fault? ' 

"A Valence le Midi commence," was a phrase we had learned 
by heart out of Daudefs masterpiece, "Tartarin of Tarascon" 
Valence ,s a hundred and fifty kilometres north of Tarascon. on 
the famous road by the Rhone, known of all automobile travelers 
between the north and the south of France 

We never changed our gears once during the traject, and with 
thoughts of a real Provencal dejeuner, with the wine of the 
Rhone black olives, the "beurre de Provence" and all the rest at 
the Hotel des Empereurs, we plunged into the heart of Tartarins 
birthplace, with no more than the usual care in entering a con- 
ventional French town of its class. Before we knew it we were 
m the midst of a half a hundred cafe" tables and chairs the 
occupants fleeing in a horrible fright in all directions 

Tarascon was en fete, and the proprietor of the Cafe de 
France ,n imbecilic fashion had extended his establishment out 
over the width of the street, almost to the opposite curb No 
one was killed, but everybody got a scare-ourselves as bad a 
one as the rest. Before the dreamy Provencaux could gather 
themselves together we were off again. We did not eat dejeuner 
at Tarascon ; the better part of valor was to make wheel tracks 
south and that as speedily as possible. No one was killed but 

a i ru COre , m ', 8ht u haVe bee " th ° Ugh ' thrOU 8 n no fault of ours 
Whose fault, then, this time, if you please? 

The automobilist's mattress is not always made of roses 
Moreover, the automobilist is not a murderer by choice-not 
even of hens and chickens, who are not road users at all- at 
least, they pay no taxes for the privileges which they so gener- 
ously make use of. The rest of us do, and so long as the powers 
that be give us good roads for our money we are content- it is 
when the country bailiff puts it in his own pocket that we object. 

Francis Miltoun. 
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rules was wrong in America. Might often is a deciding 
factor these days. The big club of France may be sorry 
now that it made Savannah possible. 

However, Savannah rose to the occasion in grand 
style, and, profiting by the stock car racing of last March 
under A. A. A. auspices, it left absolutely nothing to be 
desired within its physical and road limitations in supply- 
ing a perfect course and as perfect guarding. All that 
remained for the A. C. A. was to bring on its show, and 
the talent included fourteen of the best foreign cars and 
drivers, with six American starters to complete the score 
demanded by Georgia's enterprising city. The race was 
costly both to the city and to the club, but Savannah con- 
siders that it received profitable advertising in plenty and 
the club preserved its "foreign prestige." And those 
present saw a magnificent racing spectacle. 

In furthering the selling of cars, the value of the event 
is problematical, and whatever the amount in advertising, 
it will figure mostly in the "general results" column. The 
winning importer may "cash in" his outlay and some more 
besides. The others may say that racing does not pay. 

The futility of American makers engaged in such rac- 
ing, with hurried and inadequate preparation, was never 
more glaringly demonstrated. They injure themselves, 
and the American industry as a whole loses in reputation. 
If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
If we will take the time and devote ourselves conscien- 
tiously to the task, we can hold our own and share the 
honors in racing. But let us hereafter remain beside the 
road when we have not the time to get fit. 

# # # 

SPIDER WEAVES HIS WEB TO NO PURPOSE. 

When the ordinary grades of steel to be had for auto- 
mobile construction failed to satisfy the needs of the 
occasion, the demand was for finer products, which the 
fabricators of the same promptly offered, not forgetting 
to charge a most unholy price. No sooner did they get 
used to the idea of the high price and the smell of quality 
necessary to accompany it than they were shocked at the 
lack of appreciation of automobile engineers, who 
promptly evolved a plan by means of which they were 
enabled to utilize the cheaper grades of steel, inducing 
in them at will the qualities required. 

The heat treatment of steel is not new, nor did auto- 
mobile engineers do more than bring it to the high state 
seen in this country. Furthermore, one well known ex- of perfection that now enables them to impart to the 
pert who has been at all the European contests is author- stee i t i, e y use the sev eral qualities demanded for the re- 
ity for the statement that he has never seen anything as spect ive parts. By suitable manipulation it became pos- 
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AMERICA'S FOREIGN CAR RACE. 

Judged from a spectacular point of view, and giving at 
the same time full credit for the very complete arrange- 
ments in its carrying out, the foreign car race at 
Savannah, known as the Grand Prize of America, was 
the best event of an automobile racing character ever 



good on the other side, where there may have been larger 
fields and greater financial returns, but less thorough- 
ness in management and intensity in the struggle itself. 

The event at Savannah was third in a series which 
began at Dieppe, was renewed at Bologna, and concluded 
on American soil. France lost to Germany in the first 
race, succumbed to Italy in the second, and now the 
Italians have again taken the honors in the third motor 



sible to render the steel hard or soft, ductile or dynamic, 
and, in diverse ways, exactly in accord and with the most 
precise requirements. . 

The same method of bringing the structure of the steel 
up to the especial requirements, in view of the work to 
be encountered, possesses the virtue of lending itself to 
the plan, in that the heat treatment is an after process, so 
that the steel at first can be fashioned into the required 



battle. Opinions differ as to whether the race at shape (in its soft state), and it can then be rendered fit. 

Savannah was either necessary or logical. It would not even though the requirement is for glass hard surfaces 

have taken place if the Automobile Club of France had over a highly kinetic core. Users of automobiles are 

not supported the Automobile Club of America in the benefited materially by the process, since they are afforded 

latter's contention with the American Automobile Asso- initially sound and serviceable parts at a low first cost 

ciation. There were several speed races in Europe this Better yet, the cost of replacement is very low indeed, 

year which did not observe the much mentioned Ostend The coming of the automobile was the signal for a dis- 

rules. Apparently any substitution thereof for these play of the potentiality of mind over matter. 
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Fournler, the Well-Remembered Paris-Berlin Winner, Whose Itala Finished Ju«t Outside the Prize Money. 



Among Those Present — The trade was generously repre- 
sented at Savannah, and the list included the following : George 
P. Tangeman and C. H. Tangeman, of the Hoi-Tan Company; 
Alfred Reeves, general manager of the A. M. C. M. A. ; Paul 
LaCroix, Renault Freres branch; Lee Counselman and C. H. 
Page, Chalmers-Detroit Company; R. H. Johnston, Lewis S. 
Masuay and Secretary A. R. Warner, White Company ; Benjamin 
Briscoe, F. D. Dorman, F. J. Tyler, Messrs. Monroe & Denzer, 
the Buffalo agents, Commodore McCIoud and Gabriel Cheiro, the 
Detroit agent, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company; Horace De- 
Lisser, Ajax-Grieb Tire Company; L. D. Rockwell, Standard 
Welding Company; E. V. Hartford, Hartford Suspension Com- 
pany; Ned Broadwell, Fisk Tire Company; Guy Vaughan, F. B. 
Stearns Company; E. S. Partridge and A. W. Church, Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge; H. A. Lozier, C. W. Mead, C. A. Emise, 
John G. Perrin, Lozier Motor Car Company; M. Hauvette- 
Michelin, nephew of M. Michelin, and J. C. Matlack, of the 
\merican Michelin factory, Milltown, N. J.; William Mitchell 
Lewis and James Gilson, Mitchell Motor Car Company; Alex- 
ander Dow, Dow Tire Company; J. Frank Eveland, New York 
agent of Stevens-Duryea ; W. B. Hurlburt and C. R. Teaboldt, 
Garford Motor Car Company; Egbert Lillie, Itala Import Com- 
pany; Clare M. Hamilton, Isotta Import Company; J. S. Josephs, 
Fiat Import Company; Andre De Magnin, Panhard & Levassor 
Import Company; William DuCros, Dunlop Tire Company. 

A. C. A. Steamer Party. — The City of Savannah, of the 
Savannah Line, which had been chartered by the Automobile 
Club of America, had a memorable, happy, 
and some say hilarious voyage. The ship 
sailed from New York on Saturday evening 
and reached the entrance to the harbor 
early Tuesday morning, but did not : dock 
until that afternoon, having been held up 
by fog at the mouth of the Savannah river. 
The following evening the clubmen gave a 
largely attended reception to Savannahians. 
The ship was trimmed with lanterns and 
the deck given over to dancing. A speech 
of welcome was made by Mayor Tiedeman, 
to which Winthrop E. Scarritt, a former 
president of the club, responded with ap- 
propriate eloquence. The City of Savannah 
sailed out of the river at g o'clock Saturday 
morning and docked in New York on Sun- 
day at 2:45 p.m. The ship's hold was filled 
with touring cars belonging to the members 
aboard. 

Maxwell-Briscoe Ladled Out Shrimp 
Soup. — Among the social functions of 
race week was a supper given to the news- 
paper men at the Casino, at Thunderbolt, by 
Carl W. Kelsey, manager of the Maxwell 

"mosquito fleet," in behalf of the Maxwell- Map of the Course. 




Briscoe Motor Company. Shrimp soup, fried hominy, and other 
Southern dishes were forthcoming to tickle Northern palates. 
The souvenirs were miniature steins. Frank T. Battey, president 
of the Savannah Automobile Club, was by common consent in- 
stalled as the guest of honor. He jollied and was jollied, you 
may rest assured, to beat the band. Kelsey modestly promised 
that the "mosquito fleet" would be running at the finish, and 
made good, and landed two of the little cars near enough to be 
timed before the race was closed. 

Waldon Still Enjoys Racing.— While it is a fact that the 
Packard Motor Car Company hasn't been interested in racing 
for some time, S. D. Waldon, its sales manager, seldom misses 
a big contest, and, of course, he was present at Savannah. It 
may have been forgotten by many that once upon a time the 
Packard Company had a racing craft called the Gray Wolf, de- ' 
signed by Charles Schmidt, a former comrade of Fournier. This 
craft in the early days of the Ormond-Daytona racing journeyed 
to the Florida beach, where it accomplished a mile in 46 2-5, 
which at that time was only 2-5 of a second lower than the 
world's record held by Augieres with a Mors car over twice the ' 
horsepower of the Cray Wolf. Mr. Waldon was in charge of 
that record breaking expedition. 

Winning Lancia Used Continentals. — In the light car race 
1 lie Lancia was the only car equipped with Continental tires. 
According to one story that was current before the race; Hilliard 
sent for J. R. Cothran, the Continental representative^ at' Savan- 
nah, and asked him to wire Joseph Gilbert, the American man- 
ager, asking that the arrangement for prizes 
be changed so that only One'- prize of $500 
be given and that fpr first . position. "I in- 
tend to win' the • race,, not run second or 
third," said Hilliard. ^The request to New 
York was. granted by Mr. ,] Gilbert, and the 
result was that Hilliard .received $200 more . 
from the tire company than would have been 
the case under the original offer. 

Special Trains to the Race. — Excursion 
trains were run from New York on several 
lines. Noteworthy among them was the 
"Wall Street Special," promoted by Mills & 
Moore, who, the passengers say, made good 
their promise that it should be a veritable 
"train de luxe." It left Savannah after the 
race and landed its passengers in New York 
early Friday evening. Its success was so 
pronounced that its promoters have an- 
nounced their intention of running these 
trains de luxe to all big motoring functions, 
beginning with the proposed Cuban race in 
January. 

"Van" Had a Narrow Escape,— The 
night before the light car race N. H. Van 
Sicklen, who did much to make the Savan- 
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nah races of March last a .success,, had a narrow escape at the 
hands of an amateur owner from Augusta. The latter crossed 
to the wrong side of the road at an "S" turn and there was a 
head-on collision with Van's Jackrabbit, which left the latter 
minus front wheels and with other marks of the encounter. 
Luckily no one was injured, though both cars were badly 
wrecked. The accident happened in the dusk of early evening. 

Absence of "Herb" Lytic was Noted.— There were many in- 
quiries for "Herb" Lytle, whose driving of the Apperson at the 
March meeting was well remembered. The information was 
current to the effect that the popular driver was suffering from 
typhoid fever, supposed to have been caused by a bad mess of 
oysters, eaten at a well-known New York hotel. Several others 
of the same party similarly became ill. The latest from Toledo, 
O., is that Lytle has had a relapse and is threatened with 
pneumonia, and that his condition is far from encouraging from 
the physician's point of view. He has the wishes of a host of 
friends for a speedy return to health. 

Said the Savannah Press: "To each and every one of the 
thousands of strangers who are, and will be, within out gates 
to-day and to-morrow Savannah bids a hearty Welcome to Our 
City! Some of the visitors are distinguished and many more 
are not; some are rich, but the majority could not with propriety 
be placed into that category. But the welcome to everybody, 
without reference to Bradstreet rating, is sincere and hearty. 
Savannah is mightily pleased to have all of these people visit 
her, and she will do everything in her power to make their stay 
agreeable." 

The Foreign Delegates. — Chevalier Coltelletti was the only 
real special delegate from abroad, and he represented the Auto- 
mobile Club of Italy. George E. McQuesten, a Bostonian, who is 
a member of the Royal Automobile Club, figured as the British 
delegate. Charles Raoul Duval, who is connected with the im- 
porting of a French car, was the authorized delegate of the Auto- 
mobile Club of France. Apparently, Pontus Lindstrom. the dele- 
gate from Sweden, did not appear on the scene, nor did any one 
come to represent Germany. 

Big Betting with the "Bookies."— Betting on the race was 
frankly carried on in the De Soto lobby and on the grandstand. 
Tod Sloan, the jockey, and Kid McCoy, the pugilist; Fellowes & 
Company, and other bookmakers were on hand and made books 
well up in the thousands. The Fellowes book was in combina- 
tion with another big book run at one of the prominent "Rialto" 
hotels. The Lancia was favorite for the light car race, and 
Hemery for the Grand Prize, Nazzaro and Wagner ruling as 
second choices at 4 to 1. 

From New Orleans to Savannah, — There was a notable 
display of touring cars in the parking spaces at the grandstand. 
Several hundred cars were driven over the roads. The distinc- 
tion of having driven the furthest and over the most difficult 
roads to attend the races belonged to R. D. Lambert, who drove 
in his 30-horsepower White steamer from New Orleans, a dis- 
tance of 1,150 miles. Mr. Lambert was eight days on the road, 
and almost all of the journey being through deep sand or heavy 
clay roads for which the intervening distance is noted. 



, What the Michelin Man Says.— F. W. Libby, of the 
Michelin Tire Company, is quoted as follows: "In the light car 
race four out of the first five used Michelin tires. In the Grand 
Prize the first four cars used Michelins, as did seven out of the 
nine that finished. We are pleased, but not exalted. Our tires 
do their work. People learn that there must be a reason behind 
a tire that continually carries the greatest cars and drivers to 
victory in the world's greatest contests." 

Henry Ford Still Keen on Racing.— Ever since he built the 
"059" Henry Ford has retained his interest in racing, though he 
says that it interferes sadly with the regular routine of a big 
establishment. "If we get caught up on orders," said he at 
Savannah, "we may yet build a racing car, despite the fact that 
it disarranges factory routine to an alarming degree." 

VanderbUt Winner Was An Onlooker.— One of the most 
interested observers of the race was George Robertson, who won 
this year's VanderbUt race, driving the 120-horsepower Locomo- 
bile. Robertson was to have been in the light car contest, but, 
unfortunately, the Gregoire arrived in such condition as to make 
its starting impossible. 

Banquetted at Cafe Martin*— Joseph S. Josephs, president, 
and E. Rand Hollander, general manager, of the Fiat Automo- 
bile Company, at the Cafe Martin gave a banquet last night to 
Wagner, Nazzaro and De Palma, who had the mounts on the 
Grand Prize Fiats. The other foreign drivers in town were also 
invited. 

Lubricating the Lancia.— Nowadays the interest concerning 
a winning car seems to include almost everything connected with 
it. Therefore, the G. A. Hawes Company, makers of Panhard 
cylinder oil, are priding themselves upon the fact that the Lancia 
car used Panhard oil. 

Chairman of the VanderbUt Commission Was An Official— 
• Jefferson deMont Thompson, chairman of the A. A. A Racing 
Board and VanderbUt Cup Commission, was among those present, 
which also included Robert Graves, another well-known member 
of the commission. 

Lubricating the Grand Prize Cars.— Seven of the nine cars, 
including the winning Fiat, that finished in the Grand Prize 
race used Monogram oil. Mr. Stow, a representative of the 
Columbia Lubricants Company, of New York, is the authority 
for the statistics. 

Clubs Had Latch Keys Out— The Oglethorpe, the Hussars 
and other clubs had their latch keys out for all visitors ready 
and eager at all times to give the Northerners a taste of Southern 
hospitality in most palatable and quenching form. 

Donlin Made a Hit— W. J. Donlin, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who was Savannah's press guardian, was on 
his job to such good purpose that he sent away every newspaper 
man an enthusiastic press agent for Savannah. 

"Joe" Tracy Saw the Race.— One of the most interested 
spectators was Joe Tracy, the former Locomobile pilot of the 
1906 VanderbUt race. 

How Jervis Puts It— This is his comment : "At Savannah the 
trees are moss-grown, but the citizens appear very far from being 
moss-backs." 
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A. A. A. NOW HAS 187 CLUBS AND 20,000 MEMBERS 



T H A ! iX ' h K^ n 1 al meeting 0f the direct °™ of the American 
i F?fTT 6 A ' sociat r was held at national hLquanerT 
437 Fifth avenue, New York, Mondav Th. ■ yudn ! rs ' 

was of the outgoing directors, 'f£&L£££&?Z? 

z ^r ew board recemiy eiected wwch ^£™% e zz 

day. Both sessions were largely attended that in ,h. Y t eanes 
being notable for the presence of nearly 'for? direc ors reT 

SL*"w"? HofhV B °* ™ -- P^eTov P by 
rresiaent W. H. Hotchkiss. The annual reoorts of th. «<k 

hv Th'i, , f The more in H>ortant matters suggested 

^rll. enC 5 feSultS 0f whose deliberations were quite 
generally approved by the board of directors, were the folding 

No More Sanctioning of Racing on "Horse Tracks." 

ine rLZ° °* agitat ''° n wi,hin the Association, the follow- 
mg resolutions were emphatically and unanimously adopted 

^tZtorTLZTLlTl^ n* aU f om r e » °" '"-.ar tracks 
by this associat^n' \nd b e ,* " ^ b " 

<oT':ti^^: r th " a8soc,ation — nothta « 

momhlvoffi^i -° - S . S °° n 83 p0ssibIe the Publication of a 

X in oTh J ° ( Urna ""I" 3 ' t0 11,058 issued by corresponding 

Placed n the ^ "h T pMk * tion of such '»>»™ 1 «• 

P'aceu m the hands of a temporary committee. 

ing staE oil-"', S f Cretary E " i0tt br0Ught out some int "est- 
he spr ad ; f C ar y W , ith ,0 ^^ile contests and 

Automnhi, a • " a "° nal Mea W»ted by the American 
sTncZ, f A t S30C ' at,on - Duri "8 ** Past year but twenty-four 
aga nsHf ! r J,™* gran,ed by the Ra <='"« Board as 

ZTlJrT^IVf 7 '- ut" 8 ° n the ° ther hand > «W sane 
priding CHmbS 33 agai " St five ,he year 

Growth of the Membership. 
Stale l«^- a ," er ° f membershi P. national body now has 25 

Z us 3 ,,? T* inSt SiX,Cen 8 year ago ' and '* dubs as 

cmbs w a 3 f h then ' whiIe the ^cial membership of its present 
clubs was then about 17,000 and is now upwards of 20,o*> 

Ma^e New h" N ° rthern ^ wi,h the Option of 

"IZiiZZ Ha T Sh ' re ' and l0Wa are now M ^ into State 
and Soma' m aSSodations « ist California, Colorado, 
already under ^ m T ovemen " to State bodies are 

SouTh Daffa WaY" l0Wa > Arkansas - Montana, North and 
the other Wa f h,ng,on - ° re eon. Louisiana, and several of 
more im f , A n ° tabIe fact is the 8 rowt h of some of the 
to ,Tm C h UtS ' that ° f Buffa '° havi "« d f ™ 

aS of Newark Trom^ "? A, " 0m0bi,e * Mot0r 

Club from £1 { 40 1° ,430; the Phi 'a<lelphia Automobile 

» t SalTh A^ th «. Automobil « Club of Kansas City from 

Mo to over l !rT bile C ' Ub ° f S °" ther " C * ]ifor ™ f ™ 
* S&- and A »;°'n°'"''e Club of Minneapolis from 400 

S«o, and the Sprmgfield (Mass.) A. C. from 150 to 300. 

Included in the Report of President Hotchkiss. 

supplies' the^fn.^ h ' S Ven : interestin * re P°rt- President Hotchkiss 
association' * ,nformation concerning the work of the 

l»The E 8^n°an A d^Ir , ^«r T ?!J >0table ,9ature of tne year ' 8 ™* 
**r. of the LSSaS^/S f th !„ nat,onal ldea - D -rln g the flrst 
association s history, the sport governing function wai 



^^^ n t £^^^ rS . the neighhorhoo, 

irt r^rcf - ? « £35 

one club and one neTrtborh n nT eC ' a i ed that ,n the u ""^ S^es 
is now understood aS" SSSaC*^ fT' " a ' 0tate - T ^ 
polltan district. In the nafurl "f Z the s °-^"ed metro- 

should, for a time, be locTt^dTn naU ° nal «««*W.rt«. 

recognizes conditions In ^ New Vor^ . . ' n."* *" y P0,,cy wn,ch 
Of motordom in all of the Stated £JZ Y^""* UP ° n ,,,e affal ™ 
of the Union will inevitaWv tal iJ «, l"' 1 " a " d ,9deral dl8 'rlct. 
the monthly bulletin for ' November D ? » """f 00 "- 1 °uote f™m 
Philadelphia. "ovember of the Automobile Club of 

bring :bt,Zresit%rwanr„or A vet 8n '"V*^ ™ 
single State federation Y^u l.T a ,0Cal c,ub - nor 08 » 

into the local club thai club InTo . H C .°f Wne nat '<"'««y-tl«. man 
into a compact nat on!, organl^tfon ^ and th ' 8 ' ,n turn - 
the reason for the existence o, this c, ub V™ 6 ""7* ,e,te 
Federation and the American Aut^K.*/ ?* Penns y'"anla Motor 
club, local or State, cTn d^ thts In t.TT ll °?- N ° 8,n " 9 

must be a representative body r^flectl^- ,h Am , erlc »n »P«nt; it 

did^dot^e^^^^^ ° f th,a -rd has been Men- 

Mr. Terry. indeeV Ten 6 S,^ 1 ^ h" Cha ' rman - 

an accomplished fact, to him win h„M f? ,ha " n** 8 become 
reported that the member, of S 2? fe credit. It is currently 
ton frank* admltted™ha ™no bH, Pwat e^aSuT'i' 6 , 6 " Wa8hIn «- 
r M r ab T Z^t^rc h ne " ^^ZES^ 

corr^th B ern^l h „\7^u^^ « - 

committed tta esS^^^f^^^- '» »"'ch wa. 
be largely in our hands thro^h T£ ? convention will thus 
should be begun at once he 800d r0ad8 bo «4 Work 

or fall. I cannot str?ng^ ^ commento^H D h * ld the Summar 
Chairman Hooper of this board ^ efflC ' ent work "* 

The meeting was protracted and there was an a „; m „,.,i a- 

T~s: U s™:„ y wT,rr of *^«sS£ 

inis drscuss.on w.ll be contmued at later meetings this week. 
Hotchkiss Consents to Serve Again. 
At the adjourned meeting of the board of directors held 
Wednesday afternoon, the following officers were e LTed for the 
ensu Ing year: President, Wm. H. Hotchkiss, Buffalo N Y^' 
first vice-president, L. R. Speare, Boston, Mass.: second 'vice! 
president, Ira M. Cobe, Chicago, 111.; third vice-pres d ent, Frank 
M Joyce , Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer, H. A BonneU £st 
Orange N. J ; secretary, F. H. Elliott, New York. ' 

of the I'n ^ immedia 'cly announced the appointment 
of the following chairmen of boards: Legislative, CharlesT 
Terry, New York; Good Roads C Gordon M.ff r- ■ • 
Contest Frank B. Hower, Buffalo ; ToSg Info 
Powell C Evans. Philadelphia. The Racing Board wa aboHshed 
and its functions vested in the Contest Board aD01,sn ed 
The following executive committee, in addition to the presi- 
dent, first vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and board chap - 
men, was named: S. A. Miles, New York- H O e*™-,u t 
dianapoHs Ind.; Wm. E. Merger, DetrS,' Mich! ; Oliver A 
Quayle. Albany, N. Y; Paul C. Wolff, Pittsburg, Pa W C 
Crosby East Orange N J.; Jas. T . Drought, Milwaukee, Wis^ 

N Y - Ff a l e 'M ar T f0r<J ' M 0n "-' Frank G Webb,' Brooklyn 
N Y, Frank M. Joyce, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. p Cochlin 
Worcester. Mass ; L E. Myers, Chicago, III.; Edwin 3.^0^ 
Detroit, Mich.; John Bancroft, Wilmington, Del. - L J Powers 
Jr Springfield, Mass.; H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md ' 
The first three named were officially designated by the Na- 
tional Associate of Automobile Manufacturers at its executive 
committee meeting held Wednesday to serve on the A A A 
hereafter. This action on the part of the national body of manu- 
facturers indicates co-operation between the two bodies that 
should have notable results. 
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O. P. Frltehle and Hit Long Distance Electric. 



RECORD-BREAKING TRIP IN AN ELECTRIC. 

In order to demonstrate what his electric car was capable of, 
Oliver P. Fritchie, president of the Fritchie Automobile and 
Battery Company, of Denver, Col., started from Lincoln, Neb., 
November 2, and reached New York City on Saturday last, 
having been but 28 days on the road. Of this period only 20 
days were given' up to traveling, the remainder of the time being 
spent in Qiicago, Pittsburg and other towns along the route, so 
that the car averaged 90 miles a day for the 1,800-mile run, 
coming over the A. A. A tour route from Pittsburg to Phila- 
delphia and New York. On Wednesday last, Mr. Fritchie left 
New York for Washington, D. C, where he intends to establish 
an agency;. he is also seeking to locate a factory site somewhere 
in the East; Later in the season he will drive the same car to 
Chicago for the show there. 

The car in which the long trip was so successfully made is 
an electric victoria of the Fritchie company's make and is 
geared for a maximum speed of 19 miles an hour, while it is 
capable of traveling 100 miles on a single charge of the batteries, 
though its longest day's run was 125 miles, after leaving Toledo. 
The shortest day's run was in the blue clay mud of Iowa through 
which only 45 miles could be accomplished. The car was 
equipped with Goodyear tires and suffered no tire troubles on 
the run. Though the trip demonstrates the worth of the car, 
it is not to be inferred that the electric is a touring vehicle, for 
according to Mr. Fritchie only an electrician could make head- 
way, as at many towns he had to do all the work himself. Mr. 
Fritchie was accompanied by Mr. Pfaff of his firm. 



DRAWING FOR THE BRESLIN SHOW SPACES. 

Local branch managers and agents of cars to be exhibited at 
the Madison Square Garden and Grand Central Palace shows 
were entertained at the Hotel Breslin on Tuesday afternoon, in- 
cidental to the usual drawing for the privilege of placing a car 
on exhibition in the Breslin during each of the shows. Repre- 
sentatives of the A. L. A. M. and the A. M. C. M. A. cars both 
had a drawing. The former was won by E. W. Heddington, for 
the Haynes, and the latter by Emerson Brooks, for the Pennsyl- 
vania. Walter E: Hildreth, the Breslin manager, welcomed the 
guests. Brief speeches between courses were made by C. F. 
Clarkson. of the A L. A. M.; Alfred Reeves, of the A. M. C 
M A.; Victor Breyer, of L'Auto; E. E. Schwarzkopf, president 
of the' Flat Tire Club; R. B. Johnson, of the New York Sun, 
and A. G. Batchelder. John C. Wetmore acted as toastmaster. 

These were the trade representatives present who participated 
In the drawings : A. B. Cordner and W. H. Flinn, Acme; E W. 
Heddington, Haynes; W. K. Carruthers, Mitchell; C. Trewin, 
Welch; H. U. Kibbe, Renault; Richard Newton, Stoddard-Day- 
ton; A. J. Picard, Stearns; E. W. Nicholson, Midland; C M. 
Hamilton, Isotta; Frank Eveland, Stevens-Duryea ; H. R. Mal- 
low, De Luxe; Harry Fosdick, Lancia; LeRoy Moody, Allen- 
Kingston; C. W. Bennett, White; W. J. Usher, E-M-F; C. F. 
Redden, Studebaker; H. W. Nuckols, Columbia ; Emerson Brooks, 
Quinby; Herbert Strong, Pennsylvania; C. H. Page, Chalmers; 
J. A. Clark, Peerless, and D. C. Fenner, Knox. 



GARDEN DECORATIONS PROCEEDING APACE. 

Under the direction of W. V. Knowles, architect in charge oi 
the decorations that are to transform Madison Square Garden 
on the occasion of the Ninth Annual Automobile Show to be 
held there January 16-23, under the auspices of the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, the work on the huge 
triumphal arch is now being carried ahead rapidly. This enor- 
mous piece of staff construction is to have a span of 48 feet and 
wiU stand 87 feet high. It will be erected at the rear, or Fourth 
avenue end of the Garden, resting on four Roman-Cormthian 
capitals and will form the piece di resistance of the decorative 
scheme. These columns measure 3 fe*t 6 inches in d,a " leter ' 
and one-fourth of them will be embedded in the arch itself, the 
remainder standing out in relief. Between the columns will be 
three bays, their arches being just beneath the cornice, while 
their bases will be at the balcony rail. In these bays will be 
massive plate glass mirrors, the center one measuring 20 feetin 
width, while the side glasses will be but one foot smaller. The 
arch will be a background for the Garden's decorative scheme. 



PACKARD ESTABLISHES AN AUTO SCHOOL. 

Detroit, Nov. 30.— In order to help local owners of Packards 
to a better understanding of the construction of their cars and 
the proper methods of handling and maintenance, the Packard 
Motor Car Company has established an owners' school which has 
now been holding weekly sessions each Tuesday night out at the 
plant. Last week the opportunity was taken of showing the pupils 
the working of a large automobile building plant at night, as 
the Packard factory has been running overtime full blast, em- 
ploying its entire personnel of 3,100 men. The occasion was of 
considerable more interest under electric light than would have 
been the case in the daytime. Passing through each department, 
E. B. Finch, manager of the Technical department of the com- 
pany, who is acting as instructor, gave his class impromptu les- 
sons in construction and assembly, taking as his models the parts 
and cars in the various stages of completion as found in the 
different departments visited. The class has increased at each 
session and now includes two score of Detroit's most prominent 
citizens. The course includes a detailed description of the 
Packard car and its workings, with many digressions into other 
lines concerning the practical operation of automobiles. 
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FRENCH SALON IS NOW OPEN. 

Paris, Nov. 28. — The Automobile Salon in the Grand Palais 
this morning was opened by President Fallieres, which sub- 
stantially indicated the continued great interest in the industry. 
In an interview, just after the opening of the show, the French 
expert, L. Auscher, expressed himself in glowing terms. 

M. Auscher seems to be favorably impressed with "Knight" 
motor, the latest novelty in France, and he points out that in 
this motor the valves (of the conventional sort) are done away 
with. The valvegear is also out of the way, and there are no 
more springs, nor bolts, pushing on stems. The noise of seating 
valves is done away with, and, in fine, the French Knight motor 
is regarded by him as something to take notice of. It is pointed 
out that there is yet the commercial try-out to be considered, 
and while the motor looks good, the practical demonstration may 
be relied upon to tell the tale. The "shaft drive" is much in 
evidence, and to the despair of "side-chains." The taxicab has 
assumed very great importance, and is now regarded as a regular 
product by all the makers of importance. Commercial automo- 
biles are being exploited at some length, and the future of the 
commercial, in France, is most promising. Nearly every maker 
of any note has evolved a light type of car, and the future of the 
industry, in France, at any rate, will depend largely upon the 
success of the light automobile. 



IMPORTERS WANT DUTY REDUCED. 

Washington, Nov. 27. — Automobile importers sent Charles H 
Sherrill, lawyer, to lay some facts and arguments before the 
Ways and Means Committee to-day in favor of reducing the 
duty on automobiles from 45 to 30 per cent. The rate recom- 
mended was presumably to represent the difference in the wages 
of workingmen abroad and at home in the automobile factories. 

The committee learned from Mr. Sherrill that only the skele- 
tons of the running part of automobiles were imported, all the 
rest of the machine, including many of the castings, being made 
in this country. In this respect he thought automobile importers 
were different from all other importers, being indirectly large 
employers of American labor. 

A machine used as an example was the Italian Fiat that sells 
here for $6,000. It costs $1,600 plus the duty laid down in New 
York, and the importers spend $2,600 on it here in getting it 
ready for the road. Fifteen per cent, of the selling price went 
to the sales agent and the difference was the gross profit of the 
importer. Mr. Sherrill started to give accounts of the importers 
expenses out of that when Mr. Clark interrupted to say : 

"You better stop figuring or you will put the importer in a 
hole." 

The profits of the American manufacturer were fixed by a trust, 
Mr. Sherrill said, and were unreasonable. All but three concerns 
which made cheap cars belonged to the combine, which dictated 
the price of all parts and the price at which the machine should be 
sold at retail. He thought revenues would be greatly increased 
by decreasing the duty. 

Chairman Payne announced that none of the manufacturers of 
automobiles had applied for a hearing. 

INDIANA ROAD ENTHUSIASTS ORGANIZE. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 30. — At a mass meeting, attended T>y 
good roads enthusiasts from all parts of Indiana, a permanent 
organization of the Indiana Bureau for Good Roads was formed 
at the Board of Trade Building last Tuesday night The fol- 
lowing officers were elected : R. A. Brown, 614 Indiana Pythian 
Building, president; George C. Pyle, vice-president; J. C Crabill, 
1609 Bellefontaine street, secretary, and F. I. Willis, 115 West 
Market street, treasurer. 

[ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO. RECEIVER DISMISSED. 

Cleveland, Dec. 3.— The receiver of the Royal Motor Car 
Company has been dismissed and a new organization has been 
effected, which will immediately get under way. 



THE CHAUFFEURS OF WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 30.— About fifty of the regularly 
employed automobile drivers of Luzerne County left on one 
big "joy ride" last week when the Chauffeurs' Club of WiHces- 
Barre was started out on a "test." The start was made from 
room 45 of the Simon Long Building, which has been elaborately 
furnished by the members, who hope some day to be in the hall 
of fame with Robertson, Strang, Haupt and the other notables. 

When the chairman called the meeting to order, all the "cut 
outs" were ordered closed, and as a result everything operated 
quietly. After adopting a constitution and by-laws, George 
Kessler was elected to preside at the wheel. William Miller, 
employed by F. M. Kirby, was selected as the first driver behind 
the pilot, and Ralph Wolfe was chosen as general mechanician, 
with orders to look after everything for a year. Archie Roberts 
was given care of the funds and from the amount collected at 
the outset it is not likely the members will have to journey on 
"flat tires." To see that the road is kept clear for at least a year, 
Edward Brown, Joseph Doty, and John Zorzi were selected as 
a board of governors, while Isaac La France, John Cavanaugh, 
and Harry Richards were chosen as a membership . committee 
to look after the "entry list." In appreciation for his services 
in assisting with the organization, Arthur A. Casper, a local car 
owner, was made honorary president 



HICHELIN AT WAR WITH A. G. A. 

Paris, Nov. 30. — Michelin is at war again with the Association 
Generate Automobile. This offshoot of the Automobile Club of 
France sells tires, automobile sundries, etc., to its members at 
the price they are usually delivered to dealers. Michelin objects 
to this, declaring that the Association is robbing legitimate traders 
of business by giving to rich automobile owners a commisson that 
rightly belongs to the dealer. Further the Association pays no 
trading tax, and is therefore robbing the State as well as the 
supply man. 

The case is now before the Tribunal de Commerce at Paris, 
Michelin claiming an injunction stopping the trading of the 
Association, an indemnity of $40,000, and insertions in the news- 
papers. The defense of the Association is that the Tribunal is 
not competent to judge the case, for it has been recognized by 
the revenue authorities, after a thorough examination of their 
books, that they are not a trading body. They declare that they 
do not sell direct to their members, but transmit all orders re- 
ceived by them to an agent who, for special reasons, is able to 
give a discount of 5 per cent, on the Michelin product. 

There is no doubt that a certain amount of harm is done to 
agents by the system of giving discounts to members as practised 
by the Association Generate and other bodies. The point is 
whether such discounts are legal, and herein lies the importance 
of the case. Judgment has not yet been pronounced. 



EVENTS SCHEDULED FOR PALACE SHOW WEEK. 

In connection with the Grand Palace show, opening New Year's 
eve the American Motor Car Manufacturers' Association an- 
nounces the following schedule of special nights and meetings: 

Thursday, December 31 — 3 P.M. — Private view of automobile show; 
Meeting, Executive Committee, New York Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, 8 P.M., "Gala Night"; 10 A.M. Meeting, Show Committee, 
A. M. C. M. A. 

Friday, January 1.— Army and Navy night 

Saturday, January 2.— Students' night; 10:30 P.M., Show smoker 
to visiting motorists and dealers at A. C. A. Clubhouse. 

Monday, January 4 — 2 P.M. — Executive Committee meeting, Amer- 
ican Automobile Association; "Engineers' Night." 

Tuesday, January 5—10 A.M.— Executive Committee meeting. 
National Retell Automobile Dealers' Association; "Society Night"; 
4 P.M., meeting Board of Governors, Automobile Club of America; 
1 p!m.,' Show luncheon to exhibitors by A. M. C. M. A., Hotel Man- 
hattan; meeting. Society of Automobile Engineers. 

Wednesday, January 6—10 A.M.— Meeting of Committee of Man- 
agement, A. M. C. M. A.; 8 P.M., meeting Board of Directors. Im- 
porters Automobile Salon; Executive Committee meeting. Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers; "Merchants' Night" 
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Factories of the AJax-Grleb Rubber Company, at Trenton, N. J. 



Carriage Dealers Invited to Palace 
Show. — At the request of a number of 
prominent carriage dealers who are sell- 
ing automobiles in connection with their 
horse-drawn vehicles, the show committee 
of the American Motor Car Manufactur- 
ers' Association has decided to send an 
invitation to a selected list of 2,200 car- 
riage dealers, each having a capital of 
$50,000 or more, requesting their presence 
at the big exhibition, which will open at 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, on 
New Year's Eve. Upon presenting the 
invitation each dealer will be provided with 
a badge giving him all the privileges of 
the show. This preferred list of carriage 
dealers, numbering 2,200, all enjoying the 
wide acquaintance of a wealthy buying pub- 
lic, and with their salesrooms and repair 
shops, should make excellent agents for 
automobiles and accessories. They are tak- 
ing up with the auto very fast, and it is 
believed that the decision of the show com- 
mittee to give them the recognition they 
deserve will bring the largest number of 
dealers that has ever attended a motor car 
exhibition. 

Life of an Automobile.— Sales Man- 
ager Charles B. Shanks, of the F. B. 
Stearns Company, of Cleveland, who is re- 
puted somewhat of a statistician among his 
newspaper friends, has figured out that the 
average life of an automobile is just about 
five years. Possibly the Stearns hustler 
bases his computations from the public 
motor car statistics made up by the father- 
land of automobiling— France — where they 
figure from 1903, when there were 12,084 
registered motor cars in that country, and 
when 6,000 cars were manufactured and 350 
imported. At the end of 1003, however, 
there were only 17,107 automobiles, against 
the 23,234 that there would have been had 
all of them remained in service. By taking 
similar comparisons for the following years 
the estimate of 4.99 years as the average 
period of usefulness for an automobile was 
evolved, a period that will probably 
lengthen as the industry advances. 

Peerless to Have New York Branch 
Building. — The Peerless Motor Car 
Company is to join the ranks of the prom- 
inent automobile concerns doing business 
on upper Broadway, New York City. Title 
has been taken to an "L" shaped parcel of 
property with a frontage of 70 feet on 
Broadway abutting that of the Baptist 
Tabernacle of Fifty-sixth street, and 25 
feet on Fifty-seventh street. An eight- 
story fireproof building will be erected 
thereon, and the building will be ready 
for occupancy in time to look after the 
Fall trade of 1909. E. H. Parkhurst, vice- 



president of the Peerless Motor Car Co., 
in speaking of the decision to build a 
branch on Broadway, said that the move 
had been made necessary by the great in- 
crease of Peerless business in the Metro- 
politan district. 

Private Railway at Franklin Factory. 
— It takes three-quarters of a mile of in- 
dustrial railway to provide for the quick 
and easy transportation of materials among 
the many buildings at the plant of the 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., at Syracuse, 
N. Y. With a product of the bulk of auto- 
mobiles, made up of so many parts, intra- 
factory transportation is a problem, but it 
has been solved by this railway, which has 
now been in use long enough to demon- 
strate its continued utility. Everywhere 
about the grounds and in and out of the 
buildings the cars run on narrow tracks. 
Convenient switches at intersections make 
trips between buildings possible without 
wide detours. The cars run so easily that 
they are pushed without difficulty by a 
workman. 

Moon Tour of the Great Southwest.— 

Henry C. Merrill, touring salesman for 
the Moon Motor Car Company of St. 
Louis, who is making a two months' tour 
of the Southwest in a Moon car, has 
arrived at Oklahoma City. Besides many 
smaller cities on his way, he will pass 
through Dallas, Fort Worth, Galveston and 
Houston, Texas, and New Orleans. The 
tour is significant of the confidence of 
the makers of the Moon in its capabilities, 
as the territory in question presents many 
obstacles to automobile travel, the roads 
being little more than a name. As Mr. 
Merrill is calling on present and future 
agents, they will have it brought home to 
them by visible means what the car can do 
under adverse conditions. 

Proposed National Organization of 
Chauffeurs.— During the time of the Chi- 
cago automobile show it is proposed to 
torm a national organization of chauffeurs. 
The subject was broached by the Profes- 
s, ° nal Chauffeurs' Association of Louis- 

y ^i, sh0 [ tly b ? fore the 1^' Chicago 
show, and has been simmering since. Pres- 
ident James B. Smith of the Professional 
Chauffeurs' Club of America, has been in 
correspondence with the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers, and the 
result has been a determination to call a 
convention during the Chicago show, the 
date se ected being February 12. The meet- 
ing will be held in one of the rooms of 
the First Regiment Armory. 

♦i, Fir £ ,£ au / ed No Interruption.— Al- 
though the fire at the plant of the Syra- 
cuse Aluminum and Bronze Company, 



Syracuse, N. Y., November 17, at one tine 
threatened the factory with total destruc- 
tion, prompt action confined the loss en- 
tirely to the office. The foundry was run- 
ning in the afternoon, and the next da; the 
entire force was at work, and has been 
ever since. There was practically no in- 
terruption to the business except consider-' 
able inconvenience in the office, due to loss 
of records, etc All the patterns were 
removed to a place of safety during the 
fire. It has been reported that the entire 
plant was burned to the ground, but this 
was certainly not the case. 

Maxwells for the Foreign Marketa.- 
The purpose of the European trip of J. D. 
Maxwell, vice-president of the Manwdl- 
Briscoe Motor Company, is reported to be 
that of studying foreign trade conditions 
with a view of exporting Maxwell cars 
during 1910. After making himself con- 
versant with the requirements of the Euro- 
pean market, Mr. Maxwell will proceed to 
Mexico and South American countrie!, 
where trade conditions are favorable. In 
connection with this report, the fact that 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Company contemplate! 
the erection of a fourth factory near San 
Francisco, assumes an important aspect 

Packard at Top of List— An interest- 
ing story is told by the registration of 
different makes of automobiles which have 
been driven by tourists stooping at Sum- 
mer hotels in the mountain regions. There 
were 1,159 automobiles at the Mount Wash- 
ington garage, Bretton Woods, N. H, 
during the past season. Eighty-six differ- 
ent makes were represented. Of all these 
cars, 231, or 20 per cent., were Packard!, 
The next greatest number of cars of any 
one make was 126. The result of the 
count last year was similar, the Packard 
being ahead of the next make of car at 
Bretton Woods during the 1907 season. 

Racine Auto Body Plant Enlarged- 
Increased volume in its limousine, taxicat), 
and coupe body business, in addition to its 
output of the regular open types, has made 
it necessary for the Racine Manufacturing 
Company to again enlarge its plant. Two 
large four-story brick buildings are now 
ready for occupancy, and foundations are 
being laid for a third one. The company 
is purchasing available property adjacent 
to the factory, with a view of further in- 
creasing its manufacturing facilities. 

General Bell Buys a White.-The 
White Company has sold to General J. 
Franklin Bell, chief of staff of the War 
Department, a 20-horsepower limousine 
White steamer. Several White steamers 
have been owned by the War Department 
since 1905, and General Bell has had at nis 
disposal the official records covering we 
cost of up-keep and other features 01 
operation. In view of General Bell s re- 
cent purchase, these records were undoum- 
edly satisfactory. 

Splitdorf Display at Paris Salon.— Con- 
spicuous among the many exhibits of ac- 
cessories at the present Paris salon pe 
1' Automobile is the large and complete dis- 
play made by C. F. Splitdorf, of 261 Walton 
avenue, New York City. This is the only 
exhibit of American ignition apparatus ai 
the French show, and is attracting mucn 
attention. J. S. Mack, manager oi uk 
Splitdorf Broadway branch, is in charge. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 
Franklin Agency Appointments.— The 

H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., announces the folio*™ 



new Franklin agencies: Sherman - 
Parkersburg, Va.; Jordan Automobile 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ohnnau 
Automobile Company, Fort Wayne, lW" 
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wlnniowr r,rf„ Company, Cincinnati 
«™ 1 1P e £„S ara * e Company, Winnipeg 
Man , Pendleton Automobile Company 

wfr' 0re ' : c Newest AutoSfe 
Supply Company, Spokane, Ws,sh.; Swende- 
man Automobile Company, Helena, Mont • 
Troy Automobile Exchange, Troy, N Y • 
G. W, Hanson, Griffin, Ga. ; J. Moore' 
^conia, N. H.; D. M. Jackson Warden 
Pa.; Butte Novelty Works, Butte Mont ' 

Firestone Tires, St Louis— F O 

.Sawyer, 3910 Olive street, St. Louis one of 

e h „rirf te K ra "- S in ,rade ' as di^ed of his 
tt,r S ' neSS to 'J* Krestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, and will in future devote 
his attention to outside interests The new 
Firestone branch will be distributing heaT 

Ind rt n r T f0r - f MiSS °^ Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Indian Territory, Kansas and Texas 

Grout, Philadelphia—Another branch 
house has been added to the long lis? al- 
ready establ.shed in the Quaker "that 
Or,^! £ r0Ut Automobile Company, of 
Orange, Mass., who have opened at i«i-z, 

manatee Wils °" tt ^2 

Spencer Power Air Pumps. New 

make^of^ Aut ° Pump 8mP"£ 
^Tfi£ • .u S P encer P"mp. has opened 
CarbureU" r* metro P oli * with 'he Breeze 
l-arbureter Company, 101 West Sixtv 
s«th street. Philip O'Neill is manage"* 
Palmer-Singer, Pittsburg._The newlv 
r'f d Palmer-Singer \„d Simplex 

Stearns, Kansas City, Mo The 

Ctv r iw r r wil ' be ,. "presented in Kansas 

KaLf r&i? Tebeau ' the own e r of the 
Kansas City Blues, with salesrooms at 1716 
urana avenue. 

Sh^^V Des M o'nes, la— Earl V. 
Cadm*. L, been ., a PP° ,nted a gent for the 
Ladillac car and expects to be installed in 

soon QUarters at 016 W alnut street very 



THE AUTOMOBILE. 

ihZZV . pubUc - havin « b eet>, during 
former H e,ght P ars ' '"ocfated with thf 
former Haynes-Apperson Automobile Com- 
pany and more recently with the Elmore 
Stt^ 1 '' • Du "ng thepast 
Ihh tht iL iL ee "? Pi rom '. n enUy identified 
U?.i. A sales . and advertising department 
of the Oscar Lear Company. c P arnne nt 

om^K A A W 00 * formerly with the 

SneTa? b i e an C ° mpany ', and "ore recenrly 
general manager and treasurer of the 
Cleveland Motor Car Company, has just 
gone with the Mora Motor Car Company 
a? X?T* T u°l Mana 8er Burke's aides 
a enH^ NeW Y ° rk branch - Mr - Wood's ex- 
tended experience in automobile selling 

sarX'*^ acquisition to thf 

William J. Baughman has resigned as 
K*™'" 1 ^e Stanley electrfc plant 
«.i v ?■ 1 ' ^ ass -' 30(1 g° es with the Gen- 
eral Vehicle Company, of Long Island City, 

NeTIng^ Y °* *"* - ~ 

uPt' W /w luck, J or sorae years with the 
Packard Motor Car Co. of New York, It 
salesman, has accepted a position as sale* 

ST & C ° - wHchhas ! 

cently leased the large seven-story build- 

wif~ 304 and , 306 Weft Forty-ninth street, 

add I d SCV " eW departments will be 
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, .W. B. Fewell, who recently associated 
himself with the Olds Motor Works, Lan- 



NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

f^^H Cul V slvi 1K a constant rLdlns B?th 
catoTtatS 1v, r .» a ?2 a P™eter windiSgs'are iS 
that th ? Instruments do not con- 

irfJ ?™ ns . part ? rest on Jeweled bearing 
and are extremely sensitive to eh»™». 

at V?25?. °,1 P^rHf the cSSSSf bit 

gg-arv T tii e e °m b &s o, te the to d g ^'t h %» 
^?h\^tKr m w, d^ 

that the battery circuit is effsee I as Ttbe eteSS 
engineer has of his steam supply. m 

White Steamers, as emDloved hv 
f° v ernment and a numbe? ot clUe! 
for ambulance service, patrol waiSS! 
and buses, are fully descrlbMi if . 

ments, together with a. number of letter! 

™*d a .n ed ttf' we " f 8 the W^t? rtSSS pat rota 
used In this country and abroad. 

__ c ° v S rea by this company after 1« 



Au?omol ? i 0pe ^ Detr oit.-The C. B. Fear 
Automobile Company, with salesrooms at 
»44 Woodward avenue, have taken the De- 
troit agency for the Bloomstrom Gyroscope 

B °! kta >?. New York City._Sheppard 
feen? 9 L ha r<f b rS en , ?PPointed general sales 
pfny Oakland Automobile Corn- 

Locomobile, Kansas City, Mo.— The 
Dempster Machinery Company has been 
made agent for the Locomobile in Kansas 

Mc?of S W°. bi J e ' . Le xington, Ky.-The Olds 
of Le x .wl 3 h3S 3PP ° nted L ' Hamilton, 
ot^exington, as agent for the Oldsmobile 

r^? ak u and ' Boston.— Fred S. Smith of 
^ 

w° a be and ' p ittsburg._The Oakland cars 
BeiU b e e id r &So^^ by the 

m^? armon .', Wilkinsburg, Pa.— The Mar- 
F. A. C Humer be handIed Wilkinsburg by 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

sitL C 'whn nd t?! rf rS r h3S I resi « ;ned his P°- 
ComnanT \ „?■ ^IS 31, ^ Lear A utomo£ile 
am>nK' s P r,n g'ield, O., and has been 
of The Autn r $ 3 £ d . adv ertising manage? 

Buffalo N Y r M ,U,P T me 5 t Company, of 
«. 3f. Mr. Lmdoerfer is well 



ir ■ i_ V . . 1,lul «' worKs, Lan- 
sing, Mich., has left the Ohio field to 
temporarily assist Mr. Stokes, the general 
sales manager. Mr. Fewell will probably 

th**" 3 *!- pOrti0 . n , of the United 
states while on this special work. 

Charles Clifton, treasurer of the 
S?iFf N -P' er <* Company, of Buffalo, 
sailed for Europe last week on the Kron- 
Prmzesstn Cectlie. While absent he will 
look over the new models exhibited at the 
fans Salon by the European manufac- 
turers. ^ 

J. Elmer Pratt, who has been identi- 
nea with the automobile industry in this 
country since its inception, and prior to that 
time a leading manufacturer of bicycles, has 
been appointed sales manager of the George 
N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, makers St 
Pierce Arrow cars. 

.. J- F. Singleton, who last spring re- 
lnquished the advertising management of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, of 
Akron, O., has returned to his duties after 
a prolonged tour of the Firestone branches 
and agencies, extending from coast to coast. 

C. Royce Hough, formerly factory 
manager of the Pope Manufacturing Co;, 
Indianapolis, and later sales manager of 
the Motor Car Co., Washington, D. C, 
nas accepted position as general manager 
of Fickhng & Co. 

D. B. Price, formerly of the New 
England branch of the G. & J. Tire Com- 
pany, has gone with the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, as traveling representa- 
tive for the Boston branch, at 145 Colum- 
bus avenue. 

Harry G. Smith, who recently resigned 
from the staff of the Diamond Rubber 
Company, is now with the Pennsylvania 
Rubber & Supply Company, 2134 East 

Ninth Etraat C]eVe^'''"' , 



Ninth street, Cleveland. 

D. R. Olmsted, of Council Bluffs, la., 
the inventor of the air brake for trolley 
cars, has applied his invention to a similar 
device for use on automobiles. 

F. L. Sandord, of Worcester, Mass., 
has joined the selling force of the Boston 
branch of Franklin people. 



company thinks that In the newer^noa>l<. 1? 
sta.t^r^4" P ™F r w.Tl he eSy m ? d ; 

fWHBH 
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PARIS SALON IS NOW IN SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS 



By W. F. BRADLEY. 



PARIS, Nov. 28. — With the usual ceremonial. President Fal- 
lieres and his suite drove from the Elysee to the Grand 
Palais in an automobile, were received by a bowing group of 
automobile constructors responsible for the exhibition, declared 
the show open, and spent a couple of hours paying compliments 
in his hurried visit from stand to stand. It is a morning's 
formality that must be gone through as religiously as the morn- 
ing devotion of the most pious Mohammedan, and serves to mark 
out the Salon from any of the common groups of exhibitions 
where horses or furniture or bric-a-brac are the center of at- 
traction, and here in France precedent is much observed. 

Nothing has been changed in the general lines of the exhibition, 
and to the newcomer it stands forth as a show of remarkable 
elegance and artistic design; but those who have followed up the 
increase of decoration, gold paint, flowers and pile carpets, at 



once miss that flood of electric light and that wealth of decora- 
tion that in previous years had caused the unsophisticated lady 
visitor to ask why they wanted cars there at all when there were 
so many other pretty things to be seen. Last year it was a 
gorgeous hall of electricity; this year it is an artistic automobile 
show. And it is expected that as much business will be done 
with a good deal less expense to those trying to do the business. 
Decorated stands are not essential now in selling cars. 

There are nearly seven hundred exhibitors in the large hall on 
the banks of the Seine, which is a sufficiently high figure to prove 
that the boycott rumors were nothing more than rumors. The 
three or four firms that stood out against an annual display have 
as their only reward the knowledge that nobody misses them. 
France has more than the lion's share of the show, and naturally 
takes all the best positions, the locations being made by the 
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Arrival at the Grand Palais of the Many Exhibits for the Annual Paris Salon. 
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Much- Discussed Knight Engine In Gem Chassis. 

drawing of lots with the important feature that only firms of a 
certain standing can take part in each drawing. The pioneers of 
the industry get the first positions; those who entered the trade 
later to make money out of automobiles are given a chance to 
draw lots according to their business standing. "It would not 
do to have a general drawing," declare the wise managers, for 
then some third-rate firm might get the center position and be 
unable to put up a stand that would harmonize with the decora- 
tions of the hall. 

But the foreigners have not much reason to grumble at their 
positions, for near the center of the hall, and round the foot 
of the grand staircase, are grouped the gorgeous stands of 
Mercedes, Fiat, Benz, Minerva, Lancia, Wolseley, and Buick. The 
only other American automobile constructor to hold a position 
in the Salon is Ford, with a stand less centrally placed. In the 
gallery, where tires, and a thousand accessories have been given 
lodging room, Rushmore and Splitdorf are the two most im- 
portant representatives from across the Atlantic. On the open- 
ing morning the American visitors observed around the hall were 
D. J. Post, of Post & Lester, Hartford, Conn; Howard E. Coffin, 
of the Chalmers-Detroit Company; Emile Crossman, president 
of the Motor Car Equipment Company; Russell Huff and H. D. 
Wilson, of the. Packard Motor Car Company; and John L. Poole, 
representing the Buick interests. Those reported on the way are 
J. D. Maxwell, of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Car Company, and 
Roy Chapin, of the Chalmers-Detroit Company. 

Nearly Every Builder Has Small Cars. 

There are a few points in which the tendency of European 
design is noticeable from even the cursory examination of an 




Generator and Control of Gem Petrol Electric. 



opening-day visit. Lower-powered cars are everywhere in favor. 
With but an exception here and there, every constructor who has 
made a name in the big car class has gone into the small car 
field, the idea of a small car varying from a four-cylinder of 
85 millimeters bore to a one-lunger, of 100 millimetersi Without 
exception they are shaft-driven j^whe're the cylinders are four in 
number they are, in nine case out of ten, cast in a single block, 
with valves on one side; ignition is invariably by 'high-tension 
a magneto only; water circulation in most cases is by thermo- 

- 'syphon, with a tendency to put the radiator on the dash^-Renault 
fashion— when new models have been designed. On clutches and 
transmission there are a variety of designs; on suspension the 
prevailing mode is semi : elliptics in front, three-quarter empties 

' in the rear, with a good deal of variety in the way of the rear 
springs are designed. 

Low-tension ignition has received its death-blow. During an 
early morning run through the show not a single example of 
low-tension make and break could be found. It is true that a 
few of the cars had not got the covers off, for the President 
had not arrived and the doors had not been flung open to the 
public ; but even among those hidden up were only a few of the 
very large models that had the simple low-tension magneto. 
Among the firms having changed some or all of their models 
from low to high-tension ignition are Brasier, Dietrich, Mer- 
cedes, Mors, Itala, Berliot and Fiat. Double ignition is very 
rarely seen, and in many cases no pr6vision has been made on the 
engine for adding a second system as a standby. 

Departures from Accepted Standards. 

There are very few distinct departures from generally accepted 
standards of design, though of course plenty of diversity in 
detail methods of working out every part of the car. Air-cooling 
has one representative only, and even that one is not brought 
forth as a commercial proposition. The Henriot is an inventor's 
idea, and has its four cylinders with deep flanges cooled by a 
couple of fans placed on the right hand side of the engine and 
driven by bevel gear and upright spindle driven off the camshaft. 
The transmission is a planetary one contained within the fly- 
wheel. Another idea of the same firm was the substitution of the 
radiator by a dashboard tank into which a current of air was 
forced, circulation being by thermo-syphon. 

Charles Y. Knight's patent, as modified by Panhard, Minerva 
and English Daimler, was undoubtedly the most attractive me- 
chanical feature of the show, without, however, being the one 
that met with most praise. There are plenty of critics to point 
out that the engine is difficult to lubricate, that equal silence can 
be got with a poppet type of valve, and that its good points are 
obtained at the cost of complication. 

Some of the most interesting mechanical work is expected in 
the aeroplane engine section, which will comprise a portion 
of the second show to be held in December. 

Six-cylinder cars stand just where they were; there are a few 
new models, but there are some that have disappeared, and there 
are certain firms having found so little demand for this type ot 
engine that they do not give it standing room this year. Single- 
cylinders, on the other hand, are being brought forward more and 
more prominently. In the majority of cases the engine is * 
De Dion or an Aster fitted to the builder's own chassis, though 
there are a few cases of large influential firms having produced a 
"mono," the most important being Bayard-Clement. The aim 
of the French constructor is to make his one-lunger look l» e 
a four-cylinder car, and with this object in view he carries U 
single vertical cylinder forward under a bonnet that would eas J 
accommodate a four in two castings. In this particular feature 
the designer has succeeded, for it is impossible to say, fro° 8 
mere outside examination, whether there are one or four power- 
producing units. To complete the illusion it is necessary that the 
exhaust should have the right sound, and though a few have cu 
down the noise to such an extent that the layman may be de- 
ceived, the spaced clap, clap, clap, generally betrays. 

The larger firms prefer the two-cylinder model for their small- 
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est powers, and here fire to be found Panhard, Renault, Darracq, 
Dietrich, Brasier, Charron, Berliet, and Bayard-Clement with 
two-cylinder vertical engines that in most cases can be run side 
by side with a four without any but an expert being able to tell, 
from the noise only, which is which. 

About the Knight Engine. 

In the short space of three months Charles Y. Knight, of Chi- 
cago, has become one of the best-known figures in automobile 
Europe, and his special motor the most conspicuous feature of 
the industry. In England, where the motor has been adopted by 
the Daimler Company, the balance of opinion is that an excellent 
move has been made by securing the sliding valve engine from 
the West; but if the opinions were analyzed, it would doubtless 
be found that the satisfaction was the outcome of confidence in 
the wisdom of the Daimler engineers, rather than a personal 
conviction of the merits of the innovation. 

Continental Europe is interested, but much less disturbed by 
the new motor, and never dreams, as is done by the Englishman, 
of a possible revolution of the motor industry by reason of the 
deal. In Belgium, Minerva has secured the rights and will adopt 
the motor, with their own modifications, to a certain number 
of their cars. Mercedes has secured the rights for Germany, but 
refuses to make any declaration regarding its adoption to their 
models. It would not be at all surprising if the patents were 
neglected next year. In France Panhard has the sole right to 
manufacture, but apparently did not consider the invention worth 
exclusive rates, for it is still open to a manufacturer in any 
other country to sell on the same territory. There will be a 
Panhard-Knight engine at the forthcoming Paris Salon, and in 
all probability a complete car — two or three have already been 
built for testing purposes — but it is exceedingly doubtful if any 
number will be put on the market. There is many an invention 
in the Panhard factory waiting to be fitted to cars, and it 
would be surprising if the American one could break down the 
French engineers' caution. In Italy Fiat may take over the 
invention, though nothing is yet definitely decided upon. 

The first commercial application of the Knight engine in 
France is, curiously, not by Panhard, but by the Gem Company, 
a new corporation presided over by Leonce Girardot, one of the 
early French race drivers and a founder of the C. G. V. firm. 
Panhard having failed to secure exclusive rights, Gem has ar- 
ranged with the English Daimler Company for the purchase of 
their engine built on the Knight patents, and will fit it to all 
their larger chassis during the coming season. The combination 
is rather an unusual one, for the Gem is a gasoline-electric of 
a special design, which up to the present has been driven by a 
standard type of gasoline motor. In view of the special claims 
put forth for the Knight on the grounds of silence and flexibility, 
and the peculiar advantages of electricity in these two respects, 
the Gem people believe they have secured a happy combination. 

The Knight engine, with four cylinders in two groups, or 
nominally 38 horsepower, drives a continuous current dynamo 
occupying the position usually given to the flywheel. Trans- 
mission is through a magnetic clutch, and drive to the rear wheels 
by propeller shaft and rear live axle, a sliding gear combined 
with the differential housing, giving reverse. When the engine 
is running light the dynamo charges up the set of storage bat- 
teries carried in a special case at the rear of the chassis. When 
an extra effort is required from the motor, the storage batteries 
discharge into the dynamo, giving an additional force which 
may be valued at 10 horsepower for the large models. 

Ignition is by high-tension Bosch megneto, as on the Knight- 
Daimler engine. The carbureter is of a special type, entirely 
automatic, and magnetically controlled, the gas supply being in- 
creased as the storage batteries are brought into play, and auto- 
matically decreased when the dynamo discharges into the bat- 
tery. Control therefore is as simple as that of a trolley car, and 
is indeed on the same principle. The left-hand lever on the steer- 
ing wheel is used solely for starting the motor, by sending a 
current of electricity from the storage batteries into the dynamo. 




Another View of Gem, Showing Batteries. 



The primary set of brakes is magnetic, the reserve set being 
operated upon by foot pedal. All electric connections are con- 
tained in a double dashboard, in which position they are pro- 
tected from damp and air. The gasoline tank, instead of being 
at the rear, as on the first models, is under the driver's seat, 
with a flow by gravity, this change having been made to give 
a better distribution of weight. 

It is intended to put the new Gem-Knight chassis in service 
very shortly with the Paris General Omnibus Company, which 
has a monopoly of bus service in the French capital. The com- 
pany is nearing the end of its lease, and whether it is renewed! 
or given to a new body, mechanical service will be insisted upon 
by the city authorities. A large proportion of the horses have 
already given way to gasoline buses, but the company does not 
appear to be satisfied with the type adopted. A large company 
is offering to take over the entire service with a set of steamers, 
and those responsible for the Gem have similar intentions, be- 
lieving that the combination of a flexible gasoline engine with 
an electric transmission will be ideal for crowded city service. 




Dashboard and Dynamo of Gem Petrol Electric. 
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FIVE FRENCH FIRMS OUT OF GRAND PRIX? 

Paris, Dec. 3. — Paris wants to know if her crack constructors 
have got cold feet. There is report abroad in well-informed 
circles that five of the most important firms have agreed among 
themselves not to compete in the next Grand Prix. The matte 1 r 
would not be so very extraordinary were it not for the fact that 
the firms in question, which are declared to comprize Brasier, 
Renault, Panhard, and Dietrich, have each a representative on 
the Racing Board and are therefore boycotting their own event 

Just how much truth there is in the report it is impossible to 
say, but there is no doubt whatever that these firms have dis- 
cussed among themselves the advisability of abstaining from rac- 
ing next year. Paris is more than surprised at the move, and 
bluntly declares that the crack constructors have got cold feet 
at the idea of second-rate firms, having had long experience in 
the construction of small cars, coming forward and beating them 
at their own game. They could stand being beaten by Fiat and 
Mercedes, but when it is a question of Blank & Blank, voiturette 
builders, coming forth with a special 130 millimeter-bore racer 
and beating them, they would prefer to keep out of the game. 

Undoubtedly next year a number of firms having never before 
tackled a special racer, will come forth with a Grand Prix car. 
There are at least half a dozen firms having specialized in 120- 
and 130-millimeter more touring cars who will use the knowl- 
edge gained in this line to build a trio of racers. Berliet, the 
winner of the Italian 130-millimeter race, will enter three cars 
for the first time in the French Grand Prix, the driver of one 
of them, in all probability, being Thery. The engines are already 
under construction, and are declared to have a stroke of 200 
millimeters. 



RULES FOR 1909 PRINCE HENRY TOUR. 

Berlin, Dec. 3.— In a conference at the Imperial Automobile 
Club, between the club and the industry, the regulations gov- 
erning next year's contest were worked out and will be published 
in full during December. Of these the most important is the 
formula accepted by the meeting, in order to eliminate freak 
and racing vehicles as much as possible from the competition 
and give the normal touring car the chance it certainly did not 
enjoy in the first tour. The formula is as follows: 

N = 0.013. ». d* V-r*. 

N being the horsepower, t the number of cylinders, d the 
bore in centimeters, and f the hub in centimeters. Beside this, 
all drivers who have neither won a cash nor art prize for them- 
selves or the car-owner in any recognized contest (club ar- 
rangements excepted) will be credited with a certain number 
of points, in order to give them a more equal footing with 
professional drivers; this will, however, only have a bearing 
on the whole result, and the speed trials on the flat on the first 
and last days will be excluded. 

The minimum weight for the weakest cars, with a capacity 
of 1.6 litres, is 750 kilogrammes, with a further kilogramme for 
each one-tenth of a litre more. The weight of the body may 
be less than fifteen per cent of the whole. 

At the same meeting it was decided to turn the proposed 
voiturette competition into an international event, only factories 
being allowed to enter with teams of three cars each. The date 
was fixed for August 29 to September 2, on the Berlin-Bruns- 
wick-Weimar-Wurzburg-Heidelberg-Strasburg route 



BOSCH IGNITION FOR 1909 MERCEDES. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

On page «70 of your November 12 Issue, In discussln* 
the proposed Improvements on the Mercedes car for 1909 It is 
stated that "Ignition Is by Elsemann high tension magneto" 

As a result of inquiry, we have before us authentic information 
proving this report printed in your publication as entirely Cld 0 
foundation. We are assured that "Bosch Ignition" win, as In 
former years, be the standard equipment of the Mercedes 1909 
BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY, 

New York ' O. JAHN, Manager. 



GETTING BACK AT NEW JERSEY. 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 7.— The Newark Board of Trade and the 
New Jersey Automobile Trade Association have joined forces 
and will endeavor to combat, by means of suitable legislation, 
the boycott in all branches of automobile manufacturing against 
the State. This boycott has resulted from ' New Jersey's re- 
fusal to exchange courtesies with other States ; that is, to recog- 
nize the licenses of all others recognizing the New Jersey license, 
except Pennsylvania, where a newgiaw seems assured this Win- 
ter. Other incidental causes are ^Ste "correspondence" justices, 
arrests and trials before minor coiafc, and other annoying points 
of the motor law. It is asserted Wat this boycott is being felt 
throughout the State, parts manjfectured to the amount of 
$8,000,000 being affected in Newatjjfclone. Among the ways in 
which this is being felt is that car->jjpnu f acturers are not placing 
contracts for parts in this State. Others who have existing con- 
tracts will not renew within the State. Thus, the high-handed 
methods are being brought home by a curtailment of business. 



ANENT THE BRIARCLIFF TROPHY RACE. 

New York, Dec. 7. — Several meetings have been held and 
several more may be necessary before the automobile manufac- 
turers' committee will be able to agree on the plans for the stock 
car race which will be repeated this coming Spring. The point 
of discussion is the cylinder bore, each manufacturer seeming 
to have a different idea. The limits discussed varied from 5 
inches up to 5 1-2 inches for four-cylinder motors. The ad- 
vocates of the former figure had in mind barring the racers 
especially prepared for the international races, the rules for 
which limit four-cylinder motors to a bore of 5 1-8 inches. No 
decision has been reached, but it was decided to hold the race 
under the same name but at a later date, probably the first week 
in June. The place was not finally decided upon, for it was 
thought that inducements should be offered as in France. It is 
certain that the race will not go far from New York City. 



CUBAN RACE PROJECT ALIVE AND KICKING. 

New York, Dec. 7.— The Board of Governors of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America has definitely decided not to have any 
hand in the proposed week of speed tests near Havana, Cuba, 
whether these races be held or not, but prominent members may 
carry it through. The Cuban people are very strong for it, and 
the races will undoubtedly be held, not the first week in Janu- 
ary as was originally planned, but later, possibly in March. To 
conduct the race, Harry T. Clinton and A H. Whiting, of the 
Contest Committee, have both been secured for duties similar to 
what they had at Savannah. 



EXPELLED THOMAS FOR RECKLESS SPEEDING. 

New York, Dec. 7.— At to-nighf s special session of the board 
of trustees of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, E. R. 
Thomas, the New York banker, was summarily expelled as a 
result of his speeding at Long Branch on August 14 last. Testi- 
mony showed that at the time the accident happened Thomas 
was running his car at a rate of 80 to 90 miles per hour. Thomas 
was represented by counsel, who stated that he would be crippled 
for life as a result of the accident, but neither this facf nor 
counsel's strong plea for delay was given any weight. In addi- 
tion to this, Thomas still has his trial on several counts by the 
State of New Jersey coming to him. 



DAYTONA RACES SAID TO BE ASSURED, 

New York, Dec. 7.— It has been finally decided that the 
Florida speed tests will be held next year, probably at Daytona 
during the last week in March. The later date was selected so 
as to obtain the most favorable conditions. The earlier ex- 
periences rather lead to the conclusion that this late date is wise. 
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LONDON, Nov. 2i. — That big section of the show which 
comprises the home countries' exhibits can this year 
fairly lay claim to showing greater extent and variety than the 
Continental section, which has in former years been classed first. 
The main feature which characterizes the British exhibits as a 
whole is the breaking away from the set groove of standard 
practice into which so many firms seemed fixed. This change 
has in great measure been caused by the fact that almost all 
the big manufacturers have now seriously taken up the medium- 
powered and light car, and the excellent designs which such 
firms have evolved have stimulated the smaller makers to fresh 
efforts. Not a few have succeeded in no small degree. 

Some representative cars are described in detail below, but 
where one is mentioned there are a dozen others of equally good 
design, of which lack of space prevents mention. 

The Austin Product. — One of the most representative Brit- 
ish stands is that of the Austin Company. Although this firm 
commenced operations less than three years ago, their cars have 
acquired a great reputation and have risen right into the first 
rank. The models exhibited range from 60-horsepower six- 
cylinder type, of which two standard chassis were run in the 
Grand Prix, down to the new 15-horsepower light car. The 
most popular vehicle — excluding the new 15-horsepower — is 
the 18-24-horsepower model, and of interest as showing the 
sound design of these cars, the particular show chassis of this 
power on view now appears for the third year in succession 
and yet is quite up to date in every detail. All the cars except 
the smallest have separate cylinders, and gas-engine practice is 
followed in that the liner is not joined on to the waterjacket at 
the top extremity and so is free to expand upward when the 



temperature is raised, while a small washer keeps the water 
from entering the cylinders. Bosch dual ignition is fitted, giv- 
ing a special hand-operated magneto and coil for starting "on 
the switch" with ordinary high-tension magneto for running. 
A flat disc clutch conveys the power to a four-speed gearbox 
with direct drive on third and final transmission is by live axle, 
although on the big 60-horsepower car chain drive can be pro- 
vided if specified. 

A new form of rear suspension is fitted to the 40-horsepower 
and 60-horsepower cars, this permitting of the use of complete 
elliptic springs without the disadvantage of side play usually 
associated with this kind of spring. Lateral stability is obtained 
by taking the drive at the forward extremity of each spring 
and not in the center, while vertical flexibility is secured by 
shackling the springs together at the rear and by holding the 
top spring in a pivoted connection with the frame. As only the 
forward end of the spring is rigidly connected to the frame 
and the rear end is quite free, full up and down movement is 
allowed, while the central pivot reduces the side play to the 
same value as it would have been with a semi-elliptic spring 
of the usual form. An interesting feature of all these cars is 
that they are turned out from the works with full supply of 
tools and lamps, and even a speedometer and mileage recorder 
is included. 

The 15-horsepower car is a new and popular type which is 
quite up to the level of the other Austin products. The four 
cylinders, size 3 1-2 by 4, are cast in one piece together with 
the top half of the crankcase, and the valves are on opposite 
sides. Natural circulation of the water is relied on, and a 
large honeycomb radiator being fitted, the fan belt of which is 




The Unusual Nameless Chassis-New Kempshall Tires and Peculiar Muffler. 
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Humphrls Compensating Cross Spring. 

kept in tension by a controlling spring. Forced lubrication is 
provided, and ignition is, of course, by high-tension magneto. 
The leather clutch is of novel design and two failings of this 
type are cleverly obviated. The leather facing is divided into 
six loose segments, fitted on flat springs of slightly greater cur- 
vature than the cone of the flywheel. These segments can be 
inserted into place without disturbing the body of the clutch, 
the ends of the flat spring plates fitting into grooves on the 
circumference of the clutch casting and being secured in place 
by lock nuts. By having the segments in this shape easy en- 
gagement is insured, while the ease of detachment makes it a 
simple matter to remove the leather for occasional softening 
treatment. The engine and three-speed gearbox are mounted 
on a channel steel subframe, which is pivoted at the front to a 
cross girder of the main frame and fastened at the rear to 
another cross member by two bolts, thus giving simple three- 
point suspension. The gearbox is in one piece, and, instead of 
aluminum, cast iron of special grade is employed, the makers 
claiming that a stronger job can be provided with but small 
increase in 'weight. The final drive is by propellor shaft to the 
rear live axle and this is fitted with substantial torque rods. 
Ball bearings are used throughout the transmission and the 
brakes are of the expanding variety, exclosed from mud. The 
price of this car complete with five-seated body comes out at 
$1,750, which appears reasonable, judged by the early demand. 

Talbot Has a New Clutch.— Mention of the clutch improve- 
ment on this Austin calls to mind the new cone clutch on the 
Talbot cars— productions which are noted on this side for high 
engine efficiency. These cars have a leather cone clutch in 
which the drive is transmitted from the coned portion to the 
clutch shaft by a claw coupling. When the pedal is depressed 
the clutch first comes out of engagement with the flywheel in 
the usual way, but further movement of the pedal separates the 
two portions of .the clutch itself, so that the only revolving part 
which can cause scraping of the gears is the comparatively light 




Rear End of the Humphrls Chassis. 



clutch shaft itself. On releasing the^pedal, after the gears have 
been meshed, the reverse action takes place. In practice it is 
found that any gear can be meshed* without the slightest noise' 
or jar. 

Napier Worm-Driven Small Cars. — This is the first year 
that Napiers have been seen in the light car section, new 10- 
horsepower and 15-horsepower models being staged. The 10- 
horsepower car is of the two-cylinder type and the 15-horse- 
power engine has four cylinders, but the other features, save as 
detailed below, follow standard Napier lines and the complete 
cars are covered by a three years' guarantee. 

Both models have the cylinders cast in pairs, bore and stroke 
being 102 by 127 mm. The valves are all on one side and 
are enclosed from dirt by an aluminum cover plate. The 
ignition is effected by a Bosch high-tension magneto carried 
on a platform at the front of the engine. Below the magneto 
is the centrifugal water pump and below that again the gear 
oil pump. The carbureter is novel in that the mixing cham- 
ber is on top of the engine, separated by a long water heated 
pipe from the spray portion, which is at the level of the top of 
the crankcase. The reason for this construction is not alto- 
gether obvious, but the makers state that it has been found to 
give excellent results in practice. The disposal of the fly- 
wheel in front of the engine and the attachment of the gear- 
box directly to the rear of the crankcase is a step new to 
British — though perhaps less so to American — designers. The 
multiple disc clutch, with flat plates of tool steel, is enclosed 
in the gearbox, which gives three speeds with direct drive on 
top. A cast sleeve projects from the gear box to the outside 
of the frame and to this is bolted the gate in which the change 
speed lever works. Another projection at the rear of the gear- 
box almost completely encloses the foot brake and so protects 
this important part from dust and mud. Final drive is by 
propellor shaft and worm gearing, the driving shaft coming 
below the axle. This has the obvious disadvantage of reduc- 
ing the road clearance so that in cars for foreign and colonial 
use a bevel drive is substituted. The chassis price of the 10- 
horsepower model is $1,475 and of the 15-horsepower $1,750. 
The six-cylinder engine of the same type appears in the 30- 
horsepower car, while above this other six-cylinder models 
range up to 90-horsepower. 

Humber Firm Has a Full Line. — On the Humber stand all 
the cars are shown together without distinction of name as 
formerly, owing to the recent transfer of the Beeston Works 
to Coventry, where the firm has now the biggest motor factory 
in Europe. The cars shown range from the new 8-horsepower 
two-seater and the well-known 10-12-horsepower model, which 
has probably had a bigger sale than any other two European 
cars, to the 30-horsepower six-cylinder car. The two inter- 
mediate four-cylinder cars, the 22 and the 28-horsepower embody 
the results of the Tourist Trophy racing experience, as is shown 
by 1 * the bigger ratio of stroke to bore — 90 by 140 in the first 
case and 100 by 150 for the other— and the large diameter of 
the valves, which gives very high engine speed without falling 
off of power. Features common to all Humber models are the 
absence of water pump, thermo-syphon circulation being relied 
on; the forced lubrication system with which is worked an in- 
dicating pointer on the dashboard, showing how much oil is 
circulating, and the well-designed short gearbox, in which the 
lay shaft and reverse pinion are idle when top direct gear is 
engaged. 

A New Detachable Wheel.— The new 8-horsepower two- 
seater has engine with bore and stroke of 90 by 120, and dupli- 
cate ignition is fitted. A fan flywheel contains the flat disc 
clutch and the three-peed gearbox is operated by a gate change. 
Final drive is by propellor shaft and all brakes are of the 
enclosed internal expanding variety. The price of this model 
is $975. Examples are shown of the Humber detachable artil- 
lery wheel, which can be fitted to any of the new models. This 
wheel is similar to the popular Rudge Whitworth wire wheel in 
having an outer shell hub with slots engaging with feathers on 
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the inner or permanent hub attached to the 
axle. A neat spring locking cap, which can 
only be loosened by a special spanner, pre- 
vents any possibility o£ the wheel coming 
adrift. 

The First English Two-Cycle Advocate. 

—A most interesting car is the Valveless, 
which has a special type of two-cycle engine. 
The two cylinders have a common combus- 
tion chamber and are placed so that their 
cranks are parallel. The two crankshafts 
are connected by gearing and are set so that 
both pistons rise and fall together. One of 
the crankshafts drives the magneto and the 
water and oil pumps, which are placed at 
the front of the engine, while the other 
crankshaft has a fly-wheel at the rear end 
and so transmits the power through a cone 
clutch to the three-speed gearbox. The final 
drive is by live axle and the remaining fea- 
tures are quite standard, excepting, perhaps, 
the silencer, which runs the whole length of 
the frame. This, the first British car with 
two-cycle engine, showed up well as regards 
fuel and petrol economy in a recent official 
Royal Automobile Club trial. It is some- 
what interesting to note that at the last 
show the engine, although in action the 
same as now, was placed horizontally in the center of the frame 
with epicyclic gearing and single chain drive. This method of 
construction has had to be abandoned in deference to public 
opinion, which seems so hopelessly conservative where changes 
from standard practice are concerned. It is for the same rea- 
son that the Lancaster this year has wheel instead of its suc- 
cessful form of tiller steering and also that Cadillac has adopted 
the sliding gear. 

All parts of the Valveless car are made to specification by a 
prominent engineering firm — D. Brown & Sons, of Hudders- 
field— and the Valveless Company has only to assemble the 
parts. This is an arrangement which would seem to offer big 
possibilities for the small maker. 

The Lower-Priced Cars, the Phoenix. — Easily first in the 
cheapest class, which may be taken to include two-seaters listed 
at under $750, comes the Phoenix 8-horsepower car, which has 
three years' excellent performance in road 
trials to recommend it. The two-cylinder 
vertical engine, which has bore and stroke 
of 80 by 80 mm., is placed across the frame 
and has overhead inlet valves and magneto 
ignition. A multiple disc clutch is fitted in 
conjunction with a two-speed and reverse 
epicyclic gear running on ball bearings. 
From the gear the drive is taken by a single 
chain to the rear axle, which has spur type 
differential and full set of ball bearings. 
The frame is tubular, supported front and 
rear by semi-elliptic springs as usual. Brakes 
are fitted to the front wheels— and this is a 
point which is attracting growing attention 
from designers — and there are also band 
brakes on the rear hubs worked by a side 
lever. 

Further refinements on this little car are 
the dust screen, which extends from front 
of the frame to the rear axle, and the pro- 
vision of gauges to both petrol and oil tanks. 
The price for the two-seater, with tools 
complete, is $700. 

New and Original Two-Cylinder Two- 
Seater. — Another interesting small car, a 
newcomer to the ranks, is the 8-10 Smeddle- 
Kennedy two-seater, which hails from New- 




Pllgrlm Front Drive, but Unlike the Christie. 

castle-on-Tyne. Right through the car the designers have ignored 
standard practice and have constructed every part with the object 
of simplicity and ease of adjustment by„tb.e novice. The en- 
gine has two 3 1-4-inch cylinders : cast together, the piston 
stroke being 4 1-4 inches. The valves are of the overhead type 
fixed in cages and are all operated by a single overhead cam- 
shaft running in ball bearings and driven by bevel gearing from 
the crankshaft. This crankshaft is enclosed by a dustproof 
cover that can be detached, together with the camshaft gear, by 
undoing four wing nuts. To reset the timing it is only neces- 
sary to turn the flywheel till a mark on it lines with a pointer on 
the crankcase and then to see that the mark on the camshaft 
spindle coincides with a line on the casing. A well-designed 
automatic carbureter is bolted direct to the inlet ports without 
the use of an induction pipe. Ignition is by Nieuport high- 
tension magneto. In this engine, as in the Valveless, the crank 




Valveless Engine, Which Attracted Attention. 
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throws are set so 
that the pistons rise 
and fall together, 
thus giving impulses 
at even intervals. 
This method is not 
common to British 
design, but should 
be an improvement 
if the balancing has 
due attention. The 
fan flywheel con- 
tains an expanding 
clutch and from 
here a long pro- 
peller shaft extends 
to the rear axle, a 
forward continua- 
tion of the latter 
containing the gear- 
ing which provides 
three speeds and re- 
verse. The frame 
is of pressed steel 
and is stayed by 
four radius rods, 
two for each axle, 
which converge on 
a central bracket. 
The front of the frame is carried on an inverted elliptic spring, 
while at the rear are two inverted quarter elliptics, these being 
free to sljde in boxes on the rear axle. With 760 by 90 tires and 
body complete, this excellent little car sells at $1,050. 

The Bali-Bearing Pilgrim.— As a last example of the light 
cars the o-horsepower Pilgrim may be cited. This is a very 
light car— 700 pounds is the weight of the chassis— on new lines, 
which has been described as the nearest approach yet to the 
American buggyabout. The engine has two horizontal cylinders 
of size 86 by 72, with two speed epicyclic gear alongside, no 
separate clutch being fitted. The drive is transmitted to the 
front wheels through double universal joints. The engine has 
ball-bearing connecting rods and magneto ignition. Front wheel 
brakes are provided, these being operated by a foot pedal, while 
a side lever controls the back brakes. The price of this two- 
seater is $650. 

The few cars here mentipned are only isolated examples of 
the many of all powers and types that are shown, but they mav 
be taken as representative of the majority. 

Continental Cars as Seen by British Eyes. 

Reviewing some of the principal stands in order, that of the 
Renault is found to attract most attention, for to the average 
autoist these cars are representative of France, just as the Mer- 
cedes is of Germany, and as Daimler and Napier uphold the 
British name. No less than five four-cylinder models are made 
for the coming season, these being the 14 horsepower, 16 horse- 
power, 20 horsepower, 20-30 horsepower, and the 35-45 horse- 
power. Finally, the huge 50-60-horsepower six-cylinder chassis 
ends the list. All these, except the three smallest, are fitted with 
self-starting devices. The 35-45 and the 50-60 cars have the well- 
known Renault compressed-air system, while the others are oper- 
ated from a foot pedal working through a chain and ratchet gear 
and so rotating the crankshaft. In all other points the cars fol- 
low 1908 design without alteration, even the cone clutch and the 
straight-through gear-change being the same as ever. 

The most noticeable feature of the Panhard cars is the ab- 
sence of chains, only the 25-35 horsepower model retaining this 
form of drive. The two-cylinder car with epicyclic gear has not 
made its appearance, but a 10-12 horsepower light car, with cylin- 
ders 80 by 120 mm., blings the Panhard firm into line with other 
famous constructors. In all engines the cylinders are cast sepa- 
rately and the crankshaft has five bearings, an elaborate force- 



pump lubrication system to all parts being used. A special type 
of magneto is fitted, in which the advance and retard positions are 
obtained by "rocking" the magneto. The disc type of clutch is 
contained in the forward part of the gearbox, which latter gives 
four speeds and reverse with direct drive on top. By employing 
smaller gear wheels of a special steel, the old humming noise 
which was such an inherent feature of former Panhards has been 
entirely overcome. 

The adoption of the Knight valveless engine by this firm was 
not arranged sufficiently early for an example of this new type to 
be shown, but this will appear on the Panhard stand at the Paris 
show. There are, however, two Continental stands at this show— 
the Minerva and the De Luca Daimler— which stage cars fitted 
with this American invention. 

The Mercedes cars remain substantially the same as for 1908 
season, with the main exception that on all models the disc clutch 
replaces the old scroll type. The low-tension magneto works in 
conjunction with the special Bosch magnetic plugs, so dispensing 
with the moving tappets. A new multi-jet carbureter is fitted 
and the control levers now remain stationary, instead of moving 
with the wheel as before. 

An Italian car, which, probably on account of its moderate 
price, has acquired a good popularity in this country, is the 
S. C. A. T. This car hails from Turin and derives its name from 
its designer, Ceirano, who is stated to have been responsible for 
the early Italian cars. The 22-horsepower model is the car 
which ran so consistently, although unplaced, in the Tourist 
Trophy race, the bore and stroke being 101 by 140. The valves 
are no less than 50 mm. in diameter, and as a result, very high 
engine speed is obtained. High-tension magneto ignition is 
standard, but the low-tension variety can be supplied optionally. 
The disc clutch four-speed gearbox and shaft drive follow cus- 
tomary Italian practice, the only additional feature of note being 
the compressed-air starting device, similar to that of the Renault. 
The price of this chassis is $1,750, and that of the 14-horsepower 
model, which has four cylinders 85 by 120, is $1,475. 

The Rapid and the Bianchi cars on view follow the above 
standard lines almost exactly, the price, however, being higher. 

Examination of the Hotchkiss exhibit reveals the fact that the 
famous gun firm has now given up the use of ball-bearings in the 
engine. The principal model is the 20-30 four-cylinder with bore 
and stroke of no by 130. The crankcase is not split in the 
usual way, but is in one piece, with big end plates to permit of the 
introduction of the crankshaft, which runs on three long phos- 
phor bronze bearings. The carbureter is of the multi-jet type, 
and the float chamber is connected with the inlet pipe in such a 
way that the level of the liquid in the jet varies with the engine 
speed. The remaining details follow standard practice. 

At the time of writing, toward the end of the show, which 
closes to-night, great satisfaction is being expressed on all sides 
at the good business which has been done — far exceeding ex- 
pectations. Consequently, much optimism prevails. 
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up to heat) and the time of carbonizing will then count from tL 
Sure 6 COnten,S ° f thC b ° X reaCheS the cementing tem! 

In the quenching of carbonized parts warping is very prone 
to follow. h,s is especially true if the metal is of a fiZ grain 
bu ,t ,s almost impossible to avoid it if the metal hL been 
bruised m a previous forging process, or if the steel has been 

nZ« y A 8 b - Ut ^ a ? nea ' ed bef0re 80in « into ^ cementing 
process A medium grain uniform texture (not forged) steel 
will behave very well. iorgea; steel 

Warping is also due to ^symmetrical shapes and to the manner 

! T ,1 w P3r - tS a "° Wed ,0 make contac t with the qTench 
«ng bath. Warpmg is also much to be dreaded in cases of high 
quenching temperature, and if the quenching bath is both cold and 
of h^h "specific heat "or if the property of disseminating ^ heaHs 
marked Oil quenching from a low temperature then would be 
ess hkely to cause warping than water quenching from a high 
temperature^ On the other hand, salt (sodium cSloridT) fa he 
water would to a considerable extent abort the warping ten! 

n^tr,™" ge "r a,ly ,. follow if *e parts to be hardened are 
not deftly lowered into the quenching bath, in a plane parallel 
to the greatest length. Tumbling the parts into the taS^S 
is but to warp them If the bath is of some media of a high 
boiling point (at the atmospheric pressure) the tendency to 
warpmg is somewhat less, since steam will not then insulate the 
hot surface unevenly. 

Warping is due to the unequal distribution of the strains, and 
if the parts do not cool equally over all zones, strains will be 
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set up in a manner unequal. Obviously, the thin portions will 
cool the first and the masses of metal last ; any means of equaliz- 
ing these tendencies will have a lasting benefit. Gam shafts, for 
illustration, are very prone to warp ; they must go into the bath 
end on and quickly. 

It is difficult to keep the bath from formirig a layer of steam 
over the hot surfaces of the parts, and to avoid this the parts 
must be kept moving in the bath until the metal has cooled below 
the danger point. Gears, sprockets and other disc-like parts 
should be nested and clamped between soft iron plates in such 
a way as to perfectly expose the surfaces to be rendered hard, 
yet withal to prevent warping. Gears will curl if they are not 
thus nested, and in fine the nesting is desirable in that the number 
of gears that can be handled in a given time will be more. 

Tempering Should Be Carefully Done. 

In tempering (drawing the temper) there are two objects, viz. : 

(1) To render the steel dynamic (increase the kinetic ability); 

(2) equalize the internal strains. Even if the internal strains are 
below the ultimate strength of the steel (below the warping 
point) they will abound to a greater or less extent, at any rate, 
to the detriment of the parts, since from the ultimate strength 
must be subtracted the internal strains. This is a matter not 
usually well understood, but it is plain enough if it is given but 
a moment's thought If the ultimate strength of the steel is equal 
to (a) and the internal strain in a zone is equal to (&), the re- 
maining strength will be equal to a — b = c. Illuminating the 
internal strains will restore the original strength : b + c = a. 

There are still a large number of points in relation to heat 
treatment that could, with profit, be discussed. Take for illus- 
tration the question of composition ; to heat some products would 
be to ruin them. On one occasion the author ordered some nickel 
steel to be as follows: 

Per cent. 

Nickel 3.5 %' 

Carbon 0.25% 

Silicon 0.20% 

Sulphur 0.04% 

Phosphorus 0.04% 

Manganese 0.40% 

The material came and was' worked into the desired shape. 
The parts were then quenched from 900° C. and subsequently 
tempered at 250° C, with what result? It was a waste of time. 
It was not a waste of material, waste cannot be wasted, the 
parts were brittle as unannealed glass. Further investigation of 
the matter showed that the reliable (?) vendors of the product, 
furnished a special heat of a product that was to be better than 
the steel usually to be had on the open market, which special heat 
(when chemically investigated) proved to be as follows : 
Per cent. 

Nickel 3. 05 %' 

Carbon 0.42 % 

Silicon 0.28 % 

Sulphur , 0.08 % 

Phosphorus 1.05 % 

Manganese 0.55 % 

Why did we not subject the steel to an analysis before work- 
ing it up? The requirement as the original specifications would 
indicate, was not the finest steel by any means; it was not sup- 
posed that any steel mill would fail to fill an order of steel of 
no more than moderate quality; at all events the steel would not 
stand for heat treatment, and that is the point 

Records of actual failures are, of course, more valuable than 
suggestions of how to succeed. On the other hand one does 
not like to brag about one's failures ; the fact remains, to succeed 
with heat treatment it is necessary to select the steel, in view of 
the requirements. The best way, perhaps, would be to get ac- 
quainted with regular brands of steel and use them for the pur- 
pose for which they are supposed to offer advantages. 

There is one other matter of the greatest importance to be 
mentioned ere this subject is closed out. It is known that 
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far too high in nickel; 
metulloids very high. 



chrome nickel steel, if it is forged after it is received from the 
mill, is rendered more or less hard and unmanageable. It is a 
• fact that the vendors of the same steel can make forgings of the 
same material and they will be quite as soft as the round bars; 
why? It is a question that has puzzled most of us for many a 
day. We even went so far as to persuade ourselves that the 
mills had a monopoly of brains. 

What it looks like is a monopoly of cupidity; the mills do not 
deliver bar stock in the same shape or condition as the stock they, 
themselves, use in the forging process. The bars delivered are 
heat-treated ; the stock they use is normal ; result, they can make 
forgings that will be soft enough to machine. The effect of the 
heat treatment is to render the bar steel more presentable. The 
same treatment rends the stock of no value as forging stock 

For forging work it would be better to order steel in the 
normal state, and if it is to be heat treated, perform that opera- 
tion upon the finished articles. It must be remembered, however, 
the forgings must be annealed before machining, for two reasons, 
viz.: (a) To render them soft for machining; (6) to abort warp- 
ing in the subsequent heat treatment 

It would be possible to heat-treat with less of warping, if the 
parts were annealed again after machining, but this is an ultra 
refinement. In the annealing process, if the forgings are to be 
soft it will be necessary to proceed thus : 

1. Apply the initial heat by means of a wood fire, to avoid 
any but a genteel heating of the steel until the metal is 
warmed up; 

2. Then heat slowly and uniformly in a suitable furnace, up to 
the forging temperature; 

3. Commence forging at once, do not allow the steel to "soak" ; 

4. Forge continuously, until the steel reaches the low forging 
limit ; 

S- If the desired shape cannot be had by that time, heat again 
to the high forging limit in the same slow and even manner. 

6. Continue to forge without allowing the steel to soak. Forge 
until the low forging limit is reached. (If necessary repeat.) 

7. Allow the forgings to cool slowly in lime; 

8. Anneal at temperatures between 870 and 1,000 degrees C, 
depending upon the composition of the steel (900° C. is the 
most used temperature) ; 

9. Double anneal if the steel is persistent in its hardness. 

Keep Within the Forging Limits. 

The forging limits of heat will lie between 965 and 678 degrees 
C. The quality of the forgings will always depend upon the 
work put upon them.- If they are not worked down to the low 
limit of forging the grain will be coarse and open. If the steel 
is heated to a point far above the high limit, the structure will 
tend to be crystalline. If the steel is heated unevenly and not 
through, the result will be a bruised fabric. Persistent hardness 
is to be dreaded, and it will follow if the steel is not properly 
forged. In that event, annealing will not accomplish the de- 
sired end. These fabrics are prone to hold to their habitual al- 
lotypic state and that is not the state, alpha. If the steel holds 
to the beta state of allotropy, it will be brittle; if, on the other 
hand, the gamma allotropic state obtains, the steel will be hard. 

The higher the carbon the more is the likelihood of the steel 
to hold to its brittle or to its hard state. Alloy steel is the great- 
est offender in this connection. It is therefore a matter of skill 
in the light of knowledge, to succeed in rendering forgings soft 
to machine, after going through a forging process. 

If, on the other hand, the steel is oil-treated at the mill before 
it is forged, there is no chance at all of being able to make the 
forgings soft enough to machine, commercially. If the user of 
steel demands the proporties of oil-treated chrome nickel steel, 
they must, of course, put up with the consequences. It is not 
then the fault of the fabricator of the same. .. 

The normal chrome nickel steel will not look nearly so good 
as the same after heat treatment, and it is possible the fatnefr 
tors were compelled to resort to treatment before delivery,™ 
order to be able to sell the steel. It was not so long ago that 
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impossible values were- .demanded, (and advertised) values, in 
fact, only to be had4f the steel was oil quenched and but par- 
tially "let down." Of course such products were difficult to 
machine, and if forged, even refused "Novo Steel" cutters, in 
the hands of men of much skill. 

In conclusion of the subject, there is at least one other matter 
that should have some attention at least; that is to say, the va- 
riety of brands of steel should be limited in so far as it may 
be possible to do so. 

If all parts of a car could be made of a single brand of steel 
the better would be the results, all things considered. The build- 
ers of the cars would be able to take a greater advantage of the 
influence of quantity in purchasing the steel ; the artificers would 
attain a greater knowledge of the steel, and the user of the car, 
in each case, would have less trouble in his quest for suitable 
repairs. 

Theoretically, it is possible to provide all the desired qualities 
in steel, using a single grade of the same. This is not to say the 
grade in question would have to be some fine and rare brand of 
steel; indeed, the product would have to be either a very near 
approach to "iron" or the ingredients placed to impart hardness 
would have to be anything but "carbon." 

The absence of carbon, excepting as a necessity in production, 
{limited to a low point) would render the steel more nearly 
universal in its application than would be the case were the carbon 
present in any considerable amount. The steel could then be 
subjected to "heat treatment" to impart the several desired qual- 
ities, without danger of destroying the dynamic ability of the 
same. 

In the absence of carbon it would be possible to consider al- 
loying as a regular thing. This statement takes into account 
the fact that the carbon would have to be present in quantity 
sufficient to render the fabrication of the steel possible. The 
carbon could be limited to say, 0.10% (maximum), under which 
conditions nickel would impart excellent qualities, and chromium 
would be of exceeding value. Even vanadium might be an in- 
gredient in what could be called a universal product. It will be 
understood, however, it is not well to have more than two 
alloying elements in any product on the ground that uniformity 
cannot be assured when the alloying process is complex. Even 
one alloying element is better than two, if with one element the 
desired qualities can be imparted to the steel. 

In the long run it is the ultimate cost that limits quality. This 
ultimate cost takes into account the first cost of the steel, and 
the difficulty in manipulating and machining the same. True, it 
is never necessary to use steel better than the work demands, 
but experience so far has not rendered it possible to decide that 
the materials used in automobiles were better than they should 
be. 

At all events it does look as if the end will be towards a class 
of steel that will lend itself to heat treatment, to impart the 
several desired qualities, and in this steel the chances are the 
carbon content will be very low indeed. It is not to the inter- 




Fig. 1— Hammering process in the fabrication of steel. 

ests of the fabricators of steel to hasten this time, because the 
lower the carbon the quicker will the linings of the converters 
and the furnaces burn out, and the fabricators 01 steel will not 
advocate a process that ends in any extra cost to them. It 
might be argued they can charge for the extra cost, due to the 
high heat, in the absence of carbon ; but on second thought, it is 
to say they cannot charge more than they do, unless the 'tariff" 
is increased, because they now charge on a basis of the cost of 
the imported article, which includes the tariff and the trans- 
portation. 

Any increase in the cost would enable one to import the steel 
at a saving, and it goes without saying that users of steel would 
take advantage of a possible saving. At all events, if the build- 
ers of automobiles want steel with low carbon, they must decide 
for themselves as to the reasons. If low carbon is desirable, the 
steel so constituted can be had from abroad if not from the home 
mills. Since mild steel (steel with very low carbon) will stand 
even abuse in the heat treatment thereof, it is a good product 
to consider, even if alloying elements have to be introduced to 
impart the desired "tensility." It is the low carbon steel that has 
to be used if "cementing" is resorted to, and it is certainly pos- 
sible to realize great dynamic ability in the absence of carbon. 
It is a question if dynamic ability is characteristic of any grade 
of steel, if the carbon content is pronounced, even though the 
steel be alloyed. 

The claims of dynamic ability for vanadium steel, for illus- 
tration, do not hold at all, if the carbon is high; who will say 
it is not the absence of carbon rather than the presence of 
vanadium that imparts the so-called dynamic qualities? At all 
events, when the smoke of battle lifts, the author is of the 
opinion that the "old wagon maker" with his (very low carbon) 
iron, came very near to knowing what constituted the maximum 
endurance, the greatest ease of working and the uniformity so 
much to be desired in work of the sort under discussion. 




Fig. 2— Micro-photo of normal steel. 



Fig. 3 — Micro-photo of annealed steel. 



Fig. A — Micro-photo of tempered steel. 
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Fig. 6 — Micro-photo of core of cemented ' 
steel. 



Fig. 6— Micro-photo of armor of cemented 
steel. 



Fig. 7— Micro-photo of special treatment of 
steel. 



The illustrations accompanying this article are micro-photo- 
graphs of "Bishop" soft chrome nickel steel, and are offered 
with the idea of showing by means of micro-photographs that 
in heat treating steel does undergo structural changes, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the physical properties will be in- 
fluenced by these changes. As a matter of fact there is a marked 
difference in the physical properties of the steel according as the 
structure is altered by the treatment, as the following tabula- 
tion will show: 

Fig. 1. The properties of fabrication. 

Fig. 2. Normal steel, the physical properties of which are as 
follows : 

Tensile strength, 110,000 per square inch; 
Elastic limit, 100,000 per square inch ; 
Elongation, 20 per cent in 2 inches; 
Reduction of area, 60 per cent. 

Fig. 3. Annealed steel, the physical properties of which are 
as follows: ■ 
Tensile strength, 108,000 pounds per square inch ; 
Elastic limit, 104,000 pounds per square inch; 
Elongation, ,24 per cent, in 2 inches ; 
Reduction of area, 69 per cent. 

Fig. 4. Tempered steel, the physical properties of which are 
as follows: 

Tensile strength, 200,000 pounds per square inch; 
Elastic limit, 164,000 pounds per square inch ; 



Elongation, 5 per cent, in 2 inches; 
Reduction of area, 25 per cent. 

Fig. 5. Core of cemented steel, the physical properties of which 
are as follows : 
Tensile strength, 222,000 pounds per square inch; 
Elastic limit, 214,000 pounds per square inch; 
Elongation, 12 per cent, in 2 inches; 

Reduction of area, 56 per cent. i 
Fig. 6. Armor of cemented steel, the physical properties 
which are as follows : f 
Tensile strength, 350,000 pounds per square inch ; 
Elastic limit, 290,000 pounds per square inch; 
Elongation, 3 per cent, in 2 inches. 
Reduction of area, nominal. 

Fig. 7. Special treatment, the physical properties of which are 
as follows: 

Tensile strength, 135,000 pounds per square inch; 
Elastic limit, 120,000 pounds per square inch; 
Elongation, 18 per cent, in 2 inches ; 
Reduction of area, 65 per cent. 

Obviously this steel could only be worked in its annealed state 
and only then with machine tools of considerable rigidity, using 
high tungsten steel for the cutters. It is used for the most re- 
sponsible parts in the absolutely high grade automobiles, and its 
presence to any considerable extent is the natural indication of 
high first cost. 



RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF MAGNETO AND COIL 



WHILE a great deal is said about hot sparks, the "fat" 
kind and the other kinds, and while the claim is made 
that the magneto is the more efficient, the fact remains that the 
reasoning is generally defective. The temperature of an elec- 
trical spark is fairly constant because it is the temperature due 
to the high resistance in the "gap" quite independent of the 
source of the electrical energy, be it from a battery or a mag- 
neto. The energy of the spark will depend upon the electro- 
motive force, in the secondary circuit since, 
IV = E I (1) 

in which 

W = energy in watts ; 

E = electromotive force in volts ; 

/ = intensity of the current in amperes. 
The electromotive force can be just as high in the spark coil 
circuit as in the magneto circuit. It is not in this relation, 
then, that a difference will be found in the efficiency of the 
methods. The actual heat dissipated in the gap at the spark 
plug will depend upon the actual dissipation of energy, and this 
in turn depends upon the length of the gaps in a given atmos- 
phere and also the electromotive force; since the current in 



amperes : 



1 = ' 



-(2) 



when, 



if = resistance in ohms, or, the virtual equivalent; 
/ and E to be taken as in (1). 
This heat, as above expressed, may be reduced to (small) 
calorics as follows: 

H = Elt X 0.24 (3 ) 

= FRtX 0.24 (4 ) 

when 

H = the heat equivalent in small calories : 
f = time in seconds ; 
/, E and R to be taken as above. 
This expression is more comprehensive because it does Ml* 
time into account, and it does deal with the heat directly, rather 
than the instantaneous value of the electrical energy in wauf. 
At all events, irrespective of the mode of procedure, it is pi*)" 
to be seen that no condition thus far shows any advantage I" 
one mode of generating the electrical energy over the other- 
What is to be seen is that the spark is of equal competence- 
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MANLY HYDRAULIC VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 

B» THOS. J. FAY. 



IN view of the incongruities in the sliding gear, and the limited 
number of speed changes in the planetary types, it is no won- 
der that inventors keep at it with a view to evolving some plan 
more in keeping with what they think ought to obtain for the 
purpose. The "Manly Drive," so called, belongs to the class of 
transmissions said to be more in keeping with the requirements, 
and that it is well worth looking at and pondering over is as- 
sured from its up-to-date performances. The Manly drive does 
work wry nicely, and it does afford a most perfect control. 

The -system may seem to be complicated, as viewed by the 
novicegarhereas the contrary is true. Fig. 1 shows the system 
as it appeared the other day when the writer was enabled to ex- 
amine and run a test. Besides the test on an improved equipment 
of the kind, an earlier experimental type was examined in a truck 
where it has been doing good work for upwards of a year under 



a gross load of 8,500 pounds. Inventor Chas. M. Manly states 
the truck in question has been making the rounds in the streets 
of New York during this period. 

The Reported Performance of the Truck. 

Observation, during some 3,000 miles, Ted to the conclusion 
that a truck in which many speed variations could be effected 
would result in tire economy, and in the case in point the tires, 
which were 34 x 4 inches, front and rear, wore down less than 
3-16 inch. The speeds available were all degrees from a slow 
crawl to the maximum possible in view of the highest power of 
the motor. In changing the speed there is no positive increment, 
since the result is due to the alteration in the volume of liquid 
(oil) that is actually pumped, or, circulated. 

To change speed it is not necessary to alter the speed of the 
motor, and as a result the motor is allowed to run at its best 
power speed all the time. Power multiplied by speed is a con- 
stant, hence the ability of the power plant is not reduced under 
any conditions of operation. In other words, as the speed of the 
car is reduced, the torque of the transmission increases, if neces- 
sary, in the same ratio, and the motor is allowed to run at a 



constant speed. This is also true if a sliding gear is used, in so 
far as speed changes are taken advantage of. In the sliding gear, 
however, if the motor is run at a variable speed instead of sliding 
the gears, as is ofttimes the case, the motor ability will fall off, since 
the torque of a motor is not increasing with decreasing speed. 
The Manly drive has certain other novel features that are worth 
taking into account. To go into reverse, the liquid is circulated in 
reverse. To stop, the valves are thrown to neutral, and the sys- 
tem locks. Result, brakes are not necessary with this drive. 

In this system the differential gear is not used at all, because 
two hydraulic motors are employed, one on each driving wheel, 
that is to say, connected therewith. The whole idea, then, con- 
sists of as many hydraulic motors as there are wheels to deliver 
power to and a valve system that regulates the flow of the fluid, 
which is ordinary mineral oil with a low congealing point and low 



viscosity. Plainly, the question of lubrication does not enter into 
the problem, and as to noise, there is very little or none, since the 
oil dampens all noise tendencies. The motive power is by way of 
an automobile motor of the internal combustion type (a gasoline 
motor) placed in front in the usual way, and in all respects con- 
forming to regular standard practice. The control system con- 
sists of one lever, not counting the steering wheel for the car. 
The one control lever is conveniently located at the side, and by 
its movement all speed changes are made. 

The Pressure of the Transmission Oil. 

The lowest pressure is about 200 pounds per square inch, and as 
the speed is lowered the pressure increases. The highest pres- 
sure is about 2,400 pounds per square inch, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the system of valves and the hydraulic motors which 
handle this wide range of pressures, must be very well designed 
and constructed. Fine grades of bronze are used throughout, and 
by an ingenious construction, as is shown in the illustration. Of 
leakage there seems to be very little, if any, and apparently the 
methods of packing are so simple and secure as to assure good 
performance, and no very considerable trouble from the high pres- 
sures that must, at times, obtain. 
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m the Union can make. These roads have been inspected and wm»^vu 

their construction supervised by the highway department at a YoRK < Pa -> Dec - S-— A new feature is in evidence for Yorks 

cost of less than 1 per cent. Of the total mileage completed, 153 automobile industry. The Martin Carriage Company, one of 

miles are macadam roads, 140 miles gravel, 3.6 miles are of stone tbe 'argest manufacturing establishments of the vehicle in the 

bottom with gravel top, 2.5 miles gravel bottom and stone top, State > wil1 in the near future begin the manufacture of gasoline 

and 1 mile of low-grade gravel road. commercial motor wagons. Such a move has long been con- 

The commissioner states that the larger part of the applica- templated, but never completely launched until recently, when 

tions that come in for State aid are for gravel roads instead of bv unanimous vote of the officers of the company the work was 

macadam. He states that he has been trying to induce road dis- authorized. The new line will consist of all vehicles used m 

tricts to put in gravel instead of macadam, as the former are tne commercial world for delivery and transfer purposes and 

not only cheaper, but are not worn so much by automobiles as wi " oe equipped with engines made for the Martin company 

are the macadem roads. The State has paid during this period DV another concern. 

$228,215 as awards in assisting in building new roads. It is the opinion of the officers of the company that gaso- 

line or electric motive power is destined to take the place of 

NEW ORLEANS TO HAVE TAXICABS. ? 0rses in the commercial world, especially in the larger cities. 

„ „ „ T . , . In expressing their views the officers stated that the automobile 

New Orleans, Dec. s— New Orleans is to have taxicabs, be- wiu not displace the horse in {he C(J for a , ong tin , e . 
ing the first city in the South to have them. Announcement 

was recently made of the formation of the New Orleans Taxi- " ~~ 

cab Company. Application has been made for a charter, and the ANTI-AUTO LAV WILL STAND, 

company expects to be in full operation by January 1 with part Ottawa, Dec. 1.— According to the report of the committee 

of its taxicabs running by December 15. of the Privy Council, approved by the Governor-General of 

The new company, which was organized by W. E. Woodward, Canada, the anti-automobile act passed at the last session of the 

of New York, and who is identified with similar companies in Prince Edward Island Legislature has been declared within the 

New York, Boston, and three other cities, is capitalized at $200,- power of the provincial Legislature to enact A copy of ote 

000. One hundred taxicabs will be operated. report has been sent to Lieut.-Gov. McKinnon at Charlottetown. 
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IMPORTANT DETAILS OF DESIGN IN OVI TMnn-oo 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : CYLINDERS. 

[1,664.]— Being a subscriber, I would lib. »« 1. 
claimed for cylinders cast In Pairs ov^L,? 5"°" the * a ™™<*e 
to one block. P, ease explain rte auTniar/ ^ ^ 8ln|f,5r ' or 
state which is the best, a small ™™ * , exhaust - Also please 
high compression) or a larg™ comZ 7 ™ SPa ° 9 (that » 
compression. The reason fask Is tha»T ^ SPa ° e ' 0r derate 
the spark would jump with more ™ compression Is high, 

presslon. Also, if the comnrl , aIffl ™ lty th <»> under low com- 
less energy to again comprT thi 0, L " ™* tak « 

high compressions more Powerf ul • ^ n, ° D the ° ther hand - a 
reason which is best POTreI ™. so please tell me and give 

Tiffin, Ohio. C. L. 

nana if the compression 1S low the power will be low as well- 

inch' h ^ £0 T eSSi ° n mi8ht be ab <"« 80 PO»d Ter square 
■nch a b s oIute Preignition wi „ fo „ ow . f the ^ es P sion S ^ a [ e 

near prox.rn.ty to 9S pounds per square inch. With a lower 
preSr the . cy,inde " tecom. carbonized, if do 

doe* not sem be emi " ent - Within certain limits' the /owe" 

relation t„ T \ ' 3 ? eCted by chantfes in ^pression In 
relation to th.s phase of the question, there is the speed to be 
con^ered: the higher the compression the faster will the 
of he ATI 3 " ° ther K C ° nditi0nS a?reeabIe - In ^ * seem ou 

of aeZ 7 * arWtrariIy Se " le the < UeStion ' si "ce details 
of design will influence the situation. 



am curious to 
XTZ. 



°ThTlts trou H bles re,ated are «•«— 

sort of trouble because re h^tr'" ! ^"t^ ° f this 
side at any rate, will i" 8 te mperature on the exhaust 

troduce variable condi- 
tions of expansion, since 
the metal of the stem 
and of the head is not 
identical, and again, it is 
impossible for machinists 
to invariably attain the 
same degree of tightness 
of the fit. It is customary 
in this class of work to 
"rivet over" in the man- 
ner as shown in the illus- 
tration here given. The 
expectation from which 
may be briefly stated as 
follows: The static pull 
of the spring is, say, 42 
pounds, which spring is 
made 2 inches in diam- 
eter and s wraps of a 
3-l6 inch diameter wire 




Section Through Mushroom. 



METRIC THREADS FOR PLUGS GIVE TROUBLE 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- 

necesst^o" Up\ C 3t e .rL7 r \, WhlCh 1 am domg 1 found » 
At a metric »„1 , "? n bushln S with a thread In order to 

but founa it 1. r , Started t0 d0 thls work ° n a 'afe. 

not definite y Z^T ° 6S mmheT 0t threads - and 1 o°uId 
H vol , can withn ft , W ma . ny threa<5s there were *° tn « »><*• 
better yet In Torn, ' T Ven r' enCe - me thls '"formation; or, 

will be very ESJST. **" a ^ '° r a day or s0 : 1 

Schenectady! n! T ^ R C " BARTON. 

m^fc^T% ^"1 g3Uge Wi " enable you t0 ascertain 
metric p ltc h of the threads in question. The metric pitch of 

threads » not one to be handled in English equivalents. If you 
consider that m the metric system you have a certain number 
as folW ^ Centimeter> in your case ' y° a can then proceed 

WSth !S? : I centimeter :: 1 ■ 0.393704; 
wilV ~L. 5 ,nformation at hand, if you have a lathe such as 
sTrL f T '° make the chan « es - reduce th « motion of the 
duce int ° T *° the ab0VC P r °P°rti°n. If you can intro- 
th nth! * scr f w - cuttin S trai " two gears, one of S o teeth and 
that I27 ' " W1 " be P ° Ssible t0 d0 the work < for the r * as °n 

As, .3937 : I :: so : 127; 

it I h n re Wi " be 3 Slight error in the Proportions as given, but 
8 ™ I-"" 56 1? tr ° uble at aI1 - What y° u P rol >ably want is an 
»« millimeter French tap for the work you have to do. If you 
nnot get one from your supply man, the next best thing will 

Tor Z? T T< 35 3b0Ve - Perhaps one of the Metropolitan im- 
porters of foreign cars can help you. 



... II the shock imparted to the *hrrr 

theTth ° f ^ riveted Portion is equal to the static 5 
£en the shearmg moment on the riveted over section wm be 
84 pounds Tie riveted over section will stand » pounds in 
this particular case; if the work is as well done af ^ section 
drawing md,oates, but the difference between 84 pounds ! 
hearing impetus and 99 pounds actual shearing S™^ 
sufficient to compensate for inequalities in degrees of perf^tion 
of the workmanship in practice. periection 



THE INVENTIVE MIND WORKS, ANYWAY 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

£1,667.] I am doing a life sentence for murder— ii h„„ 
sound-but It was only a rude duel I LZ w ha f an ug,y 
October 13. 1S0O, and during the whole tfml r v, " Pr ' 80n sInce 
bile construction a study, o thrseverardevlcerr T** . aUt0m °- 
Is one r send you, and hope you win An* ,1 f 1 haVe lnV8n ted 
thing by way of 'heiplng meTocur" a ^paTen 'on n d ° 8 ° me - 
a ball and socket steering hub 2" J5* same. It is 

Maclester, Okla. ORRDJ DE LOSS. 

t„ Y r r t r mmUniC .t- i0n Sh ° WS 3 dis P° si 'ion on your part to try 
to do too many things at one time. You cannot tJT 
at automobiles, flying machines and oZT^ I^s "with 
so much time on your hands you should be abfe to male aYuc 
cess of some one thing. a suc " 



SEVERAL FEATURES OF DESIGN TO CONSIDER 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- WWMlMtR. 

be C ^tl7Crec n |atT ti0n ™ ^ me on th « blowing wil. 

a tire^ a bVV.nch'es a ? " ,8,de « a «~ " * * *"*es, and 

ca^eve. th or re fl a a t7 T^on!^ Spri ^ »' a 

the Thomas taxlcabs and he " at 

front springs with the greatest make ,h W "° 

or very nearly so. Why' Are f^ii .m^f ? the rear 0ne8 flat . 

end suitable for a tourtng^r wei B Wni°I P t*?^ BCr ° U at MCh 
"** w «'Sh'n« about 3,000 pounds empty? 
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I have noticed that some makers attach full empties to the frame 
rigidly, while others use a kind of pivot Which would you ad- 
vise using? 

3. Can you tell me where I can get a few small plunger pumps, 
cam operated? I have watched your advertising columns for 
nearly two months and have been unable to find any one who 
makes them. 

4. Can you tell me the address of the MacAdamlte Company, 
of Brooklyn, N. T.? They make castings similar to aluminum. 

6. Do you think tMBr-a-mattlnln disc -dutch having phoBphor 
bronze discs with cork Inserts keyed to the flywheel and steel 
discs keyed to the driven shaft, will work well? What would 
be the smallest diameter possible? Number of discs? About 
what spring pressure for clutch of a 60-60-horsepower two-cycle 
motor? MORTON B. MYERS. 

New York 'City. 

(1) Depends upon the tires to be used; consult the tiremakers. 

(2) Flat springs are more flexible. Some designers avoid flex- 
ibility in front; they can do so with safety since the load is 
nearly constant, consisting of the motor, etc Rear springs, if 
flat, will be very flexible, and-a .preference for flexibility is ex- 
pressed -by many-autoists. Full elliptic (scroll) springs seem to 
give very good satisfaction on the cats -so provided; it is experi- 
ence that counts. There is no objection to the rigid connection; 
3,000 pounds would not be excessive for the springs made for 
the ioad. The rigid connection eliminates a joint; grit gets 
into joints. 

(3) The makers of force-feed oil systems probably make the 
kind of pumps you want; the sizes might be too small. Try 
them. 

(4) Address the United States McAdamite Metal Company, 
Rapelye street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(5) It was not so long ago that the question of multiple disc 
clutches was discussed in The Automobile, and reference was 
made to "cork inserts." When it comes to specific designs, 
to consult the makers of clutches will be the safest way. See 
The Automobile, page 569, October 22, 1908. The spring pres- 
sure for a clutch to use on a 50-60-horsepower moter would 
have to be determined considering the clutch. 



CASTOR OIL ADVOCATES COME TO THE FRONT. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

11,671.]— On page 70S of your Issue, November 19, you have a 
heading, "Castor Oil Lubrication Will Grow." Being from the 
"tall timber," I would like to get some Information In regard to 
castor oil lubrication. If It Is better than mineral oU, why Is It 
better, cost not considered? OSMOND H. BARRINGER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Thus far castor oil has been limited in its use to the fastest 
racing cars abroad, from all accounts. Its excessive cost would 
bar it from general use. 

LOST MOTION IN SOLID BUSHINGS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,672.]— Please tell me If by cutting through the main bearings 
of my crankshaft with a hack saw, and then introducing shims, 
to make up for the difference, would I not be making the bearings 
(nearly) as good as new? . WOULD-BE SUBSCRIBER. 

South Bralntree, Mass. 

Depends upon how well the work is done, and, further, upon 
the extent to which you scrape the surfaces to a fit. 



DOES NOT DEPEND SO MUCH ON DIMENSIONS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,669.)— Which motor Is the best, taking for granted they are' 
the same, except the bore and stroke: One motor weighs 266 
pounds, bore 4% Inches, stroke 4% inches, and claimed to develop 
12-horsepower. Another one is 5-inch bore and 4-inch stroke, 
also claimed to develop 12-horsepower (both at 1,000 r. p. m.); 
weight 226 pounds. Inlet valves lvi Inch, exhaust 1% Inch on the 
first motor, and 1 11-16-lnch inlet valves and 1 11-16-inch exhaust 
valves on the last motor. Which do you consider the best, and 
which will last the longer? SUBSCRIBER. 

Galva, ni. 

Of two motors, the best will be the one of the most har- 
monious design, suitable materials and accuracy of construction. 
At a distance, these matters cannot be passed upon. In general, 
the largest piston displacement is the most likely to deliver 
the rated power, if the design is confined to relations within 
the known quantities. On the other hand, the motor with the 
largest bore, with, say, a crankshaft of inferior material, might 
be a very bad selection. 



THE KNOCK IS IN ONE CYLINDER ONLY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,670.] — In my Maxwell two-cylinder touring car there is a de- 
cided knock in the left cylinder only. All bearings and connec- 
tions are in good shape. It has been suggested that a loose fit- 
ting piston may be the cause. Will you kindly suggest the 
proper remedy, If there Is one short of replacement? 

Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. W. HOWE, A.M. 

If the timer is out of order the knock will be due to that fact. 
Possibly one cylinder has been fed an excess of lubricating oil 
and as a result a growth of carbon is there to make itself felt. 
If the knock was not always present, it is not likely that a 
loose piston is the answer. If the valve settings have become 
deranged, it is something to take into account. Then, again, 
it is just possible that the water circulation around the head of 
the knocking side is in bad shape. 




Two-Piston Motor. 



THE GOBRON-BRILLIE MOTOR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,673.]— In your answer to the "Question 
Mark," letter No. 1,661, you have apparently 
confused the old Gobron-Brlllie motor with 
some of the more recent creations which 
Inventors are endeavoring to foist upon us. 
The Gobron-Brlllle has two separate pistons 
In each cylinder which work in opposite 
directions, the explosion taking place be- 
tween them. The pistons are connected to 
cranks at 180 degrees to each other. The 
cyUnders are cast in pairs, and the pistons 
In each pair work together; the upper piston 
connecting rods are Joined together by a 
beam across the top. The drawing shows the 
arrangement more plainly than any descrip- 
tion. The advantage claimed for this con- 
struction Is the more rapid expansion of the 
gas, allowing a larger proportion of its en- 
ergy to be utilized. G- H. GODLET. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Drawing in No. 1651 referred to illus- 
trated the double piston as requested. 



WELL-PUT RESUME OF THE CHAIN SITUATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE : 

[1,674.] — I read with interest the remarks of Mr. Fergus* ^ 
quoted In The Automobile of November 26. He states, 
tendencies in construction stand out prominently above all oxn 
The first is the wide adoption of the shaft drive among m 
makers who have heretofore produced none but chain-on 
cars • • •." . ^ 

In discussing the general tendencies shown at the motor 
show In London, the "Autocar" states: "The chain drive is 
very far from dead, and now that silent chains are being u 
there is no doubt that much is yet to be said for It, P*" 1 ™' on 
in the case of the large heavy bodied cars. This is, of cou ™°' M 
the assumption that the chains are properly enclosed in or 1-1 . 
chain cases, which, by the way, in some instances, by means 0 
framework or otherwise, are made to do their duty as radius r • 
Almost all the makers who have had long experience with en 
and chalnless cars still believe most emphatically in tn ® ° „_ 
drive; at any rate, for the larger types, on account of Its naxi 
ity and the reduction of the unsprung load upon the "* r ^~" w 

I think that the above quotation shows clearly that there 
not been a wide adoption of the shaft drive among makers 
have heretofore produced none but chain-driven cars. 

New York City. JOHN JAY IDE. 

AN INVENTOR LOOKING FOR BACKING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: Uc h 
[1,675.] — I have invented improvements In automobiles w ^ 
will revolutionize the industry. I have no capital. Oan j 
me how to realize for myself as well as for others, or •™~ [nt 
let them die a natural death? You know the old maxim:^* 
child dreads the fire." FRANK HUTCBTSO"- 

Herndon, Va. . 
Death never yet overtook a principle. If you mink you 
something revolutionary, push it and generate a revolution. 
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The Leader of the Gaeth for '09 Is Type XX, Illustration of which Is Herewith Given. 



RECOGNIZING the extent to which the automobile trade 
will flourish under the conditions at present reflected for 
the coming year, the Gaeth Automobile Company, of Geveland, 
has completed preparations and routine such as will enable it 
to cope with the situation. Realizing the importance of the 
commercial situation, it has brought the delivery wagon ques- 
tion to a decided state of perfection, and the Gaeth line will 
therefore include four cars besides a delivery wagon ; namely, Type 
XX, which is a modernization of the former Type XV; a new 
short couple body, the Gaeth tourabout, which replaces the 
Gaeth roadster of 1908 fame, and a limousine. The Gaeth prod- 
ucts as above scheduled can very well be described as follows, 
in view of the standardized power plant and the conventional 
chassis of well and favorably known characteristics. 

The Power Plant. — Referring to Fig. 1, it is to note the 
exhaust side of the motor, showing the magneto nested in an 
accessible position, taking its power from a housed-in driving 
shaft. The exhaust manifold of very liberal area, easy curves, 
and getatable holding bolts, is clearly shown. The aluminum 
crankcase flares out to the chassis frame, thus eliminating the 
need of an under pan, while at the same time adding strength 
to the crankcase itself. Fig. 2, of the other side of the motor, 
brings into view the carbureter, intake, valve motion, arid the 
details of the air fan. In both illustrations of the motor, the 
water piping is shown of very liberal area, emanating from 
the top of the cylinders, and so designed as to positively elim- 



inate steam pockets. The cylinders are cast in pairs, with 
integral water jackets of a selected grade of gray cast iron, 
and so designed as to facilitate cooling by the thermo-syphon 
system, in which a honeycomb type of radiator is employed. 
The cylinder flanging to the aluminum crankcase is of the 
most substantial sort, and provision has been made to assure 
the positive setting of cores, perfectly uniform wall thicknesses, 
and ease of cleaning, with a view to the complete removal of 
core, sand, etc. 

Details of Ignition, Cam Shaft and Timing. — The low ten- 
sion make and break system of ignition is used, which will per- 
mit of starting on the spark; It is a simple and efficient 
mechanism (Fig. 3), and displaces storage batteries, spark coils, 
commutators, and complicated wiring. The device consists of 
a single vertical shaft, rising up at right side of motor between 
the cylinders. Attached to the base of the shaft is a spiral 
gear, meshing into and driven by a similar gear attached to the 
intake valve cam shaft with a key, which admits of sliding the 
gear back and forth along the shaft. A two-piece bronze sleeve 
is fastened over the cam shaft and bears in a groove in the end 
of the sliding gear. This sleeve is connected with the spark 
lever on the steering wheel, and by a movement of the lever 
the sleeve and gear are slid along the shaft and produce the ad- 
vancing or retarding spark by changing the relative rotation of 
the two shafts. To the top of the vertical shaft is attached a 
pair of small cranks, connected to which — in a horizontal posi- 




Flg. 1.— Exhaust side of motor, showing magneto. 



Fig. 2.— Carbureter side of the Gaeth motor. 
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Top of Motor, Showing. Make and Break Ignition System. 

tion— are four push rods, whose action trips the contact arm of 
the igniter. This tripping action, and thus the timing of the 
engine also, is regulated by means of four small eccentrics, 
against which the rods are held by springs. The igniter has a 
moving member or contact arm, which is brought into contact 
by means of the horizontal push rods, with a stationary insu- 
lated member connected with a Simms-Bosch magneto. Follow- 
ing the making of contact or closing of the circuit, a spring 
throws back the contact arm, and the circuit being thus broken, 
a heavy spark is induced between the special alloy points of 
each member. 

Carbureter. — The Gaeth carbureter has a remarkably low fuel 
consumption and produces the highest efficiency of the motor. 
It has a three-fold control by a single movement of a one-piece 
throttle. The air entering from below, the gasoline entering, 
and the mixture passing to the motor are all controlled simul- 
taneously by the lever on the steering wheel. The carbureter 
is of the separate float chamber style, and its mixing chamber 
ir a vertical cylindrical space completely filled by a revolving 
needle valve and throttle. This throttle has in its base two 
radial "V"-shaped openings fer regulating the air entrance. In 
its sides there is an opening of a peculiar shape for recovering 
the exit of the mixture. A part revolution jof this throttle also 
effects a part movement of the needle in the nozzle, so that with 
a larger entrance there is a greater flow of gasoline. No auxil- 
iary air valves are used, and it is possible to set the gasoline 
valve for a low running speed and go up to the highest speed 
without further regulating. 

Features of Clutch and Transmission. — The Gaeth clutch 
is a study in simplicity, and belongs to the contracting band 
genera in which a flange cast integral with the flywheel affords 
the friction surface, over which the leather-faced band contracts 
in obedience to the pressure applied to a foot pedal. From the 
clutch to the sliding gear is a short and substantial drive, while 
the sliding gear itself affords three forward speeds and reverse, 
taking advantage of the progressive system. The speed change 
lever is fitted with an automatic position finder, and eliminates 
any chance of "shooting by." The gears are thus protected even 
in the hands of a clumsy operator. From the transmission gear 
to the live xear axle the propeller shaft is normally without 
angularity, and the universal joints are protected from dust. 
The rear axle itself is of the floating type, with ball-bearing 
wheels mounted on the axle casing. 

Some Pertinent Chassis Features. — The chassis frame is a 
conventional channel section of pressed steel, adequate in point 
of strength, free from any offset. This frame is suspended on 
semi-elliptic springs, front and rear, of silico-manganese steel, 
taking advantage of the requisite number of comparatively thin 
leaves or plates, hence the springs are long, flat, and flexible. 
They are enormously strong for the work, and the periodicity 
of the body oscillations is fixed within the limits that assure 
easy riding qualities. The spring linkages and other chassis 
frame details are in accord with the refined design in general. 

The steering gear is of the nut and screw ty_pe, designed to 
be irreversible. A dustproof housing is provided, and the work- 
ing members are submerged in grease. The steering wheel is 
without lost motion, and after long service such lost motion 
as may be due to legitimate wear can be eliminated by the ad- 
justments afforded. 

The Gaeth Products Commercially. — The types of bodies 



as prevously mentioned are all the most appropriate, considering 
the respective classes of service for which they are intended. 
With a view to more clearly indicate the general appearance of 
the Gaeth the preceding illustration on page 819 shows among 
other things a large-diameter steering wheel in nice rela- 
tion to the driver's seat. Also a utility wind shield, and mud 
guards that serve the purpose extremely well, indeed. It 
will be noticed that the cooler is on the center line of the 
front axle, ani the acetylene lamps are set back sufficiendy far 
to be protected. It will also be noticed that the side levers are 
straight, and in many other respects the appropriateness of the 
type stands out 

The road performance of the Gaeth chassis will be that due 
to 114-inch wheelbase and a 56-inch tread. The control of the 
power has been adequately enlarged upon, but mention should 
be made of very capable brakes of the external and internal 
characteristics, located on the rear wheels. The power losses 
are reduced to the minimum due to the fact that ball bearings 
are used at all points entitled to such consideration, including 
the front and rear wheels, so that the greater portion of the 
motor rated at 30 to 40 horsepower is delivered to the point 
of tire contact with the ground. That the motor is conserva- 
tively rated is borne out by the fact that the cylinders are 
47-8 inches x 5 inches bore and stroke, respectively. 

Type K Delivery Wagon. — In this case the body has a mer- 
chandise platform 44 inches wide and 67 inches long, with a 
clear head room of 56 inches. The wheelbase is 103 inches, thus 
assuring short turning radius in congested streets; a 56-inch 
tread will track in the street car tracks, and the front wheels 
are 34 inches, with 38-inch rear wheels, assuring good road 
performance. The single-cylinder motor is rated at 12 to 15 
horsepower, belongs to the water-cooled thermo-syphon type, 
and is provided with a jump spark ignition, positive Heat feed 
carbureter, positive force feed oiling, and the transmission is by 
a planetary gear to a side chain drive. The capacity of this de- 
livery wagon is 2,000 pounds. The frame is angle steel on semi- 
elliptical springs, and the equipment consists of oil side lamps 
and a tool sack. 

WESTERN FARMERS ARE BUYING AUTOS. 

According to the publicity department of the H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company, the extent to which the automobile is 
being recognized as a necessity on the farms of the West is 
indicated by the fact that in central Kansas alone more than 
six hundred cars are owned by farmers. A dozen years ago 
the farmer in this region who owned an extra team and had a 
spring wagon had the standing of a man of means in his com- 
munity. Now those who then looked covetously upon the 
spring wagon are driving about in automobiles. Orders for ai 
least 100 of the gasoline vehicles for spring delivery have been 
placed in Kansas City and Topeka, it is estimated, and the 
tendency of the buyers, according to the Franklin spokesman, is 
to favor an air-cooled car, for the reason that the alkali in the 
water available acts as a destructive agent upon the metal wi 
which it comes into contact in a water-cooled engine. 

Kansas roadways are so level that they are a standing invita- 
tion to the automobilist, and this has contributed largely to tiie 
welcome given the automobile by those who live in the Sta e. 
So keenly is the automobile felt to be an agricultural essential 
that agitation has been started both in Kansas and Missouri 
have instruction given at the State agricultural colleges in 
general uses and adaptabilities of the motor car. The agn 
tural school of Iowa at Amee has already decided to have^ 
short winter course of instruction of this sort. The stu 
will as a preliminary be taught the structure and operation 
gasoline engines and will learn the many ways in which * uc ^ 
engine can be made use of to make farming easier ana 
profitable. Then they will be instructed in the dismantling, 
rebuilding and operation of motor cars so that they 
come skilled operators of such vehicles, which, the State ^ 
rational authorities are convinced, will perform a large pan- 



tile development of the farming interests in the next two 



decades. 
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NEW CORBIN MAKES ITS BOW FOR J909 



By CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 



NEW BRITAIN, Conn., Dec. 7.— Things are humming at the 
Corbin factory these days, for the first series of the 
water-cooled representative of the Corbin line for the coming 
season are now coming through. This is known as Model 
K-2 30-horsepower Corbin and as a touring car, roadster, or 
with a baby tonneau, it will list at $2,500. It will also be 
made as a seven-passenger car with an increased wheelbase, 
and in limousine and landaulet types. When compared 
with its predecessor of a year ago, there is not a great deal of 
change in either the design or construction to be found, al- 
though in appearance the car is much 
better proportioned, and, to put it in 
more popular parlance, much more 
"snappy" than last year's model. At 
first sight, the motor appears to be sub- 
stantially the same as that employed on 
last year's car, although an examination 
of its specifications reveals advances of 
importance in several particulars. The 
cylinder dimensions are 41-2-inch bore 
by 41-4-inch stroke, and the cylinders 
themselves are cast separately, the valves 
all being placed on the same side. The 
valve-operating mechanism is of the di- 
rect-thrust type, the cams 'bearing 
against roller end levers which are 
pivoted in outboard bearings, thus 
eliminating all side thrust in the valve 
action. 

Some Striking Motor Details.— The 

timer projects above the tops of the 
cylinders and is perfectly easy of access ; 
this is certainly a well-considered de- 
tail. The water piping is free from hose 
joints, yet, even so, the shape is such 
as to lend the desired "give." The ex- 
haust manifold sweeps back with no de- 
cided bend at any point, hence heating, 
locally, will be entirely avoided. More- 
over, the back pressure, due to bends, 
will be eliminated. The openings to the 
crankcase are large (really large enough 
to enable one to get at the bearings), 
and the means for securing the cover, 
while of the "quick detach" principle, 
lends security as well. 

Drain cocks in the lower half are set 
at the right level, hence the amount of 
oil to put into 
the crankcase 
may be deter- 
mined with cer- 
tainty. The fly- 
wheel is marked 
to aid in correct 
timing; this is 
positively a good 
idea not always 
carried out. In- 
deed, there are 
a lot of good de- 
tails on the Cor- 
bin, and the 
rope drive for 
the fan, for il- 
lustration, can be 
viewed with 




Looking Down on the Chassis. 




Control Side Showln B Front of Cooler on Axle Center. 



favor. It would be to overlook the things that autoists dream 
about to make no mention of the get-at-ableness of the holding 
bolts of the manifolds, cylinders, and the lock nuts everywhere 
provided. The motor arm supports are big enough and strong, 
thanks to the foresight of real designers, who seem to know 
where to put the metal. 

A somewhat unusual practice is to be found in the 
method of supporting the crankshaft. The central main 
bearings, as well as those of the camshaft, are of the plain 
type, while the end bearings of the crankshaft are F. & S. 

annular ball bearings of liberal size. 
Another innovation consists of the 
adoption of a water-jacketed carbureter, 
this being of Schebler make, which is 
too familiar to require any extended de- 
scription. The inlet manifold is led 
between two of the cylinders, the car- 
bureter being placed on the non-operat- 
ing side of the motor, thus making it 
much more accessible for examination 
and adjustment, at the same time keep- 
ing the valve side of the motor as free 
as possible. The ignition system con- 
sists of the usual four-unit coil equip- 
ment, mounted on the dash and relying 
upon a set of storage cells as the source 
of current supply, and this essential of 
the Corbin has been improved by the 
adoption of the new Connecticut timer, 
which is a considerable step In advance 
of former practice in this line. The 
timer is placed vertically between the 
third and fourth cylinders and is driven 
by bevel gearing from the camshaft. 

Cooling and Other Considerations. 
—Cooling is by means of a gear-driven 
pump, circulating the water through a 
honey-comb type of radiator, which, 
while still of the same design as last 
year, has been somewhat enlarged, this 
tending to improve the general lines of 
the car, besides adding to the efficiency 
of the motor. A further improvement 
of the motor itself consists in the em- 
ployment of an aluminum housing to 
protect the fiber and bronze half-time 
gears at the forward end. while the 
motor is further protected from beneath 
by the employ- 
m e n t of the 
lower half of the 
crankcase as the 
bearing support, 
this being ex- 
tended rearward 
to enclose the 
flywheel as well. 
Bolted directly to 
this light alumi- 
num alloy casting 
is a second of 
similar material 
forming the low- 
er half of the 
housing and bear- 
ing support of 
sear-set. 
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Rear Axle, Showing Means for Keeping Brakes from Dragging. 



The design of the clutch has been improved with a view to de- 
creasing the amount of leverage necessary to disengage it, and 
this has been achieved to an extent where the clutch is ex- 
tremely free acting, thus making the car one that can easily be 
handled by a lady. Three engaging springs hold the clutch, 
while its thrust is taken on a ball-bearing. Springs have also 
been inserted under the leather facing to make i^jie 'engagement 
easy and positive. Taken all in all, the Corbin clutch represents 
an excellent example of standard practice in the shape of the 
leather-faced cone, which is at once simple and very reliable. 
Due to the method of bolting, the motor base and the support of 
the gear-set together, making practically a unit power-plant, 
only an Oldham coupling is employed between the clutch and 
sliding gear. This is carried on a splined shaft, instead of the 
usual square section. F. & S. ball-bearings are employed on the 
ends of the clutch disengaging fork and contribute not a little to 
its easy action. 

To return to the motor for a moment, it may be mentioned 
that, following what has come to be approved standard practice 
m this respect, nothing but the sight feeds of the lubricating sys- 
tem are now to be seen on the dash, the oiler itself being located 
to one side of the motor and well to the rear, almost under the 
footboards. The oil tank holds one gallon, and its contents are 
fed to a small positively-driven gear pump run off an extension 
of the water pump shaft, which raises the oil through a four-way 
header to the sight feeds on the dash, from which it is distributed 
to the main bearings. To further facilitate lubrication, the crank- 
shaft is drilled. . . 

Transmission Gear Features.— The gear-set is of compact and 
light design and provides three forward speeds and reverse, 
selectively operated. AH the gears are of 
high-grade steel, carefully case-hardened and 
ground. They are supported on F. & S. annu- 
lar ball-bearings, the slide bars and their 
operating levers all being contained within 
the housing, thus protecting them and insuring 
ample lubrication. Final drive is by propeller 
shaft, two Hartford universals being employed, 
while the rear axle is of the semi-floating type 
with a spur gear differential. The driving 
shafts are made of nickel steel, heat-treated 
and are mounted directly upon annular ball- 
bearings, the thrust being taken by a special 
ball-bearing. The driving pinion itself is 
mounted on three annular bearings, one in 
front of it and two behind, a thrust bearing 
also being provided here as well. Instead of 
employing two sets of brakes of the internal 
expanding type, as in last year's model, the 
outer, or emergency brake, is now of the con- 
tracting band type. 

While the brake drums are large and the 
faces of the bands ample, even so the detail of 
keeping the outside bands from dragging is 
looked after suitably. This improvement con- 
sists of three flat springs spaced equidistant 



around the periphery, held in rigid re- 
lations by arms, and so adjusted as 
to maintain the correct clearance at 
every point The service brake is of 
the internal expanding type and is op- 
erated by cams ; either is capable of 
locking the wheels without being set 
to anything like the limit of its ca- 
pacity. The entire brake-operating 
mechanism is kept within the frame, 
both set of brakes being equalized 
by yokes. Castellated nuts locked by 
cotter pins are used throughout this 
part of the car, as well as on every 
other essential where a positive lock 
is required. 

Things the Buyers Want to Know.— The wheel base of 
the car is 108 inches and the tread standard, in the case of the 
roadster, baby-tonneau, and five-passenger touring types, a 114- 
inch wheel base being employed on the seven-passenger touring 
car, the limousine and landaulet, or other closed cars of 
large size. The front axle is a one-piece drop-forging of I-beam 
section, and with the exception of the placing of the cross-steer- 
ing rod to the rear, instead of before the axle as previously, has 
not been altered. The frame is of the usual channel section, 
pressed steel construction, and the steering gear is of the worm- 
and-sector type, neither of these having undergone any change. 
Suspension is by means of semi-elliptic springs all round. 

The Model R air-cooled Corbin car will be continued for 1909 
with practically no change whatever in the motor, which is the 
result' of several years' study on the part of its designers, while 
where the chassis of the car itself is concerned, the same changes 
and improvement that have been recorded in the case of the 
Model K-2 will be carried out. The Corbin air-cooled motor is 
too familiar to call for any extended description. 

In general, the Corbin line seems an advance on what has gone 
before, in spite of the previous high standard set by the designers 
of this product. Just what the advance means to purchasers of 
cars, is not so easy to put into dollars, since it is the aggregate 
of small things that in the long run end in the most annoyance. 
In the Corbin cars for 1900 the little things were brought up to 
a high state of perfection, and in many cases so simplified as to 
assure entire freedom from "mosquito" annoyances. While it is 
true that the main members in a car should be absolutely right, 
yet even so it is these members that are at first attended to.^ It 
is the little things, then, that will always stand further attention. 




Carbureter Side of Engine. Showing Crankcase Openings. 
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THE art of driving an automobile is at once both easy and 
difficult, simple or complex, depending altogether from what 
standpoint the subject is looked upon. If driving means nothing 
more than steering and controlling the car on a smooth road bed 
the subject is certainly an easy one, quickly mastered. 

But if the art of driving is taken in the full, clear sense of the 
word, there is much to learn, ! because in this latter definition is 
not only meant the actual guiding and control of the car, but 
the entire future up-keep or maintenance of the machine. 

The automobile, with its delicate, sensitive, and finely ad- 
justed mechanism, demands good care and constant attention to 
keep it in prime working condition, and, if neglected, we may 
be certain that trouble and annoyance will follow. Little things 
are often of greater importance than those of larger size, and 
as the automobile is a creature of many parts, it is the atten- 
tion given to the "details" that spells success in motor handling. 

It is not the writer's intention, however, to give in this article 
"a compendium of motor lore," but rather to mention some of the 
important points which ought to be considered by all autoists. 
Although these hints are written with the idea of helping the 
owner of a first car, it is possible that the more experienced 
"mile eater" may find at least something worth the reading. 

"Cranking" with the Left Hand. 

It has long been a mystery to the writer why autoists almost 
universally use the right hand for cranking the motor. As gaso- 
line motors revolve like the hands of a watch— from right to 
left — there is always a possibility of injuring the hand or wrist 
should a back-fire occur when cranking with the right hand. 
And, again, the position which the body must assume when the 
right hand is used is awkward in the extreme and being twisted 
around that more force may be exerted, the balance of the body 
is not at all secure. 

Back-pressure accidents may be averted by employing the left 
hand, and while makers of the Darracq and other cars have for 
several years advised the adoption of left-hand cranking, opera- 
tors have always been slow to accept this good advice. The ad- 
vantages of employing the left hand for starting purposes are 
many, and, once tried, will surely be adopted. 

In left-hand cranking, the autoist stands squarely in front of 
his car, the right hand having a firm grip on the radiator or 
dumb iron. The handle is grasped firmly, but loosely, with the 
fingers of the left hand curved around the handle. As the feet 
are placed widely apart, a good balance of the body is assured, 
and, if a back-fire should occur, the elbow is not cramped, as is 
the case in the right-hand method, but the hand is thrown out- 
ward and upward, the loose grip permitting the fingers to fly 
open, and all risk of injury is done away with. 

More force may also' be given, as the right hand on the radia- 
tor materially assists the other member to turn the motor oyer 
quickly and without undue effort. Now that the low-tension 
system of ignition is becoming quite generally used, quick crank- 



ing is necessary for a start, and the use of the left hand will, 
after a single trial, convince any driver that it is the safest and 
easiest way to crank. 

Attention to Clutch Lubrication. 

It is astonishing how little care many operators give to the 
clutch operating mechanism, which gear is, for obvious reasons, 
one of the most important parts of the whole car. That the 
several parts of the clutch at all times should be well lubricated 
is self-evident, as this mechanism is in almost constant use in 
throwing in and out the speed gears. In some makes of cars 
using clutches of the multiple-disc type, the mechanism is en- 
closed in oil-tight cases, in which case the lubrication of the 
clutch collars and connecting lever is automatically performed. 

But in many cars using the cone clutch, and in every case 
where the clutch does not run in an oil bath, oiling must be done 
by hand. In this case, the joints of the clutch pedal, its bearings 
and pins, clutch rack and pinion, clutch collar (where same 
slides on its shaft), brass shoe of collar and : thrust bearings 
should be kept clean and well supplied with oil. 

Concerning Grease Lubricators. 

The matter of proper grease lubrication is not always given 
the careful and systematic attention which the subject deserves. 
In fact, many drivers who give regular and painstaking atten- 
tion to the engine transmission and running gear, all too often 
neglect to give the grease cups the same careful and thorough 
consideration. 

Grease lubricators do not, of course, require as frequent at- 
tention as other oiling points, but they should always receive 
their share of attention in proportion to the work such parts are 
called upon to perform. 

Do not be content with a superficial glance or take for granted 
that because you screw down the cap, the grease must necessarily 
feed to the bearing it is intended to lubricate. This applies 
especially to the lubricators on the steering pins, which should 
not only be kept well filled and given a daily turn or two, but 
the autoist should know that these vital parts are well lubricated. 
Lubrication means much to an automobile. 

It is always a good plan to refill and screw down the cup until 
the lubricant is seen to ooze out of the steering socket. In this 
case the autoist is positive that the steering gear is well taken 
care of and that no trouble will be caused by insufficient lubri- 
cation of these parts. 

On most cars grease cups are used to supply the lubricant — 
light grease — to the following parts: steering knuckles, steering 
cross tube, steering reach rod, shaft of water pump, commutator 
shaft, clutch shifting collar, journal of transmission sleeve, 
front and back hubs. 

Adjusting the Spark Coil. 
To properly adjust the coil is not, as many suppose, a difficult 
matter, but, on the contrary, is a simple operation when once it 
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is understood. In most coils only two adjustments are necessary, 
and anyone should be able to make them in a comparatively 
short time. 

To adjust a coil, shut off the gasoline and turn the motor over 
by hand until the timer makes a contact with the coil needing 
adjusting; then turn on the switch. Next loosen the set nut 
until the adjusting thumb screw can be turned with the thumb 
and ringer, and with a fine-cut file — a thin manicure file is just 
the thing — remove any deposit that has collected on the platinum 
contact points. This done, turn the screw to the right until the 
vibrator commences to buzz, then lock it by means of the lock 
or set nut. 

In case the adjustment is still imperfect, the trouble will likely 
he found in the vibrator spring. This spring may be adjusted 
by first loosening the lock nut, as before described, and turn the 
adjusting screw to the right, or until there is a space approxi- 
mately one thirty-second of an inch between the platinum points, 
when the armature is pressed down and against the core. Lock 
in position by the set nut on adjusting screw (this lock nut has 
a right-hand thread). Now loosen the set nut on the vibrator 
block and turn the adjusting screw (the upper screw in both in- 
stances) until a light contact is established between the points- 
then lock in position. 

A light tension between the platinum points is desirable, as a 
stiff tension not only renders the coil less responsive, but will 
exhaust the batteries quicker and often causes the contact points 
to become pitted. 

The only secret of keeping a coil in the best condition is to fool 
with it as little as possible and to keep the vibrator points clean 
and smooth, and to adjust these points neither too tight nor loose, 
but at a medium tension. The vibrator spring should be fairly 
flexible and buzz at a moderately high pitch. 

Once properly adjusted, the coil should require very little 
attention. Once a week the vibrator and coil plates should be 
cleaned with a small camel's hair brush. 

Grinding the Inlet and Exhaust Valves. 

No matter what make of car you may have, it will be found 
necessary to grind the inlet and exhaust valves occasionally, and 
just how often this should be done must largely depend upon the 
amount of running. 

When the motor begins to lose power and falls off to a notice- 
able extent, it is a pretty good indication of three things : faulty 
carburetion, improper ignition or poor compression. The latter 
two causes are by far the most common, and if the electrical 
plant has been examined and found satisfactory, the trouble 
clearly points to bad compression. 

In case the compression seems to decrease, it is probably due 
to the inlet or exhaust valves sticking or not properly seating 
themselves, hence the leakage. The cause is due to the lubricat- 
ing oil carbonizing by the extreme heat generated within the 
cylinder, and the remedy is to remove this crust or sooty deposit. 

To find out whether there is need of grinding, the valves 
should be lifted out, and if not bright— as they should be— but 
black, pitted, or streaked with soot, there is certainly a leakage 
of gas, and they must be ground. 

That a thorough job may be done, it is best first to take off 
both inlet and exhaust pipes, which enables one to clean out the 
valve seats and openings, and also prevents the possibility of 
any particle of the grinding mixture being sucked into the 
cylinder. 

To Insure an Excellent Job. 

To prevent any of this from falling into the cylinder while 
grinding the valve, a small piece of waste is tied to a length of 
strong string and jammed into the cylinder. If any of the mix- 
ture should happen to fall off the valve, the waste catches it, and 
when the grinding is done may be drawn out with the waste by 
means of the string. 

For grinding purposes, carborundum, ground glass, and emery 
are all quite commonly employed, my preference being for the 
latter. In any case, only a finely ground cutting medium should 



be used, as coarse emery will cut too deep and make the valve 
seats rough. Emery known as 120 is the most satisfactory for 
this purpose. 

Don't make the mistake of using too much emery; only a very 
small quantity is required. A convenient way is to put a very 
small amount of emery in a small saucer and add a spoonful or 
two of kerosene (don't use gasoline) to make a thin, watery 
paste. A few drops of lubricating oil should then be added to 
give the mixture a little more body. 

Remember that a few grains of emery and plenty of kerosene 
and cylinder oil will not only do a smoother job, but do it much 
quicker than a thick emery paste. When the waste is in place, 
put a small quantity of the grinding mixture on the bevel face 
of the valve and by means of a screw-driver (blade in slot of 
valve) carefully grind the valve by rotating it in its own seat in 
the cylinder. 

Don't turn the valve in one direction only, but lift it out of its 
seat frequently, and turn it first one way, then another. The 
reason for lifting it clear of the seat is to prevent any foreign 
substance which may get into the emery from injuring and scor- 
ing the seat or valve. No greater force than is necessary to 
rotate the valve in its seat need be used, and by frequently lift- 
ing the valve and reversing the grinding motion, the face and seat 
will be uniformly ground. 

Ten minutes grinding should be sufficient to properly seat a 
valve which is in fair condition, but a badly pitted valve will 
need longer grinding to make it clean and bright When com- 
pleted the valve should be removed from the cylinder, thoroughly 
washed with kerosene, and the valve seat wiped out perfectly 
clean. 

Keeping Cylinders Clean. 

That your car may at all times run smoothly and powerfully, it 
is highly important to keep the inside of the cylinders clean. 
There is no excuse for letting this part of your motor become 
foul— it is rank negligence and nothing else— and if you allow 
the cylinder and piston-head to become encrusted with carbon, is 
it any wonder that your engine knocks and pounds and loses 
power ? 

The writer has overhauled many a car brought in because of 
lost power, repeated knocking, etc., and upon taking the engine 
down, the cylinders were invariably found to be in a foul condi- 
tion. In some cases, the piston-heads were so choked with this 
deposit that it seemed incredible that any self-respecting motor 
would consent to run under such conditions. 

The cause of this sooty state is, of course, the oil used for 
lubricating the cylinders, and while all oils contain some car- 
bon, those grades having a low fire test will obviously foul the 
cylinders much quicker. As the temperature within the cylinder 
is some 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit, it must be evident to all that 
a low-test oil will be entirely burned up and consumed before it 
can fulfill its mission of lubrication. It, therefore, stands to rea- 
son that only a high-grade gas-cylinder oil should be used in 
the cylinders, and such an oil will have a flash point of some 450 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Never Neglect Cylinders for Extended Period. 

The autoist should never allow the cylinders of his motor to 
become carbonized to any extent, but frequently flush them out. 
This may be easily done as follows : 

Unscrew spark plugs, and place pistons at the outer end of the 
stroke, or at the outer dead center as per marks on your fly- 
wheel. Now fill the cylinders— through the spark plug holes— 
with kerosene and let it remain overnight. The next morning 
open the pet cocks in crankcase, or, better yet, unscrew them, 
and drain out the dirty kerosene. This done, replace pet cocks, 
start the motor, and open the pet cocks to blow out any deposit 
that may remain in the cylinders. 

Cylinders should be cleaned in this manner at least twice » 
month — every week will be better — and if this is done often, no 
considerable deposit of carbonized oil will accumulate, and the 
car will always run at its best, smoothly, and at its rated power. 
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O L the / ece « Ch>cago to New York and return tour- 

nY cw Ge £ 8e T> RoWe ' 0f the E « d *»r Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago. The trip from Chicago to New York was 
comparatively uneventful, with roads in very fair condition 

a hn,, ( ? P ^ gan With 3 start from New Y °* City at 

about noon and a leisurely run to Poughkeepsie for the night 
Next d ay the Catskill country was enjoyed, with a luncheon 
£ n a Sa . ratoga \ whlch was rea <*ed via Albany. The severe 

Conti a „entM e f rOU ^ *' j ° Urney 3 0ne - but 

atorZ £ S°u- the tCSt 3 PP 3rentI y w "hout a scar, though, 

Zn g J° ^ R ° b ' e ' thC 1,3/8 run exacted hard « service 
than would a thousand miles of ordinary travel. The Chicago 
to New York journey had been accomplished on a set of tco8 
model Continentals that had already seen considerable service! 

Tr Z I s the retUrn 3 front tire was re P'««i with an 
AC type fiat tread and both rear wheels were fitted with the 

Z V?- ^ C ° Urse - The car was a close-coupled Packard. 
Mr. Robie recites the remainder of the trip in these words- 

After lunching at Saratoga, we continued our trip northward 
„X G 1 eor 8 e - a d,stan< * °f a >>out thirty miles. Arriving there, 
we, I,ke the youth who bore the banner with the strange device 

wL*"!!! f' ICa ^ Wa ,? ed 3gainSt attem P«"g to proceed any" 

wa™w " ,g hOW6Ver ' COntinued ' and th ™& this 

warmng was repeated at various points where we stopped to 
inquire the road we added another twenty-five miles to the day's 

AdfrJSS f l land ' ng . 3t Schroon L^e- a beautiful spot in the 
Adirondack Mountains. Here we put in for the night, after 
enjoying a feast of venison chops that left us too full for ut- 
Z \ " ext mornin S we returned to Saratoga and 

mence by way of Schenectady to Syracuse, arriving there at 
■30 p.m. A part of the next morning was spent visiting the 
university and at 10:00 a.m. we started for Buffalo by way of 
. Canandai K ua a "d Rochester. At Rochester we 

a up . tween three 3nd four hours fc y rain . b "t finally 

"ghted our i amps and started for Buffal0j arr . v . ng a{ ^ 

'inched at Ashtabula, and arrived at Cleveland at 5:30 pm 
where our friends evinced marked Missouri tendencies and we' 
had to show them' that we had been able to cover the distance 
within seven hours. We left Cleveland next morning at 8:30, 
and traveled by way of Belleville to Kendalville, Ind. Kendal- 
viue was the one hoodoo town on the route, and here we ex- 
penenced our first tire trouble of any sort whatsoever. We 
tound that the valve of the remaining original tire, that is, the 
one not removed at New York, was leaking and the tire had gone 

at. Being equipped with Continental demountable rims, it was 
asier to change tires than bother with the valve, so we removed 

,? T '. re ' re P' ac 'ng 't with our spare. 

This was, however, not to be all of our troubles at Kendal- 
««, as just as we were pulling out of there, the next morning 
°r o Ur run to Chicago, we enjoyed (?) our first puncture. This 
was soon remedied, and we started on the last lap of our trip 
■tn Chicago as the objective point. We left Kendallville at 8:00 
lunched at South Bend, arriving there close to 12 o'clock, 
and reached Chicago at 4:10 p.m." 



LATEST TYPE OF FRENCH TRACTOR. 

^/iSS Xatd F b^e~ 
practical and more commercial American ThTr " , , 

usua, ly j^::z 3 :tz: b iz ^asr^^r- 

speed gear box a countershaft carried thTdriveT mean/ of" 

In general design the engine has little that is distinctive Th. 
four separate cylinders are water-jacketed, hav vaK Ton Le 
side, high-tension ignition with current supplied from storaee 

ffi n front of ^IT^^Z^t 
chassis The rear one has immediately behind it a ventilator fan 
which drawns in a current of air from the bonnet which Tn ,Ws 
case, only serves as a covering for the gear box ' * 

Drive is taken from the engine by means of a cone clutch at th, 
fore end, transmitting the power to the gear box with V 
speeds forward and reverse. In this tractor a^the ™ TnatuSy 
comes on the transverse shaft carrying the universals ana con 
necting up to a large pinion on each driving wheel for in add^" 

equal size, are ribbed to give traction on sof t ground At the 
fore end of the chassis is a broad metal pu ley by mefns o 
which the tractor can be employed for drivina stlL^T 

t£Z a w nd h h e,t , connection - sLrin * "^LrSTiS; 

£5 bylhl^tl^rofSe^ SCParate — ~ 

de 0t h 1S nf d ?' are h d ^ m ^ eTS th3t the m3chine "ill plow to a 
depth of 4 inches at an inclusive cost of $2.20 per hectare (22 I 
acres) ; for a depth of 6 inches the cost is glen at £i '1 
hectare; for 13 1-2 inches the price is $8 For ZTJ H P 
the cost is declared to be $1 per hec are' tZ T * ? 
are those of the manufacture' and have lot beeHont nT' 
public tests. There may be increased cosMn th ha Tot the 
average French farmer whose kno wl edge of machmery ^it limited 




First Tractor of the Kind to Be Seen In France. 
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In 1907 ... . 

EXPERIENCE AND SUCCESS 'BEGET COURAGE. 

In the beginning the problem of the automobile was as 
an unsolved mechanical puzzle that cast a spell of gloom 
o'er financiers. Castings were cheap, dies were avoided, 
and temporary expedients reigned supreme. A little ex- 
perience, a showing of success, and courage grew apace. 
It was never a question, as designers saw it, of the de- 
sirability of castings, or the uncertainty of forgings It 
was simply a matter of courage on the part of designers 
to plan and of financiers to pay. The splendid crop of 
castingless automobiles to be seen at every hand to-day 
simply proves out the contention that an abstract idea is 
a tame cat in the absence of courage. 

American automobile builders are forging to the fore 
because they are possessors of enough courage to take 
advantage of quality, which, for the matter of that is the 
twin brother of quantity, since , the cost of correcting a 
mistake counts for little in the column of fixed charges 
in a big plant. The jigs, templates, gauges and dies, that 
in the abstract foot, up to thousands of dollars, reduce to 
pennies per. car, if the -output is on a large scale and 
duplication of parts so necessary in the long run becomes' 
a reality in fact, instead of iri theory, which can 'never b£ 
brought about in a shop in which cheap labor takes the 



place qf tools, of precision, and a perfected shop system. 

Thfe$riixthods',by which excesses of cheap labor whittle 
put careMio two alike, from the point of view of the man 
wilfi hjs instruments of precision in the inspection depart- 
meniW the ,big American shop — will scarcely keep pace 
with the more-aggressive American process in which the 
personal, equation ''is minimized. The fixed arguments 
advanced to* lenqycqlor to'liarld-made products, at the cost 
of ehJfaj^EjJjors w^ll scarcity -hold water, no more than a 
market could he treated fer-haiiil-hewed *fatchdogs, even 
though they could be fitted with a' mechanical snarl. 

LEFT HAND CONTROL FOR TOWN WORK. 
Innovations in design or style that are in the least de- 
gree radical have seldom been undertaken in the auto- 
mobile field without considerable preliminary delay, pend- 
ing which the growth of the demand for the change made 
it easy to accede; except, of course, at the expense of 
makers rash enough to attempt to introduce something 
which was either a foreordained failure or which was in 
advance of its time. But, then, it would take a volume 
to record but a small part of the history of those "who 
guessed wrong" and went to the wall in consequence, or 
of those who tried to force engineering "ideals" upon the 
public and persisted in doing so until the receiver put an 
end to their well-meant but misguided efforts. Few 
things as has the automobile shown in such a striking 
manner what a costly and thankless job is the task of 
educating the public. 

It is the general consensus of opinion that the left hand 
side of the car is the proper place of control for town 
work under American rules of the road, and while the 
subject has never here come in for the extended thresh- 
ing out that our British cousins have given it not so very 
long ago, more than one American maker has decided to 
have the courage of his convictions by adopting it for his 
1909 output. Instead of arguing the point pro and con 
through many reams and then letting the thing die a 
natural death, these American makers have acted first 
and will talk afterward. That the change is one involv- 
ing numerous advantages is obvious, and it is, further, 
one that involves no fundamental departure in design or 
construction. The manner in which it is received should 
prove of interest, though its adoption should come much 
more easily through its compulsory use on the taxicab 
than might have been the case in earlier days. 

# ^ # 
cA WINTER OF AUTOMOBILE LAW-MAKING. 

Indications multiply that this Winter will see consider- 
able activity in the making and unmaking of automobile 
laws in not a few State legislatures. The inconsiderate 
few are going to make it extremely hard for the repre- 
sentatives of the great majority to secure reasonable laws 
or to retain liberal restrictions which were secured at 
considerable effort. There is a growing sentiment that 
the drivers of all automobiles should pass some kind of 
an examination, and, furthermore, any criminal abuse 
of the roads should be punished by a revocation, tem- 
porary or permanent, of the guilty driver. The time has 
arrived when automobilists generally must lend both 
their aid and moral support in purging their ranks of the 
highwaymen of the roads. 
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AUTO MAKERS INTERESTED IN TARIFF REVISION 



WASHINGTON, D. C, Dec. 7.— Contrary to expectations the 
hearing of the representatives of the automobile manu- 
facturers before the Ways and Means committee, scheduled for to- 
day, did not materialize. A number of those prominent in the trade 
held a meeting in this city Sunday night and went over the situa- 
tion very thoroughly. Recognizing the fact that they did not 
have sufficient data at their command at this time to lay before 
the committee, it was decided to ask the committee for an ex- 
tension of time in which to file an elaborate brief and also to 
make an oral statement before the committee. When Chairman 
Payne called upon Mr. Briscoe this morning, the latter stated 
the situation to the committee and asked for two weeks' time in 
which to prepare the brief. The request was granted, Chairman 
Payne stating that the earlier the brief was filed the better it 
would be for the interests represented. 

It was undestood that the automobile importers would again 
be heard by the committee this morning, but none of them ap- 
peared, and it is likely that any further arguments they wish 
to make will have to be submitted in the shape of a brief. 

Later in the day the automobile men were interested specta- 
tors of the convening of the second session of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress, having seats in the reserved gallery. 

The party included Thomas Henderson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Manufacturers ; E. P. Chalf ant, 
general manager, and H. B. Joy, L. H. Kittredge, A. L. Riker, 
and G. H. Stilwell, of the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers ; Benjamin Briscoe, chairman, Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager, and Job T. Hedges, counsel, of the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association. 



Viewed by General Manager Chalfant, A. L. A. M. 

"The importers of foregn motor cars must surely feel that 
they were exposed to ridicule by the absurd statements of their 
representative before the Ways and Means committee, Friday, 
November 27," is the reply of E. P. Chalfant, the general man- 
ager of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
when interviewed concerning the representations made by Chas. 
H. Sherrill in behalf of the Importers' Salon, who asked for a 
reduction in duty from 45 per cent, to 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

"American automobile manufacturers have not made exorbitant 

profits, and a relatively small number of them have made profits 

at alL The manufacture of automobiles first began to assume 

the proportions of an important industry in 1902. Following is 

a table of the vital statistics of the trade : 

Concerns in business In 1902 61 

Started from 1902 to 1906 Inclusive 270 

Total 821 

Discontinued during five years 1°» 

In business December 31, 1906 16* 

"There are now listed 253 makers of automobiles in this coun- 
try, of whom about 100 are turning out cars in fair quantity. 

"It is safe to say that not 10 per cent of the American auto- 
mobile manufacturers are making money. A great deal of the 
manufacturers' money goes for experimentation. The large 
amount of capital required and the character of the business eat 
into the profit of the business very materially. Clearly the in- 
dustry deserves proper protection from the normal production 
and the over-production of the European factories, with their 
cheap labor, low rate of taxes, and preferential rates on manu- 
facturing machinery. In this country the cost of labor is two 
and one-half times what it is abroad. Materials abroad are 
cheaper, ground renf is less, the cost of living is less, the in- 
dustry is taxed less, and all machinery imported for use in a new 
industry is admitted duty free or at a preferential tariff. 

"When making the statement that 90 per cent, of the im- 
ported cars arrived in the shape of the naked chassis, it was 
apparently forgotten that just a little more than 40 per cent. 



of the cars imported during the last twelve months were com- 
plete with bodies, and that bodies for the remaining 60 per cent, 
(by no means all of them minus bodies) would not keep busy 
for more than a portion of the year even one of the two car- 
riage makers whom Mr. Sherrill mentions as having been kept 
alive by the business of the importers, whereas all the carriage 
makers outside the metropolitan district probably do not collec- 
tively get a dozen bodies to manufacture in a year for imported 
cars. 

"Tariff rates must afford ample protection to American made 
goods, and provide a customs duty on imports equal to the dif- 
ference in cost of production here and abroad. 

"It is needless to say that the statement that the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers is a 'trust' is absurd. 
This Association, whose members conduct a strictly competitive 
business, is the most important thing in the country for the in- 
dustry of motor vehicle building, for the dealer in automobiles 
and for the persons who purchase them. In a word, in 1903, 
certain representative automobile makers agreed to recognize 
the validity of the Selden patent and pay license fees thereon. 
In these days of strenuous and sometimes unfair competition it 
is refreshing to find that a friendly and cooperative spirit exists 
and a frank discussion of business proceedings taking place 
among men engaged in the same industry. 

"Speaking advisedly for both the A. L. A. M. and the A. M. 
C. M. A, there is no trade agreement in the American automobile 
business regulating the price of machines. Each manufacturer 
is unrestrained and free to regulate his own prices, and does so. 
The division between the classes of manufacturers relates solely 
to the payment or non-payment of royalties under the Selden 
patent. The other regulations refer to questions of publicity, 
the dissemination of trade information and the standardization 
of manufacture. 

"Naturally both Associations have given the matter of tariff 
revision adequate attention, and some time ago presented their 
views in writing to the Tariff Committee of Congress. As here- 
tofore, we will fight our battles in the proper forums. All the 
two Associations want is a square deal; a duty imposed on 
foreign built machines equal to the difference in cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad — giving the user (consumer) all the benefit 
in reduced price possible from the best and improved methods 
of producing good machines. 

"The American automobile industry can live and succeed under 
the present rate of duty, providing only it is collected on the 
honest wholesale value of the foreign merchandize." 



What the Ford Protest Set Forth. 

Washington, D. C, Dec. 5. — The Ford Motor Co. has filed 
with the Ways and Means Committee, which is now engaged in 
a series of hearings preparatory to a revision of the tariff law, 
a strong protest against an increase of the duty on automobiles. 
Their protest is in part as follows: 

"Within the past few days it has come to our attention that a 
large number of manufacturers of automobiles in this country, 
being, no doubt, a majority of the members of what is known 
as the American Motor Car Manufacturers' Association and the 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, have ap- 
pointed committees to attend a hearing granted by your com- 
mittee on the subject of the tariff on automobiles. The time 
was so short that we did not have an opportunity of bringing 
the matter before the associations above mentioned, but we have 
written to all of the members of this committee vigorously op- 
posing the petition which they propose to present to your com- 
mittee urging for an advance of the 45 per cent, ad valorem tax 
now imposed on automobiles to 60 per cent, ad valorem. 

"We believe that this petition does not represent the position 
and attitude of all the members of the associations referred to. 
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HOUPT TAKES ON THE HERRESHOFF, 

Looking over the situation for 1909. develops new surprises 
every time the task is performed. The latest bit of information 
that should prove of more than passing interest to the supporters 
of the industry lies in the consummation of the deal by which 
Harry S. Houpt has taken over the entire output of the Herre- 
shoff Motor Company for the coming year. The works of the 
Herreshoff company, at Detroit, will be devoted to the filling 
of Eastern orders during 1909, rather with the hope that in a 
year the capacity of the plant will be increased sufficiently to 
catch up to the general demand. 

Lightness, strength, and absolutely up-to-date features are 
promised for the new Herreshoff cars, and widespread interest 
is aroused, especially in view of the moderate price that will go 
with the cars. It is proposed to furnish a high-class car, taking 
after the best European models, yet even so the design will be 
"Herreshoff" from tires to trim. 

The Herreshoff will be shaft driven with a four-cylinder en- 
gine, water-cooled, four-cycle, and a self-contained power plant 
The three point suspension will be embodied, and the transmis- 
sion will be progressive, three speeds and reverse. The Herre- 
shoff idea is that simplicity and the elimination of a multiplicity 
of small parts in and about the gear-set follow the adoption of 
the progressive type of gear. A tubular drive leads to a live 
rear axle, in which the compensating gear is of the bevel type, 
incorporating universal joints of a noteworthy design and means 
for lubricating and excluding grit. The rear (live) axle will be 
worthy of the rest of the design, and the wheels will be of a 
most advanced design fitted with 32 by 3 1-2 tires. Stress is 
laid on the design of the chassis of channel section, and of 
material the nature of which is reflected in the tests for physical 
properties, including a tensile strength of 135,000 pounds per 
square inch. Half-elliptic springs will be used, front and rear, 
and the front axle will be of the I section, nice proportions, and 
fine material; drop forged, of course. 

The main attraction in the Herreshoff will be the motor, of 
the Herreshoff design, in which the speed possibilities lie be- 
tween 200 and 2400 revolutions per minute in actual service. 
Rated at 24-horsepower, and guaranteed to deliver the power, 
this motor, with large valves and a special carbureter, which 
largely influences the performance, will have a double system 
of ignition including a Bosch magneto. The flexibility of the 
motor has been favorably commented upon. The car weight 
will be 1,600 pounds, and the weight for power will therefore 
be such as to assure a "live" road performance. 

The car will be on exhibition on or about January I, though 
it is to be noted that it is Harry S. Houpt who "takes on" the 
Herreshoff— not the Harry S. Houpt Company, located at Broad- 
way and Sixty-third street. 



We are unalterably opposed to any increase in this tariff. We 
believe that this so-called infant industry is fully protected all it 
should be, and, in fact, we believe the present tax is a greater 
protection than this industry should have. The industry has 
progressed sufficiently far, we believe, not fo be entitled to any 
greater protection than would be represented by the actual dif- 
ference in the amount of labor paid to manufacture automobiles 
in this country and that which is paid to manufacture automo- 
biles in Europe. This difference is very small, as the amount 
of labor on automobiles in proportion to the amount of material 
is almost insignificant. If the tariff must be revised, it should 
be reduced and under no circumstances raised." 



DECORATIVE SCHEME FOR PALACE SHOW. 

Although there have been automobile shows for many years 
and although each year the decorating committee promises some- 
thing new, different, and better, thus far they have been able to 
make good each time. This year, however, the show committee 
of the A. M. C. M. A. not only wishes to surpass all previous 
American but all similar exhibitions. A glimpse of the scheme 
will show in part whether this be possible. More than this only 
the decorations themselves can show. Europe and this country 
have been searched by the S. R. Ball Company, the decorating 
contractors, for ideas which might be used in the Palace affair 
to make it different from other shows. The fact that all the 
foreign makers are to exhibit in the Palace only, making it an 
international exhibition, adds to the ideas embodied in the dec- 
orations. For this reason the show committee included a con- 
siderable amount of European suggestions in the decorating. 

Thousands of lights, paintings, mirrors, statues, flags of na- 
tions represented, searchlights, and harmonious colors, will, in 
brief, cause the Palace show to be an event in automobile history. 

The present entrance on Lexington avenue will be an attrac- 
tive porte cochere, with statuary of Egyptian design supporting 
electric signs which will flash out a welcome. Large signs will 
cover the rear wall. Surmounting the columns will be a classic 
balustrade, urns filled with evergreens lending scenic effect to a 
painting representing an automobile, leaving a flaming trail of 
dust and- light. - The -vestibule wiH be- artistically draped with 
flags, while at the stairway approach will be two life size female 
figures resting on an eagle supporting a wheel, all finished in 
yerdi antique. The ceiling of the entrance hall will be canopied 
in silk with light radiating from the center. The walls will be 
decorated with mural paintings by famous artists. 

The main auditorium hall will be treated in early English style. 
The balconies are hidden by orange colored tiling, extending 
three feet outwards over the main hall, while meeting the tops 
of the present capitals will be a frieze depicting automobile con- 
tests, including the Glidden tour, the Vanderbilt, and the Savan- 
nah road races. The main auditorium will have its ceiling cov- 
ered with a blue fabric, which, combined with lattice work, 
urns of flowers, and plants, will give a hanging garden effect. 
At the end of the hall, now the stage, a real garden will be 
formed of bay trees, evergreens, and flowers. By means of 
mirrors the room will appear twice as large as it is, while the 
decorations will be duplicated in many different forms. 

Dividing the garden from the general exhibition hall will be a 
striking piece of statuary 15 feet in length and 6 feet high, with 
life-sized figures representing "Wisdom Instructing Youth in 
the Mysteries of Automobile Construction." Original statues of 
heroic size representing "The Spirit of Speed" are to stand on 
the balcony rails upholding flowers and streamers of electric 
light, which will lead to a ball in the center of the hall. 

Another important improvement will be the installation of a 
caK on the third floor. This year the cafe will be transformed 
into a reproduction of an old English inn. It was intended to 
build a German wine cellar, but in order to harmonize with the 
style of architecture, the management changed it into a room 
modeled after the interior of a famous Kentish Inn. A stone- 
wall effect will divide the room from the main exhibition hall, 
while old chandeliers, dishes and mugs will lend to the effect' 



BENZ AGENCY ESTABLISHED IN AMERICA. 

The presence of Herr Carl Neumaier, of the Benz firm, at the 
Grand Prize at Savannah, may have heralded to some few the 
news of an American agency for the Benz cars. So the an- 
nouncement of the Times Square Automobile Company, of New 
York City, as holding company for the Benz Auto Import Com- 
pany, with salesrooms at 1597 Broadway, will not be a complete 
surprise to those who have followed the success of this German 
car on the Continent. 

September 1 the concern opened its new factory at Mannheim, 
Germany, which will allow it to branch out into foreign fields, 
something heretofore impossible because of the demand for 
these cars abroad. The shops now cover 13 acres, giving em- 
ployment to 6,110 men. To those familiar with reliability a" 0 " 
speed contests, the Benz is well known, having competed in many 
events during the last few years, both in America and abroad, 
and always showing among the leaders. 

The car driven by Hemery in both races will be on exhibition 
at the Broadway salesrooms until the opening of the W** 
Show, where it will be shown along with three standard lno4* , 
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WHAT CLUBS ARE DOING THE COUNTRY OVER 



QUAKES CITY CLUB ENTERTAINS NOTABLES. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 7.— The Quaker City Motor Club made its 
initial plunge into society last Wednesday night, when upward 
of a hundred members and guests gathered around the festive 
board at the Hotel Walton, the occasion being the first annual 
banquet of the club. All the prominent local and State political 
lights were present, the only absentee of importance being 
Governor Stuart, who was called suddenly out of the city in 
the afternoon on official business. President P. D. Folwell 
occupied the chair, and G. Douglass Bartlett, the club's counsel 
and chairman of its enterprising legal committee, introduced 
the speakers in short speeches fairly bristling with wit. 

His Honor Mayor Reyburn, after being liberally plastered 
with compliments by the toastmaster, reciprocated in kind, and 
handed the club a bouquet or two, especially complimenting it 
upon the management of the 200-mile road race in Fairmount 
Park, which wound up the Founders' Week festivities last 
October. The Mayor also expressed his appreciation of the 
work of the club in assisting the authorities in suppressing 
reckless driving on the city streets and in the suburbs and prom- 
ised that as long as he remained at the head of the city admin- 
istration he would aid in furthering every undertaking of the 
club. The Mayor is a most enthusiastic motorist, and the pos- 
sibility of inducing the authorities to allow the club to run the 
Fairmount Park stock-car race as an annual fixture was dis- 
cussed informally during the evening, the opinion being uni- 
versal that the desired permission would be granted. 

Director Henry Clay, of the Department of Public Safety, 
responded appreciatingly when his work in guarding the Fair- 
mount Park course was lavishly praised by the toastmaster. 
The director lauded the automobile as an adjunct in municipal 
work and said the city is now negotiating with several manu- 
facturers with a view of installing motor patrol wagons and 
ambulances and doing away entirely with the horse-drawn 
vehicles now used in those services. 

The Philadelphia to Pittsburg highway was boosted in a neat 
speech by W. Hicks, of Tyrone, Pa., who put in a plea for the 
adoption of the Juniata Valley route when the route is finally 
decided upon. Edward Murphy, George Graham and A. Ray- 
mond Raff lent additional hilarity to the proceedings with witty 
speeches. 

"Jack" Hiscock, a local newspaper man, struck a popular 
chord when he advocated legislation which would do away with 
the double license fees collected from Philadelphia outoists by 
the city and the State. His remarks, indeed, were so much to 
the point that a motion was carried instructing President Fol- 
well to name a committee of the club to go to Harrisburg next 
January to urge the passage of legislation which shall do away 
with the necessity of local automobilists "coming up double." 



NOW THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF ROCHESTER 

Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 7— The Rochester Automobile Club 
on account of conflict of initials with the Rochester Athletic 
Club has decided to change its name and will be known here- 
after as the Automobile Club of Rochester. This flourishing 
club now has a membership of 538 and is working hard to 
attain the 600 mark. 

Through the energy of the club signs have been placed on the 
road to Canandaigua by the new route. This road is reported 
in excellent condition and will be used next year while the Pitts- 
ford-Mendon road is being improved. The Churchville road is 
still the best route to Batavia and Buffalo. 

The club is working for the appointment of George C. Diehl, 
a member of the Buffalo club and of the Good Roads Board of 
the A. A. A., on the new Highway Commission. 



BUFFALO CLUB LEADS IN ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 

Buffalo, Dec. 7. — The Automobile Club of Buffalo now has 
the largest active membership in the country, the additions made 
at the last regular meeting bringing the total number to 1,510. 
At the club's annual meeting and election of officers to be held 
Monday evening, December 21, in Concert Hall, just across the 
hallway from the clubrooms in the Teck Theatre Building, the 
following candidates will be voted upon: President, John M. 
Satterfield; vice-president, Laurens Enos; treasurer, Harry 
Thorp Vars ; secretary, Dai H. Lewis ; board of directors, Charles 
Clifton, E. R. Thomas, E H. Butler, George C. Diehl, James 
N. 'Byers, Maurice M. Wall, and George P. Urban. 

In case of the popular Mr. Lewis, this is a matter of re- 
election, he having held the position of secretary for several 
years. With Messrs. Satterfield and Enos, it is promotion, they 
having satisfactorily filled the positions of vice-president and 
treasurer respectively in the year just past. Frank B. Homer 
declined a reelection as president. 

This vigorous club, it will be remembered, was the first in the 
country to oppose and defeat a city tax imposed on automobiles. 
Judge Hodson's opinions in this case will doubtless be an im- 
portant factor to other clubs engaged in similar legislation. 



NEW JERSEY CLUB HAS OVER 1,400 MEMBERS. 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 10. — Two former United States Sena- 
tors, a former governor of New Jersey, as well as a former 
mayor of the city of Newark, are among the many new mem- 
bers added to the roster of the New Jersey Automobile and 
Motor Club on Monday night The list includes, besides ex- 
United States Senators, John F. Dryden and James Smith, Jr., 
ex-Governor Franklin Murphy and former Mayor Henry M. 
Doremus, of Newark, and also sixty prominent New Jerseyites 
who are prominent in political and financial circles. Aside from 
these, the list includes one woman member (making four women 
members of the club), as well as a batch of associate members. 
The New Jersey club is now pretty close to the Automobile Club 
of Buffalo with 1,400 active members in good standing. This 
does not include a large number of associate members, which 
swells the list materially. 



WEBB NOW PRESIDENT OF LONG ISLAND CLUB. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 7. — A record attendance was on hand 
for the annual election of the Long Island Automobile Club, 
Fulton and Cumberland streets. The reports of the various 
committees were read and plans for the winter discussed. The 
financial committee reported the club to be in exceptionally 
prosperous condition, the assets far exceeding the liabilities. A 
gain of over fifty members was shown for the past year, with 
the list constantly growing. 

The election resulted as follows: President, Frank G. Webb; 
vice-president, William Schimpf; treasurer, C. C. Cluff; secre- 
tary, Herbert Andrews. The three new members of the board 
of governors are Alfred Wilmarth, Charles J. Edwards, and 
Dr. A. C Howe. 



HARTFORD CLUB AFTER SPEED MEMBERS. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 7- — The past week has been a lively 
one in automobile club circles ; Wednesday evening the governors 
of the Automobile Club of Hartford met to hear the cases of 
two members who had been summoned for violation of the 
speed law. The notification of violation of the law was for- 
warded by the club attorneys, Schutz & Edwards. One member 
who had been communicated with did not like the tone of the 
letter he received and forthwith tendered his resignation to the 
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board, which was not accepted. At the request of the club sec- 
retary the member in question appeared at the meeting and was 
represented by counsel. The case was thoroughly threshed out, 
and the member decided to withhold his resignation for another 
two weeks. In short, the first letter of the club attorney was 
not accepted in the spirit in which it was sent and this caused 
all the trouble. Another member who has been notorious for 
speed violations failed to appear and he was accordingly, by 
vote of the board, dropped from membership and so notified. 



WILL WORK TO RETAIN CONNECTICUT LAW. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 7. — The directors of the Connecticut 
Automobile Association met at the Allyn House Friday after- 
noon last. Colonel George Pope resigned as chairman of the 
legislative committee, and F. T. Staples of the Automobile Club 
of Bridgeport was elected his successor. Ralph D. Britton was 
elected chairman of the good roads committee. C. E. Whitney 
recommended that some provision be made for firms or in- 
dividuals desiring to be associate members. Mayor George M. 
Landers of New Britain resigned as a director and chairman of 
the good roads committee. Objection was raised to the increase 
in the annual dues of the American Automobile Association 
from 25 to 50 cents for each member of the State organization. 
It was voted that the present law be commended to the State 
legislative committee, for the continuance of which everything 
should be done by the State body. 



DENVER CLUB TO HAVE SHOW. 

Denver, Colo., Dec. 5.— The first annual automobile show of 
the Denver Motor Club will be held at the Auditorium, Denver, 
February 16, 17, 18, 1909. The show will be under the direct 
management of the show committee, consisting of Ralph W. 
Smith, chairman; C. P. Allen, Dr. E. F. Dean, George E. Tur- 
ner, and Dr. W. H. Sharpley. 

The committee will mail application blanks and floor plans 
December 1, and applications already on file will take up the 
major portion of the 16,000 square feet of available floor space. 
The main floor will be reserved for the exhibit fo complete 
automobiles. Two of the larger boxes will be reserved for the 
Denver Motor Club, which will hold open house for all show 
visitors. Special programs of an education and entertaining 
nature will be given each night. Excursion rates on all rail- 
roads during the week of the show is expected to aid materially 
in bringing people from all parts of the State. 



A PENNSYLVANIA CLUB AFTER ROADS. 

York, Pa., Dec. S.— Recommendations will be made to the 
City Council by the York County Automobile Association to 
have more streets in the city of York paved and rounded into 
better condition. This was the outgrowth of a meeting held 
last evening. A number of York merchants were present at the 
meeting and identified themselves with the new movement. 
Further plans relative to the improvement of county roads will 
be discussed and acted upon by the association at a meeting to 
be held some time this month. 



NEW ORLEANS CLUB WANTS ROADS. 

New Orleans, Dec. 5.— Things are humming in automobile 
circles in New Orleans. The recent races and the formation- of 
the New Orleans Automobile Club and its affiliation with the 
A. A. A. have been eventful. All of the dealers report that 
business is getting brisker, and prospects are indeed encouraging. 

A rousing big meeting of the New Orleans club was held 
last week, when the Louisiana Motor League affiliated with the 
new organization. The object of this club is for good roads, 
and from now on an active campaign will be waged in this di- 
rection. The first project taken up by the club is the building 
of a good shell road from this city to Chef Menteur, a famous 
hunting and fishing district, 22 miles from the city. The new 



road follows the lake and runs through some picturesque coun- 
try. Several miles have already been built, and as the city, 
State and one of the railroads have promised aid, it looks as if 
it will be finished in short order. A clubhouse will be built at 
the end of the road. 

The New Orleans Automobile Club has now several hundred 
members, and the aim is to get 1,000 members. President T. C 
Campbell and Secretary-Treasurer Homer George have been 
among the leaders in this movement. Mr. George recently 
visited Birmingham and organized a new club there in place of 
the old one, which had died out. Two hundred members were 
secured in short order. 



CLUB DOINGS IN GENERAL. 
Alabama. — The Fulton County Automobile Club, through 
its attorney have filed application for letters of incorporation. 
This club is not organized for pecuniary gain, but to promote the 
best interests of automobile owners, there will be no capital 
stock, but it asks to be incorporated for fifty years. To accom- 
plish its object this club proposes to establish club houses in the 
different sections of the county immediately, and take any fur- 
ther steps that will prove a benefit to the members. 



TIRES FOR FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS. 

The recent increase in the use of self-propelled fireJSghting 
apparatus is very noticeable. Some of the far western cities 
have made remarkable progress in this branch. Thus tfte little 
town of Vancouver, B. C, now has no less than five piece* of fire 
apparatus which are motor driven, the latest to be received being 
two Seagrave combination wagons. This fire departmnet ex- 
perimented with pneumatic tires, but owing to the heavy loads 
and high speeds required, these were not a success. 

After trying out solid tires the doubt regarding their service- 
ability at these high speeds was soon dispelled, and the last two 
pieces of apparatus were consequently ordered with solid tires. 
These were specified of the cushion type, made by the Swinehart 
Clincher Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, O. Considering 
that a guarantee of satisfactory service at a speed of 35 
per hour was required, this order is gratifying to the company. 

They attribute their success in this branch of service to the 
cushion effect produced by concaving the sides of the tire and 
also to the cross-wire type of fastening device. This fits into 
standard clincher rims, thus protecting the fastening and affords 
security against accident as well. This installation made after 
long tests and under such a strong guarantee will go far towards 
dispelling the mistaken idea that speeds of 12 to 18 miles per 
hour mark the limit of solid tires. 



THE BIGGER OF THE TWO WINTON "SIXES." 

The Winton factory for 1909 will concentrate on two six- 
cylinder classes, the smaller 45-horsepower and the larger 60- 
horsepower. These will be equipped with all forms of body, 
the cut below showing the neat lines of the 60-horsepower 
touring body. The air starting feature of these cars, so success- 
ful in the past, will be continued on both models. 




Winton Six-Cylinder Touring Car of 60 Ho 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION FOR 1909. 

Detroit, Dec. 7— tow weight, low power, and low cost. High 
speed, high grade, and high art. Thus might a description of 
the "Hupp" be terminated. This car, made by the Hupp Motor 
Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., the general appearance of which is 
here illustrated, should be easily picked out in company, not so 
much because it is in any way at odds with the conventions, but 
for its rather strict conformity to the practices that are generally 
regarded as too costly to gain admittance to the haunts of the 
low-priced products. The average autoist seems to support a 
lingering suspicion that low price must carry with it a certain 
handicap by way of things that are not good enough to go into 
cars that are noted for their real qualities. Skeptics, with a 
penchant for riding in good automobiles, will have to revise 
themselves during the coming year, since the prices of cars do 
not always seem to be the gauge of quality. 

The motor is of the water-cooled, four-cycle type, with four 
cylinders, and rated at 16-20 horsepower. Since the car weighs 
1,100 pounds, the road performance will be that due to nearly 2 
horsepower per hundred weight. Speed, of course, will assert 
itself under these conditions, and good road performance gen- 
erally will be the natural sequence. From the motor to the 
transmission will be through a metal to metal cone clutch of suit- 
able design and construction, and since the gear set is bolted to 
the motor case the system assumes unit power plant proportions. 




One Attractive Proposition for 1909. 

The engine is water-cooled, using a vertical tubed radiator, 
with straight "gills," and an adequate means of maintaining a 
vigorous circulation of the water. A Breeze carbureter is re- 
sponsible for the mixture, and the gasoline system in general is 
up to the same standard of perfection. Considering the ignition, 
it is to call attention to the Bosch high-tension system to the 
entire exclusion of all other means besides. 

These are some general features of the car : Frame of pressed 
steel, of the channel section, suitably braced laterally, is sus- 
pended on semi-elliptic springs in front, while the rear springs 
include "patented" lateral members. Since the car is of the 
shaft drive type, the radius rod details are in conformity, and 
the live rear axle is up to a fitting standard, with Hyatt roller 
bearings. Two sets of brakes are provided, both on the rear 
axle, and both of which are internal expanding. The service 
brakes are controlled by a foot lever, and the emergency brakes 
answer to the beck of a suitable side lever. Universal joints 
are used on the cardan shaft, and means are provided to exclude 
"grit," providing at the same time adequate oiling facilities. 
The steering post is at a desirable rake, and lost motion, so much 
to be avoided, is suitably guarded against. An appropriate run- 
about body, complete set of tools, oil lamps, and a dragon horn 
are included in the price. The illustration shows the appearance 
of the body, and the fuel tank will be seen back of the seat. 
The mud guards are worth taking a look at as well. The car 
as a whole should make its mark. The price is $750 F.O.B. 




Inter-State Demonstration of a New Model. 

DEMONSTRATION OF A NEW MODEL. 

The illustration above is that of one of the Model Q-H, $1,500, 
Stoddard-Daytons while on the first demonstrating trip. This 
trip, as outlined by the map, covered a route taking in Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Kalamazoo, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, 
Buffalo, Franklin, Pittsburg, Columbus, and return to Dayton. 
The total mileage of this trip, including several demonstrations 
in each of the above towns, was 2,164 miles, in which it was 
estimated a total of 112 gallons of gasoline was consumed. 
This gives an average of 19.36 miles per gallon, which it must 
be understood includes the average consumption of any one 
month's driving of this model, as the car was gone from Dayton 
exactly one month, and the above was the total "gas" used. 

A BRITISH COW-CATCHER FOR AUTOS. 

Everybody likes to be up-to-date. There is no doubt about 
this particularly in this country, but it is doubtful if many of 
our rural automobile enthusiasts will follow the lead of an 
English car owner who has fitted the front of his car with a 
buffer of immense diameter and very strongly built. A better 
name to give this peculiar accessory might be "cow-catcher," 
for that is the peculiar purpose for which this was intended. 
The owner of the large car shown in the accompanying cut, as 
it appeared on the Strand, London, was greatly annoyed on his 
country trips by having to wait for cattle in the road to move 
aside. Not daring to ram them with the ordinary fragile front 
end, he conceived the idea illustrated. These cow-catchers, for 
there are two of them, are so strongly built and also so rigidly 
attached that cattle are unceremoniously pushed aside. 




Here Is a British "Cow-Catcher" for Autos. 
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N. A. A. H. SAYS A. A. A. SHOULD CONTROL. 

That the control of automobile racing in this country should 
be retained by the American Automobile Association was the 
opinion expressed at the regular monthly meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers, held December 2, at the association headquarters in 
New York City. 

The action, however, did not find any objection whatever with 
the recently adopted policy of the A. A. A. to decline here- 
after to recognize races on half and mile circular horse tracks. 

In conjunction with the general work of the A. A. A., as 
outlined by President William H. Hotchkiss, who addressed the 
meeting at considerable length, the executive committee prom- 
ised substantial financial support. At the request of the A. A. A. 
a committee consisting of H. O. Smith, W. E. Metzger and 
S. A. Miles was appointed to serve on its executive committee. 
The same trio were designated a committee to confer with the 
Contest Board of the A. A. A. relative to the endurance tour 
of 1909. 

The Waverley Company, of Indianapolis, was elected to 
membership. 

C. G. Stoddard, of the Dayton Motor Car Company, Dayton, 
O., was elected to the executive committee. 

The traffic department of the association has recently arranged 
important changes affecting the transportation of automobiles 
to the South and West. While in the West recently Mr. 
Marvin, manager of the department, held meetings with the 
traffic manager's of the various factories in and near Indianap- 
olis, Detroit, Chicago and Cleveland. In each place a permanent 
committee was formed, which committee will hold meetings at 
regular intervals to discuss traffic details and take suitable 
action in relation thereto. It is expected that uniformity of 
opinion and closer co-operation between the factories and the 
traffic department will result and that a great deal of benefit will 
be derived therefrom. Further meetings of these committees 
were held last week. In due course the traffic managers of 
Eastern factories will be similarly organized. 

The annual meeting of the association will take place on 
Wednesday, January 20, 1900, probably at the Victoria Hotel. 



CHALFANT NOW A.L.A.M. GENERAL MANAGER. 

E. P. Chalfant is now the general manager of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, he having been 
selected at the meeting of its board of managers held December 
3. Mr. Chalfant for several months past has been acting as 
assistant general manager, and he succeeds M. J. Budlong, 
whose duties as manager of the New York branch of the 
Packard Motor Car Company prevented his continuance. 

These were present at the meeting : Elmer Apperson, Apper- 
son Bros. Auto Company; John S. Clarke, Autocar Company; 
W. C. Leland, Cadillac Motor Car Company; Roy D. Chapin 
and Lee Counselman, Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company; M. S. 
Hart, Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation; J. H. Becker, Elmore 
Manufacturing Company; Wm. E. Metzger, Everitt-Metzger- 
Flanders Company; H. H. Franklin and G. H. Stillwell, H. H 
Franklin Manufacturing Company; E R. Hewitt, Hewitt Motor 
Company; A. N. Mayo, Knox Automobile Company; S. T. 
Davis, Jr., Locomobile Company of America; H. A. Lozier 
Lbzier Motor Company; C. W. Matheson, Matheson Motor Car 
Company; L. H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor Car Company; A. L 
Pope, Pope Manufacturing Company; George Pope, PopeMotor 
Car Company; George J. Dunham, Royal Motor Car Company; 
G. E. Mitchell, Alden Sampson Manufacturing Company; R H 
Salmons, Selden Motor Vehicle Company ; I. H. Page, Stevens- 
Duryea Company; E. S. Church, Waltham Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Thomas Henderson, Winton Motor Carriage Company. 

The above includes George J. Dunham, the new president of 
the reorganized Royal Motor Car Company, of Cleveland. O, 
which hereafter will be known as the Royal Tourist Car Com- 
pany. Very recently the Ohio courts relieved the Royal com- 
pany of its receivership. 



DUNHAM HEADS ROYAL TOURIST CAR CO. 

Cleveland, Dec. 7. — Free at last of the receiver, the Royal 
car is once more being made by an unencumbered company. 
The Royal Tourist Car Co., which succeeded the receiver, is 
now embarking upon an aggressive campaign, and appearances 
point to a successful season. 

George J. Dunham, formerly the Royal and Corbin agent in 
Boston, is the president of the new company and will remain 
in this city in charge of the active management of the new 
concern. He has created a very good impression locally. 

When taking up the duties Mr. Dunham expressed confidence 
in the new high water mark to be made in Royal Tourist pro- 
gression. "Capital and experience will go hand in hand in 
future so far as our company is concerned," he said. "We start 
our fiscal year without a dollar of indebtedness and we are amp!; 
prepared for an aggressive campaign along lines of solid business 
merit. 

"In many respects our new model, several of which have been 
completed and will very shortly be in the hands of our agents, 
embraces improvements and up-to-date refinements that stamp 
it as being in a distinct class. A larger motor with extra fuel 
saving carbureter, a change in transmission, a simplified rear 
axle, improved brakes and greater accessibility are noticeable 
features which we have striven for and the motoring public 
will soon have an opportunity to judge for itself as to the 
true quality of our product. 

"Our factory facilities and general equipment in so far as tie 
literal manufacturing of cars is concerned are unexcelled, and 
with the returning wave of confident prosperity to the country 
as a whole, my best efforts will go forth in the endeavor to 
place the Royal Tourist in a position of unassailable supremacy. 

PHILADELPHIA TRADESMEN ELECT OFFICERS. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 7.— The annual meeting and election pf the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade Association was held last week 
at its offices in the Odd Fellows' Temple, a surprisingly large 
proportion of the membership being present. The report of 
Secretary J. Henry Beck showed 31 active and 14 associate mem- 
bers now on the roll, the former being automobile branch house 
managers and agents, the latter tire and accessories dealers. A 
loss of five members during the year was more than offset by 
the addition of twelve new members. The treasury was shown 
to be in a comfortable condition, a neat balance being reported. 
The prospects for the next show seemed to indicate that it 
would be the "best ever" in the history of the association. 

The election resulted in the choice of the following officers to 
serve during the ensuing year : President, J. A. Wister, of Gaw- 
throp & Wister (Elmore) ; vice-president, E C. Vanderhoof, of 
Bergdoll Motor Car Company (Benz, American Locomotive, 
Chalmer-Detroit, and Oakland) ; secretary-treasurer, W. J. Foss, 
of the Foss-Hughes Company (Pierce and E-M-F "30"); * e 
foregoing with A. E. Maltby, of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, and Louis Block, of the Ford Motor Company, to con- 
stitute the Board of Directors. 

A luncheon was served after the meeting. 

ACTIVITY TN IMPORTATION OF AUTOMOBILES. 

For the ten months of 1908, ending November 1, the report 
of the importation of automobiles is as follows: 

United Kingdom 

France . L« S S 

Germany 6U» 

Italy I I... 458.638 

Other countries "!!"!"! "!'.""""!!!!. . 46 K 

Parts of automobiles 505,818 

Grand total $S,63t,«8 

For the ten months of 1908, ending November 1, the report 
of the importation of steel is as follows: 

Bar stock SS5.S8j.}{-j 

Shapes and forglngs !.""!!!!"!!!!! «.4».» ; 

Total |J»,«U.' W 
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1906 Franklin, U. S. Army, Mariano, Cuba.— Used by Army of Cuban Pacification. 



Prefers Auto to Horse. — To-day in 
Cuba the United States has an army of 
pacification, and its commanding officer, 
although able to stand the riding test re- 
quired by President Roosevelt, finds that 
the horse as a means of army transpor- 
tation is almost as much out of place in 
the twentieth century as is the sword as 
a fighting weapon. Accordingly, it is 
in an automobile that he shoots about 
the island which only ten years ago was 
the stage setting for Colonel Roose- 
velt and his Rough Riders, with all their 
trappings of horsemanship. In a Frank- 
lin motor car he makes quick trips across 
and about the island, the car s speed 
making it a Government time saver. 
Since it has been attached to the head- 
quarters of the army of pacification the 
automobile has covered 30,000 miles. 

Another Triumph for Locomobile. — 

Among the cities which are rapidly re- 
Pjfcing the horse may be noted the place 
Mat Pabst made famous, Milwaukee. 
This hustling municipality has just added 
one to its list of cars, making six. More 
than this, the latest rumor is that the 
present fire engines will be replaced by 
motor-propelled apparatus. Milwaukee's 
latest addition is a special police car. 
lhe list now reads like this: Fire chief, 
Mitchell car; Board of School Direc- 
tors, Rambler; Police Department, Mei- 
selbach truck patrol wagon body; Chief 
of Police Department, Locomobile. The 
Board of Public Works is about to 
choose a car, while other departments 
also have cars. The success of these 
cars induced the Common Council to ap- 
propriate $4,600 for the police car. Chief 
Janssen used his influence in this direc- 
tion to secure a Locomobile. In making 
this selection he was influenced by a car 
ot this make winning each of the 24- 
nour contests held in Milwaukee, the 
nrst with 1,149 miles in 1907, and the 
second with 992 miles in 1908. 

A British Compliment to the Loco- 
mobile. — In a racing chapter, English 
A wt *£ mts the foI1 °wing: "The Van- 
aerbilt Cup race was run this year under 
a weight limit, disregarding the Ostend 
regulations, and consequently will prob- 
ably be the last road race in which the 
?„ d b'g-engine racers were used. The 
tourth contest for the Cup was won by 
Robertson, driving a Locomobile, which 



had been built for the last Cup race. 
They were beautiful cars, and their 
workmanship excited the admiration of 
even the foreign drivers, so that the Lo- 
comobile Company are to be congratu- 
lated on their success at the eleventh 
hour, when their cars were practically 
useless for international racing." 

Thomas Gets the Standard Cup^-The 
beautiful silver trophy put up by the 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, of 
Philadelphia, for the car with its bear- 
ings which made the best performance in 
the recent Vanderbilt Cup race, has been 
awarded to George S. Salzman, for his 
consistent handling of the 115-horse- 
power Thomas. This recognition of 
Salzman's ability as a driver came as a 
surprise both to the Thomas people and 
the driver himself. That his driving was 
consistent is shown plainly by the times 
for the ten laps, which varied but little 
up or down from 22:40 each. 

Louisville Dealers Organize. — For the 
purpose of formulating some definite 
plans for the second annual automobile 
show next Spring, the automobile deal- 
ers of Louisville have formed the Louis- 
ville Automobile Dealers' Association, 
which will be incorporated under the 
laws of Kentucky. Although the asso- 
ciation was first conceived to make the 
proposed show a success, it will continue 
to interest itself in all automobile do- 
ings and particularly the welfare of the 
trade. 

Long Trip for Two-Cylinder. — Dr. E. 

E. Brown, of Fort Bragg, Cal., recently 
completed a long-distance trip with his 
two-cylinder Rambler, passing through 
eleven States and a good bit of Canada. 
Starting from Fort Bragg, he spent two 
months on the road to Winnipeg, cover- 
ing in all 3,123 miles. The only trouble 
reported during the trip was the loss of 
the mud apron from beneath the car and 
the cut-out whistle, which happened in 
the sage-brush of Nevada. 

Noted Author Now a Pierceite. — Rob- 
ert W. Chambers, the novelist, has just 
purchased a four-cylinder 40-horsepower 
Pierce-Arrow car with a suburban body. 
With the possibilities for stories that 
may be suggested to Mr. Chambers by 
the use of his car it should not be re- 
garded as at all unlikely that within the 
next few years some critic may feel 



called upon to indite a monograph on 
"The Influence of the Pierce-Arrow on 
American Literature." 

"Old Glory Team 1908."— The Peer- 
less Motor Car Company, of Cleveland, 
O., is issuing a neat little booklet en- 
titled "Old Glory Team 1908," which 
tells briefly of the_4>er£ormance of the 
now famous red, white, and blue team in 
the Glidden tour. JT-his is copiously il- 
lustrated by views "taken all along the 
route, beginning with the start at Buf- 
falo to the finish at Saratoga. 

Correction in Oakland Advertising. — 
In the November 26 issue the advertise- 
ment of the Oakland car, on page 94, er- 
roneously stated that the four-cylinder 
model would be equipped with 32-inch 
wheels. This was not fair to the makers 
of this light car, who are putting on very 
large wheels, 34 inches in diameter, with 
34 by 4 inch tires all around. 

Peerless to Build in New York.— The 
Peerless Motor Car Company makes the 
announcement that it has purchased 
property on Broadway, where it will 
erect a permanent home for the New 
York branch. The building will extend 
back far enough to make a right angle 
coming out on Fifty-seventh street 

Cost of Model D Franklin. — Attention 
is called to the fact that the price of 
the 1008 Model D Franklin touring car, 
as given in the advertisement in Novem- 
ber 19 issue, was a typographical error. 
The figures given, viz., $2,700, should 
have been $2,800. 

Both Winners Used Same Shock Ab- 
sorbers. — In the big and little car races 
at Savannah the two winners were 
equipped with Truffault-Hartford shock 
absorbers. Incidentally, the first four 
cars in the Grand Prize were similarly 
equipped. 

Burdick Motor Car Company. — The 

American Motor Car Company, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has filed an application 
changing the name to the Burdick Motor 
Car Company and changing the number 
of directors from five to three. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

» Patrick J. Brophy was the winner of 
the second Chauffeurs' Economy con- 
test, promoted by the Brazier Auto Gar- 
age, of Philadelphia. He wins a hand- 
some gold watch for his record showing 
the smallest fuel consumption, repair 
bills and general upkeep of nearly a 
score of contestants. 

C. Royce Hough, the former factory 
manager of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company's plant at Indianapolis, and 
later of the Motor Car Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C, has accepted the position 
of general manager for Fickling & Com- 
pany, of New York. 

Herbert Harold, formerly of the Loco- 
mobile factory force, has taken charge of 
the mechanical department of the Schrei- 
ber Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
He succeeds "Bob" Drach, who piloted 
the "Locos" to victory in two 24-hour 
races at Milwaukee. 

"Jack" Harkins, the driver of the Chad- 
wick entry in the recent Founders' Day 
200-mile race in Fairmount Park, Phil- 
adelphia, is now selling goods for the 
Harris Fire and Rubber Company, Broad 
and Race streets, in the same city. 

R. J. Skilton, recently connected with 
the Philadelphia branch of the Chadwick 
Engineering Works, of Pottstown, Pa., 
was last week introduced into his new po- 
sition as city sales manager of the Olds- 
mobile branch in the Quaker City. 
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E. P. De Gollier, who has been con- 
nected with the Cleveland branch of the 
Oldsmobile Company for some years, 
has allied himself with the Auto Shop 
Company, Cleveland agents for the 
Thomas and Selden cars. 

R. V. Connerat, of Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed general manager for the 
Buick territory in the Southj with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, W. H. Connerat, Jr., 
managing the Savannah business 

Alex. T. Segura, well known in the- 
atrical and automobile trade circles, has 
allied himself with the Astor Automo- 
bile Company, New York City, as man- 
ager of the sales department. 

S. J. Wise, late of the Packard and 
Garford selling forces, has gone with 
Carl H. Page & Company, New York 
City, Eastern selling agents for the 
Chalmers- Detroit. 

Dave Henry is now the sales manager 
of the Interstate Automobile Company, 
of Muncie, Ind., which is not located in 
Chicago, as was previously stated in 
these columns. 

Albert A. Lamb, formerly of the 
Michelin branch in Philadelphia, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
James S. Griffin Company, New York 
City. 

D, W. Gluck, late of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company, of New York, has 
been appointed sales manager for Fick- 
Img & Company, New York. 

S. R. lams, until recently agent for 
the Royal Tourist in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, is now with the Winton branch on 
Beatty street, Pittsburg. 

RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 
The Bertschy Motor Company, of 

Council Bluffs, la., has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000 for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing automobiles. 
Work has already started on a factory at 
Sixth street and Eleventh avenue. The 
officers of the company are: President, 
i. K. Children; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, A. J. P. Bertschy; secre- 
tary, G. S. Wright; treasurer, E. E. 
Hard. 

Gloversville Garage Company, of* 

G l° j e l sv, U* Y - has beenHncorpo- 
JJ'.W Hyde, Morrell Voorman 
and T. W. Sisson, with a capital stock 
of ?i5,oco. The company has options 
on three different sites for the building 
of a garage during the Winter. 

Brick Church Automobile Company, 
of East Orange, _ N. J., has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture and repair automobiles. 

Post Motor Company, New York, has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
3.30,000 for the purpose of manufacturing 
automobile engines, etc. 

Cameron Motor Car Company, New 
York, with capital of $150,000. Incor- 
porators: E D. Alexander, R. R. Logan 
and Frank Hildebrandt. 
^^J 011 * Bauer Company, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $15,000, for the purpose of car- 
rying on a garage. 

Lozier Manufacturing Company, of 
Plattsburg, N. Y., has filed articles of 
incorporation with capital stock of $60- 
000. 

Electric Speedometer and Dynamotor 
Mfg. Co., of Delaware, has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Long Beach Garage Company, New 

York, has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. 



CONCERNING THE AGENCIES. 

Franklin Agency Appomtments>-The 

H. H. Franklin Company, of ' Syracuse, 
announces the following agencies: Rob- 
ert Gugin, British Columbia; Wallace L. 
Wilcox, Fall' River, Mass.; S. C. Low 
Supply Company, 22 Fourth street, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Mack-Brooks Company 
124 West Market street, Lima, O.; Or- 
ange Auto Garage, East Orange, N. J.; 
Alexander-Seewald Company, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charles Bilz, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; H. E. Hartman, Nashua, N. H.; 
Inland Automobile Company, Spokane 
street, Walla Walla; Wash.; O. C. Bos- 
worth, Putnam, Conn. 

Oidsmobile, New Jersey.— The Olds- 
mobKe Company, of New York City, has, 
cornmleted arrangements wntereby' it se^y. 
cure^. t,he territory in Northern.'New' > Jeri> ; : 
sey,"and has at drice started to-'- open' 
branches in the various counties. The 
New Jersey headquarters will probably 
be established at Newark. 

, Cadillac, Winston-Salem, N. C, — Tne 
Forsyth Sporting Goods Company, 
agents for the Cadillac in Winston-Salem 
and vicinity, has leased the new building 
on Liberty street for the automobile de- 
partment of its business, which has been 
placed in the charge of G. C. Thomas. 

Auto-Gas Tanks, Philadelphia,— James 
L. Gibney & Son, Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, have taken the agency for the 
Auto-Gas tanks made by the Avery 
Portable Lighting Company of Milwau- 
kee. 

Fisk Tires, San Francisco.— Pacific 
Coast manager for the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, G. E. Ichnson, sends the news that 
the San Francisco branch has moved into 
its new quarters at Golden Gate avenue 
and Larkin street. 

Locomobile, Pittsburg. — I. N. Dill, 
manager for the Central Pennsylvania 
Automobile Company, of Pittsburg, an- 
nounces that his company has taken the 
agency for the Locomobile. 

Maxwell, Baltimore. — The Lambert 
Automobile Company, of Baltimore, 
agent for the Maxwell cars, has moved 
from Roland Park to Chase street, near 
Charles. 

Overland, Baltimore. — Charles S. 
Houghton has taken the agency for the 
Overland car in Baltimore and vicinity, 
with headquarters at 329 Calvert Build- 
ing. 

Corbin, Lexington, Ky_Joseph Mat- 
son, for *e Corbin Motor Car Company, 
has established an agency in Lexington, 
Ky., with Smith, Watkins & Company. 

Lozier, Baltimore.— The Lozier will 
be represented m Baltimore by the 
boutnem Auto Company, Mount Royal 
avenue and Dolphin street 

K„ .W," 1 Baltimore has been taken 
?„Vu M . ot S r Car Company, Maryland 
and Mount Royal avenues. 

h B r"j*i Cl evel X d — The Brus h car will 
be handled in Cleveland by Harry S. 

sl°dTard W D 0 ay a ton 0 csE* 8 * m for the 

»£tf?\ ?M hvil i e — I °- Caldwell has 
established the Regal Motor Company 
m Nashville and wifl have salesrooms at 
145 Third avenue. 

Moon, Kansas City, Mo.— The Moon 
Car Company has been formed in Kan- 
sas City, with Charles B. Merrill as man- 
ager. 

Apperson, Seattle.-The Apperson cars 
will be handled in Seattle by the Seattle 
Auto Company. 



NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Matthews Boat Company.— In an extensile 
catalogue of over 70 vary artistic pages, the 
Matthews Boat Company, of Port Clinton, 0., 
has gone Into the subject In a nay that U 
new and original. Beginning with the state- 
ment that a reader and prospective buyer's 
Interest is usually limited to three quel- 
tlons: "Who we are, What we have to otter, 
and What is the cost," they have answered 
these questions very fully. The second part 
or "What we have to offer," of course, takes 
up the greater portion of the hook, giving 
as it does photos of the three principal 
classes of boats built by them. These are 
open launches, runabouts, Including racing 
boats, and oabln cruisers. The merits o( tie 
type of construction are shown by means ol 
sketches, which bring out clearly the nolnti 
of. superiority. In the back a collection ol 
letters from satisfied owners all over, the 
country testify to the fact that Matthews 
boats are making good. An excellent picture 
of the launching and christening.' of a small 
cabin cruiser occupies a prominent place on 
the fronp cover. . . 

PeeNese Motor: par Company.— The Peer- 
less catalogue for' 1909 is Isaied in two parts, 
the general catalogue and the limousine boos. 
The latter is devoted to the enclose* cars 
with photos showing the refinements Joom 
,on the Peerless cars, together with wash 
'atawmge Indicating the many and varieo 
uses to which the limousine may be put. The 
general catalogue, copiously illustrated win 
photos of the various units, Including engine, 
transmission, transmission parts, etc., shows 
that this company will produce hut two 
chasses for the coming year, viz., the lour- 
cylinder, nominally rated at 80-horsepower, 
and the "six" called 50-horsepower. Front 
the details, it will be noted that very «« 
changes have been made. The wheelbase Is 
Increased to distribute the weight better; a 
new universal Joint between clutch ana 
transmission, and a new herringbone gear 
for the water pump are the only differences 
to be found. 

Edmund & Jones Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mlch.- 
The new circular of this year's oil Bide ana 
tail lamps shows that the company l» «oj 
working towards simplicity. The lanps ?" 
riveted together, no screws being used, tans 
they are easy to keep clean. The dm; 
ground mangin mirrors are used in ins 
searchlights, which are made In two types 
and six different models. They vary ta«« 
and price from Model 365, 8-lnch disvmewr. 
at S8 up to Model 8880, lOH-lnch, at U»* 
A brand new feature is the condensation 
cup. This is to collect the condensed wW» 
In the gas line from generator to 1 law 
Three wood screws fasten this simple " u » 
trouble saver to the under side of the runn™ 
board. 

American Simplex.— Among the advocates 
of the two-cycle automobile engine lsa"» 
bered the Simplex Motor Car Company. « 
Mishawaka, Ind. A brand new catalogue w 
these cars shows the single model to" 
produced for 1909 equipped with four au 
ferent bodies, touring, close-coupled, raw 
ster, and limousine. The details of the tnecn 
anlsm are given with an exposition 1 01 . 
two-cycle principle and some very convinc 
ing pictures of a trip made by Col. t. " 
Conn, of Elkhart, Ind., from the factory » 
Los Angeles, in one of their stock cars. 

White Steam Ambulances, •* c ;-£![!!*hai 
the importance that commercial work ■» 
assumed where the White steamer Is cro 
cerned. the company has Just lswed * iw» 
Illustrating some of the numerous amm 
lances, patrol wagons and 'busses that bi»j 
produced within the last year or so. 
Include the equipment of many weU-ra °» 
hospitals and municipalities besides 
Army and Navy. . 

Gelzler Storage Battery.— The Gg", 
Brothers, of 614 West Fifty-seventh sjwj 
New York City, have Just Issued their cm* 
announcement for 1909 which contains a ^ 
scriptlon of the non-sulphatlng battery vm~ 
ufactured by them with especial ferer" „ 
Its use in connection with the Ignition « 
terns for all gas or gasolene engines. 

Winton Motor Carriage Com f a " y ^" T1 |ts 
veteran concern has Just laf u *~i lh n 
1909 catalogue, which is published "li"^ 
pages enclosed in an artistically "BKn; 
cover with "straight-from-the-sbouioer ■ i» 6 
on what at least one company thinks i» 
six-cylinder engine, besides the comp'e 
specifications for the 1909 product 

Multiple Spindle Drills.— The P™" „. 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., »>"j. 
facturers of small machine tools, are as 
ing out a beautifully '"ust™i« a „ t p fSea of 
showing some of the many different JOT" „, 
multiple drills they manufacture, n*»L of 
which are especially adapted to the n"»— 
automobile work. 
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. 1909 Warner Auto-Meter.— It has been 
the consistent policy of the Warner In 
strument Company, of Beloit W ?s no't 
only to put out a refined and beautffu 
speed indicating instrument, but an in- 
strument that, is calculated to gi ve the 
best satisfaction under all 
The 1900 Warner" Auto-Meter, whthtlfi 
be ready for delivery about the middle 0 
the present month, and which is shown 

of IfJjJ • th . e Speed '"d'cating part 

ot the 1008 instrument, but indurie* 
among other notable changes and im 
provements a new odometer wfth Too o<£ 
mile season and 1.000-mile trip register^ 
and s.mple trip reset devic e P Another 

shaf "»„S nprovem 5 n . t consis *= of a new 
shaft and a new drive. In the new in- 



i"g type^ofmnn^ qUick aC £ n * ba » °ear- 
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VEMCO QUICK-ACTING WRENCH. 




WARNER AUTO- METER AND CLOCK. 



* he s hfft will make one-half the 
In aHrt^ reV ? lut L ons of the ° ,d one. 

cut wh^h ?c" t0 the modeI shown in the 
Auto surmounted by the Warner 

design K .' an .°ther model, identical in 

nfshfd FL h W1?h °. Ut the clock - is for- 
eclosed ^uil .'"strument will have an 
iunc? tn r»* Uct l' c - 1,g , ht - a valuable ad- 
junct to the autoist after dusk. 

tance recording °/ the speed anddis - 
tured bv fit & ,nst ™ r ments manufac- 
pany iHs hnt f Inst ">ment Com- 

struc'tion U = a ' r j° State that their «>n- 
fecthre anHH^"?"^ *° . none ' As an ef- 
lo il«rftt t0 fr,Ct '° n and wear - a " d 
speed of th? 1 eve , Iy varia tion in the 
be faithf,,!! • C l- r ' ho wever minute, will 
the dial nM y «' nd,Ca,ed on the s P« d dial, 
bearings All ?.«?"«»« sapphire jewel 
the j i"f ■ A1 ! driving parts are made of 
accurst P ^ Sll ? le mat . e » a '. with absolute 
cSrf «&. a ? d lon S«vity of wear as the 
the Warner r^ W - The new factory of 

the Sem^oTth' 8 v* 8 ?** ™ th 
uct it nroH,, m « ? . ° f th . e high-class prod- 

wTe^ch!_ S Q m t? BaU B -ri»« 
^s^ewS^r&e'te 



?o h, J" 8 ' ' - ,S self-locking idea is one 
to be appreciated, especially by autoist! 
who experience trouble in keeping mon- 
t%t e ."° h Jaws ad i«sted, after a Httle 
The wr n?h CreeP f S int ° the mechani m 
fnrt.J^ C fi h 18 of convenient size, die 

dTetoofklrfJ^" in the »P-'- 

An Auto Duster That Absorbs Dusfc- 

Sometimes ,t is the little things which 
to make the maintenance of the car easy 
and one of these conveniences hal 1£t 
been placed on the market by the Howard 
Duster Company, 164 Federal street Bos 
ton, m the shape of a dustless duster made 
of chemically treated cloth, which the 
makers assert not only removes the dust 
but absorbs it, thus eliminating the dust 
particles which arise in the air, from beinz 
r s ™ d «P > the wiping, and foTof hi 
cloth tfot only will the Howard duster do 

anrf f'J?' but - J' is use f"l for cleaning 
and polishing without scratching the finish 

wuwS re Drop r Forg ? d Screwdrivers.- 

on y of the makers of automobiles through- 
out the country, but dealers, garages and 
supply houses who have now adopted one 
Z Ft ° f screwdriver as be- 

£ 3rd ,' u" d the one P roven satisfac- 
tory for such heavy work, the Elmore Tool 
Manufacturing Co., of Hartford, Com, 
has after exhaustive tests and experiments 
designed and perfected a screwdriver 
known as the ''Elmore Drop Forged" to 
SlL 'h'se requirements. The wood parts 
of the handles of these drivers are of the 
ribbed protection style on all sides, thus 
avoiding cracks caused by shrinkage. The 
entire driver, handle, and ferrule is drop 
forged from the best quality of steel, and 
the style and design is shown in the illus- 
trations. The end of the driver is made 
very heavy and flat on the extreme end for 
hammering, and other unusual work some- 
times necessary on automobiles, and the 
butt and ferrule end is constructed so as 
to prevent cracking the wood scales when 
used for such severe work. These screw- 
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SSef^i^ 
?u\F 0rm of Primary Contact MaW 

brush. This roll is carried by a pin located 
off center relative to the axis anS Vw J 




BEMUS TIMER DISSEMBLED. 



We form of contact is made and the mound 
circuit is complete, without the fclr^f^ 

contact connection, which i< ^connecled t 
Sy^ec^fe^S^ 

f^fca„sl S %T?hfS^ 

may be obtamed almost anywhere and I 7h- 
rolf or primary brush can^lso eadfy t e 
renewed at an expense of twenry-fivf Lits 
?han1' '? ak,Dg 10 expenditure of not m" e 
Tlf;« £1% C f nts cn a four-cylinder tiW 

Sted A C ° n(a ? has been thoroughly 
tested and the results obtained are rnm 
mendable. The timer has been run equfv™" 
ent to 35,000 miles without its being neces- 
sary to renew either the roll or balls 




TWO TYPES OF THE ELMORE DROP FORGED SCREW DRIVERS. 
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Dover Tourist Oil and Gasoline Kit. — 

A neat, compact, and dust-proof device for 
carrying extra oil and gasoline when tour- 
ing, that can be instantly attached or de- 
tached from the car, has just been placed on 
the market by the Dover Stamping & 
Manufacturing Company, of Cambridge, 
Mass. The illustrations show the form and 
relative size of the kit, which is 9 x 9 
inches x 103-4 inches high, and consists of 



carbide, and a suitable means by which 
the lime is shaken out. Patents have 
also been taken out in the principal for- 
eign countries. 




TOURIST OIL AND GASOLINE KIT. 

a black enameled steel case, which may be 
strapped instantly to the running board. 
It contains inside two enameled steel cans, 
having a capacity of over 1 1-2 gallons 
each, with special pouring spout and filler 
cap. One may be used for oil and the 
other for a reserve supply of gasoline, or 
both for oil* or one only may be used and 
the space occupied by the other be used for 
storage room. One special. feature which 
the makers state ought to appeal to auto- 
ists is that it enables the tourist to carry 
a sufficient amount of.his favorite brand of 
oil in a very convenient and compact form 
for quite an extended tour. 

Neverout Gas Generator. — The illus- 
tration shows the Neverout patent air- 
cooled gas generator, made by the Rose 
Manufacturing Company, 910 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Among the good 
things announced for this generator is a 
gas of intense whiteness and a flame that 
is perfectly steady, and as it employs the 
grate system with Neverout patent dome 
water feed, it is easy to clean, and can 




NEVEROUT CAS GENERATOR. 

be instantly and repeatedly lighted and 
turned off likewise, and without compli- 
cations. The generator is made in two 
sizes, holding 2 and 3^ pounds of car- 
bide respectively. The construction is 
strong, being made of drawn shells. The 
flame at the lamp jets is held constant 
because the generator supplies the 
requisite quantity of gas, free from im- 
purities, at a constant pressure. The 
constant pressure is the product of a 
constant temperature., of the dissolving 



Oberdorfer Carbureter. — As will be 
apparent from the sectional illustration 
snowing the details of its construction, the 
Oberdorfer is an extremely compact and 
well designed example of the concentric 
float type of carbureter, this advantage hav- 
ing been obtained in great measure by plac- 
ing the auxiliary air valve directly over the 
spray nozzle, or in the mixing chamber. 
The gasoline supply enters at the left, drop- 
ping into the float chamber through the 
loaded valve shown in the cut, while the 
mixture leaves at the right as is indicated 
by the position of the throttle. The Ober- 
dorfer carbureter was primarily designed 
for marine use and has been largely em- 




SECTION VIEW OBERDORFER CARBURETER. 

ployed on motor boats, which accounts for 
the design of the auxiliary air valve hous- 
ing, this being intended to prevent the en- 
trance of water. It has also been used to 
some extent on the automobile and both in 
tests and actual service had shown a high 
degree of efficiency as well as reliability in 
action, making an unusually uniform mix- 
ture at all speeds. Easy starting is one of 
its advantages, as when the carbureter is 
primed, the button not being shown in the 
illustration, a few drops of gasoline are 
caught in the cup of the adjusting screw of 
the needle valve located in the center of the 
main air intake, this insuring a suoplv of 
gas without delay. 

It is being manufactured by the M L 
Oberdorfer Brass Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., and as this firm has been turning out 
several thousand carbureters a year for 
the last two or three years, for well-known 
automobile manufacturers, they have excel- 
lent facilities for this class of work 



Air-Tight Steel Gasoline Tanks^-The 

economy of buying gasoline in large quan- 
tities is well recognized, but many automo- 
bilists are prevented from doing so by the 
trouble and danger of storing it in ordinirj 
ways. The Air-Tight Steel Tank Company, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., has brought out a storage 




AIR-TIGHT STEEL TANK IN USE, 

tank especially designed for use by private 
automobile owners. The tank is sijnply 
buried in the ground in any convenient 
place, and the gasoline is forced out bjiair 
pressure instead of by a suction pump. iTbe 
flow is always under perfect control. When 
sufficient has been drawn out, opening a 
valve on the air pump releases the pressure 
and allows the gasoline in the piping to 
flow back into the tank, where it is Jier- 
metically sealed. 

New Model of Jones Speedometerfc- 

The Jones Speedometer, Seventy-sixth 
street and Broadway, New York City, 
has placed upon the market four new 
models in order to meet the demand for 
a speedometer commensurate in once 
with cars of medium cost. For example, 
one can now purchase a Jones speedom- 
eter with a 50-mile speed scale for ?IJ 
This model brings a speed indicator ot 
well-known quality within the reach 01 
every autoist. Model 22 has Veeder sea- 
son odometer 50-mile speed scale, ana 
costs $5 more than Model 30. Model 27 
indicates speed to SO miles per hour and 
records season mileage with Jones en- 
closed odometer. Model 28 has tne 
Jones trip odometer with its feature 01 
recording cumulative mileage. 



Improved Chauffeur's Truck.-Tbe 
Grand Rapids Spring Company, » 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have just put on 
the market a small truck to be used W 
drivers and repairmen in general for ge 
ting at the under side of the car without 
coming in contact with the oily noor w 
the dirt. As shown by the accompany 
ing cut the device is not bulky »" 
may be easily handled. 




IMPROVED CHAUFFEUR'S TRUCK FOR, GETTING UNDER A CAR, ; rf.f ■ 
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pARIS, Dec. io. — Simplification is the keynote o.f the eleventh 
1 annual Paris Salon. On the general lines of a design Euro- 
pean constructors are pretty well of one opinion and there is no 
longer a discussion as to cone and disc clutches, shaft and chain 
drive, high and low tension ignition, selective and progressive 
gear change, thermo-syphon and pump-water circulation, pressed 
steel and armored wood frames, etc. While few constructors 
have made any remarkable changes in their chassis, all of them 
have sought to simplify them to the greatest possible degree. It 
is with a view to simpli- 
fication that low-tension 
ignition has been aban- 
doned by all the large 
constructors who up to 
the present have been its 
strong supporters. The 
change has not been 
made with the object of 



allowing a dual ignition to he fitted easily, for the simple reason 
that dual igni.ions are very rare exceptions. Constructors are 
of the opinion that in the hands of an expert and for racing or 
demonstration purposes the low-tension system has advantages. 
But for the ordinary user, who is not an expert at tuning up a 
car, the high-tension magneto is the best system. This is further 
proved by the fact that such firms as Brasier, Berliet, Dietrich 
and Mercedes use the high-tension system for the small cars, 
likely to be handled by comparatively inexperienced men, and 

fit low tension to the 
powerful models gen- 
erally driven by a 
skilled mechanic. 

In the desire for sim- 
plification this year 
everything has been 
swept off the dash- 
board. The custom of 
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At the Mlchelln Exhibit the Blbendum Twine Reigned. 



carrying a battery of sight feeds, a big lubricator, pumps, coil, oil, 
gas and water manometers, etc., in full view of the driver, has 
been gradually dying out, and it is now an exception to see any- 
thing more than a single sight feed and a switch. Panhard, for 
instance, who formerly made a dashboard display of a coil, lubri- 
cator and a few other articles, has simplified this portion of the 
car to a small sight feed and a switch. The coil is now under 
the bonnet and the lubricator is placed at the other side of the 
dashboard. On the new Berliet models there is not even the 
sight feeds, a plain glass tube oil level being let into the dash, 
and the two sight feeds for the rear axle and the gear box being 
under the bonnet. As this firm has abolished pressure-fed gas 
and oil tank and force feed-water circulation, the three indica- 
tors and the pump which were formerly necessary have been 
swept away. 

On the Renault there is an interesting example of the stripping 
of the dashboard. No changes have been made in the system of 
lubrication, ignition or method of carrying gasoline tank, but 
instead of a large lubricator tank immediately in front of the 
driver there is now but a small sigh feed covered over with a. 
glass plate flush with the dashboard, this being one of the neatest 
arrangements seen at the show. The oil-tank filler is immediately 
behind the radiator filler, the lubricator having simply been re- 
moved from the rear to the front of the board. It was noticed 
that of all the self starters which attracted so much attention at 
the show last year the only survivor was the one designed by 
Louis Renault, and shown on all the big cars of his make. The 
small self-starter, operated by the foot, was not in evidence. 

A simplification of all piping, whether for oil, gas' inlet or ex- 
haust, was a notable feature. One of the most striking in this 




One of the Largeet Displays Wat of Continental Tires. 



respect was seen on the new Charron two and four-cylinder 
cars. The float chamber, of the usual type, had its cover laid on 
the box by a flange only and held in position by a blade spring 
attached to a vertical spindle. The top of the box came off 
by merely lifting up the blade. Projecting from the float 
chamber was a tube the upturned end of which comprised the 
nozzle. Fitting over it was a plain copper tube with a bell- 
mouthed bottom, the upper end of which passed into the mixing 
chamber attached to the inlet manifold; thus the intake piping 
amounted to a six-inch length of copper tube held by a single 
screw. As the exhaust manifold was cast with the cylinders 
and the inlet and outlets for the circulating water were each 
cast in one piece connected up to the top and bottom of the 
dashboard radiator by a short length of hose, there was prac- 
tically no piping on the car. With the magneto at the front of 
the engine and the four electric cables contained in a metal tube, 
the maximum of accessibility was obtained. It was noticed that 
each wire had a number attached to it, indicating the cylinder 
to which it led. This method of simplifying the water piping 
as shown on the Charron, was also to be found on a number of 
other new cars, a notable example being a Delaunay-Belleville 
six-cylinder with the water outlet in one piece screwed down 
to the cylinder head and with a single connection to the top of 
the radiator. 

Increased engine accessibility by mounting the radiator on the 




Where the Bosch Magnetos Were Shown In Profusion. 



dashboard is no longer an exclusive Renault feature, several of 
the new cars having adopted it. A two-cylinder Berliet in- 
tended for taxicab and town work had been fitted in this way 
with a mass of plain copper tubes uniting an upper and lower 
tank on the dashboard. Several smaller firms had more or less 
slavishly copied the same idea. On the new Charron the dash- 
board radiator was formed of gilled tubes, uniting in an upper 
and lower tank, but instead of being carried right across the 
car, the central position, immediately behind the engine, was 
occupied by a fan driven by belt from the mainshaft. This 
arrangement added to the width of the radiator, causing it to 
be carried out to the full width of the side members, though 
at this point the frame had already been inswept to give the 
desired steering angle. The result was that the general lines 
of an otherwise handsome little car were slightly impaired. 

Delahaye and Leon Bollee encased the valves by means of a 
sheet metal plate secured in each case by a single clip, the 
general arrangement being somewhat similar to that on the 
Winton car. When, as on the Delahaye, there was a single 
length of pipe only for the gas intake, the exhaust and the water 
inlet and exceptionally clean type of engine was obtained. 

The influence of London police regulations on automobile de- 
sign was shown on all the Darracq models. On the original 
taxicab model so well known in New York, the magneto was 
placed on the same side as the carbureter and carried in *" 
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out-of-the-way position under the exhaust manifold. The Lon- 
don authorities, however, now refuse to pass any car for public 
service unless the carbureter is away from the magneto, with the 
result that the Darracq company has been obliged to put the 
magneto to the opposite side of the engine, carrying it on a 
special bracket cast with the crankcase and held down under 
a projecting arm from the cylinders. The improvement having 
to be made for the taxicab, the opportunity was taken of apply- 
ing it to all models. As a number of French firms have ob- 
tained or are seeking the London taxicab business, magneto and 
carbureter on the same is an exception. 

Shaft Drive Gains and Torque Rod Loses Ground. 

Final drive by propeller shaft is more common than ever be- 
fore, for the simple reason that more small cars are built, and 
European constructors are of the opinion that for low and mod- 
erate powers the shaft is preferable. For the highest powered 
cars, however, final drive by side chains maintains its position, the 
opinion being that at highest speeds and for heavy cars the chain 
is much more satisfactory than the cardan. It is an opinion 
that has grown as the result of racing experience. There is a 
tendency to get away from the use of a torque rod even on cars 
of comparatively high power. There was an example in one 
of the new Renault models, a car of 20-30 horsepower. On 
the other models from the Billancourt factory tubular torque 
stays were employed in place of the pressed steel one formerly 




Artistic Showing Made by the Famous Renault F re res. 



fitted. The only exception was the small runabout, which had 
no stay at all. A more general tendency was to strengthen the 
casing of the propeller shaft, letting it perform the functions of 
the torque stay. A neat arrangement on the shaft-driven Dela- 
haye was the carrying of distance rods attached to the same 
hanger as the forward end of the rear spring. 

Great Increase in Small Cars and Voiturettes. 
Undoubtedly the most interesting work of the show was in 
the small car and voiturette classes. It is rather difficult to 
draw a distinct line of demarcation between what is a small car 
and what is a voiturette, but in the former would certainly be 
classed the new two and four-cylinder models from such firms 
as Renault, Brasier, Berliet, Dietrich, Charron, Delahaye, etc., 
while the voiturettes have as their chief examples such cars as 
the single-cylinder Sizaire-Naudin, Aries, Werner, Delage, etc. 
All the large firms, without an exception, have produced a little 
two-cylinder car of about 10 horsepower, capable of light taxicab 
work or for use as runabouts. Thus Panhard, in the old school, 
comes forth with a two-cylinder of this type, with the cylinders 
in one casting, and the engine forward bolted direct to the side 
members of the frame. Valves are all on one side, the oil 
tank is carried between the pair of arms on right-hand side of 
engine and the carbureter between the corresponding pair on the 
opposite side, the magneto — a Nilmelior high-tension— being in 




The German Benz Mad an Exhibit Complete and Unique. 



front. Water circulation is by thermo-syphon, with no fan be- 
hind the gilled tube radiator; lubrication is assured by a pump 
driven off the rear of the camshaft, the flow being through a 
sight feed on the dashboard. Engine control is entirely by pedal, 
there being no levers on the steering wheel. Cone clutch is pro- 
vided ; there are three sliding speeds and reverse and final drive 
by cardan shaft. Rear suspension is by three-quarter elliptics. 

The Very Original Little Bayard-Clement. 

Bayard-Clement had one of the smallest and most original of 
four-cylinder cars, the cylinder measurements being only 65 by 
100 bore and stroke (2.5 by 3.9). The four cylinders and engine 
base, together with exhaust and intake manifold, were a single 
casting, the crankshaft naturally being attached to upper portion, 
for no lower casting existed, and the oil pan being formed by 
a sheet metal casing band drawn tight by a single screw and 
nut. Valves were all on one side with spark plugs immediately 
over the inlet valves and magneto at the front of the engine. 
The mounting of the engine was somewhat original, there being 
a couple of radiating arms both front and rear, each one ter- 
minating in an eye hole, through which passed a steel tube 
with suitable flattened ends to allow of it being bolted to the 
side members of the frame. Cooling was by thermo-syphon 
with a special type of radiator consisting of about forty flat 
copper tubes uniting an upper and lower tank. The thin end of 
the tube was presented forward, and, in order to break up the 
current of air they were faced by a metal grating, giving the 
car the appearance of having a cellular radiator. 

The same firm produced for the first time a single cylinder car 
pistons per cylinder, the combustion chamber being between 
metal base to the crankchamber. In both cases sliding gear 
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Corre One-Cylinder that Attracted Much Attention. 

transmission of the straight through type was employed and 
final drive was by propeller shaft. 

MotoMoc showed the only single-cylinder engine with gear- 
box and crankcasc in a single unit, the engine and transmission 
forming a single block, as on the larger cars by the same firm. 




Top of Carbureter and Intake 
Pipe of Berllet. 



Enclosed Valves and Piping 
Delahaye. 



A feature of the 1 it t le car was the mounting of the honeycomb 
radiator in hinged bearings — with suitable oil-caps attached to 
prevent the straining of the tubes on a twisting of the frame. 

In dealing with the voiturettes one enters to a certain extent 
the realm of the assembled car, for many of the firms in this 
class have not the resources necessary for producing an entire 
vehicle. In the majority of cases a De Dion or an Aster single- 
cylinder engine with high-tension magneto and thermo-syphon 




Another One-Cylinder French Car — The Truffault. 

water circulation was employed. Such firms as Sizaire-Naudin 
and Chenard-Walcker produced a vehicle entirely of their own 
manufacturer. There is a disinclination on the part of all the 
vc.iturette builders to reduce the size of the bonnet in propor- 
tion to the size of the engine it covers with the result that there 
is a considerable amount of waste space. In several cases the 
unoccupied area between the front of the dashboard and the 
engine is taken advantage of to house the gasoline oil and water 
lank, and in one case to provide a chest for the most commonly 
used tools. 

Air Cooling a Novelty in France. 

The Henriot's company's stand supplied more of the distinct 
departures from standard design than any in the show. Among 
the novelties were a couple of air-cooled engines, each provided 
with a couple of fans on the valve side of the engine, driven in 
one case by bevel gear and upright spindle from the camshaft, 
and the other by belts from a pulley operated by means of bevel 
gear off the crankshaft. The single pulley, with a double-grooved 
face connected up by means of belts to transverse shafts, pass- 





Renault Dashboard with Flush Sight Feed 
and Filler Cap. 



Automatic Belt Tlaht- 
ener on Dietrich. 



Plant of the New Renault Taxlcab. 



ing respectively between the first and second and third an 
fourth cylinders, the fan being attached to the opposite end of 
the shaft. A planetary transmission contained within the fly- 
wheel was attached to the same car. On the same stand was a 
four-cylinder water-cooled engine without radiator. On t&e 
front of the dashboard was a large water tank, through whicn 
the cooling water flowed by thermo-syphon circulation. An air 
pump, driven off the rear end of the camshaft, was connecte 
up by suitable piping to the point at which the cold water en- 
tered the cylinders, and there discharged its jet of cold «"> 
cooling the water and at the same time driving it into the jackets. 

Knight Engine Not So Interesting to the French. 
Knight's patent did not attract the same amount of attention 
here as at London, the Frenchmen evidently having less faith m 
its ultimate adoption than the Britishers. Minerva exhibited one 
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Automatic Belt Tightener on 
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And Now Another Rotary Engine. 
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Charron Dashboard Radiator with Fan In Center, 
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of six cylinders under the same sized bonnet as for an equal 
powdered car with four cylinders, manufacturers having sought, 
in a number of cases, to reduce the over-all length to a minimum. 
There were a few examples of very elong.nH bonnets, and in 
one case, the Mors, the rear cylinder had been carried under 
the footboard to gain space. 
The popularity of high-tension magneto was fully demon- 
• strated on the six-cylinder models, where of the 66 cars exposed 
54 had high-tension and only 12 low-tension ignition. These 
latter comprised in all cases the most powerful cars and were 
presented by Mors, Mercedes, Itala, Brasier and Bollee. The 



Carbureter and Intake 
on Charron. 



Broadened Axle at Spring Seat 
of a Flat. 



being through its center, and exhaust through mechanically oper- 
ated valves in the cylinder heads. High-tension ignition was em- 
ployed with a Bosch magneto. 

Pipe, the Belgian firm, presented an eight-cylinder air-cooled 
engine of 3.9 bore and stroke, declared to develop 70 horsepower, 
and weighing complete 286 pounds. The mechanically operated 
valves were placed in the cylinder head and operated by over- 
head rocker arms from a single camshaft. Each valve per- 
formed both the functions of inlet and exhaust, the first position 
of the valve opening the inlet, the second position closing it by 
means of a sliding sleeve and opening the exhaust. Each line of 




Gear Shifter on the Rochet-Schneider. 



cylinders was surrounded by a sheet aluminum jacket with a bell 
bottom, a current of air being drawn in at the base of the 
cylinder passing upward to the head into a collector and out- 
letting at the rear. The crankshaft was fitted with ball bearings 
at each end and the center; combustion chambers were hemis- 
pheric, ignition by high-tension magneto and ordinary type of 






Method of Attaching Oil Head« on Bollee. 



most general order of firing the cylinder!, on the six-cylinder 
models was 153624, which was the method adopted on 41 
of the total number of engines ; in 9 cases the order was I 3 5 * 
4 2, the other methods being 1 4 2 6 3 5. . 1 2 3 6 5 4 and 1 2 4 
6 5 3, which were about equally divided. 

There was but one example of an eight-cylinder engine on a 
car chassis, and even this one had been first designed for aero- 
plane work and slightly strengthened for automobile service. 
The cylinders, of 1 10 by 120 bore and storke, had copper jackets 
electrically welded on by a new process. Valves were all in 
pockets on one side of the engine, operated by a single camshaft 
and carburation and ignition followed standard lines. A dis- 
tinctive feature was a variation of the timing by the sliding of 
the camshaft in its bearings at the will of the driver. 



Distance Road and Spring on Same Hanger on Delahaye. 

carbureter carried in the angle formed by the two lines of 
cylinders. 

In the complete car class there were 66 six-cylinder engines 
shown by 38 different firms. The size of the cylinders varied 
from 51-2 inches bore and stroke on the Itala, to a 2 4-5 by 4 
inches on a Delaunay Belleville. The most popular way of cast- 
ing the cylinders was in groups of two, no fewer than 49 out 
of the 66 being designed in this way. There were but four with 
two groups of three cylinders and 12 with the cylinders cast 
separately. Delaunay Belleville had the only six-cylinder engine 
in a single casting. An interesting feature on the new Panhard 
was that though the cylinders were cast separately they were 
bolted up in such a way that they formed one group, the jacket 
of each cylinder slotting into that of its neighbor, and the whole 
being linked together by four bars passing through the water 
jackets longitudinally. This gave the advantage of six separate 
cylinders with the reduced area and absence of water piping of 
a single casting. 

In a large number of cases it had been possible to put a group 



COMPONENTS SHOWN AT THE PARIS SALON. 

Generally speaking, and this was probably on account of the 
plentitude of space in the galleries of the Salon, the components 
had a large department to themselves. Motors, frames, axles, 
gears, etc., made large displays, and the selection of tools ;was 
very extensive. This was a minor feature of the show, and the 
smaller road tools in particular were extraordinarily varied and 
compact. 
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WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 16.— An 
air-cooled Franklin, capably driven 
by C. S. Carris, evolved as the single 
winner of the 210-mile endurance and 
reliability run of the Worcester Auto- 
mobile Club, held in and around Wor- 
cester county, Saturday, December 12. 
Fourteen cars started, of which two- 
thirds evolved with perfect road scores, 
but the Franklin was the only one sur- 
viving a searching examination of two 
hours on the part of the technical com- 
mittee, which was finally forced to give 
up the task without even finding a screw 
or nut loose that would call for the 
slightest of penalties. 

Carris, well known as a transconti- 
nentalist, is a careful and experienced 
driver, and made no attempt to "burn 
up" the country roads, satisfying him- 
self with getting into controls comfort- 
ably according to schedule. He has se- 
cured perfect Franklin scores in five 
endurance runs during the past season, 
including the annual A. A. A. tour for 
the Glidden trophy. 

Second and tied in the honor roll are 
a Rambler, driven by B. A. Robinson, 
and a Cadillac, driven by H. J. Murch, 
both of which only suffered two points 
in penalization. Third is an American 
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roadster, with five points charged; fourth, a Knox touring car, 
with six points away from perfection, and fifth is a Lozier 
runabout, with seven points loss. 
Herewith is the official standing of the contestants examined : 

t— Franklin, entered by Worcester Motor Car Co., Worcester; 
driver, C. S. Can-is. 0 

2— Rambler, entered by B. A. Robinson, Boston; driver, B. A. 
Robinson. i 

Loose petcock on pump 1 

Loose pin on spark control 1 

Total 2 

3— Cadillac, entered by Murch & Hidden, Worcester; driver, H. J. 
Murch. 

Loose terminal on dash 1 

Loose bolt on rear end tie rod between radiator and dash. 1 

Total 2 

4 — American Roadster, entered by American Car Co., New York; 
driver, D. P. Lloyd. 

Bolt gone on engine pan 1 

Nut loose on throttle bolt 1 

Loose bolt In hood frame 1 

Loose stuffing box on pump 1 

Loose cup on steering knuckle 1 

Total 6 

6— Knox Touring, entered by Knox Automobile Co., Springfield; 
driver, Albert E. Dennlson. 

Loose nut on engine pan 1 

2 loose spring clips 2 

2 loose spring nuts 2 

Loose adjusting collar on steering post 1 

Total 6 

«— Lozier Runabout, entered by Franklin Square Garage; driver, 
H. H. Cobe. 

Loose screw in floor plate steering wheel 1 

S loose nuts in ignition coll 3 

1 lost nut In ignition coil 1 

Loose control head 1 

Loose hose connection 1 

Total 7 

7— Premier, entered by Premier Depot Co., Boston; driver, Ray 
McNamara. 

Loose -nut on steering knuckle IS 

Loose spring clip 1 

Lose dash bolt 1 

Small leak in radiator 5 

Total .• 22 

8 — Berkshire, entered by Berkshire Motor Co., Plttsfleld; driver, 
B. B. Belcher. 

Loose radiator 4 

Bolt lost from crank case cover 1 

Bolt loose on crank case cover 1 

3 loose spring clips 3 

2 loose spring bolts 2 

Packing gone from exhaust 1 

Loose bolt on exhaust 1 

Three men two minutes labor 12 

Total ; 26 

9 — Studebaker, entered by Franklin Garage, Worcester; driver, 
J. Oswald. 

Loose left mud guard 2 

Left spring link upside down g 

2 loose bolts in left running board brace 2 

3 engine frame bolts loose 8 

Loose engine pan bolt 1 

Loose steering gear Joint 7% 

3 spokes In rear wheel broken 15 

Motor stopped 5 minutes 10 

m minutes late at control 9 

Total 54% 

10— Lozier Touring, entered by H. C. & C. D. Castle, Boston; 
driver, E. F. Wilson. 

10 spokes broken In left rear wheel 60 

Loose nut on light spring clip 1 

3 loose oil connections 3 

3 loose nuts on coil box " 3 

Loose spring clip on rear spring . " 1 

Loose terminal on magneto " 1 

2 loose spring clips 2 

Loose left front bearing " 1 

Total 

The examination was conducted Sunday at the Pilot garage, 
the cars having been in charge of a deputy sheriff over night. 
It required practically the entire day for the committee to com- 
plete its work. President J. P. Coghlin announced that it 
would not be until Tuesday before Referee A. E. Bliss, of 
Waltham, would be able to announce the official standing of 
the cars. The examination was one of the most thorough 
that has ever been made of cars in any contest in this country, 
and the committee was capable of doing its work with all fair- 



ness to every contestant, as not one of them was in any way 
connected with the trade, all being members of the staff of pro- 
fessors at the noted Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

The contest, as a whole, was one of the most exacting that 
could possibly have been planned. The cars and men were sub- 
mitted to the severest of tests. That eight cars, more than half 
the starters should have come through with perfect road scores, 
speaks volumes in itself for motor car construction. 

The six cars which failed to finish with perfect road scores 
suffered from accidents, in the main, and from other slight 
things which did not affect their structural features. For instance, 
the Studebaker car was penalized for being late at one of the 
controls simply because its operators had neglected to take the 
precaution to fill up the gasoline tank. The Berkshire operator 
forgot himself for a moment, when arriving at the city control 
upon the completion of the first run, and shut off his engine, 
thereby causing a penalty. 

E. P. Blake, in the Jackson, smashed an axle owing to the 
slippery condition of the road, which caused his car to skid and 
make three complete revolutions, finally butting up against a 
woodpile and throwing out the four occupants, none of whom 
was injured. 

Bourque, in the same Knox sportabout he drove in the Van- 
derbilt race, came to grief in Tatnuck. The American car ahead 
of him traveling at a great rate of speed began to skid, and 
Bourque, following closely behind, was in imminent danger of 
colliding. There was nothing for it, so he drove into a ditch at 
the risk of his life and the men with him, and broke the valve 
stem on his car. He withdrew rather than stand for 60 points 
penalization that making the repair would entail. 

Dennison, also driving a Knox, had a close call on the fifth 
round. There was no way of seeing whether or not a train was 
coming in either direction at a grade crossing in Colebrook, and 
there was no flagman on the crossing. He was speeding along 
with three passengers and covered the crossing just a fraction of 
a second ahead of a fast express, which whizzed into sight and 
over the crossing. 

Williams, in the Rambler, was unfortunate enough to have a 
key on one of the rear wheels shear off between Princeton and 
Quinapoxet and leave him helpless six miles from a telephone. 
He retired from the contest. 

The White steamer, which had traveled some 20,000 miles this 
last season, and which up to the last control of the day, had been 
performing exceptionally well, met with slight difficulties and 
was penalized accordingly. The only other car to have double 
penalties was the Berkshire, which had to be pushed up a hill by 
the passengers on the last control of the day. 

The contest started in a rain and snowstorm at 6 o'clock in the 
morning, which continued until noon. Then the sun came out, 
and the afternoon runs were truly enjoyable. The contest fin- 
ished in darkness, about 6 o'clock. The contest was split up into 
five runs, each of about 20 miles out and 20 miles in. The snow 
of the day before made the going particularly hard out in the 
country. The starting and ending point for each control was in 
Worcester, so that the men and the cars were ever in touch 
with the base. This materially increased the interest in the run. 

The rules called for some pretty severe work, and these rules 
were all carried out with the exception of the brake clutch and 
transmission tests. 

Cobe started out on the first control to show what speed his 
Lozier had, and the others started in to follow suit. This 
quickly resulted in Police Chief D. A. Matthews sending a ser- 
geant to notify President Coghlin that should the speed law be 
violated after the second control all drivers would be arrested 
and taken out of the contest. There were no arrests, the con- 
testants slowing down while within the confines of the aty. 

President Coghlin Sunday night said he could state that no car 
had come through with a perfect score. This announcement came 
after the technical committee had handed in its report. The re- 
port was held up until Tuesday. Further than to say no car ba 
come through with a perfect score, Mr. Coghlin would not then 
speak. Later he learned that there was one clean score car. 
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deflections likelv fo el^ 1- ^ the StreSSes resuIt in Ph ^ al Properties: 

■ 7 the ordinal T^T^i t^SS^tZ ^ ^ ta — P « « -h 80.000 

Sfectt 3 ° f "f 16 ^' 3 S ° rigid ^ 'heir °ni ["Sus a o limh E oneati P<>UndS Pei "- inCh ^ 

deflects under the most severe conditions to the purSy ^^0^^ 'JEZ^^S 

kJetir !h-!-. Pr0d ^' then ' wouId be m ost pronounced in its • . theS L e . re P rese ntatives of crankshaft materials as show- 

from thf - y ' W , hi ' e the SeCond P roduct w°«'d be amWtiou T g °° d k th f respective « enera ' P^ceed thus: 

be Plafn I? 0 ' ° f " W ° f initiaI ri « idi ^ ™* statement wi. °" * ^ ° f 50 per cent of th < ^ a «''c limit as the extreme 

resis de SkZZTT*' * deSCript ''° n SUch as 

quenchedVnnT , <he max,m "ni before deflecting, say, 

statement el *. aS COmpared with soft Sw «dish iron. These 

of Znou„c? d T , ^ end ! d ,. t ° C ° nVey the idea that P-sene jTVK 

realfze in th? ' ^ WOU ' d render h ""necessary to ■ 
wtw i be desTab iff " B °° d Sh ° W '' ng ° f rigidity as we »- 
e«c qualities w^J ^ t ^ eXt ; eme ' y "' gid SteeI in which ki "- 
takinl into ' be . absent. The idea to be conveyed is one, 

conside^rr th " g,d St \ e ' W J i,h kinetic abi ' ity as a s™"*^ 
rigidity as ' S e rn H °" e H ? nd ' a " d highly kinetic steel 

' SeC ° ndary C ° nSlderati0n °" ^ ba " d - «« Tre...'., Fr .„cH An. yS tee IAf t 
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fiber strain in each case, and representing the same by the letter 
5, we have: 

5 = 65,000 for the chrome nickel steel; 

5 = 20,000 for the carbon steeL 
The diameter being the same for both materials, viz., 1 inch, 
the value of c may be taken as ^Xi) = o.s inch, and with these 



For chrome nickel steel: 

180 X 0.1299 




Balanced Two-Bearing Crankshaft After Teat. 

data it will be possible to fix upon the twisting moment in each 
case as follows: 

Chrome nickel steel: 

5 J 65,000 X 0.0081 

Pa = — - ^— = 12,753. 

c 0.5 



Carbon steel : 



Pa = 



S J 20,000 X 0.0981 
c ~ 0.5 



= 3,924- 



In the two cases we have the twisting moments that would 
follow were the two specimens stressed to the same percentage 
of the elastic limits of the respective specimens. It is not pos- 
sible to stop here if anything is to be shown, since the results 
of these twisting moments were not disclosed. If we investi- 
gate the elastic resistance to torsion it is possible the conse- 
quences of the applications will be disclosed. Considering the 
elastic resistance to torsion it is necessary to assign a length to 
the specimens. Let us assume that the specimens will have a 
free length of 12 inches, and that the angle due to the torsions 
will suffice for the purpose. 

We have, then, 

/ = length of proof = 12 inches. 
d - diameter = 1 inch. 

P = applied force in pounds at the distance a from the axis. 
Pa = the torsional moment. Given before for each case. 
© = angle through which the free end of the specimen is 
twisted, measured in arc of radius = /, or unity. 
*G = torsional modulus of elasticity, taken as 2/5 E, in which 
E = modulus of elasticity in tension. 



e = 



32 X Pa I 



Numerical Examples. 

= torsional angle measured in arc of radius = / 



For chrome nickel steel: 

32 X 12,753 X 12 



e = 

For carbon steel : 
6 = 



3.1416 Xl'X 12,000,000 
32 X 3,924 X J2 



= 0.1209 



= 0.0399. 



3.1416 Xl'X 12,000,000 

Having thus fixed the values of 6, let us now find the angle 
of torsion o (alpha) for the respective specimens as follows: 
180 X e 

0 = = angle of torsion in degrees. 



•The modulus of elasticity for tension has been assigned values 
ranging between 27,000,000 and 32,000,000 for steel, with 30,000,000 
as a close approximation. The modulus of elasticity is regarded by 
the majority of steel men as the same for chrome nickel steel as 

of 'a 'ISlSSSS is^aTh^d! 01116 d ° Ubt ab ° Ut but the pr00f 



3.1416 



= 7° 26 



For carbon steel: 



a _ 180 X 0.0399 =2 o I7 - 
3.1416 

What do we find ? Probably what most of us failed to look for, in 
our endeavors to discriminate between the suitable products and 
those to be avoided. At all events, it is plain that the actual 
deflection in degrees of arc, considering a given percentage of 
the elastic limit of the respective materials, is greater as the 
quality of material is increased, if it is true that increasing the 
elastic limit of the material increases the quality, which it does, 
from certain viewpoints at any rate. 

The actual deflection in degrees of arc was found to be (in 
a foot of length) seven degrees twenty-six and four-tenths 
minutes for the chrome nickel steel and only two degrees seven- 
teen minutes in the case of carbon steel. To glance at the 
formula: is but to discover that this is all that can happen if it 
be true that the modulus of elasticity is the same for both genera 
of steel, because, with proofs of the same dimensions, and the 
same percentage of elastic limit, what have we but a diminished 
deflection in the case of the steel for which the Pa value is the 
minimum ? 

If, on the other hand, the extreme fiber strain were taken the 
same for the different products, then the deflection would be the 
same in both cases. This is to say, the high-priced material 
would have to be used in the same profusion as the material 
costing considerably less money per pound to purchase, and a 
great deal more to fashion into the desired shape. If it is not 
feasible to take advantage of the increased elastic limit of mate- 
rial, because by doing so the torsional angle will increase, elas- 
tic limit over and above the needs would scarcely be a desirable 
commodity to pay anything extra for. So far, then, the dis- 
cussion has led to a very unsatisfactory state of affairs with the 
idea uppermost that investigation would be profitable. 

Let us add to the confusion by making the bald statement that 
there has in the past been a crop of crankshaft failures of the 
class using the finer grades of alloy steel; let it be understood, 
too, that the inferior carbon steel products are well represented 
in the land of failures. What does it portray? 

Deflection Proportional to Fiber Strain 

We can begin by saying that if the modulus of elasticity is no 
better for alloy steel than it is for carbon steel, the deflection 
will be proportional to the extreme fiber strain, and the increased 
elastic limit of the one will be of no aid, providing it can be 




A Chrome Nickel Steel Crankshaft Tested Out. 

said that it is the deflection magnitude that must be limited- j< 
is desirable to investigate the several grades of steel and asce 
tain for sure if the modulus of elasticity is the same fo f* ^ 
substantially so. Then, again, it would be desirable to '"""^ 



deflection magnitude is the real measure of life, or can we 



UllUkIL AO lilt; IU1 UHMUlti w» . • I — - tvaffl 

deflection is a matter of no moment if the extreme fiber » 
does not exceed a certain percentage of the actual elastic 
of the material used in any given case? 
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A Good Example of Current American Practice. 

em odd r eWh ? g T ter ( ° r even the same > s «*°« "t »ay 
defl™ thC Hgid ' hi « h -P ri «d material is likel^to 

stee f it Ti ,f 6 COmpa r iVe,y Weak > and ' in a inferior 
it not £ K it really so wonderful? How about spring steel? Is 
it not far better than steel castings? Who will say that a ,^! 
casting will so readily deflect as will spring steel? 

the sorW 5 r, ting . Can bC ° f eXaCtly the same composition as 
abricaZ T ' ^ ? differe " Ce? In th <= mode of 

to sTv ' ° f C ° Ur . Se - As steel castings KO. 'tis a fair statement 
to say, the composltI0n that pro(juces so en 

ss&^ir* in a good spring; ^**<™L 

sprmes he Th7n dS ' *"* ^ g °° d CaStings - «°°d 

5 is In* mUSt SUit the Ultimate ends in each case, 
2 of e r ^ ° r Saying> cranksh afts to be good, mus 
cated m 3lS g °° d f0r the P ur P° s e, suitably fabri- 

be^ur^ 8, W W3nt hfgh Carb0n ' but ' since a crankshaft is, to 

ProtaMv^ 7"* ° f 3 SPring ' d ° We Want high carb °"? 
«0bably not; do we want low carbon? Very likely; why? 

CelinlvT ' * injure during hs manipulation, 

certain y these are good points; they are not all. 

the steeUs'to 0**" ,°f *** " ° f the greatest importance if 
flection! be " S6d f0r cranfc shafts, if it is true that the de- 

d necdon m 7 T be aborted - ^ is a moral certainty that the 

£ coZ a d ° n abOUn K , ; rreSpeCtive ° f ,he grade ° f used in 
at count as herein before stated and for other reasons besides. 

Low Carbon Content Desirable. 

With the carbon content below, say, 16 points, it is quite out 
Z^nTT 0 " t0 COnsider that the steel wi " b e difficult to 
S , 1 beCaUSC ° f tHe Carb °" COntent " Trl,e - it w °»'d be de- 
ondWn ° tT SS the Carb ° n COntent eve " more unde r certain 
cal \T ■ 3t 15 t0 say> if the steeI is alloyed, and the physi- 
cal propert.es are buoyed up to the desired point without the 

the rLZ ' ° r ' Whh0Ut having to consid er the tendencies of 
t wm h f C ° nt l nt ' ,he '° Wer the carbon in the steel the better 
not be 1 , *?' ^ ,netiC POint of view - If the deflections can- 
the cranks ' the greater the ability, the longer will 

6 cranksh aft serve for the purpose, which is no license to in- 
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steTused nt'Tv f er , strain to ™* extent a, all, eyen if the 
steel used has a h.gh value of the elastic limit. 

■ Sw ' dlsh lr . on crankshaft, in which the carbon might run as 
ow as five points, would scarcely work in a manner adsfac 
ory, primarily because the modulus of elasticity TZrtfoS*, 

Z" u WWch Sh ° Uld 0btain ' with ™> that he ™S 
.on would have to be increased to a point beyond that poss Me 

"on shaft 5 mieht °. T " **< ^ *° M be «-c^?S 
iron shaft might be the peer of them all. It is not necessary 
either to employ steel high in carbon, or iron so low in S 
carbontl ° f elastici * (« it is the absen e of 

sine it 1 1 11 d ° eS 3CCOUnt f0r the lowered modulus), 
since it is poss.ble to so alloy steel as to render the same of 

considerable strength even though the carbon content mTy be 

S „ tZ?7 ^ 35 ^ " in S ° me ° f the finer grad « of "cement! 
mg- nickel steel, and in some grades of alloy steel as used in 
crankshaft work, of the best examples. 
The dynamic life of steel is limited, of that there is now no 

"em/fib ^T? « ^ " » na » " 

aoidlv TlnH a,n ' Same Ufe d6Creases much more 

trZ y «i. • 6 c,rcumstanc es it is a fallacy to fix the ex- 
treme fiber strain at a high level. 

If a crankshaft would last forever were it large enough to 
resist all deformation tendencies, it would be too large to use 

On the T°V h ^ . reSt ° f the Car would fail to 'ast so long.' 
On the other hand, if the metal of such a shaft were to show a 

h a f e th 'I 33 ?' r 500,00 ° alter " ate Sh0cks under a ^ress of one- 
half the elastic unit, to so design the shaft as to have it work at 

the ,n/f? S W m 1 aSSUred ' y bC bad Practice > since th e death of 
the shaft would be too much to keep continuously in the mind's 

The Extreme Fiber Strain Should Be Low. 
By designing such a shaft, so that the extreme fiber strain 
would be one-tenth instead of one-half of the elastic limit, the 
death of the shaft would be a remote contingency. The shaft 
would be one of the parts to fail last of all in a car; in view of 
jts cost and the damage done by a failing shaft, to make it the 
least likely to fail in service is to be right. In quest of high 
kinetic ability, which seems to be of the greatest importance, 
it is more than high elastic limit that is desired. If we say the 
ut.l,ty of a product for the purpose depends upon the relations 
of the physical properties, we may be more or less right, since 
by so manipulating steel as to alter the relations of the physical ' 
properties we are able to increase or decrease the kinetic prop- 
erties at will. F e 

Obviously "burnt" steel stands the lowest in the scale of kinetic 
ability. The next in order is quenched steel. It will be observed 




Balanced Double Opposed Crankshaft. 

that as the elongation decreases the kinetic ability decreases; 
in what ratio, the author is not at the moment prepared to state. 
The elastic l.mit can hold at a constant value for two specimens 
to be compared, and the one of the two having the greatest 
elongation w.ll be the one with the greatest kinetic ability. In 
this may be seen the great desirability of the maintenance of 
high elongation. 

(To be continued.) 
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TWELVE YEARS' PROGRESS IN COMMERCIAL VEHICLES* 

By E. SHRAPNELL SMITH, luuum of the Coumtcui. Moral Usees' Association. 



THERE were, 12 years ago, no commercial motors in existence. 
The range of to-night's paper may, therefore, embrace every 
stage of evolution, and numerous instances of misapplication. 
One is reminded by the presence in the chair of Sir David Salo- 
mons, Bart, of the interesting demonstration which he organized 
13 years ago, at Tunbridge Wells, on the 15th of October, 189s, 
when the De Dion-Bouton steam tractor presented for the first 
time the embryonic details of a system which might well have 
been more successsfully developed for commercial purposes. One 
year later, on the 26th of October, 1896, Sir David inaugurated 
the North of England branch of the Self-Propelled Traffic Asso- 
ciation by the delivery of an address at the Liverpool Royal 
Institution. On that occasion he was unable to indicate a single 
vehicle for utility purpose*, which fact is now quoted in con- 
firmation of the opening sentence of this paper. Liverpool mer- 
chants and shipowners in September and October, 1896, were 
particularly anxious to obtain information about the prospects 
of this branch of motoring, but neither Mr. Sennett, who read a 
paper before the British Association meeting, nor Worby Beau- 
mont, who addressed the Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, 
was able to adduce one example of practical application. Mr. 
Beaumont concluded his address with this statement: "Great 
as the premises are of motor vehicles for light work, I am 
satisfied that the commercial motor vehicle for heavy traffic has 
yet to be designed." A year later, when Mr. Beaumont, on the 
26th of November, 1897, opened the second session at the Liver- 
pool Royal Institution, he was able to describe early Coulthard, 
Leyland and Thornycroft vehicles, a petroleum spirit lorry by 
the Anglo-French Company, and a Serpollet type lorry which 
had been constructed by Messrs. Samuelson, of Banbury; he 
also spoke highly of the Scotte and De Dion-Bouton vehicles 
of 1897; yet there was meager evidence of advance. 

The situation 11 years ago was, accordingly, one of non-appli- 
cation, but there had been efforts to encourage the construction 
of self-propelled vehicles of all kinds. The principal of these 
was' essayed by the proprietors of the Enginer, which announced, 
on the 5th of July, 1895, an 1,100-guinea competition for motors 
of all classes. Two of the classes, in respect of which prizes 
(value £400) were offered, were open to commercial vehicles. 
One of these was for a vehicle which should be capable of carry- 
ing not more than one ton of goods, in addition to the driver, 
and of which the gross weight should not exceed two tons; the 
other was open to vehicles which were capable of carrying 5 cwt 
of goods, in addition to the driver, and which did not weigh 
more than one ton gross. After a postponement, it was decided 
to carry out the tests at the end of May, 1897, with a practical 
run from London to Birmingham and back, in addition to others. 
From a total of 17 entries in the commercial sections, only one 
van was presented at the Crystal Palace, this being a steam- 
driven vehicle by the Liquid Fuel Engineering Company, Lim- 

•Paper read before the members of the Roval Antnmnwi. m.,v. 
London, November 26, 1908. y Automobile Club, 



ited, of East Cowes. The entries by the Clarkson, Coulthard, 
Leyland, Merryweather and Thornycroft firms did not lead to 
the arrival of the vehicles themselves. 

A second competition was announced in September, 1896, by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. Two classes were 
arranged : one for vehicles to take the place of light spring carts, 
and to carry loads "up to two tons"; the other for vehicles 
"capable of taking five tons." Three entries were received for 
the lighter class, and none for the heavier class, but only the 
Leyland van reached Crewe on the 10th of June, 1897, for testa 
at the hands of the judges. The practical collapse of these two 
competitions was very disconcerting to those who had a belief 
in the future of the commercial motor, but plenty of evidence 
was subsequently forthcoming to show that builders and de- 
signers, notwithstanding the tremendous difficulties by which 
they were confronted, were able to make headway. 

It is not, of course, possible to include a complete historical 
retrospect in this paper, even were it desirable. The object is 
rather to put on record certain facts which must be held to 
support the contention that there has been a remarkable and 
satisfactory growth in the number of successful instances of use 
for commercial purposes. It is open to anybody who desires to 
make a closer study of successive developments to turn up > 
paper on the subject of "Heavy Motor Traffic," which was read 
in this room, under the chairmanship of Sir John I. Thornycroft, 
on November 5, 1903, since which date the opportunity for the 
wider employment of commercial motors, whether vehicles or 
or tractors, has been increased by reason of the less disadvanta- 
geous conditions of the heavy motor car order, 1904. Before 
that order came into force, on March 5, 1905, the unladen weight 
of any motor car might not legally exceed 2 tons 19 cwt. 27 1>i 
while any development of public-service vehicles was virtually 
prohibited by their falling within the speed limit of five mile 
an hour. To-day's legal position is not entirely satisfactory, 
but it is, none the less, one under which a large measure of 
advance has been rendered possible and has been achieved It 
is not out of place, in these circumstances, to acknowledge the 
influences which brought about the issue of that order, and to 
congratulate this club, the Commercial Motor Users' Association 
and the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders upon the 
manner in which they harmoniously co-operated to secure the 
ends in view. 

The Testimony of Public Trials. 
There is a sharp division of opinion as to the continued value 
of road trials under independent observation. A debate on this 
subject took place a few weeks ago at a meeting of the Society 
of Road Traction Engineers, when a motion to the effect that 
their value is nil was defeated by a large majority. The accom- 
panying table has been specially prepared, with the object of 
showing the improvement to which such open trials testify, and 
attention may more particularly be drawn to the column which 



PROGRESS OF THE COMMERCIAL VEHICLE — SUMMARY OF, AND LOST MILEAGE IN, CERTAIN COMPETUIORS. 
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•Competition abandoned. tjudge. reduced test run to on. of 12 miles. 
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sets out the percentage of lost mileage. Not every competition 
is included, but there are sufficient for the purpose, and none of 
these have been picked to suit the occasion. They constitute a 
representative series, and examination of the figures must be 
held to establish a very good case for the utility motor. It will 
be observed that, going back eleven years, no less than 224 per 
cent, of the attempted mileage was not accomplished in the first 
"Poids Lourds" of the French Club; the first trials at Liverpool 
resulted in a loss of 14.7 per cent ; the third trials at Liverpool, 
in 1901, demonstrated an improvement to 12 per cent.; the big 
French trials of 1905 showed 9.5 per cent, of lost mileage; the 
largest commercial motor trials which the world has known, 
those which the Royal A. C. organized in the fall of 1907, gave 
the really splendid result of only 7.3 per cent, of lost mileage. 
No dispassionate man of business can afford to ignore these 
proofs of steady progress toward reliability. My own view is 
that necessity for such trials is over ; they have admirably served 
the purposes and no more are wanted. 

The Testimony of the Satisfied User. 

It goes without saying that a not inconsiderable proportion of 
those who, during the years 1899 to 1902, purchased vans, lorries 
or other commercial motors were disappointed in the results 
which they obtained, and one may cut a long and somewhat 
painful story short by stating that every pioneer buyer passed 
through the most troublous of vicissitudes. One might cover 
pages with mechanical faults, inefficiency and financial loss which 
fell to the lot of those who bought a few years too soon. The 
memory is naturally unsavory, but it is shortsighted for any 
people with haulage interests to be influenced by old and out-of- 
date results. These references apply to occurrences which were 
experienced only from six to nine years ago, but it must be 
remembered that improvements in the heavy section of the in- 
dustry have been not one whit bihinJ those in connection with 
the lighter branches. In proof of this assertion, .'t is satisfactory 
to be able to produce evidence of the revulsion of feeling in 
favor of the business motor during the last few years. 

By the courtesy of the proprietors of the Commercial Motor, I 
have full access to a very complete list of owners. This list is 
subdivided into 16 classes, as follows: (1) Bakers and flour 
dealers; (2) brewers; (3) brickmakers; (4) building contractors ; 
(5) cabinet makers, general furnishers and stores; (6) carriers 
and transport companies; (7) gas companies; (8) hotels (omni- 
buses); (9) laundries; (10) marxet gardeners and fruit grow- 
ers; (11) millers; (12) mineral water manufacturers; (13) 
municipal and other local authorities; (14) provincial om- 
nibus companies and proprietors of chars-a-bancs; (15) quarry 
owners, and (16) various manufacturing and other trades. 
Communications were addressed a few weeks ago to over 
700 owners, and the figures in the second table controvert 
any suggestion that purchasers are not increasing the number of 
their motors or are becoming disgusted with the machines which 
they have acquired. The summary of the 342 replies is in 
structive and really conclusive. It is not suggested that these 
tabulated increases furnish a complete census of return, for many 
owners are either independent or indifferent when requests of 
this kind reach them. Some think it unnecessary to reply; others 
regard the data as peculiar to their own businesses and not to be 
divulged, and the names of a fair proportion are retained only 
by the clerks to the registration authorities. It is justifiable, not- 
withstanding the admitted deficiencies, to claim that the 342 
replies in question are of a representative character, and in no 
sense selective, for nothing has been held back. Eight owners, 
and no more, gave adverse opinions. 

Two correspondents who are large owners of vans and lorries, 
respectively, Messrs. James Shoolbred & Co. and the Eastern 
Motor Wagon Company, Limited, have given permission to me 
to quote their actual records of lost mileage for the last twelve 
months. Messrs. Shoolbred, for 30 vans in the four months 
ended February last, and for 31 vans in the eight months ended 
October last, lost a total of 562 van-days in a possible total of 



9446 van-days, or less than 6 per cent. No overtime work is 
done on these vans, and no mechanical night staff is kept; fur- 
ther, "vans off the road" includes all accidents, all tire repairs, 
all time occupied in repainting and revarnishing the bodies, and 
all adjustments and maintenance of the chassis. The firm has 
done its own overhauls, since January 1, 1907, and it keeps only 
one engineer, one junior and two mechanics, for the whole super- 
vision and running of a total fleet of 37 vans ; the six newest ones 
are purposely omitted from the foregoing analysis. The sum- 
mary is that they have kept in 1 4-5 vans per day throughout the 
year, one of these being in for its regulation overhaul, and the 
average of 4-5 van being in for small repairs. This performance 
may be stated as less than one spare van for each 16 owned, and 
full work continuously from the rest of the fleet 

The Eastern Motor Wagon Company, Limited, now has twenty 
steam wagons in regular service throughout the metropolitan 
area. Half of these work on the basis of a fixed five days per 
week (about 70 hours of service) under contract, each Saturday 
being reserved for examinations, adjustments, cleaning and the 
like, and to give the drivers, some of whom average as much as 
250 miles per week, a rest The others work six days a week. 
The growth of this company's fleet has taken place as follows: 
1905, three wagons; 1906, eight wagons; 1907, twelve wagons; 
1008, twenty wagons. Of these machines, nineteen carry five tons 
each when used without a trailer, and haul three tons more when 
a trailer is used, which is generally the case. The other machine 
is a rubber-tired vehicle, for loads of about three tons, and it 
averages 300 miles a week. The company's experience shows 
that the lost journeys are less than 5 per cent of the maximum. 
This compares with about 10 per cent in the years 1902-1903. 
The improvement is partly attributed to the progress in construc- 
tion, but so reasonable a loss as 5 per cent cannot be maintained, 
especially in contracting work, without capable administration, 
efficient mechanical supervision and proper facilities for the 
making of overhauls and adjustments. 

Omnibuses for City and Country Uses. 

The development of motor bus traffic in London, and generally 
in various parts of the country, has specifically occurred within 
the last four years. The totals of motor buses in the metropolis 
have been, at October 31 in each of the four periods of twelve 
months now ended: 1904, is; 1905, 162; 1906, 754; 1907, 917, and 
1908, 1089. The motor bus, as did the steam lorry and the one- 
ton van in earlier years, quickly gave rise to much trouble for 
those who became its pioneers. In London heavy losses have 
been incurred, and these are attributable to several causes, of 
which five may be quoted: Excess of traveling facilities over 
public demand; the cost of training drivers; the absence of ex- 
perience on the part of the managements; the excessive working 
hours, and, in some cases, unsuitable material, incorrect gauging 
and bad fitting. It is unnecessary to labor any of these points, 
but it may be some consolation to shareholders to know that 
matters are now vastly improved, and that there is every reason 
to believe that the original estimate of an inclusive working cost 
of ioj^d. (21c) per mile will prove to be ample. Skidding and 
side-slipping difficulties have yet to be overcome, although im- 
proved driving has greatly reduced the incidence of claims, but 
this is still the largest uncertain factor which attaches to the 
business of motor bus operation at the present day. 

The accumulator-driven omnibus has been on the streets of 
London for sixteen months and has proved that 2d. (4c.) per 
vehicle mile is ample for battery maintenance. 

So far as country motor bus services are concerned, the most 
satisfactory reports are those from railway companies, and it has 
to be admitted that a number of smaller undertakings have come 
to grief. Against these cases of failure, however, it is only right 
to note that others have paid moderately, and that the use of 
motor chars-a-bancs is on the increase for touring and pleasure 
parties. Such country services appear to require, in a number 
of cases, a fare basis of not less than 2d (4c) per passenger- 
mile, but this is not excessive, having regard to convenience. 
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There are not less than sixty motor vehicles now under contract 
for the conveyance of His Majesty's mails, as compared with two 
— in the parcel mail between Liverpool and Manchester — in the 
year 1902. This service is practically limited to the parcel mail, 
in respect of which the railway companies of this country charge 
an all-round rate of o.5Sd. (6.1c.) per lb., station to station. It is 
obvious that the Crown is paying a rate which admits of huge 
economies, although the contention of the railway companies, 
that the rate does not pay them in the case of odd parcels which 
have to be conveyed between points at opposite ends of the 
United Kingdom, cannot be overlooked. There is, however, only 
a low percentage of "lean" work. In any event, the postal au- 
thorities are certainly not unwilling to pay as much as is. 3d. 
(31c.) per vehicle-mile for a two-ton van, but competition be- 
tween the contractors has already witnessed a cutting of this rate 
to below is. (25c.), a state of affairs which can only be regarded 
as wholly unnecessary. No breach of confidence is being com- 
mitted when it is put on record that the next few years will un- 
questionably witness a very large development of the motor mail, 
both in this country and in certain of our colonies, in conjunction 
with passenger conveyance. In the London-Brighton service, 
which is conducted by Thomas Tilling, Limited, only two jour- 
neys (119 miles) were lost out of a possible 1008, aggregating 
59,976 miles, or a mileage loss of 0.198 per cent. On the London- 



registered takings, in addition to any gratuities which he may 
receive, out of which payments the driver has to pay for his own 
motor spirit. This revolutionary change in the habits and customs 
of the London cab is proceeding apace, and the men appear to 
have accommodated themselves to the alterations with remark- 
able quickness. The proportion of ex-horse cabbies in the employ 
of the General Motor Cab Company, Limited, is no less than 67 
per cent. Prior to the advent of the motor cab these men used 
to pay jobmasters so much a day for the use of a vehicle and 
one or more horses, and to keep any balance of earnings for 
themselves. 

Costs and Performance. 

The undeniable progress of the last few years is measured by 
higher performance in relation to cost. The cost per vehicle-mile 
is uniformly less in each class for equal loads than it was even a 
couple of years ago, while lost earnings and disturbance of 
business generally are virtually disappearing factors in the prob- 
lem. It was necessary, four or more years ago, for the pur- 
chaser to accept a great number of uncertainties. He paid a high 
price for the machine in the first instance, and he did not know 
what it was going to cost per annum. To-day the purchaser is 
in a happier position. He can, in many cases, obtain guarantees 
as to maintenance, whether of rubber tires or of the mechanical 



ANALYSIS OF 342 RETURNS FROM OWNERS OF COMMERCIAL MOTORS. 
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Growing Net Totals for These Users 
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20 
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37 


65 
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S 


28 


S5 
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227 


36S 


646 
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1 Bakers and flour dealers 

2 Brewers 

3 Brickmakers 

4 Building contractors 

5 Cabinetmakers, general furnishers, and stores 

6 Carriers and transport companies 

7 Gas companies 

8 Hotels (omnibuses) 

9 Laundries 

10 Market gardeners and fruit growers 

11 Millers 

12 Mineral water manufacturers 

13 Municipal and other local authorities 

14 Provincial omnibus companies (and proprietors of chars 

a-bancs) 

15 Quarry owners 

16 Various manufacturing and other trades 

Totals 



Hastings and London-Cambridge routes, for which Milnes-Daim- 
ler, Limited, contracts, only 72 miles were lost out of a possible 
46,264, or 0.155 per cent 

Few people realize that the motor cab has jumped into popu- 
larity in so short a period as twenty months, but this is a fact. 
It was only on March 21, 1907, that the General Motor Cab 
Company, Limited, gave an inaugural luncheon and immediately 
placed upon the streets of London the first seventy Renault cabs 
which marked the departure from haphazard and small-scale 
exploitation in favor of a big organization on a truly commercial 
scale. The motor cab, as a means of locomotion in London, is 
no new proposition. For example, one may recall the yellow- 
bodied electric cabs of 1897, which so quickly came to grief. 
Many critics in the summer of 1906, when only comparatively few 
of these mechanical hackney carriages were on the streets of 
the metropolis, expressed the view that the motor cab was not 
needed, in view of the convenience and speed of the motor bus. 
That estimate of the situation was a false one, and the privacy 
of the motor cab, apart from its greater speed and range, neces- 
sarily prevented the motor bus from being at any time a com- 
petitor. It may be of interest to quote the totals of mechanical 
hackney carriages for which licenses were in force in the metrop- 
olis at certain dates: December 31, 1903, 1 ; December 31, 1904- 2- 
December 31, 190S, 19; December 31, 1906, 96; September ' 30' 
1907, 604; December 31, 1907, 723; March 31, 1908, 958; Septem- 
ber 30, 1908, 2,273. 

The practice in London is to pay the driver 25 per cent, of the 



parts; he can obtain written assurances from users who have 
been employing vehicles of the same make ; he can obtain drivers 
who have had experience on the road— a qualification which is 
certainly necessary for men who have to go far, and particularly 
for those who are in charge of steam wagons; he can associate 
himself with a powerful central organization, which now num- 
bers upward of 320 members, in the shape of the Commercial 
Motor Users' Association, and that at the reasonable annual 
subscription of one guinea ; he can obtain low and inclusive in- 
surance rates, unless exceptional risks are involved. Briefly, he 
can take his choice, in the following classifications, with the 
knowledge that his total outgo per vehicle-mile will not exceed 
amounts indicated— one-ton van (petrol.), id. (10c.) ; tw *"'°" 
vehicle (petrol.), 6j4d. (13c.) ; three-ton lorry (petrol.), 8d.(ioc.); 
five-ton tractor (steam), 8.5d. (17c); five-ton tractor (steam), 
9-5d. (19c.) ; five-ton wagon (steam), with trailer, is. (25c); 



In conclusion, I desire to emphasize two points upon 



which I 



feel very strongly. The first of these is that nothing has oc- 
curred to weaken my conviction that steam is the better power 
for loads in excess of three tons, except in circumstances where 
the higher speeds due to the use of rubber tires are of marke 
advantage; the second is that any contractor, who purchases one 
or more motor vehicles or tractors for the purposes of hire must, 
if he is to make any money and not to go bankrupt in a 
of years, obtain at least 60 per cent more per mile under c °°^ 
than is set forth in the preceding paragraph, where the Wf* 
costs are for owners who can find practically full work. 
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ABOUT THE AUTO'S INDISPENSABLE FOOTWEAR 



WHILE much is made of tire troubles, too little is said or 
heard of the virtues of the automobile's indispensable foot- 
wear. With a little care and attention tires are capable of 
much better and more economical performance than they are 
generally credited with rendering. 

The first precaution to be taken by the autoist is to keep his 
tires inflated at proper pressure, as nothing will wear them out 
as quickly as running on them half inflated. Roughly speak- 
ing, a tire is properly inflated when it will stand up full and 
round under the pressure of the loaded car. 

Novices are always afraid of inflating their tires too much, 
with the result that they rarely inflate them enough. They are 
very much in the wrong, for an ill-flated tire rapidly wears out. 
Few hand pumps are capable of exercising a pressure of 100 
pounds per square inch and good tires can stand a pressure at 
least equal to that, so there is slight danger of over-inflating. 

But every autoist should have a pressure gauge so as to be 
able to determine the exact amount of pressure in his tire. Fol- 
lowing is a table of approximate pressure for tires: 
50 pounds in 3 inch tires. 
60 pounds in 3 1-2 inch tires. 
70 pounds in 4 inch tires. 
80 pounds in 4 1-2 inch tires. 
90 pounds in 5 inch tires. 
The rear tire should be inflated 5 to 10 pounds higher than 
above table. Improper inflation is the commonest cause of rim- 
cutting. During the first ten days they are used tires should 
be frequently inflated, as the cover increases progressively in 
volume for the first ten days or so, and the air pressure is thus 
diminished. After this period, or when the cover has reached 
its full dimensions, it will be sufficient to pump your tires every 
ten days or three weeks. If more frequent pumping is neces- 
sary something is wrong; a leaky valve or a "slow" puncture. 

Of course, a deflated tire should never be driven on, as there 
is not only the certainty of damaging both tube and casing be- 
yond repair, but the danger of loss of control and serious acci- 
dent if high speeds are indulged in. An entirely deflated tire 
is easily detected by the unusually sharp jars transmitted to the 
body of the car, but often a "slow" puncture is not detected until 
considerable damage has been done by rim-cutting. If the fol- 
lowing is borne in mind the deflated tire may be detected before 
enough deflation has taken place to cause serious damage : 

A deflated front tire will usually make itself known by the 
difference it causes in the sensitiveness of the steering ap- 
paratus. A deflated rear tire, especially if there be much 
weight in the rear of the car, often gives a peculiar "feel" to 
the steering wheel, as if the vehicle were traveling over a 
greasy road. The rear of the car swings about abnormally with 
a slight skidding tendency. When a driver feels this sensa- 
tion on a good dry road he should think of his rear tires. 

Care of Tires in the Garage. 

Should the car be much in use it is preferable to leave the 
tires inflated, but if the car is not used for some months it is 
better, after having placed jacks under the axle, to partially 
deflate the tire. If this is done it will add greatly to the life 
of the tires, as they are then bearing only the pressure of the 
air with which they are inflated, which is very slight, whereas 
when supporting the weight of the car this is exerting a con- 
tinual unnecessary strain on the walls of the cover and the 
pressure of the air in the tire also exerts more or less of a 
strain. By adopting this course it is estimated that the life 
of the tires will be increased by at least half the time the car 
stands idle. Never allow the car to stand with one or more tires 

Prom a little book by C. A. Shaler Company, Waupun, Wis., 
makers of vulcanlzers and ttre repair materials In general. Tne 1 In- 
formation Is so pertinent and so full of sound common sense tnat 
the temptation to give It wider circulation is irresistible. 



deflated without jacking it up to relieve the pressure. 

In winter it is best to remove the tires from the wheel, and 
after being sure that they are perfectly free from oil, water, 
etc., wrap them with a soft cotton cloth to keep out the light 
and store them in a place of moderate temperature. Or the tires 
may be deflated and left on the wheel and then wrapped in 
cloth and the car stored in a place of moderate temperature. 

Be sure the size of the tires is equal to the weight of the car. 
The limit of weight which each size tire will stand is given by 
the makers of it. Improper attachment of a clincher tire to the 
rim is certain to result in trouble before many miles are covered, 
as the inner tube is pretty sure to be caught between the shoe 
and the rim, or between the shoe and a retaining stud, the re- 
sult of which is the well-known "pinching." The portion of 
the tube near that which is caught is subjected to increased 
strains, while in a stretched condition, and the tube will soon 
burst or tear at the point of pinching. If the outer shoe is not 
caught properly between the rim and stud, great damage to the 
shoe may result, and in the case of many tires, the inner tube 
may blow out through the space between the shoe and the rim 
near the improperly set stud. 

Natural Enemies of Rubber. 

It should be kept in mind that tires have three natural enemies 
that are destructive to rubber; light, heat and oil, to which 
might also be added, water. Light and heat have a chemical 
effect upon rubber, causing very speedy deterioration. Oil, 
especially gasoline, is a ready solvent for rubber, and will rot 
the tire quicker than any other substance. Water tends to rot 
the canvas in the shoe, rust the rim, and destroy the rubber. 
It should be remembered that wet tires are cut very easily, so 
that it behooves one to be very careful while running a car on 
muddy or wet roads. 

Heating of Tires While in Use. 

It is well known that in a long run the tires become con- 
siderably heated, but the cause for this is not so well known. 
The heating is the direct result of the frictional action between 
the outer shoe and the inner tube. It can be in a large degree 
avoided by rubbing French chalk over the inner tube before it 
is inserted into the shoe ; this acts as a lubricant and reduces the 
friction between the two surfaces to a minimum, and, con- 
sequently, diminishes the amount of heat generated and the 
amount of wear experienced. 

Spare Tires and Their Care.— Extra Shoes. 

An extra outer shoe should always be a part of an autoist's 
car equipment. But it should be thoroughly protected against 
light, heat, oil and dampness. Many a tire that has never been 
used is ruined by being carried on the car in such a way that 
water is collected in the tire every time the car is washed or 
run in a rain storm, and becomes soaked into the fabric of the 
tire. It is necessary to keep the extra outer shoe covered in 
some way, so that is may be protected against not only light, 
heat, oil and dampness, but against dust and chafing as well. 

Several extra inner tubes should also always be part of an 
autoist's car equipment, and care should be taken to see that no 
deterioration takes place before they are put into use. To put 
an inner tube, uncovered, into a box full of loose tools, oil cans, 
etc., is only a little better than throwing it away. The tools 
will chafe and the oil will rot it, so that if it holds air at all 
when inflated, it may soon burst under the weight of the car. 
Tire Repair Parts. 

A tire sleeve is often of much value where a pit is occasionally 
in the casing, as it will give the tire external support and pre- 
vent the bursting through of the inner tube. In lieu of a tire 
sleeve it is possible to obtain the same results for a time by the 
use of a strap, which may be wound about the tire, but the 
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leather sleeve is more substantial. The strap or the sleeve 
should not be applied with the air in the tire at a higher pres- 
sure than 15 pounds. After it has been put on, however, the 
tire requires to be pumped' up again, and a strong well-made 
pump, even if it costs a little more than seems to the un- 
initiated to be a reasonable price for such an instrument, will 
soon pay for itself in the satisfaction it gives. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that tire sleeves and the 
like are for temporary repairs only, and that the injured tire 
should be vulcanized at the earliest possible moment. To quote 
the manager of one of the largest tire factories in the world: 
"A tire sleeve does not perfectly conform to the shape of the 
tire; water and sand get into the injured portion of the cover 
and thereby rot the fabric, and eventually the cover will be made 
useless." 

Another very valuable device for an emergency repair of a 
blow out in the blow out patch, composed of fabric and rubber, 
which can be placed between the tube and the casing to prevent 
the tube from blowing out through the hole in the casing. If a 
tire sleeve is placed over the hole, the repair is still further 
strengthened. Tire repair plasters made of fabric are also made 
to go between tube and casing, in the event of a small hole 
occurring in the casing. They are quite similar to the blow-out 
patches, but are much smaller. Another handy little device and 
one that is quite ingenious, is the tire repair plug ; a mush- 
room shaped rubber plug which can be inserted into a pin-or- 
nail-puncture, and which will for a time prevent leakage with- 
out the use of cement. 

Quick Repairs for Inner Tubes. 

For the smallest puncture a patch two inches in diameter 
should be used. The surface of the tube should be thoroughly 
cleaned for a space at least one-half inch larger in diameter 
than the patch to be applied, by first rubbing hard with a bit of 
waste or cloth moistened with gasoline, until all traces of 
"bloom" or the French chalk on the tire have been removed, 
and then slightly ruffing up the surface of the rubber with very 
fine sand paper. It is best to use the prepared patches which 
are procurable from the tire makers, but if a patch be cut from 
an old inner tube, this should be carefully treated on the under- 
side in the manner indicated above, and the edges bevelled. It 
is better to cut the patch in circular shape, as a square patch 
will start to come off comparatively easy at the corners. Cover 
the patch and the clean place on the tube with a thin coating 
of high grade heavy rubber cement (inferior grades are worse 
than useless) and allow it to dry thoroughly. Then apply a 
second coating. When the second coating has become "tacky" 
(i.e., not moist, but so that it will stick to the fingers when 
touched) the patch can be applied. Hammer it well with a bit of 
wood and allow it a minute or so in which to "set" before 
pumping air into the tube. If this is not done, failure is almost 
sure to issue. It is also very necessary to wait until the cement 
is quite dry and tacky before applying the patch. There is no 
cement for cementing rubber that will withstand any considerable 
degree of heat, so that nine times out of ten the cement patch 
will work loose while the car is running at a high rate of speed 
with great danger to the car and its occupants. 

Quick Repairs for Outer Casings. 

In the case of a nail puncture, the hole in the outer shoe 
should be covered by sticking on a bit of prepared canvas which 
the tire makers can supply, to the inside of the casing, in order 
. to prevent sand, water, and dirt from working in between inner 
tube and outer casing. To do this the same rules must be 
followed as in the case of applying a patch to the inner tube 

In event of cuts which extend through the outer shoe, a 
strip of canvas sufficiently wide to cover the cut completely and 
to extend beyond on each side, and long enough to catch be- 
tween the shoulder and the outer rim, should be fitted on the 
inside of the shoe before the inner tube is inserted. This strip 
should fit closely to the inside of the shoe, and it is well to 



attach it for at least a part of its length by using cement The 
object of this strip is to prevent the tube from blowing out 
through the cut, and it should, therefore, be drawn sufficiently 
tight when the tire is attached to the rim to form a supporting 
band about the tube. Of course, if one has the tire sleeve, or 
blow-out patch before mentioned, they should be used. 

In replacing the tire, the inner tube should be rubbed well 
with French chalk and inserted, if possible, in such a manner 
that the patch on the tube will not come against the patch in the 
shoe, and care should be used that the loose ends of the canvas 
strip are securely caught between the shoulder of the tire and the 
edges of the rim. After a slight inflation the tire sleeve, previously 
described, should be placed tightly around the tire and rim at 
the point of injury. A make-shift for this tire sleeve is a 
piece of ordinary "duck," which can be wound about the injur; 
and tightly fastened to hold it in place. 

Most Important Tire Tool for the Autoist. 

Every autoist should have a vulcanizer, not for a roadside 
repair kit, but for actual work in keeping his tires in absolutely 
as perfect condition and appearance as they were the lay be 
bought them. By the use of a good vulcanizer any cut, puncture, 
tear, or slit in an inner tube can be mended in a very short time, 
so that the mended portion is even stronger than the balance of 
the tube. By the use of a good vulcanizer the autoist can save 
75 per cent, of his tire repair bill, and get three times the 
wear that he ordinarily would get out of a set of tires. Think 
what this means. You can keep the stone cuts in your c?smg 
filled in and repaired so that both their strength and appearance 
is the same as when the tire was purchased. Keeping the cas- 
ings filled in in this way will absolutely prevent sand pockets 
and wil! do away with practically all blow-outs, for it is very 
seldom that a blow-out takes place in a perfectly sound portion 
of the tire. 

A tlow-out invariably occurs where there has been a weaken 
ing of the fabric by the rubber having been cut, and sand, dirt, 
and water having been allowed to creep in, tear away the 
rubber, and rot the fabric. It will mean more to the autoist 
than any other thing he can do to go over his casings from 
time to time, say once a month, and repair each cut in the 
casing, no matter how small. 

The tire does need to 
be removed from wheel, 
or wheel from car. The 
hole is cleaned with 
gasoline and sand paper, 
and a coating of vulcan- 
izing cement smeared 
in and around the cut 
The cement is allowed 
to dry and the hole is 
filled with crude rubber. 
The vulcanizer is then 
clamped onto the casing 
by means of a chain and 
bolts, after which the 
wheel is jacked up 
and enough air let out 
of the tire, so that when 
the vulcanizer is snugly 




The Shaler Vulcanizer Shown 
In Service. 



bolted to the tire, it will conform exactly to the concave face 
of the vulcanizer. The vulcanizer is left in this position for 
thirty minutes at a temperature of 250 to 27s degrees Fahrel r e is 

Tubes are repaired in much the same manner. The tube 
cleaned, cemented, and pieces of crude rubber, as nearly 
possible conforming in size and shape to the hole, placed in the 
hole, and a final piece one-eighth of an inch all around lanje 
than the hole placed over all. The tube is then placed on a shell, 
furnished with the vulcanizer, and the flat side of the vulcan- 
izer clamped down on the tube. Vulcanization takes pi*"* 5 0 
the tube in about fifteen minutes. . . 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



ONE MOTOR CAR CAN BE SLOWED QUICKLY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,676.]— As I have been a constant reader of "The Automobile" 
for the past two years, I have noticed In your "Letters Interesting 
and Instructive" many useful and suggestive Ideas, some of which 
have helped me out of many a difficulty, and many of which I have 
put to practical tests. 

And, now, I take the liberty of asking a question myself. Why 
do some manufacturers and users of automobiles claim that the 
main shaft of an engine (the flywheel shaft) should not be hung 
on ball bearings, but should be an plain bearings? If the ball bear- 
ing Idea Is wrong, why do not more of them supported In this way 
give trouble? 

Also, why can a two-cylinder motor double opposed be slowed 
down more than a four-cylinder under the hood with the same con- 
ditions governing? I mean by this, suppose you come to a street 
crossing where there is a rise and you brake your car without 
throttling It down. 

I speak of no one car over another In this letter. It Is simply a 
question which has arisen among men using and buying autos. 

Peabody, Kan. C. E. DAVISON. 

It is out of the question to reason for the various designers 
of automobiles. Since both kinds of bearings work, it is a mere 
matter of selection, just as is the color of the finish ; some like 
"red" and a preference for "maroon" is not unknown. Buyers 
can find both kinds, and are not, therefore, compelled to go 
against their inclinations. 

Why a double opposed motor can be slowed down more than 
a motor with four cylinders, is a matter depending upon a 
number of circumstances, in some cases of which what you say is 
true. If you mean that some motors will run slower than others, 
then the reply is that the flywheel in such cases favorably in- 
fluences the situation. If the flywheel effect is great in propor- 
tion to the conditions that demand such effect, the motor can be 
run slow. With a light flywheel the reverse would be true. 



TRANSCONTINENTALISTS AFTER INFORMATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

11.677.]— As a friend and myself are planning a transcontinental 
automobile trip for some time In the Summer, we would like to 
have your valuable assistance in the matter of picking a route. 
New York Is the starting point and San Francisco the ultimate 
destination. Except for passing through Dayton. O., and Kansas 
City, our itinerary is Immaterial. After studying various volumes 
of the Automobile Blue Book we have selected two possible routes 
for the eastern part of our Journey, but we are undecided as to 
which one is preferable. The first Is: New York, Syracuse, Buffalo. 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, to San Francisco. The other one, which is 
a trifle shorter, takes in New York, Philadelphia, Altoona, Pitts- 
burg, Columbus, Dayton, and so on. Now, which of these would 
you recommend? It is not our Intention to break any records, as 
we have plenty of time and want to enjoy the tour. 

We are also somewhat in doubt as to which would be the better 
way across the Rocky Mountains from Denver— via the southern 
route or the northern. Any Information you can give me through 
your columns will be greatly appreciated. DICK WILES. 

New Haven, Conn. 

The first route mentioned should serve your purpose very well, 
indeed. See Section No. 4, of "The Automobile Official Blue 
Book," for maps of the several routes already followed by trans- 
continentalists. 



WIND SHIELD ON PRINCIPLE OF THE DODGER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,678.]— Will you kindly tell me through your "Letters Interest- 
ing and Instructive," If there are any manufacturers who make 
automobile wind-shields on the principle of the "dodger" on a 
steamer's bridge, the material of canvas, celluloid or other light 
material? A glass shield is very heavy and more or less dangerous 
should an accident occur and It seems to me that a dodger could be 
made which coming to the operator's shoulders or even lower would 
carry the wind over the heads of the occupants of the car. 

Saint John, N. B. KOYDEN THOMSON. 

You probably can get just what you want from several makers 
of wind-shields. 



THE PRIME CAUSE OF NOISE IN CHAINS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,679.] — I am a constant reader of your paper and have been 
wondering If, through "Letters Interesting and Instructive," you 
could not give me some light on a subject which has perplexed me 
for a long time. I have owned a number of cars, all of them 
chain driven, and aside from the other qualities of the cars, the 
efficiency of the respective chains as to wear, etc., but especially 
as to noise, has differed a great deal. This question of the noise 
has bothered me, and so far I have been unable to determine 
exactly why some chains are noisier than others. Can you throw 
any light on the subject? "NOISE." 

New York. 

Yours is a question of sprocket design, not the chain, which 
causes the trouble. It is a comparatively easy matter to get 
good chains, but even when they are used, the noise is still 
there in many cases. The critical point in sprocket design is the 
radius (r), of the base line circle as determined by the chain, 
and the gear ratio to be employed. When these have been se- 
lected, we have the pitch, or the distance between centers of the 
rollers, and the diameter of the rollers. By the use of the accom- 
panying drawing it is easily seen how important it is that the 




Sprocket Layout, Showing the Mode of Procedure In Designing. 

value (or "r" be accurately calculated so that when we have 
spaced the circumference for the correct number of teeth each 
roller will seat properly on the sprocket. Any error in the 
value of "r" is multiplied by 6.2832 in the circumference, so it 
is easy to see why some chains will not seat evenly without 
binding if mistakes are made in finding "r." 

The following example may help to make this question 
clearer. Example : 

Number of teeth = N = 14. 

Distance between centers of rollers = pitch = P = 1.25 inches. 
Diameter of rollers = d = 34 of an inch, 
a = 180 0 + N = 180° -=- 14=12" 51' 25". 

1 P 

R = radius of pitch circumference = — X 

2 sin a 

1 1.25 

= — X = 2.8087 inches. 

2 .22252 
1 

r = R — d = 2.08087 — .3125 = 2.4062 inches. (This is the im- 

2 portant dimension in designing sprockets.) 
C = clearance. 

There is one other matter that does not always receive its 
due measure of attention, i.e., the number of teeth should not 
be reduced below a certain minimum. It is not uncommon to 
see sprockets with 9 teeth, in designs in which the gear ratio 
cannot be arrived at in any other way. In such cases the 
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small number of teeth come as a necessary evil, yet even so 
sprockets with 14 teeth would be less noisy. One more point: 
increasing the diameter of the sprocket is equal to increasing 
the life as well. This is because the pressure on the teeth will 
be lessened, since, 

H.P. X 33.QOO 
2»R S 

In which, 

P = pull in pounds; 

R = pitch line radius in feet; 

is = speed in revolutions per minute; 

H.P. = horsepower to be transmitted. 

In conclusion, then, it is to say, noise is the product of either 
badly designed sprockets or lack of attention in the maintenance 
of the chains. Certainly a chain is entitled to a little care ; it has 
joints to hold grit, and, in time, lack of oiling and attention will 
do the trick. 

CARE OF CARS FOR WINTER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,680.] — It would, I think, prove very useful to many of your 
readers to have you give In detail suggestions as to the putting 
away of cars for the Winter. Too many owners of machines store 
their cars, observing necessary rules about draining the water off, 
blocking the wheels, etc., but do not know sufficiently well how to 
do It, or why It is done, and after a severe Winter are more than 
apt to find that their cars have suffered for want of adequate 
knowledge on their part In the refinements of the art they have 
undertaken. I have known of cases where cylinders have cracked, 
despite the fact that the petcock in the radiator had been opened 
and the water supposedly had been drained off. Certainly the 
opinion of an expert upon the care of a car in winter storage, giving 
details as to how tlie engine, gears, brasses, etc., should be left, 
would be both timely and widely welcomed. H. G. 

Roslyn, N. Y. 

Something of the sort will be taken up, in an early issue. 



AMERICAN SITUATION IN RE BALL BEARINGS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,681.] — The use of ball bearings on crankshafts of gasoline 
motors is not a question of engineering possibility; that is settled 
by the fact that thousands of motors are successfully and satis- 
factorily equipped with and running on ball bearings. Such use 
ranges from motor cycles to torpedo boat motors. In the former 
case the load is one of a relatively few pounds. In the latter case 
the load per bearing runs up to 14 tons. The Illustration is of a 
French marine motor loaded with 10 tons per journal In regular 
service; the acceptance trial Involved 14 hours run at 450 r. p. m. 
under a load per Jonmal of 14 tons. 

But It is not engineering feasibility alone that Is the determining 
feature. There Is also the question of cost. That Is best consid- 
ered in the light of the fact that the ball bearing crankshaft is 
the regular practice for a considerable number of years of many 
builders of automobiles. 

With the feasibility from an engineering and from a cost stand- 
point thus proven by the best of all tests, practice, there Is the 
question of durability. This again Is definitely proven by the con- 
tinued use, year after year, of the ball bearing crankshaft by the 
builders of four and of six-cylinder motors of from 15 to 50-horse- 
power as well as of the smaller motor cycle engines. 

Remains the question of noise! Every builder of anti-frlctlon 
bearings knows and every candid and reputable one will tell his 
clientele that the only absolutely quiet bearing is a plain sliding 
Journal well oiled. That does not mean that the ball bearing is 
necessarily noisy; quite the contrary. We have such bearings in 
use on organblowers where even the slight hum of the electric 
motor must be masked. What it does mean is that sounding box 
constructions and all sound magnifying constructions must be 
avoided. There is even a very decided indirect benefit since the 
most efficient mountings and mechanisms happen to be those that 
are without such sound magnifying or resonant effects. The cut- 
ting out of ball bearing noise has thus frequently resulted in the 
cutting out of noise producing elements generally. Some builders 
find ball bearings noisy in their motors, others do not so find them. 
The difference lies in the motors and usually In some rather small 
and apparently unimportant structural details. The- writer agrees 
to find the cause and remedy the matter for any motor whose 
builder Is sufficiently Interested to send It to him for that purpose 
and to do that work free of all charges. 

The ball bearing is In Itself a new element of mechanism; pos- 
sibly this should be modified into "relatively" new; relative as 
compared with the antiquity of the plain Journal, but absolutely 



new where knowledge of correct construction, material, workman- 
ship and application Is concerned. It Is so trite an experience as 
almost to require no statement even that before any new thing Is 
generally adopted there will be much trial, abandonment, retrial, 
finally, general adoption. The ball bearing Is no exception. 

In Its various forms it is dally going Into use by the many thou- 
sands—one form alone, that known as the HessrBright or DV7F is 
supplied from one plant daily, thousands ranging from % to 10- 
inch, and using balls from 1-16 Inch to 4 inches diameter and cost- 
ing from a few cents to several thousand dollars per piece. It 
may therefore be conceded, notwithstanding its relative youth, that 
the ball bearings has, as our French cousins would say, "arrived." 

The crankshaft use of the ball bearing Is In an earlier stage, that 
of trial, success by many, failure by a few, retrial, and In many 
cases final adoption. The instances of definite failure are almost 
none. The cases of dissatisfaction because of failure to recognize, 
or unwillingness to properly adopt other conditions to the require- 
ments of the ball bearing are more numerous. In this connection 
a very general trait of humanity Is Interestingly brought out, since 
such trouble is experienced by the better automobile builders, whose 
self-reliance prompts them to Ignore the advice, aid, and experi- 
ence of the ball bearing specialist. On the whole, though there 
are defections among the users of ball bearings for crankshafts, 
there are more accessions. 

This communication Is prompted by the receipt of a letter from 
The Pope Motor Car Company, from which I quote: 

"On page 759 of 'The Automobile' of November 20, 1908, appears 
an Interview in which it is said: 'The other is the abandonment 
of ball bearlngB for crankshafts In favor of plain bearings in 
notable Instances.' Now, our (Pope) experience with tall hear- 
ings In the crankshaft has been that, by the use of these oaii 
bearings, all bearing trouble In the crank has been ellminaieo. 
When we adopted this style of bearing It was with us more or 
less of an experiment and was watched with a great deal 01 
Interest, but we have yet to replace our first ball bearing in a 
crankshaft. This Is probably due to the peculiar construction 
which we employ and which construction Is patented, and tnai 
Is, casting steel plates Integral with the engine base, so tnai 
when the steel yoke and engine base are machined to carry uw 
bearings, the ball bearing Is carried on a steel cradle or yoao 
which extends around its whole diameter. . 

"If any of the foreign makers have had trouble with ball bear 
lngs In the crankcase. it must have been due to inferior bearings 
or Inferior mountings, and we believe that in Justice to the hall 
bearing crankshaft and yourselves, you should take some extraow 
notice of criticism and refute statements of facts as they exim 
In this country." H 

It was not my original Intention to say anything on this question 
of ball bearings for crankshafts. I know that the ball Is rolling, 
and that though there will be occasional halt and slowing flown 
the essential desirability of the ball bearing crankshaft, coupiea 
with the already fairly considerable and In every way satisfactory 
and successful use will give it an increasing momentum. The logic 
of events and not anything that I can do or say will govern. But 
it did seem to me that the request of a pioneering user such as too 
Pope Manufacturing Company could not be ignored. The ' lrn ! 
command of a second letter: "We think that you ought to do 10 
your own sake and for the sake of hundreds of other users of cars 
and also manufacturers who are using your bearings, is to come eu 
with a strong statement," could not be Ignored. 

Philadelphia. HENRY HESS. 



APPRECIATION FROM A EUROPEAN SOURCE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: „ 

[1,682.]— From a far away corner of Provence, let me assu 
you how much THE AUTOMOBILE Is appreciated for » e ™ s 
the American automobile world. I Infer that thousands feel 1 
same way, for through three different sources I have triea ^ 
obtain from your office an extra copy of the Issue of AubTu ^ ' 
My last effort was to apply to you direct, when I received a 
following response: "No copies of the issue are on hand, and no 
have been returned by the news companies." If your publican 
sheet is always cleaned up as well as this, no wonder you » 
able to produce so excellent a paper. Long may It live and c 
tlnue to gather readers as It goes! h iHsm. 

As for Its abounding Interest for all Interested In autoI ° 0 °'"L e 
I may say that I turn my copies each week over to the ,wa L*jX - 
proprietor, a Frenchman, who cannot read a word of Eng 
He says he can keep better Informed of the trend of new 1 
In accessories, tires, and the like, by merely looking at the p 
tures in THE AUTOMOBILE than by the belated news wn 
drifts to him through the French papers. "Vive 1' Automo 
very good," he says every week, as I hand him over my * 
Cassis, B. du R., France. B. McMANU 3 - 



A VERMONT CITY WANTS AUTO FOR POLICE. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: BMrf 
[1,683.]— The Police Commissioners have been asked by the B 

of Aldermen to Investigate different gasoline police patrol au 

biles. Will you advise us who makes such, or advise your «<■ 

tlsers through your columns? 
Burlington. Vt. HAGAR 
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Lines of the Pierce Great Arrow 6-60 Seven -Seated Touring Car for 1909. 
By CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 

the largest 



BUFFALO, Dec. 14.— With no less than five different chas- 
sis of varying powers and numerous distinctive types of 
bodies, the Pierce offering for the coming season sets a high- 
water mark where the range of models ever offered by a single 
manufacturer is concerned, as there are 35 styles of Pierce cars 
now listed. To begin at the top, which is appropriate in the 
present instance, as the Pierce name has been more closely asso- 
ciated with the production of high-powered cars, such as the 
40 and 60-horsepower Great Arrow models, there will be no 
less than three distinctive six-cylinder models, rated at 60, 48, 
and 36-horsepower, according to the A. L. A. M. forrrfula. With 
the exception of a few minor improvements, the 60-horsepower 
machine is the Pierce Great Arrow of the present year's design 
that has done so much to uphold the builder's name in contests 
and in the hands of a large number of users, while the 48 and 
36-horsepower types are entirely new models, the specifications of 
which were adopted by Designer Fergusson this Summer, not 
long before going abroad. Besides these three six-cylinder 
models, there are also listed under the Pierce name two fours, 
one of which is the four-cylinder 40-horsepower car that has 
long been familiar, and a new town car model rated at 24-horse- 
power, which is an entirely new creation, besides being the smallest 
Pierce turned out by the Buffalo factory in the past two or three 
years. Up to a short time ago efforts at the Pierce plant were 
centered upon the production of these two types and a large 
number has already been delivered; according to Colonel Clifton, 
probably the last four-cylinder 
car to be put out under the 
Pierce name will have left the 
works by the first of the year, 
as the company may devote its 
energies henceforth exclusively 
to the six-cylinder type. 

Series of all three models of 
the latter have been coming 
through in numbers together 
with the fours now being built, 
but despite the capacity of the 
big plant, deliveries have fallen 
considerably in arrears and a 
night shift of two or three hun- 
dred men has been continu- 
ously employed on machine 
work with the prospect that 
this will be necessary for some 
time to come in order to catch 
up; as the Pierce output of 
1009 cars will doubtless be 




Rear Springs and Brakes, Pierce 4-24 and 6-36 Models. 



the history of the company's activities to 
date, owing to the unusual number of models listed. 

Some of the Motor Details. — That painstaking attention to 
detail of design and construction that makes for the maximum 
degree of reliability and extended service finds its highest exem- 
plification in the Pierce, and it is accordingly characterized by 
numerous features of interest that would ordinarily escape any 
but an experienced eye. In the design of the 36 and 48-horse- 
power six-cylinder types, a departure has been made from pre- 
vious standards by the adoption of twin-cylinder castings, though 
the T-head, or outboard valve port type has been retained. The 
cylinder dimensions of these two motors are 3 15/16 by 4$4 
inches, in the case of the smaller, and 4^2 by 4^ inches, bore 
and stroke, respectively, on the 48-horsepower model, the 60- 
horsepower six-cylinder car having 5 by 5$4-inch cylinders. 
The valve operating mechanism has been improved by the sub- 
stitution of an adjustable roller end at the cam in place of the 
solid plunger formerly used, while the use of a fiber block con- 
tact for the tappet tends to eliminate all noise from the operation 
of this part of the motor. 

Mr. Fergusson is a strong believer in the use of aluminum 
where weight-saving or appearance are paramount, but will have 
none of it in positions of responsibility, so that while this ma- 
terial finds liberal employment in crankcase, gear-set housings, 
and body construction, the usual cast aluminum arms for the 
motor support are missing, two drop forgings of high-grade 

steel, attached to the crankcase 
by four through bolts, taking, 
their place. These not only 
form a far more dependable, 
but also a much more elastic 
foundation for the motor. The 
forward frame brace is chan- 
neled to form a cradle for the 
radiator, its attachment reliev- 
ing it of all torsional strains 
and making it very easily re- 
movable. 

Lubrication is taken care of 
by the well-worked-out circu- 
lating system that has always 
distinguished ' the Pierce mo- 
tors in this respect, and which 
makes for extreme simplicity 
and reliability on this all-im- 
portant essential. A small 
gear pump attached directly 
to the side of the crankcase 
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Drop-forged Motor Support and Crankcase Attachment. 

and driven through a spiral gear on one of the camshafts, 
elevates oil from a well forming part of the crankcase oil 
pan, to a copper tank at the level of the cylinder heads. It 
is discharged into this tank through a double system of wire 
gauze niters, thus cleaning the oil every time it is circu- 
lated. From the tank it flows by gravity through 1/16-inch 
outlets to copper tubing of large bore to the seven main 
bearings of the six-cylinder motor, from which it is distrib- 
uted by means of centrifugal force through the drilled crank- 
shaft. A sight gauge conveniently located indicates the height 
of the supply in the reservoir. As the bearings are continually 
flooded with oil by this system, baffle plates are employed to 
prevent an excess being splashed on the piston. No oil rings 
have been found necessary and a liberal supply of lubricant is 
insured the wrist pin and small end bearing of the connecting 
rod by turning a wide shallow groove in the piston at the pin 
openings and by providing three recesses in the upper face of 
the bearing to retain some of the splash. The oil outlets of the 
tank are recessed to take washers with variable sized openings, 
so that the feed may be regulated in this manner. The other 
auxiliaries, such as the centrifugal circulating pump and the 
magneto, are driven from separate shafts on each side of the 
motor, the driving pinions being self-contained in the aluminum 
housing of the timing gears, thus greatly facilitating the assem- 
bly and dismounting of this part of the motor. Phosphor 
bronze bearings are used throughout, their alignment in the 
case of the crankshaft being perfected by reaming in place. 

New Air Valve a Departure. 

Particular interest attaches to the new type of auxiliary air 
valve on the carbureter, as the adoption of spring controlled 
reeds in place of the usual piston or diaphragm type, marks 
somewhat of a departure from current practice in this respect. 
On the carbureter for the smaller motor, there are two of these 
reeds, and on the larger, three. They are placed vertically, 

fastened at their upper 
ends, and are equally 
spaced about the walls 
of a circular chamber, 
above and to one side 
of the spray nozzle. 
These reeds are backed 
by springs of varying 
tension, against which 
they contact after a 
slight initial movement, 
controlled by the spring 
material of the reed it- 
self. According to the 
demands of the motor, 



these reeds uncover their respective openings in the order 
of their increasing spring tension and insure an exceedingly 
gradual and uniform addition to the air supply, thus preventing 
any disturbance of the mixture proportions, regardless of the 
suddenness of the throttle opening. The mixing chamber, placed 
directly over the concentric float chamber, is waterjacketed. The 
float valve is spring-controlled, thus maintaining a uniform sup- 
ply of gasoline through the elimination 
of the effects of jolting. A rotary form 
of throttle is employed, and provision is 
made for supplying hot or cold air to 
the main intake. 

A Bosch high tension magneto forms 
the chief stand-by for ignition, the plugs 
of this system being located on the sides 
of the cylinders and directly above the 
inlet valves. The secondary system con- 
sists of an Autocoil unit equipment 
mounted on the dash. This has for its- 
current supply a set of accumulators, and 
operates through a vertically mounted 
roller type of timer driven by bevel gears 





Section of Pierce Clutch and Double 
Universal. 

from the inlet camshaft. The plugs 
for this reserve system are placed in 
the cylinder heads close to the inlet 
valves. On the sixes, the order of 
firing is 1, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4. To digress a 
moment on the subject of valves, the 
manner in which the valve chambers 
are made gas tight forms an excellent 
example of the thorough attention to 
detail that characterizes Pierce con- 
struction throughout. A disc carrying 
a copper and asbestos gasket forms a 
close fit with the recessed seat of the 
valve opening, but is simply dropped into position. Above 
the valve cover proper is loosely threaded into the port opauw 
This cover, however, carries a substantial set screw, whl f"^ 
utilized to set the gasket home, while the tension thus P roduC et 
also serves to retain the threaded cover. On releasing the s 
screw, the latter may be turned out by hand. 

A feature of special interest is to 
found in the new type of exhaust mani- 
fold recently adopted. It is a matter 
common knowledge that no great amo 
of science has ever been lavished on 
essential, though the room for imp™ 
ment has been manifest. Expe"™ 
has shown that setting up an 
action in the flow of the gases frora . . 
different valve ports as they succc f , 
,.. j.v.i.. manifold prodo" 11 
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a partial vacuum and was responsible for a 
greatly improved scavenging of the cylinders. 
The new Pierce manifold has accordingly been 
designed with this end in view, and experi- 
ments at the factory show an increase of fully 
5 per cent, in the power of the 48-horsepower 
motor over its performance when run with an 
entirely free exhaust. Instead of being in a 
single piece, the new manifold is made with a 
gas-tight slip joint between each pair of cyl- 
inders to prevent disalignment of the cylinder 
castings, owing to the excessive expansion of 
the usual one-piece manifold, numerous tests 
proving this to be fully Mi-inch under extreme 
conditions, as measured in the distortion of the 
twin cylinder castings from their true position. 

How the Power Is Handled. — Despite a 
more or less general tendency looking to the 
abandonment of the cone type of clutch in the 
past few years, this has been consistently ad- 
hered to in Pierce construction, and with the 
aid of a single row of cork inserts in the 
leather facing, and a carefully designed method 
of mounting, it has always proved exception- 
ally efficient and reliable, 'while having the 
further advantage of simplicity to recommend 
it. The spring is of the self-contained type, 
thus avoiding all thrust when the clutch is en- 
gaged, special ball thrust bearings being pro- 
vided to take this when released. An unusually 
short full universal connects the clutch shaft and gear-set. 

Announcement has already been made to the effect that hence- 
forth the Pierce transmission system would no longer be dis- 
tinguished by the retention of the progressive gear-set, and that 
a four-speed gear box operating on the selective plan with side 
lever actuation would be substituted, but a review of the speci- 
fications of this essential as now designed shows it to be the 
development of a long and careful study of the problem by 
Designer Fergusson. Krupp chrome nickel steel is employed for 
both shafts and gears, the moving members sliding on four 
heavy splines on the main shaft, while their corresponding 
pinions are bolted to flanges integral with the countershaft, 
thus avoiding distortion in heat-treating where 
integral. Both shafts are carried on Hess- 
Bright annular ball bearings, and the factor of 
safety recommended by the maker has been 
greatly exceeded by adopting much larger sizes 
than those ordinarily supplied for the same ser- 
vice. The usual H-gate is employed in connec- 
tion with the side lever, but there are one or 
two features of operation that illustrate the 
thoroughness with which the design has been 
worked out Current practice is followed in 
the spring-controlled ball dropping into re- 
cesses in the bars inside the housing, to de- 
termine the exact position of gear engage- 
ment, while an interlocking device consisting 
of a quadrant drilled with a series of holes 
into which a pin drops at the various engaged 
positions, prevents shifting without disengag- 
ing the clutch, and also serves to lock the 
gear-set in the neutral position. This is a 
feature of considerable merit, as it effectively 
prevents tampering with the gear-shifting lever 
when the car is standing unattended. It is 
necessary to disengage the clutch before the 
lever can be moved. The gear-set provides 
four forward speeds with the direct drive on 
the fourth, and the design has been developed 
with a view to meeting the necessities of the 

different models listed, thus avoiding con- ll.u.tratlng the Carbureter and Maaneto Sid. of the Same Motor. 



Oiler and Pump Side of the New Pierce Arrow 6-36 Model for 1909. 



fusion in manufacture by making it possible to equip all with 
the same gearbox. The prompt handling of such a number of 
models has been facilitated by standardizing parts wherever 
this has been found possible. 

Final drive is by propeller shaft, a universal being employed at 
each end, the rear joint also being designed to telescope longi- 
tudinally. The rear axle driving unit is carried on Hess-Bright 
annular ball bearings, as are also the wheels, and while a live 
axle is employed, it is not of the floating type, the wheels being 
fastened directly to the ends of the axle with Woodruff keys 
instead of running on the tube, as in the usual construction. The 
driving shafts are of Krupp chrome nickel steel, having an elastic 
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Lines of the Pierce Arrow 6-36 Three-Seater. 

limit of 120,000 pounds, and are of tapered form, the increase 
in diameter toward the wheel end amounting to fully 25 per cent, 
over the inboard section. Large ball bearings are used, the inner 
one being mounted very close to the center line of the wheel, so 
that the bending moment is extremely small. This gives a some- 
what lighter construction and the success of the design is mani- 
fest from the fact that in all the Pierce cars turned out none of 
the driving shafts have suffered from either torsion or shearing 
stresses. The rear hubs are drop forgings with cold drawn hous- 
ings, while the front hubs are stamped complete. 

Instead of attaching the triangular torsion rod of seamless 
steel tubing rigidly to the differential housing as previously, the 
points of the base of the triangle are mounted on a large pin 
which permits of the rod as a whole being free to swivel on it. 
The usual spring mounting is retained at the forward end. 
Another departure is to be found in the rear axle strut rod, 
the construction of which eliminates the use of a turnbuckle. 
The two halves of the rod are right and lefthand threaded and 
screwed into the brake hanger and differential housing respec- 
tively, lock nuts being provided at the latter point. This is 
almost opposite one of the holding bolts of the substantial case. 

. On the six-cylinder 36-horsepower model and the four-cylinder 
town car, three-quarter elliptic springs are used on the rear, 
with the usual flat, semi-elliptics front, these being used all round 
on the other models. Instead of bolting the leaves together, this 
practice causing the spring to break where drilled, two bosses 
are stamped up out of the center of the leaf before heardening, 
each pair dropping into recesses formed by the punchings in 
the leaf below, thus effectively preventing any end motion, with- 
out the use of a rigid fastening. In the case of both the front 
and rear springs a revolvable mounting on the axle is employed, 
with a large groove turned in 
the seat for oil. These saddles 
are drop forgings and carry an 
extension bracket that forms the 
lower attachment of the Truf- 
fault-Hartford shock absorbers, 
which are part of the regular 
equipment of all Pierce cars. 

The front axle is a one-piece 
drop forging of simplified de- 
sign, the yoke being made in- 
tegral with the spindle instead of 
with the axle, a generous sized 
nickel-steel pin holding the two 
together and being locked in place 
on the axle by means of a set 
rcsew. An unusually large 
braking area is provided, Ray- 
bestos lining now being used in 
place of the bronze to steel con- 
tact formerly employed. The 
internal expanding or running 
brake is cam-operated and the 
emergency by direct pull, both 
acting on opposite faces of the 
same drum, and both being 
equalized. The emergency is not 
Pierce Valve Assembly. interconnected with the clutch. 




thus permitting the motor to be used as a brake, and its opera- 
tion has been changed by making the lever pull up. A substan- 
tial sprag that may be instantly brought into action by the driver 
forms a standard part of the equipment of all the larger cars. 
The steering gear is of the screw and nut type, actuating a 
forked lever supported on a trunnion, making a practically irre- 
versible gear, so that no road vibration is transmitted to the 
steering wheel. The Pierce standard tire equipment consists of 




Sectional View of the Pierce Carbureter. 

Goodrich quick detachables, 36 by 41-2 and 5 1-2-inch tires being 
used on the six-cylinder 60-horsepower car; 36 by 4 and 
on the 48; these also being the sizes of the 40-horsepower four- 
cylinder model, and 34 by 4 and 4 1-2-inch on the six-cylinder 36. 
The wheelbase range from 112 to 135 inches. 

With the exception of the features of the new Pierce cars that 
have been described in detail, their design and construction will 
be continued unaltered, and a review of the specifications of the 
different cars suffices to show that as a whole there has been 
little change, and what has been considered expedient has taken 



the form of improvement of the details. With the exception 



of 



the abandonment of the progressive type of change speed geanng 
with the operateing lever directly under the steering wheel, which 
has been a distinctive feature of Pierce design ever since the 
first car of this name has been on the market, there are few 
points by which the 1909 Pierces could be distinguished on the 
road from their predecessors of the preceding year's model. 
Probably the most noticeable of these is the adoption of the 



three-quarter elliptic type of spring for the rear suspension 



of 



the two smaller models, the 4-24 and the 6-36, it not being deemed 
advisable to carry out this idea on the higher-powered cars owin? 
to the danger of setting up a dangerous lateral movement of the 
body at high speeds, particularly when traveling over rough roads, 
which would be apt to bring this about even at ordinary speeds. 

Starting with the five chassis as the foundations of the various 
models, it will be apparent thta on the average no less than 
seven body styles will be available to the purchaser in 
power, but as matter of fact this is not the case, the range 
where the smaller cars are concerned not being so extensive. 
This is partly due to the fact that only the high-powered models 
will be made in the seven-passenger touring types, in addition 
to the usual enclosed models, such as the limousine and landaulet. 
Some special roadster types will be turned out, such »» 
Pierce 6-36, three-seater, shown by one of the photos, the 1 
being a special creation for the 36-horsepower chassis. 
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THE two Moon models announced for 
the coming season will carry out the 
Moon ideas advanced and proven in pre- 
vious years, among which are the four- 
cylinder motor with overhead valves, four- 
speed selective transmission, multiple disc 
clutch, etc. Among the newer ideas which 
will be featured are single ignition, using a 
high-tension magneto with special starting 
device, dropped frame, the drop amounting 
to 3 1-2 inches, which gives a very small 
angle to the driving shaft. Then, too, the 
water jacket space is unusually liberal, the 
gasoline tank is removed from the danger- 
ous position at the rear of the chassis to 
the more accessible one under the front 
seat. A cambered rear axle of the full 
floating type is another feature that should 
find favor. 

The 1909 Moon is distinctly neat in ap- 
pearance, and differs mechanically from 
the commonplace in motor, ignition and 
rear-axle construction. The valves are in 
the head of the motor and are operated by 
a single camshaft for intake and exhaust. 
Ignition is by high-tension magneto with- 
out the use of batteries or vibrators, and 
to facilitate start ing a simple but effective 
spring-actuated device is used to spin the 
magneto armature. The rear axle is particularly distinctive, being 
of the arched type, permitting the rear wheels to be cambered 
Two models are built for the present season, differing only in 
wheelbase and corresponding constructive strength. Model C 
has 112-inch wheelbase; Model D is the seven-seated car with a. 
wheelbase of 121 inches. Interchangeable bodies of different 
typs are provided. 

A Preference for Full Elliptic Springs. — The frame is of 
3-16-inch cold pressed steel of 4-inch and 4 1-2-inch channel cross 
section. The rear of the frame has an upsweep of 3 1-2 inches, 
which permits the use of full elliptic springs in the rear and gives 
a low center of gravity without interfering with the road clear- 
ance. This has been a Moon feature for three years, and during 
this entire time there has never been a broken rear spring re- 
ported. A subframe carries the motor and transmission and in- 
sures perfect alignment under all conditions. 

The front axle is of I-beam section drop forged steel and is 
located 5-8 inch in" advance of the front of the radiator, which 
adds to the appearance of the car, as well as to the riding quali- 
ties, owing to the weight of the car being hung between the 
axles. 

The rear axle is of the full floating type, special Moon design. 
It consists of heat-treated steel live axles, driving the hubs 
through four-fingered clutch plates. The weight is carried upon 
seamless steel tubing surrounding the live axles, which are in 
turn moulded to the steel differential housing. A 3-4-inch turn- 
buckle truss below axle preserves outward set. Between the 
differential and live axle are two small universal joints, which 
permit the rear wheels to be cambered at an angle of two degrees, 
giving an arched type of construction that is not only very 
strong but also is a great advantage for fast driving in that 
it holds the car to the road. Ball bearings are used, both in the 
front and rear axle. 

The wheelbase of Model C has been lengthened two inches on 
the new model ; the tread is 56 inches. On Model C, both touring 



and limousine cars, 34 x 3 1-2-inch tires are 
used in front and 34x4 1-2-inch on the 
rear. On the roadster and all Model D 
types, 36 x 31-2-inch tires are used in front 
and 36 x 4 1-2-inch on the rear. Four brakes 
of the equalizing type, acting on the rear 
wheel drums, are provided. The hand lever 
is for the internal expanding brake, and the 
foot, or service brake, the outside band. 
Raybestos is used as lining on all brakes. 

Valves in the Head Type of Motor.— 
A four-cylinder, 41-2x4 1-2 motor has been 
a Moon feature for three years, and is only 
modified this season by minor refinements. 
The cylinders cast in pairs have the valves 
located in the head; all valves are inter- 
changeable. A single camshaft driven by a 
vertical shaft has but four cams to operate 
the eight valves. At 1,600 revolutions the 
motor develops 32.2 horsepower and is ca- 
pable of very low speeds under heavy loads: 
The half-time gears are enclosed in an 
aluminum housing. A copper intake pipe 
leads from the carbureter, which is of the 
single-jet auxiliary air valve type. The 
carbureter is water jacketed and is placed 
on the opposite side from the exhaust. The 
cylinders are bolted to an aluminum crank- 
case provided with four arms, which are in 
turn carried on the subframe. A large water pump of the cen- 
trifugal type is gear-driven from the vertical shaft. It is placed 
in a horizontal position in such a manner as to be readily re- 
movable. The crankshaft is made from a single piece of alloy 
steel, carefully heat-treated, accurately turned and ground. It is 
mounted on three white bronze bearings of large size. Eccentric 
oilers are provided in conjunction with the crankshaft system 
of lubrication. The connecting rods are one-piece drop-forged 
steel, with phosphor white bronze bushings. They are fitted into 
6 1 -2-inch pistons, provided with three piston rings, centered to 
prevent any tendency to rotate. 

Lubrication is provided by a force-feed oiler directly connected 
to the end of the crankshaft and mounted on the dash. Visible 
sight feeds are provided. The oiler is of the eight-feed type; 
three lead to the main motor bearings, four to the cylinders them- 
selves and one to the lower bearing of the vertical shaft. As an 
auxiliary, the splash system can also be used. 

Ignition Follows European Practice. — European practice is 
followed in the ignition system. The Bosch high-tension magneto 
only being used, eliminates batteries, vibrating coil, distributor 
and an abundance of primary and secondary wiring. Four high- 
tension cables lead from the magneto to the plugs, and the con- 
nections are made with a neat system of knife switches. To 
more than counteract any disadvantages that may be attributed 
to this single system of ignition, a simple but effective starting 
device is employed. With this it is possible to start the motor 
from the seat without the use of any other outside agency than 
the magneto itself. A very simple device is used in disengaging 
the magneto from its driving gear and throwing the armature 
of the magneto to form a contact After the first cylinder has 
been fired an impetus is given to the crankshaft, and the magneto 
automatically drops back into gear. This is an original design 
and is covered by patents. A genuine honeycomb radiator is used 
in the cooling system. Large water chambers are provided 
around cylinders and valves, and water spaces as well between 
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Model C, Brevette Landaulet Moon for 1909. 

each pair of cylinders. Large containers are provided in the 
cylinder heads, and these jackets extend in between the valve 
chambers. This method of cooling the valves insures perfect 
cooling of the motor at any speed. The only fan used is that 
which is cast in the flywheel. A circulating pump is located 
below the radiator, making the low part of the pump the lowest 
point in the entire cooling system. It is provided with a pet- 
cock and furnishes a simple means of draining all the water 
from the cylinders and the radiator. 

The gasoline supply is carried in an 18-gallon copper tank 
located under the front seat. The gasoline flow is by gravity 
to the carbureter. The tank is so located that the flow is con- 
stant on the steepest grade. 

Fifty-one Discs in Clutch.— A multiple-disc clutch is used 
consisting of 51 high carbon steel discs of special design. These 
operate in an oil bath enclosed in a brass housing. The clutch 
is provided with an automatic throw-out, which can be operated 
either by the foot pedal or the emergency brake lever. A uni- 
versal coupling is used between the clutch and transmission. 
Large thrust bearings are used in connection with the releasing 
yoke. 

The transmission is provided with four speeds forward and 
one reverse, and is of the selective type. The gears are enclosed 
in an oil-tight aluminum case, supported by four arms on the 
subframe. The changing gears slide on a square shaft, which is 
hardened and ground. The same oU which lubricates the gears 
lubricates the bearings. All gears are heat-treated and are cut 
to a six-eight pitch and are pointed by an ingenious device to 
insure noiseless engagement. Parsons' white bronze bearings 
are used. A single hand lever operates all gears through the 
usual "H" type of quadrant. On the gearbox proper there is a 
simple locking system, whereby all gears except the one being 
engaged are held in a neutral position. Direct drive is on the 
fourth speed and the final drive is through a steel propeller 
shaft _ provided with two cardan joints. These joints are of 
liberal size, packed in grease and enclosed in a dust-proof case 

Other General Characteristicfc-The steering gear is of the 
double internal worm type provided with ball bearings. The 




steering arm and spindle connection is located above the front 
axle, allowing the cross connecting rod to he located back of 
the axle, removing this member from any liability of contact with 
road obstacles. The spark and gas control levers are located on 
the steering wheel and operate through an inner shaft and tube 
within the column. A mahogany dash is equipped with a kick 
switch and self-starting device button, which is located beside 
the oiler. Heavy brass-bound cork linoleum covers the floor 
boards; the toe boards are inclined at an angle of 30 degrees. 
The running boards, made of open grating steel, besides being 
exceedingly rigid furnish an excellent foot scraper to keep dirt 
out of the car. The front fenders extend well out beyond the 
front wheels, and, like the rear fenders, are provided with rigid 
splash aprons. Both fenders and hood are of aluminum-coated 
steel, which insures permanent retention of the paint and finish- 
ing varnish. The muffler is carried crosswise under the rear 
member of the frame. This distance of the muffler from the 
motor insures absence of back pressure and at the same time 
completely silences the noise of the explosions. All bodies are 
constructed of aluminum, touring bodies being of convex type. 

The Model C, with a wheelbase of 112 inches, is made up in 
a five-passenger touring car, roadster and toy tonneau, while the 
Model D, with a 121-inch wheelbase, carries a seven-passenger 
body. Both models are equipped with enclosed bodies of differ- 
ent types, which are interchangeable with the touring bodies. 
The standard color is a dark blue body with French gray run- 
ning gear. The touring cars are upholstered with hand-buffed 
black leather, water grained. The regular equipment includes 
five lamps, horn, gas tank and complete tool outfit 

A NEW COMMERCIAL CAR CONCERN. 

Columbus, O., Dec 14.— The Farmobile Manufacturing Com- 
pany, an offshoot of the Oscar Lear Automobile Company, Which 
holds the copyright on the name Farmobile, has just completed 
the fitting up of its plant at 580 Dublin avenue, and is now 
working on the first machines of a large order for the Pacific 
coast. 

The officers of this company, which is capitalized at $200,000, 
are : President, C. J. Eastman, Los Angeles, Cat ; vice-president, 
W. J. Miller, former vice-president and general superintendent 
of the Oscar Lear Automobile Company; secretary, M. W. 
Rounds, president of the Ohio Manufacturing Company, and 
treasurer, James G. Stewart. These men, with David W. Jones, 
compose the board of directors. 

The machine manufactured is used in all kinds of agricultural 
work, plowing, etc., the machine doing the work of a tractor. It 
will be equipped, it is said, with a rotary engine. It is well known 
that both Frayer and Miller have been working on the rotary 
valve problem for many years. The factory building is new and 
fitted with the best of new and up-to-date machinery. It is said 
that an order for 1,000 machines has been received. 



NEW BASIS FOR POWER WAGON SALES A HIT. 

Detroit, Dec. 14.— The new scheme for selling its motor de- 
livery cars which the Grabowsky Power Wagon Company has 
inaugurated has made a hit in Detroit. The scheme in brief i»» 
maintenance guarantee at a nominal charge, so the purchaser has 
only the daily use of the car, with no other responsibility of 
worry. Among those who have taken up with this scheme is the 
firm of Peter Smith & Sons, groceries. This company once before 
tried out motor delivery in a very thorough manner and found it 
unsatisfactory. 

Regarding the new proposition, Henry Smith expressed himself 
thus : "If we did not believe in the maintenance service we would 
not have placed the order, as our past experience was not satis- 
factory. But by this plan, which is guaranteed, we cannot lpse. 
We realize the great benefits of motor delivery, and on the basis 
of this maintenance contract have ordered three cars for irrnne. 
diate use. 
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THIS YEAR GREATEST YET IN GOOD ROADS 



WASHINGTON, D. C, Dec. 14.— The Secretary of Agri- 
culture submitted his annual report to President Roose- 
velt to-day. It contains a great deal of information regarding the 
work of the 6ffice of Public Roads. Automobilists in general 
will be interested in the following excerpts from the report: 
The Department, while endeavoring by practical demonstration 
and scientific experiment to Improve methods of construction and 
maintenance, has lost no opportunity of awakening the public to a 
proper appreciation of the great economic importance of road Im- 
provement and the necessity for reform In the management of the 
public roads. 

Some conception may be had of the Immensity of the task by 
considering the fact that there are 2,161,000 miles of road In the 
United States, a sufficient length to encircle the globe at the equator 
with 86 parallel roads. The total expenditure upon the roads for 
1904 was nearly $80,000,000. At that time about 38.600 miles had 
been surfaced with stone, 108,200 with gravel and 6,800 with special 
materials, making the whole mileage of improved roads only 7.14 
per cent, of the total. An effort has been made by the engineers 
of the Department to estimate the mileage of Improved roads in 
1S08. Taking the 1904 figures as a basis, and assuming that the 
macadam roads have Increased 12.6 per cent., the gravel 15 per 
cent., and those surfaced with special materials 25 per cent., we 
have 43,450 miles of macadam, 124,468 of gravel and 8,612 surfaced 
with special materials. The cost of the macadam has been esti- 
mated at $4,600 per mile, of the gravel at $1,600 and of the other 
surfacing materials at $1,000. There Is about 1,976,000 miles of 
earth road, which It Is estimated has cost for grading, culverts, 
bridges and all other Items of expense an average of $600 per mile. 

The destructive effects of automobile traffic on macadam roads 
have occasioned much uneasiness, as many million dollars have 
been expended In this form of construction. The engineers of the 
department have. In common with others in this country and in 
France and England, conducted numerous experiments with a view 
to determining the exact cause of the deterioration of macadam 
roads and of devising methods of treatment or construction which 
would effectually meet existing conditions. Some measure of suc- 
cess has attended the work thus far, and It Is hoped that much 
progress will be made within the next few years. 

The relation of the public roads to education Is one which has 
largely been overlooked. It Is a more or less well-known fact that 
we have In all of our States a number of Illiterates. While there 
Is a number of contributory causes to Illiteracy, It is significant to 
note that in four States where the average percentage of improved 
roads is 30.35, the percentage of white Illiterates Is only 0.34 of 1 
per cent, of the total population, and In four States, in which only 
1.51 of the road mileage Is Improved, the per cent of white Illit- 
erates is 4.76. It is probable that bad roads are partly a cause and 
partly an effect of Ignorance, but It certainly appears that the two 
arc closely related. 



After describing the recent international good roads congress 
in Paris, and telling of the important part played in the congress 
by the American commission, all of which has heretofore been 
published in The Automobile, Secretary Wilson closes bis re- 
port by saying: 

"Considering the year as a whole, it is within the bounds of 
conservatism to say that far greater results have been accom- 
plished than in any preceding year, and that the status of road 
work in general throughout the United States is more advanced 
and more promising for future development than in any year 
since the settlement of North America by the white- man." 



Lincoln Memorial Highway, Washington to Gettysburg. 

Washington, D. C, Dec. 12. — An active campaign has been 
inaugurated to secure the appropriation of sufficient money by 
Congress to construct a Lincoln memorial highway from the 
White House to the Gettysburg battlefield. A half a dozen 
measures with this object in view have been introduced in Con- 
gress and it is more than likely that one of them will receive 
favorable action before the one hundredth anniversary of Lin- 
coln's birth in February next. Representative Lafean's bill 
provides that as a national tribute of affection toward Lincoln 
a great memorial highway not less than 150 feet wide be con- 
structed from Washington to Gettysburg. His bill carries with 
it an appropriation of $3,000,000 to carry out the project 



MINNESOTA ROAD MAKERS BUSY THIS WEEK^ 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 14. — The first annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Roadmakers' Association will be held in St Paul for 
three days, commencing to-morrow. All persons, interested in 
the betterment of Minnesota's roads will attend. Jjaards and 
county commissioners, city and village councils and Tomer public 
bodies will send delegations and will take part in the discussions. 
County surveyors, road superintendents and road overseers are 
showing great interest. There will be a question baseband any one 
interested in any phase of road work or road building may com- 
municate with the secretary, and later there will be an open dis- 
cussion of all questions submitted. The program will include 
also a discussion of road drainage, construction and maintenance, 
bridge and culvert construction and legislation. 




The King and Queen of Spain Alighting from their Renault In the Palace Yard at Madrid. 
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"THINGS ARE SELDOM WHAT THEY SEEM." 

It is a long way from even good grades of steel to some 
of the fine brands that found their way into crankshaft 
construction some two or three years ago. The supposi- 
tion was that the superior steel, with its undoubted 
kinetic life, would render the crankshafts capable of 
sustaining as long as the cars as a whole. What a shock 
it was when the new, and more expensive, crankshafts 
failed in service. Not all of them, to be sure, but so 
many as to indicate that the finer grades of steel could not 
be relied upon to abort' the incidents of service which did 
more to give a "black eye" to automobiles than any 
other one thing. Crankshaft failures, in view of their 
cost did not go unnoticed by the average autoist, and 
the high price of the alloy steel kind served as a further 
incentive for effort to improve. 

Naturally enough, designers reached the conclusion 
that they could use less of a better material, and those 
who failed to look into the matter at some length did use 
a diminished amount of the superior grades of steel 
Strange to relate, it was the American designers who 
did not dip into the tank of fallacies, due in no small 
measure to the fact that they merely duplicated the sizes 



of their carbon steel crankshafts when th$y changed over 
to the other kind. It is not an easy thing to do without 
designing a new motor, this reducing the size of a 
crankshaft; and few were the designers that undertook 
the task. Abroad, where alloy steel was to be had for 
structural purposes, and for members in machines, de- 
signers used the same on a basis of its conventional 
physical properties, and less of the steel (in the section) 
that they naturally would were carbon steel all to be had. 

The result was a crop of failures in high priced cars, 
mostly of the imported kind, so that the repair shops, of 
New York City in particular, were kept busy for a long 
time without any loss of profit to them. 

It is not the idea to claim that the alloy steel crank- 
shafts would not serve the purpose so much as it is to 
point out that a smaller section of the alloy steel failed 
to supplant carbon steel and eliminate crankshaft failures 
in service. As a matter of fact, the high priced alloy 
steel was a failure from the point of view involving a 
saving in quantity used, hoping thereby to compensate, in 
some measure, for the higher pound price of the same. 
In quantity sufficient, it is fairly satisfactory from the 
life of the crankshaft point of view, but dearly so at that, 
since by way of insurance the premium is high. Alloy 
steel in crankshafts means high first cost and high cost 
of replacement as well. If, then, it does not stand for 
long life, it fails to stand for anything tangible. 

# & # 

DOUBTFUL OUTLOOK FOR HIGH SPEED RACING. 

It would appear that the manufacturers of Europe are 
about to discard high speed racing as an asset of con- 
tinued value in the advance of the automobile industry. 
While the facts are somewhat vague, and for the moment 
partake of uncertainty, it begins to look as though the 
most, substantial supporters of racing had decided to 
be observers rather than participants in any big speed 
events for next year ; in fact, before anything definite is 
done towards the 1909 Grand Prix in France there must 
be a guarantee of not less than 40 entries, which guar- 
antee, it would appear, is not likely to be forthcoming. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the American maker has 
been a spasmodic supporter of speed contests, and the 
majority have come to the conclusion that it is a waste 
of time and money and a detriment to factory organiza- 
tion to supply hastily constructed racing cars for the pur- 
pose of having them defeated by the carefully built and 
well tried out racers of their European rivals. Savannah 
was an illustration of the ineffectual manner in which the 
Americans have contended against their foreign oppo- 
nents. True, there was a success for America in this 
year's Vanderbilt race, but even the most ardent enthusiast 
is forced to admit that the field was international only in a 
limited sense. 

The limit of speed has gone far beyond the point of 
sanity, and it is a question if the cost of high speed rac- 
ing is compensated for by the publicity secured and the 
spectacular though temporary interest enlisted from the 
public. There is no question whatever but that contests 
of various kinds, such as endurance tours, economy runs, 
and hill climbs, are still beneficial in various parts of 
the country, and it would be a mistake to remove from the 
calendar all kinds of competitions, even though m& 
speed events are relegated to secondary consider. ' 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Axle Company said, in part, that 
there are at the present time a number of factories in this coun- 
try devoted exclusively, or to a large extent, to the manufacture 
of anti-friction bearings, including ball and roller bearings, as 
well as the manufacture of steel balls. This industry is com- 
paratively new, having been carried on to any extent only during 
the past five or six years. The early growth of the industry was 
very slow, but owing to the large number of automobiles manu- 
factured within the past few years, the business of manufactur- 
ing roller bearings has considerably increased. 

The foreign makers of roller bearings have been engaged in 
this "business for a much longer time than American manufac- 
turers, and but for the protection of this industry afforded by 
the Dingley tariff law this industry would not now be in exist- 
ence, as it would not have been possible to compete with the for- 
eign manufacturer. By far the greater portion of the expense 
of manufacturing roller bearings is the cost of labor, a very small 
proportion of the entire cost being represented by the raw mate- 
rial going into this product. A member of the Timken organiza- 
tion tells of visiting a plant in France, where 2,000 hands were 
employed, and he found skilled labor working on machines at an 
average price of $3.75 per week. On these same machines and 
for the same work the Timken people pay an average of $15 per 
week. The present duty is 45 per cent, ad valorem, and the com- 
mittee has been asked to raise this to 65 per cent 



DEATH BY TYPHOID OF JOHN B. ROWLAND, 

New York, Dec. 14.— John B. Rowland, of the J. B. Rowland 
Advertising Agency, succumbed to typhoid fever on Saturday 
last, and the news of his death brought to light the fact that he 
was but one of a quintette of sufferers who contracted the fever 
at the same time, as the result of partaking of raw oysters 
at a dinner eaten at a New York hotel the day following 
election. The others were: A. B. Elliott, vice-president of the 
Witherbee Igniter Company, who died Thanksgiving Day; Her- 
bert Lytic, the well-known racing driver; Louis A. Hopkins, 
formerly sales manager for the American Mors; and Thomas G. 
Wetzel, representing the Bronn-Lipe Gear Company and other 
interests, the latter three of whom are still suffering. 

Mr. Rowland was the first to be stricken, but his case was not 
considered very serious, and up to within a few days of his 
death it was thought that he stood a fair chance of recovery. 
He was born in Washington, D. C, 31 years ago, and was a 
graduate of Georgetown University. About three years ago 
he entered the advertising business in this city, and made a suc- 
cess of it from the start. 

Mr. Elliott did not show any ill effects of his experience until 
a fortnight after Mr. Rowland had been taken sick, but his case 
was considered dangerous from the very outset, and his death 
after a very short period of suffering did not come as a sur- 
prise to his physicians and family. Of the remaining three Her- 
bert Lytle is still in a hospital at Toledo, Mr. Hopkins is con- 
fined to his home in New York, and Mr. Wetzel is in a sani- 
tarium in the same city. 

Dr Herbert L. Constable, who attended Mr. Rowland, and 
Dr. Belmont D. Bogart, who was Mr. Hopkins' physician, held 
a consultation and agreed that the fact that every one of the 
members of the party being taken ill at about the same time 
made it reasonably certain that the oysters had been infected. 

NO FORD PLANT AT CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Detroit, Dec 14.-Tb.ere is no idea on the part of the Ford 
Motor Company to erect another plant at Cape May N J Henry 
Ford and James Couzens recently made a 400-acre land invest- 
ment at the New Jersey seashore resort, thus expressing their 
confidence in the future population of the "Mosquito State" 
which, by the way, is said to be rapidly losing its mosquito 
inhabitants. The land bought is north of the head of the new 
Cape May Harbor. The Pennsylvania Railroad is considerably 
interested in the development of Cape May. 



POPE PRACTICALLY REORGANIZED. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 12. — The reorganization of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company was practically completed this morning, 
a meeting of the stockholders having been held at the office of 
the company in this city. The new company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut and within a few 
days will acquire the property of the old organization. The 
Pope-Hartford motor car and Columbia and kindred bicycles 
will be manufactured. In about ten days the receivers of the 
old company will pay the fourth dividend on the approved 
claims, as well as interest of 6 per cent, on all debts covered bj 
the four dividends. 

The incorporators of the new company are Albert L. Pope, 
Colonel George Pope, Charles E. Walker and Wilbur C Walker; 
thus the "old guard" remains in control. The amount of capital 
stock named in the incorporation papers is $2,500,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and $4,000,000 of common stock shares at $100 each, 
of which 30 shares have been subscribed for the purposes of 
incorporation. It is stated on good authority that the full amount 
of stock is practically taken. 

The stockholders at this morning's meeting were the four in- 
corporators and Lewis H. Freedman, of the law firm of Joline, 
Larkin & Rathbone, of New York, who, besides himself, repre- 
sented Harry Bronner, August Heckscher, Frederick H. Ecker, 
Albert Stickney, Henry V. Poor, Arthur W. Pope, Milton Fer- 
guson. Albert L. Pope presided. A draft of the proposed 
by-laws of the company was presented and adopted, after which 
directors were elected as follows: For one year— Harry Bronner, 
Frederick H. Ecker and August Heckscher; for two years- 
Lewis H. Freedman, Albert Stickney and A. W. Pope; for three 
years— Henry V. Poor, A L. Pope and Milton Ferguson. 

A meeting of the directors will be held in New York during 
the coming week, when the officers will be elected. 

The receivers of the company have gradually sold off such of 
the plants and property as was not necessarily needed to success- 
fully carry on the company's business. The Hartford factory » 
now running full time and the Westfield bicycle plant is busy. 



INDIANAPOLIS TO HAVE MORE AUTOS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Dec 14.— After a successful experiment 
with automobiles in various departments during the last year, 
Mayor Charles A. Bookwalter and the heads of the various atj 
departments have decided to displace horses in municipal use as 
rapidly as possible with motor vehicles. 

The Board of Safety has just purchased a Coppock truck, to 
be used in the firealarm and telegraph system of the fire depart- 
ment and will cover the entire city in that work. An additional 
police patrol wagon will be purchased about January 1, making 
two patrol wagons, a steam touring car, a gasoline runabout and 
a motor cycle in use by the police. 

Bids are being received by the city board of health through 
Dr. Eugene Buehler, secretary, for an ambulance to be used by 
the City Dispensary. The city has grown so rapidly that the 
two horse ambulance used for some years if inadequate. If thu 
ambulance proves successful, another one will be purchased for 
the city hospital. 



HOW THE AUTO OPENS UP COUNTRY. 

Albany, N. Y., Dec. 14.— A movement is on foot for the open- 
ing of an automobile passenger service between Albany awl 
Berne, or Thompson's Lake. Prominent citizens of Albany are 
behind the scheme, which includes the installation of several 
large motor buses with a capacity of twelve passengers and two 
tons of freight or baggage. The probable route will be from 
Albany to Berne over the Helderberg Mountains, touching •* 
Warner's Lake, and returning for the present by the same route. 
Later, upon the completion of the Thompson's Lake road, the re- 
turn route will be from Berne to the lake and then back to 
Albany, crossing the mountains at a different point The * bo ' t 
trip will be about so miles in length. 
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ANOTHER FOR NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 

Hackensack, N. J., Dec 14.— Realizing that it is necessary for 
every autoist and every automobiling organization in the State 
to cooperate, if the results in the way of improved legislation 
that every Jersey autoist is anxious for are to be brought about, 
the Bergen County Automobile Club unanimously decided to join 
the Associated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey. The club is 
headed by Courtlandt Linkroum, Mayor of Hackensack, and has 
a membership of about 60 progressive autoists, the other officers 
being, vice-president, George Brinkerhoff; treasurer, George W. 
Johnson, and secretary, Austin W. Fishbough. W. C Crosby, 
J. H. Wood and George A. Post, of Paterson, and H. A. Bon- 
nell, of Newark, State officers, attended the meeting and found 
the members enthusiastically in support of a universal lighting 
bill. It was the general consensus of opinion that a large pro- 
portion of the users of horse-drawn vehicles would favor the 
passing of such a law once they were shown that it involved no 
extra expense for them, in that every horse owner is the posses- 
sor of a lantern. 

The club also placed itself on record as being against the non- 
reciprocal clause of the Jersey automobile law, which holds up 
everyone at its borders while Jersey autoists visit other States 
unmolested. The advisability of amending the Jersey law in 
this and other respects came in for considerable discussion. 



DENVER CLUB WILL ATTEND CHICAGO SHOW. 

Denver, Colo., Dec. 14.— The Denver Motor Club at the annual 
election Monday, December 21, will vote upon the following offi- 
cers: President, R. W. Smith; vice-president, William D. Nash; 
secretary, Frank England; treasurer, C. P. Allen; board of gov- 
ernors, S. D. Hopkins, J. Nicoll Vroom, W. H. Sharpley, George 
Tritch, E. F. Dean and R. L. Taylor. 

Among the guests at the club the past week were Harry E. 
Field, vice-president Hartford Rubber Works; F. M. Hoblitt, 
sales manager American Locomotive Company, of New York; 
A O. Berlitz, of Chicago, representing the Locomobile Company. 

A new motor vehicle law, patterned after satisfactory Eastern 
laws, has been drafted for the club by Attorney Frank England 
and will be presented at the next meeting of the legislature. 

The members of the club will charter a special car to attend the 
Chicago national show in February. This will leave Sunday, 
February 7, and return as soon as the show closes, arriving in 
Denver in time for the opening of the Denver show in the 
Auditorium, February 16. The club will conduct the show this 
year and will have its train to Chicago and back suitably deco- 
rated with advertising banners. 



LOUISIANA LEAGUE WILL BUILD ROADS. 

New Orleans, Dec. 14.— At the recent meeting of the Louisiana 
Motor League great enthusiasm was displayed, this manifesting 
itself mostly in the endorsement of new good roads projects, and 
particularly the so-called Chef Menteur road. The new officers 
were elected first. These were: President, P. M. Milner; first 
vice-president, Sam Weis; second vice-president, Dr. Albert 
Mayer; secretary, Albert Aschaff enburg ; treasurer, Henry Breck- 
inridge, and these additional directors: Capt John Dilbert, W. 
P. Stewart, C. H. Ellis, Dr. M. J. Magruder, Homer George, 
Sam Stone and Theo. Grunewald. The new president, Mr. 
Milner, addressed the league briefly and emphatically on the 
subject of good roads, which he declared to be their greatest need. 

Two of the 20 miles from New Orleans to Chef Menteur have 
already been started, and the league pledged itself for the re- 
mainder ; $2400 was subscribed at the meeting and more prom- 
ised. The greater source of revenue, however, will be the 500 
new members at $12 each. 



CLUB WANTS SHOW; DEALERS INDIFFERENT. 

Baltimore, Dec 14.— The Automobile Club of Maryland has 
appointed a committee, headed by Dixon C. Walker, to ascertain 
the best time and location for an automobile show in Baltimore 
The members of the club are anxious for such an exhibition 
which they plan to hold some time after the first of next year. 
They will not have the cooperation of the dealers in this under- 
taking from present indications. Most of those engaged in the 
trade express the opinion that the New York and Chicago 
shows are quite enough for them to see the new styles, etc 

The club members are now engaged in a membership cam- 
paign. A silver cup has been offered as a prize to the one 
who gets ill the majority of new members by May 1, up until 
which time no membership fee will be charged. The club ex- 
pects to have 500 names on the roll at that time, which means 
that two hundred more members must be gotten. 

It has been decided to remain a member of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. In consequence of the efforts of the national 
A. A. A committee to secure a uniform road map for the 
entire country and to get the cooperation of Congress in passing 
legislation to create a signboard for universal use, the local 
club has discontinued the work of placing signs at various parts 
of the State. 



"MARMON WING" GETS A BAY STATE PRIZE. 

Boston, Dec. 14. — The touring committee of the Bay State 
Automobile Association, which late in September conducted a 
twenty-four-hour endurance run that later developed into a 
week's test and resulted in a tie of three cars, has announced 
the award of the prize offered for the most consistent work on 
the part of any driver in the contest. The delay in making this 
award was due to the inability of the committee to obtain the 
votes of the observers any earlier, one observer sending in his 
vote from Miami, Florida. The prize, which is a gold watch, 
is awarded to Frank E Wing, driver of the Marmon, who re- 
ceived seven votes of the nineteen that were cast. His nearest 
competitor was Jones, driver of the Studebaker"'who received 
four votes. Wing drove his car through the original run with- 
out penalty and participated in the run-off, being put out of the 
contest after he had covered 804 miles. The work of drivers 
in the run-off was not considered in making the award. 



GRAND RAPIDS ELECTS GOOD ROADS MAN. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec 14.— The election of officers of the 
Grand Rapids Automobile Club resulted in the election of the 
following: President, J. R Jackson; first vice-president, L C 
Parmenter; second vice-president, G. L Helizelmara; secretary, 
Dr. F. C. Warmshius; treasurer, Dr. Wm. Burleson, and Dr. 
D. E. Welsh and A A Barber on the board of directors. The 
new president is prominent in the good roads movement, vice- 
president of the Michigan State Automobile Association and a 
member of the A A. A Touring Board. 

The club is in a prosperous condition, with a big membership 
and has a plan on foot for a new clubhouse to replace the loss of 
the Cascade clubhouse. 



CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB'S ANNUAL ELECTION. 

Chicago, Dec. 12. — At the recent election of the Chicago Motor 
Club the following candidates were victorious: President, F. C 
Donald; first vice-president, Charles P. Root; second vice-presi- 
dent, David Beecroft; secretary-treasurer, Frank H. Trego; 
directors, H. B. Branstetter, F. C. Edwards, Paul Picard, Louis 
Geyler, J. V. Lawrence ; auditing committee, Frank Martin, G. G. 
Temme and N. H. VanSicklen, Jr. President Donald in a short 
address disposed of all talk of a consolidation with the Chicago 
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Automobile Club, predicted the biggest year in membership and 
prestige for 1909, and promised the members an aggressive 
administration. The trea'sury has a very substantial balance. 



CONNECTICUT AGREEABLE TO HIGHER DUES. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 14. — The following is an extract from 
a letter written by C. H. Gillette, secretary of the Connecticut 
State Automobile Association, to F. H. Elliott, secretary of the 
A A. A., under date of December 12: 

"I have your letter of December 11 and regret to note that 
our State association has been reported as opposing the increase 
in dues in the A. A. A. As a matter of fact, at our last meeting 
of directors, held December 4, one of the directors opened an 
argument on this matter by questioning the increase. But the 
reason for it was very clearly set forth, and the board went on 
record as accepting the increase unanimously, and even went to 
the extent of passing a resolution pledging loyalty and support 
to the A. A. A. This resolution was the one adopted : 

"Voted, That the treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized to pay, 
at the proper times, the dues of this association in the A. A. A. at 
the rate of fifty cents per year per member; and, further, that the 
secretary be, and hereby is, instructed to express to the president 
and officers of the A. A. A. the loyalty and support of this body. 

"From the above you will note that the report that we are dis- 
satisfied is entirely unwarranted, and in order to counteract any 
effect which the publicity of this report may have had, you are 
at liberty to give such publicity as you see fit to the above 
resolution and our confidence in the A. A. A." 



HARRISBURG RELIABILITY TO BE NOTABLE. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 14. — It being generally understood that 
next year's Glidden tour will proceed westward from Chicago, 
the Harrisburg Motor Club will aim to make its annual relia- 
bility run the important Eastern tour of the year. This will be a 
four-day contest, held the first week in May, starting or finishing 
at Harrisburg, and visiting among other cities New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The rules will provide for a schedule well up to the legal limit, 
with checking stations and observers, a technical examination at 
the finish, the exact number of points for each defect being 
specified, and in addition to these an actual tire record, which 
will be a contest for the tire manufacturers. 

In past contests an efficient contest committee has been devel- 
oped, and this tour will doubtless receive proper support, other 
clubs having been asked to cO-operate. 



PROCEEDING AGAINST MOTORPHOBE JUDGE. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 14.— From the present appearance 
of the campaign which the Hudson Valley Automobile Club, of 
this city, backed by the New York State Automobile Association, 
are making against Justice of the Peace Hoppe, of Arlington, 
N. Y, it begins to look as if the judge will get all that is coming 
to him. It is said that he and his deputies have been overzealous 
in their arrests the past Summer, and the victims have organized, 
retained local and Albany counsel, and will proceed against him. 
It is stated further that plentiful resources are available to fight 
this contest out to a finish, and all persons arrested by Justice 
Hoppe during the past season are urged to communicate with the 
club secretary, E. O. Bartlett, Jr. 



ANNUAL DINNER OF THE LONG ISLAND A. C. 

Brooklyn, N. Y, Dec. 10. — The annual dinner of the Long 
Island Automobile Club was held to-night at the club rooms in 
Cumberland Street and was the most successful affair of the 
kind ever held by the organization. The welcome change from 
the customary course banquet was a beefsteak dinner, which was 
eaten with a hearty relish and undisguised appreciation by nearly 
two hundred members and guests. Charles Jerome Edwards, the 
retiring president, was in his usual excellent form as a toast- 
master and graciously gave way at the conclusion of the speech- 
making to the newly elected president, Frank G. Webb, who 
began his second term of office as the head of the club. 

At the speakers' table were included Oliver A. Quayle, presi- 
dent of the New York State Automobile Association; Frederick 
H. Elliott, secretary of the A. A. A. ; S. M. Butler, secretary of 
the Automobile Club of America ; F. J. Wagner, the well-known 
race starter ; Victor Breyer, of Paris ; A. R. Pardington, general 
manager of the Long Island Motor Parkway, and A. G. Batch- 
elder. These were duly introduced and made short addresses, 
that of Mr. Breyer being particularly well received. 

Following the usual presentation of the annual cups came a 
vaudeville entertainment, arranged by Edwin Melvin, chairman 
of the house and entertainment committee. The new officials 
include William Schimpf as vice-president; Charles C ChA 
treasurer, and Herbert G. Andrews, secretary. 
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twice the number of machinists does not necessarily mean a cor- 
responding increase in the production possible the first year. 
Rapid and economical production has as its basis a well-perfected 
organization — something that cannot be built up over night Au- 
tomobile manufacturers have doubtless placed larger orders for 
machine tool equipment during the past year than has any other 
single industry, and men are being taken on as fast as they can 
be assimilated, but building up a smooth-running organization 
takes time and meanwhile production increases slowly— a fact 
that accounts for some of the shrinkages to be noted in the table. 
Take the case of the E-M-F as an instance. Salesmanager 
Metzger has given up quoting exact figures. "We are going 
to do the very best we can," he said. "Our minimum will be 
close to 7,000, for we must turn out that many cars to fill our 
orders, and we are going to build as many more as we can." 

A trip through the part now running full blast gives some 
idea of how the task is to be accomplished, and also affords 
an inkling to the initiated observer of the prodigious amount 
of preparatory work that was necessary to bring things to their 
present stage of development, as everything has been planned 
from the very start with an extensive production in mind. Jigs, 
templates and other means of accurately duplicating the produc- 
tion of parts with the minimum expenditure for time and labor, 
have been perfected, and it is easy to see that this alone has 
involved the outlay of a great deal of capital, all of which had 
to be invested long before so much as the manufacture of the 
smallest part of the first car was undertaken. As an instance 
of the manner in which multiple production is being carried out, 
the milling of all three faces of eight of the twin-cylinder cast- 
ings at a single operation may be cited, each of the castings 
being clamped in a jig that renders absolute accuracy of machin- 
ing possible in every case. In a similar manner, machining of 
such parts as the aluminum engine bed, which have hitherto 
required several distinct operations, usually involving the use of 
a different machine tool for each, is now accomplished with the 
aid of a single jig and a single machine. Only one who is 
familiar with production as carried out on a small scale, and in 
the manner just described, can appreciate the tremendous saving 
of time and expense brought about by the heavy preliminary ex- 
pense for jigs, the cost of which figures down to cents per car 
with quantities such as are now under consideration. But the ac- 
curacy thus made possible has not been taken advantage of in the 
case of the E-M-F to slight finishing processes, and every E-M-F 
motor is run on the stand in exactly the same manner as is 
customary with high-priced motors, before going to the test 
block to be run under its own power. 

Ford Production Depends Upon New Plant. 
Henry Ford is always bubbling over with optimism and en- 
thusiasm, and he says "We are going to build 25,000 Fords" with 
the same easy assurance that he would tell you the new car is 
larger and better than its predecessor. And he means it, too. 
If it depended entirely upon Mr. Ford's efforts, there is no 
doubt but that the 25,000 machines would be forthcoming in the 
usual course of manufacture, but there are so many things en- 
tirely beyond the control of even the most ardent hustler and so 
many others— outsiders of course— who are not concerned 
whether Ford builds 25,000 or 25, so long as their part of the 
contract is fulfilled, that the task is far too much for one man 
to be expected to get away with and still survive. But Henry Ford 
and James Couzens have shown what can be accomplished and it 
will certainly be no fault of theirs if the reality falls short of 
the plans. Whether it is overrating their ability to concede that 
they can complete a new factory, move into it and still complete 
20,000 cars in a year, remains to be seen. The four-story con- 
crete, steel and glass building measuring 75 by 885 feet is to be 
ready for occupancy on February 1, and work will immediately 
be started on the new series of 15,000— if the building contrac- 
tors toe the mark— there's the hitch. Everything is to be com- 
bined under one roof in the new plant, and it is to have a 
capacity of 300 cars a day— more than the total yearly produc- 
tion of many a maker not long ago. After an interview with 



Henry Ford, one expects to see automobiles as common ai 
paving blocks upon getting out into the street, and in the vicinity 
of the Ford plant this expectation comes near being realized. 

There can be no doubt, especially when viewed in the light of 
past achievements, that once the Ford organization becomes 
settled in its new home, Henry Ford's statement that 300 cars 
a day will be turned out should not fall so very far short of 
realization. When it is recalled that under the extremely con- 
gested conditions prevailing at the old plant, on Piquette ave- 
nue, it was possible to average 79 to 82 cars a day for weeks 
at a time during the rush season, and as many as 101 Ford run- 
about were completed and shipped in the course of a single 
working day, it will be seen that this prophecy is backed up 
by something considerably more substantial than mere opinion. 
Detroit's new figures of production are so startling that one 
immediately resorts to figuring to learn just how many cars a 
day must be completed to make them possible, and as 25,000 
cars in a year means close to 2,100 machines a month, or prac- 
tically an average of 70 complete automobiles a day for every 
day in the year, it will be evident that precedents are valueless. 

Cadillac "Thirties" Coming Through Fast 

At the Cadillac plant, everything has been reduced to such a 
fine system, down to the very last detail of production, that if 
General Manager Henry M. Leland announced that he would 
built 50,000 cars in a year, anyone familiar with Cadillac methods 
would realize at once that the manufacture of every screw and 
nut necessary for that number of cars had been calculated upon 
long in advance and that the announcement was based entirety 
upon an intimate knowledge of just what the Cadillac facilities 
are capable of. • And every one of those cars would be produced 
with the degree of accuracy that has made American methods of 
standardization in production famous the world over. There is 
probably no one at the head of an automobile factory in this 
country to-day who has a more lengthy experience in manufac- 
turing and shop methods back of him than Mr. Leland, and there 
is doubtless no plant in the world where the machine tool equip- 
ment is kept so closely abreast of modern developments, in -this, 
line. Instead of running a machine to a point where its value 
as a producer has dropped so far below modern standards as to 
make its immediate replacement imperative and its relegation 
to the scrap heap the only alternative, it is the Cadillac policy to 
dispose of all tools at second hand the moment their value has 
been depreciated by the advent of an improved type, even though 
the increased output be so small as to ordinarily warrant the 
retention of the old machine for many years. Multiple drills 
are prominent among the time savers in the Cadillac plant, 
there being one of 24 spindles, and a number of smaller sizes. 

In refiguring the original estimate of 10,000 cars over, a cut 
of 10 per cent was made, bringing the number of Cadillacs to be 
turned out down to 9,000 cars, and just how closely the produc- 
tion of these machines has been calculated will be evident from 
the manner in which deliveries have coincided with the original 
plans. Up to December 1, the schedule called for 300 cars, all 
of which left the plant by that date; from that time on the 
figure was 15 cars a day, and that has been averaged without 
variation right along. For January the production has been 
at 20 cars a day, and the same figure will be adhered to 
during February, while for March it will be increased by 5° 
per cent., making the average daily production 30 cars. But by 
that time the capacity for producing will have been brought up 
to 35 cars a day, and ultimately the number turned out every 
working day will exceed 40 machines. . 

How great a force is necessary to make this possible may 
gauged from the fact that at present there are 2,500 men worK- 
ing in the Cadillac factory in the day shift, and between {our i?" 
five hundred at night, bringing the total close to 3,000 men. The 
night force is being added to as fast as the organization can 
absorb them, and by the end of the next month or tw °' * 
planned to make the number on night work equal to half »a 
of the normal day force, or a total of 4,000 men. This is " 
one plant and shows what the industry means to Detroit. 
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IS EUROPEAN AUTOMOBILE RACING AT AN END ? 



PARIS, Dec. 10.— Now that all details as to how, when, and 
where the 1909 races may be run, it only remains to be 
decided whether there shall be any races at all. The Automobile 
Club of France has a Grand Prix on its program for July, 1909; 
Italy has the intention of holding races at Bologna; Belgium is 
preparing for another Ardennes meet. 

But constructors all over Europe are signing an agreement 
not to race at all. It is somewhat ludicrous that while the 
racing board of the A. C. R, composed entirely of French 
constructors, and of those constructors who are most interested 
in racing, should be settling such details as the number of bridges 
over the Anjou course or the height of the barricades, their own 
factories are signing a declaration against any races in 1909. 
From a mere group the movement has now spread to practically 
all the large European factories, those having promised not to 
race in 1909, under a penalty of 100,000 francs, comprising Pan- 
hard, Renault, Brasier, Bayard-Clement, Darracq, Peugeot, Mer- 
cedes, Benz, Itala and Fiat. No mention of this boycott of 
racing was made at the international meeting, notwithstanding 
that hundreds of interested persons are asking what will be done 
next year, and automobile Europe is burning to know whether 
this is the end of the racing game. 

It is now announced that unless forty entries are obtained 
the Grand Prix will not be run in the Anjou district. 

De Knyff Doubts if Forty Entries Are Made. 
M. de Knyff, chairman of the sporting committee, is quoted 
as follows in the Paris Herald: "The situation is quite clear. 
All the leading houses of France do not desire to race next year, 
but if sufficient makers come forward before the end of the 



month the sporting committee is quite willing to organize the 
race. Personally I very much doubt whether forty machines 
will be entered." 

Louis Renault said: "The decision is not astonishing. The 
sporting committee was face to face with a simple problem and 
dealt with it in a simple manner. If the requisite number of 
machines are engaged by the end of the year the race will be 
held. Firms which are anxious to race have only to come for- 
ward and the contest will be arranged." 

Can Change Wheels Entire Next Year. 
In next year's international races there will be full liberty to 
change tires in any way that appeals to the driver. He may 
pull them over a fixed rim in the old way, he may dismount 
the rim and tire together, or he may take off the entire wheel, 
in the manner dear to S. F. Edge, providing, of course, that the 
wheel bearing is not interfered with. The decision has just been 
arrived at by the International Association of Recognized Auto- 
mobile Clubs. 

Resolutions were adopted which will make obligatory the use 
of Colonel Holden's electric timing machine in 1910. The 
machine, which has been in use at Brooklands track for several 
months, and is so sensitive that it will automatically register the 
passage of the front and rear wheels of a car traveling at 120 
miles an hour, was brought before the International Association 
at its last meeting, and has since then been under observation 
in France. The decision was come to that where it is desired 
to have records recognized as international this machine must 
be used. It is impossible to put it into use everywhere for the 
coming season, and its adoption has been fixed for 1910. 



FRENCH MAKERS DON'T WANT BUT MAY HAVE TO HOLD SHOW. 



PARIS, Dec. 11. — A definite form has been given to the anti- 
show movement, and at the present moment fourteen 
automobile firms and two tire constructors have signed an agree- 
ment by which they guarantee to take no part in any exhibition 
in the city of Paris or surrounding neighborhood before May, 
1910. An infringement of this rule will entail a penalty of 
$10,000, to be divided equally among the firms remaining true 
to the agreement. The step was decided upon at a secret meet- 
ing held in Paris during the Salon, those signing the agreement 
being Bollee, Brasier, Charron, Bayard-Clement, Darracq, De- 
launay-Belleville, Dietrich, Gladiator, Gobron Brillie, Mercedes, 
Panhard-Levassor, Peugeot Company and Freres, Renault 
Freres, and the two tire companies, Michelin and Continental. 

With this document in hand a deputation from the sixteen 
firms are about to wait on M. Gustave Rives and urge on him 
not to organize a show in 1909, and in future to leave a space of 
not less than two years between all Parisian automobile exhibits. 
If the authorities refuse to accede to the request, it will be the 
duty of the deputation to inform them that these sixteen firms, 
representing the cream of the French automobile industry, will 
refuse to take any part in the Salon. Everything is perfectly 
conceived for putting an end to the annual costly Paris exhibi- 
tion, all details regarding penalties and the method of exacting 
them being worked out in the signed agreement. The body is 
sufficiently imposing, too, for the only large French constructor 
refusing to sign the document is De Dion Bouton. 

A loophole, however, has been provided, and a loophole of 
such dimensions that the whole group can walk through without 
any difficulty. A clause hidden away in the agreement stipulates 
that the document shall not be binding, if, after negotiations, it 
is found that the English constructors will not agree to abandon 



their show every other year. Further, it only requires a vote 
of three-quarters of those having signed the agreement to annul 
the entire movement. The Britisher has no objection whatever 
to the Frenchman signing his abdication, and will doubtless 
have ready sympathy when the deputation brings forth its ob- 
jections against costly demonstrations. But to ask John Bull 
to sign away a show that costs little and brings much business, 
that is but seven hours' journey from Paris, and that is being 
promoted annually with the idea of transplanting the automobile 
market from Paris to London — to put such a proposition does 
not bespeak much sagacity on the part of the Frenchmen. The 
only conclusion is that as soon as it is realized by the French 
constructor that England has no intention of going into the bank- 
ruptcy court to please even the cream of the French automo- 
bile trade, it will be necessary to burn the mysterious papers 
on non-participation and forget that it was ever proposed to 
impose a fine on the firm seeking to increase its business by 
means of public shows. 

It is easy to understand that the whole movement has thrown 
the automobile world into commotion, and accessory men, small 
car builders and cycle dealers are anxious about the future. The 
cycle men have already put it on record that if the official show 
is not held they will organize one of their own; the accessory 
men are favorable to an annual exhibition, and now the voiturette 
constructors, who really form a class by themselves, have decided 
to call a meeting to consider the question. 



The Automobile Club of Sooth Africa, with headquarters at 
Cape Town, is a very active organization. The membership 
includes all the prominent autoists in Cape Colony, and the 
club is very energetic in improving the roads. 
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, PRESENTATION OF GRAND PRIZE CUP. 

New York, Dec. 15.— Noted Savannahians have been in New 
York City this week as a result of the formal presentation of 
the Grand Prize cup to the Fiat Automobile Company, which 
entered the winning car driven by Wagner. The function took 
place Tuesday night at the Automobile Club of America, on 
West Fifty-fourth street, with Mayor George W. Tiedeman, of 
Savannah; F. C. Battey, president of the Savannah Automobile 
Club; W. B. Stillwell, its treasurer, and Harvey Granger, of 
the race committee, among those present. In the absence of 
Judge E. H. Gary, Vice-President Sanderson presided. Chair- 
man Robert Lee Morrell made the presentation speech, and E. R. 
Hollander responded for the Fiat company. Chairman Morrell 
then presented medals to Louis Strang, of the Renault, and Joe 
Seymour, of the Simplex, whose cars were still running when 
the race was officially concluded. 

Prior to the presentation ceremonies, moving pictures were 
exhibited and explained by Orrel A. Parker, chairman of the 
club's entertainment committee. A supper followed. 

The Savannah visitors were entertained in the afternoon by 
a ride over the Long Island Motor Parkway. Incidentally, Har- 
vey Granger was so well pleased with the Lancia roadster in 
which he rode that he completed arrangements for its purchase 
with Harry Fosdick before returning to the city. 



SAVANNAH ESTIMATES ITS PROFITS $15,000. 

Savannah, Ga., Dec. 14.— With the Grand Prize race over 
more than three weeks, the officials are beginning to check the 
profits made from the race. Several members of the committee 
are out of the city, and for this reason the exact amount cannot 
be given out until far in the new year. The sale of tickets for 
the grandstand will amount to over $18,000, while there were 
many tickets sold by railroads and steamship companies that have 
not been turned in yet 

It has been stated by some of the officials that no less than 
$15,000 will be cleared from the races when all the returns have 
been made. This money will be turned over to the advertising 
of Savannah all over the country. 

The last of the men who were injured while speeding in the 
racing cars week before last are fast rounding into condition 
at the Savannah Hospital. Grinnon, who was hurt in Robert 
Burman's No. 8 Buick, and Thompson, who was with Hugh 
Easter in the No. 16 Buick, are the only ones left that have not 
fully recovered. Both of these men sat up at the hospital for the 
first time Monday evening, and seem to be in cheerful spirits. 
Both hope to be able to leave for New York soon. Mr. Easter 
is still in Savannah, looking after the injured. 



LIVERYMEN ARE ALIVE TO SITUATION. 

Chicago, Dec. 14.— Straws show which way the wind blows, 
and, similarly, little things show the tendency of the times. 
Looked at in this light, small facts assume large proportions. 
Thus in Chicago recently a liveryman named Daute, at the head 
of the Lakeside Livery, operating 40 horse-drawn rigs, and in 
business for the past sixteen years, announced his intention of 
disposing of horses in favor of taxicabs. The cars employed 
will be of the Thomas make. 

Other livery men on the South Side are rapidly falling in line. 
Bain, at Indiana avenue and Twenty-third street; the White 
Livery Company, at Forty-seventh street and Champlain, and 
Emery, at Twenty-fourth and Michigan avenue, are among 
those who have been won over. The last, Emery, is rapidly dis- 
posing of his 35 horses, and now has four Studebaker and three 
Thomas cars. Others will fall in line as soon as the market for 
horses improves, as winter is a very poor time to sell. Many 
of these plan to buy second-hand cars, while still others propose 
to purchase the chassis only, utilizing the old cab bodies. This is 
not a small matter, either, as many of these bodies cost $1,000 
apiece and would save the liverymen that much per car. 



ADOPTS NEW RULES FOR 1909 BRIARCLIFF. 

New York, Dec. 16. — According to information obtainable to- 
day, it is understood that the committee in charge has definitely 
adopted rules to govern the entries for the 1909 Briarcliff stock 
car race. The chief features of these regulations are the exact- 
ing of a minimum weight figure of 2,600 pounds, while the 
minimum wheelbase is to be 110 inches. Where the size of the 
motor is concerned, a maximum for the bore has been adopted, 
this being 133 mm., or the approximate equivalent of 5J-J 
inches, there being no limit whatever placed on the length of 
the stroke. The limit in this year's Grand Prix race of the 
A. C. F. was 155 mm. 

The special committee of ten appointed to manage the race 
held meetings on Monday and Tuesday, and it is understood that 
the foregoing represents the result of their consideration of the 
subject. This committee is headed by C. F. Wyckoff, of Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge ; the remaining members being Paul Lacroix, 
of the Renault Freres selling agency; H. A. Lozier, Lozier Motor 
Car Company; Harry S. Houpt, Harry S. Houpt Company; E. R. 
Hollander, Fiat Automobile Company; C. H. Tangeman, the 
Hoi-Tan Company; Claire Hamilton, the Isotta Import Com- 
pany; Walter Allen, the De Dietrich Import Company; H. U. 
Palmer, of the Palmer & Singer Manufacturing Company, and 
Percy Owen, of the Carl H. Page Company. 



SHOW COMMITTEE ENTERTAINS GARDEN STAFF. 

At a Hotel Breslin luncheon, Tuesday last, the show com- 
mittee of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
was host to the staff of Madison Square Garden. This included 
James C Young, secretary of the Garden company; T. J. 
Reynolds, superintendent; C. M. Schroeder, business manager; 
Antoni Pelligrini, in charge of the ticket selling; J. S. Stewart, 
electrician; W. J. Paxson, chief engineer; and a dozen more fa 
charge of various departments, as follows: P. Christenson, F. 
Froelich, W. Schroeder, F. W. Fenn, W. J. Brennan, D. S. 
Houghton, J. Ostrander, Enos Josephs, Charles Specht, J. Smith, 
M. J. Pike, T. Jones, G. Fisher, J. A. Smith and J. Weil. 

These men are only departmental heads, each having a staff 
of greater or lesser proportions under him. The perfection 
of the organization was revealed when the men talked about their 
work in connection with the show, and the suggestion was im- 
pressive that it must require a great deal of money to keep the 
machinery of such an organization running smoothly. E. P. 
Chalfant, general manager of the Licensed Association, pre- 
sided at the luncheon, and others present besides those named 
were: Merle L. Downs, Coker F. Clarkson, Arthur N. Jervis, 
Montgomery Hallowell, W. W. Knowles, S. R. Ball, J. M. 
Carples, W. H. McDonald, H. M. Stevens, F. M. Stevens, A F. 
Stevens, William Yeager and Charles H. Gresslee. 



A NEW YORK CORONER SUGGESTS SPEED LAV. 

New York, Dec 14.— One of the best jokes sprung lately is 
the suggestion of the coroner who probably thinks to reduce his 
own work by this method. He suggested, and had Alderman 
Levine introduce, two ordinances, one to limit the speed of auto- 
mobiles in the city to six miles per hour, and the other the speed 
at crossings and turns to one-third the legal limit, which would 
figure out to two miles per hour. At these rates of speed people 
might as well walk and the automobile would die a natural 
death. Perhaps that is what the coroner wants. 



AND WHEELING WILL HAVE TAXICABS. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Dec. 14.— Not to be outdone by larger cities, 
Wheeling will have a taxicab service before the close of the year. 
A party of local business men interested in automobiles have 
formed a strong company and will at once put a couple of cars 
into service, others being added at short intervals as the service 
warrants. 
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POOR ROADS RETARD SELLING IN SOUTH 

good, machmes were plentiful, and in the region of bad roads 
they were as scarce as the proverbial hen's teetf 
As a result of this trip he advised manufacturers that the onlv 

t.on a the poor road districts as a source of future sales. 

NEWS HADE IN GERMANY. 

Beklin, Dec. R-There is huge activity in aeroplaning circles 
» Germany and besides all the apparatus known of new o 
three „ ew add.t.ons to their ranks has just come t^hand Th* 
mihtary authont.es are building the third airshi^under Major 
Parseval's guidance, while the Airship Battalion, feabout to .star 

Z G°LT TP M Z SyStem ° f a£r0pUnes ' ^signed by Mafo 
yon Gross, which is said to differ from all others. Added to this 

Si™ sT T u at deSpite a " denia,s < the electrical firm of 
, v \ commeaced tests with a new 

aeroplane of which great things are promised. German* full, 
determines to be in the very front ranks. ft- 

Heated motor taximeters are being run on the "sheets of 
rf"" d ««t their chillier rivals to such> extent 

n 1-^ the ,. c . ab - own e" are thinking of fitting up thW vehicles 
in a like fashion. 

E. H. Gary, president of the Automobile Club of America, has 
been made an honorary member of the Imperial Automobile Club, 
/ « , " S new women members include Mrs. O. S Kerr 
of New York, and Mrs. James Deering, Chicago. 
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TO DISCOURAGE « TOURING » ACROSS CANADA. 

ad^dT^o?u^ <Wi« has 

through ils territory Thl 12 late . a »f llce ^e aufom^le traffic 
automobilist s irZ ?'J£ * " ■ 1""*°* V** 

have made nuisances of themselves ' * ° f Wh ° m 

autrfe^o n cha"f aTicet^ '°?f * *° — 

was finally adopted^ Sg ^LoS ™" 



SPOERER CARS LATEST IN BALTIMORE 



MANUFACTURERS TRY OUT NEW TIRES. 

New York, Dec. I4.-The marked progress being made by the 
ore manufacturers in the improvement of their product is well 
illustrated by a recital of the methods employed for testing 
out new models. Thus J. M. Gilbert and James Patterson, of 
tne continental Caoutchouc Company, of this city, left on De- 
cember 12 on a trip to Buffalo and return, which will exceed 
1,000 miles, for the purpose of testing out the new TC and AC 
fla tread tires. They drove a Lozier Briarcliff model equipped 
witn these tires and measuring instruments for testing the heat 
created at various speeds, the expansion of the tires under serv- 
ice, the amount of air lost by road contact and other technical 
weaknesses. 



OLDS AND A. L. A. M. PART COMPANY. 

New York, Dec. 14—The Olds Motor Works, of Lansing, 
Mich., and the A. L. A. M. have finally severed all connections. 
At the recent meeting of the A. L. A. M. board of managers the 
matter came up for discussion and was finally disposed of with 
he above result The outcome will bring about some complica- 
tions One immediate result will be to involve agents who 
nandle licensed cars in addition to the Olds. The Greene Motor 
Company, of Newark, N. J., for instance, has for this reason 
given up their Oldsmobile agency and will devote themselves 
exci uslve iy to the Locomobile. The New York Olds agents will 
take care of this territory until a new agency is opened. 



THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 
AMERICAN. 
Shows and Meetings. 
Dee.31-Jan.7..-New York City, Grand Central Palace, Ninth An 
nual Automobile Show, conducted by the Ami,* 

ZZ ?"rr aCM A *~°" with Ex- 
hlblta by the Importer*' Automobile Salon, inc 
Jan s Alfred Reeve., General Manager, 29 West 42d sT 

JaD - 6 -f 9w T «* c «y. fourth Annual Meeting Society or 

Automobile Engineers. (Will adjourn Ltil Janu 
1,- ,« o, y 19 after °P«nlns session.) 

Jan - 16 - 23 ~ New City, Ma dl. 0 „ square Garden, Ninth 

Annual National Show of the Association of " 
censed Automobile Manufacturers, m! L. Downs 
t „» „ Secretary, 7 West 42d St., New York Cltv 

Jan. 27-Feb. 3. .-Philadelphia. Second Regime" t lLor£ Eighth 
X«orf h ° W ' Ph " adel " hla Automobile Trade*As- 

F<b - <M3 ~« a ' h :S 0 i COl "?r and Rr,t Armory, 
Eighth Annual National Exhibition, National As- 
sociation of Automoblie Manufacturer. 8. A 

_,.,,„„ Mllea - Manager, 7 East 42d St., New York 

Feb - 16 - 2 ° - S s l?"£ «T, C r eUm Annual 
Show. St. Louis Automobile Manufacturers' and 

ir.h , S ,o S 6 * ff Association. Lloyd Rick ert , Manager. 

Fe °- «-*>• -Detroit, Wayne Pavilion, Annual Snow Detroit 
Automoblie Dealers' Association. E. LeRoy Pel- 
letier. Manager. ™' 
-Cleveland, First Regiment Armory, Annual Show, 

p»h 1S i» Cleveland Automobile Dealers' Company. 

Feb - "I 8 — ^° v6r r^ 01 - A , udltorlum ' Mrat Annual Automobile 
Show, Denver Motor Club 

Feb ' 18 ' 26 _ ^ t0 : J*™™ Arena. Third Annual Nai 

Sl^n n° b t " e ; M ° t0r B ° at ui Sportsmen'* 
Exhibition. Ontario Motor {League. R. M. Jaffray 
Manager. v 
Mar - -Buffalo, Convention Hall. Seventh Annual Auto- 

mobile Show. Buffalo Automobile TradS Assocla- 
tlon. 

Mar - 6 - 13 - -Bosj&n.v Mechanic. Building, Seventh Annual 
AutomoBH* Show, Boston Automoblie Dealers' 
Association. Chester I. Campbell, Manager, 5 
Park Squire. > - 

Mar. 27-Apr. 3.. -Pittsburg, Dufluesne Garden. Automobile Show, 
Plttsburg^A.utomobile Dealers' Association. 
Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 

J"" 1 - 1 " 2 —Philadelphia, Two-day New Tear's Run of the 

Quaker City Motor Club. 
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New Four-P»ssenger 4B-Hor»epower Rambler for 1909. 



THE LATEST RAMBLER MODEL. 

A new Rambler model just announced by Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Company, which will be first shown and demonstrated at the 
New York branch, 38-40 West Sixty-second street, during the 
period of the New York automobile shows, is a 45-horsepower 
car with four-passenger or close coupled body and Rambler spare 
wheel as a part of the equipment 

Its lines are quite exclusive, as is also the color combination — 
dark Brewster green, black effect, striped in orange, with orange 
wheels. The spare wheel, locked on the side, adds individuality. 
The upholstery is highly finished smooth leather which contrasts 
strongly with the bright orange of the wheels. In short, this 
Rambler is just a little different from any other car and to use 
a slang term, it is quite entitled to be described as "sporty." 
That the combination of a very light four-passenger body of this 
type with the 45-horsepower Rambler chassis is both unusually 
speedy and powerful scarcely calls for mention, as that fact is 
quite evident upon a glance at the above picture. 



A HOUSEBOAT ON WHEELS. 

One of the newest things in convertible bodies is that built by a 
Florida man, N. H. La Grand, of Jacksonville. This is in sub- 
stance a houseboat on a Franklin chassis. The houseboat part 
of the outfit La Grand built himself, taking half of each day from 
his business to work on it. Working at it thus he took fifteen 
months to build it and spent $3,700. 

This strange vehicle is used by the owner, both as a place of 
business and a residence, the interior, of mahogany, being so ar- 
ranged that it may in less than a minute be converted to a work- 
ing, a dining, a steeping or a touring car. Despite this the car 
weighs but 2,300 pounds and is very fast. 

The Sharp Edge, as La Grand calls it, thus indicating his 
business, a dealer in razors, has plate glass windows, silk curtains, 
electric lights and other modern conveniences that one would not 
expect to find in a home-made product of this sort The cut 
shows this unusual body. 




"The Sharp Edge"— A Florida Man'i Practical Idea. 



NEW ONE-TON TRUCK MAKES APPEARANCE. 

Buffalo, Dec. 14. — To meet the requirements for a truck 
lighter than their three-ton machine, the Autocar Equipment Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, builders of commercial vehicles exclusively, 
have brought out the one-ton truck, of which the cut shows one 
of the six delivered to a transportation company. This follows 
standard light truck lines in having the motor forward under a 
bonnet, selective type of transmission, chain drive, etc The 
motor is a four-cylinder 25-horsepower U nit, with individually 
cast cylinders, and is an excellent piece of work. Transmission 
of power then is to a sliding gear transmission, giving three 
speeds and reverse. The final drive is by double roller chain 
(Baldwin) from sprockets on the jackshaft to the rear wheels. 
The latter are fitted with large internal expanding emergency 
brakes, operating on the toggle principle and lined with hard 
fiber. The service brakes are of the band type and work on a 
pair of brake drums located on the jackshaft. 

The wheels are of the artillery type of seasoned second growth 
hickory, with 14 1 3-4 spokes, and are equipped with 36 by 3 i -2- 
inch solid rubber tires all around. These wheels run on plain 
bearings on the axles, which are both of the square section forged 
steel, 1 3-4 by 1 3-4 inches. The springs are of the best quality 




New One-Ton Truck of the Auto Car Equipment Company. 



of spring steel, 2 1-2 inches wide, with 1-4-inch leaves, the number 
varying for front and rear, according to the load to be carried. 

This firm is one of the few committed to the armored wood 
frame. They use on this car ash sills 1 3-4 inches thick by 5 
inches high, reinforced by a 3-16-inch plate of sheet steel on the 
outside. This frame is narrowed at the front to take the engine 
without a sub-frame and also to increase the steering lock. The 
steering is accomplished by means of an irreversible steering 
gear of the worm and sector type, with wood steering wheel on 
an aluminum spider. This carries also the spark and throttle 
control levers. 

A gear pump circulates the water through the cooling system, 
the principal feature of which is a square tube honeycomb type of 
radiator. Ignition is by jump spark, two sources of current being 
provided, storage battery and dry cells. A roller type of timer 
is used. 

The body, painting and trimming vary with each job, the car 
shown having a comparatively small body, about 4 feet by 8 feet, 
back of the driver, and being painted very plainly in black, with a 
dark green stripe and light running gear. The tailboard as shown 
is hinged and may be used to carry stuff, or it may be made re- 
movable for hauling lengthy merchandise. The car is fitted with 
storm curtains of a heavy black duck. 

This firm also has under construction a lighter car of a capacity 
of 1,000 pounds, which will follow along the same general lines »» 
the one just described. The details of this car are not ye' 
available, though it is stated that a light gasoline motor will 
form the power plant 
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Harriman's Faith in Motor Cars a* 

cago, which has just received its thirli 
merhs mng advocates da ily. Purely on its 



Xn?ure fig o U , r t eS f ° r 
that form l( ou V Very advantageously to 
mat torm of motive power. Mr Bunnell 

rtes'i steam "A W 

OfeW? * k 4 kero /ene burner (F. W. 
Cfteldt 4 Sons, manufacturers) ran a tnn 

fotwsf 1 Sun "" er 3t 3 ^ K 

Relilrf 0 Ba " ons kerose "« a* »c.... $22.60 
Tires, oli; " Waite," " etc \ ." ] ] [ ] [ [ [ ] ] ]]" \ ^ 



T-.. , 1107.60 
1ms figures out an average cost per mile 
of 2.4 cents. As nearly all of this driving 
S ™e a eo 0 a V nd Ne \ Eng 'an d hills, 's^neTr*- 

of the »f m ,° Ug w' WIth - two P^sengers ail 
01 tne time and sometimes three, this is 
an excellent record. The mileage it will 

L °^- d u W ? rks out t0 18 miles per gal- 
lon, which is another record that will 
stand a whole lot of beating 

„= Ma ? y ? acka rd Tours Abroad.— The 

past has been a lean year for the hotel 

S/ n oV^™ ? rance ™S£ their 
the % u the tounst s. For this reason 
Pa r w7 Chmen feel kind 'y '° w ards the 
have » ° a J' I s "J? 1 " 6 owners of these cars 
thfc thC 9°ntinent than any ofter 

htadrnJ?., *V been "entered at the Paris 
SSaS^S* C ° nse « uent 'y. «"= well known 
Sw^. the man who owns one," 

the? ' becom , e e 1 u a'ly familiar over 

h LJ ? tours have ran 8 ed f >"om 2,000 
™*5 m,I ? s over a " the P<>P"lar and 
some unusual routes. But even as a re- 

a ffiL?L the M lo ? g tours - the re Pair shop 
SS5 d A W l th .u the / aris office has corn- 
to dn d f tha ' 'hey did not get any work 
Frnm\! 0r was no need of repairs. 

Rn?,? "T'tte Frenchman in charge,, L. 
that Te draw ? the interesting conclusion 
that they must be well built. 

Mfl^r}***? $ L l fe — The Auto Parts 
™tg. .Co., of Muncie, Ind., formerlv the 

a numhe Aut ? PartS Company, hfs bought 
Parts wnU° f ^ new patents for automobile 
f?* have never been included in 

h» t»» faCture !: s , Iist before - The plant 
her Z ? . overhau .led thoroughly, a num- 
of wnrtf "^hines installed, and a lot 
foW %? e " added t0 th e already large 
Munrie-; • .°"« ln al company was one of 
time the k'"^ 1 lndus '"es, and at one 
time the big plant on South Elliott street, 



undoubtedly revive this once floUhhlg 

T A p B r d TT RO u bber ? » Ae Metropolis^. 

New York r>"'- Jr - ° f l6s7 Broadway, 
New York City, is mourning the loss of 

whi 4°" h ° rSep ? Wer Americfn Roadster 
which was stolen from the curb at Sixth 
avenue and Thirty-eighth stree last Fr 
bodv and C3r had . th e regular underhung 

K°ee y n nd rhe aS n Pa l nted a dark Brewste? 
g , . ne "umber on the encine ;« 

nao. 30-inch wheels with 4-inch rear 
tires and j^-inch tires on the front. At 
the rear of the car the tire holder was 
fastened on the trunk rack. Mr. "orb" 
would aopreciate the receipt of anv in 
formation regarding the whereabouts oi 

A A rt%L Progress in Far West.— 

A story from Fresno, Cal., vouched fnr 
a ? true - tells that in one of the Teal Tagen- 
cies a bunch of salesmen were sitttag 
around smoking when a sheep inspeciof 
7ul J? 0 ™ whlskers than most anything 
fitfe^ f W u Up "J a one -lunger Cadillac and 
riiS d a t °. have J amps and generator put on 
account of the pressure of work it couldn't 

'.' W .e u . what am I going to do," he in- 
quired, Ive got to tend to my business" 
borne one suggested hiring a horse and 

buggy. Oh said the disgruntled sheep 

T??J? eC f t0r \v can't depend on a horse." 
Just for that they fixed him up. 

Had to Build an Addition.— The New 

Process Raw Hide Company, Syracuse N 
x., after operating its plant nights for sev- 
eral months and having the largest payroll 
in its history, has been obliged to build a 
large addition to its present factory. This 
will be a modern steel construction with ce- 
ment floors, two stories and basement, 60 
by 80, adding 14,000 square feet of floor 
space to the east end of the present fac- 
tory. They have contracted for some $12,- 
000 worth of new machinery, principally 
automatic machines, gear planes, and grind- 
ers. A hardening furnace for transmis- 
sion and driving gears will be one of the 
features. It is expected that the new 
building will be ready for occupancy by 
February 1 or thereabouts. 



000, thus enabling it to more than double 
the previous factory output. By thus in 
creasing production, the concern* is able to 

pric? of ^r^T CUt of *£> ^ the 
51 1- • ■ r 50-horsepower car and to 

The ^ Wlth .° Ut ? ny Sacrifi ce in the quality^ 
The guarantee for one year will be con 
tinued, despite this great reduction 

-Thfw H eat i? g i PuUman Company. 

with -Th^w u a * Com Pany. now on tour 
with The Wolf," are trymg a new stunt 

Afte?"!' •° m - city Kr t0 & automobUes 
™»1 ?u aylng i" New Have ". Conn., re- 
cently, they .made the trip to Poughkeepsie, 

Studehaker T^ h ? UrS , ln a 40-horsepower 
Studebaker. The trunks, scenery, and less- 
er lights traveled by railroad, while the 
an adl K g f'T" made tlleir ow " schedu es 
^" rt b?a V th S poor PuUma n Company om 
of their hard-earned cash 

Grout Behaved Perfectly. — W T 

Gould, sales manager of the Grout Auto- 
mobile Company, Orange, Mass., has just 
JheToSo 17, 3 /^onstrating 'trip 8 with 
on lh? d of sh aft-drive car, calling 

Pfc!i»5fi S everal agents from B °ston to 
Philadelphia, covermg in all, including 
demonstrations, 2,200 miles. The car be? 
,,^ e 30 per ^ ct, y that every agent called 
upon placed his contract for 1909, requir- 
ing the hiring of more help at ft? factory. 

Price of the Corbin Baby Tonneau.— 
L" ,^'7 'he Prices of the new Corbin 
models for 1909 m connection with the 
description given of this car in The Au- 
tomobile December 10, it was made to 
appear that all three listed at the same 
figure, i.e., $2,500. While this is true of 
the touring car and the roadster type, the 
price of the baby tonneau model should 
nave been given as $2,650. 

pi^'a 8 ! 0 "^ Automobile Engineers 

Me v u A e re r ce !" ^""al election in 
New York City of the Society of Profes- 
sional Automobile Engineers, these officers 
were elected: President, Ed. Traphagen- 
first vice-president, Robert J. Dobson: sec- 
ond vice-president, John McClarity; secre- 
tary, George Strobridge ; treasurer, Eugene 
Nassoy; chairman examinating board Otto 
Zmamerellis. 

Fire Chiefs Will Use White Steamers. 
—Two White Steamers will be used by 
Chief Horton and his deputy of the Balti- 



_ — « ...a w-tmir ui me r>ain- 

more fire department in responding to fires 
according to specifications just given out. 
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The department will also be provided with 
two ambulances, one to hurry injured fire- 
men to the hospitals and the other to re- 
move injured horses to a veterinarian. 

Airships. — The American representa- 
tive of the Clement-Bayard, Sidney B. 
Bowman, has just returned from Europe 
and has announced that the Automobile 
Company has gone into the commercial 
manufacture of airships. The S. B. Bow- 
man Company will act as the foreign agent 
for these airships, and, in fact, is now 
promising delivery in three months. 

Baltimore to Have Locomobile Police 
Patrol. — A 6o-horsepower Locomobile 
police patrol has been ordered for the Balti- 
more Police Department from Callahan, 
Atkinson & Company, agents for the Loco- 
mobile. The car will cost $5,500 and have 
a seating canacity for 12. It will be used 
in the Central district, and a garage will be 
built for its storage. 

Maxwell Dealers to Meet at New 
York. — The annual convention of Max- 
well dealers, a regular institution in con- 
nection with the A. M. C. M. A. show, will 
be held Tuesdav, January 5, at the Hotel 
Manhattan. The most important item in the 
discussions will be the new and unusual 
sales organization, inaugurated by Benjamin 
Briscoe. 

A Question of Accuracy. — The ac- 
curacy of the automobile to-day and the 
interchangeability of its parts are directly 
due to the use of fine tools. As a sample, 
it might be noted that the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company have just placed an order 
with Brown & Sharpe for $6,000 worth of 
snap gauges, a total of 1,500 of them being 
required. 

Not a Moment's Trouble.— F. M. Sin- 
claire, of Schenley, Pa., after driving a 
Winton "six" 8,000 miles, says : "I have not 
touched anything under the bonnet, and 
have had no trouble with engine or igni- 
tion. The engine has not missed once, 
and the original spark plugs are still un- 
touched." 

Another Girl in the Auto Business. — 

The Ajax-Grieb Rubber Company, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., are sending out to the trade a 
handsome large lithographic hanger. This 
represents another of the Ajax girls and is 
the prettiest one of the bunch. 



IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Locomobile's New Boston Home. — 

The Locombile Company of America, which 
was obliged to vacate its branch house and 
garage at 400 Newbury street because of 
a court order, has established new Boston 
headquarters at 589 Boylston street in 
Copley square, and there K. M. Blake, the 
Boston manager, will be found for the 
present. The new salesroom is in an ex- 
cellent location. The reason for giving up 
the new garage and salesrooms on Newbury 
street was because adjoining land owners 
secured judgment against the owner of the 
garage on their claim that in building such 
a structure the owner violated restrictions 
upon the land. 

Franklin, Philadelphia. — Since the 
Automobile Sales Corporation succeeded 
the Quaker City Automobile Company some 
months ago, former agents of the Frank- 
lin, that car has been unrepresented in the 
Quaker City. A deal was put through last 
week whereby James Sweeten, Jr., and H. 
G. Clark, under the firm name of the 
Franklin Motor Car Company, will handle 
the Franklin in the Philadelphia district, 
with temporary quarters at Thirty-seventh 
and Spruce streets, opposite the University 
of Pennsylvania. Ground will be broken 
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for a permanent steel-and-concrete build- 
ing at Thirty-fourth and Chestnut .streets 
within a few weeks. 

Some New Franklin Agencies. — The 
Franklin Mfg. Company will be represented 
in the following cities in 1909, in addition 
to others previously mentioned: Blooms- 
burg, Pa., C. W. Funston; Lancaster, Pa., 
Lancaster Auto Company; Geneva, N. Y., 
Geneva Automobile Company; New Haven, 
Conn., Holcomb Company; Bridgeport, 
Conn., Blue Ribbon Garage, 283 Fairfield 
avenue; Canton, 0., Diebold Motor Car 
Company ; Washington, D. G, Cook & Stod- 
dard Company; Waterloo, la., Moore Auto 
Company; Jamestown, N. D., Lenz-Land 
& Loan Company; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Consolidated Wagon & Machine Company. 

Great Western, Peru, Ind.— The Model 
Automobile Company, of Peru, Ind., manu- 
facturers of the Great Western car, has 
secured a number of new agencies for 
1909, among whom one is made prominent 
by her sex; viz., Mary E. Carlton, who 
will handle this car in Rochester, N. Y. 
The others are all "mere" men as follows: 
Alden, N. Y., Bennct Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Newfane, N. Y., W. H. Collins; 
Freeport, 111., William Ott; Waterloo, la., 
A. Burhyte; Kansas City, Mo., B. L Co- 
law; Goltry, Okla., J. H. Santee; Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, T. H. Graswick. 

Benz, America. — The Benz car, that 
famous product of the Benz Company, at 
Mannheim, Germany, which has produced 
such a stir lately, will be actively pushed 
in America from now on. The exclusive 
agency and sole sales right has been given 
to Jesse Froehlich, known in the trade as 
managing director and treasurer of the 
Times Square Automobile Company, of 
New York and Chicaeo. Mr. Froehlich 
now has the Benz racer driven at Savan- 
nah by Hemery on exhibition at the sales- 
room, 1599 Broadway, New York City. 

Mitchell, Jacksonville, Fla. — This town 
is very much elated over the rumor that 
the Mitchell Motor Car Company, of 
Racine, Wis., will soon establish a distrib- 
uting house here to supply all of the South- 
eastern territory, as well as the West In- 
dies. This rumor was started by the trip 
of J. Mitchell Lewis, president, and J. W. 
Gilson, sales manager, to Jacksonville upon 
the completion of the week of racing at 
Savannah. 

Post & Lester, Boston. — Beginning 
January 1 Post & Lester will conduct a 
wholesale as well as a retail branch in 
Boston. The old quarters in Boylston 
street will be given up and new addresses 
will be: Wholesale, 288-290 Devonshire 
street; retail, Park Square. Mr. Thomp- 
son will continue as manager with charge 
of both places, while Russell Green will 
be chief of st^ff of the retail department. 

Hardy Moves to Larger Quarters. — 
The R. E. Hardy Company, manufacturers 
of the Sta-Rite plugs and other acces- 
sories, have been obliged to increase their 
factory space. This has now been tripled 
and their office and factory address changed 
to 201 Thirty-seventh street, Brooklyn, 
the New York office at 25 West Forty- 
second street being continued. 

Jewel.— The Forest City Motor Car 
Company, of Massillon, O., manufacturers 
of the Jewel, has added these agencies to 
their list: Rhodes Implement Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., and W; M. Kidwell, 
Savannah, Ga. The former will have the 
territory of Western Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, while the latter will look after 
Savannah and vicinity. 

New Agencies for Goodrich Tires.— 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, of Akron, 
O., has established agencies at Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, and Pittsburg. The 
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Atlanta office is located at 64 South Pryor 
street, and will be managed by E. V. Wil- 
kinson. The Pittsburg branch is at 5900 
Penn avenue, and will be in charge of 
H. L Banker. 

Mitchell, Philadelphia. — In pursuance 
of its plans to offer every facility to Mitch- 
ell' owners, not alone in Philadelphia, but 
in the nearby towns as well, the Penn Mo- 
tor Car Company, agents in the Quaker 
City, has just opened a branch in Media, 
Delaware county, and placed it under the 
charge of J. H. Fleming. 

Motor Truck Company Expands.— 
William H. Murphy, of Ithaca, has acquired 
a quarter interest in the Chase Motor 
Wagon Company, of Syracuse, N. Y, which 
has recently been reorganized with an in- 
creased capital stock. Mr. Murphy, who 
has been appointed secretary and a director 
of the company, will have charge of the 
sales department 

Pennsylvania and Gyroscope, Boston. 
— Among the new companies in Boston, is 
the Auto Motor Company, who have just 
opened a salesroom at 12 Park Square. The 
company will handle the Pennsylvania, and 
George H. Lowe, of the company, will 
personally handle the Gyroscope. 

Reo, Southern States.— After Decem- 
ber 1, the Reo will be represented in Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Southern Indiana by the Renners Automo- 
bile Company, of Louisville, Ky. This 
company will also have the Louisville 
agency for the Haynes. 

Oldsmobile, Kentucky.— The Oldsmo- 
bile Company, of Louisville, Ky., is. now 
a branch of the factory and has established 
agencies at Nashville, Chattanooga, Mem- 
phis, and Knoxville, Tenn., and also at 
Birmingham and Mobile, Ala. 

Oldsmobile, Du Bois and Johnson, Pa. 
—The Du Bois Repair Company will rep- 
resent the Olds Motor Works in Du Bois, 
Pa., and the Johnstown Automobile Com- 
pany will handle the same product in 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Sultan Company Moves.— The . Sultan 
Motor Company is now located in new 
and larger quarters at 249-251 West bixry- 
fourth street, New York City. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

George Ostendorf, well known in the 
automobile trade and for the pa* : two 
years a traveling salesman for the rl. n- 
Franklin Mfg. Company, of Syracuse, nas 
left that company to become secretary ana 
general manager in charge of sales 01 uk 
Brunn Automobile Company, of Burtaio. 
This company as the Brunn Carriage « 
Manufacturing Company has a long-estaD 
lished carriage trade. They have recent? 
branched out into motor cars ana w « 
handle the Franklin in 1909- Whi e w™ 
the Franklin Company, Mr Ostendort 
traveled in New York and Pennsylvania- 

F. C. Gilbert, sales manager of the 
Pope Motor Car Company at Toledo, , u-, 
who used his efforts toward the "-estao- 
lishment of the business during the penu 
of receivership, has decided to resign from 
the company, severing his connection tner 
with early in January next. Mr. GuDe« 
has not decided upon his future plans, an 
at present is located at 2268 Parkwoou 
avenue, Toledo. . 

Bertram Bailey has accepted a pos 
tion as engineer with the Four Tracuo» 
Automobile Company, of Mankato, Mum, 
manufacturers of four-wheel drive touring 
and commercial cars. Mr. sa ^c ja a- 
formerly with the Bailey AutomobiW u»j 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., turning "» 
two-cycle cars. 
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oTthe s a ame eCretary ™ & ^ ™« a £ 

Albert A. Lamb has accepted the no*; 
tion of general manager of the J S &Sff „ 
Company, of New York Cb MrlS 

10 taice up this new work. 

o.^' B * I J atch '. the Buffalo agent for the 
Chalmers-Detroit, has added another LnH 
man to his list in the person of Harrfc 
Bacon, formerly with the Buick agency. 

OBITUARY. 
Mrs. W. McK. White, wife of the well 
known automobile editor of the Phila- 
delphia T,mes, died in Philade phia recen ?J 

Mrs. White apparently was out of daneer 

taalfy^M? V£ ap l e ' W u hich te ~d 
totally Mr. Wh.te has the sympathy of 
many friends in the industry. 

R. Lindsay Coleman.— One of the 
pioneers » the automobile world, and for! 
merly a leading figure in the bicycle in- 
dustry died recently at his home in y Some?- 
: Unt " lts comparatively recent 
failure, he was at the head of the Nationa 
Battery Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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building 38 ,USt comm «"ced work on a few 

BUSINESS DIFFICULTIES 

nJWSR feu S rghlth S e 
Automart, supplies and a garage 

etcf, U^^-^S-SSS accosts' 
we'rrsto'lenl 8 " 6 ' 1, tte fi ™"° 

Charlotte, Mich.— The Dolson auto- 
mobile plant and real estate wil° be sofd 
at auction by Receiver Hathaway T t , 
probable .that the Charlotte bank! the heav 
•est creators, will bid in the property Ua- 
b.lities amount to approximately 

Hartford, Conn. — A petition in bant 
& P To y n h Mf be ^ filed a * a! " st th « Auto Body 
hili«« Cora P an y' of Hartford. Lia- 

bilities $4,641, assets $9,513. 
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L. Keats Auto Company; P eor ia 111 r 
AutaT" & Co -: P r °vWence!R. a i.,D4 v f s 
Auto Company; Pittsburg, Pa., Kttsbure 
f a ; to >ff; Poughkeepsie ' N? Y j 

Fri.i? S Schoten; Portsmouth, O., W f 
Jtriel Punxsutawnev Pa P r\ £ 

Ma, Park Auto Complnyfsan Francisco' 
Cal, Pioneer Auto Company; Scranton 
Pa, Scranton Auto Company Syracuse' 

Saginaw, Mich.. Norris A* r ' 
Topeka, 'Kan., N. S Wea^ Terre 

0 \lX"l Haut ! Auto Co r m P Tny ? Toledo' 
V" rn- rk B / 0S - A- uto Company; Utica N 
Ind T N M n tOT C % Company? Vincent 

1 orl/'w ? yer; Worcester, Mass., L W 
Locke; Washington, D. C, Motor Cur Co ■ 
Wilhamsport, Pa., E. Keeler Companv' 
ComX 0 .^' °- Standard Au.oTa a rage 

In South and Central America and the 

P^b ? p Pr S n t b V h r e aBe *; ts: - Ar * entine 
w a m m -j Yo ^f Co ' Ltd - : Sa n J"-- * • E 

RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 



TAXICABS AND TRANSIT. 
St Louis.— The Mississippi Valley 
Automobile Corporation, of St. Louis Mo 
wlul"! It- 1 H- . Phillips, vice-president',' 
Hn. „h rt - tm ! com ! n « week an up-to-date 
Jh, ta J. ,cabs - The Present plans include 
the immediate use of five cars, the remain- 
aer of a lot of 25 being put into service 

witn J hC Ca " be equippel 
t the ?.°PP taxameter and the fares 
charged will be the same as in New York 

fart, i£ aga comDan y have tak «« a 

large shop on Olive street in the heart of 
the automobile district. 

st ^l V "-~ A taxicab ^mpany is to be 
started m Denver, CoIo! m ' m 

theT r nffi' The " ew . company has elected 
these officers: President, F. A. Austin; 
vice -president, E. W. Reynolds; secretary 
nolds ' general manager, B. J. Rey- 

pl'? dgeton > N- J— The citizens of 
isridgeton are interested in the formation 
and sXm° r between that town 

GARAGE NEWS OF ALL KINDS. 

Pittsburg, Pa.-A. H. McKellit and 
k- is. Dinger have bought the garage and 
oanv e al °/ ' h V CentraI Automfbile g Com- 
FWH n i 900 . Centre avenue, East End. 
MlT. 1 Rathbun , a well-known automo- 
bile salesman for the Columbia Company, 

Sri™ tf °J d ' wlI i be in char « e - The re- 
tiring partners C. L. Seeley and C. D. 
Messenger, will go into other business. 

Iock ag ^ Har H°^ N V Y — William Black- 
E,, S a * Harbor, Long Island, has pur- 
S«r l ,hre -, Iot ? on lower Mai " Street, 
wnrir I" 6 ra,lroa ^ terminal and will start 
shop on a new brick garage and machine 

an ^ in " ati ' °-rA mon ? * he la 'est to 
1™ " c . e . a building 7s the Cincinnati 
automobile Company, agents for the Peer- 
less, Pope, Hartford, f.nd Oldsmobile cars. 



THOMAS AGENCIES FOR I9 o 9 . 

Among the concerns which have an- 
nounced the dealers who win I push their 
product for next year is the £ £ Thomas 
Motor Company, of Buffalo, who swTn| 

agents ne The, h "° ' eSS 4 ,l han ™ ™th™"3 
agents. These are: Albany, N. Y., Auto 
Storage & Trading Company; Akron O 

TeT F.tefl° N G ir a 8«Comp y a^ y T Austin; 
lex., Ewell Nalle; Atlanta, Ga., F C 

Danv ha R ! f,; i B0St0n '^ hitten - GiIm0 re Com-" 
pany Baltimore, Motor Car Company 

t fj"« han V° n - N. Y., L. R. CIinton? P Bra y t : 
w™ M o' y Bros - ; Beatri ce Neb, 
W ,m r effen; Bo ^l e ' U - Bandall Dodd 
C ompany; Chicago, W. W. Shaw 
Cleveland Auto Shop Company; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., F. G. Joyce Auto Com- 
pany; Denver, Colo., Mathewson Auto 
Company; Davenport, la., Iowa Auto & 
Tire Company; Des Moines, la., Moyer 

A.^tn C ° m P anv ; D u ' uth . Minn., Mutual 
Auto Company; Dubuque, la., Wallis & 
Culbertson; Detroit, Grant Bros. Auto 
Company; Erie Pa., Murphy Bros.; En- 
nis, Tex., Earl Fain; Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Glens Falls Auto Company; Harrisburg 
Pa., Ideal Motor Car Company; Hartford, 
Conn, Palace Auto Station Company 
Huntington W. Va., L. A. Walcott ; In- 
dianapolis Indiana Auto Company; James- 
town, N. Y., Jamestown Garage Company; 
Kansas City Mo., Central Auto & Livery 
Company ; Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Kid- 
der; Louisville Ky, John M. Strauss; Los 
Angeles Cal., R A. Brassey; Minneapolis, 
Minn, Barclay Auto Company; Memphis, 
lenn., Memphis Auto Company 
IT To continue with the agents in the 
United States there are : Milwaukee, Wis, 
1 L; T H T ,b bard Motor Car Company; New- 
ark, N. J, Harry S. Houpt Company; New 
Haven Conn, W. A. Maynard; New Or- 
leans, Crescent City Auto Company; New 
London, Conn, New London Auto Station 
Company; New Castle, Pa, C. E. Smith 
Hardware Company; New York City, 
£ a . rry « ?? upt Company; Oklahoma City, 
Okla, Buick Oklahoma Auto Company 
Omaha, Neb, H. E. Frederickson ; Oil 
C,tv) '~ Pa -'. W - P - Lucas : Portland, Me, 
J. A. Dowlmg; Philadelphia, Pa, Bergdoll 
Motor Car Company; Portland, Ore, H. 



naSl"^'? 1 " 8 ^ 0 ' Motor Vehicle Com- 

LTkuto^v?' cap i tal $IS ' 000 to bu y *™ 

sell automobiles. Incorporators are V 
Hemnch, L L. Milks. H. M. Paine, of 
IndH U , ,S: - J -.J-H. a "dley, of Newcastle 
Ind Benjamin Briscoe and J. W Wel- 
lington of Tarrytown, N. Y. This com- 
t P i a ,n y of haS K P ! a , n - S c °rnpleted for the er™- 
Uon of a building 100 by 150, to cost $15,- 
but f f °r {he present will have its 
Co a fcdYn S g m tHe America " 

V%£ T r? M ° t0r ^P 1 ? Company, New 
York City, capital $20,000, to manufac- 
ture motors, engines, machines, automo- 
biles, cars, wagons and boats. Incorpo- 

E fForhan^ M J" S ' H - M " Brown and 
n. J. forhan, 154 Nassau street. 

Hurlburt Company, Portland, Me ca D - 
ital $400,000, to deal in automobiles and 
X ,ages ° P f a ». Wnds Incorporators ™d 
officers: President, C E. Eaton; treas- 

aT r of T Po^,a C nd teaU; J " E ' Manter ' 

Rl G i a > wsk y Power Wagon Company, 

far??-.' C T ta , ,2ed at $25 - 000 > to manu- 
facture and sell automobiles, power wag- 

rVvLlf ° t0r }°T at t I D " McDonald, 
ested y and John Moore are inter- 

A / J: D eer Company, Hornell, N. Y 
capitalized at $120,000. Buffalo and Hor- 
men -7 are lnte ;ested in this company, 
wh,ch will manufacture motors, electric 
novelties, machinery and dynamos. 

Bradley Tire Protector Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas, capital $20,000, to manu- 
facture steel tire protectors. C. E Brad- 
ley, Houston street, is secretary. 

Yrfrl" n? ading W ^f 0n Company, New 
York City, capital $25,000, to manufac- 
ture motors engines, machines, cars, 
wagons and boats. 

Butler Electric Clutch Company, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y, capital $50,000, to manufac- 
turer ° invented by W. W. 

_ Lexington Motor Car Company, Lex- 
ington, Ky, to conduct a livery and gar- 
age, and also assemble a car to sell at 
$2,500. 

Boutjes-Hayes Automobile Company, 
feona, III, capital $2,500, to manufac- 
ture automobiles, parts and accessories 
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Something About Hess's Steel Cast- 
ings. — Since 1867, when the first steel 
castings were used for crossing-frogs by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, from 
the plant of William Butcher down to the 
present time, steel castings have served for 
many useful purposes, but they would have 




HESS STEERING GEAR HOUSING. 

had a far wider range of application were 
it not for the difficulty involved in obtain- 
ing sound castings in intricate shapes, or 
in the cases involving complicated cores. 
In late years, because of a better under- 
standing of the situation, the percentage of 
"wasters" has been much reduced, primari- 




END PIECE OF TRANSMISSION CASE. 

ly, in view of perfected details in design 
that indicated more nearly uniform cooling 
conditions. In the process of evolving steel 
castings, while uniform cooling is particu- 
larly desirable, the fact remains that the 
"shrink" is not only more than that attend- 
ing cast iron, but it is far less regular as 




acquired by him, during a sojourn in Ger- 
many. In the language of Mr. Hess, the 
substance of the project is clearly set forth 
as follows: 

"Steel castings ranging from dead soft 
to self hardening steel, weldable, any speci- 
fication realizable in wrought or forged 
material, any section ; thick, thin, abrupt 
change from' thick to thin, clean surfaces, 
no pits, absolutely solid 3-32 below skin, 
simple or most complicated coring, any 
shape that can be forged, or cast m any 
material." 

Mr. Hess states that pending the estab- 
lishment of a foundry in America for the 
purpose of furnishing castings in accordance 
with the above claims, deliveries will be 
made directly from Germany with a view 
to filling orders. At any rate, the require- 
ments of American manufacturers will be 
carefully looked after. 



Prest-O-Carbon Remover. — The 

pedestrian hates a smoky exhaust If he 
was "onto" his job, the chauffeur or man 
running the car would dislike it just as 
much, for it means work for him later. 
That is, a smoky exhaust is caused by a 
surplus of oil or of fuel, usually the for- 
mer, and this, if continued for a long 
time, will result in car- 
bon deposits. These may 
be in the cylinder itself, 
on the piston head, or 
on the valves. Wher- 
ever they occur it means 
dismantling the motor 
and scraping them. At 
least it has meant this 
in the past, but now we 
have a new solvent for 
the carbon, known as a 
carbon remover, which 
may be inserted in the 
cvlinder by means of an 
oil gun or poured in 
through any suitable 
opening. Among the car- 
bon solvents that have been proved 
good is the Prest-O-Carbon Remover, 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
This is put up in liquid form in sealed 
cans holding respectively a quart, half 
gallon, or gallon, and should stand for 30 
minutes. This works by softening the 
deposits, then when the engine is started 
the loose particles of carbon are blown 
out through the exhaust valve opening. As 
this saves the work of tearing the whole 
engine down, cleaning, and assembling it 
again, with the consequent loss of the use 
of the machine for a couple of days, these 
solvents will doubtless become very popular 
with automobilists. 




PREST-O-CARBON 
REMOVER. 



Grand Pnx Horn.—The Motor Car 
Equipment Company, of 1727 Broadway, 
New York, states that its new "Grand 



Prix" wheel-shaped horn is now in great 
demand. As may be seen from the cut, 
this horn has a very odd shape, and has 
also good noise-making qualities. It 




•grand prix wheel-shaped horn. 



makes a fine racing horn because it can 
be blown in the face of the strongest 
wind, and is also admirably adapted to 
low racing tourabouts. This horn will un- 
doubtedly appeal to automobilists desiring 
a novelty as well as a serviceable article 
for practical use. 



Acheson Graphite Greases. — The In- 
ternational Acheson Graphite Company, of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., is making what it 
believes to be a very superior line of 
Graphited Greases. The company blends 
very soft, pure, amorphous, unctuous Ache- 
son-Graphite with a high grade grease, the 
product being one which it claims is very 
far superior to graphited greases made of 
natural graphites, as these latter contain 
friction-creating impurities, while the graph- 
ite is guaranteed at least 99 per cent, pure, 
thus being the purest and best graphite in 
the world for lubricating purposes. The 
claim is made that these new Graphited 
Greases will do far more work than any 
other grease because the Acheson-Graph- 
ite used is a true lubricant in itself, the 
grease simply acting as a carrier. Ache- 
son-Graphite, Grade "1340," is claimed by 
the makers as the world's purest and best 
graphite for lubricating purposes. 



B. & S. One-Piece Screwdrivers.— All 

steel one piece screwdrivers in eleven 
sizes, specially designed for automobilists 
use, are the latest productions of the Bul- 
ings & Spencer Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. For more than a quarter century 
the "B. & S." trade mark has been a 
synonym for high class products, and the 
new line of drivers will meet a ready 
welcome with discriminating buyers. They 
are made in one piece, and drop forged 01 
steel, the handles being of a new ana 
special design which insures lightness, a 
positive, easy grip, which cannot get out 
of order, become loosened, or lost As wi" 
be seen by the illustrations, the handle 
portion has the section of a cross but on 
the heavier models the sides are left soira, 
giving a square section on which a wrencn 
may be used. The smallest size is 5 
inches in length and the longest 18 incnes 
for general use. In the machinists sizes 
with squared handle sections, the lengths 
are 91-2 and 10 1-2 inches. 



EXHAUST MANIFOLD WITH INTAKE 
PREHEATER. 



well, and so it seems the steel casting prob- 
lem has remained formidable, notwithstand- 
ing the improvements wrought. 

Henry Hess, of Twenty-first street and 
Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia, has sub- 
mitted illustrations of intricate specimens 
of steel castings which he claims can be 
readily made by a new process, recently 
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ITAL^AUTOMOBIUST? 



By FRANCIS MILTOUN 




| TALY for the automobilist is not France, not by a 
' good deal. Its roads are not French roads, and its 
hotels are not French hotels— morc's the pity! And you pay 
two prices for everything that matters to the automobilist. Gaso- 
line comes in the American five-gallon can of commerce that 
you find in China, Dahomey— and Italy, and here you pay for 
five gallons a price often double what you pay for a more volatile 
spirit in France. Oil— any old kind— costs a franc and a half a 
Kilo, which is dear or not, according as to where you have done 
most of your automobiling in the past, but as it does not give as 
good results, nor go so far as thai you get in France, so oil, too, 
works out as high-priced as gasoline. 

You buy all these things at a drug store or a grocer's. That 
is, you can buy them there if you wish, and at a better price 
than at the average misnamed "garage," which in Italy is often 
an establishment where they sell sewing machines, agricultural 
machinery, baby carriages, and bicycles. In the small town you 
arc bound to go to the drug store for your supplies, but as 
you can get your quinine at the same time— which you will have 
need of in fairly large doses— it does not so much matter. 
All these variations on the automobilist's ordinary procedure 

are not so serious as to 
take away entirely from 
the enjoyment of auto- 
mobile touring in Italy. 
The worst is the fact that 
a larger extent of bad 
road will be encountered 
in a week's touring in 
Italy than will be met with 
in a month in France. 



TOURING CLUB ITALIANS 

ITALIA 

PROVcTORINO-PASSOocuCENISOfcczoai 
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A Typical T. C. I. Road Sign. 



Italy's hotels, taken by and large, are neither 
so good nor so reasonable in price 
as those in France, and you invaria- 
ably pay for garaging your ma- 
hine two or three francs a 
-which you are not often 
do in France — and often 
obliged to stable your 
outside the hotel, in an 
incommodious shelter, 
one will have along the road in 
in the Campagna depends cn- 
God wills. No Italian peasant 
weather prophet. "Ah, Signore," 
bly, "chi lo sa V* For this reason 
Italy must be prepared for meteor- 
ological surprises, "Domini Deo!" you say when you strike a 
bad road and you praise God for the good. Avanti is ever the 
watchword in Italy. You mustn't stop for an occasional bit of 
bad road. It won't improve, at least not while you wait. 

The above are some of the bad points of automobiling in 
Italy. For the good things of life let us be fair and admit that 
Italy does not lack them utterly. Their infrequency is what 
mitigates against one's appreciation of them ; or does it work 
the other way about? It all depends upon the individual 
mood. 

A dozen, twenty or fifty kilometres of good road through 
Amelia suddenly descends into a mere trail. That is a bad 
piece of management and you think so when, after you have 
had a dozen kilometres of it. it suddenly becomes good again. 
Maladministration, the poverty of a certain baliwick. or tndif- 



night 
forced to 
you'll be 
automobiles 
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What weath< 
Italy and notably 
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ference or incompetence on the part of some one 
in power accounts for this state of affairs. 

You buy your gasoline along the route, usually 
at 14 francs the five-gallon tin, when suddenly, 
without any warning, and without a thought on 
your part as to the propriety of asking the price 
beforehand, you are mulcted 18 francs for the 
same thing. You put that down to bad manage- 
ment, too, a sort of a sacrificing of the goose that 
lays the golden egg. You suffer, perhaps in si- 
lence, or perhaps not, but some day the thing will 
regulate itself and the next comer will have no 
such trouble. One hopes! Automobile touring in 
Italy is still in a chaotic stage; good in parts and 
bad in parts, like the curate's egg. 

You occasionally find a very good hotel, with 
ample courtyard accommodation for your automobile, well-shel- 
tered and well-lighted, where you yourself lodge and feed com- 
fortably and well at a reasonable price (higher than in France 
for the same accommodation, however), but at you very next 
stopping place you are "exploited" and made to eat beefsteak 
and fried potatoes when what you wanted was a chicken and a 
dish of macaroni and a salad. You are put to bed in a regal 
apartment with electric lights everywhere. And with all this 
pretended luxury you are forced to put your automobile in an 
outhouse with loose straw and broken bottles. It takes all kinds 
to make up the gamut of one's automobile and hotel experiences 
in Italy. One does not speak, of course, of the palace hotels of 
the Quai Parthenope or the Lung* Arno; they are in another 
class, but they are nothing Italian, and are not what one comes 
to Italy for. 

It simply comes to this: one has got to take chances when 
touring Italy in an automobile. If he keeps to the large towns 
and frequents only the tourists hotels he is sure of a certain 
cut-and-dried conventionality, neither good nor bad, btu dull. 
But if he makes his stopping place for a meal or a night at 
Barberino di Mugello in the Tuscan hills, or at Subiaco back of 
the Alban Mountains, near Rome, he does take chances. He may 
fare well or ill, but he won't be exploited unduly, and will prob- 
ably be well cared for, indeed, humbly but amply; the food will 
have character; the wine will be good, though perhaps strong; 
and to be lodged in some quaint beam-ceilinged old room of a 
mediaeval chateau will give one the pleasantcst of dreams. 

There is a good thing to say 
of the garages of the cities, 
those of the Garages Ruiniti, 
Fiat, Alberti, Storero, at Tu- 
rin, Milan, Genoa, Padua, Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Naples. They 
can hardly be excelled by any 
similar institutions to be found 
anywhere. It is to be regretted 
one cannot give the 

M 



same praise to a den 
of bandits conducting 
a so-called garage at 
Pisa. The hotels are 
forced to send the in- 
quiring automobilist 
there because there is 
no other. There is 
one hotel that won't do so 
any more. Verb sap. Au- 
tomobilists, don't put off 
until Pisa anything that by 
any human means you can 
as well accomplish before 
or after or go without. Of 
these other most ex- 
cellent garages it can 
be said that their ac- 
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commodations are ample and luxurious, prices 
moderate and invariably uniform, and stocks of 
tires and accessories most complete. What more 
does an automobilist want? 

In Italy, of all countries, this is to be appre- 
ciated, and would be in England, where the gas- 
fitter mechanic is still allowed to hang out his 
shingle and tamper with the intricacies of a ten 
thousand-dollar auto whenever a confiding stranger 
of that ilk is obliged to leave one in his hands. 

In Italy, as in France, one finds in garages a 
real mechanic, one who has a knowledge of auto- 
mobiles and their functions. No gas-pipe threads 
or bolts come from his hands. Give him time and 
he will cut a "Whitworth," a "standard" or a 
"Metric" thread for an odd-sized bolt for an 
American or English car, and will not hammer or force it un- 
willingly into place. The Frenchman is a good automobile en- 
gineer and mechanic, but the Italian is running him close, else 
why would the Fiats, Italas, and Isottas be gathering the plums 
that they are. 

Not every automobile tourist in Italy covers the entire coun- 
try in his wanderings. Naples, Rome, Florence, Padua, and 
Venice; or Florence, Bologna, Milan, Gomo, and then Switzer- 
land are the usual itineraries followed, and because of their 
directness (there is one road through Amelia 32 kilometres in 
length and perfectly straight and flat), and conventionally much 
that is really Italian is missed, and much that is the same thing 
that one gets elsewhere in Europe is included. In the articles 
which make up the series of Italian itineraries here outlined are 
four chief routes, which may be combined or taken separately, 
according as to where one makes his respective exit and en- 
trance. They have been connated by personal observation, and 
barring the changes which may be expected to arise from the 
change of seasons, or such as are brought about by even brief 
intervals of time, they may be depended upon to lead out of 
many pitfalls that might otherwise cause annoyance and delay. 
They cover the best of Italy, on and off the beaten track; the 
roads are of the best — and the worst; there is the seashore, the 
mountain, and the plain. 

If one would push on further and descend into Calabria, he 
must be prepared to take chances — not necessarily with brigands, 
though perhaps he may have some experience of them, too— 

with very, very many of the 
conventional discomforts of 
travel. One must literally be 
as tough as hickory, as pa- 
tient as an owl, and with the 
stomach of an ostrich, if he is 
to come back safe and sound 
and wholly satisfied with his 
round from, say, Naples to 
Reggio in Calabria 
and back again, or to 
Otranto and Brindisi. 
The thing is worth 
doing, however, by 
any one with sporting 
' proclivities, though 
the road is easier to 
follow than to ride 
'er. But one can do it- 
The following hints as to 
.ys about will be useful: 
For maps, get the French- 
made "Carte Taride d'lta- 
lie." It is in three sheets, 
covering all of Italy, in<* d - 
Sicily, and is printed in 
three colors. It is very 
easy to read, fh'W 
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-arked and cheap, costing only a franc a sheet It 
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by road are marl™,? i_ the great lines of communication 

Anolr m " - t0 the qua,ity of the " surfaces. 
d'lYah, % f' m,Iar D series «f kalian road maps is the "Carta 

^HeS 

vHed p ni:i; e :t^or h r obilist who has - - 

most'Se^oV 0 , 1 ; aut f mobiIist ^ are as follows: The 
whl, ? a " ,S the Annuario di Touring Club Italianc ,» 
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besides a mass of useful contributory information. ' ' 

wext in importance, and of inestimable value are the thr« 
JSarSS 1 ^ ^ ^ ian T "** Club entmed^ rad 

-sa^jssr a,ong the road ' showin * a " 

able manner so that he who runs 
may read. 

Baedeker's or Murray's guide 
books have little or no informa- 
tion of value to automobilists, 
though some of the large scale 
maps of certain regions in the 
former may be found useful in 
making excursions from a cen 



- • ~wi a \.cii- 

ter. i„ , this class are the maps 
of the Italian lakes and the en- 
virons of Naples, Rome, Flor- 
ence, etc. 

. For hot*' «sts there is noth- 
ing to be compared with the 

• A """T°:' of th <= kalian Tour- 
'"8 Club, but those given in the 
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prance are good as far as they go. Joanne's "Italie" 
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the traveler by 'road in Italy ' " " " ™ V M °° ok f ° r 
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and the information to be quired f 1 f 35 FranCe ' 
unreliable. acquired from local sources is often 

From Florence to Bologna, via La P.,t« t> 
enough hill-climb, if you don't strav feL T ^ " S 3n easy 
do you may strike a bit of r" pe ce n, Tm ma, Y oad : « you 
cent for a ki.ometre or more a ? s he tit "dM And" °J, 25 ^ 
m the garages even, they will not tel^ou that' there 

«- over La Futo, ^VX^tJl tot 

per cent, for a considerable dis- 
tance, and the itinerary is hilly 
throughout The distance by 
the direct road is in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred kilome- 
ters, and by La Poretta perhaps 
twenty-five more. 

Road building in Italy has not 
reached the height that it has in 
France. This seems mainly to 
be because of a lack of unity of 
purpose on the part of the vari- 
ous road-building authorities. 
^ Throughout north Italy the 
"good roads" are as good as any 
"good roads" anywhere, and 
that's saying a good deal when 
one admits France into the 
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classification. But there 
are shockingly bad bits, 
even in the Italian lake 
district, near Lecco; on 
the great high road be- 
tween Ferrara and Pa- 
dua, just out of Ferrara, 
in fact; while the road 
from Spezzia lo Pisa is 
unspeakable, to say noth- 
ing of being practically 
unridable. 

The road surfaces in 
Italy in general are not 
nearly as good as they 
ought to be, and the up- 
keep is inefficiently per- 
formed. 

Getting in and out of 
the small towns is not 
so bad, and the passing 
through the towns is often 
much more direct and 
simple than in France. With the largest cities, except in and out of 
Milan and Torino, the exits and entrances are awful, particularly 
at Genoa and Naples — and Spezzia, always Spezzia. Florence 
is bad enough, coming from the west or south, but the exits 
to the north are good. Most Italian cities and towns have a 
great encircling road, the Strada di Circonvallazione, which 
diverts a vast traffic from passing through the centre of the 
town. The Italians beat the world here. We must all take this 
leaf from out their road-making book. 

The Minister of Public Works is responsible for the laying out, 
building, and repairing of the national, provincial, and communal 
Italian roads. The national roads, properly speaking, are those 
which connect the chief cities of the kingdom with each other 
and the seaports. The provincial roads connect the capitals of 
the different provinces, and the capital of a province with the 
county seats, and again link these cities and towns up with their 
.nearest seaports. The communal roads are those running be- 
tween the small cities or large towns. Below these ranks are 
other roads of merely local use and value. 

The Italian classification of roads follows largely that of 
the French; perhaps it is their common origin in the Roman 
roads of old that accounts for this. The national and provincial 
roads of Italy have a width of eight to ten metres and the com- 
munal roads five to six metres. 

Every automobilist in Italy should know something about 
the Roman roads of old, just in order to understand why the 
present lines of communication are laid down where they are, 
and why they often go straight up and over some Tuscan hill 
instead of going around. 

"Those ancient roads. 
Deserve they not regard! o'er whose broad flints 
Such crowds have rolled, 

So many pomps, so many wondering worlds." 
Thus sang some poet of old, and with reason. What he did not 
take into consideration was their degeneracy to-day, their abrupt 
rises and falls in a hilly country, and their shockingly bad sur- 
faces. The flints are not all broad on Italian roads, neither 
are the ruts. 

The word viae with the Romans meant any sort of a road or 
highway, but more particularly was it adopted for historical 
references to those great lines of communication, surveyed 
paved, and well cared for throughout all the regime of consuls' 
and emperors. These Roman ways were above all strategic, as 
became the genius of the warring, conquering peoples. 

The great Roman roads were marked with division stones or 
bomes every thousand paces, practically a kilometre and a half 
a little more than our own mile. These mile-stones of Roman 
times, many of which are still above ground (milliarii lapides) 



were sometimes round and sometimes square and were entirely 
bare of capitals, being mere stone posts usually standing on a 
squared base of a somewhat larger area. A graven inscription 
bore, in Latin, the name of the consul or Mnperor under whom 
each stone was set up and a numerical ind&tion as well. 

Caius Gracchus, away back in the ^elfind century before 
Christ, was the innovator of these aids to travel. The auto- 
mobilist appreciates the development of this accessory next to 
good roads themselves, but if he stops to think a minute he will 
see that the old Roman was the innovator of many things which 
he fondly thinks are modern. 

The greatest of all Roman roads was the Viae Appia, run- 
ning from Rome to Capoul, the Appian Way of to-day over 
which automobiles, hunters and race horses fume and gallop in 
an effort to bury all thoughts of the past and keep up the pace 
of modernity. The young Roman of to-day is a very sporty 
individual, though he has got his ideas of sport from Anglo- 
Saxons. One fancies, when he comes to think of it, that the 
sportsman chariot-driver, runner, discus-thrower, or even gladi- 
ator of the old days was a good deal more thorough a sports- 
man nevertheless. 

The desire for the quick transport of troops was the chief 
reason for the tracing and building of these famous Roman 
roadways, and the art sense was given full play at the same 
time, for these highways were refined and beautified by monu- 
mental and artistic bridges, arches and trophys. Even in Gaul 
these things were numerous, and to-day many of them are in an 
admirable state of preservation. Automobilists, coming to the 
French and Italian Rivieras, will recall this when rolling over 
the Viae Aurelien, where, at Saint Chamas, is still the sublime 
Pont Flavian arching the roadway, as well as the Touloubre, 
or when viewing the old mile-stones at Salon and Saint Maxim 
and the now crumbled and desolate trophy at La Turbie. 

At Rome, in the very geographical center of the empire, before 
the Basilica of Julia, was erected by the great Augustus a great 
milliarium aureum, a golden mile-stone — from which all the roads 
radiating from Rome took their departure. All along the length 
of the main roads were other mile-stones, many of them monu- 
mental and commemorative, and some even serving as roadside 
tombs of some good man or great. 

Nine great roadways left this golden mile-stone leading to 
the ends of the kingdom. They were the Viae Appia, ending at 
Brindisi; Aurelia, traversing Etruria and Liguria and ending 
at Ailes in the Narbonnais; Claudia, which crossed Etruria; 
Flaminia, extending to Bologna; Lata, a subsidiary connecting 
roadway joining the Flaminia with the capital ; Latina, a similar 

road, connecting with the 
Appia; Salaria, running 
east to the Adriatic; 
Trajana, also extending 
to the Adriatic; and 
finally Valaria, crossing 
the Sabine country. 

Up to 312 B. C. these 
Roman roads were mere 
dirt roads, but when 
Appius Cladius set about 
to pave a Roman street 
he gave that impetus to 
road building wh' ch 
places the Romans firm 
in history as the first 
and greatest road engi- 
neers and builders. 

This first road project- 
ed by Appius Cladius-- 
an experiment it may w 
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" GARDEN" IS TO BECOME A "CIRCUS MAXIMUS" 



I T IS no easy task to supply a word picture of fhe plans of the 
1 decorative scheme of a big automobile show. Therefore, 
herewith is presented much of the material that conies from 
Press Agent Jervis concerning the "Ninth Annual Automobile 
Show" in Madison Square Garden, January 16 to 23, inclusive : 

For many years Madison Square Garden may be said to have 
been to New York what the Circus Maximus was to ancient 
Rome. In the Garden the big shows, such as the "Wild West" 
and the circus with its chariot races, have held forth, similarly 
as the big races were held on the concourse of the Circus Max- 
imus. Yet in all its history of varied service the Garden never 
has been treated by any showmen or decorators as if it were 
related to the famous Roman arena. The novel idea of doing 
this remained to be taken up by the promoters of the annual 
automobile show. The idea is now being carried out for the 
ninth national exhibition, to be held under the auspices of the 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, January 16- 
23. The result will be an entirely new handling of the big ampi- 
Iheater from a decorative viewpoint, simple and yet magnificent 
beyond all previous occasions. 

In seeking to produce within the Garden a semblance of the 
Circus Maximus, the primary thought was to "open it up" and 
give the impression of spaciousness. All the signs and decora- 
tions of the main floor will be subordinated to this idea and kepi 
lower than usual, so as not to interrupt the view from end to end. 

In working out this idea, W. W. Knowles, the architect, who 
conceived it, and who has done the designing for the whole 
show, has missed no point of which advantage might be taken. 
The layout of exhibitors' spaces, of the elevated platform, the 
galleries, railings, and other features, will be made to lend them- 
selves to the idea, by being all in curved lines instead of angles. 
Most important in obtaining this effect is the building of the 
platform over the entrance, which for the first time will be in 
the shape of a half circle, so that from the entrance the mirrors 
will make it seem that one is standing within a complete ellipse 
and looking far away toward the other end of it. 

The actual work on the decorating and the execution of Mr. 
Knowles' designs is in charge of S. R. Ball, who lias done this 



work in former years. For the main floor the color scheme is 
brown and white and green, beneath a sky of azure blue. Im- 
mediately beneath the canopy of blue the girders of the Gar- 
den dome will glitter with myriad incandescent lamps, and a 
new feature of lighting will be found in twenty-fiye flaming arc 
lights, with colored shades, that will depend from the iron 
beams of the roof. 

The floor beneath will be carpeted with green, where the 
exhibition spaces are, and bare boards will serve for aisles. In 
a row down the center and at all the spaces of the sides will be 
white lamp-posts that will inform visitors of the names of the 
exhibitors, and will be also guide-posts, directing them to the 
various departments of the show. Between the central row of 
posts will be tufted seats. Opposite the Madison avenue entrance 
will be a low electric fountain of gray stone, that will sweep 
in a curve about the foremost exhibits of the central space, 
the convex side being toward the entrance. In the basin of the 
fountain, beneath plashing sprays of water illuminated by parti- 
colored lights, goldfish will disport themselves, while real pond 
lilies ride upon the wavelets. 

At the Fourth avenue end of the main floor will be the mas- 
terpiece of the whole great plan, the big triumphal arch, having 
three bays and extending from floor to roof. 

The elevated platform will be supported from the main floor 
by white Doric pillars, and also the steps leading to the plat- 
form will be white. The walls back of the platform will be fin- 
ished in panels of brown burlap, and in the beveled soffit, be- 
tween the walls and the facing of the gallery, will be oval panels 
containing frescoes that depict the history of vehicular progress. 
These illustrative panels will be on both sides of the ampitheater 
and the pictures will tell the story of man's advance in personal 
transportation from his seat astride the little ass to his seat at 
the wheel of an aeroplane. Above these colorful panels will be 
the face of the gallery draped in white bunting; back of this the 
side wall will show in brown burlap and above between the 
sky line and the vertical decorations, will be an apron of white 
bunting, tufted and festooned, and pinned at places by the new 
show emblem of the A. L. A. M. 




Main Floor of Madison Square Garden as Arranged for the A. L. A. M. Show, January 16-23. 
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Even as the main floor, the different departments of the show 
in various parts of the Garden, will have a wholly new treat- 
ment. Nothing more novel ever has been introduced in decora- 
tions than the latticed arbor that will hood the concert hall with 
an arch 42 feet in span and 28 feet in height. 

In the cafe, just off the foyer of the Madison avenue entrance, 
where are to be the electric vehicles, another strikingly novel 
scheme will be presented. Here the exhibits will appear beneath 
an Italian pergola, and as one looks over or between the cars 
he will get the impression of looking over a stone wall upon an 
Italian landscape. 

In the basement, the white and brown color scheme will be 
maintained, and the rathskellar, which has been a feature for 
two years, will be more interesting than ever. 



AMERICANS WHO WERE AT THE SALON. 

Paris, Dec. 17. — There was an exodus of American auto- 
mobilists from Paris on the closing of the Salon at the end of 
last week. Among those who crossed the Atlantic to attend 
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First Indication of American Accessory Invasion. 

the European shows and hurried home for Christmas were: 
Charles C. Clifton, of the George N. Pierce Company, Buffalo; 
David J. Post, of the Veeder Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; J. D. Maxwell, of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Company, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Emil Grossman, 
William Hyslop, automobile agent in Toronto, Can.; Russell 
Huff and H. D. Wilson, respectively chief engineer and Euro- 
pean representative of the Packard Motor Car Company 

Mr. Wadsworth, of the Michigan Steel Boat Company has 
gone South, and will sail from Naples on the Caronia December 
22, in company with his wife and family. Another automobile 
passenger on the same boat will be Howard B. Coffin, of the 
Chalmers-Detroit company, who visited the London and Paris 
shows. Mr. King, formerly of the Northern company, who has 
been resting m Europe for several months, will stay here 
together with his wife until the spring. 

John L. Poole, now European representative of the Buick com- 
pany and for several years chief selling agent in Europe of 
the Oldsmobile, soon intends to sail westward, severing all 
connections with the European market. After undergoing an 
operation at Chicago nnd resting for several weeks at French 



Lick or Hot Springs, Mr. Poole will take up an engagement 
in the States, the nature of which he is not yet ready to com- 
municate. 

Joseph Mack and Paul L. Snutzel, who have visited Europe 
on behalf of C. F. Splitdorf, will return home after making a 
tour of the Belgium factories, sailing from Antwerp on the 
Zeeland December 19. They will both return to Europe later 
in order to terminate arrangements for Splitdorf agencies in 
Europe. Mr. Mack declares that the results of the stand al 
the Paris Salon have exceeded all expectations; the Splitdorf 
coils and electric appliance have been well received by Euro- 
pean constructors. The interest in the first American magneto 
to be placed on the European market is proved by the fact that 
arrangements have been made for the magneto to be tested on 
the cars of the following important manufacturers: Pipe, 
Gregoire, Bianchi, Pilain (of Lyons), Rollain-Pilain, La Buire, 
Delaunay-Belleville, Delahaye and Roy, of Bordeaux. 

Charles C. Clifton declared that the most striking tendencies 
of the Paris Salon is toward the construction of small two and 
four-cylinder cars, rated at 8 to 12 horsepower in France, but 
which would pass for 15-20-horsepower models in America. 
"Practically every constructor of importance has produced such 
a model for the coming season, the supply apparently being so 
great that one may wonder if it will not exceed the demand. 
There is a lot of interesting matter tending toward the simpli- 
fication of all mechanical organs; there are also plenty of new 
mechanical features well worth watching. A striking tendency 
is toward the adoption of dark colors for automobile bodies, 
this being so general at the present show that a light-colored car 
is a distinct novelty. It seems evident that there is a desire to 
avoid the necessity of frequent washing." 



TO SHOW OR NOT TO SHOW, IS THE QUESTION. 

Paws, Dec. IS.— It is now for the Automobile Club of France 
to decided whether there shall be a salon in 1909. Recently a 
deputation of nine of the leading constructors, representing 
Renault, Dietrich, Panhard, Delaunay-Belleville, Brasier, Moto- 
bloc, Gobron and Bayard-Clement, waited on Gustave Rives, 
organizer of the salon, and informed him that a large number 
of important firms had decided to take no part in any show next 
year, and requesting that no salon be held until 1910. 

The only reply that could be given by Gustave Rives was that 
he would communicate the wishes of the deputation to the 
Automobile Club of France, who would consider the matter and 
give a decision at an early date. The chief mover in the Paris 
shows took the opportunity of pointing out that even if the 
Paris Salon were abandoned, it was not likely that London would 
consent to cast off its annual exhibition, thus it would still be 
necessary to create new models every year whether they could 
be exposed at Paris or not. 

Small car builders have also met to consider which party 
they shall support, but were unable to come to a decision. The 
accessory men are strongly in favor of a show, while aeroplane 
constructors believe that a salon every year would be a valuable 
means of developing their branch of the industry. 



NEWARK WILL HAVE ANOTHER SHOW. 

Newark, N. J., Dec 21.— Newark will hold an automobile 
show from February 20 to 27. The State Military Board has 
granted the use of the new Essex Troop Armory, m ^ se 
avenue, to the New Jersey Automobile Trade Association, which 
organization will conduct the affair, which will also be held under 
the auspices of the First Troop, N. G. N. J. 

H. A. Bonnell, of East Orange, treasurer of the American 
Automobile Association, has been selected to manage the show- 
Mr. Bonnell was formerly secretary of the New Jersey Auto- 
mobile and Motor Club, which position he relinquished us 
year to become secretary-treasurer of the Associated AtrtomoBue 
Clubs of New Jersey. 
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Farman Trying Out His New Aeroplane over the Plain at Chalons. 



PARIS, Dec. 17. — James Gordon Bennett has offered a cup 
valued at $2,500, which will doubtless take the same posi- 
tion in the flying-machine world as was held by the Bennett 
trophy in the realm of the automobile. In addition to the cup, 
to be competed for annually, there are three prizes of $5,000 
each to be paid out in cash to the winners of the trophy in 
1909, 1910 and 191 1. The trophy has been placed in the hands 
of the Aero Club of France and must be put up for competition 
by them under regulations to be drawn up by the International 
Aeronautical Federation. , 

The scene of the first race will be in France, the succeeding 
races to be held in the country of the club winning the trophy, 
as was done for the Bennett automobile cup. 

The first race will be held over a distance yet to be decided 
upon, either in a straight line, in a broken line or over a closed 
circuit, the winner being the one who completes the course, or 
in case several complete it, the one making the fastest time. 
General regulations for the race must be decided each year 
before the end of January by the International Federation, en- 
gagements being received until March 1, and the race run be- 
tween May 1 and November 15. Each federation or club has the 
right to enter not more than three competitors for the Bennett 
race, with the same number of reserve men, the competitors and 
reserve aeronauts being of the nationality of the club. 



taken of the achievements of the 
Wright brothers by presenting 
them with a special Government 
medal in appreciation of the fact 
that they have placed America 
in the front rank in the science 
of aviation. 

The annual dinner of the 
Aero Club will be held in New 
York shortly after the presenta- 
tion of medals at Washington. 

Wright's New Records. 

Le Mans, Dec. 18. — By re- 
maining up for a greater length 
of time than has yet been pos- 
sible to any other aviator, by 
flying a greater distance than 
had previously been covered, 
and by ascending to a height not 
hitherto attained by a heavier 
than air machine, Wilbur 
Wright again demonstrated his 
complete mastery of the air 
to-day. The first trial was undertaken at 10:12 a.m. and was 
an official attempt at the Michelin prize for distance. This 
is a cup offered by M. Michelin for the greatest distance 
made by an aeroplane during 1908. Mr. Wright continued to 
circle the aerodrome until 12:05, during which time he went 
round the Auvours circuit 45 times. According to an official 
of the Aero Club who was present, this was the equivalent of 
90 kilometers, but as Mr. Wright circled the posts wide at each 
turn, the actual distance covered is said to have exceeded 120 
kilometers, or about 72 miles. 

During the afternoon Mr. Wright competed for the height 
prize offered by the Aero Club de la Sarthe, and in less than 
ten minutes after leaving the ground demonstrated conclusively 
that the limitation of 328 feet imposed by the captive balloon 
anchored on the circuit for the purpose was a mere nothing. 
After circling around several times he sent his machine well 
above the balloon, at a height estimated at 360 feet 



Club Accepts President Roosevelt's Offer. 

New York City, Dec. 22. — At a meeting of the medal com- 
mittee of the Aero Club of America President Roosevelt's offer 
to present the gold medals awarded by the club to the Wright 
brothers, in the East Room of the White House, was formally 
accepted. The club originally invited the President to make 
the presentation in New York, which was declined and the 
above offer made. It is anticipated that the presentation will 
take place some time during the week of January 23. 

The committee has selected the design submitted by Victor D. 
Brenner from the numerous sketches made by various artists. 
The obverse will bear a portrait of the Wright brothers, while 
the reverse will show an accurate representation of the Wright 
aeroplane in full flight, in addition to the seal of the club. The 
medals will be three inches in diameter and of gold, though a 
number of replicas in silver and bronze will also be struck off. 
The cost is estimated at $2,000, of which over $1,200 has already 
been raised. At the request of the medal committee, Congress- 
man Herbert Parsons, who is a member of the club, will intro- 
duce a bill into Congress asking that official cognizance bo 



F. S. Lahm Seeks Aeroplane Capital. 

New York City, Dec. 21. — On the French liner La Provence, 
arriving here yesterday, were Frank S. Lahm, father of Lieu- 
tenant Lahm, now at Fort Myer, Va., in charge of the Govern- 
ment aeroplane tests, and Cortland Field Bishop, president of 
the Aero Club of America. Mr. Lahm has been a resident of 
Paris off and on for the past 30 years, but he is an enthusiastic 
American and a strong believer in the fact that the Wright 
brothers' methods of aviation will eventually be adopted uni- 
versally, either commercially or for purposes of warfare. 

Speaking of his experience in flying with Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Lahm said that it was a bit exciting at first, but taken all in 
all was a most delightful sensation. "It was as if we were on 
a steamer in a calm sea with a gale of wind driving past us," 
he continued, "or sitting in a chair exposed to a strong breeze. 
Had I not seen Mr. Wright alight a great many times, our 
sudden drop would have been unnerving, as we came down at 
the rate of a mile a minute in big spirals, until when near the 
ground the machine was manipulated so that it came to earth 
without a jar. I expect to see a Wright machine make a flight 
across the English Channel and back before next spring." 

Cortland Field Bishop said that the Wright brothers had 
become the idols of all France, and that Orville Wright's inten- 
tion was to establish a school at Pau, upon his return to Europe. 
"I am informed that the Wright brothers will begin the manu- 
facture of aeroplanes on a large scale," said Mr. Bishop, "the 
best ones costing about $5,000, with small ones as low as $1,000. 
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HOW THE A. C R IS KILLING ITS GRAND PRIX 



PARIS, Dec. 17.— Engagements are open for the French Grand 
Prix, to be run on the Anjou course in "Chateauland," July 
2, 3 or 4. For $1,000 a single car not exceeding 130 millimeters 
bore can be entered; for two racers the price is $1,800, while 
for a full team of three the sum of $2,400 must be paid over 
to the Sporting Commission of the Automobile Club of France. 
But if automobile constructors want to race over the smooth 
roads in the neighborhood of Angers they must pay down their 
cash with unusual promptitude, for the Racing Board has taken 
the decision to abandon the Grand Prix unless forty entries are 
received at 6 p. m. on Thursday, December 31. In other words, 
the Sporting Commission of the Automobile Club of France 
has decided to kill its own race. Lacking sufficient courage to 
put it out of existence with an honest blow, they have imposed 
such conditions that there is nothing to be done but accept the 
Grand Prix as dead and awaiting a formal interment. 

Seventeen European firms, comprising Benz, Brazier, Bayard- 
Clement, Dietrich, Germain, Mercedes, Motobloc, Panhard, 
Renault, Berliet, Deon Bollee, Darracq, Delaunay-Belleville, 
Isotta-Fraschini, Minerva, Peugeot and Pipe, have signed an 
agreement not to take part in any race in 19x19, and further, to 
do everything in their power to prevent outsiders using their 
cars for racing purposes. Breakage of the engagement will 
incur a penalty of $20,000. 

The result of this agreement is that the possible number of 
starters in the next Grand Prix is reduced by twenty-four. In 
1906 there were 32 cars in the French Grand Prix; in 1907 the 
number was 37; this year there were 48 starters at Dieppe. 
Deduct 24 from the highest of these figures and we are still far 
from the 40 which the club must have for its annual race. 

Officially the reason for this minimum is that the race cannot 
be made to pay with a smaller number of cars. One does not need 
to be a mathema' ician, however, to figure out that since the 1908 
Grand Prix realized a profit of about $30,000 with 48 starters, 
and that the 1907 race gave a credit balance of about $10,000 
with only 37 cars, it is possible to hold the race with even 33 



cars or less and still have a balance on the right side. Another 
reason for putting this ban on racing is that long distance speed 
contests are too costly for the manufacturer. No one denies 
the truth of the statement, but with the profits already in hand 
and obtained each year the objection could easily be removed 1 
if there was any desire to do so. 

The truth of the matter is that the big French manufacturers 
have got cold feet. Dieppe disheartened them; Bologna discour- 
aged them still further; Savannah had no influence whatever, 
for there was not a manufacturer in France or an engineer 
acquainted with the cars who had the least hope of seeing a 
French machine carry off the trophy. 

But for outside pressure and liberal help from the tire firms 
not a single French car would have been sent across the Atlantic. 

For the present entries are open, and indeed three have al- 
ready been received by the secretary of the racing board, the 
firm being Cottin-Desgeuttes, of Lyons, and the cars four- 
cylinder models of 130 millimeters bore and 200 millimeters 
stroke. A small group within the club and a still larger group 
without have hopes that the forty cars may be found in the 
twenty-one days allowed, thus forcing the club to organize the 
race it has promised but has done its best to kill. Of those taking 
part in last year's race Mors, Itala, Fiat and Opel have refused 
to sign the anti-racing agreement, and might all be induced to 
take part in the 1909 event. Add to these three cars from 
America, six from England, six from the smaller Italian firms 
which took part in the 130 millimeter Italian race of this year, 
nine from the smaller French firms not previously taking part 
in big races, and the figures would be so near the limit that 
somebody would be induced to complete the number. It is indeed 
declared that should the entries be only two or three short of 
the necessary number De Dion would come forth and fill the 
breach. The Marquis de Dion has been one of the stoutest oppo- 
nents of racing, but is now of the opinion that, in view of the 
engagements taken and the promises made, the club cannot aban- 
don its Grand Prix without losing all prestige. 



STRUGGLING WITH BRIARCLIFF TROPHY RULES 



SUPPLYING satisfactory rules for a stock chassis race is a 
task that requires patience, ingenuity, and a conclusion in 
advance that the regulations will not be acceptable to all those 
who might care to participate. After the so-called "Committee of 
Automobile Manufacturers" had announced the rules drawn up 
last week, there was immediate objection from several quarters, 
protesting against a maximum bore of 514 inches, minimum 
weight of 2,600 pounds, and minimum wheel base of 110 inches. 
It was immediately shown that these conditions made the event 
a high speed race and would compel concerns which had com- 
peted in the 1908 event to build special racing cars for the 1909 
contest. So pronounced were the objections that the committee 
met again on Tuesday last at the clubhouse of the Automobile 
Club of America and continued in session the whole afternoon. 

The final outcome was the announcement of new conditions 
providing for a maximum bore of 4^ inches and a maximum 
stroke of 6 inches for a four-cylinder engine, or, in other words, 
a total piston displacement of 403 1-5 cubic inches. The revised 
wheclbase minimum calls for 118 inches and the minimum weight 
is reduced to 2,300 pounds. Furthermore, the committee de- 
cided to ask the doror of the trophy, Walter W. Law, to agret 
to the changing of the conditions requiring that "the manufac- 
turer of a car entered in the race shall have sold and delivered 
or have built and have had ready for delivery at least thirty days 
before the date of the contest in the year 1909 at least ten cars 



similar in each and every respect to the car offered for entry. 

It is predicted that Mr. Law, who is now en route home from 
Europe, will not agree to change the character of the race. 

After the meeting the first entry was filed, it being that of 
Paul LaCroix, who nominated a Renault. 

While in Kokomo the other day, John C. Wetmore interviewed 
Apperson Bros., who are quoted as follows: 

"We do not believe that a satisfactory stock car definition can 
be evolved. Henry Ford, H. O. Smith, Walter Marmon, A. C. 
Newby, George A. Weidley and one of us spent ten clays in 
trying to evolve a stock car definition for the A. A. A., and I 
don't think we succeeded very well. If we are to have races 
let us set a cylinder and a weight limit, and then let each maker 
build around them the best cars he can. These limitations, how- 
ever, should be limitations suitable for the engines that are to 
be included in our regular stock cars. In a word, we should 
demonstrate in the big races the capability of the actual engine 
used in our stock cars. What bodies or running gear are used 
it is really immaterial, provided the outfit be within the weight 
limit. We favor engine and weight limitations for each class 
of standard car in, say, four distinct classes. For instance, 
class A might be s'/ 2 by 5, class B, 4'A by 5, and so on down 
the line. The public, we repeat, wants a stock-car engine ^dem- 
onstration and not an exhibition of speed attained by 1 
not appearing in regular stock models." 
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(3) A very stable rating in the grades of nickel steel holding 
a low carbon content, that is to say, with carbon below 16 
points. 

(4) Subject to considerable variation, especially if the car- 
bon is somewhat high, or, in treated products. 

(5) The author never found more than one grade of alloy 
steel in which the "U" rating reached the high value here given. 

(6) The carbon con- 
tent does not alter the 
rating materially, even 
considering wide varia- 
tions of the same. Heat 
treating does not in- 
crease this rating over 
and above what it should 
be in well- fabricated 
normal steel. Heat treat- 

Iing, however, will read- 
ily decrease the rating. 
This will be possible for 
Double opposed Krupp Steel several reasons, as, over- 

Shaft after Test. heating, heating at too 

great a rate, or quench- 
ing under mal conditions. If the material is not what it is supposed 
to be and the treatment is not therefore in accord with the re- 
quirements in view of the composition of the steel in fact, then 
it is assured that the rating, so called, will be altered. On the 
whole, however, it is to say, the rating will hold to a fairly con- 
stant value for any given genera of steel. 
Without further reasoning we can reach these conclusions : 

CRANKSHAFT STEEL. 

(a) Should have a low carbon content. 

(6) The tensile strength should be high. 

(c) The elongation should be high. 

(d) The "U" rating should be high. 

(e) The unit stresses should be low, very low indeed. 

(f) The elastic limit might be low without detriment if 

kinetic ability may not be reduced thereby. 

(g) The steel should be well fabricated. 

(A) The low carbon would indicate higher manganese and 
some alloying. 

The general inference is that the tensile strength should be 
high and that the initial rigidity will be a maximum. The 
elongation should be high since kinetic ability might then reside 
in the steel. The elastic limit is not so important provided the 
unit stresses are established by designing at a very low point. 
Low carbon indicates ability to manipulate the steel without 
danger of destroying the good qualities of the same. 

HEAT TREATMENT. 

The desired heat treatment is that which will increase tensile 
strength and elongation at the expense of elastic limit in such 
a way as to improve kinetic ability, referring, of course, to 
crankshaft work. The following table shows that it is possible 
to do so : 

SOME RESULTS OF HEAT TREATMENT. 

Condition. T. S. E. L. Ex TAentiflr.s»i nn 

Normal 66.000 29,100 27 2 Manipulator^, carbon 

#232? fsSOO TZ »? which the carbon 

Seated 71 900 Islnn IH content ™" 16 points, as 
ireaieo <i,»oo 25,300 27.8 reported by "Brlnell." 

An inspection of the test shows that the tensile strength can 
be increased at the expense of the elastic limit without affecting 
the elongation. The test also shows that the "U" value will 
not be diminished in the process below the customary point 
The difference as between oil and water quenching, with sub- 
sequent reheating, was well illustrated in this case. Alloy steel 
if treated at the temperatures suitable for its qualities would be 
quite as or even more susceptible. Finally, it may not be too 
much to say the whole discussion rather goes to show that it is 
the mal use of steel that ends in disrupted crankshafts rather 
than a question of the materials to use. It is a fact, neverthe- 
less, that very effective resvlts might follow were the steel 



somewhat especially fabricated for the work, although it does 
not follow that the best steel for the purpose will necessarily 
have to be the hardest and the strongest steel. 

There is one other point that can well be mentioned at this 
time. The advantages of heat-treating will be influenced by the 
shape and the manner in which the steel is handled. If the forg- 
ings are bruised in the process it will be quite out of the ques- 
tion to realize any very noteworthy results, no matter what the 
process may be. Then, again, there is the question of the shaping 
of the cheeks, that is to say, the manner in which the contour is 
effected. If crankshafts are cut from the solid they may be 
good, or bad, depending upon the question of the relation of the 
grain to the contour, if there is any indication of fiber in the 
structure of the steel. In a dozen different ways the treatment 
may be effected, as, for illustration, twisting the crankshaft to 
locate the cranks in the desired angle will surely effect the results, 
if the material is not of the kind to stand the twisting; moreover, 
very few are the grades of steel that will stand this twisting and 
not deteriorate in the process. On the other hand, if the steel 
is of the right grade, the tensility, hence the rigidity, will be 
increased by the twisting. If rigidity is wanted, this is one way 
to realize the same. 

Relation of the Bearings to Material of the Crankshaft 

Discussion in relation to the question of the relative value of 
"plain" and ball or roller bearings is a matter that cannot well 
be advanced to any definite conclusion without considering the 
materials used in the crankshafts. In a word, if plain bearings 
are to be used the material of the crankshaft will have to be of 
the kind or in the condition such as will allow of the use of 
plain bearings. It is probably well understood that there is a 
great difference in the performance as between steel in the nor- 
mal state and the same steel in some one of the several condi- 
tions in which it can reside. Pearlitic steel (steel in the pearlite 
state) is generally regarded as a poor material for use in 
bearings. All untreated steel, if the carbon content is below 
go points, is of the pearlitic genera and is not the best for bear- 
ing work. True, there is a considerable difference as between 
the various brands of pearlitic steel. For instance, a well- 
fabricated steel will serve better for a bearing than will the 
same steel not well fabricated. 

Wootsite, or steel in the Marientistic state, may be far better 
for bearings of the plain type, but it must be remembered that 
these conditions are the product of a special heat treatment 
This special heat treatment is not always afforded, and it is not 
always a fact that the crankshafts are in the best possible state. 
With ball or roller bearings these are not matters of moment 
since the "journal" portions of the crankshafts do not have to 
do bearing work. In other words, where the materials have to 
do special bearing duties they are heat treated to bring about 
the desired condition. If it is true that in ball bearings the 
steel has to be rendered as Wootsite to afford the desired re- 
sults, then it is equally true that plain bearings should be rendered 
suitable. It is not the purpose here to maintain that any one 
of the intermediate conditions will best serve the purpose more 
than to say that for the best results in bearings the steel has to 
be heat treated, which involves a quench from some hig^ 
temperature and subsequently the steel has to be 'let down. 
It is some intermediate condition due to "letting down or 
tempering that is sought in order that the steel will be in t « 
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best possible condition to do bearing work. As before inti- 
mated, in ball or roller bearings this matter is attended to since 
they are heat treated and in them the material resides in the 
best state for bearing work. 

Material in Crankshaft Should Be in a Different State. 

These are all matters besides the question of the strength of 
the crankshaft and they are of even greater importance since a 
crankshaft is of no value at all if the bearings fail to work in 
a satisfactory manner. It is not uncommon to hear the state- 
ment made that the "Babbitt" lining in the bearing proper is of 
some wonderful grade that assures entire freedom from bear- 
ing troubles of every kind. There is nothing in such a state- 
ment unless the materials of the crankshaft (journals) are also 
suited to the purpose. Of course, it would be an unjustifiable 
expense to use such fine materials as go into ball bearings (of 
the grade that are used in crankshafts) for crankshafts and, 
again, such materials are not so good for the purpose under the 
conditions in which a crankshaft has to work as they are in 
ball-bearing work. It follows that the best combination is one 
involving the materials for crankshafts of a highly kinetic char- 
acter and of great rigidity in combination with materials of 
the highest bearing qualities in the ball or roller bearings, the 
later from the bearing point of view only. 

It is a well-known fact that materials for ball or roller bear- 



ings are not suitable for crankshaft work. It is equally well 
known that the ball or roller bearings are made of the best 
materials for the purpose. How, then, can the best possible results be 
realized without actually resorting to the use of the special bear- 
ings; that is to say, the ball or roller bearings. Without stating 
definitely the composition of materials for ball bearings, it is 
fair to say they take into account the carbon content at a 
point bordering upon free "cementite" with the steel in the 
normal state. Free cementite presupposes carbon above 00 
points, and in such steel it is out of the question to consider 
the same as suitable for use in what are known as "machine 
members," in which the dynamic conditions are such as to 
include bending, sheering, and torsional moments. Statically, 
this material will serve very nicely, or, if the moments are as 
in a ball bearing, the results are very fine, as has been proved 
in practice. 

Reducing the carbon reduces the ability of the balls and the 
races, and as a result it is plain that the materials that serve 
best for ball, and, roller bearings, are the least suited for 
crankshafts. Logically, then, the ball bearing crankshaft is 
something to take into account. The reason for this should 
be quite clear, since it enables the designer to use, 

(a) Crankshaft materials of a highly kinetic character that 
is easy to work. 

(b) Ball-bearing materials exactly suited to the work. 



INTIMACY OF THE RELATION OF TORQUE TO SPEED 



CURIOUS as it may seem, it is not uncommon to hear 
autoists talk about the torque of their motors on a basis 
of the pressure that is due to "cold compression," not taking 
into account that the compression, in fact (under running con- 
ditions), is entirely at variance with the cold compression. The 
difference is generally considerable, and, unfortunately, the 
compression falls away as the speed of a motor is increased. 
In a general way, it will be possible to look at this important 
matter in the manner as follows: 
Let 

H.P. = the actual horsepower of the motor ; 

.9 = the angular velocity of the crankshaft, in r.p.m.; 
P = pull in pounds ; 
R = radius of the lever-arm in feet ; 
* = the ration of diameter to circumference; 



then, 



and, 



P = 



S = 



H.P.= 



H.P. X 33,000 

2*RS 

H.P. X 33,000 

2*RP 
2tRSP 



33.30° 



22 

r = — nearly ; 



: 3.1416, nearly 



H.P. X 33,000 



(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(S) 



2*SP 

Considering a "prony" brake for testing purposes, if the arm 
of the same is 5 feet 3 inches long (balanced), it is then pos- 
sible to simplify the formula (3) in a manner as follows: 

PS , K , 

H.P. = W 

1,000 

The curve as here given is of a test using a brake (compen- 
sating) of the description in which the lever-arm was of the 
length as stated. An inspection of the curve will disclose not 
only the shape of the curve of torque, but the point at which the 
motor (in this case) delivered its maximum power. The best 
way, perhaps, to make the matter show up to excellent advan- 
tage, will be to give a tabulation of the results as follows : 



(a) 1,000 X 66 = 66,000 ■+• 1,000 = 66 horsepower. 

(b) 1,500 X 58.5 = 87,750 ■+■ 1.000 = 87.75 horsepower. 

(c) 1,800 X 50 = 00,000 ■+■ 1,000 = 90 horsepower. 

In the actual test of this motor it was a fact that the motor 
did deliver slightly more power than the value given in the 
line (c) at a speed some- 
what above 1,800 r.p.m., 7° ' 
but it is also true of this 
motor that at 1,900 r.p.m. 
the power fell away, 
showing that the limit 
of useful speed was 
reached. As will be 
seen, the power increased 
steadily, between 1,000 
and 1,900 r.p.m., although 
it is also true that the 
torque decreased during 
all that period. On the 
other hand, the torque 
did not decrease in the 
same ratio as the speed 
increased, hence the in- 
crease in power. 

The relation of torque 
to speed is desirable just 
so long as the speed will 
increase at a greater rate 
than the torque will de- 
crease. So long as this state of affairs can be maintained, just 
so long will the power continue to increase, thus increasing the 
"weight efficiency," which is the matter of great moment in 
work involving the automobile. Under such conditions it is 
only necessary to take into account the question of the stability 
of the motor, assuming a fair first cost, in dollars per horse- 
power rating, and not in dollars per pound of motor. When a 
motor delivers so much power that it depreciates too rapidly, 
then it is equal to saying that the weight efficiency is excessive. 
This condition can be due to bad material or inferior design in 
motors involving a good relation of torque to speed. 
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DUAL IGNITION PATENTS CLAIMED BY APPERSON 



ETERNALLY events repeat, and it is now claimed that the 
patent situation will take on exciting phases due to the 
presence of another "basic patent," or a patent with such 
broad claims as to give to the owners a monopoly in so far as 
dual ignition systems are concerned in conjunction with internal 
combustion motors such as are used in automobile work. 

Elmer Apperson, of Apperson Bros.' Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., partially by acquiring the patent issued to F. E. 
Canda, January 17, 1800, and by taking out another patent in 
his own name, has built up what is claimed to be a strong 
situation. The Canda patent is No. 617,806, and the Apperson 
patent is No. 905,625, which later patent was issued December 1 
this year. These patents, as the further information here given 
will show, relate to dual ignition systems as are in use on 
nearly every automobile on the market at the present time em- 
ploying the double system. 

To what extent this situation will complicate matters is a 
question that the future will have to decide, and as to the 
merits of the patents enough it is to say that they hold until 




Plan of Canda Patent Electric Ignition System. 

they are upset by a court of competent jurisdiction, and not 
before. In the meantime, it is not too much to anticipate that 
the present owners of the patents will endeavor to realize 
upon their holdings. With a view to showing, in the most 
accurate manner possible, just what these patents amount to, the 
preamble and the claims of each will be given in full. Since 
the Canda patent was issued first, it will be first exposed to 
view, as follows: 

Preamble of the "Canda" Patent. 

My invention relates to Improvements In gas and oil engines and 
particularly to Improvements In electric igniting and speed-regu- 
lating mechanism for Buch engines. 

My Invention consists In employing a plurality of igniting devices 
for each engine cylinder and operating, by preference, a plurality 
of such Igniting devices during each working stroke of the cylinder 
so as to insure the production of a spark by some one of the ignit- 
ing devices during each working stroke; in providing separate 
circuits and batteries for the separate Igniting devices of each 
engine cylinder and switches by which one or more of the bat- 
teries may be disconnected or connected with a different set of 
igniting devices from that to which it is ordinarily connected, thus 
making it possible to locate or bridge over any defect in the oper- 
ation of the igniting mechanism which may occur during the 
operation of the engine; In so arranging the several igniting devices 
of each engine cylinder that ignition may be produced at different 
periods In the stroke, thus making it possible by throwing one or 
more of the Igniting devices of each engine cylinder out of circuit 
to vary the speed of the engine, and in the novel combination, con- 
struction and arrangement of the parts. 

The objects of my invention are, first, to provide an Igniting 
mechanism which shall more certainly Ignite the explosive charges 
of oil and gas engines than the Igniting devices heretofore In use- 



second, to provide means for locating defects In the operation of 
the igniting mechanism and for bridging over such defects without 
interfering with the operation of the engine: third, to provide 
simple means for varying the speed of the engine which may be 
operated at a distance from the engine. 

In the drawings the Invention is shown as applied to a three- 
cylinder vertical engine, but It may be applied to any single or 
multiple cylinder gas or oil engine of any type, and the particular 
igniting mechanism employed comprises a series of sparking con- 
tact-points, with means for bringing them together and separating 
them at proper Intervals, and suitable circuits and electrical gen- 
erators therefor. 

In former gas or oil engines having electrical igniting devices 
trouble has been experienced through the occasional failure of the 
Igniting device to cause ignition at the proper times. Entire fail- 
ure of the igniting device to cause ignition continued for several 
successive strokes necessarily stops the engine, and the occasional 
failure of the Igniting device to cause ignition at the beginning 
of a working stroke or ignition at too late a period in the stroke 
interferes greatly with the efficiency of operation of the engine 
and causes undesirable fluctuation in speed. As electrical igniting 
devices have been constructed heretofore it has been difficult to 
locate any defect in the operation of the igniting device or to 
bridge over the defect without stopping the engine or otherwise 
interfering with Its operation. I have found that by employing a 
number of separate igniting devices for each engine cylinder the 
effectiveness of the whole igniting mechanism is very much in- 
creased. 

Considering the fact that any patent is as broad as its claims, 
it will be necessary to examine the claims of the "Canda" 
patent in order to ascertain the scope of the same. The Canda 
claims were stated in the grant of the patent as follows: 

Claims of the "Canda" Patent. 

1. An igniting mechanism for the working cylinders of gas and 
oil engines, comprising a plurality of separate electrical Igniting 
devices having separate circuits, means for supplying current 
thereto and means for throwing said igniting devices into and out 
of action, and for throwing each into action independently of the 
others, substantially as described. 

2. An igniting mechanism for the working cylinders of gas and 
oil engines, comprising a plurality of separate electrical igniting 
devices having separate circuits, means for supplying current 
thereto, and switches in said circuits for throwing each igniting 
device Into and out of action Independently of the others, sub- 
stantially as described. 

3. An Igniting mechanism for the working cylinders of gas and 
oil engines, comprising a plurality of separate electrical igniting 
devices having separate circuits and separate electrical generators, 
and switches In said circuits adapted to throw each Igniting device 
into and out of circuit with its own generator and also Into and out 
of circuit with the generator of a different Igniting device, sub- 
stantially as described. 

4. A speed-regulating mechanism for gas and oil engines, com- 
prising a plurality of separate electrical Igniting devices, adaptea 
to ignite the charges at different periods in the stroke, and means 
for throwing the several Igniting devices Into and out of action, 
at will, substantially as described. 

6. In an internal-combustion engine, the combination with an en- 
gine cylinder, of a plurality of separate electrical igniting devices 
said cylinder, set to ignite the charges at different periods in' 
stroke, and having separate circuits and separate electrics I g 
erators, and switches in said circuits adapted to throw each ign 
ing device into and out of circuit with its own generator, and ^ 
into and out of circuit with a generator of a different Igniting 
vice, substantially as described. rineSi 

6. In an electrical igniting mechanism for gas and oil cnp ^ 
the combination, with a camshaft within the engine W u ? a '' 
series of cams thereon and staggered with reference to each • 
and means for rotating said shaft, of a series of movanie 
opposite said cams, means for pressing said pins lDgi 
against said cams, and means for limiting the motion of av rf 
said pins being Insulated from the cams except at the po 
contact, substantially as described. 

The Canda patent, in itself, does not seem to be a " . 
would be required in order to establish the monopoly ^ 
as any "inventor" is entitled to if his invention is 
breed an exclusive right. It will be necessary, then, to ex T^ 1 
the Apperson patent in order to find the broad grow 1 
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APPe rson Patent Double Electr , c ^ 
which to establish the claims th»* „ 

present owner of the two patents tIT,^ made by the 
Person patent is as follows " declarat.on of the Ap- 

Preamble of the "Apperson" Patent 

«>mlng the necessity of removiU th. I °' means for 
binders to dean the contact carried , he ^' t '°\ P,U6B ,rom the 

^z^^z&F^ ,hey become 
rr= r s £H r °° x - rxxz 

carried thereon In order to cZn them r° r SCrape the """acts 
Provide two such plugs eot f P™sent Invention 

inner at different points I «i. . exploslon <*vlty of the cyl- 

cui,s^,„e connected with each „/", w tW ° d ' S " nCt e,ectrtc 
the circuits and plugs sepa ?a te ,v ! , ' , h P t Ug f; meanS for usl ^ 
alternately, whereby f when ce l^nlt ^ P ' UgS may be u8ed 
become coated with oil so that th? .T tacts upon one Pl"« 
t»» other plug m a £ b^tTr^ ta^^HL" 0 ' FT Pr ° Perly - 
ring therefrom may be mino,^ . v the ^P'ostons occur- 

of'dlff^n^harlct^ircttea' C '™" a 
"hen used In connection with a ,,Mm^ * lttermt Plu«s-that Is, 
of the p,ugs with a batter^ circuit™ d the C0 " ,,ect 0ne 

generator circuit I also nref.r»Ki. ° ,her Wlth a magneto- 

<hey may both be used la one n™"** C ' rcults 80 that 
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1S%S:SS uTnece 0 ^ «" a » 
electric circuits at once necessary to use both of the 

hereUC n X^-/7rwn°,r^ n deta "" °< <»™on 
forming a part of this specification "companying drawings 

the litr^wm SE. 11 " * ^ which is 

of dual ignition ^£71,^5 u*' °" ^ ° f USe " 
in the near course of events T he ^."^ 'T^ matter 
Patent are as follows- C ' a ' ms of the Apperson 

\A??Mr: p h a7r ,n „ S f "> the exp.oslve 

cylinder, a magneto, elecWcal cX.o« P US / exten «»g into the 
one of the spark plugs I b T t L " lTOm the magneto to 

.^e?e^rdriS~?F - — - 

trically connected with th ^ othlr JLT*. PlU8 "' a batter r eIec - 
interrupter In the connection 0 th^Z J"?' a periodIc «»rc«it 
gap, and means to control the conn * tf^". P,Ug haT,B « the »«« 

3. An explosion e™ having an «o.os? 0 "V"? P ' US * 
spark plugs therein, a magneto elecWe^v chamber with two 

Plug, a battery .I^caU^^STSS theMH ^ W " h ° De "«•* 
Justable timers in the respective circuit, SPark p,UB ' aa " 

the timers similarly and simuU a neo US ,y mea " S adJUStlns 

.s adtpteT;: s s,^ n ; a t? f %: rm y,,na r in wwch th ° «*-~ 

cylinder, a magVeto e^ectricaliv ^ 7",' SPark ^ w,th,n sal " 
spark gap, a battel efectrfcj jfv Z t0 the termln »'s of one 

other spark gap, and circuit ZurZT. ^ T**" 0f the 
connections. interrupting devices In each of said 

isLtpte e d X t S ^\rrp\f r aV of n Ltrk y "r der lD Wh ' Ch the «•*»"• 
■nder, a ^tf^^fff •»«• the cyl- 
tion col! having its second^ Z circu, Zh P ' USS ' an lna »o- 

Condus" ba "7^ Ci - CUlt "' th -Sr oT^d '.nductn coT 
Conclusmns at this time would be futile. The whole matter 

th' court " - 0 ^ thrCShed ° Ut in 3 ^--esslike way" n 
the courts, if business acumen so dictates. 




Cross Section of the Apperson Dual lonltlon. 



A ROTARY ENGINE, SAID TO BE WONDERFUL 

are H T' ^ " ~ K neW engine for which «»e big claims 
are made has been invented by Newell O. Allyn of Hiram O 
ormer.y with Packard and Winton. It is of the rotating ^2? 
type our a.r-cooled cylinders being used. These are op" "ted 
on the two-cycle principle and have no valves the inlet anrf 
outlet ports being opened and closed by the rotating part of Ae 
machme. No flywheel is provided owing to the Urge rotat n g 
mass of the cylinders. Contrary to most revolving motors f 
muffler ,s provided and somehow attached to the cylinder? 

It ,s stated that there is no battery to get out of order This 
may be, but a more complicated mechanism will then be neces 
sary to supply the ignition current. 

This "wonderful new" motor is to be installed in a car fitted 
wth a s.,d.ng gear transmission; the engine is placed fn front 

frontVe t 'T™** ^ ^ tte *** tank « r "«=d under th 
C , -X COrnpany ' the VaIfe y Automobile Co., of Warren 
O.. with $200,000 capital, has been organized and the plant tor 
manufacturing this engine and car will soon be started 
The claims for the engine are light weight, simplicity, strength 

ft isha^t aPPeara "- e - . Fr ° m thC SCant des "'P ti °" « h"nd 
.t .s hard to see any pomt in this motor not already well covered 
by such sterhng machines as the Adams Farwell five a„a leven 

Ser tatC^ o r ne « " TW ~ *« ™* <™ S 

wlfn 0 !, 0 " S1 T Tem P« of Horses._A„ automobile authority 
who has made a study of horses, is authority for the statemen 

" a h s e or Jtt a h r : d he r ,y f o,ute,y safe horses ' Jt^K 

extreme, co * always being dangerous. Between these two 
extremes comes the bays and the blacks, the former being the 
better natured of the two. Automobile drivers will save them 
selves lots of trouble by remembering this point and driving 
very carefully past a white horse. g 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



TANKS FOR CARBONIC ACID TIRE INFLATERS. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,684.] — If carbonic acid Is used in the inflation of tires and In 
view of tbe high pressure that obtains with the same In the liquid 
state the question arises as to the safety of the same especially If 
It Is exposed to the direct sun's rays on a hot Summer day in the 
South. What can be said about this phase of what would be 
regarded as a serious matter in other zones of activity? P. R 

New York City. 

True, the pressure is high. Equally true the containers must 
be designed to withstand the pressure, and it is well not to ex- 
pose the same to more heat than that normal to the surroundings. 
That the vendors of this gas for any purpose are interested in 
rendering its use safe, is a matter that can be taken for granted. 
On a basis of 120 degrees Fahrenheit, according to Reid T. 
Stewart, in his paper on "The Physical Properties of Carbonic 
Acid," A. S. M. E, December, 1908, meeting, among other state- 
ments, it was said, the walls of a tank, 6 inches outside' diameter, 
should be 0.2514 inches. This is on a basis of 18,000 pounds 
per square inch extreme fiber strain. 

The pressure exerted by carbonic acid on the walls of a 
cylinder will depend upon the density of the acid and the tem- 
perature. At 120 degrees Fahrenheit, and a density of 0.61, the 
pressure will be 1,760 pounds per square inch, according to the 
same authority. The thickness given is the minimum, consider- 
ing the use of material of such physical properties as will allow 
of a fiber strain as given without eating into the reasonable factor 
of safety that should obtain in a case of this sort. 



THE RELATION OF POUNDS TO KILOGRAMS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,685.]— In connection with racing in particular. It Is, more often, 
than not, that the weight of cars will be referred to In kilo- 
grams. What Is the easiest way to reduce these units to English? 

New York City. TANK. 

Use the formulas as follows: 



hence: 



lbs.= 



Kg.= 



75 X Kg 
34 

34 X lbs . 
75 



Example : 

If a racing car is to weigh not more than 2,204 pounds, what 
will be the equivalent weight in kilograms? 



34 X 2,204 

A ff — ZZ =1,000 kilograms (in round numbers) 



and 



75 



... 75 X Kg. 

lbs. = = 2.204 

34 



REQUIREMENTS FOR A CAR ENTERING CANADA 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.686.]-I am contemplating a tour East next Summer, and would 
like to know, If I should return by the way of Niagara Falls and 
through Canada to Detroit, if I will have any trouble with custom, 
at Niagara Falls or Detroit? w bh iuim 

Waterloo. Ia. W ' mlLUAN - 

If you become a member of the Automobile Club of Buffalo 
upon presentation of a membership card, you will be able to 
spend three days in Canada, without any other formality. Other- 
w.se to conform to the "custom" requirements will be necessary 
Bnefly, you will have to deposit $25 and put up a bond double 
the est.mated duty on the car. The forms in force at the Cus- 
tom House must be used and you should produce a bill of sale 
showing the purchase price of the car. The more clearly you 
present your case, the less trouble you will have. For further 
information, see "The Automobile Official Blue Book" section 1 



INDICATION OF CONSIDERABLE DEPRECIATION. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,687.] — In order that I may determine the extent of repairs to be 
made to my double opposed engine, will you kindly answer the fol- 
lowing through "Letters Interesting and Instructive." 

L When compression leaks past piston and rings very badly, what 
does It signify, assuming that rings have not turned? 

2. With rings removed from piston, should the piston be a cloM 
fit In cylinders? 

3. How can I determine whether or not I will have to hare 
the cylinders rebored In case I have to have new pistons? 

4. Will I have to get the piston that was designed for the motor, 
or will any other piston do that will fit? 

6. With both rear wheels Jacked up and a pull exerted on the 
left rear wheel, there Isn't any lost motion between wheel and dif- 
ferential; they both act as a unit. But with the right rear wheel 
when pulled there Is quite a lot of play, say about an Inch on the 
circumference of the wheel, before the power is applied to the dif- 
ferential. Is this condition right? NEW OWNER 

South Bralntree, Mass. 

1. Loss of compression, which, in turn, means loss of power, 
is the first answer. 

2. In reply to the second question. No. The piston becomes 
hotter than the cylinder, because the cylinder is artificially cooled 
and the piston is not. The hotter piston will expand the most, 
and, as a consequence, it will stick, if there is not a difference. 

3. "Size" the cylinders. If they are out of round, they should 
be rebored. 

4. It is best to get pistons such as were designed for the 
motor, if they proved to be valuable for the purpose. If you find 
that the design is not good, then it will be time to experiment. 

5. The rear axle seems to be in need of overhauling. The 
condition is not right. It is not much of a job to take it apart 
and see just what is at the bottom of the trouble. 



CERTAIN CAUSES OF LACK OF POWER. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,688.]— I have a two-cylinder Ford, Model T, which I bought 
second-hand. It runs fairly well, but It will not develop mucb 
power with the throttle wide open. The compression Is poor. K 
cranks easily. The best authority here says It needs new pistons. 
Is it likely he is right? Or Is it probable that new piston rlngi 
would be sufficient? Is It possible that it would be best to get 
new cylinders and new pistons? What might be other causes for 
its having so little power? J. B. NEILL. 

Pecos, Tex. 

What you say would seem to indicate that the carbureter wants 
attention. If the compression is diminished, you can determine 
the fact by cranking. On the other hand, you cannot expect 
to realize "difficult" cranking (due to a high compression) in 
a motor with cylinders less than 4 inches bore. To "spin" a 
four-cylinder motor, such as the one you are the possessor of, 
is not a difficult task, and the "experts" may be mistaken. H 
your carbureter is not in good working order, it will manifest 
itself by "dead points" in the range of speed. If the carbureter 
is in good order, then you can look to the timing and the battery. 
A good (energetic) spark at the propitious instant will do 
wonders for you. There probably is small reason to go to the 
expense of new pistons, in any case; the question of new rings 
is a matter to be taken up when the carbureter and the timing, 
as well as the source of the electric energy, are fully investi- 
gated, and found to be competent 



MADE BY SIMPLEX COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: ijk 

[1,689.] — I have a complaint to make and some questlone to 
The questions will help explain the complaint, and I will a" aau 
first. 

1. Whose Simplex car is handled by Palmer & Slngsr, of « 
York and Chicago— the Sheffield Simplex, of England: the SHOP' ' 
of Mishawaka, Ind., or the Simplex made where? ~i«Mo» 

2. What (I. e., maker) Simplex car won the second Brlgo 
Beach 24-hour (Robertson-Lescault)? 
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3. What Simplex was vlrtm. 1 
Sweepstakes. Lescault driving' L ° Dg l8land Mot °r Parkway 

jr^*-^ <» Thanks- 
car or what? savannah? Was It the two-cycle 

that — * 

Tou. to common with other automohn " ra ° 6 " Sava m>ah? 
nclent details pertaining to the "r. a„i t h PaPer8 ' do not ** ve sur- 
paung In various event, In tWs^oL,™ th « """""acturers partlcl- 

La Fayette. Ind country and abroad. 

with „ 74 miIes ^ rTJS *tta ZtmZ which evem * w °» 

competition record estabhshmg a new American 

in VSCsweepif ^ "* - "hic h -ed 

p^ted T i^Ur^„ s ttlurr h was tbe same - ^ 

5. Perhaps the Buick cojnpan^might care tQ answef 
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to do curves at high speed °' good P ractice 

J'srr-i: ;i r^r fair to *: - — 

in connection with ev^rl m echTnTc a . T""' tr ° UWe about • 
o«t. To say, then thai SILT ? ttat min ever '"""d 

scheme, is to btfi little farfetched tT one 
* in vogue, at the instance o/outdts of '? ** * SCheme 
fact that its use is continued, i ^ gcLd as'suranc ^ 
success. I„ point of theory ; . ^ ~ commerda. 



CONSIDERABLE FLEXIBILITY to 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE IS AIMED AT. 

xro n ^x^ct^tz^^*™ « <~ da » 

?<»hed wheels as on the Peerless? 1 °t a 'fa't?h " Ched 

the float chamber set to one side of the snmv'S ^ rburete ™ having 

around corners and up hills' a™ „ " P V et * ve trouW « «»'ng 

both vaJve. actuated by one double ac 0 « c t^" head en8 ' ne8 ' wit ' 
success? oouoie acting cam. considered an entire 

Marysvllle, O. L- PIPER. 

P^S !. t r-ad f 'tLT 7"' * 

is such as to enable the . • Peer,ess construction 

usual cambe istobetatn into a™??" *' n wWch the 

enabled to take the lo d fa " y There" .« T 4,1,15 
could be taken into account „ a- ™ ° ther matters th « 

^fa^o?!^^^. 6 ??"^ « *e workman- 
absence of good pract cHn ol r ° bV,OUS,y univ ersals, in the 
gooa practice in other ways, in an axle would be of 



»» Jf ERE ' S A KICK PR OM MILWAUKEE 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE • ""-WAUKEE. 

to^^XZ^^*?*: ^ * "News ,n 
mobile." After attr.but?nTl 0 S the h er , T , riump h ' or L <*°- 
waukee famous Instead of to SehUt? - ? °* hav,n * made M »- 
that phrase, you proceed to n™!. ,° the ori «»»tor of 
While we are willing that our^co™™,?* y Pecul,ar "atements. 
that belongs to them, tnat "o Z tilT"^^" " aVe aU ^lory 
that more shekels may be pouredVto^ " J™ "* glven " » 
hardly think It right that a* i„7 . . °. 8 c< " ters 01 Jeffries, we 
be robbed of the &£?%?^ 
tors a car. Then you say that fh« h„ „ ! b ° ard of 8cho0 ' 
to choose a car. WeU,ThlfL? nT? ° f Pub,Ic works Is about 
apeak of the common colnc, Stating Th * n 
So far you are right, and you are ai™ wlv. * V for a pollce car - 
chief wants a Locomobile but the ill ^ y0U 8ay tha * the 
pretend that there was competitf„r i, ^ been iT »"* t0 
Junction against the bo Jd ?f public w^/ T.l we have « 
demanding that the automobile "hall T ^, "Jf the Chl6 ' of p0,lce - 
advertisement and lowes™bIdde HkJ ^* " POn s Peclflcatlons, 
Tou also are giving the S^^^^l^i "7 8UPP " eS - 
In Milwaukee. Did you know that In fl^ . . dH ' or track "^o 8 " 
forty tires In twenty-four hoUr V? Do you ea^tt ^ " USed up 
run or a non-endurance run If ».600 worth 0^1™. .! 5? ena »™n« 
merry-go-round victory? johnsom oJU, the prlce of a 

Milwaukee. Wis JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY. 

P. S.— Since the above was wrltfn S -, Johnson . President 
city has passed a resoluTion reouestln, alf 01 th ' 8 

purchase automobiles made who™ to nar, n" departD »"> t «' to 
waukee where such purchase Is con»Le"t with goo^Vort M ' N 



THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR 



Dec. 31 -Jan 



Jan. 6 

Jan. I8.23. 



Jan. 27-Feb. 
P«b. 6-13. . . , 



Feb. 16-20. 
Feb. 16-20. 



Feb. I6-20. 
F eb. 16-18. 
Feb. 18-26.. 



AMERICAN. 
Shows and Meetings. 
y..— New York City, Grand Central Palace Nin*i. . 

••• ■-New York City, Madison Square Garden Ninth 

3.- -Philadelphia. Second Regiment Armorv wi^h.h 
Annual Show. Philadelphia AutomomTTradeTso- 

' b^Ih'a 0 Co, . ,8 * um P'rat Regiment Armory 

elation ofT V Nat ! 0na ' ^xh""*'"". National A..T-' 
elation of Automobile Manufacturers. S. A. Mile. 
Manager, 7 East 42d St., New York. 

"sTow^? \TT C 1 °" SCUm BuUdlns ' Tb '"l Annual 
Dealers' a>» f !, Autom<>b »e Manufacturers' and 
-Sit ^ °i Uoyd Rlokert - Manager. 
Auto^M, Pavmo ". Annual Show, Detroit 

■ 'aeve^ n, i• T' ret « e « iment Armory. Annual Show. 
Cleveland Automobile Dealers' Company. 

"bT^Shnw n'- Audltorlu m, First Annual Automo- 
oiie Show, Denver Motor Club 

mZZT*;*^??™™ Arena ' Third Annual Na- 
hiwtio A « 0bl,e ' Motor Boat and Sportsmen's Ex- 
Manager r '° M ° t0r Lea8Ue - R M - Jaffra ^ 



Mar - 1-6 -Buffalo. Convention Hall, Seventh Anm.ai a . 



Races, Hill-Climbs, Etc. 



Run of the 



Jan - U2 --Philadelphia. Two-day New Year's 

Quaker City Motor Club. 
Peb - 20 - 22 - Ne " Orleans, Fair Grounds Track Mar„. « 

^str^ 0 — 8 ^r H e^ 

March 6 ' 12 -Palm Beach, Pla.. Lake Worth Slffh a 

B atta. Pa,m Beach Power^t ATsoltl"^ 

FOREIGN. 
Shows. 

Ja °- -BeWum, Brussels Automobile Exhibition. 



Races, HiU-Climbs, Etc. 



' 3 SJSVEr" C0UrSe ' a ™" d ^ —mobile 
lllK't 11 -™ gtum ' 0ste »* Automobile Race Week 
Sem lilis -T^p , M ° nt V8nt0UI H1 » Climb • 

P 19 •„7 I Bo, y o•gn J e 0l0 ' me • F, ° r, ° ° UP Automobile Club 
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Five-Passenger Touring Type Pullman for 1909, as Seen from the Operating Side. 



IN order to be in a position to supply as widely varying a 
demand as possible, the York Motor Car Company, York, 
Pa., will list no less than four different chassis for the 1909 
season, each of which will be made in several body types so 
that the range of Pullman cars will be very extended. At the 
lower end of this list is the new Model L, 20-horsepowcr run- 
about ; next comes the Model K, 30-horsepower light touring car. 
while a six-cylinder car of the same power is to be known as 
the Pullman Model 6-30. Above this where power is concerned 
is the Model 4-40, which, as its name indicates, is a four-cylinder 
car of 40 horsepower. This title, however, only applies to it as 
a gentleman's roadster, as in a seven-passenger type of touring 
car, it is known as Model M. 

Motor Design, — Taking what may best be termed the 
"baby" Pullman first, otherwise the Model L runabout, its cyl- 
inder dimensions are 3 3-4-inch bore by the same length of stroke, 
while its rating is 20 horsepower, with a speed range of from 
zoo to 2,000 r.p.m., though its nominal capacity is developed at 
a moderate speed, namely, 1,000 r.p.m., and it is naturally capable 
of exceeding this power output to a considerable extent. Like 
its larger confreres of the Pullman line, the cylinders are cast 
separately. The Model K, 30-horscpower type, has 4 1-2-inch 
"square" cylinders, its speed range extending from 150 r.p.m. to 
1,800 r.p.m., while its output is delivered at the moderate normal 
speed of 900 r.p.m. The same cylinder castings as are employed 
on the Model L, 20-horsepower runabout are also utilized as the 
foundation of the power plant of the Model 6-30, while in the 
case of the 4-40 the cylinder dimensions are 5-inch bore by 



5 1-4-inch stroke, its rating also being delivered at 900 r.p.m. As 
the same features of design and construction that have char- 
acterized the Pullman motors during the past year are per- 
petuated in these new models, it will be evident that a descrip- 
tion of the features of one is applicable to the others, so far as 
the motor itself is concerned, its accessories, such as the magneto 
in particular, depending more upon the list price of the car. 
For instance, the cylinders are cast separately in every c ase > 
while on the Model L and the Model 6-30 Pullman, the valves 
are all on the same side; in the case of the Model 4-40 and 
the Model M, the valves are oppositely disposed in outboard 
valve ports and are interchangeable. The cylinder heads and 
waterjackets are cast integral in every case, an interesting fea- 
ture of the Pullman motor, being the manner in which the inde- 
pendent castings are joined together by means of special fasten- 
ings between them, thus throwing the waterjackets of all four 
cylinders into one. 

Chassis Specifications.— Standard practise has nowhere been 
departed from. The remaining specifications of the Model L, 20- 
horsepower car are pressed steel frame of the usual channel sec- 
tion, with a substantial subframe carrying the engine and trans 
mission, Timken rear axle, single-piece drop-forged I-beam, front 
axle; jump-spark ignition through a single vibrator coil and dis- 
tributor fed by a set of storage cells; lubrication by means of 
a new self-contained system, a positive oil level being main- 
tained by a valve adjustment. The gear-set housing is packed 
with lubricant and grease cups are provided wherever neces- 
sary. A standard type of leather-faced cone clutch using cork 




Pullman Power Plant Viewed from Carbureter Side. 



Fan Pump and Magneto Drive of the Putin" 
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inserts is employed in connection with a three-speed gear-set 
operating on the selective principle of shifting, the shafts of 
the latter being carried on Hess-Bright annular ball bearings, 
while the Timken roller bearings are used in the wheels. The 
suspension consists of semi-elliptic springs front and rear, the 
former measuring 40 by 2 inches, while the latter are 48 by 2 
inches. The wheelbase is 102 inches, the tread standard and 
the clearance 10 inches, while the car weighs 1,750 pounds. With 
the usual equipment, including two acetylene headlights, the 
car lists at $r,soo. 

Model K, 30-horsepower Pullman is a machine that comes be- 
tween the other two. four-cylinder types, the Model L, 20-horse- 
power, and the Model 4-40, so far as power is concerned, it will 
doubtless constitute one of the most popular of the Pullman 
models, and will accordingly be listed as a five-passenger light 
touring car, a roadster and with a toy tonneau. On a larger scale, 
corresponding to its increased power, the specifications of the 
chassis are practically the same as those already given in the 
case of the 20-horsepower car, namely, pressed steel frame, 
with a subframe for the motor and transmission support, drop- 
forged one-piece I-beam front axle, semi-elliptic springs all 
round, the dimensions in this case being 40 by 2 inches front and 
SO by 2 inches rear. The wheels are 34 inches instead of the 
32 by 3 1-2-inch size used all round on the smaller car, while 
the tire equipment consists of 3 1-2-inch front and 4-inch rear 
tires. For ignition a Bosch high-tension magneto forms a regu- 
lar part of the standard equipment. The same type of three- 
speed selective gear-set is employed, the gears and shafts being 
of chrome-nickel steel, while the latter are supported on Hess- 
Bright imported ball bearings, the latter being used throughout 
the car, with the exception of the motor. Nickel steel shafts 
and gears are employed in the rear axle, which is made with 
pressed steel housings and is held in alignment by means of a 
V-type torsion rod. 

Dual ignition is regularly fitted on this car, the emergency 
system consisting of a single vibrator coil on the dash and a 
high-tension distributor. So far as the other accessories are 
concerned, the same self-contained oiling system, made integral 
with the motor, is a feature of this, as it is of the other Pull- 
man motors, and this is likewise true of the special float-feed 
carbureter. The wheelbase is 106 inches and the tread standard, 
while the weight all on, is 2,250 pounds. In complete running 
order with the usual equipment of acetylene headlights, side- 
lights, etc., the car lists at $2,000. 

Model M has been designed especially to meet the wants of 
the purchaser of a seven-passenger touring car, the chassis being 
practically the same as the 40-horsepower Pullman of 1008, 
though several important changes have been made, such as the 
increase in the size of the wheels from 34 inches to 36 inches, 
the tire equipment now being 4-inch front and 4 1-2-inch rear. , 
Where the suspension is concerned it differs from the smaller 
models of the Pullman in being fitted with a transverse or 
platform spring in the rear in addition to the senii-elliptics. 
In other respects it is practically the same, so far as its essen- 
tial specifications are concerned. The dual ignition system 




One of the Pullman Three-Seatera for 1909. 

consists of a Bosch high-tension magneto and a Synchronized sin- 
gle-coil and distributor supplied by storage cells; a three-speed 
selective gear-set is employed, Hess-Bright annular ball bearings 
being used here as well as in the remainder of the car. The front 
axle is a one-piece I-beam drop-forcing, while the rear axle is 
of the floating type made by Timken with a pressed steel hous- 
ing. In the case of the Model K, 30-horsepower Pullman two 
brakes are placed on the rear wheels, while a third, which con- 
stitutes the emergency, is placed on the transmission shaft, 
while on the Model M, 40-horsepower car, both sets of brakes 
are placed on the driving wheels. The wheelbase is 119 inches 
and the tread standard, the car having a clearance of 10 1-4 
inches. The weight all on is 3,100 pounds and the list $3,500. 
As a runabout the same chassis is slightly altered to make the 
Model 4-40, which lists at $3,000, the same as last year. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Pullman car is the 
use of the Timken rear axle unit, which represents a great 
advance over the usual design for this essential. One of the 
great troubles with the present form of built-up axle is that it 
requires a truss to brace and stiffen it, and, as it is more or less 
difficult to keep the members of the truss under tension, this con- 
stitutes an element of weakness. The Timken Company in manu- 
facturing this new axle have taken advantage of the fact that 
tubular forms give great strength, while the resistance is dis- 
tributed proportionally to the points of greatest stress by grading 
the thickness of the metal so that the heaviest parts are at the 
spring seats where the strains are greatest, and the thin parts 
are at the center. The axle has been so designed as to carry the 
load without the necessity of trussing, a pressed one-piece housing 
of a special grade of basic open-hearth steel of high static 
resistance being employed. In the design of this axle, sharp 
curves have been entirely eliminated, thus avoiding any angles 
which would tend to add leverage and increase the liability of 
shock at the points of least resistance. Such a de- 
sign not only gives greatly added stability, but also 
makes a very clean cut and smooth looking axle, 
there being no webs or reinforcements. 




Side View of the Pullman Chassis Illustrating Its Well Balanced Outline. 
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Uv CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 



DETROIT, Dec. 21. — Upon reviewing the specifications of the 
Regal car for the 1909 season, with the subject of the 
inspection before one, tbi conclusion that the makers' efforts to 
combine the best features of standard practice in a machine 
selling at a low figure have been very successful is inevitable. 
And it is further substantiated by an inspection of the manner 
in which the work is being carried out in the Regal factory, for 
the best of materials and design would be of doubtful value 
when handicapped by poor workmanship. As a matter of fact, 
it was the original intention of the Regal Motor Car Company to 
place its product on the market at a higher price, but it was 
found possible by means of multiple production on an extended 
scale to reduce the figure to $1,250, at which the Regal now 
lists. But for the delay in perfecting a factory organization, 
a large number of the Regal cars would have been placed on 
the market during the past season. Shipments of the new 
model began about a fortnight ago, and with greatly increased 
manufacturing facilities, it is the intention of the makers to 
market as many cars as it is possible to turn out, though it 
it planned to make 2,000. 

Some Motor Specifications. — In the details of the design of 
the power plant and its accessories particularly are to be found 
a number of features ordinarily confined to much higher-priced 
construction. Among these may be mentioned the use of a one- 
piece drop-forged camshaft, the cams being integral. They are 
hardened and ground to an accurate finish with a set of master 
cams as a model, thus insuring 
interchangeability and close ad- 
herence to the timing regula- 
tion outlined by the designer in 
every one of the many motors 
turned out. The cylinders 
measure 4 by 4 inches and are 
liberally water-jacketed, water 
being provided for between the 
valves. Large openings are 
provided in the cylinder heads, 
these being covered with plates 
carrying the cooling water out- 
lets. Circulation is on the 
tbermo-syphon principle, the 
outlets from the cylinder heads 
measuring 1 1-2 inches in di- 
arfieter, while the connection 
from the lower portion of the 
radiator to the jackets meas- 
ures 2 inches, deflected plates 



being employed to spread the incoming cold water. The hot- 
water outlet takes the form of a Y, the water being discharged 
into the tank portion of the radiator, thus condensing any vapor 
formed and effectively preventing steam pockets. 

All valves are placed on the same side, the push rods being 
equipped with roller ends, while the valves themselves are of 
large diameter, so that in connection with well-worked-out mani- 
folds, an easy flow of gas is provided for. Main bearings ire 
of liberal size of die-cast babbit, while drop-forged connecting 
rods are employed. Helical timing gears enclosed in an alumi- 
num housing make for silent running, the oil pan also being 
of this material, while the engine base is of cast iron. The lubri- 
cating system itself is particularly noteworthy. It is of the 
constant circulating type, consisting of a small gear pump, placed 
at the lower rear right-hand corner of the oil pan, from which 
it takes its supply. From the latter the oil is raised and dis- 
charged into a copper tube of liberal dimensions running the 
entire length of the crankcase and parallel with the crankshaft 
at about the same height as the journals of the latter. Holes are 
drilled in this tube at intervals to correspond with the various 
bearings, and when the pump is in action oil is spurted on each 
of them in liberal quantities, splash being depended upon to 
lubricate the piston and wrist-pin. Small brass petcocks are 
inserted in the crankcase at two levels to show the state of the 
supply in the oil pan. Both the tube and its discharge holes 
are of large dimensions and are consequently proof against 



clogging, but provision 



is made 




Regal Power Plant Shows Simplicity and Compactness. 



for examination, as the tube 
may be easily withdrawn with- 
out disturbing anything but its 
own fastenings. 

Ignition is taken care of by 
a Remy magneto of the high- 
tension type employing a single 
coil, the latter being mounted 
on the dash. Experience wiM 
this installation has shown that 
there is no necessity of using 
batteries for starting, but an 
emergency system consisting 01 
a set of dry cells operating fte 
same spark plugs through the 
distributor of the magneto M' 
been provided. The remaking 
accessories consist of a Bui"™ 
carbureter and a McCord radi- 
ator of attractive design 
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in the conical ^Z^tl^C ^ adhe " d to 
to provide the best of its kinH , \. here again effort 
evident in the detail of the Isto Th" * ^ P "' Ce ' * 
the self-contained type, thus avow'in 75, e " gag,n * Sprin 8 is °* 
are placed beneath Z wMe flat 

ment Lubrication is taken care o h gfaduaI Re- 

housing full of grease • * "I"*"* the dutch sP"ng 

bines a telescopic* ?o?m a« emTT' 8 ' T ° f which ™' 
extending from 'the duch^o Zf^V^u Pr ° Pe " er shaft - 
»d drive on the rear axle th anT * 1 Change Speed * e « 
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Regal Cone Clutch and Double Universal. 




The ,909 R ega , When Equlpped m a Three . Seater 

Seve, CO dS and ZV^jl «~ box, 
sions and correspondLlv Lht 'Y ^" She ° f Sma " dime "- 
fhus obtaining Ihe "a adages fThfunff *" T & 
in assembly without th* 7 f ° rm of instruction 

sprung weight the rear d ?t r ° f 3 ™ ^ ° f 
type, being made fast at rh. T> The / ear . axIe is °* the fixed 
Hyatt rollfr bearing befn^nt !1 direCfI y t0 «* wheels, 
and the support n^ tub f 3^ k^"" "* dr, ' V '' ng shafts 
Kear-set. The usual ~T M \ , beanngS are used in the 
°f a set of fn,ern a f and LI , brak ' ng e<,U, ' Pment in the sha Pe 

are fitted w lt h rebound clips, while both front 



Manuel section prLed steel contt ? T " ° f the usuaI 

desgn everv effort- w k ~. roaaster. Throughout the 

whilfstillTroSg^ta'; froVrfX^Ut' T 
that the touring car complete tips ,h e sca es a t r «^ ™? 
and the runabout is n oounrk w t J!* • ,90 ° poHnds ' 

ri p t n 0 rz cars ' but with the «dSo y n f : x 

^e^olS inking arSi^hroS-o 
moo cars that have been planned for. New ma'h nery"s being 
.ns ailed ,n the additional factory buildinls as fas! 

as .hey can be made ready and the tools set up and 
a number of the first series of cars of the new ' 
model are already coming through. 




Stripped Chassis of the Regal, Showing S.mp.e Lines Design , nd dean Underbody 
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S typical of the present day refinements i 
high-powered limousines is the interior of 1 
a special car for Robert L. Fryer, of Buffalo, built by 
the E. R. Thomas Motor Company. This body has an 
interior seating capacity for five people, the auxiliary 
1 seats being detachable. When not in use these are sim- 
ply removed from a socket, which is then very inconspicuous. 
The car is a six-cylinder 70-horsepower Thomas, with a hand- 
hammered aluminum body made in the new two piece construc- 
tion. This is the latest type of construction in metal bodies and 
one that is thought well of by the up-to-date coach builders. 

The doors have a full royal turn-under and the low base body 
does away with the awkward appearance sometimes found in 
large limousine bodies. A wheel house on the side quarters 
gives ample clearance to the guard and permits the use of chains 
without the slightest interference. 

The car has an effective color scheme. The body is painted a 
Napier green with black moulding and black upper quarters, 
while the hardwood finishings are in walnut. A new type of 



drip on the roof prevents the water from dripping over the 
doors. The material of the interior is a golden drab im- 
ported broadcloth and the lace is of a French weave to match. 
While being a full round cornered body, the trimming is put 011 
in a panel or square corner effect. All the fittings are in brass. 
The toilet case contains numerous articles, as in the latest cases, 
and the new style hasty notebook. There is als6 a gentleman's 
case, containing ash tray, cigar holder, etc. In keeping with the 
high-grade completeness, there is also a Chelsea eight-day "Safer/ 
limousine clock, most useful as well as ornamental. 

The electric annunciator of the new French type and the elec- 
tric cigar lighter are both neatly arranged. The electric dome 
light has a Holophane globe. A ventilator in the front of the 
body, allowing the circulation of air, adds to the comfort of the 
occupant and can be regulated according to the weather. In- 
stead of using the clouded horn trimmings, this car is fitted with 
a new Maltese pearl, which is exceedingly handsome. White 
the outside of the window frames are finished in ebony, the 
interior is left in natural walnut, harmonizing with the trimmings. 



THE MODERN TREND IN LIMOUSINE DESIGNING 



*X* HE time was when limousine body work was so very heavy as 
1 to be objectionable. The reason for this was more because 
of the distribution of the weight, rather than a matter of the total 
thereof. In other words the center of gravity was very high 
indeed, and the rolling tendencies were far from satisfactory. 
In the early days the wheelbase was short and the weight dis- 
tribution was, on that account, in favor of a high center of 
gravity. Increasing the length of the wheelbase had the effect 
of lowering the center of gravity because the weight in pounds 
per foot of length was increased, which was equal to decreasing 
the weight in pounds per unit of elevation. 

It is easy enough to see that any plan which increases the 
weight per unit of length, for a given weight, would decrease 
the weight per unit of elevation, and lower the center of gravity. 
That a lower center of gravity will help the performance enor- 
mously goes without saying, and much of the modern luxurious- 
ness is due to the superior performance of the cars, directly 
traceable to the lowered center of gravity. The greater length 
results in more room, but the whole gain was not due to the 
greater wheelbase, since motors are shorter than they were be- 
fore and in this fact is a further reason for increased comfort. 

Still, the last word has not been said. The design details of 
limousines have undergone considerable change within a short 
period of time. It was recognized that easy riding qualities were 
111 a measure due to weight, putting the same in the right place 



The result of this reasoning led to heavy underframing and light 
upper work. In thus proceeding it was to render the body work 
strong enough to stand road strains, and at the same time en- 
gender that "Pullman" effect so much to be desired. 

The better distribution of the weight also reduced the strains, 
and as a consequence the depreciation of this class of bodies is 
a very much reduced factor. Then, again, there is the use 0 
superior materials throughout; certainly there has been om'« 
as much gain in this direction as in other ways. It is fortunate 
that the finish will stay on the modern bodies far longer than was 
the case in the earlier examples due to the fact that the panes 
will not split and the vibrations are not nearly so noticeable. Un 
the whole, then, it is plain that the great improvement wrougn 
in limousine construction is not limited to luxuriousness within 
Then again, there is the influence of the limousine upon 



the 
of 



life of the chassis. If the body work is with a high center 
gravity, the car as a whole will be with a higher center of P a ™ 
than would obtain otherwise, since the body is superimposed, 
deny that rolling and tossing will not affect the life of a car 
to overlook the prime causes of depreciation on automoM ^ 
The difference as between static strains and dynamic wor 
the difference as between assured long life and a great unc 
tainty. A limousine, presupposes a user who can afford a 
car, and one who would not want to put up with one that 
failed to sustain in nearly perfect order. 
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COMPARING LONG AND SHORT-STROKE MOTORS 

By E. A. MYERS, Designee op Model Automobile Company, Peru, Ino. 



\A/ HILE there is so much discussion as to the relative merits 
"jS» tne lc > n 8 ar| d short-stroke motor it is somewhat inter- 
esting to make a comparison of the different articles written 
on the subject and to note the grounds upon which each bases 
his claims. 

In the beginning I will say that my knowledge of gas engine 
construction has been practical as well as theoretical. During 
the fifteen years I have devoted to the study of this subject I 
have superintended the construction and testing of over five 
thousand engines of a great variety of sizes and types cover- 
ing the single-cylinder engines from a 4-inch bore up to a 
17-inch bore and 30-inch stroke and the four-cylinder from the 
very smallest to a 16 1-2-inch bore and a 26-inch stroke. Up 
to six years ago my work covered what is known as the short- 
stroke engine, and since that time it has been divided between 
the short and the long-stroke motor, mosj of the time having 
been devoted to the latter. 

I do not claim to know it all by any means. Others, perhaps, 
have found out things in motor construction which I have been 
unable to learn. On the other hand, I do not believe that I 
will be charged with egotism when I say that I have at least had 
an opportunity to find out some things denied to the designer 
who has had experience with the short-stroke or small motor 
only. In my experience I have found out things which have 
been of material advantage to me in the construction of larger 
engines as a result of my work with the smaller high-speed 
motors. On the other hand, I have secured much valuable in- 
formation about small motor construction in my work and 
experience with large engines which otherwise I might never 
have been able to detect. 

When the A. L. A. M. adopted the plan on which the horse- 
power rating was based it is quite evident that but little thought 
was given to the question of accuracy of horsepower. At any 
rate, just now it is somewhat difficult to get any one to admit 
that he really believed at any time that the stroke had nothing 
to do with the horsepower of a motor. On the other hand, it 
has been but a few years since any attorney involved in the 
trial of a case wherein the horsepower of an engine was in 
question had but little difficulty in getting gas engine experts 
to testify under oath that the stroke had nothing to do with 
the horsepower of the engine and that a motor with the bore 
equal to the stroke would produce just as much horsepower as 
another motor with the same bore and with one, two or more 
inches longer stroke. 

We take it for granted that the recent trend of automobile 
manufacturers toward longer-stroke motors and the compara- 
tive tests of the past year have put to rest for all time the con- 
tention that a motor with the stroke equal to the bore would 
produce as much actual horsepower as one of the same bore 
with the longer stroke and that we need not spend time on 
this particular point. 

Some Questions to Be Answered. 

With this point settled the remaining questions are: First, 
to what extent does it increase the horsepower? and, second, is 
tne longer-stroke motor more desirable for motor-car con- 
struction and service? 

In an article recently written by G. H. Baillie he refers to 
a formula wherein the claim is made that by increasing the 
stroke 50 per cent, the horsepower is increased 17 per cent. 
Nothing could be more misleading than a statement of this 
kind without a detailed explanation on which the claim is based. 
It appears that those making this statement have lost sight of 
the fact that speed must be taken into consideration and that 
it is utterly impossible to give any formula by which the in- 
creased horsepower can be shown by increasing the stroke unless 



a given speed is taken on which to base the rating. For illus- 
tration: We take a 6x6 four-cylinder motor and make a 
test of it, as compared with a 6x9. At first thought we would 
figure that the 6 x 9 would develop just 50 per cent more power 
than the 6x6, whereas at one speed it will develop over 50 per 
cent, more power than the 6x6, and at another speed it will 
develop less than 50 per cent. Piston speed must be taken into 
consideration in figuring the actual horsepower delivered. 

Other designers may take issue with us at once when we 
make a statement that a 6x9 motor will develop over 50 per 
cent, more power than a 6x6, both running at a speed of 400 
r.p.m., but that such is the case can easily be demonstrated. 
On the other hand, the 6x9 will by no means develop 50 per 
cent, more power than the 6x6 when running at a speed of 
800 r.p.m. The question then comes up: How are we going 
to rate the motor for automobile construction, and where are 
we going to draw the line, and what formula can be presented 
upon which the accurate horsepower rating can be based, cover- 
ing engines of all classes and of different construction? We 
are free to confess that we know of none that can be pro- 
posed that will cover the situation with absolute accuracy. If 
we had a fixed speed from which to figure then the matter 
would be simple. But considering the fact that these motors 
must be run from a minimum to the maximum speed of which 
they are capable, it is impossible to increase the stroke to the 
greatest point of efficiency for one speed and secure the same 
results at all speeds. 

Desirability of Long Stroke. 

I state most emphatically that better results can be secured 
from a motor with the stroke in excess of the bore for general 
automobile construction, but I also wish to state just as clearly 
that it cannot be increased advantageously to the same extent 
that it can be where the motor is to be used for some other pur- 
pose where less flexibility is required and where it is to be 
operated at something near a given speed. In making this 
claim I base it on the following facts: 

First: Where I increase the power of a motor by adding to 
the stroke the power gained thereby is procured without any 
approximate increase in the weight of the motor and it will not 
be denied that every move that can be made to increase the 
power without increase of weight is a step toward high-grade 
motor-car construction. 

Second: In expanding the gases farther the exhaust is dis- 
charged under less pressure, lessening the noise of the exhaust 
and decreasing the amount of heat carried off through the 
exhaust as well as the liability of back pressure. 

Third: The greatest efficiency and economy is obtained 
when piston is running at a reasonably high speed. As most 
cars are now built the speed limit is from 40 to 60 miles per 
hour for ordinary use. These same cars probably run 8o per 
cent, of the time at a speed of 20 to 40 miles per hour. There- 
fore, it would seem that for general use the car is used at an 
extremely low piston speed, which, as every engineer knows, 
means loss of power and efficiency. Hence, by increasing the 
stroke a higher piston speed will be secured for general use of 
the car. 

Fourth: The full power of a motor is most needed for hill 
climbing when the motor is running at slow speed, and right 
here is where the long stroke shows its advantages over the 
short stroke. Let us not forget the fact that an internal 
combustion engine is a heat engine pure and simple. In fact, 
all engines are heat engines, differing only in the method and 
the economy of utilizing the heat. In the case of steam 
engines the coal is reduced by heat to a gas, burned, and a por- 
tion of the heat generated is absorbed by water in a boiler. 
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converted into steam and expanded in the engine cylinder, giv- 
ing up a portion of the heat in the form of work or pressure 
on the piston, producing power. The balance escapes in the 
exhaust, as is the case with the gasoline engine. 

In the Case of the Gas Engine. 

In the case of a gas engine the gasoline is mixed with a 
definite quantity of air as it is conveyed to the cylinder; this 
mixture is then burned in the cylinder, producing heat, conse- 
quent expansion, pressure on the piston and power, hence the 
term internal combustion engine as applied generally to gas 
engines. 

The gases so formed contain a given number of heat units 
to the cylinder. The greater part of this heat is utilized, con- 
verted into energy from which the greatest amount of power 
can be gotten. There cannot be conversion of energy of any 
kind without some loss of heat and it is a well-designed motor 
wherein the total number of heat units lost does not exceed 
65 per cent The greater part of this loss is carried off through 
the cylinder walls and the balance through the exhaust. There- 
fore, it must be understood that the good designer must strive 
to convert as much of this heat into work as possible. It will 
thus be seen that the slower the movement of the piston the 
greater the loss of heat through the cylinder walls and the less 
the power from a given size cylinder and from a given amount 
of fuel. From this it should be quite clear that all the advantages 
are with the long-stroke motor, not only from a standpoint of 
power, but from a standpoint of fuel consumption, and that the 
slower the motor must run the more pronounced are these 
advantages. 

Fifth: The initial impulse is less in the long-stroke motor 
than in the short-stroke of the same horsepower because of 



the smaller area of the piston. In other words, the initial im- 
pulse of a 4 x 4 is approximately the same as a 4-inch bore and 
5-inch stroke, hence if you build a motor of the same horse- 
power as the 4 x 5 and make the bore equal to the stroke you 
must necessarily have a greater pressure on the end of the 
piston at the time of ignition. This means that for a motor 
of the same power it is impossible to build one of the short 
stroke that will operate as smoothly as one of the long stroke. 

Some one may say that if it is a good thing to build the 
motor 4x5 instead of 4x4 why not go still further and make 
it 4x6 or 4x7. Right here is where the distinction must be 
made between a motor running at a given speed and one 
running at all speeds, as is required in motor-car construction. 
I have heretofore tried .to show why it is impossible to carry 
it out as far as can be done with a motor wherein the ques- 
tion of power and economy alone is to be considered. The 
great range of speed must be taken into consideration as well 
as the ratio of gearing and the general construction of the car. 

Were I designing a motor for racing only the ratio of the 
stroke to the bore would not be the same as one I would 
design for a general use car. Again, if I were designing a 
motor to be run at a constant speed, the ratio of bore to 
stroke would conform to neither, but would be designed to 
secure the best results at that speed. Hence, in increasing the 
stroke of the motor for general car use I do not contend that 
it can be carried to the extent that all other points of car con- 
struction are of secondary consideration to the question of 
power and economy, but I do claim that the designer who is 
unable to retain all the flexibility of the very best cars of the 
latest development and at the same time use a motor wherein 
the stroke is one-quarter greater than the bore is not doing 
justice to at least some parts of the machine. 



SOCIETY OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS' FOURTH ANNUAL 



TUESDAY, January 5, has been set as the date of the first ses- 
sion of the fourth annual meeting of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, and in accordance with the program outlined by 
the local committee, the members will assemble at the Automo- 
bile Club of America in Fifty-fourth street, near Eighth ave- 
nue, at 10 a.m. on that date. The entire forenoon will be de- 
voted to tests of different cars to be selected later by the 
committee, on the club dynamometer, these tests being carried 
out under the supervision of Henry Souther, a member of the 
society and the head of the technical committee of the Automo- 
bile Club. Following this there will be the usual business 
meeting and a technical session during the afternoon, the sub- 
jects to be discussed being the "Economics of Weight Reduc- 
tion," by F. D. Howe; "The Factor of Reliability in Ignition 
Apparatus," by A. Atwater Kent; "Requirements of Automo- 
bile Brake Construction," by Thomas J. Fay and Lawrence 
Whitcomb. Immediately following the conclusion of the read- 
ing and discussion of the papers in question the meeting will 
adjourn for the annual dinner given by the society. This will 
be held at the Automobile Club. After the dinner the meeting 
will adjourn to Tuesday, January 19. 

The purpose of this second session is to enable members from 
distant points who will only be in New York for one or the 
other of the automobile shows to attend the meeting. The 
clubhouse of the Automobile Club of America will again be 
the meeting point and the hour will be the same, 10 a.m. A 
similar series of tests will be carried out on various cars dur- 
ing the morning, while the subjects on which papers have been 
prepared for the afternoon session are as follows: 
"An Improved Type of Compression Coupling," by W. S. 

Noyes. ~ 

"Standardizing Automobile Motor Bearings" by S P 
Wetherill, Jr. ■. 



"Some Practical Considerations in Autogenous Welding," by 
Henry Cave. 

"Continuous Form of Engine Indicator," by S. W. Rush- 
more and H. L, Towle. 

This part of the program is not arbitrary, however, and 
should it be found more convenient to arrange for the presen- 
tation of the papers in a different order this will be done. On 
the occasion of the second session, Tuesday, January 19. 
the forenoon will be spent at the Automobile Club of America, 
the members adjourning to the Engineering Societies building. 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, near Fifth avenue, upon the com- 
pletion of the tests on the A. C. A. dynamometer. The techni- 
cal sessions will be held in one of the meeting rooms in the 
latter building and immediately following their close the mem- 
bers will adjourn to the Engineers' Club, directly back of the 
Engineering Societies building on Fortieth street, where the 
annual dinner given by the Society will be held. From present 
indications it appears certain that the attendance will be lht 
largest that the Society has ever had. 

The past year has marked the greatest growth in the member- 
ship of the Society since its inception, the number of members 
having been more than doubled in that time. The plan of holding 
quarterly meetings in various cities of the country, which was 
inaugurated last year for the first time, having been found so 
successful it will be continued, instead of the previous «t" ' 
meeting semi-annually. In accordance with this plan, the n 
quarterly meeting for 1909 will be held in Boston during the 
course of the show there, while the fourth annual summer met- 
ing will take place in some city of the Middle West. As Detro 1 
and Cleveland were places of meeting during the past year, 
will probably be Indianapolis, owing to the importance of 
latter city as a center of automobile manufacture, in addition 
its vast accessory making interests. 
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NOW SEVERAL TIRES ON A SINGLE RIM 



By W. F. BRADLEY. 



PARIS, Dec 17. — Automobile touring in comfortable, closed 
cars, such as are becoming more and more common on 
European roads, seemed likely to be limited by the inability of 
tires to carry very heavy loads with any reasonable degree of 
safety. The largest and strongest tires now on the market, with 
a section of 135 millimeters, cannot be given a load of more 




Snowing the Mlchelin Twin Tires Wnen Dismounted. 

than 1,600 pounds if a reasonable length of service is required. 
A load of 1,600 pounds per wheel gives about 1 ton 4 hundred 
weight per axle as the heaviest load which should be carried on 
pneumatic tires. It is true that many powerful closed tour- 
ing cars, fitted with all the luxuries that human ingenuity can 
devise, have a rear axle load of about 4,000 pounds. But such 
a load is only carried at enormous cost in tire up-keep, for the 
generally accepted rule is that the life of a tire is in inverse 
proportion to the cube of the weight which it carries. Thus, if 
the weight is doubled, the wear will, on an average, be eight 
times greater. An increase in weight of but 5 per cent, causes 
an increase in the wear of the tires of about 14 per cent. 

The natural conclusion is that weight should be kept as low 
as possible in the construction or fitting of a car; or if such 
luxuries as heavy handsomely upholstered closed bodies, elec- 
tric light, folding tables, self-starters, tire inflators, dismountable 
rims and the wealth of accessories which have been showered 
on the automobile, if all these are deemed indispensable, the 
user of them must be prepared to face a heavy tire bill, for it 
is weight that kills. 

It is with the view of making possible the carrying of heavy 
loads on pneumatic tires that the plan has been brought forth 
of mounting two, three or four tires on one rim. Two or 
three attempts in this direction were shown at the Paris Salon, 
the most conspicuous being presented by Vinet and Michehn. 
Even more important than the case of the costly pleasure car is 
that of the commercial vehicle, for it has been proved that the 
excessive vibration set up with steel or solid' rubber tires, where 
fast running is necessary, is ruinous to mechanism. 



European commercial vehicle competitions have all proved the 
wheels and suspension to be the weak points of automobiles car- 
rying loads of more than two tons. As long as the speed is 
kept reasonably low not much harm is done, but too many 
drivers are not content with a maximum of 15 miles an hour 
on steel tires, with the result that the car goes to pieces long 
before it should have done. There is an example in the Paris 
omnibuses, which are mounted on solid rubber block tires and are 
run at as high a rate of speed as possible over roughly paved 
streets, often being made to compete in speed with the subway 
trains. The result is that out of a fleet of 162 it is never pos- 
sible to have more than 97 in service, the remaining 65 being in 
the repair shop and requiring the attendance of abbut 200 
mechanics and fitters. One of the Paris taxicab companies, 
which in 1902 started out with cabs having steel-shod wheels, 
had an average of 7 per cent, broken crankshafts a year; the 
proportion on pneumatic tires was 1-2 per cent 

It is believed, therefore, that if such commercial vehicles as 
are obliged to maintain a speed of 15 miles an hour or more 
could be fitted with pneumatic tires in place of solid rubber or 
steel rims, there would be a considerable lengthening of the life 
of the vehicles by reason of the lessened vibration. Naturally, 
in the case of heavy trucks, with loads of six .to fight tons, and 
required to maintain an average speed of sir" or**seven miles an 
hour, there is nothing to be gained by an attempt to fit pneu- 
matic tires. The advantage, however, indisputable for pas- 
senger 'buses and delivery vehicles carrying ail axle load of from 
i.ooo to 3.000 pounds. *. „r'- 




How the Mlchelin Twin Tires Look on the One Rim. 

The twin and triple tires produced by Michelin, and now being 
given a public demonstration on a Paris omnibus, were only 
made possible by the advent of the dismountable rim. If the 
inside one of a set of three or four tires on one rim required 
changing on the road, it is easy to see that the old system of 
wrenching each shoe over the fixed rims would not appeal 
to the passengers in the bus or to the shareholders of the 
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company. The dismountable rim was therefore indispensable. 
Where intended to be used in sets of two or more on a vehicle 
that does not exceed on an average a speed of 15 or 16 miles 
an hour, it was possible to strengthen the tire in a way that 
would not appeal to the fast traveling tourist, but which was 
excellent for the utilitarian vehicle. 

The dismountable rim used on the Michelin consists, like 
the racing rim, of one fixed rim on the felloe of the wheel, 
and a split dismountable, the two ends of which are drawn 
together to bind it on the wheel. On the racing and ordinary 
touring models this binding is obtained by a turnbuckle — a sys- 
tem that has proved its worth in races on condition that the 
rim is screwed up as tightly as possible ; some French drivers 
forgot this at Dieppe, and suffered in consequence. On the 
twin and triple tires there are two flattened portions of the 
fixed rim, one of these being pierced to receive the valve and 
bearing also a couple of stops corresponding with similar stops 
on the dismountable rim, the objects of which are to prevent 
creeping and facilitate mounting. 




Palmer Blowout Preventer Shown at the Paris Salon. 

Through the other flattened portion is passed a hardened 
steel stud, bored to take a bolt, and itself secured in position 
on the face of the rim in just the same way as a security bolt. 
A "T" wedge fits on this flattened face, and between the two 
rims, the stem end of the "T" screwing into the stud just 
mentioned, and the two arms of the "T" forming wedges, each 
engaging with a steel stud riveted onto the inner face of the 
dismountable rim, at each side of the split. The further the 
wedge is screwed in the closer the two ends of the rim are 
brought together, and the tighter the whole is bound on the 
wheel. To dismount the rims the outer wedge is first with- 
drawn, and a. pair of forceps employed to force the two ends 
apart sufficiently to allow the rim to be lifted off. The pro- 
jecting stud is taken off and the second tire treated in the 
same way. The operation is naturally longer than with the 
racing rim, but it should not occupy, under ordinary working 
conditions, more than ten minutes to dismount all three rims 
from a triple tire. 

After tests extending over two years— the delay in placing 
on the market was principally on account of the dismountable 
rim— it is declared that two or three tires working side by side 
last from three to seven times longer than a single tire, with an 
equal load, working alone. The Paris 'bus now in service with 
these rims has three tires on each of the back rims and two 
on the front wheels. The weight of the vehicle, with eleven 
passengers, driver and conductor on board, is about 8,000 
pounds. The 'bus is of a special type, with an armchair for 
each passenger and luxurious fittings. 



SOME BRITISH AUTO DOINGS. 

London, Dec. 17. — The membership list of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club has just reached the 4,000 mark, a figure not ap- 
proached by any other automobile club in the world. The 
number of the official gazette which gives this information also 
shows that the club's declaration of war against the incon- 
siderate driver is being acted upon. Legal proceedings have 
been taken in two cases of dangerous driving. 

The differences between the Royal Automobile Qub and the 
more democratic Motor Union are still unsettled and each body 
is seeking the support of the provincial clubs. A large number 
of these, however, have decided to associate with the two 
head organizations conjointly, or else not at all, and this evi- 
dence of opinion will probably lead to a peaceful settlement. 

Three years ago much stir was caused by the announcement 
that the manufacturers of the Mercedes cars were about to 
institute proceedings against all British makers whose cars 
were fitted with gate change. The general opinion was that 
the German firm had a strong legal case, and hence it was 
somewhat surprising to find that the matter was allowed to drop. 
Now it is stated that immediate action is to be taken, and the 
probable result will be that, with the exception of the Daimler 
Company, who hold a separate valid patent for their gate 
change, all British makers will pay royalty. 

Newton, that prince of Brooklands drivers, has decided to 
retire from the racing game at the end of the year, but before 
then he is anxious to place the two 90-horsepower records at 
a figure far above their present level. Several times lately he 
has got the big Napier Samson up to a iao m.p.h. gait for the 
half-mile, and it is possible that as much as another 10 miles 
an hour may be added, given favorable weather conditions. 

The unnecessary use of big acetylene lights on city streets 
has of late become a grave public nuisance. The London au- 
thorities have made the first move by entirely prohibiting the 
lighting of headlights within the city, and other municipalities 
are likely to follow suit. Many devices have been tried to obviate 
the excessive upward glare from these lamps, but none have a'- 
tained popularity. To encourage improvement in this direct™ 
the Royal Automobile Club is organizing a competition of head- 
lights and of anti-dazzle attachments, the date being fixed for 
early in the new year. 



BRITISH MAKERS FAIL TO SEE IT. 

London, Dec. 10. — Lending support to the rumor that there will 
be no Paris show in 1909, the Chambre Syndicale has made a 
definite proposal to the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders that if the latter will agree not to hold the Olympa 
show next year the French likewise will not have an exhibition. 
This suggestion is regarded rather with amusement by the lead- 
ing British traders, who see no possible reason why they should 
cut off an undoubted source of business merely to oblige then- 
Continental rivals. A second suggestion, that the Paris and 
British shows should alternate year by year, has met with no 
better reception, and hence it is definitely fixed that Olympia shall 
again open its doors next November. 



SALT LAKE TO HAVE A MOTORWAY. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 21.— Leases have been signed 
for the right of way of the new automobile speedway from this 
city to Saltair, Utah. This will be built by a stock company and 
backed by the Salt Lake Automobile Club. The boulevard, 
which will be 25 feet wide and over 12 miles long, will cost, 
according to the promoters, no less than $30,000. The sources 
of revenue will be a small fee charged for the use of the bon'f 
vard, but the larger item will be the race meets, at which 1 it» 
proposed to hold straightaway contests of one, five, and ten 
miles, all of the famous racing machines being expected, 
modern grandstand will be erected just outside of Saltair »t 
end of the 12-mile straightaway. 
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PROPOSED LAW RESULT OF GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE 



BOSTON, Dec. 21. — Acting in accordance with the suggestions 
made at the recent conference in this city of the governors 
of the New England States, the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion has drafted and reported to Governor Guild a new auto- 
mobile law suitable for adoption by all the New England States. 
One of the things brought most prominently to the front in the 
conference of governors was the necessity of uniformity in 
dealing with automobilists, and in making up this bill the com- 
mission has studied the existing laws of nearly all the States, 
taking from each such things as seemed desirable for a uniform 
law, and also including some new features, which the experience 
of the commission in dealing with automobilists the past five 
years has shown to be advantageous. It is probable that the bill 
as drafted will be offered before the Massachusetts Legislature 
as a substitute for the present automobile law, and it will also 
be offered before the legislatures of the other five New England 
States. Numerous changes are made in the existing law, some 
of them being intended to increase the rights and privileges of 
automobilists, while others are restrictive in character. 

One of the most notable of the changes proposed is to increase 
the maximum speed limit from twenty to twenty-five miles an 
hour in the open country. Twenty miles is the legal limit in 
Massachusetts, but some of the other States have twenty-five 
miles as a limit. It was felt by the commission that with proper 
safeguards as to reckless driving and the proper enforcement 
of these provisions the limit could safely be raised to twenty-five 
miles. But whereas under the Massachusetts law speeding in 
excess of twenty miles is prima facie evidence of improper 
driving, under the new draft speeding in excess of twenty-five 
miles will be conclusive evidence. The new draft also increases 
the limit in thickly settled sections, making this fifteen miles an 
hour instead of twelve as formerly. Speeding in excess of fif- 
teen miles in thickly settled sections is to be prima facie evidence 
of improper driving. The limit at corners, curves and intersecting 
ways, including entering ways, is kept at eight miles an hour. 

The draft provides for the elimination of local speed regula- 
tions, including those passed by park boards. Local authorities 
and park boards may make such local regulations, but they will 
not be valid unless approved by the Highway Commission, and 
the automobilists will not be under the necessity of taking the 
initiative in bringing such local regulations to the attention of 
the commission by filing a protest. It is provided in the law 
that, although speed in excess of twenty-five miles an hour is 
conclusive evidence of improper driving, a court may place cases 
on file whenever in its opinion the offence was unintentional or 
it is shown that nobody could be injured. 

This change in the speed limit is a great concession to the 
automobilists, but they are to be made to pay for their privileges 



if the proposed law is adopted. Registration fees are to be based 
on horsepower, and the horsepower is to be determined by the 
authorities in charge of automobiles in each state. The proposed 
scale of fees is $5 for cars under 10 horsepower, $10 for cars of 
10 and under 20 horsepower, $15 for cars of 20 and under 30 
horsepower, $20 for cars of 30 and under 40 horsepower, $25 for 
cars of 40 and under 50 horsepower, and $30 for cars of SO horse- 
power and over. Motorcycles are to pay $2 and commercial 
vehicles $5. How the Massachusetts Highway Commission would 
determine the horsepower, whether by actual measurements or by 
catalogue specifications, is not stated. 

Another increased charge on the automobilist in the proposed 
law is an annual renewal of operators' certificates. At present in 
Massachusetts private operators' certificates are not renewed from 
year to year, though the annual registration system prevails. 

For the second offence of driving while intoxicated the new 
law proposes a penalty of six months' imprisonment, while mini- 
mum fines are established for the ordinary offences, $10 for the 
first offence, $25 for the second and $50 for the third, within the 
same period of twelve months. Driving cars for racing or on a 
bet or wager of any kind is specifically prohibited. 

It is proposed to make some important changes in the law as 
applied to non-residents. In Massachusetts non-resident owners 
may now drive their cars for seven days without securing a 
Massachusetts registration certificate. The new law proposes to 
extend this period to ten days and to allow chauffeurs as well as 
owners to drive cars during that period. But people whose home 
is in other States, and who live in Massachusetts or any other 
New England State for three months or more in a year, must 
register in Massachusetts and can secure a certificate for half 
price. This is intended to cover the cases of Summer residents. 

Private operators' licenses will not be issued to persons under 
16 years of age and chauffeurs' licenses to persons under 18 yean 
of age. Further, nobody can operate who is under 16 years of 
age, even when accompanied by a chauffeur. 

It is provided that all persons receiving compensation in con- 
nection with automobiles, such as salesmen, repairmen and the 
like, shall be considered as chauffeurs. Every car over 10 horse- 
power must have double sets of brakes, and when the car is 
standing the motor must be stopped. 

The requirement for numbers on the side lamps is dropped, but 
a new requirement is made that the rear registration number 
shall be illuminated. Persons who rent cars are considered a* 
dealers, this including presumably taximeter cab companies, and 
they may have uniform number plates. In every garage it is re 
quired that a record be kept of the entrance and exit of every 
car, and the word garage is defined to include club and private 
garages where fees are charged, as well as public garages. 



QUAKERS EXPECT TO SEE A CHANGED JERSEY LAW 



PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 21.— Quaker City autoists are looking 
for a revamping of the Frelinghuysen law at the coming 
session of the New Jersey Legislature. Not only have the long- 
continued plaints of the seashore bonifaces had their effect on 
the legislators, who are ready and willing to make the required 
changes, but even Motor Vehicle Commissioner Smith gives 
evidence of a change of heart. Of course, that official has had 
to carry out the law as it is on the books, but to many he has 
seemed a trifle overzealous at times. Now the Commissioner is 
out with a suggestion that everybody who desires a bettering 
of the lot of the automobilist who tours — or would like to tour- 
in New Jersey should hold a conference and decide on what 
amendments will be necessary to bring about improvement. 
Mr. Smith admits that the Frelinghuysen law isn't the best 



ever, but thinks some allowance should be made for the legis- 
lators, who have been tinkering with the railroad laws for over 
half a century and haven't evolved an ideal yet, whereas they 
have wrestled with the automobile problem but five short years, 
and they cannot be expected in that short time to have learned 
it all. At any rate, they have learned something from this year's 
experience, when tens of thousands of dollars have been lost 
to the State's hotelkeepers and tradesmen through the practical 
boycotting of New Jersey by the automobilists, and now there 
are evidences of a willingness on their part to not only emascu- 
late the Frelinghuysen law of the bulk of its harshnesses, but 
to make amends for the past derelictions by putting a law on 
the statute books which will make a veritable autoists' promised 
land of the erstwhile inhospitable "Garden State." 
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THE STEADY GROWTH OF AN INDUSTRY. 

In two recent issues we have published no less than 
twenty-one notes of commercial cars in nineteen different 
cities of fifteen State and two foreign countries. These 
have included the whole range of commercial cars, taxi- 
cabs, trucks, tractors, railway motor cars, passenger buses, 
police, fire, ambulances, school, board of health, board of 
public safety and public works service. 

We mention these figures taken at random for the 
purpose of emphasizing the fact that this gradual move- 
ment or undercurrent is international and universal rather 
than local or sectional. To recall our statistics given 
above, we may make the additional statement that no 
less than eight of these are in the nature of repeat orders 
after an extended and eminently satisfactory test of a 
previous utility car, and in every other case but one it is 
a case of one installation being modeled after a successful 
one in another city, which when analyzed also assumes the 
aspect of a repeat order. 

From the foregoing we are perfectly safe in the state- 
ment that the commercial car is gaining ground all over 
the world and for every purpose. The rapid advance in 
motor propelled fire apparatus may be mentioned as 



particularly worthy of notice. This particular branch has 
made most unusual progress, partly on its merits and in a 
small part from the scarcity and consequently high price 
of suitable fire horses. And horses are subject to ail- 
ments that are many and varied. 

And yet. this branch of the industry, and the commercial 
vehicle industry as a whole, is only in its infancy. Manu- 
facturers of pleasure cars in this country the coming year 
will reach the 65,000 mark, but we doubt if the whole 
commercial car output for the coming year will be 5 per 
cent, of this figure, and if we except cabs, the figures 
will probably not run as high as 3 per cent. Whereas in 
the future there is no reason why the figure may not go 
up to 70 per cent, of the number of pleasure cars, while 
the latter then will have increased say to 125,000. This 
means for the commercial industry an increase of no less 
than 3,100 per cent., which spread over a period of five 
years would be an , increase of 100 per cent, each year. 
How many of our commercial manufacturers are pre- 
pared to double their facilities and consequently their out- 
put each of the next five years ? Similarly how many 
of our pleasure car manufacturers are prepared to get 
their share of this great wonderful increase, as compared 
with the pleasure car increase of about 92 per cent, total 
or a little over 13 per cent each year? 

% & & 

NOW A 'BASIC PATENT IN DUAL IGNITION. 

Basic patents so broad as to be the basis of a mono- 
poly are, fortunately, very scarce, the statement of which 
fact does not mean to infer that the inventor of a device 
should not be protected and afforded the just reward that 
merit indicates. A basic patent affords the means honestly 
to demand merit ; in other words, dollars. There is a 
difference between a basic patent and a belated "broad 
patent. The "Selden" patent to many has had the air 
of a belated patent, and the courts are still trying to 
decide its scope in the light of basic principles. 

The "Apperson" dual ignition patent, in conjunction 
with the ."Canda" patent of earlier vintage, may, in some 
measure at any rate, create something of a furor. If ll 
can be shown that the inventor did invent, rather than to 
take advantage of the absence of earlier applications for 
"letters patent" current with advances in the state of art, 
then it is plain to be seen that the inventor should be 
allowed to spend the product of his brilliancy and what 
of energy the situation demanded. 

On the other hand, there is something abhorrent in the 
plan that allows a broad patent to go to issue years after 
the device has become a common expedient, through its 
common use on dozens of different designs of automo- 
biles or what not. True, the inventor should not be 
allowed to suffer if the delay is due to inactivity in the 
patent office, and at the same time the cause of the delay 
should be ascertained, if possible. 

The extent to which the ignition patents under dis- 
cussion will prove akin to basic principles, is a matter tna 
can not well be foreshadowed in view of the uncertainty 
of the rulings of courts, as the records bearing upon the 
subject will adequately prove. In general, it is the qa^ 
that the inventor is entitled to his claims and fj^ 
that may' come of them, if they are not contested }t» 
cost of contesting can be more than the royalty that W - 
ness might reasonably demand. • • 1 " 
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ONLY ONE AMERICAN CONCERN SEEKS TARIFF REDUCTION 



WASHINGTON, D. C„ Dec. 21.— In the concluding minutes 
of his appearance before the Ways and Means committee, 
which at present is occupied with the subject of the tariff, John J. 
Carton, attorney for the Buick Automobile Company, last week 
unwittingly explained the attitude of the company, for which he 
made a plea for the reduction of the duty on automobiles. Repre- 
sentative Boutelle, by reference to former testimony, asked if 
the Buick company did not intend to start a factory abroad. The 
question failed to elicit a direct response, though it is a well- 
known fact in the automobile industry that Buick cars are being 
manufactured at Oshawa, Ontario, by the McLaughlin Motor Car 
Company, Ltd., which is understood to have a direct connection 
with the Buick company at Flint, Mich. 

Commenting upon Mr. Carton's unsatisfactory answer, Mr. 
Boutell remarked : "If this is a fact, it will explain much that is 
now a mystery. It will explain why you wish a lower protection 
on an American product, as you are going to become a foreign 
manufacturer." 

"It is unlikely," replied Mr. Carton, "that we are arguing 
against our own business. We have a factory in Michigan, and 
it doesn't seem probable that we would try to hurt its business in 
order to help our possible activities abroad in the future. Be- 
sides, I don't know about that foreign factory with certainty." 

Previously Mr. Carton had said: "From my talks with the 
general manager of our company, W. C. Durant, I desire to state 
to the committee that we are occupying somewhat of a middle 
ground. We differ from those who want a 45 or 60 per cent, 
tariff, and we also differ from those who do not want any tariff. 
The company which I represent, and for whom I speak, is of the 
opinion that there should be a moderate tariff placed upon the 
importation of automobiles, somewhat from 20 to 25 per cent. 
The general manager of our company is of the opinion that a 25 
per cent, ad valorem tariff would be a sufficient tariff to take 
care of the automobile industry and to give it proper protection 
in this country. 

"Now, it is a fact that the Buick Automobile Company is to-day 
selling automobiles in Europe and selling them there in competi- 
tion with the automobiles manufactured there, and selling them 
successfully. Of course, at the present time they are not manu- 
facturing an automobile which, in the common acceptation of the 
term, is as high grade as some of the other factories, but Mr. 
Durant said to me in a conversation the other day, and author- 
ized me to say it here, that next year they will turn out as high- 
grade automobiles as any factory in the country — as good an 
automobile as can be made — and that they will sell it at 70 per 
cent, of the price which is now being charged for the same grade 
of automobiles by the so-called high-grade factories. 

"Now, improvements are constantly being made, and the busi- 
ness of the manufacture of automobiles is being reduced more 
and more to a science every day, and there is, in the opinion of 
the gentlemen I represent, very little to fear from foreign im- 
portations. Of course, there should be something on it to make 
the difference — to take care of the difference— in labor." 

Chairman Payne asked Mr. Carton if he thought 20 or 25 per 
cent, would make up the difference between the cost of labor here 
and abroad, to which the latter replied : "Yes, taking everything 
into consideration. That is what I am advised." Chairman 
Payne then wanted to know why the motor car was not a pretty 
good thing to produce revenue upon. Mr. Carton replied : "Well, 
yes ; the question is whether you will produce more revenue with 
a 45 or 60 per cent, duty than you will with a 20 or 25 per cent, 
duty." Mr. Payne said it would seem at first sight that the auto- 
mobile was a sort of luxury that could well afford' to contribute 
to the revenues of the government, to which Mr. Carton replied 
that the automobile as a luxury was fast passing out of that stage. 

Representative Crumpacker wanted to know how Mr. Carton, 
as a manufacturer, would be interested in having the tariff re- 



duced on automobiles ; in a word, what effect it would have. 
Mr. Carton thought it would be better for the trade generally by 
and by. Judge Crumpacker then wanted to know how, in the 
future, a reduction of tariff would improve business in this 
country. Mr. Carton replied that he did not know that it would 
improve the business, but he and his associates did not think it 
was necessary to have a high tariff on automobiles. "If the 
tariff were reduced from 45 per cent to 25 per cent, in order to 
obtain the same revenue, we would have to import about twice as 
many automobiles as we have before, and that would displace an 
equal number of the American make?" asked Representative 
Crumpacker. Mr. Carton replied it might be so considered. 
Judge Crumpacker said he asked the questions because he had 
not been able to understand the interest the Buick people had 
in the manufacture of automobiles in the reduction of the duty 
from 45 per cent to 20 or 25 per cent To this Mr. Carton said : 
"Well, I am presenting the views of the managers of the com- 
pany. They are of that opinion. We are protectionists, so far as 
that is concerned, and we think that there should be sufficient to 
compensate for the difference in the wage scale. But outside of 
that there isn't any reason why an automobile could not be made 
here, considering the skill and workmanship of the American 
manufacturers and the American workingmen, cheaper than they 
are made in Europe." 

Representative Dalzell asked about the Selden patent. Mr. 
Carton replied: "We are not paying any license fee. We have 
concluded that the Selden patent does not mean anything." 

"That is all right," said Representative Dalzell, "but you have 
been paying?" 

"Yes," replied Mr. Carton, "but we have declined for a year or 
more now to recognize it" 

It was then that Representative Boutell said he could not 
understand why the Buick concern went to the expense of sending 
somebody down to Washington to make an argument for the 
lessening of the duties. It seemed, he said, more or less of a 
mystery to him. 

Mr. Durant Evaded the Question. 

Washington, D. C, Dec 21. — The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee gave a hearing Saturday to W. C. Durant, of the Buick 
Motor Company, and the following excerpts fr6m his testimony 
are of interest: 

"Mr. Carton, our attorney, appeared before the committee some 
days ago at my request, because it was impossible for me to 
present the case. He stated the case as best he could with the 
limited knowledge possessed by him, having been called upon to 
help me out of a difficulty, and I had a conversation of about 
two hours with him, attempting to express my views. I wish to 
correct some of the statements made by Mr. Carton, fearing that 
the committee may be laboring under a misapprehension. 

"The Buick Motor Company has been accused of being Inter- 
ested in the reduction of the tariff by reason of owning a factory 
in Canada. I wish to say that the Buick Motor Company does 
not own or control a factory in Canada, but has a very slight 
interest in an institution in Canada. That concern last year, as 
I understood, employed a capital of $65,000. They produced 197 
automobiles. It has been represented that the fact that we are 
interested in a small way in that Canadian plant is operating 
against the statements which we are now making, and which we 
hope might enable the committee to give us a reasonably tair 
tariff bill." 

Mr. Durant submitted certain figures bearing on the direct 
cost of labor in the manufacture of an automobile, and got into 
a wrangle with the committee over, the figures. 

He was asked the direct question if his company contemplated 
erecting a factory abroad, but evaded the question by saying 
that his company was after foreign trade. 
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A BUDGET OF LATE NEWS FROM TIRETOWN 



AKRON, O., Dec. 21.— The Mansfield Rubber Company, of 
Mansfield, 65 miles west of Akron, has been organized by 
F. A. Wilcox, of this city, with $250,000 capital stock. Mr. 
Wilcox has been elected president, and the other officers are the 
following: Vice-president, C. H. Walters, Buffalo; secretary, 
F. W. Walters, Buffalo; treasurer, F. M. Bushnell, Mansfield; 
directors, F. A. Wilcox, C. H. Walters, F. W. Walters, L. Haut- 
zenroeder, F. M. Bushnell, H. Homberger, W. H. Bissman. The 
company will manufacture especially the National tire tube, but 
will be devoted entire to turning out high-grade pneumatic tires 
and casings and a full line of molded and mechanical rubber 
goods. The plant is to be installed by January 10 with a complete 
equipment, which is to include a Harris-Corliss engine of 550 
horsepower, with four boilers of 200 horsepower. By March 1 
the plant is to be in operation, and forty experienced rubber men. 
some from here, will go to Mansfield. By next Fall it is expected 
250 persons will be employed. 

Mr. Wilcox is a director of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
at Jeannette, Pa., and he and C. H. Walters were the early man- 
agers of this same company when located at Erie. Messrs. 
Walters were connected with the Victor Rubber Company for 
years, and Mr. Wilcox organized the India Rubber Company, of 
this city, which he managed until it sold out to the trust. 

Tire Town Has a Little Auto Show. 

The Akron Auto Garage Company, A. Auble, Jr., and F. C. 
Wood, managers, gave a very successful automobile show this 
week, representatives of five auto manufacturers and of numer- 
ous accessory concerns being present This is the second show 
of the kind given here, and interests the entire trade of the cit>. 
One of the most interesting features was an aeroplane model 
exhibited by Fred T. Childs, a local machinist, whose flying ma- 
chine moved about at the will of the operator easily. Childs 
expects to construct a full-sized aeroplane next Spring. It will 
weigh about 600 pounds and will be equipped with a 25-horse- 
power engine weighing only 110 pounds. It will carry its wings 
in such way that the inventor claims such an accident as occurred 
to the Wright machine will be avoided. 

At this show Winton, OMsmobile, Franklin, Baker Electric, 
Peer'ess and Buick cars were shown in 1909 types, and two 



of the Webb auto fire tr ucks were also shown. All of the Akron 
manufacturers of accessories were well represented with ex- 
hibits. Several Eastern companies had representatives present 

International Harvester Has New Air Cooler. 
The International Harvester Company has completed a test car 
and is now ready to turn out a new style of air-cooled automobile 
with four-cylinder engine and tourabout body, which will con- 
stitute a roadster much larger and more imposing than the ones 
now manufactured at the rate of ten a day here. The test car 
has already been put through hard work, one continuous run of 
35 miles bringing the engine through in the best of shape, with 
the air-cooling apparatus working perfectly, there being no sign 
of heated parts. The engine will have a heavy horsepower. 
While it is to be something on the order of the famous Franklin 
engine, the designer expects it to be more powerful. In connec- 
tion with it Mr. Johnston, the designer, has invented a starting 
mechanism for explosive engines also. 

Motz to Extend Its Operations. 

The Motz Clincher Tire & Rubber Company, of this city, is 
preparing to extend its business very materially. Recently the 
company sold $15,000 worth of treasury stock, bought principally 
by the stockholders, and the money will be used to extend the 
company's operations. Branches are to be established in Chicago 
and New York after the February shows. P. E Beitsch will 
have charge of the New York branch. The company is also 
talking of establishing a plant, the Buckeye Rubber Company now 
producing its tires. The lines to be extended especially are motor 
buggy and other vehicle tires, as well as solid truck, cushion, and 
special electric tires. 

Firestone Employees Organize Benefit Body. 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company employees in the fac- 
tory and office have organized a society known as the Firestone 
Mutual Benefit Association, for which a charter will be asked 
soon. It will have several hundred members to start off with, 
and the purpose is to provide sick and death benefits for the 
members and to cultivate social ties. The opening function is to 
be a large dance in the top floor of the new addition to the sooth 
wing of the factory. 



OLDS WORKS BECOME JERSEY CORPORATION. 

Lansing, Mich., Dec 21.— Notice to local stockholders in the 
Olds Motor Works to the effect that they may exchange their 
holdings in the latter company for shares of the General Motors 
Company, on the basis of $4 in preferred and $1 in common of 
the new company, for each share of the Olds stock, is the first 
intimation received here that the Olds Company has been trans- 
formed into a New Jersey corporation with a capital of $12,500,- 
000, of which $7,000,000 is in the shape of 7 per cent, cumulative 
preferred shares, while the remainder is common. It is said 
that an offer was made for 75 per cent, of the Olds Motor Works 
stock, but was not considered by a majority of the holders, unless 
the proposal were made to include the entire issue so that all 
stockholders would have an equal opportunity to exchange on 
the same basis. 

The interests back of the new corporation have acquired 
control of 75 per cent, of the outstanding stock of the company 
and will accordingly be in a position to elect new officers and 
directors, but otherwise there will be no change. No formal 
transfer of the property will be made, and the corporation will 
continue the business as heretofore, except that it is said to be 
the intention of the new interests to greatly enlarge the busi- 
ness. It could not be learned whether there are any other 
Michigan automobile interests involved or not. 



NEW OFFICERS FOR1POPE COMPANY. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 21.— A meeting of the directors of the 
reorganized Pope Manufacturing Company was held in New 
York City Friday, and the following officers were elected: 
Chairman of the board of directors, Harry Bronner; presi- 
dent, A. L. Pope; vice-president, Charles E Walker; treasurer, 
Colonel George Pope; secretary, Wilbur C Walker; assistant 
treasurer, Ezra M. Cutting; counsel, Joline, Larkin, and Rathbone. 

The new company has authority to take over the properties 
of the company on the payment of the debts of the old concern 
and the transaction of this is being accomplished with all pos- 
sible dispatch ; the new concern is practically running under its 
old officers. A petition of the receivers of the old company 
will be filed in the court of chancery at Newark for permission 
to make the final payment of the fourth dividend. 



C O. SACKS NOW PRESIDENT ROWLAND AGEN^* 

Clarence O. Sacks, for a number of years associated with t 
late John B. Rowland, in the Rowland Advertising Agency. t» 
become president and treasurer of that concern. Eugene ■ 
Kinkade, who represents a New Jersey district in C or >8 ress 
is president of the New Jersey Street Car Advertising 
of Newark, is secretary and a director of the Rowland Age*?- 
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OUTLOOK FOR LARGE CAR VIEWED IN CLEVELAND 



CLEVELAND, Dec. 21. — Developments in the automobile field 
during the past half year have not only followed one 
another rapidly, but have been of such a nature as to give rise 
to numerous questions of interest concerning what the future 
may hold in the way of bringing forth new types, or rather of 
definitely setting the seal of approval on certain types and sizes 
of cars. Not the least interesting of these has to do with the 
size of the car; in other words, what is to be the outcome of 
the "Large Car vs. the Small," and what influence will the trend 
of the demand during what is now generally conceded to hold 
forth promise of being far and away the best year the industry 
has ever experienced, have upon the settlement of this question? 
With a view to obtaining the opinions of some of those directly 
concerned, the representative of The Automobile called upon 
some of Cleveland's leading manufacturers. It will be evident 
upon reviewing the manner in which they have placed themselves 
upon record, particularly when taken in connection with the 
unprecedented amount of business they now have on hand, that 
the call for high-priced' and high-powered machines has never been 
greater and that there is little likelihood of this phase of the 
demand for automobiles undergoing any decided change for 
some time to come. The discussion of this question by Cleve- 
land manufacturers is particularly apropos, as Cleveland has 
always been a center devoted almost exclusively to the produc- 
tion of machines of the better class. 

Alexander Winton, of the Winton Motor Carriage Company, 
thought there would always be sufficient demand for cars of 
large power and seating capacity to make it worth while for 
leading manufacturers to list such a type. "Not that I think 
there will always be a call for large machines simply on account 
of their size, as I feel convinced that the day when people were 
fond of running around with a big seven-passenger touring car, 
regardless of the requirements of their families, is gone by. 
Vacant seats in a car have too long been regarded as a standing 
invitation to one's friends, who would otherwise not be included 
in a party, and the average owner of a car has long since realized 
that carrying extra weight around means increased fuel and tire 
bills. Of course there is a certain legitimate demand for large 
cars with big bodies, but for every man who has to invest in a 
seven-passenger car to accommodate the seating requirements 
of his family, there are ten or twenty whose limit is three or 
four, so that not a few of our 60-horsepower six-cylinder ma- 
chines will be fitted as roadsters or with a small tonneau. 

"Probably we are not in as good a position to discuss the 
relative demand for cars of the two sizes as some other makers, 
as the 48-horsepower six-cylinder Winton was on the market 
for a whole season before we listed the 60-horsepower size, 
and naturally our orders for the former are very largely in 
excess of the calls for the higher-powered car, but even at this 
early day we have had a very gratifying demand for the big 
car, and the number of inquiries received by our agencies in 
different parts of the country goes to show that a very fair 
percentage of our season's output will be 60-horsepower cars. 
Many of these will naturally be closed types, such as the limou- 
sine and landaulet, and where it is necessary to carry a number 
of people such as only one of these machines will accommodate 
comfortably, there is nothing else that solves the problem quite 
so well. Just what percentage of our total output will consist 
of the 60-horsepower type it is difficult to predict now." 

Walter White, of the White Company, thought it a hard mat- 
ter to say at the present moment just how the demand would 
shape itself in the next few months where the two sizes of 
White steamers that are now being turned out are concerned. 
"Having come out with the announcement of the 20-horsepower 
White early in the season, we have naturally had to devote 
considerable attention to its manufacture," said Mr. White when 
seen at his office, "and have already produced a series of these 
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George J. Dunham. 



cars, which are now being delivered as rapidly as is possible. 

"It strikes me that the real question, at least so far as we 
are concerned, is not so much what sizes of cars to turn out 
as how to be able to turn out more of them. That is the situa- 
tion that now confronts us, and it applies more particularly to 
the large car than to the new White of less power. When it 
comes to a shifting of the demand in either direction, our 
facilities are such that we will be in a position to take care of 
our orders one way or the other, and the same thing applies to 
the total number of cars that we will build during the season, 
as we have always found that no matter what our plans made 
at the beginning of the season happened to call for, we were 
compelled to exceed the original number to a greater or less 
extent. Judging from the present outlook, the prospects are 
that this will be the case next Spring." 

George J. Dunham, president of the newly reorganized Royal 
Company, now known as the Royal Tourist Car Company, was 
enthusiastic over the outlook for a high-grade car along similar 
lines to those of present standard models, but of smaller dimen- 
sions, and doubtless Mr. Dunham's 
long agency experience in Boston 
makes him better qualified to speak on 
the subject than the average manufac- 
turer, as he has been in direct touch 
with the purchaser for several years. 

"That is my opinion on the subject," 
said Mr. Dunham, "but so far as we 
are concerned here at the factory, it 
will probably be a long time before we 
are in a position to devote any atten- 
tion to a new model, other than the 
one which Mr. Jardine has been per- 
fecting during the last year or two 

and which we will now begin to turn out in quantities. There 
couldn't have been a better time to perfect the reorganization of 
the company, though we would naturally have been in a better 
position to make deliveries had it come about earlier." 

P. B. Stearns, of F. B. Stearns & Company, was confident 
that there would never come a time when those American 
makers who had achieved a reputation for their product in the 
past several years, would find it difficult to sell all the large cars 
they could make. "Regarding the small car question," said Mr. 
Stearns, "that depends entirely upon what you mean by a 'small 
car.' We have added what we call a small shaft-driven car to 
the Stearns line, but compared with what is usually regarded as 
coming within this category, it is really a large car, but not as 
powerful a machine as the regular Stearns, on which we are 
giving an option of chain or shaft drive, though we prefer the 
former for a big car designed to run at high speeds over all 
kinds of roads. But the motor of Stearns small car shows 40 
horsepower on the test block, and, when equipped with a baby 
tonneau, of which we are turning out a number, it will also be 
capable of traveling at high speed, at the same time having all 
the enduring qualities of the bigger machine. It is practically a 
smaller edition of the big Stearns with a shaft drive and nat- 
urally handles easier in congested traffic, thus making it par- 
ticularly suited for town work when used with a closed body. 

"Things could scarcely be better," continued Mr. Stearns, 
speaking of the outlook. "By October 1 we surpassed our entire 
1908 production, and that month of this year ran several times 
ahead of the same month a year ago. We planned to build 250 
cars last year, and, when the slump came, cut that figure to 200, 
but there was so little actual falling off in the demand that we 
built and delivered 243 of the 30-60 Stearns before the end of 
the season. This year we have made preparations to double that 
figure by planning to turn out 500 cars, but at the present rate 
there is every prospect of our running considerably over that. 
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DETROIT ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT SHOW. 

Detroit, Dec 21.— Allotment of space for the forthcoming 
show under the auspices of Detroit Auto Dealers' Association, 
proves conclusively the accuracy of the statement made earlier 
in the season that it would be the best ever. Every bit of 
available space on both floors of the huge Wayne Pavilion, 
where the show will open February 15, lasting one week, was 
snapped up by those anxious to participate in the exhibition. 
Sixteen of those who drew were members of the Detroit Auto 
Dealers' Association, all large auto concerns. Of the twenty- 
one non-members some were automobile companies, some motor- 
cycle agents, and some accessory manufacturers and agents. 

The latter were the innocent cause of some caustic interchanges 
of correspondence between "Dada" officials and officers of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers. At the annual meeting 
last summer the latter body voted not to take any part here- 
after in local automobile shows because of the heavy traveling 
expenses. Local shows in this resolution were denned as all 
those save New York, Chicago, and Boston. Failure to sanc- 
tion the local show was taken by "Dada" officials as an attempt 
to hamper them, which they promptly resented. Now that the 
true situation has been made known, peace once more reigns. 



DETROIT'S TAXICAB INTRODUCTORY. 

Detroit, Dec 21. — Now it is the taxicab that has fallen under 
the ban. When the first* of these buzzabouts appeared on De- 
troit's streets they were regarded with curiosity by the old- 
time cabbies, who for so long had a monopoly of the passenger 
business. In quick succession came distrust, apprehension, alarm. 
Now the cabbies are panic-stricken. You can't get one of them 
to admit this. The fact remains, however, that they have united 
to compel the taxicabs to operate under the ordinance governing 
the rates of fare to be charged, and in this manner hope to 
check the rapid inroads made on their business. 

The cabbies have long enjoyed the privilege of having their 
conveyances stand about the city hall waiting for passengers. 
The taxicabs have the consent of hotel and cafe proprietors to 
stand outside their establishments and skim off the cream of 
the business, hence the trouble. As a matter of fact, the taxicab 
fare by the hour is cheaper than that charged by the cabbies. 
It is only on the short haul that the tatter's rates are more 
reasonable. 

A suit to determine the status of the taxicab and discover 
whether it is amenable to the existing ordinance has been in- 
stituted by Police Commissioner Smith, and the outcome is 
breathlessly awaited by local Jehus. 



FIRST CHAUFFEUR CONVICTED IN MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, Dec. 21. — The first arrest to come under the law 
making it a misdemeanor for chauffeurs to take out the cars of 
owners without their consent, was that of James L. Hild, em- 
ployed by President Oscar G. Murray, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. Hild was fined $100 and costs, making a total 
of $10145, while his chauffeur license within this State was sus- 
pended for three months. Hild had previously been fined $25 
and costs on a charge of exceeding the speed limit of vt miles 
an hour. Hild took the machine, a Packard car, and a party 
of friends for a "joy ride," early on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 13. While speeding out Charles street avenue boulevard the 
car was dashed into a telegraph pole and one of the occupants, 
Harry Kessler, was killed and the machine wrecked. The cor- 
oner's jury decided that Kessler's death was accidental, and ex- 
onerated Hild of any criminal charge, but he was compelled 
to pay the fines on the other two charges. The Automobile Club 
of Maryland, at a specially called meeting, condemned Hild's 
conduct, while the State Automobile Commission has determined 
to embody a severe penalty for reckless driving in the proposed 
bill to be presented to the next State Legislature. 



BUFFALO TRADESMEN ELECT JAYNES. 

Buffalo, Dec. 21.— W. C. Jaynes, of the Automobile Supply 
Company, has been elected president of the Buffalo Automobile 
Trade Association. This step is said by insiders to have averted 
an open rupture with the Automobile Club of Buffalo. It was 
recently announced that a faction of the trade association, if 
elected, would promote a show in opposition to the automobile 
club show. The defeat of this faction at the polls by Jaynes, 
known as the "peacemaker," puts an end to the talk. The other' 
officers elected were: Vice-president, Maxwell-Briscoe-Buffalo 
Company; treasurer, Brunn Carriage Mfg. Co.; secretary, Dai 
H. Lewis; executive committee, George N. Pierce Company, 
E. R. Thomas Motor Company and G. H. Poppenberg. 




Literally Overland In an Overland Car. 
Frank Moore, manager of the Fisher Automobile Company, Indi- 
anapolis, driving his Overland roadster up one of the ateeyw 
bluffs in the neighborhood of that city. 



AUTO MAIL COLLECTING IN INDIANAPOLIS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 21.— The local post office last ^week 
placed in service two gasoline cars for the collection of mail 
and the cars are to be run to all parts of the city. 

The cars in use were built by the Overland Automobile Com- 
pany and will be leased by the post office for one year as an 
experiment. After that time if the test is successful all of tut 
mail collection work in the city will be done with automobiles. 

Bodies enclosed with heavy screen wire and canvas as a 
protection from the cold are mounted on the regular chassis 0 
Model No. 32 Overland. The cars are painted red, white ana 
blue, after the style of the horse-drawn mail wagons. There 
are two of the automobiles and so far have given eItcelle ? 
service. Drivers are supplied by the Overland AutomoM 
Company, a carrier accompanying each car. 



LUXURIOUS STAGE FOR SOCIETY FOLKS. 

Lakewood, N. J., Dec. 21.— The latest innovation is one in- 
tended for the society people who visit this resort. This is the 
installation of a luxuriously appointed automobile stage or motor 
•bus to run from the Hotel Knickerbocker, in New York City, 
to this resort. The roads are among the best and the scenerv 
en route is very beautiful and picturesque, so that the elegantly 
appointed vehicle will doubtless be well filled each day. This 
mode of travel is increasing in popularity daily. 



PROVED ECONOMY OF AUTO OVER HORSE. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 21.— The Oxford Automobile Corapa * 
local agent for the Brush car, gave a very convincing demo 
stration of the workings of the Brush package-delivery wago^ 
last Saturday, when a route of 101 stops was covered 1 
hours 39 minutes, as against the best previous 5 hours 14 
utes with a horse-drawn team. At $600 this little voa ° a ^ 
ures out as a sure economical proposition, especially m 
times like the Christmas holidays. 
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Speedwell Rapid Delivery Truck— a Successful Commercial Car. 
This car is designed to carry a load of 8,500 pounds, although some ot them have success- 
fully carried as high as 5,000 pounds In an emergency. The chassis, Including the driver's 
seat, Is so built that any type of body can be mounted thereon. The makers, the Speedwell 
Motor Car Company, Dayton, O., report a heavy demand. 



Weights of Accessories, Tools, Etc. — 

The subject of weights and weight distribu- 
tion has of late come to be a very interest- 
ing one. Beginning with the practice of 
some makers of suspending the body be- 
tween the axles to get the proper dis- 
tribution of weights, we may look into the 
matter of accessory weights. It is a fact 
that the average automobile owner cannot 
tell how the weight of his car is distributed. 
A table prepared by the George N. Pierce 
Company, of Buffalo, gives a close insight 
into this matter, so far as Pierce-Arrow 
cars are concerned. The Pierce-Arrows are 
equipped very completely, and what is 
known as the "stock car" has with its 
equipment, not generally included, these 
articles: Shock absorbers, 28 pounds; 
odometer and fittings, 2 pounds; foot rest, 
7 pounds ; robe rail and brackets, 5 pounds ; 
dash cabinets, 3 pounds ; luggage carrier, 17 
pounds ; tool box, 26 pounds ; sprag, 12 
pounds; rubber bumpers, 5 pounds; rear 
axle straps, 2 pounds; gasoline gauge, I 
pound; tools and spare parts, 55 pounds. 
Aside from the actual mechanism and body 
of the car there are extras, such as cape 
top, 138 pounds, and the glass front, 44 
pounds, that count in the weight of the car. 
Water, oil, gasoline and grease add another 
220 pounds. The ignition outfit of a 
Pierce-Arrow adds more weight. Two sep- 
arate systems are used, a high-tension mag- 
neto and storaee batteries. The magneto 
system weighs 32 pounds, and the battery 
system 70 pounds. Then the lamps, lamp 
brackets and horn weigh 87 pounds. This 
added gives a total of 738 pounds over and 
above the mechanism and body of the car. 

Does Reo Get the Record or Not?— 
An interesting discussion has sprung up 
between an Eastern and a far Western 
crowd of automobile enthusiasts relative 
to a certain record. The question under 
discussion is: Did Leon T. Shettler win 
the world's non-stop record run in Los 
Angeles last March? Shettler's rivals 
concede that the 4.092 miles which his Reo 
covered in the sleet and slush around Los 
Angeles lowered the previous non-stop 
record by 86 miles. It is alleged that he 
confined his run principally to the city 
streets, 'whereas his rivals covered the 
roads around Bridgeport, Conn. Thus, it 



is alleged to be a non-stop world's record, 
while the other is a non-stop world's rec- 
ord road run, which is splitting it very 
fine. Shettler says: "As far as running 
the ,Reo over the streets is concerned, 
fully half the distance was on country 
roads. We started out to run over the 
streets of Los Angeles, but they were in 
such bad condition that we took to the 
roads. If we had done so in the first place, 
we would have added about 50 miles a 
day to the record." There is enough 
merit in either stunt to justify a medal 
being awarded to both cars. 

Oil Your Bearings. — Autoists who 
have all ball-bearing cars, or cars well 
equipped with ball or roller bearings, should 
use oil freely, according to one well-known 
maker of both. "There is a false impres- 
sion prevalent that ball and roller bearings 
do not require oil, but this is incorrect, as 
they need it not only to prevent rust, due to 
moisture from condensation or other 
causes, but they also require it as a lubri- 
cant, although a comparatively small 
amount is consumed," says S. S. Eveland, 
president of the Standard Roller Bearing 
Company. "It has been found desirable to 
use a heavy non-fluid oil or grease, free 
from animal fat or foreign substance, or a 
good machine oil fed under pressure, or 
have the bearings mounted in an oil bath." 

Demand for an Ail-Around Car. — 
There still exists a big demand for an all- 
around-the-year car, one that will have lots 
of power with the touring body on, and 
yet drive slowly and easily when the sum- 
mer body has been replaced by the limou- 
sine. Commenting on this, James Joyce, 
president of the American Locomotive 
Company, says : "We have something out 
of the ordinary to meet this demand for 
the all-around machine. This is our_ 40- 
horsepower car, which is made with direct 
drive on the third, as well as the fourth, 
speed. With this car a man can get about 
the city on third speed, driving direct and 
throttle down to the necessary pace, and 
yet run silently and with no straining of 
the gears, much the same as with a car 
of lower horsepower." 

Maxwell Agent Challenges. — The 
Maxwell agent at Hartford, Conn., R. D. 
Britton, has issued a challenge to any car 



costing less than $1,000 for a race in mid- 
winter from Hartford to Pittsfield, Mass., 
and return. The distance is 154 miles, and 
includes some of the worst roads in New 
England, with many hill climbs, one of 
which reaches an elevation of 1,500 feet 
Mr. Britton has entered two Maxwells, 
the only conditions being that the race 
be held within a few weeks; cars must be 
owned and driven by Hartford residents, 
and must go the distance under their own 
power. The Hartford Times will offer a 
cup if any one accepts Britton's sporty 
proposition. 

Self-Starting Devices. — Although few 
new self-starting devices have been brought 
out lately, considerable interest is being 
manifested all over the world. One of the 
simpler American arrangements consists 
simply of a clutch and spring attached to 
the magneto armature, allowing the latter 
to be spun around. A famous French 
manufacturer has paid Alexander Winton 
the high compliment of imitating the Win- 
ton device. However, in order to avoid 
infringement, the French device accom- 
plishes its purpose by a roundabout rather 
than a direct method, hence the foreign 
self-starter lacks the Winton's simplicity. 

Lists a go-Horsepower Racer. — That 
speed races help the companies building 
high-powered cars is shown by the fact that 
immediately after the recent Savannah races 
no less than five prominent autoists tried 
to buy the 90-horsepower Simplex car that 
made such a good showing. This the manu- 
facturers, Palmer & Singer Manufacturing 
Company, New York City, refused to sell, 
but took orders for duplicates and now are 
building ten of these Savannah models, 
which will be equipped with bucket seats, 
large fuel tank and generally resemble the 
Savannah car. A guarantee of 90 miles 
per hour goes with every car. 

Doubled the Capacity. — Nearly every 
day sees the announcement of a new fac- 
tory or a new building for automobile fac- 
tories. That the accessory makers are not 
idle is shown by the fact that one maker 
alone, the Edmunds & Jones Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Detroit, Mich., has built 
an immense addition that will increase its 
capacity to five times that of last year. 
Despite this great increase the factory is 
running night and day, having on hand or- 
ders for 60,000 pairs of oil lamps and 40,- 
000 pairs of gas lamps. 

St. Joe Company to Move. — The St. 
Joe Motor Car Company, of Elkhart, Ind., 
has fully decided to move to Hutchison, 
Kan. While no bonus is promised the 
firm, it is understood that Hutchison cap- 
italists will invest $50,000, thus raising the 
amount of capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The name will be changed to 
the Sunflower Motor Car Company, and 
plans have been made for producing 300 
cars each year. 

. Bendix Will Go to Logansport. — It is . 

understood that the Bendix Automobile 
Comoany, of Chicago, Vincent Bendix 
president, and the Logansport, Ind., stock- 
holders have arrived at an agreement 
whereby the company will remove to that 
town, starting work immediately on a new 
building. This company, it will be re- 
membered, holds the patents on the Ben- 
dix friction transmission. 

Will Manufacture Transmissions. — 
The General Manufacturing Company, of 
Elkhart, Ind.. of which D. E. MacCarthy is . 
president ana treasurer, has established and 
will manufacture a standard line of auto 
parts, starting with cone clutches and se- 
lective type of transmissions. They will 
also bring out two sizes of planetary trans- 
missions for use on lower priced cars. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Cameron, New York City.— The Cam- 
eron Motor Company, of New York, will 
occupy with its general sales offices the en- 
tire building at 231 West Fifty-fourth 
street, January 1, 1909, in charge of Harry 
W. Doherty as manager. The factories at 
Beverly, Mass., and New London, Conn., 
are planning to turn out 2,000 of the air- 
cooled Cameron "fours" and "sixes" in run- 
abouts, baby tonneaus and racers, and will 
shortly add to these models a taxicab and 
light delivery car. 

Waverley Electric and Gyroscope, Chi- 
cago. — The S. H. Peterson Automobile 
Company, Chicago, have taken up quarters 
at 1229 Michigan avenue, where they will 
represent the Waverley electric and Gyro- 
scope. Mr. Peterson, formerly with the 
Woods Motor Vehicle Company, has sur- 
rounded himself with an able staff of tech- 
nical men and salesmen in anticipation of a 
big year's business, particularly in the new 
models of the Waverley electric. 

Stevens-Duryea, Philadelphia. — A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Philadelphia agents of 
the Stevens-Duryea, have taken a lease of 
the old quarters of the Maxwell and Mora 
agents — the Kelsey Motor Car Company — 
at 202-204 North Broad street, and after a 
thorough overhauling, which is now in prog- 
ress, will abandon their present salesrooms 
at 510 North Broad street. Manager F. W. 
Eveland thinks the change can be made 
in about three weeks. 

More Franklin Agencies. — The Frank- 
lin will be handled the coming season by 
these dealers: Florence, S. C, Brown & 
Ingman; Montgomery, Ala., Capital City 
Automobile Company ; Comanche, Tex., L. 
B. Russell, Jr.; Corsicana, Tex., Corsicana 
Motor Company; El Paso, Tex., P. L. 
Abel Cycle Company; Ispeming, Mich., E. 
R. Nelson; Easton, Pa., Easton Automobile 
Company; Elizabeth, N. J., Elizabeth Auto- 
mobile Company, Inc. 

Portland, Ore., Agent Increases Facili- 
ties. — H. M. Corey, of Portland, Ore., 
agent for the Pierce Arrow and Cadillac, 
has recently taken a new building 100 by 
100 and two stories high, the salesroom of 
which set a new high mark in elegance for 
that part of the country. This is finished 
in antique with oak-stained beam ceiling, 
dull-brass drop lights, very sumptuous 
offices and waiting rooms. 

An Active Pennsylvania Concern. — 
The Sunbury Automobile Company will 
handle the Locomobile, Matheson, Mer- 
cedes, Pope-Hartford and Studebaker elec- 
trics at Sunbury, Pa. This vigorous young 
company also plans to manufacture a car 
of its own, a new factory building, 60 by 
150, three stories high, being under con- 
struction. 

Speedwell, New York City^Broad- 
way*s automobile row will gain one more 
agency January 1, when the Speedwell Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Dayton, O., opens its 
New York City branch at 2002 Broadway. 
This will be a distributing house for the 
eastern section of the country. 

Bosch, New York City.— The Bosch 
Magneto Company announces removal to 
its new building at 223-225 West Fortv- 
sixth street, New York City. This change 
was necessitated by steadily increasing busi- 
ness, which made the old quarters inade- 
quate. 

Waverley Electric, Indianapolis, Ind. — 

The Hearsey-Willis Company, Indianapolis, 
is closing out the carriage business and will 
devote its entire attention to automobile 
trade. The company has added the Wav- 
erley electric agency to its list. 

Middleby, Newark, N. J.— The Middle- 
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by Automobile Company, of New Jersey, 
has taken the Newark agency for the Mid- 
dleby, a new four-cylinder air-cooled car 
manufactured in the old Duryea plant in 
Reading, Pa. 

Mercedes, San Francisco. — W. E. 
Travis, whose headquarters are with the 
Pioneer Automobile Company, San Fran- 
cisco, will personally have the Western 
agency for Mercedes cars. 

Mitchell, Media, Pa.— Penn Motor Car 
Company, of Philadelphia, has opened 
a branch house at Media, Pa., from which 
the southeastern corner of the State will 
be supplied with Mitchells. 

Premier, Southern California. — The 
newly formed Schwaebe- Atkinson Motor 
Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., will have 
the Southern California agency for the 
Premier car. 

Regal, San Francisco. — Daniel E. 
Whitman, the well-known San Francisco 
agent for the Rambler, has added the 
Regal to his line. 



PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 

Victor M. Gunderson, ex-secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Northern Motor Car Company, who re- 
signed when the consolidation of that com- 
pany with the Everett-Metzger-Flanders 
Company took effect, has decided to take a 
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branch in Geveland, which supersedes the 
agency for that car formerly held by T. C 
Whitcomb. Mr. Patterson is one of the 
best known and most popular of the Cleve- 
land dealers, and was for the past three 
years agent for the Reo and Premier in 
that city, which agency will be continued 
under new management, but with the same 
staff as before. 

David Henry is the sales manager 
of the Inter-State Automobile Company, 
Muncie, Ind., which position he has oc- 
cupied for the past two months. It was 
erroneously stated in these pages last week 
that Mr. Henry was sales manager of the 
Auto Parts Mfg. Company, Muncie, Ind. 

C. A. Newman has become manager 
for Guy E Blackwelder, Franklin dealer 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Newman was 
formerly with the Atwood Automobile 
Company, Toledo, and the Sid Black Auto- 
mobile Company, of Cincinnati, 0. 

Robert W. Blake, formerly manager of 
the Knox branch house in Philadelphia, has 
joined the sales force of the E. L French, 
the Quaker City Pullman agent. 

R. K. Swett, formerly with the Pope- 
Hartford Company, is now with the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company as a 
salesman. 

N. J. Eisenberg has joined the sales 
force of Brock's garage, Trenton, N. J, 
which has the Winton agency. 




victor M. Gunderson. 



well-earned vacation and will spend the 
winter touring Mexico, Florida, Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Gunderson has been in 
the automobile business since its earliest 
days. He was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Northern Motor Car Company 
in September, 1903, when the output of 
the Northern Motor Car Company had 
only reached a total of three machines in 
six months. Under his management the 
"Northern" developed a car of high effi- 
ciency and the business to a point where it 
was considered one of the powerful factors 
in the industry. The Northern Motor Car 
Company was organized with a capital stock 
of $20,000, and under Mr. Gunderson's man- 
agement developed and grew until it had 
a paid-in capital stock of $385,000 and had 
paid substantial annual dividends. Mr. 
Gunderson has not made any definite plans 
for the future. 

H. K. Sheridan, who has driven the 
White steamer to victory in a number of 
important reliability runs, has accepted an 
offer from Manager George W. Bennett to 
become superintendent of the New York 
branch, and he will hereafter be in charge 
of the garage and repair shop. Mr. Sheri- 
dan has for several "ears held an impor- 
tant position at the White factory in Cleve- 
land, and he is exceptionally well qualified 
to direct the affairs of the garage on West 
End avenue, "the largest in the world de- 
voted to a single make of car." 

George Patterson has been appointed 
manager for the newly established Rambler 



OBITUARY. 



Arthur W. Tobin, president of the 
Continental Motor Works, of Muskegon, 
Mich., died recently in Chicago of blood- 
poisoning, following an operation to re- 
move a growth of bone in the nose. Mr. 
Tobin was born in Chicago and only re- 
moved to Muskegon three years ago, trat 
had built up a very large and flourishing 
business in that time. 



BUSINESS DIFFICULTIES. 
Toledo, O.— J. W. Lane trustee in 
bankruptcy of the Craig-Toledo Moto 
Company, Toledo, O., has filed suitaga™" 
the stockholders to recover $30,000 mu. 
which to pay the debts of the : defunct con- 
cern in fill. Lane alleges that the debts 
aggregate over $45,000, while the assw 
produced but $16,000, and asks that the 
court collect unpaid stock subscript on 
pay the balance. He further ^ alleges that 
when the firm was formed $5'.°°° sto» 
was issued to one of the promoters m 
the assets of the Maumee Motor ur 
Works, worth not more than $1,500- 



RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 

Hyle Spring Hub Company, Buffalo. 
N. Y , capital f 150,000, to manufacture mo 
tors, engines, machinery, cars, 
boa s and motor vehicles. Among those 
terested are: W. A Hyle and BhaWJ 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo; V. E feoai 
Jamestown, N. Y. N „ 

Dubred Machinery Company. "V, 
York City, will deal in «g«% 60 r- 
knitting machines. Capital *5.«w- . 
porators: P. E. Dubr ei Convent S ^ 
land; P. A. C. Dien, J. B. Br«gV 
York, and Henry Escher, Jr., Broowy* 

Sharp Arrow AutomobUe WJJ 
Trenton, N. J., capital $"5f« 
facture automobile and ^"^j^fm 
machines. Incorporated by W. n u ^ 
F. J. Sharp, J. R. Farlee, I. W. " arnel „ 
A. M. Yetter. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS. 



Price Automobile Gloves. — In the 

manufacture of this line of automobije 
gloves, two views of which are shown in 
the illustrations, the maker, the Henry W. 
Price Company, Rockford, 111., has pro- 
duced something classy and distinctive that 
appeals to the practical autoist in point of 
style, comfort and wearing qualities. The 
graceful lines of these gloves, together with 
the care that marks their finish, not only 
makes them particularly dressy, but at the 




FRONT AND BACK VIEWS PRICE GLOVE. 

same time contributes to their comfort and 
serviceability. Among the exclusive feat- 
ures of this line of gloves is the great 
length, the large and wide gauntlet cuffs 
with wide folding gore and clasps a solid 
leather wrist strap with snap strap buckle, 
and inseams throughout the base of the 
thumb. These gloves are made through- 
out, even to the cuff linings, from the best 
quality of selected washable horsehide, no 
cape or sheepskin being used in them, and 
the makers state that they put them up as 
carefully as though they intended to wear 
them themselves. A copy of illustrated 
catalogue describing the line can be obtained 
by addressing the Henry W. Price Com- 
pany, Department 25, Rockford, 111. 



Pressure Indicator for Tires. — The re- 
lent interest m tire pressure adduced by a 
ong and careful series of English exped- 
ients on this subject has perhaps paved the 
ray for some small compact form of pres- 




BROWN TIRE PRESSURE INDICATOR. 

! indicator. The tests of several large 
1 showed, for instance, that of two sim- 
sets of 36 x 5 rear tires one at 95 
ids' pressure gave exactly twice the 
age of the one carrying 60 pounds, 
he average autoist this pressure is only 
less, but a neat, compact and medium- 



priced little indicator recently put on the 
market by the Brown Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will rapidly change this guesswork 
to an absolute certainty. 

This little instrument shown in the cut 
may be carried in the pocket and slipped 
on the tire valve whenever it is necessary 
or advisable to read the pressure. This 
company recommends the following tire 
pressures, which autoists desirous of ob- 
taining full mileage from their tires should 
maintain at all times : 
Size of Pressure Pressure 

Tires. tn Front. In Rear. 

3H Inches 60 pounds 65 pounds 

4 " 65 " 70 " 

4H " 75 " 80 

5 " 80 " 90 " 

5H " 90 " 96 " 



A Practical Fuel Economizer. — The 

tendency of to-day from large toward small- 
sized cars, which is manifested by a large 
number of buyers, is mainly a matter of 
economy on the part of the owner of the 
car, this manifesting itself largely in a de- 




cially adapted for automobile fan belts and 
for motorcycle belting. The maker, the 
American Belting and Tanning Company, 
with tannery at Princeton, Mass., and of- 
fices and factory at 135 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton, lays great emphasis upon the properties 



THE C-L ECONOMIZER APPLIED. 

sire to economize on fuel. This may be 
accomplished to a great extent by the at- 
tachment of a fuel economizer to the car- 
bureter. The G-L Economizer, which is 
illustrated in the drawing, is an air con- 
troller, and is designed to give the motor 
the right mixture at all speeds. By its use 
it is claimed the user of an automobile can 
save at least 25 per cent, of gasoline, and 
have the horsepower increased. The econ- 
omizer accomplishes its work by converting 
the atmospheric pressure in the float cham- 
ber into a partial vacuum, which is con- 
trolled by the speed or load of the engine, 
and is therefore automatic. It can be at- 
tached to all carbureters that have a float 
and throttle. The G.-L. Economizer Com- 
pany, Times Building, New York City, is 
the general distributer to the trade and 
public. 

V-Shaped Leather Belting-— This belt- 
ing is made on a different principle from 
the usual article of this character. It con- 
sists of four layers of leather one-eighth 
inch in thickness, securely bolted together 
with copper rivets, set seven-eighths of an 
inch apart. It is accurately beveled on both 
edges into the V-shaped form, and is spe- 




SHOWINC PLIABILITY OF BELTING. 

of pliability possessed by this belting (the 
illustration showing this characteristic to a 
nicety), its great strength and resistance 
to heat, oil and mosture. The company is 
a large producer of leathers for mechanical 
purposes and this new belting is the result 
of much experience and careful expei- 
menting. 

A Folding Socket Wrench. — One of 

the newest and most convenient of auto 
tools consists of a bit and brace, the ordi- 
nary bits being replaced by a series of steel 
sockets for nuts graded ac- 
cording to the sizes com- 
mercially used. This de- 
scribes the Titus Cle, made 
by the Quincy-Manchester- 
Sargent Company, 
Plainfield, NT J., 
and placed on the 
market by the 
Frank Mossberg 
Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass., and 
the Factory Sales 
Corporation, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

This wrench has 
the additional ad- 
vantage of folding up so as 
to go into a small space. 
The sockets used are of cold 
drawn steel made as light 
and thin as is practicable, 
seven being furnished with 
each handle. The breast or 
hand plate is swiveled, al- 
lowing the handle to turn 
more readily. With this 
wrench a very long reach is 
obtained, one that can be 
used, for instance, in re- 
moving transmission bolts, 
etc., while lying flat on 
the floor, perhaps eighteen 
inches awav. The Titus Cle promises to 
attain a wide popularity with autoists. 




Speare's Zero Fluid. — The Alden 
Speare's Sons Company, 369 Atlantic ave- 
nue, Boston, makers of the well-known 
line of Speare's auto oils, make a special 
non-freezing compound, under a distinctive 
formula that for the past five years has 
stood the test of severe winter in thou- 
sands of cars. It is the proud claim of 
the makers that Zero fluid has never failed 
or caused a cent's worth of damage. It 
is put up in five and ten-gallon cans, and 
sold under an iron-clad guarantee. 
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The Unisparker. — This new accessory, 
the latest product of the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Works, North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, may best be described as a 
simplified form of the Atwater Kent Spark 
Generator. It is designed for use on cars 




UNISPARKER WITH SIDE COVER REMOVED. 



where the arrangement of the cam or mag- 
neto shafts make it inconvenient to install 
the spark generator, or where it is desired 
to use an outfit of somewhat lower cost. 
It consists of two separate units— a contact 
maker and distributer, adapted to go in 
place of the ordinary timer on any con- 
venient half-time shaft, and a spark coil 
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and contact is made and broken at one 
point only. . ... ... 

The distributer casing is of hard rubber 
and is held by three screws. Four posts in 
the casing (or as many as there are cylin- 
ders) connect the spark plug cables. A 
central post receives the high-tension cur- 
rent from the coil and carries it to the 
distributer blade. This blade is carried by 
a hard rubber block removably mounted on 
the contact maker shaft. The coil box is 
mounted on the dashboard. It is of unusual 
size and efficiency. The condenser is en- 
closed with the coil, and the switch is 
mounted on the box. On closing the switch, 
snapping the lever to the left against a 
special contact permits the engine to be 
started on the spark when there is fresh 
gas in the cylinders. Access is ordinarily 
needed for but one thing: to adjust the 
contact screw once in about 500 miles. This 
screw is reached by taking off the side 
cover. To remove this cover it is only 
necessary to pull out the spring plug to 
which the positive wire from the coil is 
connected, and turn down the spring clip 
holding the cover. On removing the three 
screws holding the distributer, all parts are 
exposed. The Unisparker and coil is fur- 
nished for six, four, three and two-cylinder 
cars. For the last named, the switch is not 
self-starting. The prices range $50, $45. $45 
and $35, respectively. 
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or can be removed when replacing in the 
case. This particular handle will in most 
cases do away with the use of a universal 
joint, but to make the set complete as pos- 
sible a universal joint is furnished. A new 



Bay State Autokit— This new ratchet 
and socket wrench, made by the Tudor 
Manufacturing Company, of Taunton, 
Mass., is most complete in every detail, be- 
ing regularly furnished with a reversible 
ratchet, extension shank, a universal drop- 
forged folding handle, 30 sockets, including 
spark plug socket; screwdriver and univer- 
sal joint, all put in a very neat case. A 



SPARK COIL COMPLETE WITH SWITCH. 

complete, with condenser and switch, adapt- 
ed to go on the dashboard. 

Current is derived from six or eight or- 
dinary dry cells, a set of which will last 
from 1,500 to 2,000 miles in the average 
four-cylinder car. But one spark is pro- 
duced per ignition, and the contact duration 
is as brief as will permit the coil to "build 
up," whether the engine speed be slow or 
high. The mechanism of the contact maker 
in the Unisparker is the same as in the 
spark generator, and most of the working 
parts are identical and interchangeable with 
those of the latter. There is no vibrator, 




USING THE BAY STATE AUTO KIT. 

chief characteristic of the ratchet is that it 
can be moved up and down the shank to 
any desired point, depending upon what 
part of the mechanism of the car it is de- 
sired to reach. It has extension shanks to 
give 18 inches complete length without any 
socket attached. The universal drop-forged 
steel handle folds neatly against the shank, 





APPLYING AUTOKIT EXTENSION SHASK. 

method employed for holding the sockets 
is the use of spring balls. The case itadi 
is strong and attractive, with diffl olaa 
outside finish and mahogany finish ins* 

Heater for Closed Cars.-Coincifat 
with the development and refinement ci 
closed cars for comfortable winter touno? 
comes a similar refinement of accessor 
for the same. Most of these are design^ 
primarily for comfort and are ther W 
rapidly attaining popularity. Among'E 
might be mentioned the Pele Heater, * 
utilizes the jacket water for warnunj t 
interim of the car, thus costing nothing 
run or maintain after it has once been . 
stalled. This may be done by any meci» 
in two hours' time and does not alters 
construction or appearance of the car. 
ing made of aluminum, .t is very 1» 
wSghing but ten pounds, and may be W* 
on or off at will. These are old by" 
manufacturers, the Automob.k He| 
Company, 1133 Broadwav. >w York W, 
and Fort Dearborn Budding, Chicago. 



Brampton Motor Chamw-Ouri« 
iller, the well-known manufacturer, p- 
ber, exporter and importer, with he adq « 
ters at 97-.OI Reade 
and brandies in J h ^ c] ^ Bto0 ^ 
Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo and Bro° 




DISTRIBUTER AND SIDE COVER REMOVED, SHOWING CONTACT MAKER. 



BRAMPTON CHAIN LINKS. 

. w the Bra* 
is the sole American agent tori 
ton chain, which has met with f" fc, 
nounced success in this coo" # j 
chain, the form, and SWWgJ fc g 
is exemplified in the illus "bo", g 
of self-hardening steel, w. > P ^ 
ished, and will fit all P«^„ c Bros., * 
without friction. Brampton J 0 
manufacturers, were establshe" o 
and have been making c ^' nS cking for * [ 
half century, a pretty good badang^ 
claims made for excel en q» «g 
markable strength. . All ^ » cbal - » 
are prepared to furnish Bramp 
all sizes upon demand. 
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THREE HUNDRED makers of automobiles and ac- 
cessories allied thereto are represented in the Grand 
Central Palace on Lexington avenue, where the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers' Association is holding forth 
in exhibition in conjunction with the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers and the Importers' Automobile 
Salon. A few unattached help to fill the odd spaces, 
v 'Tis a most impressive showing by an industry which 
a fortnight hence will utilize another building for another 
sjhdw in order to complete the evidence of its amazing 
and substantial growth. 

This afternoon the elect had a "private view" of the 
"Ninth International. Automobile Show" — so-called this 
year because of the presence of the importers, who, by 
their diminishing numbers, are illustrating the old say- 
ing about the "survival of the fittest." Very few of those 
iriyited could have declined, for the rejuvenated and beau- 
tified old Palace had an enormous throng soon after the 
d.cjors were open. This denoted undisguised interest. 
) ,But to-night the crowd came, and when 
President McGowan, of the Board of 
Aldermen, officially opened the exhibi- 
tion, the aisles were becoming congested, 
and later the building probably held the 
largest crowd in its history. It is expect- 
ed that a hundred thousand people will 
h#ve passed through the turnstiles before 
tjie show closes, a week from to-night. 
J When it is said that the lowest priced 
cor is sold at $150, even though it be for 
rising generation, and the highest 
vehicle is listed at $15,000, with 
tjije greatest variety of selection in be- 
tween, it is apparent that this show 
should meet the wants of any class of 
b$yers, even the most, exacting, 
f The car exhibits are subdivided into 
6| American, 14 foreign and 12 com- 
rrjjercial, supplemented by 220 spaces oc- 
cupied by accessory manufacturers. 

Over 2,000 carriage dealers have received special invi- 
tations to attend, and a goodly number of them are already 
examining the automobile field, realizing that their own 
domain is gradually succumbing to the inevitable invasion 
of motor-driven vehicles. 

Of course, there will be dealers from all over the coun- 
trjr, and the National Retail Automobile Dealers' Associa- 
tion has headquarters in the Palace. 

From cellar to roof the Palace was converted to the 
needs of an automobile show, and many difficulties were 
successfully met with in the thorough work that pro- 
gressed with surprising rapidity. According to the story 
of the press representative, $30,000 have been expended 
in the decorations, which this time include the porte co- 
chere and outside of the building. Jean Palelogue, well 
known in connection with automobile show art, has sup- 
plied some huge paintings which assist harmoniously in 
the interior embellishment, the racing scene possibly at- 
tracting the greatest amount of attention, for the public 
is ever fascinated by a scene of speed such as can be sup- 
plied by the modern distance chariots. 

Naturally included in the cars exhibited are the 
Savannah big and little Grand Prize winners— the Fiat of 
Wagner and the Lancia of Hilliard. The cups are also 




displayed with undisguised pride by the possessing firms. 

The decorative scheme is of an early English period, 
including statues of heroic size, some 9,000 incandescent 
lights, several searchlights and bevel-glass mirrors. 
Never before has the Palace been flooded with such a 
burst of electric brilliancy, and the result makes it appear 
strange and decidedly pleasing. 

"Good art always costs money," said H. O. Smith, 
chairman of the show committee, previous to its opening, 
"and the best in the line of statuary, paintings and elec- 
trical equipment will be seen at the show in the Palace 
on the eve of the new year." What the chairman of the 
show committee said has been made good, and that the 
work has been in progress for several months can scarcely 
be doubted. The results tell a story without words. 

Manager Reeves boasts of a most artistic office, fitted 
with Turkish draperies and it incidentally contains a cozy 
corner. L. M. Bradley, the assistant to the big little ener- 
getic man, has an office deluged in blue, while the press- 
room, several times the size of the former 
one, has red and white panels with a blue 
cornice, thus accentuating the national 
idea in colors. All; around, the Palace 
has received the best dressing up that 
ever came to it through any one of the 
various exhibitions that have been housed 
in it since it bid for show favor. 

It would appear from the opening at- 
tendance that the day of the automobile 
show in this country is some distance 
away, especially in the metropolis, 
whither there come from all over many 
thousands who consider it a treat to find 
the leading cars of the industry under one 
roof ready to be inspected and explained 
and purchased. Possibly shows may be- 
come unnecessary in many cities, but the 
value of exhibitions in New York City 
and Chicago, and possibly in Boston, is 
likely to continue of such worth that the 
manufacturers will hesitate and consider most carefully 
before deciding that the history of shows has been written. 

Special nights are to be a part of the present show, the 
schedule calling for a Municipal night, a Merchant's night, 
an Engineers' night and a Military night. "Society" is to 
be specially catered to on Tuesday night next, and while 
its members have always had a predilection for the for- 
eign car, the progress of the American maker has brought 
about serious inroads into the business of the. importer. 
But a certain percentage of "Society" seems to be firm in 
foreign car liking, and undoubtedly will continue so to 
the end of the chapter. 

The military orchestra of Fred W. Bent is supplying 
the music, and this includes an "International March, * 
two-step called "Around the Jericho Turnpike" and a 
gallop named "The Last Lap," with a waltz christened 
"The 1909 Model." The substitution of an orchestra m 
place of a noisy band seems to be one of the many ex- 
cellent features embodied in this decidedly creditable ex- 
hibition arranged by the hard-working committee of the 
A.M.C.M.A., which has demonstrated that the makers 
did not need assistance from any other source whatever 
in order to insure what is certain to be a most successfu 
week. Nowadays the public asks first to be pleased. 
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thus inter- 
estingly tells how 
the "show" is made 
ready and run : 

More than eight 
months of work, 
the time, attention 
and labor of some 
4,000 men and the 
expenditure of 
thousands of dol- 
lars is required for the putting nn of an 
automobile show like the Ninth Interna- 
tional affair which opens in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, on New Year's Eve. Prior 
to the show some 400 workers devote all their 
time to the preparations, while during the affair 
not less than 200 employees are at their posts 
day and evening in the general caring for the 
public and exhibitors. Added to this are some 
3400 manufacturers and their employees on hand 
showing the very latest in the motoring world 
both as to American and foreign cars and ac- 
cessories, including the captains of industry, the 
sales managers, salesmen, chauffeurs, demon- 
strators and those of other callings. 

The art work required to properly stage the 
glittering, power-driven machines of modern life 
will cost something like $30,000 for the single 
week, heing expended on decorations, electric 
lights, paintings, statues and the other features 
of the big exposition. Excepting the electrical 
equipment, all of this is practically useless after 
the show. It is all made possible by the tre- 
mendous and increasing interest in motoring and 
the motor car, evidenced best by the record- 
breaking attendance that always favor these af- 
fairs and which results in the valuable business 
returns to those showing their products. 

As in former years, every inch of available 
room has been taken, there being something like 
70,000 square feet of space allotted to exhibitors 
at the coming show, with a dozen or more firms 
on the waiting list. Added to all this is the 
record-breaking attendance of agents which is 
assured for this affair, a major portion of the 
3,000 motor car agents and 2.200 leading carriage 
dealers of America being certain to view the 
1909 offerings of the automobile tradesmen. As 
for the attendance of the general public, it is 
predicted that not less than 100.000 people will 
visit the Palace from the opening on New Year's 
Eve to the closing of the show on January 7. 

There is really no great secret about tin david J- post- m -8.A. rt- 

handling of a motor car show. It is the same old story of perfect of plans for 
organization, made a bit more difficult by the fact that plans for consideration 
these a ffairs are somewhat of a temporary sort, hastilv devised meetings that 
TV 
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and the men 
trained 
quickly for 
work, some- 
like artists 
are trained for a 
big stage produc- 
tion which has 
only a short time 
for rehearsals. 

A clean-cut sys- 
tem must be in 
vogue for some 
months prior to the show to handle the 
reliminaries, and a most exacting one to 
30k after the comfort of the exhibitors 
and visitors during the progress of the affair. 
Some nine months ago the first plans for the 
Ninth International Exposition in Grand Central 
Palace were laid, when Benjamin Briscoe, chair- 
man of the American Motor Car Manufac- 
turers' Association, appointed the show commit- 
tee. The men selected as directors of the affair 
were H. O. Smith, chairman; R. M. Owen and 
S. H. Mora, with the addition of E. R. Hol- 
lander, representing the Importers' Automobile 
Salon, and D. J. Post, of the Motor and 
Accessory. 

After surveying the Palace, diagrams were 
issued, contract and space applications prepared 
and the whole distributed throughout the auto- 
mobile trade. This was followed by the plans 
for advertising, an essential part of an exhibition 
depending upon public support. Poster designs 
were submitted, the approved ones were printed 
and arrangements made for their distribution on 
bill boards within 50 miles of New York City 
Hall, many of the posters being illuminated by 
electric lights. Then followed the advertising in 
the daily newspapers and the automobile papers, 
running into many thousands of dollars, and the 
handling of the publicity end which supplies the 
news regarding the show plans. 

Most important of all contracts made was the 
one for decorations, which in this case went to 
the S. R. Ball Company of New York, whose 
design was considered the most original and 
best adapted to the Palace and to motor cars. 

The printing of thousands of pieces of sta- 
tionery of all sorts, the arrangements for the 
shipping to New York of the products of 300 
automobile and accessory factories and the print- 
ing of some 200,000 tickets of all styles came in 
for consideration. 

Following the applications for space and the 
ilrawing and the signing of contracts, the matter 
the care of agents during the show had to be given 
, together with the annual show luncheon and the 
are always on schedule during show week. 
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THE A. M. C. M. A. SHOW 



Some time prior to the show the regular departments for 
handling the affair were organized with a head to each, the 
whole being in charge of the general manager under the guid- 
ance of the show committee. 

As the show must open on time, everything must be scheduled 
and carried out without delays of any moment. Four or five 
days before the show opens the Palace is turned over to an 
army of workmen who proceed to transform it in a manner that 
is astonishing to the layman. Included in this vast corp of help 
are carpenters, carpet layers, artists, drapers, sculptors, plastet 
workers, modelers, telephone operators, linemen, wiremen, fur- 
niture makers, brass workers, scene painters, ironworkers, tele- 
graph operators, sign painters, freight handlers, shipping clerks, 
laborers, ushers, ground glass workers, floor polishers, silk hang- 
ers, banner makers and woodworkers. 

For three or four days and nights the Palace is turned into a 
veritable beehive of industry, and to the layman it looks as 
though the show could never be ready on time. Order comes 
out of chaos, however, when the whistle blows for the opening 
for the private view, the cleaners quickly dispose of the <l6bri8 
and the public marches through the aisles with comparatively 
little knowledge of the accomplishments required to provide them 
with an exhibition of their favorite machines. 

After the doors open the Palace becomes a city in itself, with 
a small army of employees who look after the public and ex- 
hibitors. The information bureau where out-of-town visitors 
and others ask for information, requires veritable human en- 
cyclopedias to supply. A complete telephone exchange is in- 
stalled and begins work, wires going to almost every one of the 
300 exhibitors, whose names are printed in a special telephone 
directory. Telegraph and telephone booths are opened up and 
thousands of pieces of mail matter are received daily. There 
is a day and night force of special police in uniform as well as 



plain clothes men, to keep the Palace clear of questionable char- 
acters. Then there are ticket sellers, ticket takers, counters, 
pages, watchers, demonstration chiefs and helpers, laborers, por- 
ters, electricians, program boys, cleaners, two chefs, waiters and 
watchmen. The band of 25 pieces under Professor Bent, plays 
pleasing music and the English Inn is ready to supply food and 
refreshments to the multitude. 

The executive officers of the show, with its cashiers, book- 
keepers, stenographers, department clerks and office boys, work 
religiously for the comfort of the exhibitors. The press depart- 
ment opens its doors, and almost 400 newspaper men from all 
quarters of the globe are on hand to write of the great exposi- 
tion, sending their stories to the prominent daily, weekly and 
monthly publications of this country and Europe. 

Sign painters, decorators and electricians are kept in attend- 
ance for the use of exhibitors who arrive late. The various 
parlors and lounging rooms are alive with maids and attendants, 
and the building is patrolled by firemen and special deputies to 
prevent smoking and maintain order. 

iMk flashing lights, searchlights, the 9,000 pearl incandescent 
lamps, the low murmur of voices, the music of the stringed 
orchestra and the display of the glittering, life-like machines all 
supply a picturesque scene that has few equals from a spectacu- 
lar point of view. 

After a week that is strenuous for everyone identified with the 
show in any way, the band plays "Home Sweet Home," the cars 
shipped to new owners or to other shows, tons and tons of ac- 
cessories are removed, the beautiful decorations are demolished 
and within twenty-four hours the exhibitors have scattered all 
over the country. Once again the big Palace is quiet and a big 
motoring public has seen the best automobiles of America and of 
Europe with their accessories in a setting that is commensurate 
with motoring as a sport, as a pastime and as an industry. 



CONCERNING THE GROWTH OF AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 

By H. O. SMITH, Chairman A. M. C. M. A. Show Committee. 



NO better illustration can be cited to demonstrate the magni- 
tude of the industry than the wonderful growth of 
automobile shows since their inception November 3-10, 1900, 
when the Automobile Club of America launched the first ex- 
hibition in Madison Square Garden. To the A. C. A. belongs 
the credit of fathering automobile exhibitions in this country. 
Little did this young automobile club realize what a huge oak 
their little show acorn would develop into. 

That infant exhibition of but 69 exhibitors created in the auto- 
mobile buying public the first desire to become a motorist. The 
public knew little then of automobiles, and had a varying faith 
in the "horseless carriage." The vehicles were crude affairs, 
propelled principally by steam and electricity. 

The rapid development of the A. C. A's shows is now his- 
tory, and only a glimpse at the number of exhibitors of past 
shows and the present one in the Grand Central Palace, under 
management of the American Motor Car Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, with their exhibit list totaling 286, is needed to demon- 
strate the growing popularity of the automobile. 

On December 2, 1901, the A. C. A. opened its second show 
with 92 exhibitors. There was no show in 1902, but each year 
since has seen successful exhibitions with the following schedule : 

1903 — Jan. 17-24 Madison Square Garden— 198 Exhibitors. 

1904 — Jan. 16-23 Madison Square Garden— 205 

1906 — Jan. 14-21 Madison Square Garden— 247 

1906 — Jan. 13-20 69th Regiment Armory— 218 

1906— Dec. 1-8 Grand Central Palace— 216 

1907— Oct. 24-31 Grand Central Palace— 267 

1908— 9— Dec. 31-Jan. 7. .Grand Central Palace— 286 

Not only has the number of exhibitors increased from 69 to 
286, but the attendance has been tremendous, which means that 
automobile shows are a necessity, and a great business-getting 
proposition for the exhibitors. 

The manufacturers who exhibit meet practically every live 



dealer who go to the shows from the most remote parts of the 
country. Dealers meet the buying public, make new acquaint- 
ances and secure the names and addresses of those who are 
really interested and intend to purchase. All this can be accom- 
plished in no other way at so small a cost. 

Automobile shows have been the direct cause of changing 
many carriage dealers to the ranks of automobile distributers. 
Carriage dealers of every country are seeing the handwriting on 
the wall and the inevitable downfall of the horse. During the 
past season there has been a scramble among carriage dealers for 
an automobile agency. 

Automobile shows are increasing in popularity and have be- 
come a fixture. The manufacturer, the dealer and the public all 
unite in the belief that automobile shows are imperative and 
should be continued. The automobile show has become such an 
important factor that it ranks with theaters in appealing to the 
masses. It has pushed the Horse Show into second position 
from a society standpoint, as is amply demonstrated by the re- 
duction in demand and prices for Horse Show boxes at the re- 
cent horse exhibition in New York. 

At no time in the history of automobile shows has there been 
so great a demand for space as this year at the Grand Central 
Palace show. If automobile shows did not well repay exhibitors, 
certainly there would not be such a demand for space. 

At no time in the history of the automobile, has there been 
so much interest manifested in the annual show as this jre>r. 
It has been fifteen months since the public have had an oppor- 
tunity to attend an automobile exhibition and the attendance 
will unquestionably be tremendous. 

That the automobile show in the Palace has become an im- 
portant society event in New York is amply demonstrate^ 
the fact that hotels and cafes have decorated for the 1 
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MARMON — Nordyke & M armA(1 ■■■""■yi>— manon n 
MAXWELL— ffi.lfaH.Vr. u 0 . 0,1 Indianapolis. Ind. 

B^s^rSK^i?^ N 

SOSiL 1 " S^?* M "° ? v| 9 r k f r p°a adWay ' 

S^^VEAj^Automobll. Co 




Y. 



, Ind. 

Bryn Miwr, 
New York 



City.' 



Trenton, N. J. 



WELCH-WeVc AYT °toV cT^l^AfcK Dayt ° n ' °" 

FOREIGN PLEASURE VEHICLES. 

C. G v~-c nZ G m V P °?l, C0 t o J America. New York City. 

S?H3 ?rr 786 c ° B vo^«k4?y 

ISOTTA i?^ H ? tchk il*_ ,m P° rt c »- IMS Broadway N vri*., 
LAlJ7ii ',* 0tta , lm P»rt Co., 1620 Broadway New Vork i~iI: C ty ' 

«N2dC?^:„^* ^^. g 1* "J^i Nj, Y^rk City. 



COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 



Lockport, N. Y. 



BRUsA CA B N r„ T h U _ CK -Am«rlcan Motor Truck Co' 

LA NSDEN~?Hm f yt Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Maxu/bi 1 am Mac * Bros. Motor Car Co., Allentown Pa 
PITT^BURr _M Du X . W ; l '" Br J.' iC0e Motor Co., Tarrytown 'N V 




BATTERIES. 



cl^ic^'v* fSjg^*gj C ? 8 4 9 8 'L rln »2«''«'. Ma... 

DION-De DloS°?ouVo'n Sem„? r |? dway ' ,, New Vork City. 

GiNiTll r g,e^ t a 0 n r d C A - u tS" M '° h ^ N> * C ' ty " 

ROCKWELL— Bristol EnSfn" Co " Q °neya, O. 
3ULTAN-8 L u.t, B „ rl, M °otof n &T£S B W W t$S- s f r "5P'' <•?«». 

, w. wth St., New York City 

" AMERICAN HIGH WHEFTPPq 

KIBLINQER -wTh Mc'lntTr^'r? C °- Chicago, III. 
"ELIABLE-DAYTON— ReH»w 5.°" . Au ""rn, Ind. 
MHACHT^^^Ja^O^ M«» Car Co.. Chicago. III. 

TIRES 

Ba?a : ;fa r Ruh R ,:£ b r Co ' T ™*0", N. J. 

r a - ./S, R u i D « r Company, Batavla fl v 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co uiili . 

Continental Caoutchouc Co. Ww™„H - { N S W York Cl «y- 

gSSgy R R u"b^ gS.T%£«? ^ad^y .^w^k?^. 

E^rX^^^ N. 
EKi'Ti™ 4 Rubber Co?7kron o ' NeWark ' N - J - 
Q * J Tlr b e e Comn a C „ h J C ? P S? 

S^SS? — New York. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co" Je'anette i?" ay> New Vork City. 

TIRE ACCESSORIES. 

aX" T^ U e t % S ^^ y co C m%'any 3 \o B 4 r ^ d E W ,a y ht h N ^ T, 01 * C » y - 
N.tS?n H ,fl - S°- ^ ev » Sa «" . Conn 9hth St " Br °° k 'yn. N. Y. 
sffl;^» "«■■ N.w York City. 

Travers Blowout Patch Co., New Y^fey?' N " J - 



ISSr "Wor P 8 hf,ad A ,Vhiaf'p a a! y J ' 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland. O. 
,»/!l2 n Battcr y Co., Belleville. N. J. 
Wltherbee Ignition Co., 1876 Broadway, New York city. 

COILS. 

AuSS5ira? t J ."sSy 'a T adeiph,a - pa - 

Herz 4 Co., 203 Lafayette St., New York City. 
Layalette S. Co., 112 W. 42d St., New York Cltv 
National Coll Co., Lansing, Mich. y- 
N?w York Coll Co.. 338 Pearl St., New York Cltv 
Plttsfield Spark Coll Co.. Dalton, Mass. y- 
c. F. Splltdorf & Co.. 1679 Broadway, New York City. 
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MAGNETOS AND TIMERS. 

Atwater-Kent Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bosch Magneto Co., 160 W. 66th St., New York City. 
J. S. Bretz Co., Times Building, New York City. 
Herz & Co., 203 Lafayette St., New York City. 
Hess- Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lavalette & Co., 112 W. 42d St., New York City. 
Monitor Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Motslngef Device Mfg. Co., 31 W. 42d St.. New York City. 
Philadelphia Timer & Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. 

C. F. Splltdorf & Co., 1679 Broadway, New York City. 
F. H. Wheeler, Indianapolis, Ind. 

PLUGS AND SWITCHES. 

Jeffery-Dewltt Co., 217 High St., Newark, N. J. 
C. A. Metzger, 1629 Broadway, New York City. 
A. R. Mosler & Co., 163 W. 29th St., New York City. 
Safety Device Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Westchester Appliance Co., 1315 Canal Place, New York. 

GENERAL IGNITION SUPPLIES. 

American Electrical Novelty & Mfg. Co., 304 Hudson St., N. Y. City. 
Herz & Co., 203 Lafayette St., New York City. 
Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Kokomo Electric Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

LAMPS. 

Atwood-Castle Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

Automobile Supply Mfg. Co., 139 Emerson Place, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

J. w. Brown Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

Edmonds & Jones Mfg. Co.. Detroit, Mich. 

Gray & Davis, Amesbury, Mass. 

C. T. Ham Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rushmore Dynamo Works, Plalnfleld, N. J. 

LUBRICATION. 

H. T. Alexander & Co., 17 State St., New York City. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Duffy Grease Co., 620 W. 40th St., New York City. 
Harris Oil Co., Providence. R. I. 
Havollne Oil Co,. 80 Broad St., New York City. 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. P. Miller & Sons, Mott Ave. and Hancock St., L. I., N. Y. 
N. Y. and N. J. Lubricants Co., 14 Chambers St., New York City. 

SHIELDS, TOPS. AND BODY MOUNTINGS. 

C. Cowles &. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

C. A. Metzger, 1629 Broadway, New York City. 

Empire Auto Top Co., 509 W. 30th St., New York City. 

E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me. 

Hill Mfg. Co., 27 Fuller St., Buffalo N. Y. 

National Auto Top Co., 1904 Broadway, New York City. 

Pantasote Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Rands Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sprague Umbrella Co., Norwalk, O. 

Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., Troy, O. 

W. F. Poison, 27 Chenango St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CASTINGS. 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Isaac G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten DuyvTl, N. Y. 

Light Mfg. & Foundry Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

Paul S. Reeves & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

U. S. McAdamlte Metal Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wetherlll Finished Castings Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CARBURETERS. 

Allen Fire Department Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 
Byrne-Kingston Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

F. H. Wheeler, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stromberg Motor Device Co., Chicago, III. 

Wlllet Engine & Carbureter Co., 764 Elllcott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GEAR SETS, ETC. 

Brown-LIpe Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

F. R. V. Auto Parts Co., 116 Nassau St., New York City. 

Merchant & Evans Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sler Bath Company, 143 West 64th St., New York City. 

Warner Gear Co., M uncle, Ind. 

RADIATORS AND MUFFLERS. 

Briscoe Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., and Newark, N. J, 
McCord Mfg. Co., Chicago (Detroit, Mich.). 
Metal Stamping Co., New York City. 
Motslnger Device Mfg. Co., Pendleton, Ind. 



CHAINS. 



Baldwin Chain & Mfg. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 



AXLES AND BEARINGS. 



American Ball Bearing Co.. Cleveland, O. 

F. R. V. Auto Parts Co., 116 Nassau St., New York City. 

Hen-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 

Merchant A Evans Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

R. I. V. Co., Inc., 1771 Broadway, New York City. 

Standard Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tlmken Roller Bearing Axle Co., Canton, O. 



Co., Worcester, Mass. 
j. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

PRESSED STEEL. 

Drlgga-Seabury Ordnance Corp.. Sharon, Pa. 
A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee, wis. 

SPRINGS. 

Burnet Compound Spring, Inc., 738 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
J. H. Sager Co., Rochester, N. Y. 



STEERING GEAR. 



Gemmer Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Warner Gear Company, Muncle, Ind. 



HORNS AND PUMPS. 



VULCANIZERS. 



C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis. 



Automobile Supply Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Comptoir d'innovation Pour Automobiles. 
Elite Mfg. Co., Ashland, O. 
Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Gray-Hawley Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Slreno Co.. New York City. 

SPARE WHEELS. 

E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me. 

Spare Motor Wheel of America, Ltd., Chicago, III. 

SPEEDOMETERS. 

Auto Improvement Co., New York City. 

Hoffecker Co., Boston, Mass. 

Jones Speedometer Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Stewart «& Clark Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Warner Instrument Co., Belolt, Wis. 

SHOCK ABSORBERS. 

Ernest Flentje, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hartford Suspension Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

TOOLS. 

Anderson Forge & Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Buda Foundry & Mfg. Co., 26 Cortlandt St., New York City. 

Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Noonan Tool & Machine Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Oliver Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Perfection Wrench Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Rubly Mfg. Co., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

IN GENERAL. 

American Automobile Association, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
American Metal hose Co., 173 Lafayette St., New York City. 
American Thermo Ware Co., 16 Warren St., New York City. 
American Thermos Bottle Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Austro American Separator Co., 6710 Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Automobile Club of America, West 54th St., New York City. 
Brandenberg & Co., 1777 Broadway, New York City. 
Brown Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Calorie Mfg. Co., 2110 Alleghany Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Miller, New York City. 

Charles J. Downing, E4 Warren St., New York City. 
Class Journal Co., 239 West 39th St., New York City. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. A. Buffington & Co., Berkshire, N. Y. 

F. A. Browneli Motor Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Federal Mfg. Co., 104 dishing St., Lowell, Mass. 
Garage Equipment Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George S. Sherman, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 

Gioversvllle Auto Glove Co., GloversvlTle, N. Y. 

High Wheel Auto Parts Co., Muncle, Ind. 

Hydraulic Oil Storage Co., 26 Broad St., New York City. 

H. & C. Bottle Co., 652 Broadway, New York City. 

I. J. Smith Mfg. Co., 4233 Park Ave., New York City. v 
International School of Aeronautics, Morris Park, Westchester, n. t. 
J. H. Bunnell 4 Co., 20 Park Place, New York City. 

John A. Salman & Co., 17 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

John S. Wilkinson Co., Newburgh, N. Y. „ „ 

Long Island Auto Supply Mfg. Co., 31 Grant Sq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Motor & Accessory Manufacturers, 414 Union Bldg., Newark, l*. o- 

N. Lazarnlck, 29 West 42d St., New York City. 

National Retail Automobile Dealers' Ass'n, Oshkosh, Wis. 

National Surety Co., 116 Broadway, New York City. 

Pneu I' Electric Co., 1610 Broadway, New York City. 

Qulncy, Manchester, Sargent Co., Plalnfleld, N. J. 

Ralmes & Co., 54 Ferry St., New York City. 

Randall- Falchney Co., Boston, Mass. 

Royal Equipment Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Seamless Rubber Co.. New Haven, Conn. „ .„ rttv 

Shelby Steel Tube Co., Hudson Terminal Bldg., New Vo™ 

Shore Instrument Mfg. Co., 226 West 24th St., New York City- 

Splcer Universal Joint Mfg. Co., Plalnfleld, N. J. 

Standard Welding Co.. Cleveland, O. 

Stanley & Patterson, 23 Murray St., New York City. 

The Motor Accessories Co., 43 Cortlandt St., New York City. 

The S. B. Specialty Co., 143 West 54th St., New York City. 

Travelers' insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Vanguard Mfg. Co., Jollet, III. 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., New York City. 

Wilson Trading Co., 46 Cortlandt 8t., New York City. 

W. M. Brlggs, 136 Liberty St., New York City. 

Y. M. C. A., 316 West 67th St., New York City. 

York Auto Wheel Co., York, Pa. 
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I 7 NDFR t h BV ALFRED REEVES ' G "'""- » 

UTnle'tS" S er at hi y f t S ° me h 0f ~ ~ 
original purposes t? " meS have carried out its 

sociation is classed t tt ? ^ Car Ma n»facturers> As- 
of its kind It has assuLdT., T"? ° f indUStrial °^nizations 
nations and i s now loTed uoo'n af u m0t ° r ° r * ani - 
for good in its chosen aIm autl, ority and a power 

ing the staml ? f "Stand^H u ° f itS bear- 

favor throughout th ^ cWiHzeH M aCtUr f rS " " r6Ceived with 
cars feel thai m buyL a t ^ the pUbl,C that buv 

M. A. members Ame " Ca l ° the credit ° f A - M. C. 

■nterested » the mak.ng. selling and operating of an automo 

it ! h a e < a n Ut f m0 . biIe u indUStry ' be, ' ng ""^ordinary in many respects 
of a ohenom T '"-^ aSS ° Ciat '' 0n should "ave » low h 
which « " T, S ° rt 5 S f ° Ur years of organization, during 
The tde Ld ntr^T''^ S ° mUCh f ° r those delved in 

the bu S f n S e OCiati r f ° rmed in the belief that competitors in 
he business had certain mutual interests that could best be cared 

its me m a h Cent r •° rganiZati0a Inde Pendence is the keyno e Tor 
rTnk, Vr X ™ r mPetiti ° n bn ' ngS advancement W thin 
DriceH ™ • th , e j makers of highest as well of the lowes" 
priced cars, including all styles and types. It is believed Tha 

eWd l? < \u R " bCSt Va,UeS ' and «>» would seem se 
ev dent, for they are selling the largest number of cars 

«UtT™ Ur ' h ' r ^ USC ° f motor ca " in general and to 

ber BuveTT '"^ °f fa CUSt ° merS aS we » as its 'am- 
bers. Buyers of cars made by concerns in the A. M CM A 

are assur ed of proper construction and materials at fair prices 

own Sr TT th l r bUSineSS inde P- d -t.y under'the" 
own business methods, each endeavoring to secure the greatest 
fayor and trade from the public. Their interests are idem ca 
only ,n so far as they are concerned in the work of the assoria 
■on wh.ch relates to the obtaining of combined pr Meg s for 
heir good with the ultimate object of securing for the pubHc 
tne very best m automobile construction. The work of the as 
soc.at.on at all times is to obtain privileges and information 



^^E^^.** 0 " Sta " dard —ifacturers 
T„f„ P re sent leadership in motor car buildine 

Information and benefits are sought that will permit A M C 

Whi ^ much o 8 f 'th" rta 'V° b V atisfaet ° r r to buyer and seller 
S« ,S m ° re ° f 3 ™™ ~ *at involve' the 
is anothefgood work oft A M C M A %"% 

value' o" turns' tC\oS^ T** fc 
viding for a sing.e license numolr, good ^£.1 

I s work in the matter of good roads has been of great im 

fh r e 0 A m M nt C Un MA Way 'V""* ^ ^ e'l 
of «hisl C dil A - ° f 8rCa ' aSSiStanCe the ah°»'. 

oar^In 0 / th ^. beStworks of 'he association is the publicity de- 
partment, which aims to supply authentic information to the 
newspapers and trade publications. Articles of a technical and 

era nl'l Tl "l^ 4 for 'he information of he gen 
era! publ.c, all of which has contributed to a more th^l 
understanding of the automobile, its rights and thTright of f, 
owner and driver. Such things as liability insurance f re gh 
n t ne r8er r d m0re }^ ht ™- ™ ^ven attention 
In the early days when the foreign cars were factors in the 
rade a representat.ve was maintained abroad and a delegate 
sent from th,s country to attend the foreign shows. A caref.U 
record ,s kept of importations, which are rapidly decreasing 

There are scores of other things which the association does 
qmetly and industriously, but those mentioned will give a fai 
■dea of its work. On its committee of managemen^and in 
membersh,p are the pioneers and most of the leading men o 
^e^utomob..e.ndustry including Benjamin Briscoe, chaTrman 
K X s ' H - °- Sm "h. G. Vernor Rogers, W. H VanDer 
voort, Charles Lewis, W. C. Marmon, C G Stoddard S H 
Mora, and Alfred Reeves, general manager. ' H ' 



GROWTH OF MOTOR AND ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS 



"THOSE who have followed the course and rise of the auto- 
* mobile show in this country can readily recall the time when 

H™, 7 aS , n a ° SUCh thing 38 a " acce ssory exhibit-when the vast 
amount of floor space represented by balconies and galleries and 
the hundred and one odd corners and nooks that are now so 
zealously sought out and filled were vacant. Simply because 
there was no one to fill them-there were no manufacturers of 
accessories pure and simple, and the dealer in automobile supplies 
to t come int0 existence, so that an automobile show 
could then be comprised by the exhibits of its main floor and 
with room to spare. Then along come the accessory manufac- 
urer and, with the increasing demand for space in which to 
now cars, he was perforce relegated to the upper regions, or 



as t weTJr'f ,0 Wd f ° r Space as a " individu al and 

as the weight of his protest as such was small, he had to take 
what was handed out, or nothing at all 

mW^ the 'T 6 ° f 3 sur P risi "8 , y s hort period, the accessory 
that inT"" beCan V.° ~°»s ^t it was quite evidem 

Me infl aS8rega , he ' r Wei8ht W ° Uld b£ Sufficient l ° exert no 
little mfluence, not alone for better treatment at the hands of 

show- m anag,ng committees, but likewise for many other purposes 

tTon of?heT S t Were , ne 4 eded - The ° UtCOme was the 'Corpora- 
tion of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers. Within a very 
short t.me after .ts organization the new association included 
pract.cally all the .mportant accessory manufacturing interests 
in the country m its membership. 
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The present officers are H. S. White (National Tube Com- 
pany), president; H. E. Raymond (B. F. Goodrich Company), 
first vice-president; H. T. Dunn (Fisk Rubber Company), second 
vice-president; F. E. Castle (Gray & Davis), third vice-president: 
W. S. Gorton (Standard Welding Company), treasurer, and P. S. 
Steenstrup (Hyatt Roller Bearing Company), secretary, the head- 
quarters and office of the secretary being located in the Union 
Building, Newark, N. J. 

The directors are Clarence E. Whitney (Whitney Manufac- 
turing Company), D. J. Post (Veeder Manufacturing Company), 
C. T. Byrne (Byrne, Kingston & Company), H. W. Chapin 
(Brown-Lipe Gear Company), E. S. Fretz (Light Manufacturing 
& Foundry Company), and L. M. Wainwright (Diamond Chain 
& Manufacturing Company). 

In order to confine the expense of its members for space at 
automobile shows to legitimate events of this kind, the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers issue sanctions for shows, and 



the members of the association do not exhibit at those which 
have not received the approval of the governing body. And by 
dealing with show managements as a unit, much expense and in- 
convenience is saved the members, the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers being one of the largest single purchasers of 
space at the Palace this week. The entire needs of its mem- 
bership are contracted for en bloc and the association itself then 
parcels out the space and awards the different locations, the ac- 
cessory manufacturers themselves thus having no dealings what- 
ever with the show management as individuals. 

But it is not alone in the matter of shows that the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers has succeeded in benefiting its 
members, the association maintaining a credit department which 
has proved of considerable value, and it has also lent its aid as 
a body to the procurement of more equitable freight rates from 
the railroads, while other matters affecting the interests of its 
members as a whole have likewise come in for attention. 



IMPORTERS ARE SHOWING AT PALACE AS A BODY 



IN view of the fact that the imported cars represented in this 
country are now being shown by their agents in connection 
with the A. M. C. M. A. show in the Palace, the impression is 
current that each exhibit represents the individual and independ- 
ent efforts of its sponsor, and that the Importers' Automobile 
Salon had nothing to do with the show as an organization. This 
is not the case, as when the question of exhibiting foreign cars 
this Winter came up some time ago, the Importers' Automobile 
Salon came to an agreement with the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers' Association and contracted for 15,000 square feet 
of floor space, all of which is located on the main floor of the 
Palace. The Importers incorporated early in 1904, the objects 
being to hold shows and further the introduction of foreign 
cars in this country generally. Its first show was held on the top 
floor of Mac/s in December, 1904, and introduced the plan of 
uniform decorations for exhibits, which has since been univer- 
sally adopted in this country, reaching its climax in the Importers' 
show in the Garden last January, which was generally conceded 
to be the most artistic conception ever produced for an Ameri- 
can automobile show. 

When first organized the membership of the Importers' Salon 
was very small, but its work of encouraging the introduction of 



foreign cars and of cooperating for the mutual benefit and 
protection of its members which has been carried out in the in- 
terim, has proved, so successful that now it numbers practically 
every importer of foreign cars in the country in its ranks, even 
including the New York Taxicab Company. 

C. R. Mabley acted as manager up to a short time after the 
holding of the Garden show last January, when he resigned, 
and the efficient work of Walter R. Lee, up to that date secre- 
tary of the organization, was recognized and he was promoted 
to the vacancy left by Mr. Mabley's resignation. The other 
officers of the Salon are, Andre Massenat, president; W. H. 
Barnard, vice-president; Paul Lacroix, secretary; W. G Allen, 
treasurer, the directorate comprising E. R. Hollander, A. A. 
Barrelet and K. Neubauer, in addition to the officers already 
named. Charles H. Sherrill acts as counsel to the organization. 
The members include the Renault Freres Selling Branch, Pan- 
hard & Levassor, C. G. V. Import Company, Hoi-Tan Company. 
Delahaye Import Company, Palais de 1' Automobile, S. B. Bow- 
man Automobile Company, De Dietrich Import Company, New 
York Taxicab Company, Brewster & Company, Benz Auto Im- 
port Company of America, the Hotchkiss Import Company, and 
the Fiat Automobile Company. 



RETAIL DEALERS HAVE STRONG ARM IN N. R. A. D. A. 



JUST a little more than a year age, the National Retail Auto- 
mobile Dealers' Association came into being— during the course 
of the 1907 Chicago show, to be more definite, its inception being 
due to the foresight of a few progressive dealers attending that 
show. They laid the plan before a number of their confreres 
at the time, and the result is already history, the N. R. A. D. A. 
now being able to celebrate its first anniversary. 

While this brief resume of the manner of its coming into 
being suffices to tell the story of its creation, it does not by any 
means convey the slightest idea of the task confronting its or- 
ganizers, prominent among whom are C. F. Jensen. Joliet. Ill 
president; Rudolph Hokanson, Madison, Wis., vice-president; 
L. Ohnhaus, Ft. Wayne, Ind., treasurer, and J. A. Crum Osh- 
kosh, Wis., secretary. These dealers and their confreres on 
the board of directors, D. P. McClure, Oskaloosa la • 1 C T-in- 
berg, Eau Claire, Wis., and J. B. Sutter, Burlington," la were 
instrumental in fostering the idea of organizing a cooperative 
association of automobile dealers and of carrying the plans into 
execution at the Chicago show a year ago. 

So far so good, but only those who have had experience in 
the formation of similar trade organizations can appreciate the 
true extent of the job undertaken by these progressive dealers. 



President Jensen and his associates of the N. R. A. D. A 
have realized this to the full from the very start, and there are 
accordingly no sinecures attached to the Association; the di- 
rectors and officers receive no compensation for their work m 
connection with it and their reward can come only through the 
Association's success, and then only to the same extent that it 
will benefit every automobile dealer who becomes a member 
The dues are merely nominal. It is plain then that there are no 
selfish motives actuating its incorporators in their efforts to 
place the retail automobile business on a more satisfactory and 
profitable basis, and that their work should be seconded and 
encouraged by every automobile dealer who is alive to his own 
interests becoming a member of the Association. 

Generally speaking, the objects and purposes of the N. R. A- 
D. A. are along lines similar to those of any organization formed 
for the purpose of mutual benefit and protection by dealers en- 
gaged in marketing the products of any industry. Such or- 
ganizations when founded and conducted on business principles 
for the sole benefit of their members have almost invariably 
proved highly successful in achieving the ends sought. 

The second annual meeting of the Association will be held 
during the Chicago show next February. 
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THE MECHANICAL LESSON OF THE PALACE 
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Front End of Chassis (Frame). 

Showing Increased depth and decreased 
curvature. 



LET it not be supposed that a great exhibition like the one now 
going on at the Grand Central Palace can be held year after 
year and no good to come of it. China tried to live in isolation 
and that ancient empire fell away to nothingness because the time 
came when she had nothing more to teach her progeny, nothing 
more to learn from herself, and nothing to gain by living. The 
automobile industry, aside from any attempt to stimulate trade, 
has much to learn, and of progress the half of it is yet as the 
unearned increment. Each year with its offerings renders up an 
accounting on a scale far greater than the previous, and the 

question is as yet 
unanswered as to 
when the end of the 
years of great im- 
provement will say 
a last farewell. 

The doings during 
1908 in preparation 
for the 1909 trade 
were the most act- 
ive and, on the 
whole, the most ad- 
vanced in the way 
of practical results. 
The plausible theo- 
ries were given a working chance, the after thoughts were put 
in better settings, and the things that promised much and deliv- 
ered little were withdrawn from active service. The effect of 
quantity on cost is to be seen at every hand, but all the improve- 
ments to be noted must not be understood as the product of 
doing things on a large scale. As a matter of fact, many of the 
crystallized features in the 1909 automobiles were long in con- 
templation, awaiting the day when they could be utilized to 
advantage, and in many instances they took the place of less 
desirable schemes, thus rendering the improvement of double 
value. 

Classification of the Automobiles Available. — Variety is the 
password, and a cleaner line of demarcation is to be distinguished. 
The condition of "chaos" that once permeated the situation is 
gone. As it is, the respective classes or types of automobiles are 
distinctive and are capable of being classified. 

Runabout Types. — In the main, this class of automobiles are 
of the single-seat variety, but it cannot be said of them that they 
are confined to the cars in which the motor is of the one-cylinder 
design, since some have two cylinders, and the four-cylinder runa- 
bout is also to be seen. In some cases the little cars have accom- 
modations for more than two persons, in that either a rumble 
seat is furnished or a folding seat is provided. In general, they 
have longer wheelbase dimensions than formerly, and they are 
very much more formidable than even some of the "roadster" 
types of even last year. 

Roadster Types.— They cover a wide range, both as respects 
the size of the cars and the power 'available. In some cases il is 
difficult to tell a roadster from a runabout, and again the roadster 
looks like a big racing machine. The roadsters use motors from 
the low-powered "double opposed" to the finest examples of the 
"six." with "fours" numerous. 

Light Touring Class. — There is probably no other division of 
the industry that has undergone nearly the same evolution as the 
light touring cars. They are in great presence, in clivers sizes, 
and they represent value such as was never before to be seen. 
In the cars in this class will be found more capable propositions 
than were classed as "big" touring cars even last year, and these 
same light touring cars would put to shame the "foreign red 
devils" that cost $10,000 less than four years ago. The wheel- 
base ranges from 100 to no inches, and the motors are of the 



four-cylinder type, for the most part rated at from 24 to 30 horse- 
power. As a rule, the bodies are of the five-passenger touring 
class (straight-line effect) , with ample accommodation and artistic 
in effect. On the whole, it is these automobiles that will be the 
mainstay of the makers in this field for the immediate future. 

Standard Touring Cars. — These are automobiles in the broad- 
est sense of the word. When the dictionary is restandardized and 
the word "automobile" is defined the definer will have the image 
of these cars in mind, and he will be right. Any further play on 
words is a loss of time, and yet to dismiss the most interesting 
part of the exhibition without affording to the cars as much space 
as is accorded the runabout types would seem to be ill-advised. 
In these cars the power plant is the most complete and systematic 
piece of sturdy mechanism that man ever devised. The wheel- 
base is long, ranging from no inches as the low range to 140 
inches (or thereabouts) in the extreme examples. The body work, 
aside from the luxuriousness and the space afforded, is art per- 
sonified. The silent performance is the wonder of the age, and 
it is due to absolute precision of fit of the 2400 separate parts 
that enter into the construction of an automobile of this class. 
One single loose member in a car of so much power and speed 
would make itself known were it of an ill fit, or if the relations 
were out of harmony. The motors range from the "big six" 
down to the four-cylinder examples of equal or even greater 
power. 

Town Cars. — In this class will be found cars not with great 
power or of a long wheelbase, for neither are necessary. The 
wheelbase is not far from 100 inches, as an average figure, and 
the power is rarely over 30 horsepower. With a short wheelbase, 
the road performance is quite in accord with the needs, and, as the 
speed is not to be high, considering paved streets, the power does 
not have to be over the maximum stated, while some of the ex- 
amples are even with half (or less) of the figure given. The 
body work in town cars is the exterior feature that attracts atten- 
tion, although from the mechanical point of view it is the least of 
the features to be considered. At all events, the body work in 
the town cars is the most luxurious and the most costly of all the 
work there to be seen. The bodies are made in broughams, 
landaus and limousines, richly upholstered and fitted with every 
convenience possible to place on wheels, from the point of view of 
convenience and 
comfort. 

Buggy Types.— 
The surprise of the 
exhibition is due in 
no small measure to 
the number of cars 
of this type to be 
seen, and again to 
the fact that while 
the buggy type has 
held to its aims it 
has expanded and 
amplified. The uses 
to which these cars 
can be put, in view 
of their low first 

cost, coupled with their extreme simplicity 
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Manhattan Commercial Front Spring 
Hanger Shows Stability. 



and low cost of 

maintenance, are not to be lightly regarded. They serve for a 
wide range of purposes, largely in the utility zones of activity, 
and they number their friends by the thousands among the pleas- 
ure-seekers as well. The power for speed is high, which is but a 
way of calling attention to the fact that they will make headway 
on all kinds of roads in inclement weather. The body work 
holds to the buggy type as it was handed down by the "craft." 
and the reasons are good. 
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Gasoline Tank on Rear of Chassis. 



Taxicabs. — They 
differ but little from 
town cars, unless it 
is that the body work 
is with a view to 
hard usage. The 
power plant is gen- 
erally identical, with 
a short wheelbase 
for the same reason, 
and as to speed 
there is no occasion 
for gearing to a 
high ratio, hence the 
power is limited as 
well. There is 
goodly showing of cars for this service, and the schemes 
of design are such as to assure a low cost of maintenance. 

Specialties. — For public service there are fine examples of 
automobiles to be used in fire, hospital and police service. Most 
of the companies who cater to this class of trade find it of small 
avail to exhibit the products and are therefore content to depend 
upon literature to make known the facts. But if there are auto- 
mobiles for municipal work, it is true as well that "sight-seeing" 
automobiles and cars for hotel "bus" service arc in a high state 
of development. Indeed, this phase of the industry has grown a 
wide pace, and the demand is strikingly large, with small chance 
of having reached the limit in view of the wide field as yet fully 
explored. 

Having thus introduced the several types of automobiles to be 
seen at the show, it 
may not be out of 
place to discuss the 
"mechanical trend" 
in some detail, hop- 
ing thereby to 
evolve the drift of 
events. But if it is 
expected that this 
expose will be as an 
indication of revolu- 
tionary thoughts, 
disappointment will 
await the reader. 
A thorough exam- 
ination of all the products at the show fails to develop anything 
but a more complete refinement of accepted principles as they 
have existed for several years. 

Power Plant Tendencies. — Motors are divided up among the 
three classes as follows : (a) four cycle, water cooled ; (b) four 
cycle, air cooled; (c) two cycle, water cooled; in the proportion 
as they have heretofore held, with little indication of gain, the 
one over the other. If anything can be said, it will be to main- 
tain that each type has its supporters, and they find no valid 
reason for backing down. 

The Number of Cylinders — In spite of all the talk that has 
„„„,„^>„„„..:,,...,... gone the rounds, the 

fact still remains 
that the situation is 
substantially as for- 
merly, in that the 
single-cylinder prop- 
ositions are looked 
upon as a stable 
basis, serving well 
in the cases requir- 
ing about 10 horse- 
power. There is 
even a tendency to 
take advantage of 
the inherent econ- 




Roadster Seat Well to the Rear. 
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Ball Bearings. 
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oaiy of the single-cylinder idea. It is well known that a single- 
cylinder motor indicates a high thermal efficiency, which is but 
another way for saying that the gasoline consumption is low in the 
type. With well-balanced reciprocating members and fairly long 
stroke, if the flywheel is suitably designed, the single-cylinder 
motor serves as a suitable source of power in the automobiles 
weighing not over 1,000 pounds. 

The double-opposed idea is still to be seen in the cars in which 
its application has been found to be advantageous, and there are 
fine examples of the scheme scattered all 
through the show. There are no three- 
cylinder motors to be seen, the reason for 
which has never been adequately explained. 
Of the "fours" it might be said, "The 
woods is full of them," and of the "sixes" 
they are there, in far greater and more 
imposing presence than ever before. 

How the Cylinders Are Fashioned.— 
"Individual" cylinders are about as preva- 
lent as before. "Cast in pairs" has held all 
former ground. "En bloc," representing the 
real advance, has numerous good examples. 
Gray iron is used, a little better than in 
former years, walls more uniform, and the 
desire to attain tissue-paper thickness has 
retired to obscurity. Water jackets extend 
down to about the lower end of the stroke, 
thus affording a cooling medium on the 
exterior surface of every portion of metal that entertains hot 
gases on the interior surfaces. Steam pockets are carefully 
avoided, and unequal expansion is a phenomenon of the past, in 
so far as skill can influence the situation. 

Crankshafts.— The five-bearing type for four cylinders is fight- 
ing the two-bearing type for supremacy. The three-bearing 
crankshaft is as a disinterested spectator on neutral ground. In 
the show, it is fair to say, the three-bearing crankshaft is in the 
greatest presence, with the five as a close second. As to the 
bearings, it is to note that the "plain" type is still the mainstay, 
with here and there a fine example of what can be done with 
ball-bearing crankshafts. The ball-bearing type seems to hold in 
every case in which it is so fortunate as to gain a fooling, but it 
does not spread rapidly because of the higher cost. If pi*" 1 
bearings will do the work, they being cheaper, the makers natu- 
rally hold to them. The materials of the crankshafts are not 
"jewelry steel," as some of the alloyed products are called, unless 
in a few cases. The plan seems to be one in which advantage is 
taken of the fact that heat-treated (special) steel holds the 
requisite qualities to a marked degree, and, since a slight increase 
in "section" lends enormous extra ability, the section is a little 
"flatter" and the material is far easier to work, while the cost of 
replacement is relatively very low indeed. 

Aluminum vs. Cast Iron. — In crankcases and the housings for 
gear sets, aluminum is the main product. Cast iron is used in 
isolated cases. That cast iron is the superior metal, from the 
strength point of view, is not to be gainsaid. That aluminum is 
lighter goes without saying. In all the examples there are evi- 
dences of refinement, in point of design, and here and there are 
examples in which provision is made to get at the bearings 
through covers big enough to serve the purp° se - The bearing 
supports are more stable than formerly, and the means for dis- 
posing of the "used" oil are carefully worked out. 

Valve Gear.— The valves of special steel, in probably every in- 
stance, are not extra large, nor are they small. They are, m 
point of area, as large as possible, without becoming noisy. nl 
question of noise has been looked after to a mighty degree. 
Makers have looked at the question from the angle that the 
patrons take, and the result is a happy medium between large 
valves and noiseless performance. The tappets and guides are 
with adjustments in most cases, and the "play" is so little as 0 
abort the tapping noise that made automobile motors conspicuous 
up till a short while ago. By suitably shaping the cams, it *» 
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found possible to do away with almost all of the lost motion, in- 
stead of the large amount that formerly did obtain (as much as 
1-16 inch in some cases), and means are provided to cushion the 
"tap" in notable instances. The half-time gears are more healthy 
than in earlier examples, in that they are more securely keyed on 
to the shafts and spindles, while the gears themselves are of 
wider face and better material than before. 

Clutches. — A pretty mess. With tendencies, without any ques- 
tion, tendencies that cannot be defined at this time in bold lan- 
guage. The multiple disc clutches are slowly taking definite 
shape, along lines in which an attempt is being made to depart 
from the trouble tendencies of the type. It is well understood 
that a large number of thin discs will ultimately give trouble 
because the edges of the discs as they press against the keys will 
"broom" and then the members will not engage. It is also known 
that oil will become "gummed" and then the clutches will fail to 
do the required work. Then there is the question of "flashing" 
the oil, if the pressure is high and the clutches slip. 

The tendency is in the direction of a less number of wider 
discs, lower pressure, and materials that will show a high co- 
efficient of friction at low pressures in oil with a high flash point 
and free from tendencies to "gum." The discs are naturally of 
an increased diameter, and in many cases "cork inserts" are 
used ; they afford the requisite advantages. Besides multiple disc 
clutches, there are many of the well-known cone clutches in use, 
some with leather faces, but more with leather together with 
"cork inserts," it being the case that the presence of oil on the 
faces will work no ill effect if the cork is used also. Besides the 
clutches, as before stated, there are examples of discs with 
grooves in the faces, and some examples of band clutches as well. 
On the whole, the clutch situation is in a very encouraging state, 
and failures (outright) will not be found in the cars at the 
show. 

Transmissions.— Three speeds and reverse, direct on the high, 
selective, and the story is three-quarters told. A few of the gear- 
sets are with four speeds, direct on high or second ; and of the 
"planetary" type they are used in the well-known cases in which 
the advantages are not to be gainsaid; of the progressive types 
of gears there are few examples, those of the makers that have 
always adhered to the principle claiming for them that ease in 
shifting that comes, with no chance of 
sliding into the wrong speed, or stalling the 
motor. The materials used in the gears is 
mostly "alloy steel" of the finest grades, and 
trouble in gears due to inferior material is 
now unheard of. 

Live Rear Axles. — With floating, semi- 
floating and keyed shafts, all are to be seen, 
under such splendid conditions of design, 
material and workmanship as to render a 
choice as the expression of a prejudice 
rather than as a necessity. The "housings" 
are far more stable than formerly, not- 
withstanding the fact that excess weight 
has been eliminated very largely, if not 
completely. Struts are still used, but they 
are more stable, and in some cases the 
housings are as "drawn steel tubes," free 
from joints, and they are quite as good as 
they look. The "spring perches" are not 
"brazed," but are allowed to slip on the 
tube, within limits, doing away with the strains that formerly did 
reside in the springs on that account. The "differential" and the 
bevel drive, all housed in, with adequate means for oiling, frame 
up for continuous and noiseless performance as never before, 
while the ground clearance is now adequate. 

Side Chain Drives. — From abroad came a story that the 
"sprocket," as a passing fancy, is losing ground. They may be 
copying some of our "shaft drives" over there; they can well 
afford to do it ; we always had them on the hip in this connection. 
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But let us not go wild 
ahout their slants. In 
"stable America" 
there is a place for 
everything, and we 
know the value of 
putting the right horse 
in the right stall. That 
the chain situation is 
now just as good as it 
ever was, is shown by 
statistics which did 
not prevent the multi- 
plication of the "shaft 
drives." The distri- 
bution has followed 
along natural chan- 
nels, and that the 
same is now fairly representative of what will be a natural future 
is assured by those who seem to be abreast of the times. 

Brakes Law, and more law, all about brakes, rather goes 

to show that they were not all that they should be in the past. 
The new crop is in anticipation of the fact that the community 
will demand good brakes in the future. Time was when cars 
were studded with brakes, none of which was over good, and 
numbers were placed to make up for the deficiency in point of 

quality. In the 1909 
cars the brakes are 
capable in the ex- 
treme, and, as a re- 
sult, few in number. 
In some cases there 
are two sets in the 
rear wheel drums 
(internal and ex- 
panding) , while in 
other examples the 
old idea holds, in 
that one set is on 
the rear wheels, and 
a differential brake 
is used for service. 
In all the examples 
the drums are of in 
creased diameter, and the faces are ample to assure long life. 
The facings are all the way from metal to metal to "cork in- 
serts," with a decided tendency to get away from the class of 
materials that will not stand heat. Fortunately, the properties 
of cork are such that they will not char and the presence of 
oil does good. The further tendency is in the direction of the 
use of asbestos supported by a wire mesh to give strength. 

Axles in General. 
— Deparling from 
the question of the 
types of "live rear 
axles," it is to note 
the very general use 
of I-section axles, 
both for rear and 
front They are die 
forged, frequently 
without welds, and 
so nicely propor- 
tioned for the work 
as to be difficult to 
improve upon. In 
heavy trucks the 
axles are both I-sec- 
tion and square, de- 
pending, on circum- 
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stances. The road wheels turn on ball and roller bearings, and 
in general the construction is all that can be desired or suggested. 

Wheels, Rims, and Tires. — As a rule the wheels are of 
wood, with nicely shaped spokes, and in so far as can be de- 
termined at the show the wood is up to a high standard. There 
is evidence of the use of "disc" wheels, which in the course of 
time will have to be seriously considered, unless a new supply of 
wood can be located, wood such as will maintain the high 
standard claimed for second growth hickory, which is growing 
more scarce year by year. Rims are up to a high standard with 
a decided showing of "demountable" methods. Tires are larger 
than ever before, which is one of the year's improvements. The 
"foreign" idea of using "dual" rear pneumatic tires (as is the 
practice with solid tires on commercial trucks) has not been 
adopted in this country. Spare wheels are in good demand, and 
the autoing public seems to take to the idea. ■ 

Chassis Features. — Channel sections of alloy or special 
carbon steel seem to be the mainstay. Wood is used to some 
extent. The autoing public now fully understands that wood is 
adequate for the purpose, and they also know that the channel 
section is appropriate. Referring to the channel section, the 
shapes are much more stable than before and the "drop frame" 
idea is much in vogue, especially in town cars, but not confined 



tions, because the housings are short. Universal joints are used 
between the units, and they, in turn, are housed in, thus prevent- 
ing the oil from escaping and "grit" from entering. In this 
class of work, it is the aim to be able to remove one of the 
units without disturbing the other, and this plan is nicely carried 
out in the examples to be seen. It is fortunate for the purchasers 
of cars that they can embrace the talking points of either school, 
with no very great fear of having to suffer for their choice; both 
plans work and that is all the purchaser, in any case, is entitled 
to, unless it is that he would like to bolster his business acumen 
to the extent of enjoying the feeling that would be his were the 
plan he rejects to prove a failure. To this extent the 1909 pur- 
chaser is booked for a disappointment. 

Spring Suspensions. — The springs as they now obtain "can" 
the vibrations as they never did before. The reason for this is 
not on the surface, nor is it well understood by autoists in gen- 
eral. It was not so long ago that it was the style to lay the 
failures up to the quality of the material used in the springs that 
failed to render complete returns, when as a matter of fact, it 
was because enough material was not used. When, in the attempt 
to improve, a scant amount of inferior material was supplanted 
by a more scant quantity of the finest material, it came as a 
surprise when the trouble increased instead of decreasing. It 
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to them. As a rule, the frame is deeper and the flange is wider, 
while the "laterals" are nicely placed and well braced. 

Three-point Suspension.— In point of theory, this principle 
is adapted by every builder of automobiles, but it is not directly 
applied in all cases. When the unit power plant is used the 
three-point suspension is invariably directly advanced. When, 
however, the separate unit system is used, then the three-point 
suspension is applied to the separate units. In some cases the 
principle is so deftly applied that only the designers are fully 
alive to the fact. In other words, they may fasten at four points, 
but closer observation will show that one of the fastenings is 
with a "clearance" hole, so that the fourth point is merely a 
"rest," the advantages of which are self-evident. On the whole 
tt is fair to observe that the principle of the three-point suspen- 
sion is in pretty general use. 

Self-Contained Power Plants.— A goodly number of the 
cars of the year embody the self-contained power plant idea. In 
other words, the motor, clutch, and transmission gear-set are all 
enclosed within one housing, and the claim is made for them that 
the bearings will maintain correct alignment. Nothing could be 
more near the truth, and the plants so designed are very com- 
pact indeed. 

Individual Unit Power Plant—As against the self-con- 
tamed power plant, there is the old standard construction in 
which every unit is separate. In this construction all the bear- 
ings are maintained in perfect alignment, because there is no 
ngid connection between the separate units, and within the re- 
spective housings the alignment is under the best possible condi- 



did not take long to determine that it was largely a matter of 
supplying the requisite quantity of material to accomplish the 
task. A pound of steel will dissipate a certain amount of energy 
on a basis that will not shorten the life of the steel below a com- 
mercial point. If the steel is of a fine grade, it will have a 
longer life, but it is also true that however good the steel, if " 
is sadly overworked its life will be short indeed. In the cars 
of the year this matter is on a fair footing, and as a result the 
springs, while they look very much as in the past, they are more 
capable. There is a growing tendency in favor of "scroll" types 
of springs, in relation to which there is an argument that speaks 
well of them. Otherwise the situation is as formerly, excepting 
that it is the custom now to use enough material to perform the 
service. 

Ignition Systems. — Magnetos are now regarded as standard, 
and they are used extensively, if we may not say to the exclusion 
of the other systems. In every case in which a dual system is 
employed, the magneto is there as the system to run on, the cm 
being placed for emergency purposes. Were magnetos lower 
priced, they would be employed to the exclusion of coils on the 
systems using but one source of energy, provided motors coal 
be started on the fhagneto, which does not seem to be impossiW 
On the other hand, the coil systems have improved so much flu 
they are thoroughly capable under all the conditions in wtac " 
is not necessary to squeeze the last drop of power out of W 
motor. Many of the smaller cars are fitted with coils, and * 
some cases "master vibrator" systems are used. In soin V rf . 
stances the magneto is used in conjunction with a battery, W 
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as the source of en- 
ergy, and a "step-up 
transformer" is em- 
ployed in common 
between them, in 
any event, with am- 
ple motors and light 
cars rolling on 
wheels of big diam- 
eter, it would seem 
as if the ignition 
question is quite well 
settled. 

Fuel Systems 

Gasoline is still the 
liquid fuel, in spite 
of all the talk that 



al oho c T beri " g UP0 " the queSti0n oi the -ailab" 
tent the Wa, "-j acke,ed <° « considerable ex- 

tent, the dea i being to run the hot water from the exhaust into 
the jacket of the carbureter to absorb 
the latent heat in the fuel that mani- 
fests itself during the period of evapora 
lion, retarding the rate of evaporation. 
In some cases, as formerly, hot air is 
used. In only one or two instances is 
the formality dispensed with. Auto- 
matic carbureters have not made the 
headway that was promised for them 
and the auxiliary air supply is still with 
us. There is some evidence of what 
may be called "carbureter complication," 
but it is quite limited, and of justifica- 
tion there may be ample ; one cannot tell 
at the show. Gasoline tanks are of lib 
eral size, which, however, is not a com- 
pliment. The tanks are very well made, 
and the piping is quite healthy in most 
cases, with here and there a car in 
which so much is given at the price that 
the piping shows evidence of "skimping." 

Lighting Systems.— Gas tanks are as 
thick as fleas on a dog's back, and they 
vie with the generators for supremacy. 
Let it not be supposed, however, tha; 
they are having it their own way. Gen- 
erators are to be seen in great numbers, 
and they are not all on the low-priced 
cars. In other words, it is an even 
break, with little chance of either system 
falling far below the high estate they now lay claim to 
for the gas is not so good. 
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Tops and Windshields.-I n the touring car dass ♦ - 
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towfrH a y ' * h Wlndshields a "d curtains, go a long way 
lesl to he'd H Vr ri " g U " der inC ' ement conditions of wLthe 
of the "d H - han bef0re - The windshields have more 

of the dodger" principle than formerly, and they do noIraZ 
The tops are not only in good style, but they are „ ^ 
broken bows should be of the past ad ° : 
Underpans.-If it is desirable to protect the autoist from the 
'Us of inclement weather, it is equally desirable Vn WZ , 
accumulations from the motor and' the * 
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Of the lamps, too 
much cannot be said 
for them. They are 
in fine taste, there is 
a wide range to 
choose from, and for 
lighting (which is 
what they are there 
for) it is believed 
they are more capa- 
ble than they ever 
were before. On the 
low-priced cars, die- 
forged (steel) brack- 
ets are used: they 
are capable, but it 
cannot be said of 
the cast bronze kind 



rhis s looked after ,n a fitting manner, and the mud aprons 
(pans) are not only capable but they are easy to drop down, in 

dictates. In this connection, it may not be out of place to cab- 
attention to the year's offerings by way of adequa e mudguard 
which is a matter that was never before on a fitting basfs. As 
it is the mudguards extend down to the chassis (frame) and 
the amount of protection they thus afford is only equalled by their 
n at appearance The fellow that invented the "flaring mud- 
guard was helped enormously by the other fellow that added the 
mud drip but the idea of extending the mudguards down to h 
chassis (frame) was the one that capped the climax 
No.se and Lubrication._Both subjects will be treated in com- 

Z1°V ,1 gr ° U ? d th V" the absence of one - the °'"er will 
render itself manifest. The absence of oil will at first show bv 
a squeak. In the long run the squeak will propagate a rattle'. 
Lubrication, then, ,s .mportant, and it is pointed out that no 
amount of oil m the crankcase, for illustration, will be of avail 
when it comes to preventing rattle in the multitudinous small 
parts and m and about the chassis. If oil cannot be used a 
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grease cup can. If 
the parts are coated 
with oil or grease, 
"grit" will be ward- 
ed off, and noise 
will not creep in. If 
a squeak is an indi- 
cation of a dry sur- 
face, rattle tells of 
the fact that the 
squeak fell on dull 
ears. At all events, 
it cannot now be 
said of the builders 
of cars that they 
failed to do their 

part, for in about every case the oiling question has been treated 
seriously. The systems are not all the same; all the designers 
did not reach exactly the same conclusions; but they all seemed 
to be alive to the facts, and all made a stagger at a solution of 
the problem, to say the least. It was a good stagger, too; the 
end was a complete solution of the problem in the great majority 
of cases. It is nice to see universal joints protected from dirt 
and oiled. This year's cars are nice in this respect. Grease 
cups are used to a large extent. Grease may now be had in which 
the lubricating qualities are equal to the same qualities in any 
fine lubrication oil. A clean dash is in style; this comes through 
the use of force feed oilers, aided by the fact that magnetos are 
used for the ignition systems. A couple of tell-tales and a coil 
are all to be seen on the dash these days ; not always the coil, for 
the same is ofttimes placed elsewhere, with the idea of keeping 
the dash free of incumbrances. 

Cooling Systems. — Radiators are in several styles, as honey- 
comb, vertical tube, horizontal tube, and flat plate, or plates of 
thin copper fashioned in imitation of the honeycomb type. Then 
there is the round tube radiator, as used on some of the fine 
examples of cars. At all events, it is to note a fine display of 
radiators, and of pumps for the circulation of water there is the 
centrifugal and the gear pump, not forgetting some flat "paddle" 
types to boot. In notable instances the thermo-syphon principle is 
used, and on the whole the cooling question is handled so that few 
indeed are the cars that are troubled with steaming radiators or 
hot motors. Of the piping, it is assured that a better condition 
prevails. Within the water jackets of the cylinders much has 
been done to eliminate trouble, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
cooling is less in need, which is another way of saying that the 
amount of heat to be wiped out of the water is reduced and the 
radiators have less work to do, hence the tendency to steam is 
reduced. The improvement, then, has been in two directions. 

Harmony of Relation.— Considering the power of the motors 
and the weights of the cars, it is to note that harmony resides in 
the 1909 products as it never before made bold to proclaim itself. 
This is a detail that was not taken account of to any great ex- 
tent until recent times, and when designers awakened to the 
seriousness of the question it is fair of them to say they allowed 
no grass to grow under their feet. In many cases, this same 
harmony was a natural conclusion, but some of the overpowered 

cars were the suf- 
ferers, as were the 
runabout types that 
sported touring 
bodies in the early 
days. The time was 
when to note a body 
that weighed more 
than the chassis was 
as common as it is 
scarce to-day. If a 
chain is as strong as 
its weakest link, it is 
assured that some 
of the earlier prod- 
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ucts were very weak indeed. Thanks to experience and up 
portunity, this matter has been taken care of. 

Attention to Details. — In divers ways the details that for- 
merly gave trouble in the long run, if not very early in the proce ss, 
are reduced to a sane basis. The earlier failures were, in a 
large measure, due to a desire to inflict something distinctive 
on the user of cars, perhaps passing by devices that were known 
to be good for the purpose. Take, for illustration, timers: they 
should be stable and electrically suited to the exacting service 
required of them ; they are as they obtain on the cars at the show 
as they never were before, due to a better understanding of the 
requirements in the hands of men of skill. Consider, for in- 
stance, the question of the lubrication of the timer; how many 

examples of no provision 
to be found in old models 
will never be known, 
while in the work of the 
year this question has 
been worked out to a 
nicety. Now the hard 
lubricants available are 
dependable if they are 
purchased of the com- 
panies that make a spe 
cialty of this class of 
trade and who know the 
needs as they now exist. 

Cost of Maintenance. 
— The time was when 
the cost of maintenance 
of an automobile was regarded as a bar to the ownership of a 
car at any price because the purchase price was, as some said, 
the easiest part of it. This matter was disposed of to a large 
extent in the earlier examples of the better makes of cars, but 
the 1909 products are quite generally to be included in the lisl 
of the cars with a low cost of maintenance. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the vendors of materials, knowing the wants 
of one, have the same information to give to all; and it takes 
but a little time in connection with a matter of this sort to level 
the situation. The 
cost of maintenance 
should be very low, 
indeed, in view of 
t h e standardized 
condition of the in- 
dustry, and in fur- 
ther view of the 
general use of suit- 
able materials, such 
as found their way 
into but few of the 
automobiles at first 
on account of the 
high cost, a ques- 
tion now disposed 
of by mere force of 
quantity. 

Absence of 
Complication. — 
Users of cars soon 
learn how to con- 




Good Lubrication on 
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trol automobiles if such are mechanically as simple as can 



The time was when numerous mysterious trinkets were 



dangled 



from supports all through the then "half-baked" P™ duct * ^1 
the designers of acumen soon learned how to do withouJiT" 



useless complications, and they stayed at it until they J^*^. 
away with the devices that lent zest to the efforts of MSS?,- 
mers" who crawled under cars, thereafter to gaze ti 
canopy of Heaven through a dark and dismal aggrei 
levers and other things that intercepted the line ol vis* 
it is, there is no reason for going under a car, even « 
does need a little attention. It can be reached 
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MOTOR AND ACCESSORif MANUFACTURERS. 
(First Gallery) 
AJax-Qrleb Rubber Company. 
American Ball Bearing Company. 
American Electrical Novelty Manufacturing Co. 
Atwater-Kent Manufacturing Works. 
Atwood-Castle Company. 
Autocoll Company. 
Auto Improvement Company. 
Badger Brass Manufacturing Company. 
Baldwin Chain & Manufacturing Company. 
S. F. Bowser & Company. 
Briscoe Manufacturing Company. 
Brown Lipe Gear Company. 
Byrne, Kingston & Company. 
Coes Wrench Company. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Company. 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Company. 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Company. 
Continental Caoutchouc Company. 
C. Cowles & Company. 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. 
Diamond Chain & Manufacturing Company. 
Diamond Rubber Company. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
Dow Tire Company. 

Edmunds & Jones Manufacturing Company. 
Electric Storage Battery Company. 
Empire Automobile Tire Company. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 
Flsk Rubber Company. 
G & J Tire Company. 
Gabriel Horn Manufacturing Company. 
Gilbert Manufacturing Company. 
Gemmer Manufacturing Company. 

B. F. Goodrich Company. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
Gray & Davis. 

Gray-Hawley Manufacturing Company. 

C. T. Ham Manufacturing Company. 
A. W. Harris Oil Company. 
Hartford Rubber Works Company. 
Hartford Suspension Company. 
Heinze Electric Company. 

Hens & Company. 

Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company. 
The Hoffecker Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Companj-. 
Kokomo Electric Company. 
Leather Tire Goods Company. 
Light Manufacturing and Foundry Company 
McCord Manufacturing Company. 
C. A. Metzger. 
Michelin Tire Company. 
Miller, Charles E. 
Morgan & Wright. 
A. R. Mosler & Company. 
Motstnger Device Manufacturing Company. 
Motz Clincher Tire & Rubber Company. 
National Battery Company. 
National Carbon Company. 
National Coll Company. 
Never-Miss Spark Plug Company. 
N. T. & N. J. Lubricant Company. 
Oliver Manufacturing Company. 
Fantasote Company. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company. 
Plttsfield Spark Coil Company. 
Randall-Falchney Company. 
Remy Electric Company. 
Republic Rubber Company. 
J. H. Sager Company. 
C. A. Shaler Company. 
Shelby Steel Tube Company. 
A. O. Smith Company. 
Jones Speedometer Company. 
Spicer Universal Joint Manufacturing Company. 
C. F. Splitdorf. 
Sprague Umbrella Company. 
Standard Roller Bearing Company. 
Standard Welding Company. 
Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company. 
Swlnehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Axle Company. 
Veeder Manufacturing Company. 
Warner Gear Company. 
Warner Instrument Company. 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Company. 
Westchester Appliance Company. 
F. H. Wheeler. 

Whitney Manufacturing Company). 
Wltherbee Igniter Company. 
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I AMERICAN PLEASURE VEHICLES 




WORD PICTURES OF EXHIBITS 

A possible purchaser of an automobile might lose a whole day 
trying to locate the kind of a car he may want, and with the idea 
of aiding the selection, short word pictures of the cars to be seen 
may serve a far more useful purpose than to extol the beauties 
of the show as a whole and to generalize in relation to the ad 




vances in the industry, in relation to which every autoist is fully 
alive. The word picture will be supplemented by a short table, 
showing the types of cars made by the several companies, and, in 
some instances, illustrations will he given to help out. It would 
have been a good idea to illustrate at least two cars of each 
make, but this was out of the question, because photographs were 
not at hand and the makers did not have time to get them out. 
It will be understood, then, that cars illustrated -were not so 
selected through any desire to give them undue prominence. 



THE AMERICAN PLEASURE CARS. 

American.— Beginning with the 50-horsepower American 
roadster, there is an attractive line of cars listed by the Amer- 
ican Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., for the igoo sea- 
son. On the same chassis as the roadster are the American 
"Toy Tonneau" type, and the American*vVayfarer," all three 



o£ these cars listing at $3,750- Then there are the American 
tourist" and the American "Traveler," both being priced at 
$4,000, while above them is the limousine model listing at $5,000. 
Practically the same 50-hor.sepower chassis forms the founda- 
tion in the case of each, the ouly differences being such as are 
necessary to adapt it to the particular type of body, one oi the 
chief points of distinction being the varying wheelbase, which 
ranges from no inches in the case, of the roadster up to 124 
inches in the case of the "Wayfarer," toy tonneau and limousine 
models. • The motor dimensions are 5 1-4 by 5 1-2 inches, a cone 
clutch, four speed and reverse selective type of sliding gear and 
shaft drive constituting the transmission. 




American Simplex. — This product comprises four models, 
each with a 50-horscpower motor of the four-cylinder type and 
transmission of the sliding gear genera, three speeds and reverse. 
The 50-horsepower motor is distinctive ■ and the construction 
throughout is such as to attract the notice of buyers. The motor 
is two-cycle, for illustration, and the valveless condition, with 
water cooling and such other nice features as are recognized in 
this product, has rendered it possible for the makers to claim 
that they have made mile-a-minute records and established a 
reputation of a character that speaks well for the two-cycle 
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motor. The American Simplex is made at the works of 
.Simplex Motor Car Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Acme. — The line of the Acme Motor Car Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., comprises some eight models, ranging in price from 
$2,500 to $6,000, and with bodies seating from two to seven. 
Three of the models are fitted with transmissions of three- 
speed and reverse and the remaining models are of the four- 
speed type of transmission. In this line of cars customers can 
choose between the four and six-cylinder motors ; the first is 
of 30 horsepower or less, and the second choice is 4S horsepower 
or above. Reference to the general table will give the data of 
the Acme line. 



turn in an ordinary street. It is the desire of the company to 
call attention to the details of the line in point of finish, even 
down to hardening the nuts, which are finished in blue. 

Atlas. — The Atlas Motor Car Company, Springfield, Mass., 
will be one of the very few- concerns showing cars with two and 
three-cylinder motors, these, of course being of the two-cycle 





A-K. — The Allen-Kingston Motor Car Company, of New 
York City, offer to a discriminating public two models as fol- 
lows: a 17-horsepower car with a four-cylinder motor for 
touring, and a 48-horsepowcr chassis with body work to suit. 
The 48-horsepowcr motor is with cylinders 5.12 by 6.18 inches, 
bore and stroke respectively. Atlcr^^n is callcdjA) the use-»C 
the "New Departure" ball bearings "t^j»ar*-.s5( lmost t0 the "" 
entire exclusion of plain bearings. The i/ -horsepower model 
is of the type involving "en bloc" cylinder castings and the "left- 
hand" steering is something to take notice of. This model is 
especially designed for maneuvering in congested streets and can 



type. Two chassis are shown in live different models. These 
are the jo-horsepower two-cylinder Atlas, which is listed as a 
runabout with rumble seat at $1,450, as a taxicab at $2,350, and 
town car at $2,500. Then there is the three-cylinder 30- 
lorsepuwer Atlas, which is shown cither as a runabout or as 
touring type at $1,900 and $2,000 respectively. The cylinder 
dimensions in the case of each of these chassis. ;arc the same, 
namely 41-2 by 41-2 inches, the . Atwater Kent ?(iark generator 
being fitted for ignition, this apparatus havirjfe 'proved itself 
particularly well adapted to the two-cycle mofotV The clutch 
is a contracting band type, while the small clKuais is fitted with 
a two-speed sliding gear, and the 30-horsepoWet chassis with a 
ec-speed selective type. The tire equipnJeTTt of the 20-horse- 
poWefi-aatljaa. ™" a j° ut ' s 3 2 by j '-^ Juffib^S^while with a closed 
body 30 bHt4.-Jgcll' l l}res are tiSM^aJequipment of the larger cars 
being 34 by 4-inch all round', quick detachable rims being fitted 
in everv case. 
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AMERICAN PLEASURE VEHICLES 




Austin. — This line comprises some nine models, ranging in 
price from $2,850-10 $6,000, and the motors range in power from 
45 to 90 horsepower, some of which are four-cylinders while 
the remainder of them are six-cylinders. The iody work is of 
a highu-order «sd seats arc from three, in the R-45 roadster, to 
seven in the~t-6o. The transmissions are with three and four 
speeds, depending upon the model, and a wide ran^-of choices 
js afforded the company's ^patrons.' The general table offered 
//will give detailed data dt the niodejs in the Austin line, the* 1 
'vprothjft of the Austin Automobile Company, Grand Rapids, 
Midi. ' : * 



Alco^Fonrierly the "Berliet" as^made by the American 



at the Waldorf-Astoria from January 2 to 23, "where thenars 
can be seen. 

Brush. — Apart from a slight detail here and there, practi- 
cally no changes have been made in the Brush runabout for 
1909 as compared with its predecessor, and the latter pmved so 
successful that the builders, the Brush Runabout Company. De- 
troit, Mich., are planning to turn out no less than 3,000 of these 
little $550 cars, besides 1,000 of the Brush delivery wagons- 
mounted on }ue saint. chassis. The records established bjrrjft' 
Brush runabout during tfie "past-year by demonstrating its abil- 
ity to travel all -over the country on a fast; schedule anil its 
adoption by the Government in Washington for mail jMIW 




Locomotive Company, Providence, R. I., would scarcely require 
any introduction*, at all were! it not for a desire to remind the 
patrons of the company of the, fact that in addition to the "four - ' 
a "six" is of .the line, and'a '^axicab" also numbers among the 
good. The "six" raled at 60 horsepower and the cylinder dimen- 
sions are 43-4 inches bote^SmtL stroke respective]ji<—As 
respects the "four* if^isjo say, the cylinder dimensions are 
43-4 by 51-2 inches borf" and. stroke respectively for the 40- 
horsepower model, while the., taxicab demands the cylinder 
dimensions on a basis of 3 15-16 by 4 3-4 inches bore and strote- 
respectively. This company is holding to its usual poltey, pf 
maintaining a separate exhibition, and they will entertain friends 



purposes give some idea of what the little car is capable of. 

Cameron. — In these days when water-cooljbjg t '«s supreme 
and arrflgMi). inJtQopPeSSt^.-HMjgMy » refreshing to come 
jicrosS an air-cooled motor' now^-anallien, particularly if th" 
be a low-priced car of marked simplicity?, intended "Jf 
,of moderate means and equally moderate mechanical "PJr' 
To such people the car made by theXatiieron MQtdjfCar ^Com- 
pany, of Beverly, Mass., will appeal* whh-.a' >fculiar/lorce. 
This little machine is now built in bjj^/oue- and sfc-cfMf^ 
■-.with runabout, roadster and teortyt-caT bodies. Thejnns'n" s - 
siOT, ahhouglijfft«rtng^idTrect drive on all three forward speeds, 
is simpIicityTtself. This, located on the rear axle. Ulan exclu- 
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sue Cameron feature, this company holding patents which 
cover it thoroughly. These cars, owing to their extreme sim- 
plicity, are very light in weight, varying from 1,100 pounds in 
the four-cylinder runabout to 1,650 in the six-cylinder touring 
car. The prices of this product are within the reach of the 
masses, varing from $900 up to $1,500, the latter figure being 
asked for the six-cylinder models regardless of type of body. 

Cartercar. — During the time that the Cartercar has been 
011 the market it has served to show in an unmistakable manner 
the capacity of the friction type of-transmission trfr driving a 
car under the most severe" conditions to be met. with in automo- 

Mling. and doubtless -the.. greater part.-of'Tts success has been 

.. -r a. sat 

mmm 



Chadwickj-*»lhe builders of the CUad.wick cars have always 
been consistent advocates of the high-powered machoine, and 
its line for the Coming season shows nothing smaller than the 
60-horscpower. six-cylinder chassis, which made such an excel- 
lent showing in the. leading contests of the year, while it carried 
off top-line honors at practically every hill-climb oijrnportance 
in which it 3»as entered. The efforts of both the designer arid 
factory have always been concentraisd on the production of a 
*%ingle type of chassis, which, lias accordingly been brought to a- 
high state of perfection. The Cha<lv#«k is probably the only^cat V 
ever built that has the distinction of being regularly fitted'withj 
two high-tension magnetos v as a \(andard part of its equipment. 

■Bf^SKjC 




based upon its performances under adverse circumstances. For 
the coming ; scasdtf its builders, the Motorcar Company, Detroit, 
Mich., will exhibit an i8-2cJie^p6iK»r'^fra^is.Taf>d~a, 22-24- 
horsepower chassis, both^bejBg equipped with the horizontal 
opposed t^pc of two-cylin<ter water-cooled motor. So far as 
models? are concerned, three will be listed, starting with model H 
runabout, listing at $1,000, .this car having the smaller motor ; 
then, there will be a racylypV Cartercar, with the 24-horsepower 
motor, listing at $1,350, >hile model K touring car, seating five 
passengers, .will also list at Uie~~si<iae price. With the exception 
of minor ""improvements here and iUeie, -the "chassis . .design" is 
substantially the same as last year. 



It embodies numerous other distinctive features such as the cop- 
water jacket encircling each one of the twin-cylinder castings, 
thus making the cooling of each pair qi cylinders very uniform 
and at the same time independent' of 'the others. »Three types 
nobodies are listed, seating two, -five and severl passengers. The 
Chadi«ick Engineering Conjpany, 1>ottstown, > i*a v are the builders. 

. CoateswCtashen. — With two chassis ajt<Sfour models, the 
Coates-Goshen Automobile Company, GBsfVen, N. Y., has entered 
the show prepared to hold its own.ifi view of the modern work 
ptrt upon the ctffs this company has to offer to its patrons. The 
mqriei'"25" has a four-cylinder motor, 4 by 4 inches bore and 
stroke respectively. It is water-cooled, lias a cellular radiator, 
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and the ignition includes a "Bosch" magneto. The selective trans- 
mission has three speeds forward and reverse, and the wheelbase 
is 112 inches, with a 561-2-inch tread. Referring to model '32," 
it is noted that the bore and stroke respectively of the motor 
are 41-2 by s inches, and in general all the good features lo be 
found on the model "25" are included. The transmission is with 
three speeds, as well as reverse, with a wheelbase of Il6 inches 
and 561-2-inch tread. For more complete data of the cars, look 
for same in the general table of the cars. 

De Luxe. — The De Luxe Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich., will make but one chassis for the 1909 season and will 
list this in three models, namely, the model C touring car, model 
D tourabout and model C limousine, the first two listing at $5,000 
while the last named is $6,250. The motor dimensions are 5-inch 
bore by 5 1-4-inch stroke and it is rated at 50-60-horsepower, its 
chief distinguishing feature being the use of oppositely disposed 
valves placed in the cylinder heads at an angle and operated by 
a single rocker arm from the same camshaft. High tension 
ignition is used, a magneto and storage battery being supplied 
as sources of current for the dual ignition system. The gear set 
is a selective type, giving four speeds forward, final drive being 
by shaft Two sets of brakes are fitted on the driving wheels. 
The wheelbase is 121 inches in the case of all three models 
and the tire equipment is 36 by 5 inches all round. Both the 
touring model and the limousine have a capacity for seven pas- 
sengers, while the tourabout seats five. 

Ford. — Quite in contrast with its concentration of effort 
on a single type last year, the Ford runabout, the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich., will for the 1909 season list a larger 
line of models than it has ever built before. There will be no 
less than seven types of Fords to choose from, beginning with 
the touring car at $850, of which doubtless a very large pro- 
portion of the proposed output of 25,000 cars will consist, and 
ending with the four-passenger tourabout at $1,000. Between 
these there is a three-passenger inside-driven coupe, listing at 
$950, the Ford taxicab at the same price, a two-passenger runa- 
bout, three-passenger roadster, and a five-passenger town car, 
all of which, like the tourabout, are listed at $1,000. Naturally, 
all of these models will have as their foundation the 20-horse- 
power four-cylinder chassis, the chief feature of novelty of 
which is the new ignition system, consisting of an inductor type 
of magneto embodied in the flywheel, thus making it an inte- 
gral part of the motor, so that it goes without saying that a 
magneto will form part of the standard 1909 equipment. 

Gaeth. — The Gaeth car for 1908 was the outcome of a 
policy of consistent adherence to certain lines of design, along 
which Paul Gaeth has been building cars on a small scale for 
several years, so that it was to be expected that the Gaeth .Auto- 
mobile Company, Cleveland, O., would show a machine reflecting 
the same tendencies for the 1909 season. Attention will be 
confined to a single type of chassis for pleasure car use, while 
the same is true of the commercial end, the Gaeth delivery 
wagon being continued in substantially the same form. The 
pleasure car is known as Model XX and is rated at 38-horse- 
power, being equipped with a four-cylinder vertical motor of 
special design that has been developed by Mr. Gaeth, this re- 
ferring particularly to the low-tension ignition system and the 
means provided for retarding and advancing the spark timing. 
A band clutch, three speed selective sliding gear and shaft 
drive complete the transmission. Four-seated roaster, and five 
and seven-passenger touring models are listed at $3,500, while 
the Gaeth limousine is priced at $4,500. 

Gyroscope.— This is the product of the Blomstrom Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit, Mich., and as its name indicates it 
is entirely in a class by itself. The two-cylinder, horizontal 
opposed motor is placed parallel with the side members of the 
frame, being supported on two special transverse members 
located under the bonnet. By removing two bolts, the entire 
power-plant can be taken out complete. The flywheel is of 
unusually large diameter and runs in a horizontal plane beneath 
the cylinders, thus giving rise to the name. At right angles to 



the flywheel and so arranged as to contact with the under face 
of it is a friction wheel, sliding on a squared shaft, an exten- 
sion of which constitutes the propeller shaft of the car, thus 
giving a straight line drive. By moving this friction wheel back- 
ward or forward across the center of the flywheel, an exttjsve 
range of gradually increasing or decreasing forward or reverse 
speeds is obtained. By means of a small friction clamp on the 
rim of the flywheel, the motor may always be started from the 
seat through the medium of the side lever. An interlocking de- 
vice connected with the spark advance eliminates all danger of a 
back fire. 

Certain to command attention is the effort of the Gyroscope 
Automobile Co., of New York City, in so far as its efforts at 
the show are to be noted, lies in the 16-horsepower "friction" 
drive model of that make, the same fitted with a roadster body 
at $750, or a touring body at $800, and other options at the behest 
of patrons. This model weighs 1,500 pounds, is a ball and roller 
bearing proposition, and has its range of distinctive features, 
among which it may be well to call attention to the thermo- 
syphon cooling, including a honeycomb radiator which takes 
care of the two-cylinder motor, the bore of cylinders being 454 
inches and the stroke is the same. The car is of the shaft drive, 
with channel section frame, and a 95-inch wheelbase with a 
standard tread accounts for the good road performance. 

Inter-State.— With a 40-horsepower four-cylinder motor 
of a refined type, using a three-speed (and reverse) transmission 
among the features, the Inter-State Automobile Co., of Muncie, 
Ind., will court fortune at the show. Dwelling upon the one 
model, with nothing else to detract the attention of the design- 
ers, it has ended in a car such as can scarcely go through the 
show and fail to attract the notice of buyers of intimate knowl- 
edge of what a good automobile should be like. 

Jackson. — As has been "the case during the past year or 
two, the Jackson Automobile Company, Jackson, Mich., will de- 
vote its attention partly to the two-cylinder type and partly to 
the four, the complete line comprising seven different models, 
of which three will be equipped with the two-cylinder horizontal 
opposed type of motor, and the remainder with the four-cylinder 
vertical. Beginning at the bottom of the list there is the Model 
F runabout, a 16-18-horsepower machine, with a twin cylinder 
motor listing at $850; Model K consists of the same chassis 
with a regulation type of touring body, the selling price of the 
car thus equipped being the same; Model C is a five-passenger 
touring car of the same type, but its two-cylinder engine is larger, 
being rated at 20-24 horsepower. There will also be two four- 
cylinder machines turned out, the smaller being a 30-horsepower 
car listing at $1,600, while the larger is a 35-horsepower car 
selling at $2,000, each being shown in touring and roadster 
bodies. 

Kisselkar.— There is no less than three models listed by 
the Kissel Motor Car Company, Hartford, Wis., for 1909. Two 
of them are new and one is an eye-opener in the shape of a 
30-horsepower model, listing at $1,500. It is practically a replica 
of the higher-priced machine, the performances of which, both 
in contests and in the hands of numerous private owners, served 
to make the Kisselkar reputation the country over in the course 
of a single season. Probably its most distinctive feature, where 
the power plant is concerned, is the dual ignition system, con- 
sisting of an Atwater Kent timer and dry cells on one side, 
and a Remy high-tension magneto with single vibrator eo''_° n 
the other, both sets operating with independent plugs. The 
other two models are the 40-horsepower four-cylinder type, 
which is a continuation of last year's model of the Kisselkar, 
with a number of improvements, prominent among which may 
be mentioned the adoption of 36-inch wheels, instead of 34, W"jj e 
the other is a 60-horsepower, six-cylinder car. All embody 
numerous features of design and construction that make them 
noteworthy productions at low figures. 

Lambert. — Friction drive is the chief distinguishing feature 
of the Lambert cars, manufactured by the Buckeye ManM ^^2- 
Company, Anderson, Ind., although they embody nu 
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points of design and construction that have been worked out 
by their builders during the several years that this car has been 
on the market. For the 1909 season, they will be shown in a 
greater range of sizes and prices than ever before, beginning 
with the Model A-i, three-seated, 20-horsepower runabout, listing 
at $800, and ending with the Model B-2, 35-40 horsepower, seven- 
seated touring car, which is being placed on the market this 
year at $2,000. Between these two, there are three different 
models, a touring type on the 20-horsepower chassis, and four 
and five-passenger cars on the 28-horsepower chassis. With 
the exception of the smallest, which is equipped with a horizontal 
opposed type of engine, a four-cylinder vertical motor will con- 
stitute the Lambert power plant. The Lambert friction drive, 
giving a universal range of speeds, is employed on all the models 
in question. 

Lane Steamer. — For 1909 there will be two of the Lane 
steam chassis listed, one rated at 20 horsepower and the other at 
30 horsepower. On the former there will be shown a three 
seated roadster type priced at $1,800, and a five-passenger tour- 
ing car, listing at $2,000; while on the larger chassis there will 
be a Lane roadster at $2,800, a close-coupled four-passenger 
car at $3,000, and a seven-passenger touring car at $3,100. The 
features that have always characterized Lane construction during 
the past nine years have been retained, the power plant consist- 
ing of the combination fire-tube and coil generator under the 
bonnet, at the forward end of which the condenser is carried, 
while the engine is a two-cylinder compound placed in a sloping 
position under the footboards and driving to the rear axle by 
means of a single chain. A simpling device is employed by means 
of which the high pressure steam may be employed in both cyl- 
inders when extra power is needed. The Lane Motor Vehicle 
Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are the manufacturers, while the 
car is marketed by the Lane Sales Company, 2637 Broadway, 
New York. 

Marion. — Numerous excellent features of design charac- 
terize the Marion motor and, needless to add, these will be con- 
tinued in the 1909 models of this car, which is manufactured by 
the Marion Motor Cat-Company) Indianapolis, Ind. The cylin- 
ders are cast independently, and are of the T type, having the 
valves oppositely disposed in outboard ports ; two camshafts 
are used, the valves being operated by the direct thrust method. 
The gear pump for circulating the water and the ignition timer 
are both located on the forward end of the motor in accessible 
locations. The carbureter is a Schebler with automatic piston 
throttle, while high tension ignition is employed, a six-volt sixty- 
ampere hour set of storage cells supplying the current, with a 
set of dry cells for emergency use, on the four-cylinder Marion, 
while a magneto will be specified on the six-cylinder car. The 
clutch is of the multiple disc type, while the changC-speed gear 
is a selectively operated silding set. 

Marmon. — For the coming season the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., will place on the market the most 
extensive range of models that they have ever attempted. They 
will build three distinctive chasiss, namely, the 32-40-horsepower, 
40-45-horsepower and 50-60-horsepower types, all of which will 
be equipped with four-cylinder motors. It is hardly necessary 
to add that those characteristic features of design and construc- 
tion that have always served to place the Marmon product in a 
class of its own will be perpetuated in each one of the new 
models for 1909. Probably the most striking of these is the 
Marmon flexible rurtning gear, by means of which a double 
three-point suspension is obtained, the power-plant and drive 
being supported on one member and the body on another, thus 
making either free to mov#. according to the nature of the road 
surface. This prevents the severe binding and twisting strains 
imparted to the frame and body from reaching the power-plant 
or any one of the links in the transmission. The Marmon separ- 
able head water-cooled cylinder casting is also a striking feature 
of the Marmon ' poVer-plant. 

Maxwell^-The^new Maxwell runabout at $500, which is 
practically a repljca of its confreres of the same name on a 



smaller scale, is the only addition to the Maxwell line for 1909, 
but it will be turned out in quantities, the company planning 
to build no less than 5,000 of these small cars during the coming 
season. The three models listed last year will be continued in 
substantially the same form. These include the Maxwell Model 
L B, which is a 14-horsepower runabout with a two-cylinder 
horizontal opposed type of motor, multiple disc clutch, and shaft 
drive, a two-speed planetary change gear set being employed. 
One of the features of this car not hitherto included as a part 
of its standard equipment will be a high tension magneto for 
ignition. Next to this size comes the Maxwell HD, a 20- 
horsepower touring car listing at $1450. It is also equipped with 
a horizontal opposed type of twin-cylinder motor and multiple 
disc clutch, but has a three-speed sliding type of gear-set. Model 
KA 25-30-horsepower, four-cylinder car, shown in both touring 
and runabout types, completes the Maxwell line. 

McCue. — This is the product of the McCue Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., and the patrons of the industry are justified 
in the interest they take in the McCue 30-horsepower model at 
the show. This car has a four-cytinder motor with double 
ignition — Bosch magneto and battery — selective type transmis- 
sion, floating type rear axle, I-beam front axle, artillery wheels 
with 36 by 4-inch tires, and actually weighs 2,020 pounds. The 
wheelbase is 117 inches, track 56 inches. The engaging of this 
concern in automobile construction is considered significant, its 
previous energies having been greatly connected with the horse 
and carriage trade. 

Middleby. — This product comprises two models from the 
point of view of immediate interest, as it centers around the 
show. Both the Model A and B have a 25-horsepower motor, 
and the transmission is with three speeds, as well as a reverse 
to be sure. The motors are of the four-cylinder type, and the 
design, material, and workmanship is up to a high standard. 
Both models sell for $850. It is the Middleby Auto Co., of 
Reading, Pa., that turns out this line of cars. 

Midland. — The Midland Motor Car Company, Moline, 111., 
will list two models for the coming season, one a 25-30-horse- 
power car and the other a 35-horsepower machine. The former 
is known as Model E, and is equipped with a four-cylinder ver- 
tical motor, the dimensions of which are 4% by '5 inches, while 
the latter is termed Model G and has a 4{4 by 5}4-inch motor. 
Model £ has been designed to sell at $1,800, but it embodies 
many features of higher-priced machines, such as the three-speed 
selective change speed gear. It has a disc clutch, nut and screw 
type of steering gear, two sets of brakes on the rear wheels, 
and is equipped with 34 by 3H-'nch tires all round. The wheel- 
base is 110 inches. Model G is a larger car listing at $2,250, and 
is shown in both touring and roadster types. Its motor dimen- 
sions are 4H by 5% inches, developing its rating of 35 horse- 
power at a moderate speed. The remainder of its design is 
along practically the same lines as the smaller car, but propor- 
tionately larger, the wheelbase being 112 inches and the tire 
equipment 34 by 4 inches all round. 

Moline. — For the 1009 season the Moline line, made by the 
Moline Automobile Company, East Moline, 111., will be com- 
posed of two four-cylinder chassis, the smaller of which lists 
at $1,500 as a touring car, while the larger will be shown both as a 
runabout and touring car at $2,500. The power plant of the 
smaller car is rated at 24 horsepower, and embodies all those 
features of design and construction that have characterized the 
Moline cars during the past two or three years and that have 
done so much to contribute toward Moline succrss. This ma- 
chine will be known as Model M. Model K is a 35-horsepower 
car, which is shown both as a three-seated roadster and as a 
five-passenger touring car, and while its specifications show it to 
be substantially a continuation of the Moline chassis of 1908, 
detailed improvements have been made in a number of instances, 
while $oth so far as its accessories and the materials and work- 
manship employed in its construction are concerned, it repre- 
sents a much higher value at the price than before. 

Mitehfto.— The Mitchell Motor Car Company, Racine, Wis.. 
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will devote its entire energies to the production of three models 
during the 1909 season, beginning with a four-cylinder 4 by 4^ 
inch, rated at 20 horsepower, listing at $1,000 as a two-seater 
and known as Model J, and ending with the 35-40-horsepower 
Model L' MitchJ|Plisting at $2,000. Intermediate jjiam twg, - 
there is Model which is a 28-30-horsepower car designed to 
sell at $1,500. It is fitted with a five-seated bo^of the touring 
type, but havuw/a detachable tonneau 3^Bt* >t ma y readily be 
converted into^\runabout. Its motor d^^psions^f 4% byp'A 
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ive gear by shaft to the live rear axle, 
inches and the tire equipment 32 
L Mitchell ^as the same features 9: 

larger scale, the wheelbase being '122 inches, while the tire 
equipment me^sares 34 by 4 inches, the car being a seven-passen- 
ger touring type^. 

Moon. — jpHierihg^o its past poliojf, of devoting all its 
energies toMhe production ^f a single typeSaf chassis, the Moon 
Motor Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., will^feahfre the 3*95- 
horsepower car which is strostantially the same as its pr»dta;~or 
for 1908. But it will be ahowrNin^four models,_rajigihg*- from 
the three-seated roadster up toufhe s e < flEj) assi~ 
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National— This is the car that was made famous by the 
world s 24-hour stock car record and the happy phrase "Watch 
for the Bound Radiator," which latter phrase has not been 
given much publicity of late. However, this ball-bearing car of 
the National Motor Vehicle Company, Indianapolis, Ind„ is just 
as good in eveiy detail as when it made tfie 24-hour record 
the ball-bearing feature is one that the company, has much 
faith in, and it is retained in toto in the new models, 
means that not only the crank 
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tinum bow to the public at the shows last year, will be continued in 
tde men,- frJ three different models for the coming season, the leader of the 
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Oakland line will be a 40-horsepower, four-cylinder car, upon 
which Designer Alanson B. Brush has been working during the 
past summer Although rated at 40 horsepower, it .will not tip 
the scales above the 2,000-pound mark. Its motor has twin 
cylinder castings measuring 4 1-2 by 5 indTes, tl>e valves all 
bemg on the same side. A specially desired ^rbureter, a 
mechanical force feed oiler, centrifugal pump, and a storage 
battery work,,, through .1,, usual low-tension timer and coil 
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makes a very high-powered car, c 
of one with a medium sized motor 
the rear wheel being such a large p, 
power, a car thus equipped has a le 
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Oakland.— While the two-cylinder vertical 
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iction, the motor bearings being plain and very 
in size: This also applies to the tires, which will be 34 
— js all round. 

land.— Prominentfcs, a leader of the Overland line for 
ting season will be .the Model 30, which^ a 30-horsepower 
car equipped with a igur-cylinder 4 by 4-inch motor, Remy 
magneto, thermo-sypodn circulation, tubular radiator, force-feed 
lubrication, cone dutch, shaft drive, and two-speed planetary 
change-gear set located at the rear axle. A worm and sector 

and the wheelbase is 108 
listed at $1,250, while as a 
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is 28.8 horsepomr, which shows that its title is only a nominal 
indication of itlmility in this direction. While it has been 
brought out to mee^he demand for a small car, no 
has been made to mee^^taj^^^gmnpHtjor^vgi^l^Mp^jt 
its design and construclio!W| IPiwsame 
painstaking care that has always characterized its larger prede- 
cessor. It will be shown in two, four and five-seated tvpes and 



ft^lrX34^^rRr it Prem^*' which is equipped with 
six-cylinde ^5-55-hors^ Pver motor, lists at $3,500. Its cyl- 
inder dimensSl|^KPBP^ - ame as the smaller car, the extra pair 
of cylinders accounting for its higher rating, while it also has 
the same features of design, such as the three-speed selective 
gear and shaft drive. The Premier is marketed by R. M. Owen 
& Company, 1757 Broadway, New York City. 
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Pullman. — With everybody talking of small cars and pre- 
paring to build small engines, it must be a pleasure to be able 
to say truthfully, "T told you so," and back it up by several 
years' production of small motors. This is the unusual position 
in whicli the York Motor Car Company, York, Pa., finds itself 
to-day, having built a 3 3-4-inch by 3 3-4-" ir 'i four-cylinder 
motor for the past three or four years; a "six" 3 3-4 by 3 3-4 
for two years, and a "four" 4 1-2 by 4 1-2, 4 1-2 by 5 W. for a 
similar length of time. Now another taxicab model is announced, 
having a four-cylinder 3 7-8 by 3 7-8 engine. This makes a 
total of five distinct engines by this firm, all 5 inches or smaller 
in diameter, and three of them are less than 4 inches in diam 



mbracing everything that 



place 



of cars a ppare nt ly 
automobiledom. -^m^^^^ 

Regal. — There are not many cars on the market at anything 
like the price of the Regal that can approach its value, which 
becomes evident upon an inspection of the car itself, in the shape 
of the care taken in the elaboration of the details. For instance, 
the valves are actuated by roller tappets — a feature not to be 




eter. This long and varied experience in small motors should 
have given this company a Jjflimij com manding l ead in this 
now popular form of ccytrrtructiorr^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Rambler.— The Thomas B. JefTcry Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
will not exhibit at the Palace, butKll entertain . friends and 
patrons at the New York City branch showrooms, .457 -151 Broad- 
way, at which place the entire line of the company can be shown 
to better advantage than would be possible in a place not devoted 
to the undivided "Rambler" interest. For 1909 the company is 
in a position to enhance an already secure reputation with a line 



found on many higher-priced cars. The nl^W is a 4 by 4-inch 
twin-cylinder type, the design of which has been well worked 
out. Its accessories consist of a McCord radiator, circulation 
being on tile thernio syphon principle through unusually large 
connections, a Buffalo carbureter, and a Remy high-tension mag 
neto operating through a single coil on the dash. An emergency 
ignition system is provided by means of a set Of dry cells, the 
magneto distributer being common to both systems. The self- 
contained oiling system is a valuable feature. It /consists of a 
gear pump at the lower rear right-hand corner^* the aluminum 
oil pan. This draws its supply from the J^est part of the 
pan and discharges it into a tube running parallel with the crank- 
shaft, it is drilled with a numb er^^^Jatflcs through whicli the 
oil is squirted out on the bearings. The Regal Motor Car Com- 
pany, DetroitT^liclP^r^tne Duilders. 

Reo. — "Greater value for the money" rather than any 
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radically new models or changes in design may be said to con- 
cisely sum up the plans of the Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
Mich., which is accordingly continuing the two models it has 
featured ever since it started in business. These are the two- 
cylinder chassis and the single-cylinder runabout, both being 
fitted with horizontal motors. The 20-horsepower two-cylinder 
chassis will be fitted as a regulation five-passenger touring car, 
or as a roadster with a folding rear seat, the list being $1,000 
in either case, instead of $1,250 as last year, although the car 
has been improved and has been given several inches more 
wheelbase than formerly, thus making the tonneau much more 
comfortable. A similar cut has been made in the case of the 
runabout, which is now listed at $500 instead of $650 as formerly, 
though it has been similarly improved. In the case of the 
20-horsepower roadster, a top forms part of the standard equip- 
ment and is included in the selling price given. The Reo is 
handled by R. M. Owen & Company, 1784 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Speedwell. — The Speedwell Motor Car Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, is putting forth its efforts for 1909 in the pleasure 
car line by producing three models of 40 horsepower each, the 
same motor being used in each case. The touring car and run- 
about list at $2,500 and the limousine at $3,500. The trans- 
mission is of the selective type, provided with three speeds and 
reverse, the power being transmitted to the rear wheels by pro- 
peller shaft and live axle. Ample foresight has been used in 
providing two sets of brakes, both acting on the rear hubs, one 
expanding and the other contracting. In other respects the 
Speedwell conforms to a certain standard of practice which 
has received favorable mentione on notable occasions. 

Stoddard-Dayton. — Among the Western products to which 
that Western phrase, "Bright and breezy," may be employed, 
as indicating that they are always in the front rank and always 



right up to date, is the product of the Dayton Motor Car Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. For 1909 three bright and breezy right 
up-to-the-minute chasses will be built, furnished with a full 
range of suitable bodies. The chasses will have 25, 35 and 45- 
horsepower motors, all of the four twin-cylinder vertical type. 
These vary in price upward by steps of $500, the 25-horsepower 
car being low at $1,500. Despite a fire in its plant, the company 
bobbed up serenely with a very large production for the past 
year, and a still larger one promised for 1909. The smallest car 
has been redesigned, and with a larger and more powerful motor 
comes into the so-called "1,500" class, which is distinctly a 
Middle Western clan. But if the Middle West produces this 
line of cars it is a fact also that the East gets away with a lot 
of them. The Stoddard-Dayton is one of the cars that is 
much to be seen on the streets of the big cities all over the 
East, and it is to their credit to say they are popular in the 
extreme. 

Welch.— Pioneer is a good word to apply to this Michigan 
product of a Pontiac shop, the Welch Motor Car Company, for 
the Welch Bros., designers and manufacturers of this car, pro- 
duced in 1904 many forms of construction which are to-day 
considered absolutely correct. Thus this firm were pioneers in 
the production of the multiple disc clutch running in an oil 
bath, the truss reinforcement for the narrowed frame, the over- 
head valves and camshaft, and the completely finished spherical 
combustion chamber. The latter, featured by this firm for the 
past four years, is now accepted "on the Continent" as the form 
for racing cars, and, accordingly, all Continental racers are so 
equipped. The Welch company has gone one step further and 
applied this theoretically and practically perfect cylinder ar- 
rangement to all cars built by them. These will consist of two 
chasses, one four and one six-cylinder, with the usual range of 
bodies for each. 
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Anderson. — The present interest is in two models, one of 
which is fitted with solid tires and the other with pneumatics. 
Both models are provided with a 12-horsepower motor of the 
two-cylinder type, more complete data of which will be found 
in the general tables devoted to the subject. Model B has a 
three-speed transmission, while model C is with a two-speed 
transmission. In all respects the cars as made by the Anderson 
Carriage Company, of Anderson, Ind., will be capable of holding 
a prominent place in the hearts of users. The company realizes 
the need of a stable product in the class of trade to which they 
by the excellence of their wares claim the right to cater to. 

Chicago. — Three two-cylinder and one four-cylinder model 
will comprise the main output of the Black Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago. Model 12 is a 14-horsepower car, seating two 
persons, selling at $450, which in itself will be something to take 
into account by the purchasing public. All the models, excepting 
the 40-horsepower four-cylinder car, are fitted with a two-speed 
transmission, while the 40-horsepowcr model has a three-speed 
transmission. This latter model sells at $1,250, and by this fact 
it will be rendered manifest that the company proposes to cater 
to popular trade, which, in view of the size and quality of the 
car, at the price, should realize that the Chicago is a good prop- 
osition. 

Holsman. — Radical departures both from precedents pre- 
viously adhered to by its own designers, and from what is con- 
sidered as more or less standard practice, characterize the new 
Holsman for 1909, the improvements in its engine design being 
such that its makers, the Holsman Automobile Company, Chicago, 
III., feel justified in terming it the "simplest automobile in the 
world." It has a four-cylinder air-cooled motor rated at 26 
horsepower, which, however, is much simpler and more compact 
than the former Holsman motors of half its rating. It is dis- 



tinguished by the use of anti-friction bearings throughout, either 
Hyatt roller-bearings or ball-bearings being employed, even on 
the connecting rods, which are of an entirely different type from 
the ordinary. Short pistons similar to those customary in steam 
practice are employed, and each pair for the horizontal opposed 
cylinders am rigidly fastened together. One of the new types 
listed for the coming season is termed the Holsman "Gentleman's 
Automobile," being an enclosed buggy type. 

Kiblinger. — What is probably one of the most extensive 
lines of the high-wheel type of automobiles to be shown by a 
single house is now being listed by the W. H. Mclntyre Company. 
Auburn, Ind. While nominally termed "high-wheelers," the Kib- 
linger cars are in several instances mounted on running gear 
having wheels as low as 34 inches, but the latter are of the buggy 
type and are shod with solid tires. With the exception of the 
Model M, 27-horsepower car, which is equipped with a four- 
cylinder motor of the vertical type, all of the Kiblinger models 
are fitted with two-cylinder horizontal opposed motors. The 
latter are in two sizes, four models being fitted with 16-horse- 
power motors, and three with 13.5-horsepower motors, all being 
air-cooled. The planetary type of change-speed gear giving two 
speeds forward and reverse is employed in every case, the differ- 
ent models ranging from $450 to $750, according to size and power. 
Their seating capacity ranges from two passengers in the case 
of the runabout up to six in the case of the surrey. 

Schacht— The model K is an 18-20-horsepower car with a 
two-cylinder motor, and the scheme of transmission affords 
five speeds. The price of the car is $680, which is low enough 
to reach the pocketbook of the most conservative buyer, and it 
is pretty generally understood that the cars of this make are 
quite up to a fitting standard. The Schacht Manufacturing 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is the maker of the cars. 
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EUROPEAN CARS IN AMERICAN DEMAND 



NO plans having been made for holding an "Importers' Salon" 
this year, the representatives of European manufacturers 
in this country decided to cast their lot with the "Independent" 
American makers, and are accordingly holding forth in the 
Palace show. Influences responsible for the growth and sale of 
American cars have likewise worked a revolution in the demand 
of the American market for the imported car. At the outset, 
the importers had the field without much interfering competition ; 
there was not an American car that could stand comparison with 
the product from abroad for the moment and importing flour- 
ished accordingly. Conditions have changed rapidly since then, 
and with each succeeding year the United States has become a 
more and more difficult market for the imported car. Bui 
despite the fact that America now annually turns out by far the 
greatest number of automobiles produced by any one country 



and exports no small percentage of them, it offers a market so 
wide that there is still room and to spare for the foreign 
manufacturer to dispose of a percentage of his product. 

But the European must be prepared to meet strenuous compe- 
tition, and in order to succeed in this must do business 6 la 
Americaine, if he would dispose of any considerable fraction of 
his output on this side of the Atlantic. In other words, the time 
has come when the business of importing foreign automobiles and 
selling them here has come down to a business basis, and those 
importers who are desirous of continuing as such have found it 
necessary to realize this fact and guide themselves accordingly. 
Otherwise the inexorable mill of competition will surely eliminate 
them, just as it has numberless American concerns whose backers 
had small knowledge and no experience of the requirements of 
successfully marketing automobiles. 



Benz The makers of the Benz can doubtless lay claim 

to being the oldest manufacturers of automobiles extant, and 
were responsible to a great degree for its development in earlier 
days. It has only been within the past year or so, however, that 
they have made any attempt to enter this market, the Benz Auto 
Import Company of America, New York City, now being the 
agents on this side of the Atlantic. The showing in the Grand 
Prix of the A.C.F. and its excellent performance in the Savannah 
event, in both of which races it scored a very close second, have 
served to bring the Benz into considerable prominence, so that 
the models on display at the Palace will doubtless be inspected 
with more than passing interest. The German manufacturers 
plan to make a strong bid for American business, so that the 
local branch's exhibit includes quite a showing of models. 

C.G.V. — The Charron, or C.G.V., as it is more familiarly 
known, was one of the first French makes to come into this 
market, where it has been a factor of importance ever since. A 
large number of these cars have been imported during the in- 
terim, but they have never been shown in such a wide range of 
models as now are to be seen at the Palace. In fact, the C.G.V. 
Import Company, the New York agents, can probably lay claim 
to the distinction of showing both the smallest and largest cars 
on the floor, as their line begins with an 8-Io-horsepower model 
listing at $2,500 and ends with a 90-120-horsepowcr chassis list- 
ing at $10,000. Between these two extremes, the lowest of which 
represents a two-cylinder town car, there is a range sufficient to 
meet every demand. For instance, there are 12-15. 15-20, 20-30, 
30-40, 50-60 and 75-90-horsepower models, all being equipped 
with a four-cylinder type of motor. The 12-15-horsepower model 
is shown complete with body in two types, listing at $3,000 and 
$3,250, the remainder being listed as chassis alone. 

De Dietrich.— The De Dietrich Import Company, New 
York agents for this car, show a line of models, which, like most 
of their competitors, runs largely to small powers, for the French 
maker has awakened to the possibilities of the small car in no 
uncertain manner during the past year, and instead of devoting 
his attention to one or two high-powered types, is now in a posi- 
tion to meet the wants of the purchaser of a car of almost any 
size, from the smallest to the very largest. 

DeDion.— The name DeDion is associated with the earliest 
appearance of the foreign-made automobile in this country, and 
for the first two or three years not a few machines of this make 
were sold in this country, though they were principally of a 
voiturette type which has since completely disappeared. During 
'most of the interim the company has not been actively represent- 
ed here. The De Dion-Bouton Selling Branch, 32 Cedar street. 
'New York, is now the American agency for this car. 

Delaunay-BelleviUe.— Up to within the past year or so 
this was a car which, though bearing an excellent reputation 



abroad, was very little known here. Brewster & Company, New 
York, the old-established carriage house, has recently taken the 
American agency, and are showing one or two models, which will 
be supplemented later by a more complete range of powers. 

Fiat. — The importers of this car, the Fiat Automobile Com- 
pany, New York City, will have an ample line to choose from 
during the 1900 season, the models ranging in power from a four- 
cylinder 12-horsepower car up to a 60-horsepower model of the 
same number of cylinders, or a 45-horsepower six-cylinder type. 
In all there are no less than seven models, the chassis prices 
ranging from $2,750 to $7,250. 

Hotchkiss. — The Hotchkiss Import Company, New York, 
American agents for the well-known French artillery makers, 
will put forth a greater effort for business in this country during 
the coming year than previously, as is shown by its exhibit. The 
company is one of the first import agents to adopt the American 
plan of listing its cars complete with body. 

Isotta. — In order to be in a position to meet the demand 
for an extended range of powers, the Isotta Import Company, 
New York City, American agents for the Italian builders of the 
Isotta, is showing a line of models from 14 to 50 horsepower. 
These are the 14-20-horsepower chassis listing at $4,250; 18-24, 
listing at $4,500 and $4,600, the latter having a slightly longer 
wheelbase, but being otherwise the same; the 15-25-horsepower 
at $5,250; the 40-45 at $5,600 and the 50-65 at $8,500. With the 
exception of the 15-25-horsepower model, all are four-cylinder 
types, the latter being a six. This car has placed itself so promi- 
nently before the public, through its highly consistent perform- 
ance in every racing event in which it has been entered, that the 
features of its design have become so well known as to scarcely 
call for comment. 

Lancia. — Italy has always had to look beyond her own 
confines for an extended market for her automobile products, 
and the United States have provided no small outlet for Italian 
cars in past years, so that it is quite natural that this new crea- 
tion from the works of a racing pilot who is as well known and 
liked here as in his own land should be popular in the American 
market. But even had the car not his prestige to back it, the 
manner in which the Lancia has performed wherever it has been 
entered in speed contests would have been more than sufficient 
to give its name far more than the ordinary prominence, for its 
work has shown unmistakably that for power, speed, endurance 
and regularity of running, there are few cars in its class that 
can approach it. At present the 12-18-horsepower and the six- 
cylinder chassis are being handled here by the Hoi-Tan Com- 
pany, 244 West Forty-ninth street, New York, which is the 
American agent. This department, in charge of Harry Fosdick, 
shows a line comprising several models, the foreign practice of 
selling the chassis and body separate being followed, although 
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models complete with bodies, such as the touring and town oar 
types, are also listed. The S2-i8 chassis lists at $3,000; fitted as 
the "Lampo" racing car of Savannah fame at $3,300, with a tour- 
ing body the price is $3,500 and as a town car, $4,000. The six- 
cylinder chassisf the cylinders being the same dimensions as the 

12-18, lists aBpBoq.^^' * 

Mercedes. — Tire exhibit of the i\&6rcedes Direct Import 
Company, Nev/^ork City, is limited* to a 35-horsepower shaft 
drive car, in relation to which the body is attracting notice. This 
body is styled, a "double phaeton" latidaulet, and is one of the 
first of the kind to come over. In outside appearance the car, 
enclosed, looks like an ordinary landaulet w^j^a'n stftensj^Mver 



Renault. — Probably no foreign manufacturer has had such 
excellent conception of the requirements of the Amer: 
market as Renault Freres, and certainly none has always- kej 
in such close touch with developments here. The Renault cars 
have always sold freely here ever since they were first intro 
duced, and the company's interests grew to a degree of im- 
portance where a branch house became a necessity, this beiusr the 
Renault Kreres Selling Agency, at 1776 Broadway, New York 
City, of which Paul Lacroix is manager. Having a branch man 
ager right in the field, this house has followed changing condi 
tions as closely as any American manufacturer, and must be ac 
corded the credit of being the first to realize that an extensivv 
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PanharoVNeAr before has the Panffard b!5l seen in this care of"rte good^ _ 
country such m^nety of models as are now on^*^- j» nTftelfault carsjs one 
Panhard & LevassA* the New York branch house of the weft ^TT staged at fR Fta, 
known French factory. These range from 8 to 80-horsepower street and are known eve 
and from two to s.x cylinders, though naturally by fa. the* linctive abearance the H , 
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THE TAXICAB DIVISION. 
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th^average'^ouring car. But if thrower 'Is Tow" in comparison 
> is a fact that the control is veryfeperfect, and. the cars of the 
class under discussion are very nimble indeed. Besides ease in 
handling, these cars are\ery simple in pointSfSflail, and the 
laborjhat must be used in, their operation seejjV to be able to 
P the Problems in a manner less cramped than that at- 
-y.™ operation of tctring cars. The taxicata to be seen 
at the show do not represent all lo be had, because it is usual 
hibit m^Ts^rars such as will be more likely to interest 
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%f it wogrf be aagscomplete terming, <fcf ^subject to 
faaTto mention the splendid business that is duWlyvdue to this 
class of automobile^^ will the traveling pubi?c*fal to appre- 
ciate the mean*>f transportation that enables them to combine 
business and pleasure. That the horse will ha £ to go' is a mat- 
ter ton settled to require further discussion, unless it is to point 
out that in the taxicab will be found the most potent reason of 
them all. The earlier uncertainties were those involving the 
Relative cost, which in the computation did not take into account 
the "radius of action" of the taxicab. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VEHICLE INDUSTRY. .. . t 

The automobile industry lias been called the most progressive 
ldustry in the world, but surely it this is to be taken literally it 
must have an addition so that it will read, "excepting only die 
commercial vehicle industry." If the latter could be separated 
out from the former it would easily be accorded the premier 
position. The. little work that has been done in the past is, as 
one might say, only a drop in the bucket to what is being dcf 
I o-day, while the latter in turn occupies the same position K 
|Svard the future. m 
To-day any sub-division of this industry into clearly-defined 
branches may be made, many of these being possible. These sub 
divisions, in turn, may be selected at random and any one of 
them will show a most unusual progress. This progress has 
taken on various forms, to specify any one of which would be to 
delve into the minor details, which is not the purpose here. 
However, to generalize and at the same time be specific, the sub, 
ject of motors may be mentioned. The progress in this line may 
be summed up in the statement that the light and possibly com- 
plicated engine of the pleasure car has been divorced from the 
commercial vehicle. The tendency toward simplification every- 
where manifested is here shown in the elimination of the ultra- 
lightweight metals of high first cost in favor of better known 
and more stable materials of a low price per pound; in a word, 
the substitution of cast iron for aluminum. In addition, there is 
the relative increase in stroke with a corresponding decrease in 
speed, which may be summed up as the substitution of the long 
stroke slow-speed motor of long life for the "short" high-speed 
..engine of comparatively short existence. This example brings 
out a point which stands out clearly in the whole list of com- 
■'jSmercial improvements, and that is, the decrease in repairs or 
.maintenance, due to the additional skill in designing and. superior 
..jchoice of materials. If 

This being an item which either encourages or discourages the 
.new convert to the power wagon is of vast importance and tar- 
breaching in its results. Therefore, it is well worthy of careful 
attention. A specific instance of this under another sub-division 
Bs the matter of tires. This has been given most careful atten- 
tion, both by the tire and the car manufacturers, and well it 
might, for of all the items which have demanded attention in 
the past, that of tires has up to very recently received the least. 
This lack of attention has manifested itself in the use of the tire 
which cost the least, regardless of the prospective service. It 
has cropped out in such shapes as the use of one-and-a-half ton 
tires on three-ton trucks. Naturally this spelled quick tire de- 
preciation, each hardly-won convert soon sliped back to horses, 
and the truck became known as a "tire eater." It is pleasing to 
note in this connection the increased attention now being given 
to this subject by both sides. 

The first wheels were merely larger pleasure car wheels with 
no visible difference. To-day we find the two as different as 
black and white. The truck wheels are now very properly built 
for truck use with heavier, more rugged, and long-lived parts 
correctly proportioned to the work, and account taken of th*i- 
evitable and ill-advised overload. The weakest portion o#the 
wood wheel is the junction of the spoke and the felloe, oj^/Ither 
at the reduced diameter of the spoke where it enters Jp felloe. 
A recent movement among the English heavy vehidAianufac- 
turers has as its object the elimination of this weaMoint. This 
is acomplished by the gradual widening out of j^spoke from 
hub to felloe and the change from a round to a J 
vastly increased area at the breaking point. IM 
£all steel wheels are receiving much attention fqWi 
jjand those in use have given satisfaction. m 

The matter of noise is one that is beconfLg of larger 
Jportance every day, as users of good vehicle! find that ncj^i s 
■ separable from the proper operation of cars;t| other 
Ithey find out that it is possible to have a noiseleW vehicl^pel 
|as well as a noisy one. This was for a longmw considpd 

elusive feature of the electric, but that^^s 1"5 
ground daily. The change has been brought about 
cessful use of chain cases, silent chains, and of the 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 



drive. A similar desired result has been the reason for the use 
of the panetary transmission on small cars and of the individual 
clutch type on larger cars. 

Simplification and increased strength is everywhere noticeable 
with a distinct absence of that feature of some pleasure car.-, 
known as "over-designing." The tendency is to make one simptfc 
part do the wurk of two complicated ones, if possible. Stich out- 
croppings- of this as the absence of spark advance have maila 
possible the use of men of more limited intelligence and eonse'- 
quently lower price as drivers. This was a point formerly over- 
looked, but is now given its proper share of attention, so that 
one would be safe in saying of some truck, "that vehicle was 
designed to be driven by a $I2-a-week horse driver." This 
statement upon analyzation is seen to include the points previ- 
ously dwelt upon, viz., simplification, elimination, strength, and 
liility. These four words spell progress when applied to the 
mmercia! vehicle industry, m 
American Truck. — The American Motor Truck Company, 
Lockport, N. Y., covers the field completely with seven regular 
models, ranging from a 20-horsepower one-half ton commercial 
known as Model T, to Model O, which is rated at five tons, and 
is equipped with a 65-horsepower motor. Three of the line use 
a two-speed transmission, and with ample power through the 
good offices of a four-cylinder motor, it is not to be wondered 
at if the system is regarded as an unqualified success. The 
models with motors rated below 40 horsepower are equipped 
three-speed transmissions, and it will be understood that a 
is include* in every case. In sight-seeing work, the 
•jean is very well known, and the same company is making 
;e" service. It is to be noted that in general 
Mfcry service the American products are mosl 




laker will concentrate his energy and factory 
[ type and model of light delivery wagon. That 
the Brush Runabout Company, of Detroit, 
possesses more original features than any other 
[lilar type upon the American market. Beginning 
control, coil springs, wood axles, single-cylinder 
etc., right through the car, this originality crops 
fees this what the maker desired it to be, a decidedly 
hicle. No doubt, when the buying public has been 
' see the advantages of these "decidedly different" 
may expect that they will sell in very large num- 
3rush has selected the largest field of all, the small 
dealer or trader who handles very light weights. This little car 
weighs but 950 pounds and is built to carry 500 pounds normally 
and 300 pounds overload, making a maximum weight, when fully 
loaded, of 1750 pounds. The single cylinder 7-horsepower 
motor will, then, never have over 250 pounds per horsepower, so 
that the power provided is ample. In addition, these cars arc- 
geared down very low, so low, in fact, that a speed in excess of 
14 to 15 miles per hour is impossible. 

Cleveland Autocab.— The idea of the Cleveland Autocab 
Company, Geneva, 0., is to place at the disposal of users a re 
liable "taxicab" quite up to the requirements in view of the 
arduousness of the service, and to leave out every possible com- 
plication. The four-cylinder motor, of a well-designed type, has 
cylinders 37-8 x 4 inches, bore and stroke, respectively, and a 
multiple disc clutch transmits the power to a three-speed gear- 
set. In all the details, from the taxicab point of view, the 
product of the company is well worth the serious attention of 
users of cars.-fcf the class, and it is pleasant to note that the 
trade in this fifc is so brisk as to vie with the other branches 
of the automoblfc trade. 

De Dion.— Ibis eld and favorably known company has from 
the first recognizid the value of taxicabs and the examples of 
this make arc conspicuous factors in this class of work. Among 
W "foreign contingent" the Di Dion is regarded most favorably, 
nm only because of the nice appearance the cars make, but in 
v«\ of theaHliability that has always been a feature of the 
prVflucts of the company. The American end of the business 15 
Randier! by the De Dion Bouton Selling Branch, 32 Cedar street, 
l ^^Hr Yorl 




York City. 
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Gramra-Logan. — b'rom a delivery wagon to a 3-ton truck, 
ranging in price from $r,6oo to $3,500, the situation from the 
I commercial point of view is in a very healthy state. The three 
models are each with four-cylinder motors, and all but the de- 
livery wagon have transmissions with three speeds and reverse. 
The delivery wagon and the 11-2-ton truck are provided with H 
1 25-horscpow'eh motor, while the three-ton-truck is equipped witjBj 
a 45 horsepower motor. This product of the Granini-Logan 
Company, of Rowling Green, O., has by its conservative practice 
and the excellence of its product made itself known for its good 
work in every industrial center. For additional information, the 
general table of cars may be consulted. In the meantime it 
i may not be out of place to point out that this company has 
gone into the question of the body work in commercial service, 
and it is to its efforts largely that the commercial automobile 
has jumped to great popularity. It is all very well to have a 
fine chassis, but when all is said, it is important to have a stable 
and commodious platform on which to rest the goods to be 

Hart-Kraft. — For commercial work the prorkttit of the 

'Hart-Kraft Motor Company, York, Pa., has a wide range of 
uses and is becoming very popular, indeed. The model A-0 
J chassis is available for any purpose that occasion may demand, 
(while models A-i, A-2 and A-3 are used for delivery wagons. 
(The data of these delivery propositions will be found in the gen- 
\ eral tables, and it will be the idea to limit discussion here to a 
; resume of the top facts. The motor is the same for all of the 
! models, rated at 14 horsepower, is of the two-cylinder type, and is 
I provided with a two-speed transmission. Thisi 
I right idea when it comes to light delivery v. 
lis a large factor. The Hart-Kraft delivery 
I radius of action and speed in the process. 
I to deliver heavy burdens so much as they dol 
I ages, which are wanted the day they are or| 

Holsman. — The delivery wagon is an 
[high-wheeled or buggy type of car produced 
I Holsman Automobile Company, of Chicago, Illl 
I the large 42-inch and 48-inch wheels, made pop! 
|buggy, these being equipped with I 1-8-inch so 
[other makers wondered if the steel cable drive 
5 manufacturer with accurate foresight procecded^^use it 
Iproved its quality in actual service. The two-cylinder horizonl 
a opposed air-cooled motor and tubular steel frame so lend therl 
Iselvcs to light weight that the vehicle ready for service 
jonly 930 pounds. With a load of equal weight the ratio of 1 
I weight to power will attain the very low figure of 145 pouri 
I per horsepower, as the 4x4 two-cylinder motor, while rated | 
1 12.8 (upon which basis the above ratio was figured), will 
Ivelop quite a little power over and above this rating. In 
I hands of the ignorant horse driver, usually employed on delive] 
• wagons, this simple machine, with the absence of the water c| 
[dilation, and consequent simplification, should do very well.' 

Gaeth. — Ever since Paul Gaeth has been devoting his attej 
I Hon to the manufacture of automobiles, both before and sij 
I the formation of the Gaeth Automobile Company, of Clevelaj 
I he has given a great deal of time to perfecting a single-cylir 
I type of car for commercial purposes, this now being listed 
I Gaeth Type K, for the coming season. Its power-plant cons 
I of a single-cylinder horizontal motor rated at 12-15 horsepoJ 
I while the change-speed gear is of the planetry type, giving^ 
I speeds forward, the power reaching the rear wheels 
double side chains, thus making the car as a whole as I 
it is possible to design it, so that it can be dependj 
render constant and efficient service in the hands 1 
experienced driver. The Gaeth Type K delivery^ 
[load capacity of 2,000 pounds and is ugrv 
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Detroit, Mich., who sell all of their nine commercial vehicles 
upon a maintenance basis. This scheme includes he en 

maintenance, care, repair, washing, cleaning, etc necessary to 
keep the vehicle running all day and every day wTth this n 

aTel'in ^h 7 bOWSky * eStab ' kh ^ -i .lance ga 

ages m the larger c.fes where they propose to sell their cars 
The fafl , lne t0 date indudes deljv£ry and Z™o a 
trucks, ambulances, police patrols, fire wagons, seven. » 7 and 




the : roller type, etc., which have been successfully used on these 
well-known motor buggies, have also been appL to °he two 

bZS rT erCia ' W3g0nS - P ° Wer ^«SeJt of the two 
is ample for any service it may g0 up against, the mail wagon 

motor on the delivery car will easily develop more than the 
16-horsepower claimed for it. e 

,te^ a whh n '~ The "T ° f LanSden has been cl ">fly associ- 
ated with commercial types of electric vehicles employing the 
JMison alkaline storage battery as the source of current! though 

time T Ve "t S . llaVe bee " raade ^ '"is firm from time to 
|.me. In ,ts business of turning out commercial vehicleTtfc 
v-tansden Company, Newark, N. J., has naturaUy ™^ 
Bttent.cn to a range of , types as extended as the wants of 



twelve-passenger buses, and sight-seeing cars. All these are 
eqmpped with the Grabowsky type of quickly demountable power 
pant, consisting of two cylinder opposed engine, two-speed 
planetary transmission, water-cooling, and ignition systems 
grouped at the front end upon a sub-frame, the whole being 
removable it is claimed in about three hours. 

Kiblinger.-The delivery and mail wagons by this motor 
buggy concern, the W. H. Mclmire Company, of Auburn, Ind , 
while possessing all of the other motor buggy characteristics, 
do not have the wheels of large diameter peculiar to this type 
instead the wagons are equipped with small 34-inch wheels 
which, however, have buggy tires 1 1-8 and 1 1-4 in size. The 
other features, such as angle iron frame, horizontal opposed 
air-cooled motor, planetary transmission, double chain drive of 




numerous customers. For the igoo season, there will be added 
an electric brougham and a taxicab type of attractive lines, die 
latter naturally being available also for private use as a town 
car. The numerous features of design and construction that 
have combined to make for successful service and low cost of 
maintenance in the Lansden commercial cars will be embodied 
111 these two new cars. 
Manhattan— Among the pioneers in the power wagon busi- 
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ness who are still in existence is Mack Bros. Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Allentown, Pa. The name of this car has been taken 
from the city which this maker claims as his particular field and 
where he has sold most of his output in the past three or four 
years; viz., New York City. All cars, regardless of size, weight, 
and service, are equipped with the same engine and transmis- 
sion. The transmission of the individual clutch type affords 
three speeds forward and reverse. This is a rather elaborate 
piece of mechanism to put into the hands of the ordinary truck 
driver, having no less than ten imported : ball bearings, a very 
light aluminum case, delicate gear shifting fo'rkv&f friable mate- 
rial, and other similar points. The full Jline^jncludes 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 ton trucks, buses, and sight-seeing cars' of>' 12 to 22 pas- 
senger capacity, a special car now under construction having a 
capacity of 28. 

Maxwell. — Among the pleasure car manufacturers who 
have turned their attention to the broader field of commercial 
cars is the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, of Tarrytown, 
N. Y. But one model has been produced thus far, this being a 
light delivery wagon of about 1,000 pounds carrying capacity. 
This has all of the characteristic Maxwell features and is one 
of the very few commercial cars to be equipped with pressed 
steel frame, multiple disc clutch, and sliding gear transmission. 
The wheels are small with 30 by 3 1-2 solid tires on the front 
and 30 by 4 on the rear. A wheelbase of 00 inches allows turn- 
ing in a very short space and easy manipulation in crowded 
streets, both very good features' on a commercial delivery wagon. 
The weight of 1,700 pounds is well proportioned to the power, 
which latter is produced by a 5 by 5 two-cylinder opposed motor, 
cooled by the thermo-siphon circulation of water. This 20-horse- 
power will give 85 pounds per horsepower light and 135 pounds 
loaded. The well-known Maxwell radiator with the four-inch 
wide brass band is used to complete the cooling system. 

Rapid. — The Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, Pontiac, 
Mich., which previously had a very complete line of vehicles, has 
now added a five-ton truck. This company, devoted to com- 
mercial cars exclusively, is producing police patrols, fire wagons, 
ambulances, opera and other buses, sight-seeing cars, delivery 
wagons, and trucks. With the exception of the latest arrival, all 
of these successful vehicles have a two-cylinder motor of the 
opposed type, size 5 1-4 by 5, rated at 24-horsepower. The big 
baby of the lot, however, has a four-cylinder vertical power pro- 
ducer, with cylinders 5 1-2 by 6 1-2. While the others have a 
two-speed planetary, this has a three-speed sliding gear, operated 
on the selective principle. 

The "rubberneck" wagons vary in capacity from the smallest 
to the largest, the former carrying as low as six, while the latter 
run up to 22, with a 28 and 30-seater, which will be built on 
special order. The wide range of this company's line of cars 
in itself predicts a very wide field of usefulness and a conse- 
quently large and widely distributed product. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that each succeeding year sees a large addition to 
the factory, made necessary even in years like the past, when not 
a few makers were obliged to try hard to land any kind of an 
order, no matter how small. 

Reliance Trucks.— The line of heavy trucks formerly manu- 
factured in Detroit, Mich., by the Reliance Motor Car Company, 
which also built pleasure cars, is now being continued by their 
successors, the Reliance Motor Truck Company, of Owosso. 
Mich. The new company will devote themselves exclusively to 
trucks in the 2, 3, 4, and 5-ton sizes, and 12 to 26-passenger 
wagons. The whole line will be equipped with two-cycle motors, 
the number of cylinders varying with the load from two cylin- 
ders on the lighter cars to four on the very heaviest. The 
chassis follows standard truck practice; otherwise, the driver 
being placed over the motor. The use of the two-cycle engine 
allows the employment of cheaper drivers, on account of its well 
known simplicity. This feature is one that has been a big 
factor in the large sales of these trucks. 

Renault.— Among the taxicabs the Renault has taken hold 
with a grip that might have been foreseen in view of the record 



of Renault cars in other zones of activity. The motor is es- 
pecially suited to cab work because it is short, and the chassis 
of the cab must also be short. The Renault transmission gear 
is one that seems to hold favor among drivers, and it is a recog- 
nized fact that if a man likes a thing he will take enough interest 
in it to become acquainted with its needs. In taxicab work in 
particular the personal equation is of the greatest moment to be 
confined to assured control. In a word, it is not so much a 
question of how good a cab is as it is a matter of how well the 
operator will get on with it The future seems to promise well 
for the Renault Freres Selling Agency, which is located at 1776 
Broadway, New York City. 

Rockwell. — One of the newcomers in the commercial field 
is the Bristol Engineering Corporation, of Bristol, Conn. This 
concern, which is well and favorably known in other lines, has 
now brought out an excellent taxicab, not merely a side step from 
pleasure car production, but a new and original design with 
many commendable features. The list of parts would show only 
a standard car of small dimensions with four cylinder motor 
under the hood, selective three-speed transmission shaft drive, 
etc., but to delve below the surface would be to find that the 
parts are standard in name only, the details showing a remark- 
able quality of up-to-dateness. But one model is produced with 
3 5-8 by 4 1-8 motor, rated at 20-horsepower, equipped with 
landaulet body, and furnished with any make of taximeter. 

Sultan.— This "town-car" proposition at $3,000, with a body 
that seats six, is fitted with a 10-12-horsepower motor and a 
three-speed transmission, more complete data of which will be 
found in the general table. The Sultan Motor Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., proposes to set the pace when it comes to 
service such as this, and the model above referred to promises to 
become one of the most popular of the day. 



MICHIGAN CLUB WANTS A HOUSE. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 21.— The Grand Rapids Automo- 
bile Club has found that its prospects for a new club house for 
the next season are very bright. Four plans are now offered, 
one to buy or lease the club house at Cascade used by the club 
in 1907, which is favored on account of the pleasant eight-mile 
drive. Another is the use of the Highland Golf Club house 
jointly with the golf club. The other plans are to have a club 
house erected on Grand River, about nine miles west of the 
city, in. the midst of the fruit belt, or the party negotiating with 
the club offers to put it anywhere the club may desire. 

The committee chairmen chosen by the newly elected presi- 
dent, J. R. Jackson, for the following year are: Club house, 
Dr. D. Emmett Welsh; law and ordinance, Charles B. Judd; 
auditing, M. D. Elgin; membership, Frederick Z. Pantlind; 
good roads, A. S. Rathbun ; tours and contests, W. D. Vandecar. 



CLUB NEWS IN GENERAL. 
Elmira, N. Y. — At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Elmira Automobile Club a resolution was passed 
renewing membership in the New York State Automobile Asso- 
ciation which carries with it membership in the A. A. A, whicn 
latter body was endorsed. About 20 new members were elected, 
and the new president, Clay W. Holmes, appointed the member- 
ship, finance, good roads, laws and ordinances and entertainment 
committees. 

Milbank, S. D.— The Milbank Motor Club has been formed 
with the following officers: President, J. W. Ross; vice-presi- 
dent, G. L. Wood; secretary, P. C. Saunders; treasurer, G. C. 
Middlebrook. The club will make road improvement its prin- 
cipal object, the roads in Grand County coming first on the lis'- 

Oklahoma, Okla.— The Oklahoma City Automobile Asso- 
ciation has pledged $10,000 for the construction of a 25-mi « 
speedway around the city. 

Staten Island, N. Y. — The Richmond County Automobile 
Club is planning a new club house, to be finished next spring, » 
Grant City. 
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IF the show is rich in automobiles, both commercial and 
for pleasure, it is equally profuse in its representation of 
the great industries that have grown up around it as a boon 
companion. The accessories on exhibition are of every kind 
and description, from tires to tops, for the cars, and gauntlets 
to gowns for the patrons. They represent all the devices for 
ignition purposes, as magnetos, timers, coils, batteries, wire and 
the incidentals that space forbids mentioning. 

A little further along and the question of lubrication is dealt 
with, from the finest of mineral oils to the hardest grease, 
varying the monotony by illustrations of the application of 
graphite. If the lubricants are in plenty, it is not to overlook 
the many devices for their efficient use. 
From the lubricants to fuel and the means, is but a step. 
Of carbureters there are the best examples of the industry, 
side by side, with choice as impossible as the selection of the 
superior of peas in a pod. As well as carbureters, there are 
tanks, piping, fittings, pressure-regulators, pumps, and last, but 
not least, ail devices for safe and efficient storage of gasoline. 

Lighting equipment is so profusely and so well represented that 
any attempt to discuss the matter is almost futile. Acetylene is 
favored largely ; of generators there are many fine examples, and • 
the storage tanks are there as well. Lamps are bigger, better, and 
with all the old strictures, as a memory, at rest in the grave of 
forget fulness. Oil lamps are in fine style, as emergency neces- 
sities and for "town service." Electric lighting is in vogue, 
and the means are at hand. This is of more than passing in- 
terest, since autoists are rather fond of electric lights, having used 
them on electric vehicles. Tools— they are all there. 

The tire problem of to-day as it is portrayed at the show, 
is the problem of selection. In this line competition is so acute 
that there are no bad tires, and there are no cars using tires 
so small for the work that they will not well serve the purpose. 
That there are selections, depending upon the service to be 
rendered, it is true, but the question is one to be disposed of by 
the users of cars, aided by the intelligent staff the tire makers 
have assembled around them. Pneumatics hold the center of 
the stage when it comes to pleasure cars, and in commercial 
work it is the "solids" that are used, unless in a couple of isolaUl 
cases. The high-wheelers also use solids, and in such cases they 
are of small section, because the wheels afford much of the 
qualities that more properly reside in pneumatic tires. 



Shoes are made in diverse ways, plain, non-skid, thick and 
thin. Tubes are far more stable than they once were. Valves 
and other fittings are secure, and "demountable" rims are much 
in evidence. Spare wheels and extra rims are exploited, all 
with the idea of rendering touring more pleasant than it 
otherwise would be. 

Tire inflating devices take on several forms, from tanks to 
power pumps, and it is now a very simple matter to inflate an 
unruly tire without soiling the hands or pumping until the com- 
plexion changes. It is now possible to issue rules telling how 
much pressure should reside in the tires, with the expectation 
that the rules will be followed. In the old days, the idea of 
pumping up a 36 by 5-inch tire to 100 pounds per square inch, 
with a' bicycle pump, was as a mere joke. The hand pumps now 
to be had, of which excellent examples are to be seen at the 
show, certainly do approach near to perfection. Besides tires, 
pumps and suchlike, there are tire-chains, and non-skid covers 
in leather and other forms. Some of the covers are "studded." 

Cape tops are so well represented as to make one wonder 
why, unless it is that these tops are of great utility. They come 
nearer rendering a touring car universal than any other plan 
possible to devise. A touring car fitted with a good cape-top, 
provided with curtains, fitted with a wind-shield, comes about as 
near being wind and weather-proof as anything can be; more- 
over, the cost is low, and the weight is not enough to take notice 
of, unless to note that it is far less than the weight of any 
other device that does the same work. A touring car, fitted 
with a good cape top, is quite as capable of protecting the occu- 
pants of the car, as the protection afforded by a limousine, at a 
far lower cost, and without the discomfort of being housed in 
on a fine day, when half the pleasure of touring would be lost 
were one to take the highway in a limousine. Even the runa- 
bout types are in vogue with tops, and they are rendered of 
double value thereby. Just as useful are the robes and all sorts 
of costumes, the use of which will require no time to describe. 
That the autoist is being looked after, however, is assured. 

What follows is an incomplete summing up of the accessories 
division, taking the material which was most convenient and 
nearest at hand, but the subject will receive more thorough at- 
tention in the issue of a week hence. Therefore, those who 
search unsuccessfully may reasonably expect that attention will 
be called to their products in The Automobile of January 7. 



Demountable Rims and Tire Features. 

— This year will see a landslide to de- 
mountable rims, and it is safe to predict 
that within the coming 12 months many 




Diamond Demountable Rim. 



new concerns will spring up manufactur- 
ing these great time economizers and labor 
savers of road work. 

The improved Diamond demountable rim 
consists of a rim R carrying the tire and 
which attaches to the felloe F by means of 
several lugs L on the rim, which sit in 
recesses in the side of the felloe, and the 
rim is anchored on by cross holts through 
the felloe and lugs L so that removing the 
nuts on these bolts allows of pulling the 
rim and tire off at that side. An improve- 
ment in the rim is the discontinuance of the 
blind valve and cutting a slot in the side of 
the felloe for the valve stem. Where this 
is cut a supporting brace H is used to 
strengthen the felloe and is held in place 
by a couple of through bolts. In removing 
this rim the brace must be removed before 
the rim can be taken off. There are five 
lugs L on each rim, so that seven nuts have 
to be taken off in removing the rim. 



The Fisk demountable rim, carrying the 
mechanically fastened Fisk clincher tire, 
consists of the tire rim TR, which, at the 
right side, rests on the stationary rim SR 




New Rim, Fisk Rubber Co. 
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Healy Demountable Rim. 

and at the other side on an expanding split 
V ring DR, which as the nuts holding it 
in place are tightened, the ring tends to 
climb the inclined surface of the stationary 
rim SR and so binds the tire rim TR on. 
In this rim it is necessary to remove the 
nuts holding the expanding ring DR in 
place when the ring drops out and the rim 
TR with tire can be pulled off. In putting 
the new rim on this process is reversed. 
Provisions are made to prevent creeping of 
the rim TR through the wheel felloe. As 
the nuts on these bolts are tightened, the 
wedges entering between the stationary and 
demountable rims on one side bind the de- 
mountable one in place while a low flange 
on the opposite side of the stationary pre- 
vents slipping off of the demountable on 
that side. 

The Healy Leather Tire Company uses 
a demountable in which there is no wheel 
felloe, and when the rim with the tire is 
off the ends of the spokes are bare. Each 
spoke carries on its outer end a tenon T, 
which is a steel casting, into which the 
end of the spoke fits. The outer end of this 
is curved to correspond with the back of 
the clincher rim R. Secured to each tenon 
is anchored lock L held by a galvanized 
steel bolt with a bronze nut. By loosening 




Sneli's Solid Cushion Tire. 
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this bolt the locker L can be turned part 
around to allow the rim R to be pulled out- 
ward and off. In changing this rim there 
are as many nuts to loosen as the wheel 
has spokes. 

A new demountable is the Sager, the 
product of the J. H. Sager Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. It is designed on the 
Fisk principle with a removable beveled 
ring at one side that forces the demountable 
rim against a beveled flange on the oppo- 
site side of the wheel felloe. The beveled 
ring is held in place by a series of cross- 
bolts in the felloe with hooked ends for 
resting against the beveled ring and nuts 
on the opposite ends. In removing this rim 
the nuts on the bolts are loosened so that 
the hooks may be turned toward the wheel 
hub, after which the beveled ring can be 
pulled off, followed by the tire. Each tire 
rim has riveted to its inner surface a metal 
strip -with outwardly beveled edges, one of 
which bears against the beveled flange on 
the rim shrunk onto the felloe and the 
other against the anchoring ring. 

A new idea is shown in Snell's resilient 
double-cushion tire, which is designed 
mainly to prevent skidding. A steel band 
1-4 inch thick and 3 inches wide is bolted 
to the wooden felloe of the wheel. A 
i-inch rubber cushion is mounted on this 
band and over this cushion are two other 
bands separated by about three-eighths of 
an inch. The rubber cushion is clamped 
between the upper and lower bands by 
bolts, which are free to slide through the 
lower band when the cushion is compressed. 
The cushioning effect is increased by the 
fact that there are in the rubber a number 
of holes which extend throughout its 
length. The non-skidding qualities are 
secured by means of ridges on the outer 
cushion of the rubber. These ridges, be- 
ing V-shaped, which permits them to also 
serve as cleats and thus secure greater trac- 
tion. As air can circulate between the 
ridges, it is claimed that this prevents rais- 
ing as much dust as does an ordinary 
motor car wheel. 

As a rival of demountable rims are the 
Stepney and Burrows spare rims. The 
Stepney consists of a clincher rim carry- 
ing an inflated tire which is attached to the 
clincher on the wheel rim by hooks which 
grip the wheel rim after the tire bead is 
thrust back. Several of these hooks are 
distributed regularly around the rim and 
each, when in position, is tightened, bring- 
ing the attached rim into rigid position. 
In addition to this, straps from the attached 
rims pass around spokes of the wheel, pre- 
vent any slipping of the Stepney. In the 
Burrowes spare wheel the same method of 
attachment is used. 



Republic Co. Staggered Tread. 

ber tread non-skid tire is one of the fea- 
tures of the Republic Company's line. Il 
is known as the Staggered tread lire, the 
projections on the tread being about 1-2 by 
1 1-2 inches by about 3-16 inch high. They 
are a part of the main body of the tire and 
being thus incorporated, they help to elimi- 
nate the possibility of the tread loosening 
from the carcass of the tire. 

The construction of the Pennsylvania 
wrapped tread tire is practically unchanged 
over that of the past season except that a 
slight variation has been made in the com- 
position used for the tread, which is de- 
signed to give longer life to the tire. The 
company shows a steel-studded non-skid 
type of tire, the durability of which is in- 
creased by the use of harder studs than it 
was formerly possible to obtain. These are 
case-hardened by a special process which 
hardens them practically to the center of 
the head. They are set in a strip of spe- 
cially prepared leather on the tread i, 
which encircles the tire and holds them 
firmly against being pulled out or broken. 
The company also has a special tire of par- 
ticularly high-grade manufacture, and in 
which there is considerable hand work. Il 
has a white cover of extremely tough rub- 
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The Republic Rubber Company shows a 
rubber tread round skid. The Republic 
line for the coining season consists of regu- 
lar clinchers and also tires of the split-bead 
made to fit the quick detachables. A rub- 
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Merchant A Evans Tire Case. 

ber and (he fabric throughout is of Egyp- 
tian cotton with pure Para rubber friction. 

featur « of the exhibit of the Mer- 
chant & Evans Company is new. As will 
be seen by the illustration, the metal casing 
is chvided into two sections, RC being the 
rear part and C the cover. T is the outer 
casing, while IT shows the inner tubes 
snugly tucked away in the space inside the 
outer casing. The casing is fastened at the 
sides by catches and is locked at the top 
which makes it proof against theft. 

The Zeglen Bullet Proof Cloth Company 
has utilized its cloth in the construction of 
the pneumatic tire which is shown by this 



concern. The company has just started the 
manufacture of these pneumatics, and ex- 
pects to have them on the market in an- 
other month. The inventor claims that he 
uses rubber only to secure resiliency and 
provide a good wearing surface. He uses 
his bullet-proof cloth for the fabric, the 
cloth being of silk and of eight strands in 
th.ckness. It is interwoven into one solid 
piece and the claim is made that when it 
is vulcanized together with the outer rubber 
the fabric has more resiliency than the cot- 
ton and rubber combination. As an ex- 
ample of its puncture-proof features, the 
inventor cites an instance where a car 
fitted with these tires was driven seven 
times over a plank through which 28 sharp- 
pointed spikes had been driven. The test 
showed the outer rubber covering to have 
been badly lacerated by the spikes, but the 
inner tubing, composed of his cloth, was not 
penetrated, he claims. 




Showing Gabriel Horn Valves. 





Allen Specialty Co. Rim Case. 



Leather Tire Good* Co. Tread. 



Transmission Parts.— The Merchant 
& Evans Company, Philadelphia, continues 
its rear axle with which is incorporated a 
three-speed gear-set with direct drive on 
both high and second speeds. In this axle 
there are two bevels on the differential 
constantly in mesh with two pinions on the 
gear-set mainshaft and between which pin- 
ions is a clutch for anchoring either pinion 
to the mainshaft. This company also has 
a rear axle gear-set in connection with a 
solid forged stationary axle, which is cen- 
trally dropped, forming a bed into which 
the housing for the gear-set and differential 
are anchored. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Axle Com- 
pany, Canton, O., is introducing its new 
back axle, which is of the floating construc- 
tion and consists of a one-piece steel casing 
extending from one rear wheel to the other 
and with a central expansion for contain- 
ing the differential. It is without truss rod. 
All adjustments for the bearings can be ac- 
complished from the outside of the case. 
The steel casing gradually increases in 
strength toward the center and sudden 
variations in thickness are avoided. Inter- 
nal and external brakes are fitted, the 



spring seatings are swivelled, and a swiv- 
elled V-torsion rod is used which spans the 
differential. 

The Standard Roller Bearing Company, 
Philadelphia, continues its line of front 
and rear axles, the rear ones being of two 
types, one of the straight floating construc- 
uon of the design used on Chalmers-De- 
troit cars and the other the combined rear 
axle and gear-set as used on Pennsylvania 
and Thomas cars. 

Ideas in Horns.— Improvements over 
old models will be noted in the Gabriel 
Horn Manufacturing Company product, the 
feature of which the company is most 
proud being the valve that operates this ex- 
haust horn. This valve is designed to pre- 
vent sticking, for as soon as the valve A 
■n the main channel begins to close and the 
disk B in the branch channel, placed at an 
angle of 90 degrees, starts to open, it per- 
mits the exhaust immediately to escape 
whereupon the horn responds and prevents 
the building up of back pressure. A cut- 
out is had by removing the circular disk A 
in the main channel, which gives an escape 
of 1 1-4 inches and relieves the back pres- 
sure caused by the muffler. 

The Sireno, of the Sireno Company, is 
an electric siren with all rotating parts 
equipped with adjustable ball bearings 
There is a field magnet cast of one piece 
of special metal, the coils are form wound 
the armature is of the iron-clad drum type 




The 8lreno Horn. 
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Tlntken New Short Bearing. 

built up with steel laminations, the commu- 
tator is of hard-drawn copper insulated 
with sheet mica, while the turbine is of 
cast aluminum alloy, machined and keyed 
to an electric motor shaft. Operating the 
Sireno is by the pressure of a button on the 
steering wheel, on the floor, or at the side 
of the car or wherever the owner may wish 
to place it. The electric current may be 
had from the car's storage battery, which 
will not interfere with the battery doing 
its duty otherwise. The Sireno operates 
normally at from six to eight volts, but a 
louder tone and greater carrying power 
may be had by increasing the voltage. The 
principle involved is that of air currents 
generated by the rapidly revolving turbine 
driven by the electric motor. The air is 
drawn through the funnel of the siren and 
forced out through the peripheral openings 
on the principle of centrifugal force. 
There will be several other models, one of 
which is for touring cars, while there is a 
smaller type, called the Junior, which has a 
range of from one to two miles on country 
roads. Both of these will work from the 
ordinary six-volt battery. 

Bearings. — Improvements noted in ball 
bearings for 1909 consist in several cases 
in increasing the number of balls in a given 
size of bearing, as compared with the num- 
ber used this year; and the use of metal 
separators between the balls forming a 
separate cage for each ball. In roller bear- 
ings, one of the noted advances is the 
manufacture of the short-length bearing 
which occupies the same space at the annu- 
lar ball type. 

The New Departure Manufacturing 
Company in its double ball-race bearing 
uses an inner ring A with two ball grooves 
V , in which are races of balls separated by 
the ring spacer S made in V-form, with 
holes in either side forming ball cages, the 
balls in one race alternating with those in 
the other. The outer race is a three-part 
one of two cup pieces B, one for each ball 
race, and a cover C spanning the tops of 
the pieces B and holding them together. 
Ten balls are carried in each race. In its 
exhibit booth the company will demon- 
strate the dual work these bearings per- 
form by being capable of carrying loads at 
various angles with 1,000-pound flywheels. 
In this work the bearings will be forced to 
carry the load at every angle from radial 
to absolute thrust. On exhibition will also 
be a transmission set which has seen 16,000 
miles of road service. 



Hess-Bright bearings for 1909 are in two 
styles, the new one brought out this year 
with each ball in a cage of its own, and the 
old style with spring separators between 
the balls. In the new cage type the separa- 
tor is made in halves, one half entering 
between the balls at one side of the bear- 
ing and the other set at the other side, the 
halves then being secured together. The 
new magneto bearing has a one-piece inner 
race, but a two-part outer race. The prod- 
ucts of this company are so well and fa- 
vorably known as not to require descrip- 
tion, especially if it is remembered that the 
H-B, D.W.F., were the first of the annular 
ball bearings to be used in automobiles, 
that is to say, annular ball bearings with a 
fixed adjustment. 

The Standard Roller Bearing Company 
in its annular ball bearing employs one- 
piece inner and outer races and carries the 
nine balls in a spacer C, which is made in 
halves riveted together, the halves having 
semi-circular curved parts for the balls. 




Standard Roller Bearing Co. Bearing. 

Standard alloy tool steel is used in the 
balls. The company continues its full type 
of annular ball bearing in which the balls 
are introduced through a recess in the outer 
race. Its line includes the improved Grant 
conical roller bearing with solid rollers 
supported in end carriers with individual 
sockets for the ends of the rollers and 
which ends are riveted together forming 
a cage for the rollers. The cone has a 
wide shoulder against which one end of 
the roller carrier has a bearing, which 
shoulder has the same degree of bevel as 
the ends of the rollers. 

Most interesting in the line of Timken 
roller bearings is the short-length bearing, 
which is made so that it is interchangeable 
with the different makes of annular ball 
bearings and can be fitted where they can. 
Its design is the same as the present Timken 
bearing with the rollers carried in separate 
cages in a one-piece metal stamping. 

J. S. Bretz, exhibitor of the F. & S. an- 
nular ball bearing, shows the new type, 
which differs from the previous one in the 
employment of a die-cast separator for the 
balls by means of which it is possible to get 
many more balls into a bearing, which has 
been one of the aims of makers of annular 
ball bearings. Each ball has a separate cage. 



Windshields. — Windshield trend for 
1939 is toward small brass frames, folding 
types without cross-frame pieces between 
the upper and lower halves of the glass 
where it obstructs the driver's vision, and 
upper halves capable of being set at any 
angle and of being replaced by a wire mesh 
insect screen for the catching of flies and 
insects in warm weather, when the glass 
protection is not needed. 

Colonel Sprague, of the Sprague Um- 
brella Company, has ready a new No. 90 
folding windshield which is an advance of 
previous ones of this type in that when 
folded the narrow central dividend strips 
are at the top and do not interfere with 
the vision. To do this the upper half is 
upside down when folded behind the lower 
half. The upper half folds through the 
usual brackets, which are offset to miss the 
adjusting nuts. This shield is made with 
a solid brass molding for a frame. The 
No. 70 shield does not invert the top half 
when folding and so the heavy part of the 
frame is across .where the center of the 
shield when up would be. The No. 42 
shield, with wood frame and hinged top 
half, is continued. 

The No. 3 divided folding shield of the 
Troy Carriage & Sun Shade Company, Fig. 
1, has, in brief, two upper halves, one an 
insect screen. A, and the other a glass part, 
B, each hinged at the center of its ends 
to a cross beam which at its center hinges 
to the top of the framework of the 
bottom half of the shield so that when 
the insect screen is up, the glass can 
be down and vice versa. On the center 
of the end frame of the lower half are 
two curved hooks for holding the insect 
screen or the upper glass alongside of the 
lower half; or, if desired, the one part can 
be anchored up and the other left down. 
This concern has a rain vision attachment 
for its No. 2 shield which enables the 



driver to see ahead in rain storms. 



In 



addition are types of folding shields with 
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ESSENTIAL 




Vanguard Mfg. Co 



ACCESSORIES 



brass and wood frames and folding f rom 
a hinge or long center arm 

The Vanguard Manufacturing Company 
has in its new folding windshield an ex- 
ample of the shield free from the cross- 
bar between the glass halves. The upper 
half hinges by a long bar R at each end to 
he lower half. Attached to the top of the 

oieT "I 1 e3Ch end is 3 "—shaped 
piece with slots B and C. On the hinge 

th I ?f" " Ut A - Wh0se s,em . when 

the windshield is up, enters the upper slot 
B, and with the top half folded beside the 
lower half enters the slot C. Once it is in 

IcltVfi , eSC S '° tS ' tigh,enin « the ««t 
locks it firmly m place. 
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Troy Sunshade-Carriage Co. Shield. 



UP-TO-DATE ROLL CALL OF THE A. M. C. M. A. 



T Ami; t ^r"' members and ^mmittees of the 
has its tin , ^ Car Manuf ™rs' Association, wh ch 
has its headquarters at * West Forty-second street, New York : 

Committee of Management. 



List of Standing A. 



„ , -"•■^•IIIVIHI 

ChaTLV*? D r°° rt ' M °" ne AutomobS Co 
Charles Lewis, Jackson Automobile Co. 

r 'n J?* T J nm - Nord y k e & Marmon Co. 

c. G. Stoddard, Dayton Motor Car Co 

S. H. Mora, Mora Motor Car Co 
Counsel, Job E. Hedges, ui Broadway, New York 
General Manager, Alfred Reeves. 

A. M. C. 

Name. 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 
Acme Motor Car Co., 
American Motor Car Co., 
Austin Automobile Co., 
Atlas Motor Car Co., 
Bartholomew Co., The, 
Brush Runabout Co.. 
Buckeye Mfg. Co., 
Carterear Company, 
Chadwlck Engineering Works 
Dayton Motor Car Co., 
DeLuxe Motor Car Co.'. 
Dorrls Motor Car Co., 
Ford Motor Co., 
Gaeth Automobile Co., 
Gearless Motor Car Co., 
Grabowsky Power Wago'i 
Hoisman Automobile Co., 
Jackson Automobile Co.,' 
Kibllnger, W. H. Co., 
Mack Bros. Motor Car Co 
Marlon Motor Car Co., 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co 
Midland Motor Car Co 
Mitchell Motor Car Co ' 
Moline Automobile Co.,' 
Moon Motor Car Co., 
Mora Motor Car Co., 
National Motor Vehicle Co 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 
Oakland Motor Car Co 
Overland Automobile Co 
Pennsylvania Auto-Motor Co 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co 
Regal Motor Car Co., 
Reo Motor Car Co., ' 
Simplex Motor Car Co., 
St. Louis Car Co. (Auto Dt.) 
welch Motor Car Co. 
York Motor Car Co 



M. A. Members. 

Address. 
Newburgh, N. Y., 
Reading, Pa., 
Indianapolis. Ind., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Springfield, Mass., 
Peoria, 111., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Anderson, Ind., 

Pontlac, Mich., 

Pottstown, Pa., 

Dayton, O., 

Detroit, Mich., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Detroit, Mich., 

Cleveland, O., 



r,,. , — — • Rochester, N. Y.. 

£S lit *. P ? we r. Wa ? on c °- Detr °'t. Mich., 

Chicago, HI. 



Jackson, Mich., 
Auburn, Ind., 
Allentown, Pa.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Moline, 111., 
Racine, Wis., 
East Moline. HI., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Newark, N. Y., 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Pontlac, Mich., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Indianapolis. Ind., 
Pontlac, Mich., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Lansing, Mich.. 

Mishawaka, Ind., American Simplex 
St. Louis, Mo., American Mors 

Pontlac, Mich., Welch 
York, Pa„ Pullman 



Car. 
Frontenac 
Acme 
American 
Austin 
Atlas 
Glide 
Brush 
Lambert 
Carterear 
Chadwlck 
Stoddard- Dayton 
De Luxe 
Dorrls 
Ford 
Gaeth 
Gearless 
Grabowsky 
Hoisman 
Jackson 
Kibllnger 
Manhattan 
Marion 
Maxwell 
Midland 
Mitchell 
Moline 
Moon 
Mora 
National 
Marmon 
Oakland 
Overland 
Pennsylvania 
Premier 
Rapid 
Regal 
Reo 



C. M. A. Committees. 

SHOW COMMITTEE 
H. O. Smith, Chairman.. 

S. H. Mora Premier Mfg. Co 

R. M. Owen Mora M °tor Car Co. 

Reo Motor Car Co 

TOURS & RACES. 
W. C. Marmon, Chairman.. M , , 

A. C. Newby.. •• -..Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

H. O. Smith... National Motor Vehicle Co. 

Premier Motor Mfg. Co 

GOOD ROADS. 
Charles E. Lewis, Chairman. ,„ ,, 

James Couzens Jackson Automobile Co. 

R- E. Olds....... For <S Motor Co. 

H. B. Krennlng.. Re0 Motor Car Co. 

Dorrls Motor Car Co. 

LEGISLATION. 
R. E. Olds, Chairman.... 

C. G. Stoddard Re0 Motor Car Co. 

A. C. Newby. Dayton Motor Car Co. 

R. A. Palmer...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. National Motor Vehicle Co. 

R. E. Graham...... Carterear Co. 

Acme Motor Car Co. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
W. H. VanDervoort, Chairman „ 

Morris Grabowsky ^" a ' rman Moline Automobile Co. 

S. H. Mora.. Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. 

I™"'" Mora Motor Car Co. 

ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 

J. N. Willys, Chairman ' . 

G. B. Louderback Overland Automobile Co. 

L. M. Bradley.. ' 1 Buckeye Mfg. Co. 

Chas. E. Duryea Yo,k offlcc ' Manager. 

New York Office 

FINANCE. 

James Couzens, Chairman „ 

W. G. Morse Ford Motor Co. 

J. B. Bartholomew'. • AtIas Motor Car Co. 

„_ Tn e Bartholomew Co 

STANDARDIZATION & TECHNICAL 
John D. Maxwell, Chairman »i„ ., „ . 

Henry Ford Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 

R. E. Olds For(i Motor Co. 

Reo Motor Car Co 

FREIGHT & TRANSPORTATION 

Harry Knox, Chairman .„ ' „ 

H. W. Mack Atlas Motor Car Co. 

R. Harry CroningeV •■•■Mack Bros. Motor Car Co. 
J. N. Willys Pennsylvania Auto-Motor Co. 

C. C. Hanch Overland Automobile Co. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

TIRES. 

G. V. Rogers. Chairman M „ . „ „, „ 

James Couzens Mitchell Motor Car Co. 

Frank Briscoe Ford Motor Co. 

O. Stevenson.. Brusn Runabout Co. 

York Motor Car Co. 

AGENCIES. 

W. H. VanDervoort. Chairman Molln» 



A. R. Welch «w>iine Automobile Co. 

H. R. Mallow.'.'.'.'.'.'.' • W f elen Motor Car Co. 
Frank L. Pierce... ° eLu * e Motor Car Co. 

H. B. Larzelere .'. Ch»'^V^ , Automob " 8 °o. 

Chadwlck Engineering Works. 
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SOME OF THE GOSSIP OF THE PALACE SHOW 



Premier Centuryite at Show.— 

The famous Premier Century car is 
at the Palace show, whither it came 
after a very strenuous journey from 
the factory in Indianapolis. This trip 
was made by a roundabout route 
which necessitated crossing the Blue 
Ridge and Allegheny mountains. This 
run of 1,805 miles from Indianapolis 
to New York, including stops, was 
made in 84 hours of actual running 
time, a large portion of which was 
made by night. The route lay via 
Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Hagerstown, Washington, Balti- 
more, Wilmington and Philadelphia. 
The speedometer now registers 15,- 
799.7, which is the total of the Pre- 
mier Century in seventeen States. The 
ignition is announced to have been 
perfect during the entire grind, and 
the original set of igniters is still as 
good as new. Even the platinum 
points show no wear at all, and measure up perfectly with new 
sets. The igniters have only required slight cleaning, without 
adjustments, every 2,500 miles. 

Velie Manager at Hotel Astor. — H.G. Moore, manager of the 
Chicago branch of the Velie Motor Vehicle Company, of Moline, 
III., is at the Hotel Astor, for the week of the Palace show, for 
the purpose of negotiating with Eastern dealers for agency con- 
tracts of the Velie cars during 1909. Mr. Moore recently sev- 
ered his connection with the McDufFee Automobile Company, of 
which he was secretary, and established a branch house for the 
Velie company at 1615-17 Michigan avenue. The building now 
occupied by the Packard agency has been leased, the latter in- 
terests intending to move in the Spring. In addition to manag- 
ing the Chicago branch, Mr. Moore will have supervision of the 
Velie agency department east of Chicago. The Velie Company 
is an old firm in the manufacture of implements and vehicles, 
and, in addition to the business managed by Mr. Moore, its 
product will be handled in the West by the John Deere Plow 
Company, of Omaha and Kansas City, and the Deere & Weber 
Company, of Minneapolis, these firms acting as wholesale dis- 
tributers. 

Continental Tire Contest. — In order to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages to be obtained by equipping a car with Continental 
tires and the Continental demountable rims, the Continental 
Caoutchouc Company offers a prize of $5, to be awarded each 
day of the show, to the owner, driver, or prospective owner of a 
car making the best time in changing tires with the Continental 
demountable rims, while at the end of the week a prize of $20 
will be awarded to the person having made the best record 
throughout the course of the show. All official records will be 
carefully tabulated and the books kept open for examination at 
all times. Those unfamiliar with the advantages of Continental 
tires and rims are particularly invited to call at space 170 and 
watch the demonstrations. They will be allowed two trials in 
the contest. 

Splitdorf Fiftieth Anniversary.— There are probably few ex- 
hibitors in the entire Palace show, in whatever line of manu- 
facture, who can look back upon half a century in business. 
This is the proud record of the Splitdorf Laboratory, the fiftieth 
anniversary of which was celebrated just prior to the opening 
of the show. The business was established by Henry Splitdorf 
in Philadelphia in 1858 as a laboratory for those desiring to 
experiment with electricity. During the Civil War it was the 




only plant in the country engaged in 
the manufacture of electrical detonat- 
ors, and accordingly prospered. On 
the occasion of the birth of the pres- 
ent owner, the business was removed 
to Center street, New York, later go- 
ing to Vandewater street, in 1888, 
when Charles Splitdorf assumed con- 
trol. Last year the business, having 
entirely outgrown its downtown quar- 
ters, was removed to a modern fac- 
tory building of its own on Walton 
avenue, the Bronx. 

Rapid Truck's Long Trip. — Not to 
be outdone by the pleasure vehicles, 
the commercial cars have at least one 
representative which came to the show 
under its own power. This is a truck 
made by the Rapid Motor Vehicle 
Company, of Pontiac, Mich. Leaving 
the factory December 20, this one-ton 
machine, which is the same one that 
went through the Glidden tour, came 
by the long Northern route, through Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Albany, and, as was the case 
during the tour last Summer, the truck was loaded with Good- 
year air bottles. After completing the Glidden, the truck was 
dismounted and its parts calipered, but investigation showed the 
wear to be hardly noticeable. Since that time it has received no 
attention, its mileage up to date being 2,021 miles, plus the 
distance to New York. 

A Good Press Agent Is a Good Asset. — Effectively distrib- 
uting and also getting into print the publicity concerning an 
automobile show is an art, and, judging from the generous 
amount of material printed in the daily papers, "Dune" Curry 
made a successful job of it this year. While "Dune" occa- 
sionally takes a little exercise in hammer-throwing, his work 
juggling is always well done, and consequently read even by 
those who do not always agree with him. 

Two Showing Exhibitors Who Are Not in the Show.— Fol- 
lowing its usual custom, T. B. Jeffery & Company, makers 
of the Rambler, are doing their exhibiting in plenteous fashion 
at their New York salesrooms, 38 West Sixty-second street, 
where Homan & Schultz have a full line on view. In similar 
manner the American Locomotive Company is exhibiting the 
"AIco," formerly known as the Berliet, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Second A. M. C. M. A. Show Issue, January 6.— In the issue 
of January 6 The Automobile will give thorough attention to 
the accessories exhibited in the Grand Central Palace show, cov- 
ering the things that are new or have demonstrated value to 
users and builders of automobiles. 

Smoker at the A. C. A.— Invitations have been issued by the 
Automobile Club of America to the trade and visiting auto- 
mobilists for a smoker which will be held at the clubhouse, in 



Fifty-fourth street, west of Broadway, Saturday evening. 



Or- 



rell A. Parker, chairman of the entertainment committee, has 
prepared an attractive program, and at the conclusion of the 
entertainment refreshments will be served. 

Belated Exhibttors^-Early in the proceedings it was a little 
difficult to induce some of the exhibitors to come forward and 
take space; they were waiting for indications of the trend 0 
events. Most of the belated ones took the best space they coul 
get at the last moment, but a few of them failed to get any 
space at all, although it is true they would have been willing 
take the standing room that is reserved for the patrons of tn 
industry. 
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s'^i'ss^r ,o seein8 him - wright himse,f was 

Th!,r e H dent / aIli " eS informa »y opened the exhibit at one o'clock 
Thursday afternoon, but he was followed and preceded by suchl 

inch 'and if * " ""^ that he had a ^ance to lee 

zsztfiss. LXs aerop,anes he wm ha - » -» 

^ MfiftBSif b^ofT 

^^SJ**^ 1 airs ' rather awkward when « « 

TTnf ^ . ? "J 0und * Where they be carefully studied. 
* r^'* 8 W, ' IbUr Wright aeropIane was ** in PoriHon 
lav YnH tl0n 0P f neA But Hart °- Ber « w °rked -way all 

day and on the second day of the exhibition it was ready to be 

If th. W?T. the , faCt tHat n0thin « but the mot °* was visible 

was L^M f r ° P 3ne du "' ng the greater Part of Thursday, it 

™? ° ? u gCt 3 gIimpSe of the sta "<i without waiting 
several minutes, the crowd was so great 

ti D la h n e e B a nHl t - eXhibit " P ° PU ' ar - This inventor sh owed his 
vh£\ "t " W J models 0{ monoplanes, as yet untried, with 
BlWot hJ° PeS t0 u d ° great thi "8 s - The features of the new 
Scl ft* are h ' ghly . interestin «- T "e machine's supporting 
yards of h ? S<?Uare - yardS ' 10 Which must be added 6 saua « 
toYnette'. aUn 7? . w,ngs - T he motor is a 4 o-horsepower An- 
Vkkerv n glne ;, dnV,, ? gby chain transmission, with a four-bladed 
Tdan« V" P ' g,V ' ng 4& ^^ons. Two rear auxiliary 
Sch side 'f n ^ a t0taI . SUrface of ^et, are placed on 

and w n ° " ng a PP ara t^, which is a striking novelty 

-and w.ll create a great sensation, being placed in front. The 
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machine is directed by means of a single lever Th • 
.-r^n -d a eXs y ~ * "* <~ ~- -de"^ 

«^tere'l^ 

remembered that the chief W ^ ^ ,nventor II w iU be 
the single-plane type s it i° *- machine ' wh *h is of 
aluminum and wSJ ^ covered w^ t,,- 8 the b ° dy bein * °' 

25-horsepower five-cylinder ml ? 5"? Percha cIoth - The 
are in front of Z t at™ ^ , Pr ° pe,ler 
of the aeroplane. ' " g P ' aced ln the main body 

"Av"oV'VhthZ t h inter K ting eXhibits is that «* M. Ader's 

ako, but a ha ^STu^" T • fifteen years 

although he succeeded „%*"• 1 ^ authorities laughed at Ader, 

aged. Ader destroyed a ht plp^ ffeTt ^ ^ 
aeroplanes have proved, ho^^^sThi; SS? 

First Aeronautical Port and Aerodrome. 

sknTof ItmTlZ of e T 10 T ° f Pari8 ' °" the 



Bleriot's Four-Passenger Flyer 

o^g^chKsl^ 

p' a f - £ a rts- js; rr 

Change of altitude is obtained Thy m.^oT'jXS '"■"'T 
mentary wings, pivoting at the end o7 what may b e rlrTt' 
..bs carried at each extremity of the main bearing surface " 
The apparatus which at first sight so closely resembles t"h,t nf 

So Tn e thTfi Ch t a T° n l S fU " ° f diff — s y o„ re doT^ e eVi°a! 
t.on. In the first place, the workmanship, instead of being crude 
and amateunsh, as on the successful American aeropl ne i o 
AnZln S * thrOU 1 gl ! out T "e P°wer plant is an eight finder 

£Z neTn lT 00,ed fi engine ' deVeI ° ping 50 horsepowe and 
driving the propeller at 480 revolutions a minute The two f™„f 
seats are placed in the same position as tho e 1 th w£h 
flyer but instead of being rough boards covered with rouXr 
sacking, they are comfortable cane-bottom office chlirs wTth th e 
legs cut off. Immediately behind them are two more seaT to be 
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occupied by passengers. The radiator is an ingenious arrange- 
ment, carried to the left and right of the pilot between two of 
the uprights. It really consists of a mass of hollow aluminum 
rings attached to the canvas vertical division, and united one to 
the other by means of short lengths of rubber tube, the top and 
bottom rows each being united to a collector. 

The aeroplane is mounted on small wire wheels fitted with very 
large section pneumatic tires. Hydraulic shock absorbers are also 
employed for the front suspension. Instead of the two wooden 
levers that Wright has made familiar, the forward rudder is 
operated by means of a vertical column and automobile wheel, a 
lever, similar to that on Pierce cars, being carried underneath for 
the control of the rear elevation planes. Instead of plain linen 
roughly tacked or sewn in position, the main bearing surfaces are 
covered with fine rubbered cloth, as used for balloons. Louis 
Bleriot promises to be out shortly with his new apparatus and to 
carry all the passengers for whom he has provided seats. 



' '-" Rules ior Europe's First Aeroplane Races. 

'.Paris, Dec. 24. — Regulations are now out for the Monaco 
aeroplane races, the first of their kind to be held, and which have 
been scheduled for January 24 to March 24 in the Bay of Mon- 
aco. Any type of machine heavier-than-air is admitted, provided 
it carry with it its own source of power. Three flights must be 
rnade ov*r the official course on three different days, the aero- 
planes starting from the port of Monaco without touching the 
sea -wall, flying across the bay, and rounding a red and white flag 
. wbjch will, be placed at the extremity of Cape Martin, a return 
.being .made to the starting point. The time will be taken as the 
.flying machine crosses over the sea wall on the outgoing and 
.^etuw trip. Total distance in a straight line is 5.9 miles. 

There are no restrictions on the methods of starting, or on the 
place from which the machine shall leave the ground, the offi- 
cial start being considered when the aeroplane crosses over 
the sea wall. After crossing over the finishing line the flying 
machines may come back to earth in any way desired and at 
any place that may be most convenient. A suitable type of float, 
capable of bearing the apparatus on the surface of the water in 
case of accident, will be insisted upon, the efficiency of the, ap- 
paratus to be judged by the committee. Only pilots who have 
already given proof of their ability to handle an aeroplane shall 
be allowed to take part in the race, the committee to be sole 



judge of ability. If the pilot of the machine is not able to swim, 
the organizers shall have power to insist on the wearing of a 
life belt. 

Attempts may be made on any day from January 24 to March 
24 between the hours of 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., on condition that 
the committee has been informed not later than 9 o'clock of the 
same day of the intention to fly. The number of attempts are 
unlimited, the three fastest on different days being additioned 
to give a basis of classification. 

Prizes are $15,000 in cash for the first, $3,000 for the second, 
and $2,000 for the third, the committee having the right, in case 
of a very small number of entries or indifferent performances, 
to change the prize list as they may think suitable. Entries are 
received until March 1, at midnight, at the International Sporting 
Club of Monaco, the fee being $20 per entry. 

If dimensions of the apparatus are given when the entry is 
made, the committee will undertake to erect sheds on the shore 
to house the flying machines, responsibility for accident being 
with the owner of the apparatus. Any shed abandoned for 
twenty-four hours will become'the property of the committee, 
which may dispose of it as it thinks fit. Protests will only be 
received when accompanied with a fee of $20, and must be 
handed in the same day within one hour of the dose of the day's 
racing. 

Although it is not yet known what machines will take part in 
the competition, it is believed, from the number available, that 
the entry list will be a satisfactory one. Wilbur Wright having 
taken up his winter quarters at Pau, and his brother being ex- 
pected in Europe ^ery shortly, it is believed that both will take 
part in the Monaco races. Farman and Delagrange are certain 
starters; others having machines suitable for this contest are 
Santos-Dumont ; Antoinette Company, with several different 
types of aeroplanes; Voisin Freres, with several machines; Cotnte 
de Lambert, Paul Tissandier, and others having bought Wright 
aeroplanes ; Louis Bleriot, with both monoplane and biplane fly- 
ers; Robert Esnault-Pelterie, with monoplane machines; Moore 
Brabazon, with a Voisin Freres biplane; Captaine Ferber, on 
an Antoinette machine; Bayard-Clement Automobile Company, 
with a biplane driven by a new type of seven -cylinder gasoline 
engine; Melvin Vaniman, with triplane machines, and Goupy, 
also with a triplane. The distinct favorites are Wright, Farman, 
and Delagrange, among whom the contest is likely to be keenly 
disputed. 



QUESTION OF 1909 SALON SOMEWHAT COMPLICATED 



PARIS, Dec. 24. — "There will be an automobile Salon in Paris 
in 1909," declares the committee of the Automobile Club 
of France. "If there is, we will not take any part in it," declare 
a group of the most important constructors of this country. Be- 
tween the two the outlook for the continuance of the annual 
exhibition in the Grand Palais on the Champs-Elysees is not very 
promising, for the firms having signed an agreement not to 
exhibit at any show next year, comprise Renault, Panhard, 
Brasier, Delaunay-Belleville, Dietrich, Berliet, Mercedes, Ger- 
main, Isotta-Fraschini, Bollee, Minerva, Pipe and Darracq. If 
they remain true to their agreement— and the penalty for break- 
ing away is $10,000 — the annual show will next year be either a 
failure or a second rate affair. 

When the matter came before the committee of the French 
Club last week, there were two parties; the one representing a 
group of French constructors moved that in the interest of both 
users and constructors of cars there should be no exhibition next 
year in Paris or surrounding district, and that in future shows 
should be held every two years. The opposing party, led by the 
Marquis de Dion, maintained that the best interests of the in- 
dustry would be served by holding the show as usual. It was 
this proposition that was carried by 34 votes to 18, the majority 
comprising a small numbef of big constructors and a large num- 



ber of persons who are but private users of cars. As the mi- 
nority is more representative of the French industry than the 
majority, the vote in favor of a continuance of the show is no 
looked upon as very important. 

There is, however, a possibility of the anti-show men shifting 
their position when it is discovered that London has no inten- 
tion, either of alternating with Paris or holding a show every 
two years on same dates. This was foreseen in the P r0 P 0SI "°" 
of the minority, who put in a clause to the effect that if the sno 
were held it should be of an economical and co-operative nature. 

The Automobile Club of France, receiving considerable n"*" 0 
benefit from its annual exhibition, will naturally do its dm 



maintain it, and will probably succeed by offering to 



hold the 



next show on economically commercial lines to suit the dis 
satisfied constructors. So long as it is shown that the exnibi 
can be a source of profit and not of loss to the exhibitors, Ken^ 
constructors will be willing to come into it. Up to the P rt * 
it is the club that has taken the plums, the advantage to ^ 
structors becoming less and less as the automobile has seen 
its position as an article of necessity. noilar 
In all probability 1908 will be the last of the fancy spectK ^ 
shows, and 1909 and succeeding years will see- an ex W» 
the Palais designed solely for the selling of- automoDu ■ 
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BEFORE entering into discussion it should be here stated 
that wherever mention is made of the proportions of a 
mixture reference is made to the ratio by weight. Volumetric 
relations in such considerations are confusing and tend toward 
misleading deductions. Chemical reactions involve a definite 
weight relationship between the active substances. Combustion 
is a chemical reaction, and, as such, requires just so many 
pounds of oxygen for the complete reduction of a certain 
number of pounds of a given fuel. The weights of the sub- 
stances can bear but one ratio to each other; while the volu- 
metric ratio of combination may vary almost infinitely, because 
the factors of temperature and pressure must then be dealt 
with. 

If the maximum temperature of combustion and its maximum 
pressure are to be utilized in an engine cylinder, its structure 
must be such that the molecules of the combining substances 
are in their proper positions relative to each other, i.e.. each 
molecule of fuel closely surrounded by the correct number of 
oxygen molecules before the occurrence of the ignition spark. 
This calls for the finest possible division of the fuel and its 
most thorough mixing with the air. 

The Real Carbureter. 

The accepted type of carbureter, taken together with its dis- 
tributing manifold, forms a surface carbureter usually of quite 
small surface. The manifold walls form the real carbureter, and 
the device called the carbureter furnishes the fuel to that sur- 
face, from which any proper vapor that may exist in the final 
mixture is carried by the passing mixture of air. 

By "typical carbureter" is meant a device in which liquid fuel 
is brought into contact with a moving column of air by the 
same pressure depression which causes the air to flow, i.e., it is 
drawn through a passage by the motor suction simultaneously 
with the influx of the air with which it mixes to form the ex- 
plosive mixture. 

In the "typical" device, fuel is carried by flowing air from 
the open end of a passage located in a region of pressure lower 
than that of the atmosphere to which the other end is open. 
Lowered pressure without a correspondingly lowered tempera- 
ture tends to cause vaporization. It is undoubtedly true that 
vaporization starts at this point as soon as the fuel has fairly 
left the nozzle. The intensity of this action depends upon the 
extent to which the pressure is lowered. The pressure reduc- 
tion about the nozzle may be taken at .5 pounds per square 
inch, which value increases through the manifold to the valves 
until it reaches a value of 6 to 8 pounds with some six-cylinder 
engines. 

Under carbureter conditions it is impossible to measure or 
even approximately estimate the extent of the vaporization, at 
the nozzle or through the manifold, due to this pressure reduc- 
tion; but it is known to be very appreciable in its effect. It 
should be considered as a condition affecting vaporization, at 
the nozzle end but slightly, but to a much greater extent after 
the fuel has become suspended in the air. 

Distinction in Vaporization. 

Vaporization due to pressure reduction is distinguished from 
vaporization caused by the supplying of heat. In the former 
action, vaporization can become only partially complete, how- 
ever far the process of reduction is carried, since the part of 



the liquid which vaporizes does so through the abstraction of 
heat from the remainder, which becomes constantly colder, 
until finally the temperature of the liquid is so low that va- 
porization ceases until heat is supplied from some outside source. 
Where vaporization is brought about entirely by heat from 
some outside source the degree to which it may be carried 
depends wholly upon the amount of heat supplied, since the 
temperature of the liquid is being constantly raised to or main- 
tained at the proper point. 

In the carbureting device under consideration neither of 
the above processes is carried to the limit, nor goes forward 
a'one and unmodified. They are called into action simulta- 
neously. The reduced pressure due to motor suction causes 
vaporization with a lowering of the temperature, and the heat 
of the air tends to cause vaporization through a transfer of 
heat from itself to the liquid. Thus it appears that each of 
these vaporizing actions assists the other — the air supplying 
heat to the liquid as it is cooled by vaporization under reduced 
pressure, and the reduction in temperature due to pressure re- 
duction facilitating the transfer of heat from the air to the 
liquid. 

Within the temperature and pressure ranges available, the 
liquid must present, relatively, an enormous surface to the air 
if vaporization is to be sufficiently rapid. To this end the 
passage through which the liquid flows is so formed that the 
liquid is broken up into a spray by the velocity of its ef- 
fluxion due to the difference between the pressures existing at 
the two ends of the passage. 

In any one carbureter the perfection of vaporization is pro- 
portioned to the fineness with which the liquid is broken up 
at the nozzle. The shortness of the time within which va- 
porization must be completed is what causes the above factor 
of fineness of division to enter. Since the heat transfer be- 
tween the air and the liquid, or the passage walls and the 
liquid, is affected chiefly through the agencies of convection and 
conduction — the former implying a rapid agitation and relative 
motion between the particles of the two substances, and the 
latter the exposure by the liquid of the greatest possible sur- 
face areas — it is readily seen that the finer the fuel division at 
the nozzle the more rapid and complete will be the vaporization 
and the greater the homogeneity of the final mixture. 

Fuel Division Usually too Coarse. 

In the coarseness of the fuel division lies the chief failures 
of the typical carbureter. This has been proven again and again 
by any number of experimenters. Those who have constructed 
transparent mixing chambers for the observance of nozzle 
action have invariably found that the fuel left the nozzles as a 
solid stream or in heavy globules and irregular "chunks," not 
as a fine spray or mist, as it is supposed to do. Improved de- 
sign and workmanship on the nozzle and needle valve parts 
will almost entirely overcome this poor action, with an in- 
crease in power output and fuel economy; but any nozzle form 
used will give a wet and sloppy discharge with low engine de- 
mands, even though a true spray may be delivered with in- 
creased demands. 

Whatever form is given the nozzle, the effectiveness with 
which it can break up the fuel varies as the difference be- 
tween the pressures at its two ends, and, as this pressure dif- 
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ference varies throughout the speed range of the engine, the 
fineness will also vary. At high engine demands the spray will 
be better and fined than at low; but this is absolutely neces- 
sary, since the time allowance for vaporization is less and the 
quantity of mixture formed is greater. 

The nozzle of average performance will, at medium engine 
demands, deliver a thin conical sheet of liquid. This liquid 




Characteristic Type of Float Feed Carbureter. 

cone is torn away at its edge and carried on by the air column. 
Some of the fuel torn away is in small enough particles to be 
considered as spray or mist, and may be taken as contributing 
directly to the vapor content of the mixture; but the greater 
part sooner or later strikes some part of the containing walls, 
from which it is later picked up in the form of globules. 
These globules are continually picked up and thrown out by the 
air stream in its progress to the cylinders, until some of them 
are sufficiently small to become permanently entrained or have 
been completely vaporized. 

Bends in the manifold passages aggravate the expulsion of the 
liquid globules, but they also permit of fuel once thrown out 
being readily picked up again. The persistence of rectilinear 
motion comes into play and throws out the heavier globules 
at the turns, they being again picked up by a following por- 
tion of the air column. This action is repeated at each. 

In the foregoing it may seem that the vaporization accom- 
plished by pressure reduction has been placed on a par with 
that brought about by the heat supply available in the air and 
passage walls. It is not meant that such an impression be 
taken. The rate of transfer of heat from the air and walls 
to the liquid will, of course, be higher the greater the tempera- 
ture difference; the lowering of the pressure lowers the tem- 
perature of the liquid through partial vaporization, and thus 
increases the temperature difference. Thus, while vaporization 
could not go on at a proper rate without such a heat supply, 
the lowered pressure under which vaporization takes place is 
an important adjunct, second only to the heat supply. 

Fuel Economy in High Velocities. 

The fuel economy resulting from the use of air velocities 
higher than the average, and thus lower pressures, is quite 
marked. Of course, with high charge velocities the maximum 
power is not realized above a certain piston speed ; but the fuel 
economy and efficiency will be greater within the range which 



the high velocity device can supply without too great a loss 
per cylinder charge. This latter fact is easily demonstrated by 
making two series of runs with any multiple cylinder automo- 
bile engine. One series should be made with carbureter and 
manifold passages of such areas that an averag^.charge velocity 
of about 8,000 feet per minute is had at a pistsjfr speed of 1,000 
feet per minute; and the other series with passages which will 
give the above charge velocity at between &fp and 700 feet 
per minute piston speed. 

A comparison of the two series of runs will show that up 
to that piston speed at which the volumetric efficiency 01 the 
engine pumping strokes falls off because of too high a charge 
velocity the power deliveries are approximately equal, the fuel 
consumption per brake horsepower hour and the thermal effi- 
ciency have each been improved. The passages giving the 
above charge velocity at the higher piston speeds will permit 
of the development of a greater power at those speeds, and 
are thus superior from the viewpoints of maximum economy 
and efficiency at maximum output, which is the condition 
desired. 

The points which it is desired to bring out are : that the greater 
the pressure drop in the passages the more perfect will be the 
breaking up of the fuel, the more rapid will be the agitation and 
internal motion in the mixture column, the greater will be the 
vaporization due to pressure reduction; and, as a final result, 
the fuel will be more thoroughly vaporized, and the mixture 
more homogeneous. There are in present practice several ex- 
amples of the above utilization of high air velocities and low 
pressure in the carbureter passages. In the best of these the 
maximum charge velocity in the manifold and past the valves 
is kept down to the value given above (8,000 ft. per min.) ; and 
the high velocities and low pressures are secured in the car- 
bureter passages through several spraying nozzles, each located 
in a separate, small passage. These are put into communication 
with the manifold in a progressive manner in accordance with 
the engine demand; and thus practically constant, high air 
velocities and low pressures are maintained, no matter how many 
or how few are serving the engine. 

The advantages possessed by such a device for the vaporiza- 
tion of the fuel are apparent, though it appears that these 
devices were primarily designed with a view to securing a more 
automatic proportioning of the mixture. 

Heating Usually Necessary. 

If the nozzle and the conditions under which it operates are 
such that a true mist-like spray is delivered into the air column, 
no recourse need be had to air or wall heating devices provid- 
ing the temperature of the air is 60° F. or higher. But, since 
such conditions very rarely obtain in practice, the expedient of 
heated air or jacketed mixing chamber walls must often be 
resorted to. 

Because all liquid hydrocarbon fuels are variable and un- 
stable, both their chemical compositions and physical character- 
istics, it is very difficult to formulate their actions or determine 
the best conditions under which to utilize them. Experimental 
data are placed at an equal disadvantage with mathematical and 
theoretical analyses in that the exactitude of either method is 
impaired by the non-uniformity of the substance. However, 
serviceable figures are entirely within reason; and as such the 
writer submits the following. 

The hydrocarbon known as motor gasoline, specific gravity 
between .70 and .73, is a mixture of individual substances, eacb 
combining carbon (C) and hydrogen (H) in varying propor- 
tions. A small percentage of oxygen (0) is often pr«en 
(never to exceed 3.5 per cent.), but, because of its stnallness 
and sometimes total absence, it will be neglected. The seven 
substances composing gasoline are all of the methane ser,es - 
chemical formula for which is expressed CnH**'* 
means that for the entire series, which comprises some ''P*? 
substances, each combines C and H in the proportion of twi 
as many atoms plus two of H as there are atoms of C. 

The first member of the series present in gasoline, P*" 
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C.tU has a specific gravity of .626; the last member, decane, 

tweel'thei t ^T ' ° f 7 * The °* her ««nbe» be- 

vllues J vl ?nd 6 SPeC ' fiC *™ ities between the two 

weight/ The C °; respo " d,n 8 *> 'heir increasing molecular 
we lg nts. The second member of the series, hexane C.H h 

tzsrsr con f r of gaso,ine - £ ~ 
iXb*:;i: e ,h c e f;: - fi Traces of pemane ° r the 

found in gas c!r^-£r£5^J^ 
more readily vaporized than the several heavier memb rs oc- 
curring w.th t, should be used as the basis for any calt a" ons 

STbe^si? the high va - ~ * h — - 

Chemical Composition. 

Taking the chemical composition of hexane, C.H,., as that of 

f a ,h % , C °^ nati ° n With the ox ^ en ° f *e air to form 
carbon dioxide CO, and water (or rather steam), H.O, may b" 

weights of the elements involved, the weight of air necessary for 
the complete combusfon of 1 lb. of C,Hu is found as follows 

i, J* e *°T W 7 8ht , ° f C iS that 01 H is »• and that of 'o 
is 16 thus the molecular weight of C. H» is 6 x 12 + 14 v 1 = 86- 
and the weight of the combining oxygen 19 X 16 = 304. Thus 

for the complete combustion of 1 lb. of C a H u , — = 3.54 lbs. 

of oxygen will be required. Since 1 lb. of dry^ir at 60° F 
and 147 lbs. pressure contains only .23 lbs. of oxygen 

= 15.39 lbs. of air are necessary for the complete combus- 

•23 

tion of 1 lb. of gasoline. This mixture proportion of 1 -154 
is known empirically to be that which will develop the highest 
temperature and pressure in a gasoline engine cylinder with 
a compression pressure of 70 to 80 lbs. 

Before proceeding to the heat necessary for fuel vaporization 
it should be determined at what lowest temperature the propor- 
tion of 1 of fuel to 15.39 of air, as above, can be maintained. 
I here is a definite limit to the amount of vapor that can exist 
in a unit volume of mixture at any given temperature. If the 




Section of the Krebs Type of Carbureter. 

vapors of such substances be treated as gases, because of the 
then great expansion, the weight of fuel vapor present at any one 
temperature is proportional to the vapor pressure of that sub- 
stance at that temperature. 

Thus, the amount of gasoline vapor that can exist in a unit 
volume is measured by the vapor pressure of saturation for 
that temperature. That is, if air be saturated with gasoline 



963 

lZZ r *\ 3 T?" temperature and P"ssure, a lowering of the 
temperature (the pressure remaining constant) will cause a 
condensation of some of the vapor, and conseoJn ly an 1 m 
povenshment of the mixture. To apply this: 

Densities Proportional to Weights 

wekMs a^rf " ° f gaSCS P ro P°» i0 " a ' to their molecular 
weS of Hi, TJTT^ 3 f d tem P erature . a * d the molecular 
weight of H is 2, that of gasoline being taken as 86, the density 
of gasohne vapor is to that of H as 86 : a, or is 43 compared 
with 1. Therefore the vapor pressure of 1 lb. of gasoline vapor 

is - that of an equal weight of H occupying the same volume. 
43 

Also, the density of air is 14.44 times that of H; and thus 15.39 
lh„ f • l. '5-39 

lbs. of a,r has a vapor pressure of times the vapor pres- 

14.44 

sure of 1 lb. of H occupying the same volume 

Hence the pressure of the gasoline vapor in a mixture of the 
proportion 1 : ,5.39 is t0 that of the air fa ^ m 

1 15-39 

~ = ' or as - 02 33 : 1.065, from this ratio it follows that 
43 14-44 

•°-?33 

- or 0^14 of the total vapor pressure exerted 
■°-33 + 1.035 

by the mixture is due to the gasoline vapor, and that 
1.065 

or -9786 is due to the air in the mixture. If the 

•0233 + 1.065 

mixture is under atmospheric pressure of 14.7 lbs. per square 
inch, there will be exerted by the gasoline vapor a pressure of 
.0214 x 14 7 = .315 lbs. Tables of vapor pressures show that 
gasohne vapor can exert a pressure of .315 lbs. at all tempera- 
tures above 1.5° F. 

It appears that gasoline-air mixtures of 1 : 15.39 can exist at 
or above 1.5 F. under atmospheric pressure. If the pressure is 
less than atmospheric, or the ratio of fuel to air is decreased 
(it will be about 1 : 17 or 18 in average practice), the mixture 
will persist without a condensing out of any of the fuel vapor 
at temperatures lower than 1.5 F. 

In the above determination of the temperature referred to 
fuel vapor pressure, the value given is a little high. Only the 
vapor pressure due to the hexane is there considered. While 
hexane is the characteristic of gasoline because of its occurrence 
in great quantities, the total vapor will be the sum of the vapor 
pressures of the various substances taken at the given tempera- 
ture. Thus, the two pentanes (iso- and normal), C.H„, though 
usually present in insufficient quantities, having higher vapor 
pressures than the hexane, will tend to raise the vapor pres- 
sure, at a given temperature, above that due to the presence of 
hexane alone. Likewise, the constituents of gasoline heavier 
than hexam— Hpta-e. rc'ane and noMire-c^tribute in some 
part to the total vapor pressure. From this it appears that any 
error that may be introduced, by the assumption that the vapor 
pressure and other characteristics of hexane are those of gaso- 
line, is toward an overestimation of the temperature, and will 
thus fail to effect the results. 

Latent Heat of Vaporization. 

The specific heat or amount of heat measured in BTU 
(British Thermal Units) necessary to raise 1 lb. of gasoline 
i° F. is .500. Hence a drop of i" F. in the temperature of 1 lb. 
of gasoline corresponds to the dissipation of .5 B.T.U. The 
specific heat of air at constant pressure is .2375: and a drop of 
1* F. is attended by the dissipation of .2375 B.T.U. per lb. of 
air. Taking the mixture proportions as 1 : 15.39, as above, the 
heat available per 0 F. of drop in the temperature of the mixture 
is r X .500 + 15.39 X .2375 = 4.155 B.T.U. 

Since the latent heat of vaporization is very approximately 
210.5 B.T.U., it follows that this 210.5 B.T.U. must be supplied 
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by the ingredients or by heat from some outside source applied 
directly to, the fuej.. 

Consider the heat supply in the mixture ingredients themselves. 
Since the mixture, 1 : 15.39, is capable of supplying 4.155 B.T.U. 

210.5 

per ° F. of drop, it will require a drop of = 50.66° F. in 

4.155 

the mixture to completely vaporize the I lb. of fuel contained 
therein. The mixture, 1 : 15.39, cannot exist below 1.5° F., so, 
it will be necessary that both the air and the gasoline have a 
temperature of at least 1.5 0 -f- 50-66° = 52.16° F. before the 
commencement of vaporization. If the mixture is I : 18, it can 
exist at -5.8° F., and the initial temperature of the ingredients 
must be at least 38.3 0 F. 

If the requisite amounts of fuel and air are placed in a ves- 
sel insulated from outside heat, the above initial temperature 
values will hold only when the time allowance for vaporization 
is unlimited. Compared with the short time in which vaporiza- 
tion must be completed in an automobile engine, the passage of 
time before vaporization would be completed would be almost 




Principle of the Zenith Type of Carbureter. 

infinity. However, there are three methods whereby the rate 
of vaporization may be accelerated: either the fuel may be in- 
troduced in a finely divided form; or the initial temperatures 
of the mixture may be made higher than the above values ; or a 
combination of both methods may be employed. 

In any case, the temperature drop can be no more than 45° F. 
in any mixture of gasoline and air. Therefore, if an increase 
in initial temperature is resorted to, the final temperature will 
be higher than that necessary to support the mixture propor- 
tions by just the amount that the initial temperature is raised. 
Suppose an initial temperature of 100° F. and a drop of 45° F. 
The resulting final temperature in the mixture will be 55° F. 

In consideration of the form in which the fuel is presented 
to the air in the average carbureter, this final temperature will 
be higher than 55° F. because the total amount of fuel will not 
have been vaporized, and the amount of heat necessary to com- 
plete the vaporization will remain in the mixture as a temperature 
value. But suppose the vaporization to have been completed in 
two cases with a final temperature of 55° F. in one and 1.5° F. 
in the other. Since the same amount of fuel is present, the 
volumes per lb. of the two mixtures, at the same pressures, may 
be taken as bearing the same relationship to each other as the 



volumes per lb. of dry air at equal pressures and the two tem- 
peratures given. Thus, the ratio of volumes per lb. of mixture 
may be expressed 1 : .88, for the two mixture temperatures of 
1.5° and 55° F. respectively. Therefore an engine can aspirate 
only .88 the amount by weight of 55° F. mixture as can be 
aspirated of the 1.5° F. mixture. In fact, the loss in weight of 
charge will be greater than is here indicated, since the efficiency 
of the pumping strokes will vary with the density of the fluid, 
The power of an engine , varies as the weight of charge burned 
per power stroke, therefore the power delivery will be greater 
with a lower mixture temperature. Although it is neither desir- 
able nor necessary to aspirate mixture at a temperature of 1.5* F„ 
the above serves to indicate the importance of maintaining the 
lowest reasonable temperature. 

Initial and Final Temperatures. 

An initial temperature of 60° F. will be sufficient for vapor- 
ization if the nozzle delivers a true spray. This will give a 
final mixture temperature which is considerably below the 
freezing point of water, and will thus cause a drying of the air 
through a condensation of the water vapor present. With per- 
fect spraying and initial temperatures at 60° F., vaporization is 
still far from instantaneous, and cannot be completed within 
the carbureter itself. 

A temperature as low as 32° F. would not be attained by the 
mixture within the carbureter and lower manifold, but would 
begin to be approximated only toward the upper parts of the 
manifold. The heat conducted from the cylinders by the pas- 
sage walls is sufficient to obviate a mixture temperature of 
32° F. even during the latter part of the vaporization, which 
takes place quite close to the cylinders. With initial tempera- 
tures at 60°, a temperature of 34.5 0 F. has been observed in a 
perfectly vaporized mixture just before its entrance to the 
valve pocket. This seems to show that the heat of the mani- 
fold walls entered into the action toward its latter part, and 
prevented freezing of water vapor while at the same time as- 
sisting vaporization. The engine was running at about 950 
feet per minute piston speed at full load. 

The lowest initial temperatures are determined by the fine- 
ness of fuel division, which is determined by several condi- 
tions, as mentioned above. If the division is imperfect, a 
greater heat supply will be needed in order that the vaporiza- 
tion may be complete within the limited time available; but 
the greater the heat supply, the hotter will be the mixture and 
the greater the power losses. 

In the vaporization of fuel in spraying carbureters it is 
often found that no air temperature up to 120° F. is effica- 
cious in bringing about complete vaporization within the allow- 
able time. In cases of this sort a change increasing the fine- 
ness of the nozzle delivery has always resulted in a more com- 
plete vaporization, and where the fineness of delivery has been 
progressively increased to a possible maximum value it has been 
found feasible to form a mixture, throughout the speed and 
power ranges, of perfectly vaporized gasoline and air with an 
initial temperature of 58° F. 

In a typical spraying carbureter the method of application for 
best results will depend upon the character of the fuel spray, 
upon the constriction of the mixing chamber, and the form of 
the manifold passages. If the division at the nozzle is fairly 
fine, the application of additional heat as an increased initial 
air temperature will, in general, be of the greater value. This 
is more particularly true if the carbureter and manifold pas- 
sages are free from bends. If the passages are tortuous, a heat- 
ing of the walls will assist vaporization with a less expenditure 
of heat, and will give an equally good mixture with a lower 
resultant temperature than will a heated air supply. If *' 
nozzle delivery is very poor as regards division, heated waTIs 
will serve best. 

The whole question as to which of the two methods is best for 
any specific case resolves itself into another question— w* 
what is the liquid chiefly in contact after it leaves the bow*' 
If the nozzle so divides it that it remains chiefly entrained « 
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he m.xture can be formed, and also its chara r eferrT o 
the degree of fuel vaporization and homogeneity 

Viscosity Lowered by Temperature Increase. 

GaToIin" 6 ,empe ? tl,re ° f «he Hquid fue. with"' the' no/'e" 

Sdl^'with Tempera ut SS"^ " — d 

.( „„„.. . increases. 1 he comparative we irhN 

and under the same pressure difference, with variations in tem- 
perature, are given in the following: 

Temperature -F 60 » 39 <, „„o 

Weight in unit time 1 , L 1 ,« , " . 86 9B ° 

. , 1 1 073 1 - 145 12 12 1-27 1.336 

With the fuels of higher specific gravity (he increase in 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BEARINGS IS STILL IN PROGRESS 

Bv CHARLES E. DtTRVFA t. *NWRCOO 



_ V£R . h , CHARLtS ^URYEA, TECHNICAL E>, e „, A . M . c. m . a . 

E comeT ^ S """J mVemed the Pr ° blem of how «o over- 
cTan.V. a ". C ,' 0n effCCtS h3S been before *• world's me- 
chanics. Automobile makers have not been limited by the cost 
so have been free ,0 equip their vehicles with the best devTces 
possible to secure, and have been certain that among America's 
wealthy buyers would be found . customers for whom the bes 
was none too good. This has resulted in a variety of arrange- 

n sinl ng % aS We H- 35 ° f kinds " 0t ordina "> f °-d g in 
any single piece of machinery. 

While for years there have been users of roller and ball 

be e for n e g th n0t M mi ' "T ' W ° >™ haS <°™ 
before the public in large form. The introduction of a type 

the slmZt knOW " a V he annuIar ' which is "° thi "S more than 
he simplest possible form made up in a most superior manner, 
set a new mark for auto makers and called their attention to ball 
to evefv qU " e '° rc,b *- /hese annular bearings have been fitted 
" T Part ° f ,he vehic,e from the small accessories 
Zh V r P "u mP ; an ' ° r masnet0> to the raost essential parts, 
such as the wheels, transmission, and even the motor 

SOUGHT* J*"*' thh w ° f ^"^n bearings has 
tvl f k ,Tl ° f r °" er bearings and of ,he 0,der adjustable 
types of ball bearings to renewed activity and borne fruit of 
great value to motor vehicle users generally. 

Many people have doubtless wondered why the ball bearing un- 
known practically before the advent of the bicycle, has become so 
common and is admittedly so good at the present time; with a vari- 
ety of forms of roller bearings competing for supremacy. The 
explanation is simple. Both ball and roller bearings must be 
well made to be long lived, and it has not been many decades 
since factories were , fitted to turn out such work at prices 
within reach of the buyers, so the motor vehicle has caused a 
great forward step in mechanical progress by demanding the 
oest and commanding prices sufficient to permit makers supply- 
ing the demand. 

If one ball or roller is slightly irregular or slightly larger than 
the others, it must take all the strain and not only receive dam- 
age itself but very likely damage the surfaces on which it rolls. 
I his is why such bearings are all right if they are right, and 
are all wrong if every part thereof is not right. This is why 
occasional failure results, and why only the most exceeding care 



by the probable care or lack of care it will receive, the ease or 

part" W ene^rt 5 "' *"* ^ * Speed - ™*»* 
Zl . general, bearings designed for high speed and free 

heavv loan ar !tf ba " Variety ' Whi ' e beari "^ intended fo 
heavy loads and lower speeds are more usually fitted with roll- 
ers, leaving the plain bearings for places where the strain is 
'n enmttent or in the nature of shocks such as are rece ved by 
the bearmgs of an internal combustion engine. That practices 

by e ,he ar use°oT " ^T 8 th, ' S procedure 

Stoddard n, ( , anngS t0 a " Wheels ^ the Acm e, Glide, 
Stoddard,Dayton and some of the Lambert models, while bal 
beanngs are used by the American, the Austin-Brush Chadwick 
DeLuxe Gaeth, Gearless, Moon, National, Pennsylvania,^^ 
mier, and some others. Other designers have balls at one place 
and rollers at another, and like the American Simplex and the 
Marmon, have rollers to the front wheel bearings, and balls to 
the rear or like the Mitchell, the Moline, the Olympic and the 
Regal have balls to the front and rollers in the rear. In gen- 
eral the use of roller bearings seems to be increasing, although 
the users of ball bearings have lost no enthusiasm, and their use 
>s rapidly extending particularly to the smaller parts, where 
space and weight is of some importance. The fact that the roller 
gets a line of contact instead of a point renders it more able to 
carry a heavy load, and thus accounts for a preference in the 
certain places. The tendency toward the use of ball bearings 
on the motor shafts seems not to be increasing, although the 
new Holsman motor employs balls throughout. Unquestionably 
the anti-friction bearing will do in future a still larger part of 
the world's work, particularly at the wheels and axles where 
loss of power is important and where a saving means greatly 
reduced gasoline bills. This is a question that must in the long 
run receive more attention than it has been accorded 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 



TROUBLE IN STARTING AN OLD-TIMER. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

11,692;]— Can you help me out through "Letters Interesting and 
Instructive"? I have a Franklin four-cylinder air-cooled car of the 
1904 model, the motor having automatic intake valves. I am hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble with my car lately, finding it impossible 
to start without priming the cylinders, although It is easy enough 
to start once the motor Is warm. If allowed to cool off, there Is 
always the same trouble in starting. When after slowing down for 
a street crossing, the throttle Is opened up again, the motor seems 
to choke and sometimes I have to drop from high in order to give 
the motor a chance to pick up again. I have just ground the ex- 
haust valves and everything seems O. K. I have a good 8-volt, 
25-ampere-hour storage battery, fully charged, and cannot under- 
stand why the machine should act in this manner. Do you think 
putting on a Schebler carbureter would overcome the trouble? 

Any information that you can give me on this through "The 
Automobile" will be appreciated. CHARLES B. FRANKS. 

Corona, N. Y. 

It is nothing unusual to have more or less difficulty in starting 
any car in cold weather, and priming is commonly resorted to, 
so that your trouble in this respect would not appear to be par- 
ticularly serious. The "choking" you speak of is due to a de- 
rangement of the mixture by the sudden opening of the throttle 
and is caused by the failure of the auxiliary air valve to work 
promptly, as a rule, though some other lack of adjustment may 
also be responsible in your case. The result is that the mixture 
is flooded with gasoline before the extra air supply becomes ef- 
fective. Carbureters have been improved to such an extent since 
the car you have was built that we should think the purchase of 
an up-to-date type would be a good investment. 



WHO HOLDS THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORD? 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,693.]— Will you please advise me in "Letters Interesting and 
Instructive" who holds the record from New York to San Francisco 
and return, also the time. Is the New York "Times" to hold such 
a race next Fall, and. If so, by what route? W. C. M. 

Foughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The only round trip from coast to coast of which there is any 
record was made by Megargel and Fassett in a two-cylinder 16- 
horsepower Reo and consumed 285 days from New York to 
Portland, Ore., to San Francisco and back. No attempt at speed 
was made. The best time across the continent from San Fran- 
cisco to New York was made by L. L. Whitman and C. S. Carris 
in a six-cylinder 30-horsepower Franklin. By running night and 
day, they made it in 15 days, 2 hours, 10 minutes, and would have 
bettered this but for an accident. Under touring conditions and 
carrying a party of seven people, J. M. Murdock crossed in a 
Packard "Thirty" last Spring in 32 days, 5 hours, 25 minutes. 
The Thomas "Flyer" in the Paris-New York race made the trip 
in mid-Winter in 42 days, 2 hours, 5 minutes, to San Francisco, 
the Murdock record being from Los Angeles. 

The New York Times has proposed a race to San Francisco 
and return, but at the present writing the matter is not in such a 
state that any definite information can be given concerning it. 

CARS WITH A LEFT-HAND CONTROL. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,694.]— In your December 10 issue you speak of a number of 
factories which will place the control on the left of their cars 
Will you please give me the names of these makers, as I am very 
anxious to have their catalogues? j t TUNIS 

Lexington, Ky. 

At the present writing, so far as we know, the only cars that 
will be distinguished in this manner during the coming season 
will be the Ford, Babcock electric, and the Atlas taxicab. The 
last named refers to a number of these cabs that have been or- 
dered by a New York company for use in the metropolis, and we 
are not certain that this will be the regular equipment of these 
cars for cab use. 



SOME DATA FOR A TWO-CYCLE DESIGN. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,695.] — Will you kindly give me your advice concerning a two- 
cycle, four-cylinder engine I am building. Would a two or three- 
port type be best suited for slow speed work? How would make- 
and-break ignition do for this style of motor? What make of 
carbureter would you advise? What size for 2 1-2 by 2 3-1-inch 
motor? What weight of flywheel would be advisable for a motor 
for this size having four cylinders. W. B. WATERMAN. 

San Diego, Cal. 

The three-port type of two-cycle engine is generally considered 
more simple and reliable than the two-port, though the latter 
gives very little trouble on slow-speed work, particularly where 
the load is at all steady. There is no reason why make-and-break 
ignition should not be as efficient on such a motor as it is on a 
four-cycle motor. There are so very many different makes of 
carbureters on the market which the manufacturers list as spe- 
cially adapted to the two-cycle engine that it is almost impossible 
to select any one as being the best. Consult the maker whose 
carbureter you decide to invest in regarding the size. Half-inch 
would be ample for such a small motor. The weight of the fly- 
wheel will depend entirely upon the diameter you intend to make 
the wheel. If this is to be 16 to 18 inches, 30 pounds, as much of 
which should be in the rim as possible, would be sufficient. 



A BAD CASE OF CARBURETER POPPING. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,696.] — Will you please answer, either by letter or through your 
next Issue of "The Automobile," the following query, as I am sure 
that any of your subscribers who are owners of the Pope-Hartford 
1905 machine have had and are now having the same trouble that 
I am. 

After cranking my machine it will run nicely and continue to do 
so until I apply the throttle, whether the machine is moving or 
standing still, it will begin to explode at the air hole of the car- 
bureter and will eventually get so that I have to release the throt- 
tle or the entire machine will stop. However, I can run along Just 
as long as I use the sparker (and not the throttle). Of course. I 
believe my trouble is caused by the engine getting hot, but what 
Is causing that and what is causing the carbureter to, as it were, 
spit back through the air tube? 

I have Just attached a new oiler, which is working nicely, am 
now using the same carbureter that the Maxwell cars have, have 
put new hose onto the pump, etc., and the circulation of water 
seems to be perfect. I have at times fed so much gasoline (In the 
hopes that that was my trouble) that the smoke Is perfectly Macs. 

The machine got this way about a year ago and I never could 
find out the trouble, and I have written the Pope-Hartford pe°P le 
and they don't seem to know the cause. I wish to add that I have 
Just attached a new radiator. WALTER M. DUNLAP- 

Rock Hill, s. C. 

This is what is commonly known as "popping" at the car- 
bureter, and it is usually caused by improper carbureter adjust- 
ment, as seems to be the case with your car. The motor runs 
well at a certain speed simply because the present carbureter ad- 
justment happens to furnish a mixture that is approximately 
correct for that speed, but the moment the throttle is opened, 
the proportions of air and gas in the mixture are thrown entirely 
out of balance. The result in your case is probably an over- 
rich mixture, which is accordingly heavily charged with gaso- 
line vapor and is slow burning, so that it is still afire— or, more 
properly speaking, considerable of the pressure created by the 
explosion still exists in the combustion chamber when the in ' 



valve opens to admit a new charge. The pressure 



atu rally 



escapes through the inlet valve, and as its only outlet is the air 



port of the carbureter, it rushes out there with a pop. 
be evident that sudden and sharp drafts of this nature 



It will 
through 



the carbureter in a reverse direction will upset its functioning 
altogether, and either cause the motor to run very erraticaly 
owing to the intermittent and improper supply of fuel, or 
stop altogether. Neither the water circulation nor the lnbrica- 
tion would appear to have any bearing whatever on your trou- 
ble, which presents nothing more than the usual symptoms. 
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^ i employed. The timer should be carefully insoected 
and made good; probably by replacing it with a modern type 

nave b^rrib^ * ''^ - the ^ Md ***** ° f > ^Sor 
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oSrSsr^ be found in the issues * 
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for the formation f , shou , dcr when poured Make 

• Hm.br dam at the other end forming a spout at the upper side 

nch or t t0 f° U ; th l meta ' and this spou ' ^ould be m ade a n 
inch or two higher than the level of the bearing. Use t hi*-h 
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AGAIN THE GOBRON BRILLIE MOTOR 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- 

letUr No~f « 5 H r „H l8 T ° f , Novemb « 26 >ou inform one reader In 



FAULTY TIMING PROBABLY THE CAUSE 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE- CAUSE. 
wWcrdo7s I nor g e ,v < e Te'lZT* 'TV* the " 

= ^HHr= If- 
^dr^ £KHr ~ - ~- 

fault? How can th„ L ! 6 tlmlnB or the Ignition is at 
able troubil wha other rl COIr , ectl ^ " this is not the prob- 
How ~„ r ,rK.KKu S6S and rem edies would you suggest' 

make the r^"L", S"* beari " s? 1 w ° uld 

Have tw- k myse,f - but am at a loss to know how to do it 

sx* Tu, b o^ b „:. y sssr^iv™"? ot ^r ana '™ 

appear? curing isog? if s0 , ln what lssues a|(J they 

East Orange, N. J. PERPLEXED. 
It seems more than probable that the trouble with your motor 

wear C a r t,rely , by i aUlty Va,Ve a " d ignition tim ^ *>« * 
cTnV/, . • P r ° ds and tappets a " wear more or less in 

so that inT"' a " d ,hiS h HkeWiSe ,rUC 0f camshaft bea ™^. 
Zl -u V a ^ re g«e a slight amount on each would be re- 

whTh m 3 Very perce P tible difference in the valve timing, 
which would naturally tend to become later and later. This, in 
the case of the exhaust valve, would account for the overhearing 
as the waste gases would be retained in the cylinder that much 
longer, and it would also account for the lost power as the inlet 
would open much later, preventing the inspiration of a full 
charge, this also being defeated by the high temperature of the 

attem P tin e t0 adjust the timing, examine the cam- 
shaft bearings and if they allow sufficient play to have any in- 
nuence on the valve opening, renew them first. The cams should 
also be looked to, and as they are undoubtedly pinned to the 
shaft, they may be replaced if found to be worn badly. Wear 
on the push rods and valve stems may probably be compensated 
tor by adding slightly to the length of the latter, if necessary. 

it the builder of the car has provided a guide on the flywheel 
tor timing the motor, this had better be followed. If not a good 
timing for such would be about as follows : Open inlet valve 5 
aegrees past upper dead center, hold open 15 degrees past lower 
. ad c f lter = °P en exhaust valve, 25 degrees before reaching 
lower dead center, setting it to close at upper dead center or 
slightly beyond. This is on the assumption that the motor is 
designed to run at 800 to 1,000 r.p.m., which is probably the 
case as the horizontal twin-cylinder motor is not usually a high- 
speed type. The degrees are measured on the flywheel rim. 
ignition should occur about 20 degrees in advance of reaching 




Illustrating the Gobron Motor of 1908. 



v»?/rf The sketch shows the piston idea of the Boudeaux- 
Verdet motor with differential pistons, while the Gobron system U 
one of the opposite pistons type. I , nclude . mote! motor P hoto 
with glass cylinders, which was exhibited in the Paris Salon i«n 7 
and It will show the idea in a Quite satisfactory manner ' 

EDITOR "ALLGEMEINE AUTOMOBIL-ZEITUNG " 
Berlin, Germany. 



LOOK OUT FOR THE SMOOTH-FACED STRANGER 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1.699.]-A very good deed which you could do would be to notifv 
your readers warning them against a genUemanly-appearing c?ook 
who drives a 1907 Pope-Toledo touring car. He is a tork-complex- 
ioned chap with smooth face. He stops autoists and pretends to 

U JITS he ,"! T r ° WS somethln 8 I" the tool or tire line I 
was charitably inclined and loaned him an Inner tube. He gave me 
a fake name and address-the latter was a church in Brooklyn 
mL**^ 6ent ! eman has also """ten" others. He operates mo tly 
Tew Yo h rk P c a . r ty S - PRANK ALDEN MILLER. 



A NEW RECORD WORTH EMULATING. 



Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

w h [ »' n 70 !nTi W v! Sh t0 , r6COrd somethln S different Last Monday, 
7 f n °7f 8 i". BUffa '° W6re « Tom the effects of 

t * »„ i a I * " Deed " PUlled one of them ana his heavv 
i 1? ( „ H°™ " ad been stalled) wIth an automobile, and I guess 
delivered the goods. I didn't see the end of the haul 

The Mend was George Ulrlch, who will be remembered as Me- 
chanic No. 2 In the first Glidden tour. He went through the "flood" 
with Percy Pierce and the Pierce Stanhope. He is a good fellow, 
as everybody knows connected with autolng. H. T DUNKAR 
Buffalo, N. T. 
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WHY THE AMERICAN MAKER NOW LEADS THE WORLD 

By BENJAMIN BRISCOE, Chauman A. M. C. M. A. 



OXE significant feature in connection with the rapid growth 
of the American automobile industry is a corresponding 
decrease in the business of the European manufacturer, who 
until only a short time ago had to be considered America's most 
formidable rival. As a matter of fact, the French manufacturer 
has to make preparations to defend his own market from the 
threatening invasion of the American product. 

Even the most ardent desire to pay tribute to the ingenuity of 
the foreign manufacturer cannot remain blind to the evidence 
that the American manufacturer has recognized the various 
problems and possibilities presented by the new conveyance and 
taken care of them with greater alacrity. It is true that the 
automobile designer, particularly the foreign one, is prone to 
follow his engineering ideal to the detriment of the utilitarian 
side of the question. The American manufacturer, on the other 
hand — and this is perhaps an attitude characteristic of the Amer- 
ican spirit exemplified in other fields — early came to the conclu- 
sion to cater to public demand as soon as such demand would 
assume definite shape. The result of this policy was the low- 
priced and economically-maintained car. 

The American automobile is a nearly perfect car, and this 
result was attained not enly by the use of good material and 
skilled workmanship, but principally by providing interchange- 
able parts, so that it is possible to produce units in great num- 
bers with a single setting of machinery during the entire season. 
In short, the difference in foreign and American manufacturers' 
methods is that existing between making automobiles and manu- 



facturing them. In the American method everything is inter 
changeable and in the foreign method it usually is not. It is a 
well-known fact that has beeii established to the edification ol 
a New York taxicab concern that it is rarely possible in the 
French product to take the motor out of one chassis and place 
it without difficulty and without drilling new holes in the frame 
of another car. The two principal reasons for the superiority of 
the American product consists in low price and interchangeability 
of parts — the one produced by the other. The third factor is 
the reliability of the American car, and an additional element 
the much greater field in this country upon which the automo- 
bile can show its usefulness. 

While the foreign manufacturer suffers from the evils of 
over-production the more important American makers find them- 
selves in the other extreme, being generally, oversold at a time 
when the yearly production is barely under way. Much of the 
present popularity of the American motor car is due to stand- 
ardization and to a condition in which rapid changes are no 
longer the rule, but the exception. 

It may not be too much to say that the precedents established 
by foreign makers and the ability of the American engineer to 
avoid the mistakes of his precursors has had much to do with 
our present advantageous position and our command of the 
world's automobile market. 

That the American market will control the world's automo- 
bile demand there is no doubt, and the opportunities for such 
control are only beginning to manifest themselves. 



THE SUPERIOR SPRINGING IN THE CARS OF TO-DAY 

Bv CHARLES E. DURYEA, Technical Expest, A. M. C M. A. 



THE old adage that "details make perfection," is each year 
being given new life by many details of automobile con- 
struction, and in no one of these may it be seen more clearly 
than in the springing of the present day which will be exhibited 
at the Grand Central Palace automobile show, the first week in 
January. 

The springs of horse vehicles were the product of a century 
of growth and development, from the time when the massive 
coach bodies were hung from four posts by leather straps so 
that they could sway in almost any direction and thus avoid the 
jolting of the wheels over the uneven roads of those days. Fr <m 
such crude hanging to the light, flexible and easy riding springs 
of the modern buggy was indeed a long step, requiring many 
years of trial and failure, till proper proportions, proper steels, 
and proper mountings were secured. 

The motor vehicle developed a new problem. The earlier 
makers found it almost necessary to carry the mechanism above 
the springs in order to protect its many fragile parts from the 
road vibration, and this necessitated transmitting the power to 
the driving wheels through some flexible connection such as 
chains, or universal jointed shafts. Naturally, the makers 
sought to lessen their trouble by employing springs of minimum 
elasticity and greatest strength in order that they might the 
more safely carry the heavy and crude mechanism. As a result 
of this policy, the earlier motor vehicles were notoriously stiffly 
sprung and uncomfortable to ride in. 

The last year or two has brought about great changes in these 
respects. Propeller shafts and their universal joints have 
been lengthened and improved until they are no longer regarded 
as sources of trouble, and until they permit large amplitude of 
spring movement both vertically and sidewise, much as does 
the spring under the usual horse vehicle. While few riders 
stop to think of the effect of this rolling or sidewise movement 
of the body, it is none the less true that the vehicle in which 



this mpvement is permitted rides more easily and is not affected 
by any qualities at one side of the road or the other, as is a 
vehicle less flexible in this direction. 

The mechanism itself employed in modern autos has been 
designed to withstand or to permit greater wheel movement and 
greater spring action than was true in the earlier construction, 
so that springs to-day show not only greater elasticity but a 
greater variety of forms. Steel makers are doing their part by 
providing steels of better quality, especially adapted to the severe 
service of automobile work. 

A few years ago the semi-elliptic spring fastened to the axle 
at its centers and to the body at its ends, was the common and 
almost generally accepted form. This spring permitted a vertical 
movement, but was practically rigid sidewise, and so served well 
to hold the axles in line with the mechanism and thus enable 
chains to follow the sprockets and transmit power in a satis- 
factory manner. 

The full elliptic spring, a most common form on horse vehicles, 
was not considered so satisfactory in auto work, because it had 
less sidewise rigidity, while platform springs, the most flexible 
of all, were not to be thought of. 

This year will show a much larger variety as exemplified by 
full elliptics on the Reo, Regal, Premier, Pennsylvania. Oakland, 
Mora, Moon, Moline, Mclntyre, Maxwell, Marmon, Jackson, 
Holsman, and others, while some models of these same makers 
will show semi-elliptic, as will the Acme, the American, the 
Austin, Chadwiek, DeLuxe, Ford, Gaeth, Gearless. Glide, 
Mitchell, and others. 

Three-quarter elliptics will be found on the Reo, Pennsylvania, 
Premier, and Austin. ,, 

Platform springs are used on the Stoddard-Dayton, one model 
of the Pennsylvania, Moon, National, and American. In a 
instances double springing is used consisting of one sprmg 
within another, whereby one takes the lighter load. 
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THE title is true. There are 
jrst 14 miles of it, but 
those 14 miles yieltLmore interest 
and more indelible impressions 
than any other utwniles of road 
extant. This is tfcc St. Gothard 
Pass, in the Alps. 

It forms a part of the most 
direct route between Conio and 
Lake Lucerne. It crosses the 
mountain range whose name if 
bears and whose highest peak, 
the famous Galenstock. rises 
nearly thirteen thousand feet. 
The pass itself reaches an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet, being any- 
where from one to four thou- 
sand feet higher than the more 
recently constructed railroad pass 
and tunnel underneath. 

Such geographical specifica- 
tions seemingly would insure the 
pass of St. Gothard to be a 
famous and well-patronized au- 
tomobile highway. The contrary 
is true. The average automo- 
bilist, whether home-spun Euro- 
pean or imported American, 
avoids the pass of St. Gothard 




Occasionally St. Gothard Pass Twists Through 
Beautiful Mountain Village. 



It is a road for the daring, and 
its charms, that are visible from every turn of the road, are 
well worth the venture. 

We were touring Europe in our Packard "Thirty" when we 
came to the pass. Its grandeur and its difficulties were recounted 
to us. We decided in favor of the grandeur, and learned that 
touring Europe in an auto is one thing of which a ride through 
St. Gothard Pass is not a part, but another and bigger thing. 

At the entrance is Airolo, a typical cluster of chalets, plus 
hospice and railroad station. We reached there late in the after- 
noon and learned that automo- 
biles may venture on St. Gothard 
Pass only in the evening and 
early morning. To be exact, they 
are allowed on the pass between 
5 and 7 P.M., and 6 and 8 A.M. 
The better part of the permitted 
two hours is required to make 
the journey. 

We went that evening. With a 
strange apprehension that was 
almost timidity we looked up 
from beautiful Airolo into the 
snow-coated mountain peaks that 
hid all but the first few turns of 
the wonderful pass. Then we 
started from summer into win- 
ter; from a temperature of 82 
degrees to a temperature of 10 
degrees; from pleasant, comfort- 
able touring into difficult, uncer- 
tain, and dangerous mountain 
scaling; from a prettily set vil- 
lage <nto stern heights where 
mere prettiness would be an in- 
sult to the view's magnificent 




Devil's Bridge That Spans a Mountain Stream 



portions indescriptive in words. 

When this pass was built for 
the moving of armies, no other 
purpose was taken into con- 
sideration. Seldom is it wide 
enough to allow the safe passage 
of two vehicles. In many places, 
one vehicle has a narrow and 
precarious footing on the moun- 
tainside. For miles it is possible 
to look over the side of the car, 
down perpendicular rock walls, 
to snakelike torrents of melted 
snow a thousand or two thou- 
sand feet below. There is no 
wall on the outer edge of the 
pass, the greatest precaution for 
safety being a slight curb, five or 
six inches high. Sometimes the 
road slants downwardly toward 
the outside. 

The prompt ascent after pass- 
ing the guard house necessitates 
learning a new kind of automo- 
bile driving. The steep grade is 
a succession of sharp, narrow 
turns. Some of these angles 
were so acute that it was impos- 
sible to turn them without stopping and backing the car. As we 
progressed, we learned to negotiate these turns somewhat more 
easily by swinging just at the right point and just inside of a 
corner where the pass ended and a vertical precipice began. All 
the time it was steady, hard climbing on second speed. The 
motor settled down to an unquivering gait, and there was no 
break in the even progress except an occasional acceleration at 
the acute turns where it was necessary to increase speed in order 
to make them without shifting gears. 
We were awed by the dangerous character of the road ; by the 
natural respect which the moun- 
tains themselves commanded, and 
by the occasional glimpse of the 
ubiquitous Swiss bayonet, thrust 
over a stone wall or a pile of 
rocks. In St. Gothard Pass you 
are always between two evils. 
You must not stay in the pass 
more than your allotted two 
hours and you must not exceed 
certain speeds to get out of it in 
that time. However, you are not 
angry at restrictions. The road 
is dangerous enough when you 
are the only traveler on it. It is 
no place for meeting other auto- 
mobiles. "Joy riders" should not 
come here. 

The man behind the bayonet 
never speaks and you do not an- 
swer. Sign language is sufficient. 
We, in the climbing car, did not 
even talk to one another. There 
are some places where conversa- 
tion is profanation. This is one 
of the places. 
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Where St. Gothard Pass Becomes a Pitch Black Tunnel. 

The echoing blast of an Alpine horn put us in a quiver. It 
meant the approach of a skidding stage coach descending with 
wheels locked. We look no chances in passing vehicles on that 
road. Fortunately, there is little other traffic than the mail 
coaches, a few local carts traveling short distances and, in the 
lower altitudes, herds of sheep. 

Once we shot down a sharp and unexpected decline to find 
ourselves headed for a small black hole in the face of an immense 
expanse of rock. There was just room to steer the car into it 
clear of the walls. Daylight was snapped out in the infinite 
blackness. We were scared, but we did not light the lamps. 
For what seemed a day, and probably was a quarter of an hour, 
we drove through this winding tunnel, guided only by the re- 
verberation of the trilling motor against the rock. 

When at last we left the streak of night, we found the wind- 
ing shelf illumined by the mellow lights of evening. Again we 
climbed, climbed and climbed up the mountain wall. It was 
cold and we huddled together in the car. 

We ran through snow, blown in icy sheeets against our 
faces. Looking vpward, the pass was faintly and more faintly 
marked at each successive turn it took along the mountain. It 
seemed an unending journey to the peak above, and when that 
goal was reached, we saw again the zigzag pathway to the next. 

The wonderful background of lurid fires where the sun sank 
behind the glistening snow caps; the devious road disappearing 
in the subdued colors of cloud-toned twilight; the great solitude 
—all of it was awesome, fascinating, overwhelming. 

Tensely silent, we rode to the highest point. There the strain 
was broken by the marvelous beauty of the panorama spread at 
our feet. We stopped and clambered out of the car for a last 
look over the valleys and peaks, snow drifts and glaciers, rivers 



Where the New Railway la Visible from St. Gothard. 

and villages, passes and tunnels of this Alpine region as pictured 
from the turrets of Galenstock. 

For an hour we had not spoken. We were chilled to the bone. 
There had been no sound except the ceaseless purring of the 
motor. Our farewell glance upon the scene was a lingering one. 
The winding four-mile descent to Andermat was begun reluct- 
anlly. Once on the way, however, we slid and scrambled down 
that shelf as fast as we could without going over its side. That 
was the hardest job of steering I ever have done. It was a 
case of ioo per cent, accuracy, because there was no allowanc 
at any place along the twisting road for the mistake of an inch 

Afterward, we continued Our tour through Europe (some 6,o<n 
miles altogether) but that, to me, is always another story. When- 
ever I think of those 14 miles on St. Gothard Pass, I immediately 
forget all of the other automobiling which I have done in deep 
appreciation of the wonders of this finest of all automobile rides 
there are in the whole wide world. 



PARIS TO HAVE MOTOR-DRIVEN FIRE BRIGADE. 

Paris, Dec. 17. — All horses have to be dismissed from the 
city of Paris fire brigade and their places taken by gasoline 
motors. The order has been given by the Municipal Council 
after two years' close experimenting with mechanically driven 
engines and fire tenders and would be put into force imme- 
diately were it not for the heavy cost. There are at present 76 
horse-drawn fire engines in the city of Paris, costing annually 
a sum of $64,000; if they could all be immediately transformed 
into gasoline engines the annual upkeep cost to the city would 
not exceed $17,400. The cost of transformation, about $320,000, 
will be spread over a period of six years. 




Here the Pass Is Between Pastoral Scenes and Peaks. 



The Hospice at the Terminal of the St. Gothard'i 
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WHY don't more women drive automobiles? There are, to 
be sure, a great many women who drive cars as skil- 
fully and successfully as any male driver, and it is an interesting 
and noteworthy fact that each season there is a considerable 
increase in the number of women who become owners and oper- 
ators of motor-driven vehicles. A few years ago a woman 
driving a car unattended attracted much attention and was 
viewed with undisguised curiosity by all who saw her. There 
was only now and then a woman who had the termerily to make 
an attempt to operate an auto, and, indeed, when one considers 
the imperfections of the car built a few years ago, one can more 
readily appreciate the many obstacles that she had to contend 
with and overcome if she became a successful driver. Cars 
were then far more complicated, mechanically, than any at pres- 
ent, but even so it was fully demonstrated that there were some 
women who possessed the ability to overcome these obstacles, 
and who — probably possessing a tendency toward things me- 
chanical — mastered the intricacies of the gasoline engine and 
succeeded admirably as operators. 

Before leaving home for a trip the car should be care- 
modern conveyar.ee have a strong desire to operate it herself — 
there may be several reasons for her not doing so. Nine out 
of ten women who arc asked why they don't drive their own car, 
invariably answer in the same way — that they are too nervous. 
This is no doubt perfectly true in many cases where it would 
certainly be tnsafe for a woman afflicted with "nerves" to at- 
tempt to handle a car. Still, the trouble of nervousness is 
greatly exaggerated by many women, and would undoubtedly in 
most cases rapidly wear away as confidence in herself became 
established. 

Then there are the women whose husbands do not approve of 
the feminine portion of the family aspiring to the honor of 
driving the family car. His real reason is without doubt in 
many cases a wholly selfish one — he fears her proficiency and 
does not want her to use the car as often as she would wish 
were she capable of its operation. But in spite of the many 
cynical shafts of alleged wit that some "superior" men love to 
launch at feminine autoists, the woman who drives and under- 
stands her car has a distinct advantage over the woman who 
motors without enthusiasm, and who does not know the differ- 
ence between the spark 
plug and the rear axle 
or a Wray muffler from 
the device which si- 
lencec, and there are 
very many motorists of 
this type. 

Then there is the 
motor woman who dis- 
likes machinery — who is 
afraid of soiling her 
hands or gloves or 
gown with a bit of oil 
or grease, and who con- 
siders herself of far 
greater importance and 
far more elegant when 



seated like an automaton in the tonncau of the car dressed as 
elaborately as the pastime will possibly permit, with a miniature 
powder puff always ready to dab her nose occasionally for fear a 
little dust may settle thereon. 

But the time has come when the ambition of the woman 
autoist is to be able intelligently to understand the mechanical 
features of her car and to learn to drive well that she may go 
about when and where she wishes without being bothered with 
a professional chauffeur. There arc very many women who 
might enjoy the pleasures and benefits of autoing were it not 
that they doubt their ability to learn how to drive and how to 
overcome obstacles. The majority of these same women would 
be perfectly able to master the modern car after sonic practical 
instructions from an expert. 

A great many women who could easily manage their car 
hesitate to do so through mistaken ideas of the difficulties to 
be overcome. The very first thing necessary for the woman 
who has decided to become an owner and driver is to select her 
car. If she is wise she will pick one which is simple in construc- 
tion, for this is an important factor when she is to drive the 
car herself. Of course, a car of standard manufacture is always 
preferable to one little known, and a moderately powered car 
will answer her requirements perfectly. The first duty after 
purchasing the car is to become perfectly familiar with it, for 
the greatest pleasure of autoing is to be able to do all things 
about the car that exigency may demand. 

The first time the woman operates her car alone she will have 
very little confidence in her own ability. It is always wise to 
practice turning — backing about and turning around — plenty of 
room as free from obstruction as possible should be found to 
experiment in. 

One should learn tc control the speed of the car with spark 
and throttle as much as possible and only release the clutcher 
when absolutely necessary. The low gear should only be resorted 
to in extreme cases. The spark should be used for speed and 
the throttle for power. Gradually familiarizing oneself with 
the operation of the car, the disengaging of a clutch or applying 
of a brake will become practically automatic. 

Before leaving home for a trip the car should be carefully 
looked-over — this will occupy but a few minutes 
and save much annoy- 
ance from troubles on 
the road. The batteries 
and coil should be 
tested, the spark plugs 
clean, the gasoline and 
water tanks well filled, 
and there should be a 
plentiful supply of lu- 
bricating oil. An abund- 
ance of oil should al- 
ways be kept in the 
crankcase of the engine, 
the change gear box 
and the rear axle or 
differential. Each and 
every wearing part — the 
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axle joints, steering gear, change gear levers, brake mechanism, 
etc., should be liberally oiled. 

It is always important that the gasoline should be strained 
before putting it into the tank— it only requires the tiniest bit of 
grit or dirt to clog up the carbureter. The two most important 
factors to look after in connectidn with a gasoline engine are 
the flow of gasoline and the electric spark. The ignition system 
should be watched and gone over carefully from the batteries to 
spark plug. If an engine slows up the trouble is very likely in 
the mixture of gas supply or to the batteries running down. 
• When the engine comes suddenly to a stop it is practically cer- 
tain that the cause is some defect with the ignition system. If 
an engine slows up and stops and then after a moment starts up 
again and runs a mile or two, it is a sure sign that the batteries 
are run down. An engine seldom stops abruptly without pre- 
liminary warnings. 

Sometimes a mixture of gas is exploded in the muffler by the 
heat of the exhaust. This is called back-firing and is caused by 
too great a supply of gas being fed to the engine. As this cannot 
be fired or exploded it is forced into the muffler with the exhaust 
gases. A sure sign of too much lubrication is blue smoke coming 
from the exhaust, and when too much gasoline is being con- 
sumed the smoke will be black. An over supply of either oil or 
gasoline will cause dirty valves and sooted plugs. 

A constant buzzing of the coil denotes a short circuit. The 
coil should buzz only when a spark is wanted. When the coil 
does not buzz it is an indication of no current, caused either by 
weak batteries or broken wiring. 

After a woman has operated her car for some time she can 
readily tell by the sound whether the engine is running smoothly 
and correctly. If there is premature ignition, loose bearings 
loose distance rods, any small obstruction in the sprocket or 
gears or a broken or loose framework, or, in fact, any unusual 
sound, it should be immediately investigated and eliminated, if 
possible, for although one may be able to get home the damage 
done is quite apt to be expensive to the owner. When the engine 
has become overheated and the pistons are jammed tightly by 
lack of water, the cylinders can be tested by sprinkling a little 
water on them. If the water hisses and immediately dries off 
the tank must not be refilled until cool. Some kerosene can be 
poured into the pistons while they are hot. This can, of course 
be taken from the lamps. If the pistons have become seized- the 
cooling process will be a slow and tedious one. There are 
symptoms, however, that indicate overheating, such as a violent 
pounding of the engine, steam issuing from the filling nozzle 
water coming out of the overflow pipe while driving, continued 



firing after the ignition is off and smoke rising from the engine. 
If these symptoms are noticed, and kerosene is injected into the 
cylinder, meanwhile turning the engine by hand, the temperature 
will go down and the pistons will move freely. The most 
effective way to cool a heated bearing is to pour water on it 
until cool. It should be well oiled before attempting to run the 
car again. 

In driving it is quite unnecessary to disengage the clutch or 
to apply the brake when turning corners. The speed of the car 
should be lessened by throttling as the corner is approached 
and opening up when about half way around. Plenty of room 
should always be allowed in case of the car skidding. In climb- 
ing steep grades it is necessary to drive with the spark a little 
slower and throttle well opened. The engine should never be 
allowed to race; the moment it begins to race the spark should 
be retarded. An engine is at its best when run at its highest 
speed without racing. 

A car should never be left standing alone without setting the 
brake and removing the switch plug. Testing the brakes every 
day only takes a second and is an important thing. 

The woman autoist must have her car positively within con- 
trol before attempting steep grades. In ascending the principal 
requisite is plenty of power, while in descending the brakes are 
an absolute necessity if danger is to be avoided. When the 
woman is driving she must give all her attention to her work. 
She cannot look around at the scenery, talk over the latest 
fashions with her friends or forget her responsibility, for the 
slightest mistake or a loss of control of the wheel may result 
seriously if not fatally to herself and companions. 

One should at first confine themselves to short trips until 
they have learned to understand each and every piece of mechan- 
ism of their car and the proper function of each. On long trips 
it is especially necessary to thoroughly know the motor. When 
that is acccmplished longer trips may be taken with perfect 
safety, especially if a little previous experience will have the 
effect of instilling confidence, which is an asset not to be ignored. 

The woman who is learning should above all else be possessed 
of the virtue of patience. She cannot expect to learn to know 
her car at once. Perseverance and patience and time will work 
wonders and constant association with things mechanical gives 
one a degree of skill in manipulating tools that will astonish the 
novice. Common sense is the first principle needed to run a 
car. Ingenuity is another needed requisite, and with intelligence 
and the desire to become proficient the average woman may 
confidently expect to develop into a successful and expert car 
driver. 



TENTATIVE SCHEDULE FOR EUROPE'S BIG 1909 EVENTS 



DARIS, Dec. i 7 .-In accordance with an established custom ad- 
L** was take " of the P"«nce of delegates to the Paris 
Salon to draw up a calendar for automobile events in tooo At 
present the dates are only tentative, the interested partieTbeing 
given until January ,15 to make changes or additions After this 
time all new events proposed must be on days that do not clash 
with the program now drawn up. 

<=t J tT? \°"' y im P° rtant futures are the Brussels 
Show held from r the> i6th to the 2S th, and the Turin Saton 

mlr r a : r arf> P > ^T" * D ™ e FebrUar * the Monaco 
motor boat arid .aeroplane race.s will be held; during March 

there will-l* a number of events on the Mediterranean coast 
but none of , them of more than local interest erranean coast ' 

^ss^^sj^s a competi,ion 

days Iattr the Sicilian voiturette Vace will be held 

May *Hu bete selected for the Targa Florio, in Sicily 
MayT Pet ! r ! bU :_ g aUt0m ° bile ™ ^ he'd on 



Germany and Sweden will both hold industrial vehicle com- 
petitions during the month, the exact dates to be decided by 
mutual agreement. 

June 10 to 18 will see the competition for the Prince Henry 
Cup in Germany. Kiel regatta is fixed from June 24 to July .1 
and Switzerland will hold an industrial vehicle competition on 
the same dates. 

The French Grand Prix has been Scheduled for July I to 3. 
the first day probably being for weighing-in and the two follow- 
ing days for the voiturette and big car races. 

Ostend automobile week will take place from July 13 to 17; 
and from July 24 to August 2 Amiens, will hold an exhibition 
for agricultural automobiles. 

Mont Ventoux will be climbed on September 5. 

Italy will have its great race under international rules at 
Bologna from September 11 to 19; Semmerjiuj; hill, in Austria, 
will be climbed on September 19. ; \- 

Austria will hold a commercial vehicle competition from 
October 3 to 17, and the Automobile Club of France will have 
a similar demonstration and test-£rom-November- l8 to 28r 
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COMPLEX CHARACTERISTICS OF AUTOMOBILE BODIES 

By COKER F. CLARKSON. A. L. A. M. 



ONE of the most important branches of the complex automo- 
bile industry is undoubtedly that connected with the body. 
When the first gasoline machines made their appearance, the 
questions of comfort, appearance and durability in body work 
were relatively neglected. There were a few American car- 
riage builders with sufficient foresight to perceive the trend of 
■events, banish their prejudices and meet the demand of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer and user more than half way. 

Wood still plays an important part in high-class automobile 
body work. And if satisfaction is to be given, it is essential to 
•employ none but carefully selected and thoroughly dried pieces. 

For the making of automobile wheels on the artillery plan only 
the most carefully dried wood, without flaw of any description, 
should be considered. One firm claims that up to the present 
time no accident arising from a faulty wheel produced by it has 
been reported. 

All the wood is many years old. It is stocked in buildings, 
ventilated by a special system, and packed layer on layer with 
joists between, in order that the drying process can continue 
evenly. The entire stock is examined every year and turned. 
At least five years elapse from the entry of a piece of wood 
into the storage, before it is cut up for use. 

It is interesting to go through the various departments from 
the designing rooms to the varnishing hall with its even tem- 
perature, excellently arranged lights and dust-proofness. 

There is nothing mysterious in good coach work, although 
it is surprising to find the great number of parts required to 
build up a limousine or laudaulet, the strength of the iron-work 
and the tremendous number of coats of finish. The paint 011 a 
large limousine body weighs much more than the average man 
would say ; as much as seventy-five pounds or more. The paint- 
ing and trimming of the car is in material degree specialized 
-work. Good painting cannot be done on other than a good foun- 
dation, with the proper graduation of the several coats of pain; 
and varnish. 

The strains to which a motor car body is subjected are greater 
than and considerably different from those in the case of a 
horse-drawn vehicle. No one engaged in making cabinets, furni- 
ture, house or other stationary fittings, could have any knowledge 
derived from the practice of his own business of what is neces- 
sary for the automobile. The framing of the timber, the use 
of panels, not merely as enclosures, but as trusses supporting 
the external framing, the hanging of the doors and provision 
for the clearance for paint, etc., have to be studied specially. The 
supposition that springs can give ease of riding when compara- 
tively little attention has been paid to the form or material of 
the body and its trimmings is responsible for much discomfort. 

The Mechanical Branch of the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers has held meetings with representative 
•carriage makers, to see whether the latter can reduce the weight 
of bodies to any extent, and to interchange ideas on other inter- 
esting subjects on which the automobile engineer and the body 
maker are working. 

The Carriage Builders' National Association was founded 
thirty-five years ago, and about twenty-five years ago established 
a technical school in New York for the instruction of carriage 
draftsmen. The idea of this school is to turn out men who can 
take a draft and work from it ; or go back to the bench as work- 
men, their wages being increased by their technical knowledge: 
or later on perhaps, secure employment as draftsmen to the 
exclusion of other work. 

You can take two men and put them side by side in construc- 
tion; let one man know his business, understanding just how 
the thing should be proportioned; he will turn out a body that 
will be stronger and better than the man at the next bench : and 
there will be one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds less 
weight in the product of the good man. 



One serious thing that the automobile and the body maker have 
been up against is the man who wants to have a body built thai 
will carry one person with the springs riding easily, in which 
he can pile eight or ten people and have the springs ride just as 
easily; which is somewhat like making a linen duster and a 
fur coat out of the same cloth. 

The makers of wood automobile bodies will not acknowledge 
that bodies made of aluminum are lighter than those made of 
wood; but maintain that the real state of facts is the reverse. 
By the use of templets practically, some excellent bodies are now 
being turned out with great rapidity. 

The question of metal panels on bodies has another feature 
besides weight. One of the things that has troubled the carriage 
manufacturer is cracks and splits in the panels ; which aluminum 
or sheet metal construction eliminates. The extreme heat and 
cold of a country are factors to be considered. A body built 
for example, in England, France, Germany or Austria, which 
have moist climates, different from ours, may last there for 
years, and give trouble here, in steam-heated garages, etc., by 
what is called "opening up." This is one reason why it is cus- 
tomary to kiln-dry lumber here, whereas abroad anything but air- 
dried lumber is rare or unknown. Moreover, the kind of wood 
generally used in this country has a lower coefficient of con- 
traction and expansion, besides being stiffer. 

Some body makers use aluminum-coated steel for panels, to 
avoid checking in painting and what is known among painters 
as "graining out." 

As a rule automobile bodies are tighter than a corresponding 
body on a horse-drawn vehicle ; for example, the rocker plate 
and sills of an ordinary landau, which weigh one hundred and 
sixty pounds, are eliminated in an automobile body. 

No doubt people who have built metal automobile bodies up 
to the present time will in the future use increasingly, processes 
not dreamed of a short time ago, welding parts to make 
them integral, doing away with the use of rivets, screws, etc. 
Of course, there has already been much development in the use 
of cast aluminum for bodies. 

The American carriage builders are now thoroughly aware of 
the changing character of their trade and welcome the auto- 
mobile. They appreciate keenly the business of the automobile 
factories and are willing to work with them in every way. The 
members of the Licensed Association are pioneers in this co- 
operative work as in many others. When the automobile start- 
ed, the average carriage maker pooh-poohed it. and would not 
take hold. In Europe no automobile maker has ever built a 
body, except one German firm who built a low-priced one. 



MICHIGAN AS AN AUTO-MAKING STATE. 

Lansing, Mich., Dec. 28. — The growth of the automobile and 
allied industries in Michigan during the year 1908 has been 
enormous, according to the records of the Secretary of State. 
This in spite of the fact that 1008 was one of the most unfavor- 
able years in the industry. The records show that no less than 
22 new corporations were organized for the manufacture of 
automobiles or motors, the conducting of garages, or the devel- 
oping of the gas engine. These 22 corporations have a combined 
capital of $2,400,000. 

In addition to the 22 new corporations, 11 more engaged in 
these industries have increased their capital stock from $2,340,000 
to $6,500,000. This makes the new incorporations and additions 
to capital during the past eleven months in Michigan alone 
aggregate nearly $7,000,000. 

These figures do not include the large organizations of the 
Cadillac, the Oldsmobile, Reo, Chalmers, Buick, Reliance, Brush, 
and some of the other important companies. The estimated divi- 
dends earned during the year will aggregate $50,000,000. 
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THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE SHOW 

Displayed to the best advantage possible under the cir- 
cumstances, the automobiles at the "Palace" are there to 
do justice to the promises made for them. That the ex 
hibit.on would be more in keeping with ideals, would be 

,r r L the P u 3Ce quite double its actua l but this 
would add nothing to the quality of the cars or the 
enthusiasm of the exhibitors and the spectators. There is 
a dist.nct tone of rejoicing which is steeped in confidence 
and participation ,s general. The makers recognize the 
fact that they undertook much in their endeavorTmake 
and deliver a greatly increased number of superior cars 
at a far lower price, and they rejoice now that the task 
is substantially completed. The spectators knew full lell 
what was going on and were curious ; the publics a W a V 
on the lookout for an ambush. On this occasion the 

-a. sris » p f rs 



colored glasses, at a distance so far that the actual state 
of things would be unrecognizable. As it is, the whole 
situation is as simple as A, B, C. The products are 
actually there, they are in such profusion that choice is 
going to be a difficult task and the worst choice possible 
to make will land a better automobile than the best that 
double the money would buy, even one single year ago. 
It is not that the makers are in a mood to deliver some- 
thing for nothing; they fully intend to pay dividends ; the 
chances of succeeding are much enhanced. 

What is it that crept into the automobile business that 
thus rendered such a condition possible? Was it because 
the business fell into the hands of men of more skill? 
Decidedly no ! The whole situation is representative of 
the old adage, i. e., "practice makes perfect." The time 
was. sure to arrive when automobile co-operation, involv- 
ing the makers of cars and the fashioners of materials, 
would result in a perfected product. The countless de- 
tached and incongruous ideas were either incorporated, 
or cast aside, depending merely upon their abstract value. 
The horde of theories in relation to materials were re- 
duced to a settled few and the process of manufacture 
was put on a basis involving the duplication of parts, each 
like the other, all in full compliance with a settled plan. 

Harmony reigns supreme, and the direct result is 
lower prices, better cars, and assured dividends. The 
purchaser (the intelligent purchaser) is as much in- 
terested in the question of dividends, as in the direct 
question of the quality of the offering. To acquire a car 
from a company that is about to embrace the "receiver" 
is to take out a license to pay an enormous price for 
repair parts, and wait until they are whittled out by hand 
in a repair shop. This is not all. The product will soon 
look like an odd number on the road alongside of the 
outpourings of shops that do keep in the procession ; and, 
on the whole, it is a moral certainty that such a pur- 
chase will prove little short of a total loss. The weaklings, 
of which there were a surprisingly small number, went 
down last year. The survivors were wise enough to 
break out in such vigorous profusion as to be too formid- 
able to be captured by any temporary flurry that might 
come their way. In the meantime, it was realized that a 
certain standard of excellence did render itself manifest 
and that anything short of that standard would be unsafe, 
especially in view of the fact that automobiles have to 
be built in large quantities before they can be disposed of. 
In large quantities to influence the price, and in view of 
the influence of season, and the time it takes to turn them 
out, to be able to deliver at the propitious time, there is 
fiu ht ° ne W3y " Under the circumstances, it would be 
foolhardy to come on the market with a large quantity of 
freaks." No man of business acumen would attempt it, 
nor can such examples be found at the show. 

Let it not be supposed that the cars on exhibition are 
prototypes of each other. For every want there is a make 
of car to fill it. The respective makers have selected the 
clientele to which they propose to cater, the result is a 
diversity that renders the show of far more than passing 
interest, and the patrons of the industry will be afforded 
ample opportunity to display their skill in the process of 
selection. If it is true that the conventions were observed 
in the designing of cars, it is equally true that in- 
dividualism has had ample scope to render itself manifest. 
The patron with an "ideal" in his mind's eye wfflfind the 
car to match it if he looks long enough. 
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NEXT COMES MADISON SQUARE GARDEN SHOW 



D UT eight years ago, it was a difficult matter to stretch the 
L> meagre amount of available material at hand sufficiently to 

Mad sonlauVT^ * C ° Veri " g the main ««>r «f 

Madison Square Garden; for the Ninth National Show, which 
is next on the boards, January ,6-23, the space on the Z 
wou ld De utlhzed if that were poss . b]e A P. t 

and I schema, a gre te , number of exhjbitors ■ J P J 
before been accommodated by the Garden will hold forth there 
>n a few weeks, the official list of exhibitors showing an nc ea 



1 Knox Automobile Co. 

2 Matheson Motor Car Co. 

3 Elmore Mfg. Co. 

4 Cadillac Motor Car Co 

5 Pope Motor Car Co. 

6 Royal Motor Car Co. 

7 Autocar Co. 

8 EV Co' U " Metz * er - Flanders 

iS S. or 5'? Motor Veh - Corp. 

10 Studebaker Auto. Co. 

11 Lozier Motor Co. 



Main Floor. 



of fully two score over last year, or a gratifying total of 294 
Standard makes of licensed cars will be grouped for the most 
part on the mam floor, the remainder being on the elevated plat- 
form surrounding it, in the cafe and in the basement, while the 
electric vehicle exhibits will be confined to the exhibition hall. 
All the commerc.al vehicles will be in the basement. A recapitu- 
lation shows 47 exhibits of complete cars, 26 motorcycle exhibits 
and 22, exhibns of pans and accessories. The exhibitors and 
the spaces they will occupy are as follows : 



12 Electric Veh. Co. 

13 P. B. Stearns Co. 

14 Packard Motor Car Co 

15 Geo. N. Pierce Co. 

1? J«. R - Thomas Motor Co. 
}l ghalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
18 H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

If, i££ om £ b , lle £ 0 - ot America. 

20 Pope Mfg. Co. 

21 Winton Motor Carriage Co. 

22 Stevens-Duryea Co. 

23 Peerless Motor Car Co 



Elevated Platform. 

l\ feekien Motor Veh Co •><► t*7~»» 

25 Haynes Auto. Co 11 l£g*gl , Au t tom « bI ' e Co. 

26 Simplex Auto. Co. f 0 5^ ™ to r M °o. 

27 Hewett Motor Co q§ White Co. 

32 Apperson Bros. Auto. Co. 
Exhibition Hall, Madison Avenue Front. 

Electric 



227 Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 

228 American Thermos Bottle 

Co. of N. Y. 

229 L. J. Mutty Co. 

230 The A.-Z. Co. 

231 Hlgh^ ^Frequency Ignition 

£• H ; F »J>Wln Mfg. Co. 

233 Keystone Lubricating Co. 

234 Leon Mann Co. 

235 P. RIelly & Son. 

236 Phlla. Timer & Machine Co. 

237 Jarman & Baker. 



238 R. I. V. Co. 

239 Atlas Rubber Co. 

210 Champion Ignition Co. 
241 Burnet Compound Spring. 
Inc. 

VJ £iJ da KS y - & Mf S- Co. 
243 Chas. E. Miller. 

lis 4 Trenton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
245 O. W. Young. 

??I M -. H - Cormack & Co. 

248 Geiszler Bros. 

249 Wm. P. Miller Sons. 



50 The Waverly Co 

51 The Electric Veh. Co. 

k? J h l R » u . c V h & . I « n « Car. Co 

12 S',_ R - Ba'ley & Co., Inc. 

64 The Anderson Carriage Co. 



55 Babcock 
Co. 

■36 Studebaker Auto Co. 
57 Baker Motor Veh. Co. 



Carriage 



Basement, Commercial Vehicle Department. 

76 & AU Ve m0b c'o e °°- g I'Wif Aut ° 

77 Champion Wagon Co ll f Tnom as Motor Co. 

78 H. H. P Frank.T n M fg°- Co. H iKSt^SSg! 0 ^*'* 

Elevated Platform, Accessories, 

100 The B. F. Goodrich Co 



The Sprague Umbrella Co. 

301 L. C. Chase & Co. 

302 Noera Mfg. Co. 

303 Cohnnbla Lubricants Co. of 

Ini S h fi H «? s A Brl * ht M'S- Co. 

305 National Carbon Co. 

306 The Lunkenheimer Co. 

307 National Battery Co 

308 The Hoffecker Co. 

309 Westchester Appliance Co. 

311 Standard Roller Bearing Co 

312 The Randall-Faichney C 0 . 

313 Edmund & Jones Mfg. Co. 



Concert Hall. 



314 The Pantasote Co. 

315 Elec. Storage Bat. Co 

316 Manhattan Screw & stamp- 

ing Wks. 
l\l §P rin gfleld Metal Body Co. 

318 Gemmer Mfg. Co 

319 C. Cowles £ Co. 

320 Coes Wrench Co. 

321 Never Miss Spark Plug Co. 

322 Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co 
5?5 V- A -. Mezger. Inc. 

Hi American & British Mfg. Co. 
325 Rands Mfg. Co. 8 



}Si „ he Dla mond Rubber Co. 
102 C. F. Splitdorf. 

1 J? 9S°i yea Z T,re * Rubber Co. 
104 Shelby Steel Tube Co. 
?nf I he . Br , ow n-Llpe Gear Co. 

106 G. & J. Tire Co. 

107 Briscoe Mfg. Co. 

108 Gilbert Mfg. Co. 

109 Auto. Improvement Co. 

110 Amer. Elec. Nov. & Mfg. Co. 

111 Vacuum Oil Co. 

112 Herz & Co. 

Hi £ F " Bo wser & Co., Inc. 

114 Gray & Davis 

116 The Veeder Mfg. Co. 

116 R. E. Dietz Co. 

}}l At ^ at f r - Kent Mf S- Wks. 

??§ S aId r Wl . n Chaln M * Co. 

H» & Y. A N. J. Lubricant Co. 

' Earner Instrument Co. 
}Q k'* bt Mfg. & Fdy. Co. 
\ll S mplre Auto. Tire Co. 

123 The Autocoll Co. 

124 The Swinehart Clincher T. 

R - Co. 
J25 Remy Electric Co. 
126 Dow Tire Co. 
J™ Jones Speedometer. 
128 Conn. Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Mor 5 a n & Wright. 

130 Continental Caoutchouc Co. 

131 Spicer Universal Joint Mfg. 

Co. 

H? £ H - Sager Co. 
i 1 !? ? ( he A Ha «ly Co. 
134 AJax-Grieb Rubber Co. 
ili Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
iS? Spnfolldated R «bber Tire Co. 

H. W heeler. 
\\l ^ lb $? hee Igniter Co. 
139 The Republic Rubber Co. 



140 The Duff Mfg. Co. 

141 The Chandler Co., Inc 

142 Michelin Tire Co. 

Ji? Leather Tire Goods Co. 

144 Adam Cooks Sons. 

145 Avery Portable Lighting Co. 
16 Fox Metallic Tire Belt Co. 
\ 4 .l 9 Iobe Machine & Stamp Co. 
148 Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
HI Hrestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
loO Oliver Mfg. Co. 

Timken Roller Bear. Axle Co. 
152 Hartford Suspension Co. 
lo3 Penn. Rubber Co. 

154 Manufacturers Fdy. Co. 

155 Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
166 Atwood Castle Co. 

157 Byrne-Kingston & Co. 

158 The Wm. Cramp & Sons 
,., . s hiP * Engine Bldg. Co. 

159 A. W. Harris Oil Co. 

160 Brennan Mfg. Co. 

161 The Warner Gear Co. 

162 Phineas Jones & Co. 

163 The Standard Welding Co. 

164 American Ball -Bearing Co. 
J65 The Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 

166 The Fink Rubber Co. 

167 Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 

168 Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. 

169 Rose Mfg. Co. 

170 Whitney Mfg. Co. 

171 The Hartford Rubber Wks. 

Co. 

172 A. R. Mosler & Co. 

173 Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co. 

174 Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

175 Heinze Elec. Co. 

176 C. T. Ham Mfg. Co. 

177 Valentine & Co. 

178 Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 



Second Tier Boxes 

400-3 Bosch Magneto Co. 

404 Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 

405 H. A. Allers & Co. 
125 Traver Blowout Patch Co. 
407 Paul S. Reeves & Son. 
iSS TPf. Seamless Rubber Co. 
409-10 Sampson Leather Tire Co 
411-12 Davis-Bournonvtlle Co. 



fj? S h , e Perfection Wrench Co. 
114 Erie Foundry Co. 

415 Ernst Fientje. 

416 The Sireno Co. 

417 Duffy Grease Co. 

418 Coloris Mfg. Co. 

419 Union Battery Co. 

420 Chicago Wind Shield Co. 



Third Tier Boxes 

111 ?S Vca CU C«?g C Co «? a Brlctson 

428 Nadall Mfg. Co. 

429 Elite Mfg. Co. 

430 Auto-Tire Inflater Co. 

431 Amer. Elec. Fuse Co. 

438 John Lucas & Co. 

439 H. & C. Bottle Mfg. Co. 



Basement, 

500 Patterson, Gottfried & Hun- 
ter. 

521 Healy Leather Tire Co. 

502 C. J. Downing. 

50? KJtsee Storage Batterw Co. 

504 The Class Jour. Co., (Motor 

Age). 

505 The Class Jour. Co., (Auto- 

mobile & Auto. Trade Dir.) 

506 Horseless Age. 

607 Albert Champion Co. 

608 E. T. Burrows Co. 

509 Strpmberg Motor Devices Co. 

510 Julius King Optical Co. 
611 Livingston Radiator Co. 
512 The White & Bagley Co. 



441 The Standard L ea t h e r 
_ Washer Mfg. Co. 
Co " Aut0 La" 1 "? Mfg. 
4 43 Oujncy, Manchester, Sargent 
444 Marko Storage Battery Co. 



Accessories. 

V £ h ,', cl S. A P ron & Hood Co. 
513a Hill Dryer Co. 

?! 4 A .n?er. Thermo- Ware Co. 
»1» Chilton Printing Co. 
0 6 Auto. Supply Mfg. Co. 

517 Lavalette & Co. 

518 Perfection Spring Co. 

519 Automobile Topics. 

520 Automobilia, Ltd. 

§2! The New Departure Mfg. Co. 

022 Stanley & Patterson. 

023 Vanguard Mfg. Co 
524 Merchant & Evans Co. 

ih Mot* Clincher T. & R. Co. 
526 The Post & Lester Co. 
o27 Motor. 



Basement, Motorcycle 

-■ ' ■ - 544 



200 McCord Mfg. Co. 
?S1 2 eo - A. Haws. 
202 C. A. Shaler Co. 
Inl W ' P.- R obinson & Sons Co. 
inl 9 00 o 8 Standard Tool Co. 
HI A. C. Smith Co. 
9"? ¥ ?, stern Carbon Wks. 
Inl A » n A £ t0 Specialty Co. 
Inl Jetfery-Dewitt Co. 
»in M °rrlson-RIcker Mfg. Co. 
2?? £L T ; Sporting GooSs Co. 
;ii Me'? 1 Stamping Co. 

2 2 }3 2 Mop»B < 5os §t ° rageCO - 



Balcony. 

214 



216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 

225 
226 



J. S. Bretz Co. 
Plerson Motor Supply Co. 
Havoline Oil Co. 
Apple Elec. Co. 
Isaac G. Johnson & Co. 
The Auto Pump Co. 
The Rushmore Dynamo Wks. 
English & Merslck Co. 
E. M. Benford. 
K. W. Ignition Co. 
Austro-Amerlcan Separator 
Co. 

Wm. R. Winn. 
N. Y. Coil Co. 



529 Merkel Light Motor Co. 

531 The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 54o" 

532 Excelsior Supply Co. 546 

533 N. S. U. MotoV Co. 54? 

534 Motorcycle Pub. Co. 

635 American Motor Co. 548 

536 Hendee Mfg. Co. 549 

537 F A. Baker & Co. 650 
SI St 16 Pierce Cycle Co. 551 

539 Bicycling World Co. 552 

540 Ovlngton Motor Co. 553 

541 Reading Standard Co. 554 

542 Aurora Automatic Mach. Co. 556 

543 Hornecker Motor Mfg. Co. 



Department. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

The Auto-Bi. Co. 

Thlem Mfg. Co. 

The^ Motor Car Equipment 

Walton Motor Co., Inc. 
H. & F. Meslnger Mfg. Co. 
G. H. Curtiss Mfg. Co. 
Eclipse Machine Co. 
New Era Gas Engine Co. 
Reliance Motor Cycle Co. 
Crouch Motor Co. 
The Persons Mfg. Co 



556a G. L. E'conimlzer Co. 
557 Comptolr D'Innovatlons Pour 
Auto. 

559 Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co. 

560 Noonan Tool & Mach. Co. 



Basement, Accessories. 



561 Pratt & Whitney Co. 

563 Phlla. Storage Battery Co. 

564 Troy Car. Sun Shade Co. 

565 The Garvin Machine Co. 

566 Faultless Auto Tube Co. 
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W. K. V. JR., TRIES CUBAN ROADS. 

Havana, Dec. 28. — Governor Magoon, who retires from office 
January 1, received a sincere compliment together with personal 
congratulations from William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and a party 
of friends who have been motoring through Havana Province. 
They declare great satisfaction with the new roads built by Gov- 
ernor Magoon, saying that they compare favorably with the 
well-known roads in France. Cuba is also recommended by this 
party as a touring place at this time of year, the scenery being 
beautiful, the aspect of the towns and the character of the people 
commendable, which, with the smooth roads, make this portion 
of the country a new and delightful touring ground. Mr. Van- 
derbilt's party is traveling on his turbine yacht Tarantula, and 
autos are carried along. 



PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT BELIEVES IN AUTOING. 

That President-elect W. H. Taft is going to be a good autoist 
is demonstrated by his continuous use of a White steamer at 
Augusta, Ga., where he is spending a Winter vacation. Mr. 




President-Elect Taft as a White Steamerlte. 

Taft's family is shown in the picture herewith given, and the 
commodious car answers for family uses of various kinds. 

In the photograph Mrs. Taft is sitting next to the President- 
elect on the rear seat ; the older children, Robert and Helen, are 
sitting in the revolving seats, and Charlie, the youngest child, is 
next to the driver, H. N. Searles, who has been in charge of 
President Roosevelt's White cars for two years. 



MICHIGAN CITY TO SUPPLY MUNICIPAL AUTOS. 

Lansing, Mich., Dec. 28.— Apparently not to let the reputa- 
tion of Lansing as an automobile town suffer, the local Council 
and the manufacturers are designing to furnish automobiles to 
all the city departments. The new Webb fire engine on an Olds- 
mobile car has been in use by the fire department for a month 
now, and it has shown up so well under all manner of difficult 
tests that there is no question that it will be accepted. In addi- 
tion to this, the Oldsmobile company has furnished the fire chief 
with a special car for his use, and now it is reported that the 
same manufacturers will donate an auto to the chief of police. 



D. S. LUDLUM, NEW AUTOCAR MANAGER 

Philadelphia, Dec. 30. — Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of David S. Ludlum as assistant cashier of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank to assume the presidency and general 
managership of the Autocar Company, of Ardmore, one of the 
pioneer and best known automobile plants in the country. 

Mr. Ludlum's abilities, coupled with his successful business 
career, qualify him for the responsibilities and duties which de- 
volve upon the manager of so large a concern. 

While coming into contact with many great business enter- 
prises of the country, Mr. Ludlum was attracted by the automo- 
bile industry as a field of great opportunity for immense devel- 
opment, and particularly that field comprising the commercial 
side of the industry. This is the field to which the Autocar 
Company is now devoting the major part of its capacity, having 
during the past two years perfected a commercial chassis of a 
special design, of high efficiency and much flexibility, including 
delivery wagons, town cars, taxicabs, etc. 

It is predicted by those who know Mr. Ludlum's personality 
that he will not be long in becoming prominently known in this 
promising field of the manufacturing world. 

John S. and Louis S. Clarke, who were the founders of the 
Autocar Company, will retain their positions of vice-president 
and consulting engineer and continue their present active con- 
nections with the company. 



POSSIBLE CORBIN REARRANGEMENT. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 28. — Howard S. Hart, former president 
of the Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation of New Britain, has 
made two distinct offers to buy out the concern. The last offer 
was made a few days ago, but did not prove entirely satisfactory 
to the controlling inferests. Before Mr. HaTt retired as presi- 
dent of the company he had things pretty well in hand, so that 
matters are now quite satisfactory to the stockholders. It is 
understood that Mr. Hart was to have formed a large company 
for the manufacture of the Corbin cars in the event of his 
offers being acceptable. There is a strong desire to segregate 
the motor car business from the affairs of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation, and some time ago a committee was appointed 
to look into the workings of the Corbin Motor Vehicle Cor- 
poration. The directors of the American Hardware Corporation 
will hold a meeting on Wednesday of this week and a report 
on the Corbin situation will be submitted in all probability. Mr. 
Hart has said that there is at present no open proposition on. 
and if any advances are made they must necessarily emanate 
from the Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation. The outcome is 
awaited with much interest. 



POPE COMPANY NOW IN COMMAND. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 28. — On Saturday of this week, January 
2, the Pope Manufacturing Company will anticipate the pay- 
ment of $267,000 of its 6 per cent, notes, issued under the re- 
organization plan and due August 1, 1911. This will leave 
$533<ooo of notes outstanding, of which $266,000 mature August 
1, 1909, the balance August 1, 1910. The subscribers to the notes 
are called upon for the payment of the balance of their subscrip- 
tions January 2, 1909. 

Vice-Chancellor Howell, of Newark, has authorized the re- 
ceivers of the company to pay the final dividend of 25 per cent, 
and 6 per cent, interest to the creditors. 



CLAIMS AN ORDER FOR A THOUSAND. 

York, Pa., Dec. 28.— The Hart-Kraft commercial car recently 
made its first appearance on the streets of York, when a local 
department store put on the new delivery wagon. The new car 
made quite a hit with a number of York merchants, and as soon 
as orders can be filled, there will be a number of the new 
cars on the streets within a very short time. 
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"^UTOMOBILE ROW " New York City, extending in Up- 
str«Tt p r0i ! dway f0r for,y bl °<=^ north from Forty-second 

street, ,s a ^ l.vel.er scene to-day than ever before in its short 
history, although the era of removal from the little, old "Row" 
TeLr r, rS h ag ° W TI ? irty ; ei 8 hth st "«- a short block in 
« Z . ^ CO T Ieted> and the w <"«lerful expansion in 
salesroom and garage faclities that occurred in 1906 and 1907 has 

orLr^ h \v emporary ,u " to a,,ow the normai * L * 

There are very few vacant salesrooms in "Automobile Row," 
and such as are ,dle have been so only a short time and are not 
likely to remain vacant long, notwithstanding rentals are high 
The only big garage that has been erected in Broadway this 
year has just been completed at Sixty-fourth street. It was 
built by cap.tal outside of the automobile industry and is the 
largest garage and sales establishment on Broadway It was 
erected by Robert Goelet, and is of concrete construction, thor- 
oughly fire-proof and up-to-date. Enough applications for space 
in the new Goelet building have been received, it is said to fill 
it several times over, and it is expected that occupancy will begin 
early in the new year. 

The only other large garage that is vacant stands at Broadway 
and Fiftieth street and has never been occupied since it was 
erected about three years ago by the Wendel estate, which has 
refused many offers from automobile concerns to lease it 

Garages on side streets where rentals are lower, are in active 
demand by new taxicab operating companies, which have had 
great difficulty m finding suitable quarters. The New York 
Taxicab Company, which operates 600 Darracq motor cabs has 
just completed and occupied a new fire-proof brick garage in 
West Thirty-seventh street near Tenth avenue. The cost of 
construction was about $200,000. During the past Summer and 
fall the company was obliged to keep more than 100 of its cabs 
m live storage under a big circus tent in a vacant lot on Eighth 
avenue between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth streets. It also 
a " n , explred leases on tw0 old ''very stables in West Sixtieth 
and West Sixty-second streets, just off Broadway, which it has 
■occupied since it started the taxicab era in the Fall of 1907. 
Cost of Broadway Garages. 
Garages in Broadway range in cost from $100,000 to $500,000 
each, and it is estimated that they have a combined capacity to 
house about 10,000 automobiles. The development of "Auto- 
mobile Row" has been so rapid that there are few remaining 
available sites for large garages between Forty-seventh and Sev- 
enty-second streets. Three large garages erected by the Century 
Realty Company at the northwest and southwest' corners of 
Broadway and Sixty-second street were leased at full market 
rates by the builders and before the completion were sublet by 
the lessee at almost double the first rentals. 

Although five years ago the greatest "Automobile Row" in 
the world was the Avenue de la Grande Armee, in Paris. New 
York's "Automobile Row" in upper Broadway now exceeds it 
in the attractive character of its salesrooms and garages and 
Jlso m volume of sales. The new Thoroughfare building, occu- 
pying the block in Broadway between Fifty-seventh and Fifty- 
eighth streets, has become a very beehive of dealers in motor car 
specialties. While little building was done by automobile com- 
panies during the past year, the coming year is sure to see re- 
newed activity, since it has been announced recently that the 
Peerless Motor Car Company has bought a large plot of ground 
at Broadway and Fifty-seventh street and intends to build a 
large modern salesroom for its own use; and A. T. Demarest & 
Co., the carriage builders and agents for several foreign cars, 
nave leased an adjoining plot for the erection of a new building 
on the immediate corner of Fifty-seventh street. This move 
is particularly significant of the decline of the fine carriage trade 



Plans or new h T™** * *" ^ thus ™«c. 

Department of R U- *, 3S * arages filed the 

e«ET . ^ 88 dUnng the year l ** h * d » combined 
c~ f ° f $32 °' 000 f0r five st ™ctures, as compared wi h 
C f ° r "T * ara * es £ ° r w'"ch plans were filed during ™ 
These figures, however, are no criterion of building activity^ 
of value of Broadway garages, since many of the latter are 

r; 0 :Vita;:'~ and storage - whiie the — 



Enormous Retail Trade of Metropolis. 

The extent of the automobile retail trade in New York is so 

usk to T 1 ' ^ 3 herCU ' ean ' " n0t aCtua,ly a " ™Pos bl" 
task to arrive at ever, an approximately accurate record of sales 

if of he h h \° nly ^ 3CtiVC a " d h0neSt co-operation of 
all of the branch houses, agencies and importers through such a 
central organ.zat.on as the New York Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciat.on and the affiliated Importers' Automobile Salon The 
time for this does not appear to have arrived yet, however and 
until the trade has settled down more and managers have more 
.me to devote to the interests of the trade as a whole instead of 
to ' individual mterests, there is no inducement to establish a 

recoTof sXs r,ment ** ^ keePi " g ° f ^ ° f dea,e " a » J 
From the carefully revised lists of "The Automobile Trade 
D.rectory we find that in Manhattan and the Bronx there are 
about th.rty branch houses of American motor car manufac- 
or.es, about seventy additional agencies for American cars, and 
thirty agencies for foreign cars. There are seven automobile 
manufactories .n the city itself. In all, there are 125 garages 
for the care and storage of machines, as distinguished from 
salesrooms and thirty of these are equipped as charging sta- 
tions for electric vehicles. Fifteen shops make a specialty of 
repa.rmg only. Of jobbers in sundries and supply dealers there 
are thirty-three. In Brooklyn there are forty agencies for au- 
tomob.les-nearly all domestic-and there are sixty garages. 
Development of the Taxicab. 
One of the most remarkable developments of the year just 
closed .s the taxicab business. Very few persons, even in the 
automobile industry itself, have any real conception of the rapid 
growth of this new business, which did not exist at all two years 
ago. The lists show that there are more than forty companies 
and l.very stables in New York City now engaged in operating 
motor cabs equ.pped with fare calculating and indicating in- 
struments. While many of these are small and operate only 
a few machines, it is safe to say that there are half a dozen 
that are running fifty or more cabs, and that there are now 
more than 1.000 taxicabs at work in the. metropolis. 

Sales During the Year. 
Sales of cars during the past year in this city can be arrived 
at only roughly by calculation from State registrations in Al- 
bany. A store-to-store canvass would, if anything, be less ac- 
crrate owing to the unwillingness of many dealers to divulge 
1 he exact amount of their business. In New York State the 
surprising number of 65,000 automobiles have been registered 
during 1908. Some 15,300 of these are new registrations that 
did not appear the year before, and, according to the Auto 
Directories Company, 6b per cent, of these, or 9,180, are from 
Greater New York. Of this number, 20 per cent, may be as- 
sumed to be transfers of second-hand cars, since the State Law 
requires the issuance of a new license and cancellation of the 
old one when a car changes owners. 

Thus, we find that the actual sales of new cars for the year 
aggregated 7.340. As New York is the greatest market in the 
country for high-priced cars, and the branch houses, importers 
and agents for high-class machines outnumber the medium and 
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low-priced agencies, it is a conservative estimate that the aver- 
age price of cars sold is $2,500. Placing the year's sales at 
the round figure of 7,000, this gives a total volume of business 
in complete cars alone of $17,500,000. It is entirely out of the 
question to calculate the money spent in accessories. 

Outlook Exceedingly Bright. 

Regarding the outlook for business during the coming year, 
there seems to be but one opinion — that it is better than it ever 
was and that the volume of sales will be greater by far than 
ever before. The purchasing public appears to have recovered 
fully from the influence of the financial depression, and sales 
during the past Fall and early Winter have been away ahead 
of sales for a like period at any time in the past. For ex- 
ample, Manager M. J. Budlong, of the Packard branch, says 
that 400 Packards have been sold through the Xew York house 
and that the 1909 output is almost disposed of already. Accord- 
ing to W. P. Kennedy, of the Studebaker Company, their busi- 
ness is fully 100 per cent, better than in 1907. Sales have this 
season continued right up to the end of the year, notwithstanding 
the proximity of the shows. One promising feature of the New 
Year's outlook is the increased sales that may be expected as 
a result of purchases deferred last year owing to general busi- 
ness depression and uncertainty. An indication of the trend of 
business is the fact that the State registration during the clos- 
ing months of the year ran 100 a day more than a year ago. 

Electric vehicles continue to hold favor as town cars and to 
supplement the big gasoline limousine and touring car. 

In the Commercial Vehicle Field. 

During the past year gasoline trucks and delivery wagons 
have made considerable advance in New York, a field previously 
recognized as a stronghold of the electric commercial vehicle. 
Of the twenty-five Packard trucks built and sold during the 
year, a dozen came to New York, and half of these were taken 
by the Adams Express Company. Frayer-Miller, Hewitt, and 
Knox trucks are coming into increased prominence in the streets, 
together with some Waltham, Rapid, and Lambert machines. 

In the electrical field, the Studebaker, General Vehicle and 
Baker people are most active. It is noteworthy that the Stude- 
baker company purposes to devote its energies in New York 
City chiefly to pushing its truck business, gradually dropping 
the electric pleasure carriage trade. Through a corps of 
special salesmen with an engineering training, it is negotiating 
with leading concerns whose business is of national and inter- 
national proportions such as the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. It has been working quietly along new lines, and the 
results are only beginning to appear, but before the end of the 
year the local branch expects to be taking orders whose mag- 
nitude will surprise the trade. The Baker company anticipates 
a good business in its new light delivery wagon. After a six 
months' trial of one of these wagons fitted with express body 
the engineer of the American Express Company has strongly 
recommended the purchase of sixteen of the same model. The 
General Electric Company, which now owns the General Ve- 
hicle Company, formerly the old Vehicle Equipment Company 
of Brooklyn, is making careful investigations of the motor truck 
situation, and is planning a more active campaign with the new 
models which have been much improved-in fact, almost com- 
pletely re-designed. The Couple-Gear Company has also entered 
the field with a local agency. 

The tire trade of the Metropolitan district is handled wholly 
through branch houses which are maintained by all of the 
leading tire manufacturers of the country and by the Michelin 
and Continental companies of France and Germany, which now 
have American factories. 

Changes Among the Agencies. 

As usual, many changes have occurred among car agencies 
during the year, some dealers dropping out. others starting in 
and still others reorganizing and changing names. Of principal 
note among those that have quit business are the Garford Motor 



Car Co., whose business is now handled by Studebaker; the 
Dragon Automobile Company; A. G. Southworth, who had the 

Pope lines; the Electric Vehicle Company, which went into re- 
ceiver's hands; the Rainier Company, also in receiver's hands; 
the Mercedes Import Company, and the Maja Company, Ltd.; the 
Palais de l'Automobile, which had the agency for the Delaunay- 
Belleville, now handled by Brewster & Co. ; Archer & Co., who 
handled the Hotchkiss ; J. S. Heller, who had the Zust, now in 
the hands of a new company called the American Zust Com- 
pany, with Walter Sykes as president ; the McLean Auto Com- 
pany, which had the Lambert agency; Cincinnati Motor Car 
Co.; Bouton Motor Co.; Rolls-Royce Import Co. 

Altogether, including agencies and garages, there have been 
forty discontinuances in Manhattan during the year just closed 
Against this showing, however, sixty new concerns have been 
launched, showing a net gain of twenty— which is not at all bad 
for a panic year. One development of some interest is the 
opening of an agency for Clement dirigible balloons by Sidney 
A. Bowman, agent for Clement cars. 

Especially notable among the new establishments are the 
branch houses of the Moon Motor Car Co., of St. Louis, at 
2186 Broadway; the Mora Motor Car Co., of Newark, at i6?o 
Broadway; the De Luke Motor Car Co., of Detroit, at 1633 
Broadway; the Babcock Electric Carriage Co., of Buffalo, at 
1591 Broadway; the Buick Motor Co., of Flint, Mich., at 1733 
Broadway; the Jackson Motor Car Co., of Jackson, Mich., at 
1720 Broadway; the Johnson Service' Co., of Milwaukee, at 36 
East Twentieth street, and the Regal Motor Car Co., of Detroit, 
at 125 W. Sixty-eighth street. Other important additions are 
the new local manufacturing concerns, as the Adams Vehicle 
Co., at 1677 Broadway; Benner Motor Car Co., at the same 
address; Fulton Motor Car Co., at 370 Gerard avenue; and the 
Peets Mfg. Co., at 60 W. Forty-third street; also, the new 
American Automart garage, at 1621 Broadway, the Apthorpe 
Motor Car Co., with salesroom and garage at 214-18 W. Eighti- 
eth street, and others. Several notable changes have also oc- 
curred among prominent dealers, such as the separation of 
Messrs. Hollander and Tangeman, of the Hoi-Tan Co., and 
the organization by one of the members of the Fiat Automobile 
Co., formerly controlled by the Hoi-Tan Co.; the organization 
of the Hamilton-Kull Co. to succeed the Kull Automobile Co, 
and the formation of the Wayne Motor Car Co, of New York, 
to handle the Wayne, formerly sold by the Kull company, and 
the advent of the Carl H. Page Co. to take the agency for the 
new Chalmers-Detroit. In losing the Buick agency through the 
establishment of the Buick branch, the Koehler Sporting Goods 
Co. gets in its stead the agency for the new E-M-F. 

In the ranks of the importers there have also been important 
changes, as indicated by the entrance during the year of the 
American Zust Motor Co., at 1989 Broadway; the Benz Auto 
Import Co., with Jesse Froelich as president ; the Delahaye Im- 
port Co., at 587 Park avenue; Hotchkiss Import Co., at 1855 
Broadway; Isotta Import Co., at 1620 Broadway; Societe des 
Automobiles and S. P. O. Automobile Co., both at 1966 Broad- 
way, and the Universal Taximeter Cab Co., at 153 E. Fifty-third 
street, which has just announced the Argyll taxicabs. 

Statistics of New York City Trade, January 1, i9«9- 

MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 

Branch houses American car factories ™ 

Agencies for American cars JX 

Agencies for foreign cars , 

Local manufacturers of complete cars ,,i 

Total number of garages 'S 

Electric charging stations In garages ft 

Exclusive automobile repair shops. ], 

Number of taxlcab operating companies 5J 

Branch tire houses and agencies « 

Number of supply dealers 

BROOKLYN. 

Agencies for American cars m 

Number of Garages 

JANUARY 1, 1908, TO JANUARY 1, 1909. 

Estimated number of cars sold in Greater New York....- ^yanK} 

Estimated aggregate value of cars sold |lJtW»."j, 

New salesrooms and garages opened ...>••• w 

concerns discontinued or name changed 
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INDUSTRY'S MAGNITUDE IN CHICAGO ASTONISHING 



CHICAGO, Dec. 28.— The magnitude of the motor industry 
in Chicago is not appreciated until one starts in to review 
the business of a single year, then it dawns upon him that the 
Windy City can compare most favorably even with Detroit, the 
heart of motordom. The comparison may not hold good so far 
as the construction of motor cars is concerned. Detroit certainly 
has us there, but it is doubtful if it can outpoint us in the other 
departments, for there are represented in Chicago more concerns 
that are allied with the motoring industry than are to be found 
in the Grand Central Palace this week— makers of motor cars, 
manufacturers of motor buggies and of sundries, parts and ac- 
cessories by the score. There are exactly 302 manufacturing 
concerns in Chicago allied to the motoring industry. 

Chicago certainly is the center of the motor buggy manufactur- 
ing business, for here are made no fewer than ten different 
makes of the high-wheelers — the Holsman, the Duer, the Reliable 
Dayton, the Monitor, the Bendix, the Ranger, the International 
Harvester, the Black, the Bugmobile and the Chicago Motor 
Buggy Company's product. Here, too, are found such commer- 
cial rigs as the Holsman, the Gifford-Pettit, the Monitor, the 
Randolph and the Fairbanks-Morse, while in the pleasure car 
line we have the Diamond T, Silent Knight, Falcon, Lauth- 
Juergens, Triumph, Monitor, Monarch and Pullman. In the 
electric line there is the Woods Motor Vehicle Co., while the 
Jay Motor Co. is experimenting with a steam car. 

Chicago's Manufacturing Strength. 

Touching on the manufacturing industry as a whole in Chicago, 
it is discovered there are listed 242 different articles made here, 
ranging from a big motor car down to insulated wire, each and 
every one contributing its share toward making this city a motor- 
ing metropolis. In the allied branches there are five makers of 
bodies, five of carbureters, seventeen of wind shields, sixteen of 
tops, fifteen of castings of all sorts, twelve of motors, two of 
speedometers and so on down. 

Turning to the retail end, it is found there are more than 
eighty different makes of cars represented — eighty-one to be 
exact, if the writer counted right — while of these twenty-one are 
represented here by branch houses. There are eight big supply 
houses, four of which also act as jobbers, while there are four- 
teen tire concerns represented here by branch houses and sev- 
eral others have agencies. 

Still continuing the census and aided by the telephone directory 
one finds that this city fairly bristles with public garages, which 
are as hard to locate as it would be to count the livery stables 
in the city. Most of them are prosperous enough to have a 
telephone installed, so there is no reason to question the veracity 
of the directory which gives 118 motor car garages. Many of 
them are little affairs— old stores or ancient livery stables re- 
modeled for this purpose, but there are a dozen or so places 
which could stack up against the best in the land and which have 
every convenience imaginable and house all the way from 100 to 
300 cars each. 

Motor Livery Business. 

In the same line there are motor livery businesses by the dozen. 
But few of them are of the first flight, the majority having from 
one to three or four old cars which are used for the renting 
business. In addition there are half a dozen stands downtown 
where cars are ranged alongside the curb for public hire. There 
are half a dozen concerns which can be dignified by calling them 
motor liveries, and these half dozen have in service some 100 
rigs, of which about seventy-five are taxicabs and the rest touring 
cars. Chicago likes the taxicabs and would have more of them. 
It will by spring, at which time it is expected there will be three 
times as many running as there are now. Only one of the taxi- 
cab companies fits the taximeter to the rear wheel, and this, it is 



said, may be stopped by means of a city ordinance which even 
now is in course of preparation, it being claimed that instruments 
so attached are liable to run up false mileage. 

Season Slow to Open. 

So much for Chicago's strength. Now as to the past year. 
Inquiry in all the trade centers of the town would seem to in- 
dicate that Chicago's experience has been about the same as the 
other big cities. The financial flurry, as we like to term the panic 
of last Winter, crimped everyone to start out with, and it was 
late in the Summer before the buyer came out of his cyclone 
cellar and sat up and took nourishment. Then he made up for 
lost time and those dealers who had counted on long vacations 
in the early fall found themselves so tied down by business that 
there was no chance of getting away. Those who had had any 
surplus stock on their hands by September found it no trouble 
at all to get rid of the cars and 1008 goods were selling well 
even when the 1009 crop was coming in to the market. As else- 
where those who were selling low-priced and medium-grade cars 
found themselves busy despite the supposed hard times. It 
would seem as if those who had figured on buying high-priced 
cars contented themselves with something cheaper when they 
found their bank account endangered. They had to have the 
cars, even if hard times did threaten, and in this many dealers 
found their salvation. 

Big Cars Sell Well. 

Still it wasn't a bad year for the big fellows, either, and it is 
more than probable that on the average there were fifty cars of 
each of the high-priced makes sold in town, which would make 
from 350 to 400 cars selling at better than $3,000. Foreign ma- 
chines did not show up prominently because Chicago is not ad- 
dicted to the European habit, there being only two makes, the 
Renault and Berliet, directly represented here. The former has 
a branch, while the latter is represented by the Berliet Import 
Co., which has the sales right for the United States. 

If one should hazard a guess and say 2,000 cars were sold 
directly in Chicago this year he would not be far out of the way. 
There are some 18,000 cars registered in the State and undoubt- 
edly one-third of these hail from Chicago. When the city col- 
lected the registration fee it had some 5,500 cars on its list, but 
this came to an end a year ago last July. This leaves only one 
way to find Chicago's strength and that is through the city 
comptroller, who counts noses for the wheel tax. He reports 
some 5,700 cars, but these do not take in the suburbs, where prob- 
ably a couple of thousand more cars are located which properly 
come under a Chicago heading. This would make nearly 7,500 
cars for Chicago, which would make it about 2,000 new ones 
for the past year. 

Magnitude of Wholesale Business. 

But Chicago dealers have not been solely occupied selling cars 
locally. Most of the dealers have big territories, some of them 
running into Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin and Nebraska, and some 
even taking in St. Louis. Therefore, in summing up the business 
of the year that has passed through Chicago this must be taken 
into account. Then, too, there are big branch houses like the 
Buick, Ford, Rambler and Maxwell which have been passing out 
cars at wholesale in vast quantities. One of these concerns is 
credited with disposing of 1400 cars altogether through the local 
branch, so it will be seen that during 1908 Chicago has acted as 
a clearing house for thousands of cars in this territory. 

Chicago, too, is a center for the supply business, and one man 
who keeps a finger on the motor trade pulse declared the other 
day that five of the supply houses and the garages in the out- 
lying districts had sold goods that totaled $1,500,000. He figured 
that these garages combined had done just about as much busi- 
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ness as did the five supply houses whose business he had reckoned 
in his estimate. 

Chicago's motor row is changing every month. Slowly but 
surely it is moving southward, while the cracks and crannies in 
the middle are being filled up. Wabash avenue is nearly de- 
serted. The Studebaker is camped there still and so is the 
Orient, but the Chalmers-Detroit, Lozier and Autocar as rep- 
resented by the Levy & Hippie Company, is about to join the 
Michigan avenue colony, while the Dorris already is there. Few 
new buildings have gone up, though. The Levy & Hippie Com- 
pany is building near the Stoddard-Dayton agency, the Knox 
has just moved into a new place between the Buick and Rambler, 
while the Motor Car Supply Co. is about ready to take possession 
of a handsome two-story structure a few doors south of its 
present location. The Dorris is in a new building just south of 
Eighteenth street, while the new Oldsmobile branch is in a re- 
cently-built establishment just north of Walden Shaw's. The 
Swinehart tire, too, has a new place of its own. 

Changes on the Row. 

Kaleidoscopic changes, though, have taken place along the row. 
Some have dropped out and others have come in, so if anything 
Chicago has gained rather than lost in strength. Of the twenty- 
one branches now here nine of them have come in during the 
present year. Palmer & Singer, Oldsmobile, Locomotive, Renault, 
Meteor, Velie, Babcock, Austin, and the Overland are new. Of 
these the Locomotive, Overland, Oldsmobile and Kissel have 
switched from agencies. The Velie is just locating, having taken 
the store now occupied by the Packard agency, which intends 
moving to the south end of the row next May. The Stanley is 
coming in with a branch for 1909. 

Agency changes have switched the Premier to Webb Jay, who 
gave up the Kissel. Shaw gave up the Premier, Reo and Loco- 
mobile to handle the Berliet and Thomas, the latter transferred 
from Coey, who took up the de Luxe. The Reo went to the 
Reo Automobile Co., while the Chalmers switched from a branch 
to an agency when it dropped the Thomas. The Bird-Sykes Co 
took the Matheson when the Palmer & Singer branch opened 
with the Palmer & Singer line. Githens landed the E-M-F when 
the Olds people decided to have a branch Branstetter as represent- 
ing the Kissel. 

New cars that came into town during the year include the 
E-M-F, P & S, Gyroscope, Waverley, Regal, Brownickar, Austin 
French Berliet, Midland, Falcon, Oakland, Pittsburg Six and 
Velie, while those which have dropped out include the American 
Marion, Wayne, Cleveland and National. Of these the Marion 
and Wayne have gone out of business. 

Row Moving South. 

Aprcpos of this tendency on the part of the row to shift to 
the south where the rents are cheaper, it is stated that some 
time next Spring there will be a migration on the part of some 
of the big dealers to the district around Twenty-second street. 
It is said that some of the representatives of the high-powered 
cars believe they could establish a colony on Indiana avenue 
or Wabash avenue near Twenty-first street and do well It is 
believe, though, Indiana avenue would be best suited for the 
purpose. That's where the new Stanley branch is being con- 
structed. Walden Shaw is one block west from this, facing on 
Michigan avenue. Next door to Shaw is the Oldsmobile branch. 
The Packard agency is going to move in the spring, but just 
where it is not stated. At the present time it is on Michigan 
avenue just south of Sixteenth street, but that its intentions in 
the matter are sincere is shown by the fact that it has leased its 
present quarters to the new Velie branch. It is hinted, but the 
hint has not been confirmed, that the Packard people are looking 
with favor upon a site still farther south. 

The commercial proposition is gaining a strong hold in this 
city. At first it was slow work because of the condition of the 
streets upon which business traffic is permitted. Dealers in busi- 

whLT TT\ Say thiS iS n ° '° nger 50 now ' beca «*e of the 
wheel tax which the city has imposed and which it already is 



collecting. This reaches a vast sum, about $700,000, and it is tae 
intention of the authorities to devote it all to the improvement 
and maintenance of the city streets. Considerable work along 
this line already has been done, but the job is one of such a vast 
magnitude that one does not appreciate what has been accom- 
plished. Another year ought to make a difference and by that 
time the demand for commercial motor wagons ought to Le 
much better. 

Many Commercial Rigs. 

A conservative estimate of the . number of commercial rigs in 
operation on the city streets at the present time places it at 250 
machines, ranging in size from the fleet of little Orients used 
by Stevens to the big 3 and 5-ton trucks working for the pack- 
ers. The trucks have made a particularly strong impression at 
the stock yards and Swift and Morris, two of the leading pack- 
ers, declare that one of their motor trucks can do the work 
of five horse-drawn rigs. An instance is cited where one of 
the Reliance 3-ton trucks working for Morris started in at 7 
o'clock in the morning to transport seventy-five tierces of lard, 
each weighing 450 pounds, to a point six miles away. This rep- 
resented 33,750 pounds, but the truck was through its work by 
3 :30 o'clock in the afternoon. Another instance is given where 
a four-cylinder truck carried 200 cases of beer in one load for 
Schoenhofen. 

As showing the diversified interests using commercial motor 
trucks in Chicago, the list is made up of such concerns as Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the big mail order house, one of the earliest 
of Chicago houses to take up the motor truck; A. H. Revell 4 
Co., the furniture house, which also broke into the game early; 
the McAvoy and Schoenhofen breweries, Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
another mail order house; the Price Baking Powder Co., the 
Daily News, Stevens & Co., Frank E. Scott, the transfer man; 
the David Parker Moving Co., the Harbor Van Co., the Wis- 
consin Tea Canning Co., Anglo-American Provision Co., Ander- 
son Brothers Teaming Co., the Valvoline Oil Co., Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., National Lead Co., the public library, the National 
Casket Co., Lyon & Healy and the Cable Piano Co. 

Representatives of these commercial trucks say that their chief 
difficulty is not with the streets of Chicago, but with the drivers. 
While there are some good men piloting these big rigs the de- 
mand is greater than the supply. It is easy enough to get drivers, 
they say, but the most of them lack experience and ability. As 
soon as it is possible to man the commercial rigs properly then 
the commercial proposition in Chicago will be a good one. 

Electric Growing in Popularity. 

The electric is gaining a good foothold here because of the 
many miles of magnificent boulevards, many of them asphalt, 
affording an easy and luxurious way for the society woman to 
drive into the business district. Many of the women make a 
practice of driving downtown morning and evening, carrying 
their husbands to and from business. The men, too, like the 
electrics, and many of the electrics are piloted by business men 
who enjoy the leisurely pace. Especially is this so this Winter 
when the warm coupe bodies make riding in an electric a luxury. 
And one travels more leisurely in inclement weather. 

Seven makes of electric rigs are now represented in Chicago, 
two of them branches, the Woods and the Babcock. The Woods 
factory also is here and the plant is pushed to its fullest capacity 
to keep up with orders. In addition to these two the Rausch & 
Lang, Detroit, Baker, Columbus and Waverley are represented 
by agencies, and it is said it is the intention of the Fritschle to 
open up here in the Spring. 

Statistics From Chicago. 

Estimated number of cars sold from Chicago, wholesale ana .„»|)c 

retail 81 

Number of makes represented 81 

Number of branches 65 

Number of agencies 11J 

Number of garages 8 

Number of supply houses jM 

Number of manufacturing concerns " 248 

dumber of articles manufactured It 

Number of motor buggy makers 
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BOSTON IS NEW^ENGLAND'S AUTO HUB 
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Boston should be a very good field for the electric vehicle. Tt is not to be wondered at that the accessory people are very 
Still, there .s not the steady growth in these machines that Str0ngIv '"trenched in Boston. All the speedometers are rep- 
there should be. The city is level, the streets are well kept; ' eSented here; Gra y & Davis have just established a Boston office 
tnere are plenty of places to get batteries recharged, yet the f ° r lamps; the many kinds of shock absorbers have their own 
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T£TtT e(S t0 Seei " g them - There are a S e "cies here for anyth,ng " eeded and wi th°«t being forced to go to any one place 
the Mudebaker, Columbia, Babcock, Baker, Bailey and Columbus a " d lleId down t0 one article of some accessory. With all these 
and more attention is being given to their sale now. affiliated branches counted in it proves there are millions in the 

The Commercial Situation. bTsmn™™ th '' S ^ a '° ne ' J '" St h ° W many is P^ematical, 

r« mm . .a _ but ?ro.ooo,ooo does not seem an excessive fio-nre 
Commercially, Boston is taking kindly to the horseless vehicle. e . . excess,ve h K«re. 

To stand now and watch traffic in any one of the busy streets „ . Statistics From Boston. 

w.11 show an entirely different scene than was presented a year ToMes ?n^ t 90 8 .' nVeSted *10.000.000 

Caterers LiZ "h *T, * ^ °" M^ a %r eaen i^ 

j cr5 ' nonsts, hospitals, express companies, furniture men Agencies 66 

dry goods stores, banks and even a large undertaking company Ne^tSncheW ' opened ! : : : : ^ : ^ : i 

nas within a few weeks joined the list, to say nothing of the S ew u a 8 en f'es I 

dozens of trucks now used by the Edison Electric Co. and the £S!B:: j 

New England Telephone Co. It makes a really striking array ^ b \o^ g . \l 

<ina speaks well for the men who have been selling these ve- Garages" 60 " 8 concerns ' .'.'.:.;] 45 
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CALIFORNIA APPRECIATES THE AUTOMOBILE 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 26.— "The past season, though 
a trying one at the beginning, has in the end been one of 
the best in the history of the motor car industry in California. 
The season that we are just about to open will, in my opinion, 
surpass anything that we have ever had out here. 

This brief summary, made by one of the prominent motor car 
agents of this city, gives a good picture of the situation in this 
State; in fact, it may be applied truthfully to the whole Pacific 
coast, if reports brought to this city by the general traveling rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers are correct. Never before has 
the outlook in this State been brighter for the motor car men. 
The financial stress has passed away, and money appears to be 
plentiful, although it is still true people are holding onto it a 
little nervously. The peculiarly local conditions affecting San 
Francisco as a result of the great disaster of 1906 are rapidly 
straightening themselves out; merchants and business men now 
know where they stand, and are able to judge their affairs ac- 
cordingly. The agriculturists of the State, and its horticulturists, 
are much happier than they were a year ago, for the rains have 
come that were lacking then. The prosperity of these two grea.t 
industries of the Golden State means the prosperity of all. And, 
too, the prosperity of the farmer and the fruit man and the man 
of the country generally assumes an importance this year that 
it has never had before. The reason for this is the introduction 
into the motor car market of the new brands of low-priced cars, 
which will be turned out by the thousands, and which must in 
the nature of things find a good part of their market in the 
country. So far as California is concerned, there seems to be 
no doubt but that the country will do what is expected of it, and 
maybe demand more than the manufacturers can supply. 

Year a Healthful One. 

All things considered, the past year has been an excellent one 
for the motor car men of this city. ; and State. The start was 
bad indeed, for the financial depression that put itself like a pall 
over the country in the fall of 19x17 affected California no less 
than it did the East and Middle West. Perhaps, indeed, the 
effects were felt a little more out here because of local conditions. 
San Francisco was just pulling itself out of the disaster of 1906 
when in May, 1907, came the great street-car strike, which re- 
sulted in the temporary destruction of San Francisco's retail 
business. Just as this was settled and business was resuming its 
normal course, there came the financial crash that shut the motor 
car market down as tight as a drum. Those were bad days for 
the agents who did not have the strongest financial backing, and 
it was not long before a dozen or more of them closed their 
doors, some of them able to pay their bills first and some of 
them not. It was a weeding out of the mushroom firms. 

Gradually, however, with the disappearance of the paper money 
issued by the clearing houses and the return of confidence, things 
began to brighten, and before the Summer was well along the 
motor car market was very appreciably improved. The business 
of the various houses, while not, perhaps, approaching the heavy 
volume of the previous season, was still sufficient to float the 
agents along very comfortably, and in some instances cars that 
have won popular favor have not been obtainable in sufficiently 
large quantities to meet the demand. For example, Charles S. 
Howard, the local representative of the Buick car, has been at 
the factory at Flint, Mich., for several weeks trying to get some 
more cars for his territory. Finding telegrams availed him noth- 
ing, he packed up and went East with the determination to camp 
right at the factory until he got what he wanted. Meanwhile 
the floor of his salesroom here is practically empty, and of the 
particular model that he wants he cannot get enough. 

Scramble to Fill Orders. 

Other local agents have found themselves practically in the 
same position. The few companies that had their 1009 models 



to show two or three months ago reaped a harvest, while those 
whose cars arrived late suffered accordingly. Many of them, 
however, with well-known cars, accumulated a goodly number 
of orders, and they are now filling these from the shipments that 
are coming through. California, differing from many sections of 
the country, is a year-around State. There never is a week that 
motoring is not pleasant, and for business purposes the motor 
car is used every day in the year. This is especially true in San 
Francisco, where the transportation companies have not yet en- 
tirely straightened themselves out after the disaster, and getting 
about rapidly is consequently still a little slow. Motor car buy- 
ing in California, therefore, never stops for weather reasons. 
The coming season certainly will be no exception. The reports 
of the motor vehicle department of the secretary of State's office 
show that from December I, 1907, to the same date this year 
almost 5,500 individual motor vehicle licenses were issued. 

Fine New Buildings. 

The great fire of 1906 destroyed every motor car salesroom in 
the city. Since that time practically every dealer in the city has 
had his salesroom in some kind of a temporary shack, paying 
exorbitant rates of insurance and constantly in dread of fires, 
several having been wiped out by flames. This situation is now 
being remedied rapidly. The Winton Motor Carriage Co., when 
it established a branch here a year ago, put up a handsome brick 
and concrete building on beautiful Van Ness avenue which not 
only houses its own branch, but also two other motor car firms 
and a tire house. This building cost about $65,000. The White 
company is now erecting what will undoubtedly be one of the 
finest garages and salesrooms in the city. It covers a large area, 
with two stories, and will cost more than $125,000. The Stude- 
baker Brothers Co., of California, has erected in the general 
wholesale district of the city a seven-story building that must 
represent an investment of a third of a million. 

Tfte FraTffttin and '-FenHJ^Hartford agencies, the Fisk Rubber 
Co., the Renault, the Oakland Motor Car Co., the Winton and 
the Diamond Rubber Co. are all now housed in permanent struc- 
tures, and contracts have been let for several other fireproof 
buildings, each one of which will house two or three or more 
motor firms. The building of the Diamond Rubber Co., in the 
down-town wholesale district not far from the Studebaker house, 
is an enormous place, representing a very large investment. 

Foreign Car Succeeds. 

An interesting feature of the San Francisco market has been 
the success scored by the only foreign car represented here. This 
is the Renault. A branch was installed here just about a year 
ago by Paul Lacroix, head of the firm in the United States, and 
left in charge of a young French ex-army officer, Rene Marx. 
During that time the branch has sold more than a dozen of the 
high-grade foreign machines, the purchasers being numbered 
among the wealthy men and women of the city. In some cases 
the car has been purchased here and delivery taken in Pans, 
the new owners touring the continent before returning here. 
A taximeter cab company has been organized which has already 
contracted for a number of Renault taxicabs, and it is under- 
stood that these will be in actual service within a month. San 
Francisco at the present time has no taxicab service, and there 
seems to be no doubt that if the financiers of the project can 
see their way clear to impose moderate charges, the little cabs 
will be immensely popular here. Another taxicab company, it 1S 
understood, is also in course of organization which plans to use 
the Thomas taxicab, which car is well known on the "Coast. 

Statistics From San Francisco. 

Cars sold In California ■■ • ■ • 6,5 1 

Number of branch houses In city M 

Number of motor car dealers S« 

Number of makes of oars represented 14 

Number of tire agencies 10 . 

Number of supplv houses ' 
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AUTOS ARE A ^CESSIT^NJTHE NATION'S CAPITAL 

\A/ASHlNGTON, D. C Dec aS-TW. . ~ 

dunes. Another striking feature of the year's process was The" 'InT . dea ' erS ' 38 ,hey are be * in ™* * realize tha 

unusual number of „ ew agencies that were placed durine £ them , a™ „"* ™ e 1 P ° int o£ per£ecti °" that insures 

year, and especially during the latter part of tL present season L steady and ever-increasing sale. The Federal Government 

Sixteen different makes of cars that have no. he oror been number V Ty. °! T"™ '° ,he COmmercial ^ 

reprinted on this market were placed with different dealer" sTncl ! ,eT " ^'l Sam has be <" considerably augmented 
during he year, as follows: Matheson and Oldsmobile Pope "* ° f the y6an 

N~ Co Stod°f Yn hingt0n: BrUSh a " d O^land BruX New Garages Built. 

wh h was take Tv ,hfS d,S T' nUed the Locomobile Wncy. »?« "«™rous drains that served to swallow up the profit! but 
dropped th^ Corbin H r 1 57*' I" 6 DUP ° nt Garage C °' ' f h,S condition ° f U being rapidly improved and thf«™ 

SZe agency ih?har"s n E £ Sf, U(> the f k"" ^i" 6 ^ * °" 3 ^ *°° d 

to be a h„ , ir u I y t00k Up - This is believed Tax ":abs were placed here for the first time this vear and thev 

SKI? ■? .rssxt ttsr "i wi " - — T '*" l °" — — 

money invested in buildings for sales rooms, garages etc but M k Statistics From Washington. 

it has been estimated at $2,000,000 Makes* V^h°L car dealers 19 

f ,uw,uuu. KtSill of , sasollne cars represented J? 

r-.. . . , , Makes of electrics represented 3 i 

Electrics Hold Their Own. N5!^i ma 5 e " umber »' cars sold in labs'. „\ 

T-.. . Number of tire agencies 

Ulectnc vehicles about held their own during the year al- SSl °J s „ up ? ly houses -' " : " : " " ^ '■ 

though during the fag end of the season the demand for them 2$^.«, S» ta ".r^--a-^ : 

8 garageS .'. $2,000,000 

DENVERITES BELIEVE IN PRESENT AND FUTURE AUTOING 

people expended more than two and a quarter dolla s these I " T"u Stead " y kept °" the payro »- At 

for motor cars during the year 1908 thanZtTXrt**? Places the majority of the cars are kept, the new private 

ond place in that clasl Denver fiS^S ™ r e VteZ T^iZy LZ^ ? ** T" T ^ ^ V ^ 

other modern innovation that means oroeress and LttrLZ 7( eXte ." Slve ' y ' rather has " been a cha "g e °* the former horse and 

mankind, Denver has taken Mdo 'he^o or 1 w"h vim Z"ll ' T t * *uT ^ ^ have been ~~ 

and having the wealth behind it, the resuT £ g" b \ Zi °* ^ " - Clean "' neSS ° f *« r6Sid — 

"or;" sltst of cars that wiI1 be used ? i,e Denver has b - a sp - did p -°« - - — car 

far greater d-H^^r^JiSS diSg'^ sX to^orV^ " ^ ^ ^ " ^ <> f 
mg greater every year, and the mineral, oil and other resources ' 

of the State and the contiguous territory of which Denver is Fntchie Electric Made in Denver, 

the center, expanding with astonishing rapidity, is going to pour The F "tchie Automobile and Battery Co. product, one of which 

into the banks of this city such a flood of the purchaseable recent 'y completed a run from Lincoln, Neb., to Washington, D C 

necessity that the business of the motor car dealers here will be This factory filled orders for sixty-five cars during the year more 

an enviable one. than half of which have been delivered to Denverites and the 

Fifty-eight Makes Represented. ^T" d, f ibuted from . th < Atlantic to the Pacific. These two 

5rj^TiiJr^ fc ^srs — ' • • • — - 

the purchase price. The balance went over the State and to Capital Invested Statistics From Denver, 
other sections taken care of by the agencies and branches. Of sold J n l»M'.'-"-'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.':.'::.'.':::::.': * 1 ' 5 °f , 550 

the total of Il270 gasoline cars sold the price ranged from $650 raffS^t ma^epresenVed ' « 

to $8,000 About 36 per cent, of the sales were of cars ranging SuTbeT 0 ° f f s^p,^ houses ■ ■ ■ : : " " " " » " : ■' " i : ■' " ! I i i S 
in price from $r,2O0 to $1,500. Number of publi? garagls J 

Number of factories 2 
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GLUBS PREPARE FOR WORK OF NEW YEAR 



QUAKERITES DON'T WANT CLEAN SCORES. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 28. — So many "unofficial" wails have arisen 
over the impossibility of covering the mountain controls of the 
New Year's endurance run of the Quaker City Motor Club on 
a 20-mile-an-hour basis, that the contest committee last week 
"unofficially" discussed the situation and decided, again "unoffi- 
cially," to pay no attention to them, on the ground that all 
would suffer alike, and that the committee didn't want a super- 
fluity of clean road scores anyway. At the same time, as a 
matter of justice, it was decided, in view of the extremely narrow 
road, especially in the mountains, that if a sound car is held up 
by a broken-down car at one of these narrow places and can't 
get around, the observer shall "take time out," which will be 
allowed in reckoning up penalties at the end of each day. 

Since last week's heavy snowstorm, there have been many 
misgivings over the situation, and not a few entrants have sent 
their cars over the route. Two of them, the Acme and the 
Stoddard-Dayton, went over the first day's route to Wilkes- 
Barre and were forced to "buck" drifts for miles on that por- 
tion from Stroudsburg to within a few miles of Wilkes-Barre. 
They were nearly twelve hours on the road and, had the contest 
been on, would have accumulated upward of 200 demerits each. 
Another storm before the start will make things decidedly in- 
teresting to cars and occupants alike, although the members of 
the Monroe County Automobile Association have volunteered to 
get out and break the roads in such an event. 

Twenty-four cars have been entered up to date with two days' 
mails yet to hear from. They are: Stoddard-Dayton, Matheson 
and Mitchell, three each ; Winton, Franklin, Maxwell and Cadil- 
lac, two each; Peerless, Acme, Studebaker, Elmore, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Rambler, one each. 

Over the "automobilists' midday lunch" at the Walton there 
have been many challenges and acceptances for dual combats 
between various cars, until on Friday last, Manager W. C. Long- 
streth, the local Maxwell manager, posted $500 and issued a defi 
to any other entrant of a $2,ooo-or-under car who thought his 
machine would total fewer penalties than the Maxwell to cover 
the amount. The Automobile Sales Corporation, which entered 
the Cadillacs, has accommodated Longstreth, and there is at least 
one other that will follow suit. 



DENVER MOTOR CLUB IS PROSPERING. 

Denver, Dec. 28.— Two agreeable surprises were sprung upon 
the members of the Denver Motor Club at the annual meeting 
when President Ralph W. Smith announced that a downtown 
clubhouse and also a country clubhouse had been secured for 
the coming year. The downtown club is at 1407 Cleveland place 
and possession of this house was taken the day before Christmas' 
The new location is an ideal one for a motor club, as it is con- 
venient to the business part of town, and tbe clubhouse being 
situated where four streets converge, the members will have 
ample space to park their cars while visiting the clubhouse. 
It is also only a short distance from Broadway, which is the 
automobile row of Denver, and garage facilities will be ample 
In addition to these new club quarters, the members of the 
Denver Motor Club will be granted all the privileges of the 
clubhouse at Overland Park, seven miles south of Denver 

With these two clubhouses the Denver Motor Club will be in 
a position to entertain the Glidden tourists next Summer in a 
befitting manner, and already preparations are being made 

The annual election of officers for the ensuing year was as 

D Na<„ ^ l* P \1- ? n,, ' th: Vi «-P™den,, William 

D. Nash, secretary, Frank England; treasurer, C. P Allen 
board of governors, S. D. Hopkins, George Tritch. J Nicoli 
Vroom, E. F. Dean Ralph L. Taylor. W. H. Sharp! y and the 
above mentioned officers. 



BUFFALO CLUB WORKS FOR MEMBERS. 

Buffalo, Dec. 28. — The annual election of officers of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo resulted in John M. Satterfield be- 
ing named as president; Laurens H. Enos, vice-president; Harry 
Thorpe Vars, treasurer, and Dai H. Lewis, secretary. Mr. Sat- 
terfield was vice-president and chairman of the Good Roads 
committee of the club last year. 

The report of the retiring president, Frank B. Hower, showed 
that the expenditures of the year had been heavy, including the 
promotion of the boulevard from Buffalo to Niagara Falls, and 
also in connection with fighting the proposed municipal ordinance 
taxing automobiles $5 a year; $565 of the club funds were 
swallowed up in this and $534.83 was expended in surveying and 
planning the boulevard. An additional $315 went toward starting 
the club bulletin. 

The membership to date was reported at 1,525, a gain of 398 
during the year. 

The grievance committee reported that of the 66 arrests for 
speeding during the year only seven were members of the club. 

The boulevard committee submitted a report declaring for 
the laying out of a boulevard from this city to the Falls, starting 
at Delaware Park and continuing along Ellicott creek, the Erie 
canal, Sawyers creek, Bergholtz creek and Cayuga creek, termi- 
nating opposite the Niagara Power Company's plant. A com- 
mittee of five lawyers has been appointed to draw up a bill to 
be presented in the Legislature authorizing the appointment of a 
commission, which will be empowered to create parks and boule- 
vards leading to the State Park at Niagara Falls. 

President William H. Hotchkiss, of the A. A. A., delivered an 
address explaining the work and aims of the National organi- 
zation. 

Retiring President Hower was presented with a cut glass punch 
bowl by his fellow members. 



CAMDEN, N. J., NOW AN AUTO CLUB CENTER. 

Camden, N. J., Dec. 28.— One of the most enterprising auto- 
mobile clubs that the State of New Jersey can boast is the new 
organization known as the Camden Motor Club. Its membership 
is now close to fifty and every member is a hustler, the work of 
posting all the principal highways in the western part of the 
State now being carried out rapidly, while the club will also lend 
every effort toward the passing of more favorable legislation 
this Winter. The custom of a carrying a large letter C on their 
cars has been adopted by the members, and the club is beginning 
to make its influence felt to a constantly increasing extent. The 
officers are : President, Dr. H. H. Grace ; vice-president, William 
L. Hurley ; secretary and treasurer, G. E. Rhedemeyer. The law 
committee is composed of the Hon. J. Willard Morgan, Norman 
Grey and John 0. Wilson, while the highway committee is com- 
posed of J. T. Dorrance, Frank L. Starr and Harry E. Bodine. 



A. C. MARYLAND WANTS GARAGE TIMING SYSTEM. 

Baltimore, Dec. 28.— Unless Baltimore garage proprietors put 
in proper timing systems, the Automobile Club of Maryland will 
propose a city ordinance compelling them to do so. This action 
on the part of the club members was taken in consequence 0 
numerous instances of "joy riding" and the taking of cars by 
chauffeurs without the consent of owners. 

The club, by resolution, commended Oscar G. Murray, P« sf ' 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, for his prose- 
cution of James L. Hild, his chauffeur, who took out Mr. Mur- 
ray's car without consent. The ride, as stated, ended in the 
death of one of the riders and the smashing of the machine. 

Accidents in Baltimore recently have been entirely too numer- 
ous, and the public is inclined to class innocent with guilty. . 
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MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION SUPPLIES STATISTICS 



BOSTON. Dec. 28. — Before deciding to recommend to Massa- 
chusetts and the New England States for adoption as a 
part of a uniform automobile law, a graded scale of registration 
fees based on horsepower, the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion made some very careful calculations of the relative cost of 
registration, liability insurance and tires. The horsepower plan 
was adopted as the best measure which would represent cost, 
speed and weight, or the wearing effect of an automobile on the 
roads. As the registration fees go into the State treasury for 
use in road maintenance, each fee represents the contribution of 
the automobilist towards good roads, which are perhaps the 
most important item in his enjoyment of the motor car. 

Looking at it in this way the commission has figured out that 
on a horsepower basis the automobilist will be required to pay 
for good roads only less than one-fourth what he pays for 
liability insurance, which is also graded according to the horse- 
power of the car, and one-tenth what he pays for tires. Further- 
more, by contributing to the improvement of the roads the 
motorist will greatly reduce his tire cost. The commission has 
compiled detailed figures on this subject and has found that for 
a 10-horsepower car the registration fee would be $5. the 
liability insurance cost $32 and the tire cost $71.44. On a basis 
of 3,500 miles traveled, the average life of a tire, the commis- 



sion figures the cost of registration for a 10-horsepower car at 
.0014 cents a mile, of insurance at .0091 cent a mile and of 
tires at .0204 cent a mile. On a 5,000-mile basis, the maximum 
life of a tire, the figures are .001 for registration, .0064 for in- 
surance and .0143 for tires. For a 40-horsepower car the regis- 
tration fee is figured at $20, the cost of liability insurance $80 
and the cost of tires $198.58. The relative cost per mile on a 
3,500-mile basis would be .0057 for registration, .0228 for in- 
surance and .0557 for tires. On a 5,000-mile basis the correspond- 
ing figures are .004, .0160 and .0397. 

The commission also has some interesting figures to back up 
the inclusion in the new law of the Massachusetts plan of in- 
vestigating accidents and punishing reckless and other improper 
driving. These figures show that last Summer there were 18,000 
automobiles registered in Massachusetts and in the three Sum- 
mer months there were 280 collisions in which automobiles were 
concerned. Although the number of accidents was larger than 
for the corresponding period of 1907, the number of people in- 
jured was one-third less, the figures for 1908 being 222 against 
313 for 1907. The number of fatalities was reduced more than 
two-thirds, the figures for 1907 being 41 against 13 this year. 
This, the commission concludes, shows a reduction in reckless 
driving in Massachusetts. 



THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL HIGHWAY. 

York, Pa., Dec. 28.— That the Lincoln Memorial Highway bill 
fathered by Congressman D. F. Lafean, of York, may pass 
Congress at its present session is the belief of Senator Philander 
C. Knox, who presented the measure in the Senate. Mr. Knox 
is greatly interested in the proposed improvements. He stated 
that he had talked with a number of Senators about the project, 
and finds a surprising sentiment in favor of it. This is by no 
means confined to the Senators in the States in the region through 
which the proposed highway would pass. Senators in the far 
West have told Mr. Knox that they are for the bill and would 
like to see it become a law. 

In the case of the proposec highway from Washington to 
Gettysburg, strong reasons of senti.nent give the project support. 



GOOD ROADS AND AUTOS, BOON COMPANIONS. 

Trenton, N. J., Dec. 26.— The report of Road Commissioner 
Frederick Gilkyson to the Governor to-day will be of interest 
to autoists in view of the great fairness of his contention, that 
while automobiles rip up the road, they influence for good roads 
in a manner that cannot be denied. The report goes on to say 
that despite the advanced state of road building, it is far from 
perfect, and experiments now going on in Jersey will have much 
to do with the future of road building. In repair work the 
Commissioner points out that too much care cannot be taken to 
"scarify" the road after it is resurfaced, and he insists upon the 
removal of all foreign substances before adding new stone. 
After the stone is applied it is then important to apply a com- 
petent binder before tolling. 



GRAND PRIX OF FRANCE SEEMS TO BE DOOMED 



PARIS, Dec. 24.— Thirty-three cars are needed, and needed 
within the next week, to make the French Grand Prix pos- 
sible. At present the total entries are seven in number, the cars 
supplied being one Guillemin Le Gui, three Cottin-Desgouttes 
and three Mors. The Porthos has given intimation that three 
of their cars will be entered, but until the cash is forthcoming the 
Sporting Commission refuses to take any notice of the entry. 
Thirty-three cars never have been obtained within seven days 
for any European race, and it is absolutely certain that the num- 
ber will not be forthcoming for the 1909 speed test originally 
scheduled for the month of July in Chateauland. So poor are 
the prospects that the Anjou committee, which undertook to 
raise a subvention of $20,000, has given intimation that those 
having contributed to the amount should carefully preserve their 
receipts in provision of a reimbursement 

It might be imagined that as the Grand Prix is a considerable 
source of profit to the club, there would be an effort on the part 
of the organizers to maintain it. But no intervention of this 
nature is likely to be found, for the simple reason that the club 
and the car builders are one and the same person. The eight 
members of the Racing Board represent six of the French firms 



having the greatest interest in and being the strongest supporters 
of racing; with these having unanimously decided to abstain 
from racing, there is no hope of the Grand Prix being carried 
through. 

It has not yet been decided what will be done with the other 
races announced in various parts of Europe, the most important 
of which are the Ardennes in Belgium and Brescia in Italy. The 
probability is that they will all have to be dropped for lack of 
entries, and that 1909 will thus be a sportless year, so far as 
Europe is concerned. England finds it utterly impossible to hold 
a race; Germany has no pretentions towards a speed test; Italy 
would like to repeat the Brescia events of this year, but will 
find it exceedingly difficult to do so with no large firms building 
cars; Belgium announces its Ardennes meet, but has so little 
hope of securing entries of genuine racing cars that arrange- 
ments have already been made for replacing the speed test by a 
touring car competition. As the aeroplane will come prominently 
before the public as a sport during the year 1909, it is very prob- 
able that when automobile constructors come back to road races 
in t9i0, as promised, there will be nobody to take any interest 
in their performances. 
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PERCY OWEN, BRIARCLIFF CHAIRMAN. 

In the opinion of those interested in racing, there is now prob- 
ability that a second race for the Briarcliff trophy will take 
place next Spring in the vicinity of New York City. On Mon- 
day last a meeting of the committee of manufacturers interested 
in the event was held, at which Percy Owen, well known as one 
of the pioneer drivers of racing cars, was selected as the chair- 
man. It is understood that C. F. Wyckoff, the temporary chair- 
man, asked to be relieved of his duties. 

Sidney B. Bowman, Joseph S. Josephs and H. A. Lozier have 
been designated as a finance committee, and the Wagner-Field 
Company will take care of the secretarial work. 

Of the eleven representatives present at the meeting, seven 
definitely announced their intention of entering at least one car 
in the contest. As to whether the rules have been definitely and 
finally decided upon without any further revision will await the 
decision of Walter M. Law, the trophy donor, as to his consent 
in making the event for what must be considered restricted 
racing cars, instead of touring cars as originally planned. 



LATEST RULING OF COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Washington, D. C, Dec. 28.— The Collector of Customs at 
New York has been advised that the regulations of the Treas- 
ury Department of November 27, 1907, providing for the allow- 
ance of drawback on automobiles manufactured by Brewster & 
Co., of New York, with the use of imported parts and materials, 
have been extended to cover the exportation of automobiles man- 
ufactured by the members of the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, with the use of imported parts, in ac- 
cordance with their sworn statement, dated September 23, 1908. 
This statement is now on file in the office of the Collector, 
together with a list of the members of the association. 

The regulations provide, however, that no drawback is to be 
allowed on horns, lamps, odometers and other attachments which 
may be readily detached from the automobile, and which do not 
form a permanent part thereof. 



LATE NEWS FROM TIRETOWN. 

Akron, O., Dec. 28.— The new tire on which Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, has been granted, 
is described as a sort of hybrid between a solid and pneumatic! 
It is designed to be used on both pleasure cars and trucks, and 
will be constructed in different sizes and thicknesses. The air 
chambers of the tire will extend laterally across the tire from 
side to side and will contain air at normal pressure. The walls 
will be thick and heavy. The advantage of this tire is to afford 
the resiliency of a pneumatic with the firmness and freedom 
of a solid tire. The new tire has not yet been placed on the 
market, but manufactured for experimental purposes only 

A new tire manufactured by the Buckeye Rubber Company 
and marketed by the Consolidated Rubber Company, of New 
York and Akron, is being exploited through one of the most 
extensive advertising campaigns ever undertaken. The new tire 
bears the same name as the solid and cushion tires previously 
manufactured by the same companies-the Kelly-Springfield 
The tire is made in three standard types, with the flat, round 
and Bailey treads. ^ 

T^U^r & Rubber C ° mpany is P ,eased °ver *e 
result of the long d.stance run of Oliver P. Fritchie in an electric 
of h.s own make from Denver to New York in 3 o days' time 

with Goodyear long d.stance electric tires, a type which the 
company has had on the market a year, and which is designed to 
consume as telle current as possible. Fritchie had one puncture 
in Ch.cago, but drove the other three tires the entire distant 
arriving in New York with Denver air stance, 
O L Weaver, formerly of the Cincinnati branch, has been 
placed m charge of a new branch established at Atlanta Ga 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. ' ' 



ROSY FACTS ABOUT THE T. C. F. 

Paris, Dec. 15. — Three years ago the membership of the Tour- 
ing Club of France was 98,000. At the annual meeting held in 
Paris last week President Ballif declared that the figures had 
now mounted up to 115,000, the largest number of any similar 
club or association in the world. 

The income for the year had been $221,718, and the net bal- 
ance in hand on the year's work no less than $37,353. 

During the past two years a total of $2400 has been given 
in subventions toward the construction of paths for cyclists in 
the neighborhood of Paris, and $6,000 have been contributed to 
the work of repaving the main roads leading out of Paris. This 
task has been undertaken by the government at a total cost of 
$600,000, with financial aid from the Touring Club and the 
Automobile Club of France. When completed the present 
roughly paved highways out of the capital will have been re- 
placed by perfect smooth granite-paved roads suitable for heavy 
automobile traffic, and giving easy access to every part of France. 

The club awarded its gold medal to Henry Farman for the 
first cross-country flight by aeroplane, this being, in their opin- 
ion, the most important action of the year tending toward the 
development of travel. One of the 115,000 who had written a 
violent article against the automobile was held up to scorn. 



FIGURES AUTO CHEAPER THAN HORSES. 

A Western man, T. H. Proske, whose farm is near Denver, 
Colo., and who travels daily to the city, decided to test the ex- 
pense of an automobile as compared with horses for this use. 
He bought a 28-horsepower Franklin, and after 18 months' use 
compiled these figures, based on a daily average of 35 miles: 

One set of tires 1130.00 

Less credit for old on taken In exchange 35.00 

J95.00 

One overhauling and varnishing 36.00 

Average cost of gasoline, oil, and batteries per 

month, 312: 18 months 216.00 

Original cost of motor ear 3,040.00 

Total J3.386.00 

Selling the car for $2,250 cut the cost down to $1,136, or a little 
more than five cents per mile. 

Being satisfied that the first cost of horses and carriages 
would exceed the cost of the machine, he figures the upkeep 
as follows, making no allowance for repairs, depreciation or 
death of horses: 

Feed for two horses per month, »S5: 18 months.... 1630.00 
Coachman, boarding himself, per month, 875; 18 mos 1,380.00 

Total Jl.980.00 

"It will be seen," he says, "that even if there was no sickness, 
death or depreciation I am still $844 ahead." 

This result is reached by deducting from the $1,080, mainte- 
nance of a carriage, the $1,136 which the automobile actually 
cost for 18 months. The cost of upkeep of a new 42-horsepower 
automobile does not exceed by more than 10 per cent, that of a 
28-horsepower machine. 



FARMERS LIKE DETACHABLE TONNEAU. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 21.— Western Michigan dealers 
expect to push hard this coming season the sale of delivery 
autos to farmers. Grand Rapids is in the center of the fruit 
belt, and is already famous as a market More than 50,000 
bushels of peaches have been sold by farmers in a single day 
since the new market was built, many of the farmers making 
one or more or as many trips as they can a day. Owing to the 
necessity of handling their crops with rapidity, the more pro- 
gressive farmers are adopting automobiles, and so many inquir- 
ies are coming into the manufacturers now for delivery cars 
that many of them have demonstration cars in the city now and 
are making frequent demonstrations to farmers who will j> e 
in the market in the spring. The detachable tonneau car, the 
dealers declare, made to sell for from $1,200 to $1,600. seems 
to be the most in demand for this sort of use. 
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BALTIMORE DEALERS WELL SATISFIED. 

Baltimore, Dec. 28. — While the tightness of money during the 
early months of 1908 had its effect upon the local automobile 
trade, most of the dealers announce that their business during 
the past twelve monthsrthas been at least as good, if not better, 
than during 1907. TBS last three months have been splendid 
ones, and they predict that 1909 will undoubtedly be the banner 
year for the sales of cars in this city and throughout Maryland. 

There is every reason to expect this prediction to be realized, 
for horseless vehicles are becoming more and more popular here 
every week. Then, the General Assembly of Maryland has ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 which will be used for improved highways 
in the State; the voters of Baltimore will cast their ballots for 
or against a $5,000,000 paving loan either next spring or at the 
following fall election, while a $2,000,000 annex paving- loan is 
being utilized at present for improving the thoroughfares pn 
the outskirts of the city. All of these things are favorable for 
the increase in the number of automobiles in this city in the 
near future. 

Baltimore has not been much of a field for commercial cars in 
the past, but these, too, are gradually making inroads. Several 
of the breweries, wholesale drug companies and other large 
business houses have put gasoline trucks into service. A num- 
ber of the department stores, too, are testing electrics for deliv- 
ery purposes, and these trials have been successful. 

A new factory has recently opened up in Baltimore. This is 
the Carl Spoerer's Sons Company, who are making various types 
of Spoerer cars. This makes two factories now located here, 
the other one being the Sinclair Scott Company, makers of the 
Maryland car. 

Licenses have been issued for 1,701 cars from January 1 to 
December 1, 1908. Forty-one of these were issued in January; 
42 in February; III in March; 164 in April; 133 in May; 323 in 
June; 183 in July; 185 in August; 187 in September; 201 in 
October; 131 in November. 



BIG TAXICAB PROFITS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

New York City, Dec. 28.— A pamphlet issued by one of the 
local taxicab companies for private distribution among possible 
investors, shows that the present profits from the cab service are 
enormous. This pamphlet showed first that an estimate of an 
income of 46 per cent, is ultraconservative. The pamphlet goes 
on to say: "Our own records show that the cabs average 45 
miles per day, with two and a half hours' waiting time chargeable 
to patrons, giving an average gross receipt of $22 per cab per day." 

On basis of $22 per day, 360 cabs will earn per year. . . . . . $2,890,800 

Tire charges on this basis '1SH2Z 

All other charges. Including depreciation f« ?S2 

Chauffeur's 20 per cent, of earnings 578,160 ^ ^ 

Available for dividends $1,701,472 

This figures out 113 per cent, profit. The pamphlet continues 
with the statement that the chauffeurs being paid entirely on a 
percentage basis, only $4.55 per cab per day need be earned in 
order to pay all expenses and lay aside 25 per cent, for deprecia- 
tion, so that all above this amount is available for dividends. 



FRANKLIN'S ALCOHOL MOTOR CAB. 

New York City, Dec. 28.— The agitation of the past year rela- 
tive to the use of alcohol as a fuel culminates very properly in 
the production of a motor cab with an engine designed and pro- 
portioned for the use of alcohol fuel exclusively. This latest 
product of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., while not differing in appearance from other 18-horse- 
power Franklin cabs, has a high compression and a special car- 
bureter to allow the engine to make use of this fuel, which is 
slower burning ordinarily, but when highly compressed, say to 
100 pounds per square inch, burns rapidly enough for a motor 
speed of 1,000 r.p.m. 



GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY AN ACTUALITY. 

Lansing, Mich., Dec. 28.— The fact that the General Motors 
Company, incorporated for $12,500,000 in New Jersey last week, 
is not alone a reorganization of the Olds Motor Works, but 
also includes the Buick interests, has led to a renewal of ihc 
rumor of a general combine of the producers of low-priced 
cars which first had its origin.-last Summer. When talk 01 the 
Buick entering the new combin* was first heard, it was vehem- 
ently denied, but when seen jj| Detroit to-day, W. C. Durant 
admitted that "If the report cjfees. from an authentic source, it 
must be so." Frederick L. Srnnh, general manager of the Olds 
Works, states that the change will nqt affect the business of his 
company in any way, except that ftflis anticipated that the merger 
will enable the product to be marketed more economically, and 
that the volume of business will be increased. "The Olds Works 
are now in the most prosperous condition they have ever been 
in, employing the largest number pf men in their history," said 
Mr. Smith. 

The fact that the capitalization of the General Motors Com- 
pany, divided into $7,000,000 cumulative preferred, and $5,500,000 
common, is to be issued in shares of a par value of $1, shows 
that it is for "popular consumption." One of the promoters is 
said to be Curtis R. Hathaway, an associate of Ward, Hayden & 
Satterlee, a New York firm of lawyers, who are reputed to 
have been connected with rumors of several motor mergers in 
the past that involved Wall Street financing, but regarding which 
no definite information was ever obtainable. At one time or 
another, the name of practically every producer of low or 
medium-priced cars has been mentioned in connection with the 
merger, but nothing tangible has ever developed except now 
where Buick and Olds are involved. 



WOMEN'S NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA RUN. 

One of the latest publicity promotions is that of a women's 
run from New York to Philadelphia and return, scheduled to 
take place in the near future. Originally intended for this week, 
the condition of the roads brought about a postponement, with 
the probable dates during the week of January 10. The list of 
participants is announced to include several of the fair sex who 
have demonstrated their ability at the wheel. Entertainment is 
to be supplied at Newark, New Brunswick, and Trenton on the 
way to Philadelphia, where the Hotel Walton will be the official 
stopping place. The return journey will include a run across 
Staten Island, with courtesies extended by the Richmond Country 
Automobile Club. A statue of Galatea is among the prizes to 
be awarded for the most proficient performers. 



REVIEWS OF LATE BOOKS. 

Motor Car Mechanism and Management. — This book, by 
W. Poynter Adams, is the second part of a work, the first in- 
stallment of which deals with gasoline vehicles, while that under 
review is devoted entirely to electrics and "petrol electrics," this 
being the Britisher's term for the combination gasoline-electric 
vehicles that are now receiving considerable attention abroad. 
It treats of the subject from an elementary point of view and 
after giving the basic principles of electrical action, goes on to 
describe the various parts of an electric car and their functions, 
this being supplemented with chapters on the care and manage- 
ment of each essential of the vehicle. Besides this some types 
of British electrics and combination cars are illustrated and de- 
scribed. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, are placing 
the book on the market in this country. 

A Manual of Oil Motors and Their Uses.— The author of 
this work is G. Lieckfeld, and it was originally published abroad, 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, issuing it in this 
country. It is a resume of past achievements, and presents uses 
of the internal combustion motor, trather than a work on design, 
showing the development of the automobile and marine motor 
from its inception, as well as the development. 
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The Premier In the Shadow of Mount Hood. 

.«£ hr< ?. ugh . the mountains of Northern Oregon the roads are changeable and freouentlv oulte 
difficult, but there are compensations in the rugged magnificence of the scenic . * 



Dayton After Detroit's Laurels.— The 
number of automobile firms in Dayton, O., 
has recently been augmented by the addi- 
tion of the Lexington Motor Car Company, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. This con- 
cern will turn out a high-grade four- 
cylinder car of five and seven passenger 
capacity in both touring and runabout 
styles, to sell at from $2,500 to $3,000. Work 
has been started and material contracted 
for, so that deliveries may be made within 
a short time of the first of the 250 cars to 
be built in 1909. The company has as one 
pf its stockholders Fred N. Coats, who 
left the position of assistant salesmanager 
of the Dayton Motor Car Company to act 
as secretary and general manager. 

Rambler Gets Record.— Probably the 
most frequently broken and one of the 
most coveted records in the West is that 
between Los Angeles and San Diego. Re- 
cently this honor changed hands once more 
when the Rambler fractured the mark pre- 
viously held by the six-cylinder Franklin. 
In so doing L B. Harvey gained possession 
of the coveted Chanslor and Lyon trophy 
for the second time. The distance between 
the two cities and return is 320 miles, and 
this distance was made in 10 hours 32 
minutes, which is 45 minutes better than 
the old mark. Ralph Hamlin, the Frank- 
lin man, announces that he will go right 
after the new mark. 

Rapid Makes Big Addition.— The 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. of Pontiac, 
Mich., has recently completed two addi- 
tions to its plant which will nearly double 
the present facilities. One of these is a 
new third story added to the office building 
adding a space 60 x 80 for administration 
. purposes. Besides this a new steel and con- 
crete structure 60x300, two stories high, 
has been added to the machine shop. When 
the machinery is installed the present force 
of 275 men will be fully doubled. 

Herz & Company to Move.— Herz & 
Company New York City, are about to 
remove their office and factory to the 
Bu, l d,m f' 303-305-307-309 Lafayette 
street and 35-37 Houston street, where 

h.?L W fi , °^ CUPy the 8 . round floor now 
™n?« Tfc UP t0 suit their require- 
m v, J h „ e new quarters will have 
double the floor space of the present fac- 

maThintv'L 1 ^,^ 

u%„l % y a ." d d ?Y, ,ces for the manufac- 
turing of automobile supplies. 



A Mitchell Put to a New Use Who 

ever heard of the automobile as the ad- 
vance agent for a railroad? Sounds rather 
unique, but that is about the work which 
was cut _, out for a Mitchell recently in 
Texas. The San Antonio Light was push- 
ing a new railroad in that section and sent 
a party out in the car through a part of 
the country entirely new to such mode of 
travel. They covered over 250 miles and 
returned after two weeks with bonuses of 
over $800,000. 

Still Another Aeroplane Enthusiast 

Among the latest additions to the ranks 
of the aerial navigators is Lewis Strang, 
who has been engaged by J. H. Tyson to 
make a trip to France, where he will re- 
ceive instruction in the latest flying meth- 
1 •^. t 1S re P° rte d that an aeroplane of 
the Delegrange type has already been pur- 
chased and Strang is to bring it back to 
America if his lessons at the new game are 
successful. 

Mason Enlarges.— The Mason Motor 
Car Co. of Des Moines has been reor- 
ganized with a capital of $250,000 and the 
factory capacity will be doubled. The 
company will hereafter be known as the 
Mason Automobile Company. A local 
banker, A. B. Shriver, is prominent in the 
new company, but E R. Mason will remain 
as salesmanager and F. S. Dusenberg as 
superintendent. 

Changes on the Coast.— George W. 
bhugars, former manager of the Durocar 
Company s factory on South Los Angeles 
street, Los Angeles, Cal., has resigned as 
manager and director. For the present W. 

i-i 2l ? n . Wl " act as f a«ory manager 
while the duties of salesmanager will be 
looked after by Walter Sahland. 

Columbia Works Running Full Blast- 
It will surprise many to know that the 

rin^'l , cle , Com P»ny. Hartford, 
Conn., has a force of 400 men turning out 
from three to five of the formerly well- 
known Columbia cars. These are about 
equally distributed between the "30" gaso- 
line and the electric phaeton. 

Thomas Gets Hurlburt.— It is rumored 
n New York City that upon the termina- 
tion of the contract between the E. R 
I nomas Motor Co. and the Harry s' 
Haupt Company, the latter will be replaced 
by a factory branch in charge of William 
1 1 urt ' f° rmer president of the Gar- 
ford Motor Car Company. 



Uncle Sam Gets Another Steanier,- 
The first of the new 40-horsepower Model 
"M" White steamers to be shipped from tin 
factory was delivered a few days ago to 
the purchaser, the United States War De- 
partment. The car has been assigned for 
the use of the general staff in Washington. 

Medal Awarded Holsman.— As winner 
of the class A, for motor buggies, at the 
Algonquin Hill Climb, the Holsman Auto- 
mobile Company of Chicago has recently 
received the medal for this event The 
design is of silver, framed in green velvet 
and encased in a green leather box. 



' IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 

Franklin Agency Appointments.— The 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., announces the following 
new agencies : B. H. Byrne Garage Com- 
pany, West Pearl street, Jackson, Mich.; 
Amos Post, Catskill, N. Y.; Seattle Auto- 
mobile Company, Tacoma, Wash.; Easton 
Automobile Company, Easton, Pa.; F. F. 
Morrell & Son, Riverhead, Long Island; 
L. N. McCarter, Norristown, Pa.; Hugh 
H. Lewis, Fort Worth, Tex.; E. R Wilson, 
Ishpeming, Mich.; Elizabeth Automobile 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J.; L. B. Russell, 
Jr., Comanche, Tex. ; Corsicana Motor Car 
Company, Corsicana, Tex.; Charles Dt- 
negre, Birmingham, Ala. ; H. B. Sproul & 
Company, Staunton, Va.; N. N. StefFes, 
Winona, Minn. ; W. B. Jernigan, Pine Bar- 
ren, Fla. 

Marion, Indianapolis. — The Marion 
Motor Car Sales Company, with offices at 
238 Massachusetts avenue, Indianapolis, is 
the name of the new selling concern, or- 
ganized to sell the entire output of Marion 
cars, which will consist of three styles, 
but all using same chassis. The new Ma- 
rions have 35-horsepower motors and list 
at $1,850. B. F. Meixell, for the last eight 
years with the Fisk Rubber Company, is 
salesmanager of the new company. 

Knox, Philadelphia.— The North Phila- 
delphia Auto Station, 3425 North Broad 
street, has secured the agency for the 
Quaker City and adjacent territory of the 
Knox car. The Knox was formerly rep- 
resented there through a branch house, and 
later the Foss-Hughes Company looked 
after the Knox commercials, but for some 
time past the company's product had been 
unrepresented in Philadelphia. 

Stromberg Branches.— The Stromberg 
Motor Devices Company, of Chicago, has 
opened a branch at 319 Columbus avenue, 
Boston. It has also appointed the Stand- 
ard Automobile Company its Pittsburg 
agents and the Auto Equipment Company 
agents for Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Allentown Changes.— The Hamilton 
Auto Company, of Allentown, Pa., has ao- 
sorbed the Hamilton Peatty Company and 
will open up new sales rooms and a garage 
on the Rink property. This company si- 
ready has the Ford agency. 

Knox, Chicago.— The Knox Auto- 
mobile Company, of Chicago, will remove 
to 1458 Michigan avenue as soon as uw 
necessary repairs can be effected. A nve- 
year lease has been procured on this prop- 
erty. 

New Company in New York City-- 
The Howard & Company Auto Exchange 
has leased quarters at 1666 Broadway, 
where it will handle high-grade foreign ana 
domestic cars. 

Oldsmobile, Newark, N. J.-The 0W>; 
mobile Company, of New York City, na> 
established a branch at 88 Washington 
street, Newark, N. J. . 

Crawford, Newark, N. J.-The Mijtf- 
ell Automobile Company, Halsey siren. 
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RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 

Danv° S J P ^.,t Heigh ^ A »t°niobile Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, capital $125,000 to man- 
ufacture automobiles. R L Kehy° F F 
w y ™i L - C Howard named." 

genera! automobi.e^siL^ '^esWenf a' 
Kenney, and treasurer, C. E. Hall 
Morgan Motor Car Comnanv Wil 

§T\ m 1 v apital ™ e. w l : 

imer^ed- M ' Byr " e and J- Byrne are 

N A C 8 ca 0 C it M °« t0 c r JE 0mpany ' Greensboro, 
sell mnt™ $?S,00 °' V manufacture anr 
sell motors, engines and machinery. 

av!nu 1 e Ca Aur , ^ ter TM 0mpai f jr ' 3 °S G "field 
avenue, Aurora, 111., capita $12000 to 

manufacture auto attachments ' 

ital '$ 2 i 5 "o^ Un ! la ^ Con >PW>y. Boston, cap- 
business d ° 3 generaI a <"omobile 

TAXICABS AND TRANSIT. 

Pe M n°svTv^ iIWay , Car , 8 Re Pla«ng Steam. 

derprf = Ivan,a t ra .'l>-oad officials have or- 
cars one V of aI vT" Pa £ ific S a *°»ne mo?or 
on the InrfLni" C K h l e placed in serv i« 
and Tni" br , an 5 :h betw «n Blairsville 

drawn n J 3na ' re P la F' n g all other steam- 
wi?lT?h, n S r ger -' ra ^ S - D . Tests wi » be made 
rte mafn i? er V" the P ^"^ district on 
cairn « 1 n betWee " Pittsb «^ and Pit- 
Monon^h^V? °" "} e , Conemaugh and 
Monongahela division. If these tests nrnve 
the smtab lily of the cars for thfs work a 
number of them will be ordered 

citvrectft Mic f K r The fire ^ief of this 

mobile fi y tCS - ted ° ut the "mbined auto- 
mob,] e fire ne and 

beW 35 3 ^ 0n 5 plete success - b "t sfx seconds 
being required to start. A speed of dn 

o"f wat^w^^ ™ , Sh °T a " d a «™ 
story build Tn ff PU TS ed *° above a six " 

EdtKad^'D^ B^To 5 ,. 1 '^ 
a°co d l f an a v d f #i '| m 

the C&J I [°u c he purpose of supplying 
we City-by-the-Sea with taxicab con- 



GARAGE NEWS OF ALL KINDS 

T P hn rat,ng »;' nder ^ ,he corporate name If 
Thomas Motor Car Company, has cm 

« what P wm h nd „ St | rted ' he construct 
room in i b .t the 5r e ? 1 S ara 8 e a «d sales- 
room in Southern California. This new 
building, which will be located at 646 South 

InsHHV and wl »cost upward of $100,000. 

' d,t, ° n to th 's up-to-date building, Mr 
Jrassey has engaged, among others, Mon 
lague Roberts, the famous Thomas racing 
driver, to assist him. g 

Wilmington, Del.— A new garage has 
been opened at Wilmington, Del., by the 
Wilmington Automobile Company, who will 
handle the Franklin. The garage buUdTng 
adjacent to the new Aven « e ^ heat ^ ln f 

Delaware avenue and Tatnall street, is 83 

fL 4 3 " d tWO f tor,es h 'K h - The first 
floor provides machine and repair shop as 
well as storage space. The second is give, 
up to storage entirely. 

,irTFJ e HaUte> Ind --J° hn C °*- who re- 
A^,^ manager of the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Automobile Company some time ago, will 
erect a garage at 222 South Seventh street, 
and under the firm name of Cox & Com- 
pany will compete with his former em- 
ployers. A modern building 67 by 100 will 
be erected. 

Omata, Neb.— The Coit Automobile 
Company is preparing to build a rein- 
forced copcrete garage on the corner of 
farnam and Twenty-third streets, in the 
midst of the automobile district The 
building will have a frontage of 72 feet 
and a depth of 132 feet. 

Harrisburg Pa.— The Central Pennsyl- 
vania Automobile Company is reconstruct- 
ing the building at Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, Harrisburg, Pa. A fireproof oil 
and gasoline room will be a feature. They 
handle Locomobile, Franklin, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and E-M-F cars. 

Bakerfield, Cal._The Bakerfield 
barage Company has purchased property 
fronting on Nineteenth and Twentieth 
streets, where it will erect a complete gar- 
age and repair . shop at an expense of 
about $50,000. 



^n»^ne4^d j ^ 
he willT ''m 4 West Fifth street, where 

This is the WarTft e R, and ° ,dsm °°ile. 
Com P any, th Nor^ ar T d e„f h SPg sttT ^ 

quest will be in charge ' Con " 

creased P business l0Ca ! ,0n '° ha " dIe the ^ 

ft*' 1 ^ salesroom^ a^r? 

Car^^tgl^^^ 
concrete garage in Dupont court which h 
Ja^. 10 ° CC " Py ab ° Ut the middle^of 
New Haven, Conn.— George W CurtU 
K a t n ' the H°'comb garag ', 

Reading , road, where work wT start It 

bu,|nri^ge D ^ ^ffit 
a P u.o B nTob n nefu P pIy' , LTse y °" 3 ^ a " d 
Co^y^MgiTn^Me!- ^Sffl 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Fred nilh.rt 1,-. 
bought the property at the corner of Chur" 

sto d ry L g a a U r r a a ge StreetS a " d wil1 erect a ^ 

let B for i V„«. WiS -~ The J contract been 
et for the mason and concrete work on 

Fourt e h W s,Se r t age ** C M ^°" ^ 

^t^ra^^-cin 
Mjrs1re a et" eW a " d ™™ 

1 ' . .,P uller having recently opened a 
avenue d ' ng Uke Street a " d Firs? 
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*T*HE mother of invention should be mighty fond 
of the most youthful of her progeny, the 
automobile; as well she may. A decade ago the 
motor-driven car was but the dream of pioneers, 
out of which they awakened to be smote by the sun- 
lit dawn of a new era. To scan the horizon of 
human endeayor but a few years ago would have 
disclosed the automobile as the merest speck, 
shrouded in mystery, and stayed by prejudice. 

It would be to dip deep in the brine of lore, there- 
in to find a theme wonderful in its ramifications, 
with never a chance of reflecting the splendid pos- 
sibilities the future holds for this geocentric prod- 
uct, vastly portraying the genius of man. 

With an abiding faith in the future of the auto- 
mobile, considering well the dizzy height attained, 
the treacherous pathway, and the stragglers that 
ever bestrew the onward march of progress, it will 
not be amiss to render up an accounting of the 
assets, to countermarch that splendid galaxy, and 
thereby to lend confidence to such further efforts as 
progress dictates, agged on by necessity. 

A resume of current events, something by way of 
encouragement, and a stray remark, will scarcely 
be too much. In the pages to follow, then, the aim 
will be to discuss the automobile as it is, with per- 
chance a reflection or two portraying the future 
trend and a resting place for mile stones. 
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We have learned that the Trade name THERMO 
recently adopted by us for our Searchlight Lens 
Mirrors conflicts with a trade-mark owned by another 
manufacturer. We do not wish to be classed as 
imitators or pirates, because we claim to manufac- 
ture a mirror that is superior to other makes. This, 
therefore, is to make known the fact that our pro- 
duct will hereafter be designated by the trade-mark 



S-Q 




The S-Q trade-mark is our guarantee that these 
mirrors will give perfectly satisfactory service. 

After many experiments we have succeeded in producing a combination of backing materials 
which expand and contract in unison with changes of temperature, insuring a permanent mirror 
with a reflecting surface of unusual brilliancy. 

Samples and prices on Stevens Quality Searchlight Lens Mirrors submitted to Lamp 
Manufacturers on request. 

STEVENS & COMPANY, Inc., 



Manufacturers of 

Trade S-Q M^k Stevens Quality Optical Goods 
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RHODE ISLAND 




You Are Invited to 

Grand Central Palace Show 

Mr. Dealer: 

We wish to extend to you a cordial invitation 
to visit our exhibit at the Ninth International Auto- 
mobile Show held in the Grand Central Palace, 43d 
Street and Lexington Avenue, New York City, from 
December 31st to January 7th (opens New Year's 
Eve). We will be on the main floor, main aisle, on 
the 44th Street side, with the finest exhibit of 
Mechanically Right Automobiles built in the world. 
We will show the various models and body designs 
of the cars we are offering for 1909. 

MORA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 



Broadway and 52d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 



18 Mora Place, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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ANNO UNCEMEls T 
for 1909 

TWO NEW MODELS 

The 5IREN0 adapted for large cars. 

The JunidR for Runabouts and Small 
Touring Cars. Recent improvements 
make the JlRENQ more flexible in 
operation— STARTING INSTANTLY 
and STOPPING the moment the push 
button is released. This latter improvement 

(Pat. applied for) is absolutely AUTOMATIC and "FOOL-PROOF ." 

Tne JunidR is a sma Uer type and is bound to spring into favor — operates in 
the same manner as the JfREMfl but has not the braking feature. The 
volume of sound has a carrying range of one to two miles on country roads. 

Both types have BALL-BEARING MOTOhS 

and 

Operate on SIX VOLTS. 

New models exhibited at all the shows. Get our new printed matter. 
Circular "A" describes these models and other accessories for 1 909. 

Dealers, don't fail to get quotations and cuts for your catalogue. It will 
pay you, Address us 
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New England Auto Sales Co.C-27 

New Idea Sales Co C-22 

Oliver Mfg. Co C-27 

Parker Mfg. Co C-27 

Peerless Specialty Co C-17 

Perfection Non-Skid Climber 

Co C-28 

Perfection Wrench Co C-25 

Price Co.. Henry W C-6 

Qulncy - Manchester - Sargent 

„Co 7....C-5 

Raimes & Co C-25 

Randall-Faichney Co C-16 

Safety Device Co C-15 

Schrader's Son, A C-18 

Shaler Co., C. A C-ll 

Shawver Company c-22 

Star Speedometer Co C-17 

Stevens-Britton-Maurel Co. ..C-25 
Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co... 

C-l£f— C-20 

Times Square Automobile Co.C-10 

Trimont Mfg. Co C-26 

Trojan Hydro Pneumatic 

Wheel Co C-28 

Tudor Mfg. Co !!.!!c-26 

Veeder Mfg. Co c-18 

Vehicle Specialty Corp c-21 

Victor Tire Traction Co.... C-26 

Warner Instrument Co C-25 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Co C-24 

Wray Pump & Register Co.. C-26 

LUBRICATING— SECTION D. 

Carpenter Co.. Walter D D-7 

Columbia Lubricants Co D-4 



Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph... D-6 

Harris Oil Co., A. W D-7 

Havoline Oil Co D-6 

Haws, Goo. A D-7 

Kellom Co., Chas. F D-6 

Keystone Lubricating Co D-6 

Kokomo Grease Gun Co D-5 

Llpman Mfg. Co D-6 

Miller & Starr D-6 

N. T. & N. J. Lubricant Co. D-6 
White & Bagley Company... D-l 

LIGHTING— SECTION E. 

Avery Portable Lighting Co.E-1 

Badger Brass Mfg. Co E-9 

Corcoran Lamp Co E-7 

Dletz Co., E. E E-3 

Edmunds & Jones Mfg. C0..E-11 

Gray & Davis E-5— E-6 

Ham Mfg. Co., C. T E-8 

Prest-O-Llte Co. E-10 

Puritan Gas Tank Co E-10 

Rushmore Dynamo Works... E-4 
Victor Lamp Co E-10 

IGNITION — SECTION F. 

American Electric Fuse Co..F-17 

Apple Electric Co. F-7 

Bretz & Co., J. S ..F-4 

Bosch Magneto Co F-ll 

Champion Co., A F-15 

Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co.F-14 

Duplex Coll Co F-8 

Eclipse Machine Co F-7 

Edison Auto Accessories Co.F-13 
Eldredge Electrical Mfg. Co.. F-7 

Federal Mfg. Co F-20 

Geisler Bros .F-7 

Hardy Co., R. E F-8 

Helnze Electric Co F-18 

Hercules Electric Co F-8 

Hoyt Electric Ins. Works... F-ll 

Jeffery Dewltt Co F-10 

Lehman Mfg. Co., J. H F-6 

Kent Mfg. Works, Atwater. .F-14 

Kokomo Electric Co F-16 

K.-W. Ignition Co F-5 

Magna Mfg. Co., R. W F-8 

Mezger, C. A F-20 

Monitor Mfg. Co F-12 

Mosler & Co., A. R F-7 

Nevermlss Spark Plug Co F-17 

Oakes & Dow Co F-9 

Packard Electric Co F-10 

Pettlngell-Andrews Co F-13 

Pirelli & Co F-8 

Pittsfleld Spark Coil Co F-7 

Rajah Auto Supply Co F-7 

Remy Electric Company F-l 

Robert Instrument Co F-7 

Splitdorf, C. F F-21 

Standard Company F-7 

Stanley & Patterson F-10 

Tray Plate Battery Co F-8 

Uncas Specialty Co F-16 

Unit Coll Co F-19 

Weston Electric Ins. Co F-10 

Willard Storage Battery Co.. F-10 
WItherbee Igniter Co F-12 

WHEELS, RIMS AND TIRES — 
SECTION G. 

AJax-Grieb Rubber Co G-9 

Bailey & Co., C. J G-14 

Black Mfg. Co ,_.G-20 

Buick Co., Thos. D G-17 

Burrowes & Co., E. T G-20 

Continental Caoutchouc Co. 

G-5— G-6 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co G-19 

Diamond Rubber Co G-3 

Dow Tire Co G-19 

Empire Automobile Tire Co.. G-19 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.G-22 
Flsk Rubber Co G-13 



G. & J. Tire Co <M 

Goodrich Co., B. F. .. .G-ll-O-li 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.G-lS 

Healy Leather Tire Co G-10 

Indestructible Steel Wheel 

Co G-SO 

Karl Co.. Adolph G-1S 

Kimball Tire Case Co G-!0 

Lea, E. S G-M 

Leather Tire Goods Co G-16 

Michelin Tire Co G-Sl 

Morgan & Wright G-9 

Motz Clincher Tire & Rubber 

Co G-» 

Nadall Mfg. Company G-l 

Parker- Stearns & Co G-20 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co. ...G-l; 

Perkins Campbell Co G-20 

Republic Rubber Co G-10 

Salisbury Wheel & Mfg. Co.G-l 

Samson Leather Tire Co G-10 

Slama Tire Protector Co. ...G-" 
Spare Motor Wheel Co. of 

Am 0-£ 

Standard Welding Co -p-» 

Swlnehart Clincher Tire 4 

Rubber Co v:-i°S 

Universal Tire Protector Co.G-!l 

BODY — SECTION H. 

Abresch Co., Chas. g-9 

Ashtabula Bow Socket C0....H-' 
Barndt - Johnson Auto Sup. 

Co •• J 1 ;; 

Bl-Motor Equipment C0....-H-" 
Blue Ribbon Auto & Carriage 

" « 

Brown '& Col, S. N g-» 

Buob & Scheu ft"? 

Chase & Co., L. C g"S 

Clenola Co J 1 :: 

Collins & Son. G. A g-'i 

Graves & Congdon Co jj ! 

Hayes Mfg. Co... gi 

Hums Carriage Co. ....... 

Judkins & Sons Co., J. D---K? 

King Top Mfg. Co j"? 

Locke & Co • 'v i 

Leltch Co.. Jas. N 2! 

Lucas 4 Co., John..., fi, 

Masury & Sons, J. W 2 ! 

Miller Bros ■■■■■■ 5.J 

Murphy Co., G. W. J fl ! 

Mutty Co., L. J 5, 

Pantasote Co s. s 

Qulmby & Co., J. M 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co..-" , 
Sprague Umbrella Company.-H 
Troy Carriage Sunshade C0..H « 

V. S. Fastener Co... j£ u 

Warner Pole & Top Co » 5 

Wing Co., Chas 

CHASSIS — SECTION I. 
Abrams-Mason Co. ,■ 
American Ball Bearing «•.••• 
Anderson Forge & Mac *™° ,H 

Baldwin " Chain' *' MjS n Soo'iJ0 
Burnett Compound Spring , 
Canton Drop Forging Co...- t 
Cleveland-Canton Spring "-o-^., 
Cullman Wheel Co 
Detroit SteerlngWheel L °---,.7 
Detroit Screw worKs. . 
Drlggs - Seabury O r d n ance j , 

Corp •• ' 1.1.7 

French Mfg. Co 141 

Gemmer Mfg. Co.... 

Hess Bright Mfg. Co.' 
Hydraulic Pressed SteelW- ,., 
Konlgslow Mfg. CO., Otto- „ 

McCue Company ..1-4 

Miller, Chas. E- ■ v •^•"(Vl-lO 
National Welding & 
New Departure "SuS 0- .,3«» 
New York Gear Works 
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Nuttal Co., R. D I-g 

Parish & Bingham 1-7 

Peugot Frirea 1-8 

Pioneer Brass Wks 1-8 

Prosser & Sons, Thos 1-7 

Rome Turney Radiator Co...I-ll 

Royal Equipment Co 1-8 

Smith Co., C. 0 1-9 

Splcer Universal Joint Co 1-6 

Standard Roller Bearing C0..I-IO 
Supplementary Spiral Spring 

Co 1-1 

Syracuse Aluminum & Bronze 

Co 1-9 

Tlmken Roller Bearing Axle 

Co 1-6 

Whitney Mfg. Co 1-7 

COMMERCIAL. CAR — SECTION 
J. 

American Motor Truck C0..J-6 

Autocar Equipment Co J-8 

Chase Motor Truck Co J-9 

Diamond Rubber Company J-4 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.J-7 
Gramm-Logan Motor Car Co. .J-9 

Hart-Kraft Motor Co J-l 

Knox Automobile Co J-7 

Rapid Motor Vehicle Co J-6 



BUGGY TYPE— 8ECTION K. 

Buggy Car Company K-6 

Diamond Rubber Company. . .K-4 

Holsman Automobile Co K-t 

Schacht Mfg. Co K-6 

Zimmerman Mfg. Company. . .K-B 

ELECTRIC VEHICLE— SECTION 
L. 

Andrews Carriage Co L-4 

Babcock Electric Carriage Co.L-B 

Bailey & Co L-4 

Baker Motor Vehicle Co L.-3 

Rauch & Lang Carriage C0..L-6 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co L-l 

ROADSTER AND RUNABOUT- 
SECTION M. 

Brush Runabout Company M-S 

Cartercar Company M-4 

Gyroscope Automobile Co M-9 

Hupp Motor Car Co M-6 

Jeffery & Co., Thos. B M-l 

McCue Company M-7 

Omar Motor Car Co M-7 

Petrel Motor Car Co M-8 

TOURING CAR— SECTION O. 

Acme Motor Car Co 0-31 



Adams Company G-36 

AUen-Klngston Motor Car Co.O-37 

American Motor Car Co 0-24 

Austin Automobile Co o-32 

Buckeye Mfg. Co 0-13— o-14 

Cadillac Motor Car Co 0-I6 

Cameron Car Company 0-36 

Chadwlck Engineering Works. O-B 

Cleveland Auto Cab Co 0-41 

Corbln Motor Vehicle Corp..O-37 
Cornish Frledberg Motor Car 

Co Q-36 

Dayton Motor Car Co 0-37 

DeLuxe Motor Car Co 0-37 

Kimore Mfg. Co 0-6 

Everitt-Metzger Flanders Co. 

0-39— O-40 

Fort-Pitt Motor Mfg. Co 0-36 

Franklin Mfg. Co., H. H O-30 

Gaeth Automobile Co 0-37 

Gearless Motor Car Co 0-17 

Grout Automobile Co 0-36 

Haynes Automobile Co 0-26 

Howard Motor Works 0-36 

Interstate Automobile Co. 

O-9—O-10 

Jackson Automobile Co 0-28 

Jewell Motor Car Co 0-23 

Klssell Motor Car Co 0-21 

Locomobile Co 0-36 

Marlon Motor Car Sales C0..O-8 



Mathewson Motor Car Co...O-41 
Mazwell-Briscoe Motor Co.. 0-15 

Mitchell Motor Car Co 0-38 

Midland Motor Co 0-37 

Model Automobile Co..O-34 — 0-86 

Mollne Automobile Co 0-18 

Moon Motor Car Co 0-38 

National Motor Vehicle C0....O-T 

Nordyke & Marmon Co 0-19 

Oakland Motor Car Co 0-12 

Olds Motor Works 0-37 

Owen & Co., R. M 0-3» 

Packard Motor Car Co 0-4i 

Palmer & Singer Mfg. C0...O-I8 
Pennsylvania Auto Motor Co. 0-29 

Premier Motor Mfg. Co 0-2£ 

Regal Motor Car Co 0-27 

Royal Tourist Motor Car C0..O-4 

Selden Motor Vehicle Co O-ll 

Simplex Motor Car Co 0-26 

Speedwell Motor Car Co 0-36 

Stearns Co., F. B 0-18 

Stevens-Duryea Co 0-29 

Studebaker Automobile Cc.O-36 

Success Auto Buggy Co O-3'i 

Thomas Motor Co., E. R 0-18 

Thos. B. Jeffery & Co O-l 

Velle Motor Vehicle Co 0-38 

Wlnton Motor Carriage CO..O-43 
York Motor Car Co O-20 



The Practical Gas Engineer 

What It Is and How To Do It. A book of 150 pages reatly bound In doth. Sent postpaid 
for (1.. Address Book Department, The Automobile, 331-241 W. 39th St., New York. 




Something New— Distinctly Better than Any you've ever see before. 

THE "SCHENECTADY" SPARK PLUG ?BiMt?5?Sl 

As you know the whole value of a spark plug lies injts insulation. The "Schenectady" is per- 
fectly insulated with a moulded compound that will not break under high voltage, nor has any of 
the faults of Porcelain or Mica. Is not affected by sudden changes of temperature; will not crack, 
break, absorb oil or dampness and is so designed that the explosion keeps it clean and free from 
soot. Price $1.25. Examine it — you'll be interested. Write for one to-day. 

SCHENECTADY SPARK PLUG CO., No. 1259 Slate Street, Schenectady, New York 

LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 





WHEN NOT NEEDED— Von simply fold it down— Dont think of 



stopping car or even 

Grand Central 
Palace Show 
Space No, 142 



WIIFN NEEDED — You just pull it up — No stopping necessary 
bother with obstinate nuts, bolts, screws or clamps. 



slackening speed 

ALL BRASS AND GLASS BEAUTIFUL IN OUTLINE AND ANTI-RATTLING 

MANUFACTURED BY 

C. A. MEZGER, Inc. 

1629 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 

FACTORY SALES MANAGERS: NATIONAL SALES CORPORATION. 2 9 6 BROADWAY 



Madison Square 
Garden Show 
Space No. 323 
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Advertisements Inserted under this 'leading 
at so cents per line; about 7 wordr nake 
line. Remittance should accompany 
Rerlles forwarded if postage is jrnished. 



Cars for Sale 



J 



B 



A 1909 seven-passenger Apperson, cost $4,700. 
f*- February delivery. Failure in specula- 
Sr 0n .i'SJS es .i?! e t0 se " contract at a loss 
of II, 000 this your gain. F. P.. caie The 
Automobile. 

A 1907 AUTOCAR RUNABOUT, with top 

" and nearly new jrso 00 

1907 24-h.p. Jackson runabout/ shaft 
drive, top and glass front, nearly 

new Ygn qq 

1907 35-h.p. Grout, five-passenger, 
with top, Rutenber motor 800 00 

^e^ago. J f,f ry * C °- 1462 M ' chl * an 

A L «i^ IN R? °' cars at a " kinds of prices. 
" $150 and up. Write us or call and we 
309 n iWln 3 ??- Western Auto Sales Co.? 
309, 10-1 1 Michi gan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

A N hiF, L 5£ TR,c VICTORIArin line order; 
™in»Ur les nearly , new; demonstration 
nri£f S ^nn ar; . r ^ SOn for selI| nK: cost $1,375 
>™ A l500 \ T Address £., room 1004, 261 
iroadway. New York. 

NNO^cTEMENTV-SwkEPI NG REDUC- 

Th« ZL? N in used . Wnlte Steamers. During 
the past year we have taken In exchange for 
"In models ' a considerable number of used 
We must make room for the new «etonk 
lm?I,v OI ; e thes ! care wl " be sold aTriata^ 
ou U t Sl SuUkTy. P 8 ° rder t0 close ° he ™ 
m ,?„ v if ,y S ar w .? take in— regardless of how 
ih™S..£ r llow " t , tle has b een run-is put 
I nSnf ,^"i»„ r , epal r snop and overhauled from 
engine to rear axle, every working part that 

D aintert We „ a „ r rt 1S re " ewed and the bodies a?e 
painted, and so far as practical purposes 

thlv i h V ars ar£ as good as when 

r y •! tne ' ac 'ory new. 
.>,. J"J ylng J rom us >' ou ar e dealing with 
i? e «?£H r l dlr J !c t a , nd not with Individuals 
?o S n .„ 0nd " hand dealers, who have nothing 

™St? b Z ""^representation. * 

White Steamers from $300 un. 

if Tor^sn r&.^RM TlL a i7- 
StSi:, y ' y 

A pl , E !? CE -ARROV\rcar, 40-h;p7r lioTmodeT 
full equipment, regular Pierce ton and 

d Won '"""For T f he ,£ ar ,n ArsT-cllss' con* 
anion. For further particulars address 
George^ A. Drigg s, Wa terbury, Conn. aaaress 

A p PERSON touring car, cost $3 760 In 
„fr? M fect condition, with top, l ass front 
S Si V res '. et ?-! * lno ln money (not farms 
™„ mi ,S ln . s s ^? ck) - E - Hambley, S. E Eighth 
and M ain Sts.^Clncinnati. Ohio. £*'gnin 

/L UTO BARGAI NS. — Before you buy^talk 

hundred" dollTrS h . ai ? them ,r5m onp to « " 
nunaied dollars and can save vou monov 

frolt nff ^ n ^ chine Co - ^ V.°Fort Del 
trolt. Mich. 'Phone. West 1253-R. 

A UT ?J M i OBI ^-^§'"«^-c y ' ir 'der Cadillac" 

^v^tr^^pr 1 ^ J - RocMm - 
A u i h °,ife o s B, a-,f M mr- S ^ JSZ 

B. L " 1" 5 5 - h P- 1908 model, hieh-soeed 

«uinm.f n a i b0 »'iV Very best condition; complete 
equipment and spare parts. Address ••Dun- 
can," care The Au tomobile. 

D°.nI h P , AY T °P I^UCH~o77oo" ~fittle~foT a 
£n„ # h . tly used or second-hand aitomo- 
?^-„k.i tra . vagant c,alms ar e made for ™- 
iS™J25'l es at your own P r 'ce. We have 150 
to 200 types and models of various makes nf 
automobiles at a full dollar of au??mobi?e 
Si'i U S , for eve I7 dol,ar of Price. Much de- 
tailed Information of great economic Interest 
to prospective purchasers is he™ tor you- 

s m a «o to A c u^ 



TJTTE HAVE NEW YORK'S REAL AUTOMO- 
BILE SHOW— With the largest garage 
in New York and a floor space of over 60,000 
feet, crowded with new and second-hand 
cars, the majority on consignment, we offer 
more Inducements to the man seeking a good 
automobile at a low price than any automo- 
bile show can present. We have over 250 
cars for quick sale, at prices from $150 to 
$4,000. The following will give you some 
Idea of what we can offer: 

Panhard touring car, fully equipped. .. .$1,000 
Rochet Schneider, like new, fully 

equipped lt50 

De Dietrich touring car, fully equipped . 1,000 

Packard touring car, like new 1,850 

Matheson touring car, like new, fully 

equipped l wo 

Oldsmobile touring car, like new, fully 

equipped 725 

Oldsmobile Tourabout, rumble seat 900 

Thomas Tourabout j 0u 

American Mors Tourabout, 1908 950 

Knox air-cooled runabout 350 

Franklin air-cooled runabout 350 

We are different from any other house in 
New York and can offer distinctive values. 
Our business necessitates quick sales, and to 
secure the latter low prices must be offered. 
We sell cars on 6 per cent, commission basis, 
acting as the brokers tor the owners. Those 
who purchase here escape paying a profit to 
the dealers. This system gives us the choice 
of all the desirable cars. Our patrons prac- 
tically come In contact with the owner and 
get the car at the figure he is willing to ac- 
cept. It would take pages to describe the 
many cars here, and as there are new arrivals 
daily, the best plan Is to come and Inspect; 
•phone or write for bargain list. We are two 
blocks from Broadway. This means many 
hundreds saved in expenses and is one rea- 
son why our prices are so much lower than 
others ask. Ours is a practical system which 
appeals to the Intelligent and explains why 
we are America's real largest dealers. Man- 
hattan Storage Company, 334-340 West 44th 
St., New York city, two blocks from 42d St. 
Station 9th Ave. "L." 



CAMERON, air-cooled, three - passenrer 
roadster, four-cylinder; taken in la- 
change and thoroughly overhauled; perfect 
IX, nn J n ? * 650 - Cameron Agency, Room 

601, 546 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

fORBIN touring cars and runabouts, tm 
and up. Thoroughly overhauled by as 
and guaranteed. Corbln Motor Vehicle 
Cop n of N. Y.. 1888 Broadway, near 62d SI., 
New York City. 



F°?, S A L I 9 R EXCHANGE.-2 new Ropld 
■ j sl fht Seeing cars, less than 3 months 
old; 20-passenger; 30-h.p.. 2-cyllnder en- 
gines; will exchange for touring cars; warn 
4-cyIlnder engine and seating 5. Aulo 
Transfer Co., H attlesburg, Miss. 

T7IVE (5) ELECTRIC sight seeing automo- 
biles, three 24-passenger terrace seats, 
two 20-passenger, all half-lazy backs; will 
sell for less than half price of new. If inter- 
ested, answer Motor Transit Co., Buffalo, 



T7RANKLIN light touring car; all ln fine 
- 1 - condition; extra equipment; specifica- 
tions and photo sent on request; price, 1300. 
H. J. Daniels, Norwich, N. Y. 



XJAVING PURCHASED next year's model, 
will let go my 25-h.p. Peerless, deml- 
limousine uudy, lor ii,250; complete!)" 
equipped and put In A-l shape: no agents 
need answer. Address Box 134, care The 
Automobile. 



XXOLSMAN. — Just overhauled; Schebler car- 
•" bureter. leather top. special battery cose; 
low price. 47 William St., Newark, N. J. 



AX WELL runabout model LC 1908, with 
top, gas lamps and generator com- 



M 

rlete; good" as new7 only run a short while. 
Will sell for $600 and guarantee It to be In 
perfect order. Write 3. O. Sparks, Galfney. 
S. C. 

MUST DISPOSE of my Stoddard-Daytcm 
roadster for cash at once; was purchased 
in May. 1908. and run only 2,000 miles; looks 
just like new; has four cylinders, 40-n.p. 
motor; in perfect condition; first offer for 
$1,400 gets it; dealers need not answer. Ad- 
dress Pox 23. care The Automobile. 

ODEL S, '"07" HAYNES, 4-cylInder, 5-pas- 
senger touring car, in first-class condi- 
tion; car and equipment cost $2,800; will sell 
for less than half cost. Write for particulars 
to G. A. St. Germain, 241 Main St., Berlin, 
N. H 

MY KNOX auto for $250, In fine conditlm. 
two seats, rear seat detachable; will 
make good delivery car; three extra tires; 
this machine always goes. R. B. Barnes, 
72 Tremont St., Rochester, N. Y. 

ONE 1907 Model G touring car, fully equipped, 
in A-l condition; run about 5,000 miles, 
will sell at a bargain. Dauer Auto Co.. 
I rovidence, R. I. 

ONE 1907 Pope Hartford roadster. One 
1906, Type 12, Pope Toledo Touring car- 
One 1907, Model R, 4-cylinder Stevens-Dur- 
yea. One 1907, Model TJ, 6-cylinder Steyens- 
Duryea. One 1908, Model S. Ford roadster. 
One Model E, single-cylinder Rambler. AU 
these cars ln good condition and will oe sw 
cheap. For further particulars write if 
Arthur Gardiner Garage. Kenosha, Wis. 

ONE 19C6 White steam touring car, equipped 
with top, etc.; price, $1,000. One 19» 
Model "G" Franklin touring car, eQUlpp™ 
with top; A-l condition; price. $8a0. ow 
1908 Model "10" runabout; used a few timra 
for demonstrating; A-l shape; price- »*'": 
One 1904 Cadillac touring car; good conditio", 
price, $360. 1907 Oldsmobile runabout, a 1 
condition; price, $1,800. One 1906 Mode " 
Stevens-Duryea. overhauled and repa""™' 
price, $1,200. One 1907 White steam run 
about, good condition; price. $1,300- «r 
1906 Thomas with tourabout body, mm 
class condition; price, $1,500. Halsey Auw 
mobile Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 



PEERLESS "30" 1909. — Regular tourM 
body with removable glass enckfflure " 
winter. Specially fine job; cost $5,400. jrw» 
ily going abroad, will sell at a reduction- 

Address G. R., care The Autornoblle^____ 

RAMBLER, two-cylinder 1906 model; equip- 
ment, full set of lamps, generators^ 
top; in fine condition throughout; tires, w»~ 
rich; will accept first reasonable offer, 
dress Box 656, Waterbury, Conn. 
: titt 

SACRIFICE. — 1907 Thomas Flr<J»L>^£ 
Acme; new 1907 Reo touring car; "ff" 
hand Model "R" Ford, 1907. B. »• 11 
Reading, Pa. 
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STEVENS-DURYEA little six, run 2,000 
miles; bargain; cash. Stevens, 265 Halsey 
St., Newark, N. J. 

STODDARD- DAYTON — Some slightly used 
cars for sale; runabout, roadster, touring 
car and limousine; in A-l condition. The 
Dayton Motor Car Co.. Dayton, Ohio. 

TWO-PASSENGER RUNABOUT^ 6^h^pT, 
sliding gear, shaft drive; fine condition; 
$150. The Auto Exchange, 7 Reservoir, 
Providence. R. I. 

r ANTED TO SELL or exchange, deml- 
llmousine 30-35 Rainier, for a small 
runabout 1908 Bulck. Gem, 86 Warren St., 
New York City. 

WE HAVE for sale the following second- 
hand cars at bargain prices; 1907 Model 
D touring car; 1906 Model D touring car; 
1907 Model G runabout. Franklin Automo- 
bile Company, 73d St., Amsterdam Ave. and 
Broadway, New York. 

\17HITE steam touring car, 1908 Model K, 
" used only five months and in superb 
condition throughout; nicely equipped and 
will be sold at a bargain if taken at once. 
Address White Steamer, 1200 Niagara St., 
Buffalo. N. Y. 

W NTON 06 four-cylinder touring car, in 
" perfect condition, fully equipped, top, 
$800. The Fulton Garage. Fulton, N. Y. 

W |NT ON SIXTEEN-SIX, 1908 modeirniceiy 
" equipped and in absolutely fine condi- 
tion; will accept $2,400 if taken at once. 

E. R. Thomas Motor Co., Second-Hand De- 
partment, 1200 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W/OULD SELL Pope-Tribune, one-cylinder, 
" A-l condition and extras; new raccoon 
coat and gloves, fur cap; new Wltherbee 
6-60, tire covers, oil lamps, ammeter-volt- 
meter, all for $200. Address Box 282, Pearl 
River. N. Y. 

tlfWl Haynes 50-h.p. touring car, new. 
-JJ»VW Braby & Myers, 364 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

iqnc CADILLAC touring car. 1908 Great 
,/uo Western No. 12 touring car, 24-h.p.; 
1907 Reo touring car, 20-h.p. ; 1906 Oldsmo- 
nile, all in good condition. The Fulton 
Garage. Fulton, N. Y. 

190ft REO ROADSTER, five lamps, top, 
> /UU Warner speedometer, extra rear seats. 

F. E. Mason. 93 Exchange St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

tons FRANKLIN Model G Runabout; top 

* ' vw and all extlas. This car Is practi- 
cally new. been run little over 1,000 miles; 
Price. $1,200. C. S. Hansom. Albany, N. Y. 

190ft FRANKLIN Model D touring car, 

* 28-h.p., has been used as demon- 
strator, with double system ignition, Bosch 
magneto, in first-class condition, with top, 
glass front and all extras, at a very reason- 
able figure. Dauer Auto Co.. Providence, 
R. I. 

190ft MAXWELL, Cameron, runabout and 
>/UU touring cars: 1907 Ford, Pullman, 
Stoddard-Dayton, Bulck and Reo runabout 
and touring cars; 1906 Acme touring car; 
1905 Rambler and Locomobile touring cars; 
get prices and specification forms. Berks 
Auto G;ir,ige Co.. Reading. Pa. 

190ft 40-H.P. BUICK touring car. In abso- 

* 7UU lutely first-class condition in every 
respect; painted maroon and red upholster- 
ing; complete with top, speedometer, clock, 
chains, full lamp equipment, two extra shoes. 
Inner tube and equipped with magneto; cost 
owner $2,800 and run less than 2.500 miles. 
Address "Buick Bargain," care this paper. 



Cars Wanted 



HAVE ABOUT $500; want an automobile; 
must be four-cylinder, shaft driven, slid- 
ing gear; no objection to one out of repair or 
broken if of good make. Correspondence 
solicited. 725 E. Water St., Syracuse. N. Y. 

TWO four or six-cylinder motors, 20 to 40- 
h.p. ; must be in good shape. W. W. 
Butts. Oxford, New York. 

"CTTANT the best five-passenger car $400 will 

" buy. G. M. C, room 422, 47 West Forty- 
second street. New York. 

"WrANTED. — Carrico two-cylinder air-cooled 
" engine; must be cheap. L. T. Rhoades, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

WANTED. — Oakland, two-cylinder; state 
™ price and equipment. Address "H. L. 
P.." care The Automobile. 



TJT ANTED.— 1908 Stevens-Duryea light six; 
" state price, shop number, equipment. 
Address "F. F.," care The Autoombfle. 

WANTED TO TRADE for modern 4-cylinder 
automobile 400 shares of Kalamazoo 
Gold Mining stock, par value $1.00 per share. 
F. W. Fisher, Sedalia, Mo. 

WANTED. — Small, second-hand touring 
car: late model, tonneau body preferred; 
give full particulars and price. Address Box 
144, care The Automobile. 



WILL PAY full value In spot cash for 
your automobiles in quantities from 
one to one hundred. Ct>" or mall descrip- 
tions. Broadway Mammoth Automobile Ex- 
change, 245 West 56th St., New York City. 



Parts and Accessories 

(FOR SALE.) 



A LIMOUSINE BODY for sale: in first-class 
condition; fits any car; cost $2,200; bar- 
gain. 1225 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

AUTO TIRES.— All the best makes of tires 
on hand, at cut prices; a big stock of 
"specials" and "seconds" at "Bargain Coun- 
ter Prices"; we will save you money on any 
make and any size; write or call. Broadway 
Mammoth Automobile Exchange, 245 West 
56th St., New York City. 

AUTO TIRES. — 28x3, $10; 30x3, $11; 30x3%, 
$13. These are brand new, clean goods. 
Overstocked. Must sell. Write to-day for 
new 1909 prices on any size. Will surprise 
you. A. H. Kasner, 152 Church St., New 
York City. 

AUTO TIRES, new clincher casings, fresh 
stock, every one a bargain: 

28x3 $10.65 30x4 $17.90 

30x3 11.15 32x4 18.90 

32x3 11.75 34x4 21.00 

28x3% 13.00 36x4 22.00 

30x3% 13.50 34x4% 21.50 

32x3% 16.80 36x4% 23.50 

34x3% 16.50 36x5 26.00 

36x3% 16.50 

W. M. Sharpe. 118 West Broadway, New 
York City. 

BRAKES — External double-acting band 
brakes; 939— 9%"xl%"; 72— 9"x2%"; 67— 
6"x2". No better made; will sacrifice to 
quick buyer. Address Blackwell Brake Co., 
Box 1031, Bridgeport, Conn. 

BARGAINS in leather non-skid tire pro- 
tectors; all sizes and prices. Fan belts 
for all cars, guaranteed 10,000 miles. Write 
us or call. Detroit Leather Works, 97 
Lamed St., East Detroit, Mich. 



B 



ARGAINS. — i-cyllnder dash coils, $22; nve- 
1 feed mechanical oiler. $8; bevel gear 
axles, $80 per pair; wool wheels, all sizes, $18 
per set; clincher tires, 28x3, $9; 30x3, $11; 
tonneau body painted and upholstered, $40; 
2-cyIinder dash coils, $9; honeycomb radiator, 
$20; three speed and reverse transmission, 
$35; opposed motor, air-cooled, 3x3, $35; 4x4. 
$60; 4%x4, $75: 4%x5. $90: 4%x4. water- 
cooled, $75; 4%x5 $90; 5%x4%. $120: 5x4%, 
$90; front axles, $6 to $18; bevel gear axles, 
$85 per set; gas tanks, $2.50; steel dashes, 
$4 ■ three speed and reverse transmission with 
differential, $60; Warner No. 3 differential 
with sprocket, $9: complete set of parts to 
build 2.000-lb. tonneau car, $600. Auto Parts 
Co.. 52 W. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago. 

OOTH'S FELT ^PACKINGS for repairing 
automobiles are designed to retain the 
oil exclude the dust and tighten loose Joints, 
and are absolutely necessary in connection 
with ball, roller and plain bearings, hubs and 
transmission cases, and are made in strips 
and endless rings of any size and thickness 
to fit any car; dust rings for the hubs, strips 
for transmission cases, washers for all lubri- 
cating and dust-excluding purposes. I have 
dies to fit any bearing of any make of car 
and can fill any order within twenty-four 
hours. You will get exactly what you want, 
and the price wfll be right. There are so 
many sizes, no dealer carries a full stock. 
Write for prices and give dimensions. N. E. 
Bo oth, 741 8»th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NGINES, axles, transmissions, frames, 
bodies, carbureters, timers and auto 
parts generally at bargain prices. Let us 
foiow what you want. Logan Construction 
Co., Chlilicothe, Ohio. 



BARGAINS in new inner tubes; all guar- 
anteed to hold air. Purchased at special 

sale. 

28x2%. 28x3%, 30x4 $2.60 

28x3, 30x3, 30x3% 3.00 

32x3%, 32x4, 34x3% S.50 

34x4. 34x4%, 34x5 4.00 

36x3%, 36x4, 36x4%, 36x5 4.50 

Write for prices on other supplies. We also 
repair an ymake of tire. All work guaran- 
teed. Chicago Vulcanizing Co., 1400 Michi- 
gan Ave.. Chicago, 111. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE. — Four sets of Kim- 
ball steel tire casings, new; one Prest-O- 
Lite tank; steel coll and one 1906 single- 
cylinder Olds runabout. P. P. Pagett, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FOR SALE.— 300 sets 28x3 best grade artil- 
lery wheels fitted with clincher rings, 
less hubs; write for bargain prices on single 
sets or the lot. Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., 
Kenosha. Wis. 



FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, being over- 
stocked: several standard high tension 
magnetos, also double ignition systems, coll 
and distributors. Wanted cash offer, or will 
accept In exchange, any standard tires (sizes 
wanted. 34x4 and 36x4%), or New Victor 
Talking Machines. Offer also wanted on 
a 1909 Continental car, value $3,500. Full 
particulars, address "Retired Auto Manufac- 
turer." care The Automobile. 



OUR FRICTION TRANSMISSION to trans- 
mit 8-h.p. at $21 is like finding money; 
other bargains. Send for catalogue. Climax 
Electric Works, New Salem, Mass. 



FORD RUNABOUT owners, now is the time 
to order our outfit to change your N. S. 
or R. Into new "S" roadster, new fenders, 
and rumbie seats, dash hoods, folding hoods, 
glass fronts, tops, oilers, magnetos. Write 
lor catalogue to-day. Auto Rebuilding Co., 
1349 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

RADIATORS, hoods, mud guards, metal 
dishes, gasoline and water tanks. If 
building or remodeling a car. It will pay you 
to write us. as we lead in this line. Auto 
Sheet Metal Works, 2230 Michigan Ave., Chi- 

cnpo Til 

SIX CYLINDERS, $1.50; four cylinders, $1; 
two cylinders, 50 cents, is all you have to 
pay for the most Indispensable auto tool 
made, "The Trouble Finder." When put on 
the spark plug, you can tell if your timer is 
in the right place; you can tell which cylin- 
der is not doing its work, caused by leaky 
valves or a faulty spark plug. Works the 
same on dry cells, storage or magneto. A 
good Investment for the owner, chauffeur 
and the repairman. Sent prepaid for stamps, 
check or currency. Sallander Auto Co., Fort 
Madlsnn. Iowa. 

SPECIAL LOT supplementary springs, wind 
shields, storage batteries, tire treads, re- 
pair kits, boots and patches. Factory prices. 
Auto Economy Co., 1426 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago . 

SPECIAL lot 1909 Schebler Carbureter out- 
fits, complete for Reo, Ford, Bulck, Max- 
well, Cadillac, and other cars; more power, 
easier starting, better control; $10.75 to $18 
complete. Jenkins Specialty Mfg. Co., Sum- 
t er. S. C. 

STEVENS-DURYEA repair parts.— 15 per 
cent, discount. C. D. Snow. 62 Glenham 
St.. Providence. R. I. 

TIRE BARGAINS.— 25 sets 36x3%". 6 sets 
32.\iH" Dunlop Universal tires; also sev- 
eral sets Clincher tires, millimeter sizes, plain 
and MIdgley tread; all first-class goods; ex- 
cellent value. C. A. Leonard, 691 Park St., 
Hartford^ Conn. 

TIRES, TIRES.— We can sell any make, any 
size or style tires or tubes for less money 
than any dealer in the United States. Do 
not buv until you get our prices. Send for 
complete list. Excelsior Tire Company, 1777 
Broadway, New York City. 

ads, 1908 stock. 

28x3" 10.00 

34x4 20.00 

.13.00 30x4 17.50 

32x3%" $16.00 32x4 19.00 

Mail orders filled promptly. We ship goods to 
every part of the globe. Anchor Tire Co., 88 
Chambers St., New York City. 



TIRES. — New goods, new good 
28x2% $9.00 28x3 .. 

.11.00 



30x3 . 
30x3% 
1% 



UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, runabout tops, 
$20; touring car tops, $35. C. G. Meyer 
& Son. Tiffin. Ohio. 



E OFFER GENUINE BARGAINS in five- 
passenger touring bodies, finely uphols- 
tered and finished in Brewster green; illus- 
trations and dimensions sent on request. 
Berkshire Au tomobile Co., Plttsfleld. Mass. 

(Special Notices continued on page A-7.) 
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1 O CYLINDER Splltdorf coil, new, $8; 2-4- 
cylinder Splltdorf colls, new, $15; three 
Extra Units, new, $4 each; two Six-Forty 
storage batteries, $6 each. John W. Frey, 
722 Main St., Buffalo. N. T. 

28x3 WOODWORTH TREADS, second- 
hand, in good condition, at $8 each; 1 
Rambler surrey body, black upholstering, 
olive green paint, new, $75; 1 brazing furnace, 
with Bunsen burners, etc., at ¥60; 1 second- 
hand starting box, and 1 second-band rheo- 
stat, made by Elektron Mfg. Co., 230 volts, 
at $6 each. E. S. Youse, Reading, Pa. 

Minn MICA SPARK PLUGS, guaranteed 
,uuu or money refunded; 75 cents each, 
postpaid. Robert Instrument Co., 58 Shelby 
Ave., Detroit. Mich. 

IfWlfl WRAPPED thread Inner tubes in 
stock, brand new. Price, (3 each. 
Small sizes, less. 6,000 clincher and quick 
detachable shoes. Do us a favor and write 
for prices to-day; will surprise you. A. H. 
Kasner. 152 Church St, New York City. 

fQfl7 LIMOUSINE BODY, built by Roths- 
» 7y/ child. In France, at a cost of $3,800; 
will fit a Packard. Will sell for $300. Frank 
Reese Automobile School, 2011 North Carlisle 
St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 



Situations Wanted 

A POSI TL ON as chauffeur by a young man 
« of 28; competent, honest and strictly 
temperate, with 14 months' experience repair- 
ing and driving; gasoline car preferred. Ad- 
dress "Vermont, ,r care The Aut omobile. 

AS SALES MANAGER, factory representa- 
V J?J? aa ' esm an 'or New England ter- 
ritory preferred, with Boston headquarters, 
handling automobiles or accessories. Will 
make change shortly. Fourteen years' suc- 
cessful experience with A-l record. Salary 
and commission basis. H. S. C, care The 
Automobile. 

*R ROAD GAUGE man, with large automobile 
, . e , x ,P erl ence on high-grade work, capable 
of taking entire charge of coach end, will 
™^fl 11 chan S e ; 8°od opening with some 
reputable automobile company preferred. 
Would like personal appointment at either 
SS W 7°r k sh .? w - Address "Executive," care 
The Automobile. 



/■•HAUFFEUR and repairer, American, five 
years experience; references. Address 
P. L. R.. care The Autom obile. 

T\ESIGNER and engineer desires to change 
position on February 1. Have eight 
years experience in construction and design 
six years In active practice; member S. A E ' 
am familiar with modern machine shop meth- 
ods and my work will be clean and thorough 
In design, up-to-date In every respect and 
?J! f, » t0 .ffP'd and economical production. 
Will furnish partially finished drawings of 
me S ,u . m .i. prIce . four -cyllnder car. Will at- 
tend both coming New York shows and would 
like personal appointment at either. Address 
"Auto Designer?' care The Automobile. 



Help Wanted 



AGENTS.— A new invention, Cllng-tlght 
storm apron, holds lap robe around 
you; keeps wind and water out and comfctt 
£k.„ pe „ r £ ect ' ree<J o m 'or hands and feet To 
drive an auto; put on or oft instantly. Sent 
on approval. Beebe-Elllott Co., 614 Wis- 
consin St., Racine. Wis. 

jnr EN.— Wanted, ambitious and energetic 
™- ""en to learn to repair and run automo- 
biles: home study course if desired or we 

and J5? Z^iJ^ lT0 ^ fare t0 Phlladelphta 
and two weeks' board; easy payments- Kood 

Sf n y wi« h r i ,„ C0 , mp 4 t , en = t: ,ree booklet Auto" 
IT? J. i School, 752 South Broad St.. Phila- 

TJAPID and accurate designer~and detalier, 
£nce b r y n. "^S^ J^^SSSeTSSL 

SALESMEN. — In New York and New Jersev 
by the Dayton Airless Tl"e Co? Prefe? 
York W 0W " CarS " 1966 Broa dway, New 



T H ?,h2 m ?„^ L \ COMPETENT foreman"^ 
* trimming shop for automobile factory. 
No attention paid unless experience, refer- 
ences and salary to start are stated Ad- 
dress X. Y. Z., care The Automobile 



WANTED AT ONCE. — Man to take charge 
of an up-to-date garage handling Stude- 
baker cars only, in a city of 12,000 Inhabi- 
tants; must have five years' experience on 
all makes of cars; no one need apply with- 
out excellent references; man from some 
factory preferred. Address Eclipse Garage, 
Box 584, Wilson. N. C. 



Insurance 



INSURANCE for automobiles. — Broad, safe 
policies at lowest prices; Insurance 
against fire, self-Ignited explosions, trans- 
portation hazards, theft, etc; best services 
guaranteed, no matter where insurer is lo- 
cated. For particulars address H. W. Beats, 
76 William St., New York City. 'Phone, 3052 
John. 



Auto Schools 



AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING by corre- 
spondence. Course prepared by A. L. 
Dyke, first auto supply man. New system 
with mechanical charts. Course, $10. Some- 
thing new. Free pamphlet. Investigate. 
Dyke's Correspondence School of Motoring, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

THE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., the largest in the coun- 
try, begins its fifth year for instruction. Men 
are trained efficiently In a 4 or 8 weeks' 
course, with personal instruction In road 
work, and in small group classes In shop 
work. Send for catalog. 310 West 57th St., 
New York City. 



Miscellaneous 



AUTOMOBILE TIRES, rebuilt, retreaded, 
rellned, rim cuts and blowouts repaired, 
Inner tubes repaired and respllced; all work 
thoroughly tested before shipment and fully 
guaranteed. Thomas Rubber Vulcanizing 
Co., 227 South St. Joseph St., South Bend, 
Ind. 

UTOMOBILISTS, ATTENTION I — A grand 
pair of cinnamon bear robes, $30; cost 
$200; fur-lined coat, lined throughout with 
the best Australian mink. Persian lamb col- 
lar, sell for $35: cost $160 In Montreal. Call 
or write J. Loew, 520 West 145th St., New 
York City. 



£OIL REPAIRING. — Ship your coils. We 
repair them at the lowest expense and 
guarantee our work for two years. Our un- 
excelled facilities enable us to do this. "We 
do things here." Marinette Electrical Repair 
Co.. Marinette, Wis. 



{""■RATE for Packard touring car for sale. 
V" Any one expecting to tour Europe will 
do well to consult C. L. Candee, Princeton. 
N. J. 



■COR SALE.— 4-h.p. Mitchell motorcycle. 
* brand new. Only $68. Comet Motor 
Works, Madison and Canal Sts., Chicago. 

F°5 .RENT.— Two large two-story stone 
■■■ buildings, north side of Cambridge St.. 
west of 39th St., size 96 feet by 58 feet and 
60 feet by 81 feet, suitable for automobile 
garage; will make any necessary alterations. 
Percy Fox, 2524 Glrard Ave., Philadelphia, 



TF YOU feel you are paying too much for 
* supplies, write for our catalogue and save 
money. Agents take notice and write to- 
day and let us know what cars you sell. 
Kansas City Automobile Supply Co., 609A 
15th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 

«AJEWMASTIC"— 

HThe Airless Inflation for Automobile 
Tires. 

Not affected by small punctures. 
Rides Easy. 
It Lasts. 

We refund your money If not entirely satis- 
fied. 

What more can you ask? 
»,. s ?t ? u r exhibit— space 214, Gallery Floor, 
Ninth International Automobile Show. Grand 

£ e „ ntra Lo Pa ! ace T New York Clt ^ December 
31st, 1908, to January 7th, 1909. 

If you cannot come, send for our booklet 
containing full Information. 

Newmastie Tire Company, 68th Street & 
Broadway, New York City, or 302 Michigan 
A ve.. Chica go, m. 

(Special Notices continued on page A-9.) 



TIRES! 



TIRES!! 
TIRES!!! 

We can sell you any make, any slie 
or style tire or tube for less mow; 
than any dealer anywhere In the 
United States. 

We have contracts with the leading 
makers of automobile tires to sell for 
them any quantity of surplus stock, 
enabling us to quote these at 60% to 
70% discount from the regular price. 
Do not buy tires until you get out 
prices. Bargains in all makes of tires 
and tubes. 

CLINCHERS 
DUNLOPS 
QUICK DETACHABLES 

We guarantee these brand new, 
clean, fresh 1908 stock. This lot In- 
cludes Morgan & Wright, Ajax, Dia- 
mond, Continental, Ennis, Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. We are selling the lot 
while they last. 

Casings 



Size. 
28 x 2% 
28x3 
28 x 3U 
SOx 2$ 
30 x 3 
30 x i% 
30x4 
82x3 
32 x 3U 
32x4 
34 x 3 
34 X 3% 
34 X 4 
34 x 4% 
34x5 
36 x »% 
36 x 4 
36 x 4% 
36x4 



$7.00 
11.0 



.1.00 
15.00 

8.50 
12.25 
15.25 
18.50 
10.50 
16.00 
20.00 

9.25 
16.00 
22.50 
23.50 
23.00 
13.25 
21.60 
24.00 
23.75 



Tubes. 
$1.50 
3.00 
3.6ft 
2.75 
3.50 
3.75 
5.25 
3.25 
4.00 
5.50 
S.50 
4.35 
5.76 
7.50 
6.60 
436 
6.25 
8.00 
$.26 



These prices are only good while our 
stock lasts, therefore place your oroer 
now to get the benefit of our low ng- 
ures. TERMS are Cash. At the very 
low price we are selling them, we »™ 
obliged to get Cash with order. l» 
not hesitate to send us money. 
are as good as the bank. All C._ 0. »■ 
orders must be accompanied with i»« 
of purchase, to cover us on transpo • 
tatlon charges. 

If you are dissatisfied with your pur- 
chase upon receipt of goods, we wi 
refund your money. 

Send for Complete List 
Single Tube Tires 

26x2i - - " 
28x2i - - - 90 
28x3 - - - 

By securing a very large 0»»**£ 
these goods, we are enabled to qu 
you these extraordinary low P"<" ■ 

EXCELSIOR TIRE CJ). 

1777 Broadway 
New York 
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60,000 READERS 



THERE are thousands of automobiles, dealers, supply houses — those 
who buy and sell, people who are looking for help, people who are 
looking for work — all ready and anxious to make a deal with you if 
you have the thing they want. 

The main point is to get the attention of this group or class, 
all in a lump, and minus the enormous amount of waste circulation 
you may have been buying in daily newspapers. 

In putting your classified advertising where it will do the most good for 
the least money, you must get away from mass circulation in newspapers 
and get into class circulation in an automobile newspaper. 

Meaning in this instance THE AUTOMOBILE 

a weekly that 'prints only classified advertising revelant to its chosen field, 
and sends it weekly to 60,000 interested readers — 

That does not bury it in columns of "real estate," "pawnbroking," "help 
wanted," "dogs lost," "diamonds found," advertising that goes to the homes 
of, and is read by, about every "undesirable citizen," so far as your sales 
chances are concerned. 

Here's the reason accounting for the rapid fire, quick sales 
reputation THE AUTOMOBILE is making for its advertisers, both 
general and classified: 

It doesn't matter what your wishes may be in this direction, 

THE AUTOMOBILE 

can bring them about to your own satisfaction, provided you want to reach 
the motoring public. This weekly paper — 

Will sell your second-hand machine, or your second-hand lamp, or tell you where to buy. 
It will secure you agents, or get you a job, or furnish you with competent help, 
or advertise your school of instruction — 

and do these things promptly and thoroughly by going only to the class of people 
you want to reach, right at the time when they are in the most receptive mood. 

At 20c. a line (the rate in THE AUTOMOBILE) wouldn't you rather have 
your classified advertising in the permanently "MUST-BE-SEEN" CLASS 
than to have it hopelessly lost (at twice the price) in daily newspapers that 
count twenty-four hours as a ripe old age? 

THE AUTOMOBILE 

239 West 39th Street NEW YORK 



20 CENTS A LINE 
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(Special Notlcea continued from page A-7.) 

OLD ESTABLISHED garage for sale: re- 
pair business and two well-known 
agencies; sales per year, about 20 cars; town, 
6.000; 20 miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address "S. B. H.," care The Auto- 
mobile. 

RADIATORS and lamps repaired by experts. 
Ship to us and follow with letter. Auto Re- 
buildlng Co., 1349 Michigan Ave., Chicag o, 111. 

RUMBLE SEATS and "baby" tonneaus, for 
Ford, Maxwell, Bulck, Cadillac and other 
cars, fenders, radiators, hoods. We are the 
big mail-order rebuilding house. Send for 
catalogue. Auto Rebuilding Co., 1349 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, 111. 



SAVE DOLLARS!— Charge and renew old 
batteries; formula, 10-cent coin. Box 
204. 'Waterloo, la. 

SHINEBRIGHT METAL POLISH is abso- 
lutely the best on the market; sample 
and quotation furnished upon request. Shove 
& Gage Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 

STEAM CAR OWNERS — Send for sample of 
engine and pump packing. R. A. Robbel, 
221 East 31st St., Chica go, 111. 

THE AUTOMOBILE HANDBOOK.— By L. 
Elliott Brookes. Over 10,000 copies sold. 
This sale guarantees absolute authority. This 
work was written to supply practical Infor- 
mation to automobile owners, operators and 
chauffeurs, including road, motor, carbureter, 
ignition, battery, clutch and starting trou- 
bles, with information of value in automobile 
mechanics. Pages. 480. Over 180 illustra- 
tions. Leather bound, $1.60. Frederick J. 
Drake & Co.. 214 Fisher Bldg. , Chicago, 111. 

THIS IS THE TIME of year to send in your 
old tires and have them put in A-l shape 
for spring service. We are not the largest. 

but the best, tire repair company In the 
country. We also supply and sell all makes 
of solid vehicle tires; also all makes of new 
auto casings and tubes. We have on hand 
a full line of second-hand tires and tubes, 
at one-third the list price of new tires and 
tubes. This is not hot air. Give us a trial 
and be convinced. Chicago Tire Repair Co., 
Michigan Blvd. at S5th St.. Chicago. 

TIRES REPAIRED. — Automobile owners, do 
A you want your tires repaired or recov- 
ered by the people who know how? Give us 
a trial and be convinced. Inner tubes vul- 
canized at short notice. Jungkind & Vogler, 
15S Chambers St.. New York Cltv Tele- 
phone. 3?8G Cortlandt. 



TIRES REPAIRED and retreaded.— All work 
guaranteed. We have the largest and 
best-equipped tire repair shop in the West, 
and experienced men do the work. Best 
materials and workmanship only. A com- 
plete line of Morgan & Wright tires carried 
in stock. Auto Tire Co., agents Morgan & 
Wright, 606-7 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

TIRES.— Model Vulcanizing Co. tires. Have 
your tires repaired and vulcanized by re- 
liable experts. All work guaranteed. Let us 
save you money on new tires. We repair all 
types of Clincher motor cycle casings and 
tubes, and also repair and apply solid vehicle 
tires. Our motto: Right and reasonable. 
Model Vulcanizing Co., 1647 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 111. 

TWO TWIN-ENGINE Indian Motorcycles; 
A one 8-horsepower Minerva. H. E. Coryell, 
rear 353 Main St.. East Orange, N. J. 

Protect Your Automobile Im- 
provements with Solid Patents 

We can handle your business properly, 
as we are familiar with all types of Autos, 
are automobile owners and have had twelv 
years practice before the Patent Office. • 
Send sketch of your invention for free le- 
port as to patentability. 
Book "How to Obtain a 
Patent" and "What to 
Invent" sent free. 

Chandlee & Chan dies 

Patent Attorneys 
803 F Strut 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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"Kitsee Changeable" 
DRY STORAGE BATTERY 

WOULD A SPARKING BATTERY WITH 

A LIFE GUARANTEE 



INTEREST YOU? 

Would you like a battery that ou could «• 
chance when discharged for a fully charted 

battery with any dealer, regardless of where pur- 
chased, by paying 35 Cents per Cell and with 
out the annoyance of delay ? Then ask your 
dealer about it or write us. 



SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
At MADISON SQUARE SHOW 

JAN. 16-23, 1909 
EBEN L BEVAN. Gen'l Salw'Af ant 



KITSEE STORAGE BATTERY CO. 

629 Connell Bids SCRANTON. PA 



TT-AUTO POLISH will keep the varnished 
parts of your automobile or carriage In 
excellent shape. Address Shove & Gage Co., 
Inc., Providence. R. I., for sample. 



SUBSCRIBE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 
WEEKLY — $3.00 PER YEAR 



Wind Shields $21 

Folding Shield, brass bound, 
plate glass. 

Complete BrassFittings, guaranteed. 

Runabout tops $18.00 and $20.00 
Complete Curtains and Rail. 

Guaranteed to fit Ford, Maxwell 
and Olds. Description on applica- 
tion. Chicago Auto Top Co., 80 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 




At 20c. a line (the rate In THE AU- 
TOMOBILE) wouldn't you rather have 
your classified advertising; In the per- 
manently "MUST BE SEEN" CLASS 
than to have It hopelessly lost (at 
twice the price) In dally newspapers 
that count twenty-four hours as a ripe 
old age? THE AUTOMOBILE, 239- 
241 West 39th Street, New York. 




SPECIFY ! 

NOW FOB 1008 

w FORGINGS 

plant ? MI, eq.lopa. .„,( ,. 
L S<nd bloe f rlot. or mod«. 

We quote prlcefl- 

Page Storms Drop Forge Co., <""«•»< 

See our dUplar adTettUament u ,..„., „r ... 



Headquartara of tha Automobile Club of Cincinnati 
FAVORITE WITH AUTOMOBLUSTS 

GIBSON HOUSE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO. 
CORHKLIUS A. BDRKHARDT. Pres. lad Gea Mr 

European Plan. Every modern appointment, com i»»d 
with all the comfort! of home. 

Fourth and Walnut Streett 
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CF. TUCKER Hartford, c... 



TheA.B.C.of 

DuM Proof Oil Holt 
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perlence Get busy, 
Jeln the Han. 



" C. COWLES & CO., New Haven, Conn. - 



-C.CQ WLES& CQ NewHave ^ Conn 
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National Speed 
Indicators 

PL*'«ST READING 
INDICATORS MADE 
PRICES $20 $25 $30 $50 

"c*" ft - '•Vernation. 
2 fetal tnductmmti 
to dtalm. 
l47CMmb 0 |. n ., l„i on ,«,„ 



Complete Coune 

Automobile Instruction 

I»Talumbl. to the owner or proepectlY. 
owner of a motor car 
Practical and to the Point 
Stmt for Proit.au, to Uu 
Crrwuoadence School of Motor Car Practice I 
Tarrytown, N. Y. * 

LIFE 

SEures whld. prove my d,ta.. AddnsT^ 

■IfE PUBLISHING CO., 1 9 W. 31,t St., few Tort city 



CANDY CARBIDE 

Trade Mark 
ol? "SSI'S!?! £* «■»««<«• Sold aaly in 

CETYLEHE GAS ILLUMINATING CO 

'•OS Broome Street. New York 



RY VICTOR CLUTCH 

COMPOUND 
OR A SLIPPING CLUTCH 

MANFACTURED BY 

5T8R CLUTCH 00MP0UID CO.. H.SHU1 N.H. 



n Street, Boston, Mass 



$25.00 Reward! 

For the best Automobile Anecdote We are 
compiling a book for use of After-Dinner Speak 
ers and could use a few true (?) stories. The 
money will be paid in four prizes-SlO.OO for 
the funniest in fewest words, $5.00 each for the 
three next best stories. 

Please send or hand your jokes into the office 
of this hotel on or before January 20, 1909. 

One free copy will be mailed to each contribu- 
tor whether he or she wins or not. 

The Grand Hotel 

George P. Hurlbert, President 

31st St. and Broadway N ew Yor k 
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MOBILE S c 

v West Side * O 

Y. M. C. A. 

310 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City 
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INDIVIDUAL ROAD LESSON 



TELEPHONE. MMJCOLUMBUS 

Gives Students 
as near as possible 
IND VIDIFAL 
NSTRUCTION 

This School is 
Endorsed by the 
Leading Auto- 
mobile Clubs and 
Manufacturers 




PRACTICAL SHOP WORK IN SMALL GROUPS 
An Instructor for each group 



DAY AND NIGHT CLASSES 

CALL, 'PHONE OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 




Association 



Ninth National 

Automobile Show 



Madison Square Garden 
January 16 to 23, 1909, New York City 

Under the Auspices of the 

of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 




Exhibiting standard Gasoline Cars licensed under the Selden patent 



Royal Tourist 

Sampson 

Selden 

Simplex 

Stearns 







LICENSED GASOLINE CARS 


Apperson 


Columbia 


Hewitt 


Packard 


Autocar 


Elmore 


Knox 


Peerless 


Buick 


E-N-F- 


Locomobile 


Pierce Arrow 


Cadillac 


Pranklin 


Lozier 


Pope Hartford 


Chalmers-Detroit 


Haynes 


Matheson 


Pope Toledo 


Corbin 






ELECTRIC 


Anderson 


Bailey 


Champion 


General Vehicle Co. 


Babcock 


Baker 


Columbia 


Rauch & Lang 








STEAM 



Studebaker 
Waverly 



Stevens-Duryea 

Studebaker 

Thomas 

Walter 

Waltham 

Winton 

Woods 



White 



Complete txhibit by the Motor & Accessory Manufacturers. The only complete Motorcycle exhibit in New York, by th 
' Motorcycle Manufacturers' Association, Commercial Vehicles. Town Cars and Taxicabs. 
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HERZ 

BALL-BEARING 

TIMER 

vs. 

Tool Steel 
No Looking After 
No Repelrs. 

r Ov <"-.»0.00o:in Con 
ijt; etant use. 

Saves 28% on Gas- 
oline. 
Rune Paoked with 

Grease. 
See the 12 Different 
Types at the Shows. 



HERZ 

Distributor 

The Smallest, Most 
Comoaot Instrument 
Made. 

With a Single Coil 
and 4 Plugs, It gives 
the Most Complete 
•nd Reliable Igni 
tlon Outfit. 
Double Ball Bearing. 
Spring Ball Connec- 
tions 

No Experiment. A 
Tried Out Devioe. 
The Ideal Outfit for 
D 9"ble Ignition, 2, 3. 
•*. 6 Oyl. 
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UNIVERSAL 

A FRICTION DRIVEN 

POWER POMP. 

GEARED DOWN. 
SOLE LEATHER 
COVERED 
FRICTION 
WHEEL. 

AUTOMATIC INLET, 
BALL DELIVERY VALVE 




UNIVERSAL" 




HERZ'S PATENT 

HAND-LEVER 
FRICTION PUMP 
"TANDEM" 

Ten Yesrs Ahead In Pump Construction 

TO SEE IT MEANS TO BUY IT AN AB- 
SOLUTELY RELIABLE POWER-PUMP 
KEPT IN YOUR TOOL BOX. PISTON 
RINGS MADE TO LAST. DRIVEN BY 
FRICTION FROM THE FLYWHEEL OR 
ANY OTHER PART OF CAR. PUMPS 
UP THE LARGEST TIRE IN FROM 3 
TO 5 MINUTES. 



THE NE/V IMPROVED 
PATTERN, 

PRICE, $20. 



HERZ PLUG 

"Bougie Mercedes." 

The Double Stone Insulation Alone Put. 
It Into . Cless Fer Above the Bast Por- 
celain Plug. 

Poroeleln Crooks, This Stone Never. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED FOR 
ONE YEAR. ° B 
Absolutely Self-Cleaning. 
Absolutely Proof Against Soot or Oil 
Needs Never Be Taken Out of Motor ' 
THE BEST VALUE IN SPARK PLUGS 
EVER OF- 
FERED. 
POSTPAID. 
EVERY- 
WHERE, 

SI. 50. 



SEE THE 

HERZ MAGNETO 

AT THE SHOWS 
A REVOLUTION AND A REVELATION 




H E RZ & CO cMi 203 - 205 La,a y e «« st. 

■ ■ WWB Engineers NEW YORK 

WRITE FOR IT — FREE 



FREE— OUR "COLD BOOK OF ICNITI 



ON 



Largest Stock 
of 

Asbestoi -Copper 
Cartels 
to America 
1200 Sizes 
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The Official 

Automobile Blue Book 

is the only recognized road directory in America. 

^ It has never had competition — only weak imitations and incom- 
plete copying — and in no instance has it ever been approached 
in point of accuracy, radius of action or size. ^ The Automobile 
Blue Book has a staff of trained map makers and routers, who 
are almost constantly upon the road, extending routes, simplifying 
detail information and improving and enlarging the volumes. 
<JWe show here a reproduced photograph of one of the Blue 
Book cars, which alone has covered nearly 40,000 miles. <J This 
is just to illustrate the fact that all sections of this road guide 
are mapped, mile after mile, right from the cars, by men who 
know how to do it. If you contemplate touring this summer, 
send your order NOW for any section or sections noted on the 
opposite page. p rfce $2 5Q ^ volume 

The Automobile Blue Book 

231-241 West 39th St. NEW YORK 
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The Official 

Automobile Blue Book 

AMERICA'S ONLY RECOGNIZED ROAD GUIDE 

"THERE'S ONE IN NEARLY EVERY CAR" 

Now in use by over 25,000 Tourists who use it to simplify and 
make pleasant the selection of routes covering : 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 

NEW YORK, CANADA AND WEST / 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH AND WEST 
MIDDLE WEST. 

Gives the best and most popular through and local routes, best 
hotel [and garage accommodations, and full running directions and 
maps for nearly every route published. 

IN 4 VOLUMES COVERING 73,000 MILES. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN LEATHER. 

PRICE PER SECTION, $2.50. 

SEND YOUR ORDER NOW-THE TOURING SEASON 

APPROACHES. 



THE AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK 



231-241 WEST 39th STREET 



NEW YORK 
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OPENS NEW YEAR'S EVE 

DECEMBER 3M to JANUARY 7th 

Leading American Cars — All the 
Foreign Cars diredt from the 
Paris Salon — AH Ac- 
cessory Makers 



Finest Decorations by 
S. R. Ball Co. ever 1 
offered at any Motor 
Car Exhibition 



Only exhibit of 
Foreign Cats 
in America 




Management of 
American Motor Car 
Manufacturers' Association 



GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

Gasolene- FORTY-THIRD ST. AND LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Eiedh-ic- steam - Admission, 50c; Tuesday, $1.00 



instruction of a Gasoline Motor Vehicle 

Publisher's 13 ^^^; o^Tp'Fce Ho "cente! V^rfS" i"**?? """-tratlon. and diagrams. 
231-2-11 West 33th St., New York Address Book Department, The Automobile, 




AUTO TRUNKS 

SINGLE 



DOUBLE 



TRIPLE 



WITH INSIDE CASES 
ICE, WINE AND LUNCH TRUNKS 
Write for Aato Catalog 

W. W. WINSHIP 73 Summer St., BOSTON, Mass. 

Hound , !! "? * haU -« n ""T kanai. maker" 

Round trunk, to lad le.- or Mr bate, or Inner tub-, etc. Fit made ear. .ho. 




T^YRACUSE" Special Au^andBpat Chemical Fire Extinoulsher 

will extinguish gasoline (or any other) fire 
instantly. The ONLY chemical hand ex- 
tinguisher which is specially designed and 
£S£ u f l £or aboard the auto or yacht. 

Ihe Syracuse" is not affected by heavy 
seas. Rough Roads have no effect on "The 
oyracuse. 

Expensive fire insurance will not save life 
and property.— "The Syracuse" will do 
Both at small expense. 

II Is absolutely certain to operate eiery time. 
Write for full information aad pricea and ■pedal 
_ diacounta to dealer.. 
™« SYRAC USE CHEMICAL 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 

Sole Manufacturers. 

. ». ... F * c,,ry a " d OBIm* SfKM Auto ud Yacht grta- 

100 YV... Fayette St„ Sy r.cu.e. N.Y.. U.S.A. SuTber with Ad jurtabl. HcU« 
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To-day old 1908 goes into 
the archives of the past, and in 
its passing it is not remiss to 
remind you that the big suc- 
cesses of 1908 were the cars 
equipped with 



SCHEBLER 
CARBURETER 



A Word in Season 
to the 

MANUFACTURER 
DEALER 
and USER 



"SCHEBLER" has always led— it leads to-day— 
and will lead to-morrow — and as you get busy with the 
business of 1909 remember that "SCHEBLER" Car- 
bureter is the greatest and most important one thing 
conducive to the success of 
your 1909 cars; that will 
make them most salable — 
easiest to operate and abso- 
lutely dependable. Carbureters 
come and Carbureters go, but 
the ONE Carbureter that stays, 
that never disappoints, that is 
always reliable — that always 
wins— that increases in popu- 
larity — is the much talked of 
"SCHEBLER." 



A car, no mat- 
ter how costly, is 
wholly dependent 
uponits carbureter 
for its successful 
operation. 
So it behooves the makers 
of cars, as they value their 
reputation, to use the best that 
can be had, and it is always 
better to adopt a tested and 
proven device, than tofussand 
tinker with experiments. The 
one carbureter no manufac- 
turer can ever make a mistake 
in adopting is the 

SCHEBLER 
CARBURETER 

It is the Stand- 
ard of the World 
and should be on 
your 1909 cars. 



This Week We Are Exhibiting 

at 

Grand Central Palace, N. Y. 
Ready and Willing to Prove the 
Overwhelming Superiority of 

SCHEBLER CARBURETER 

See us personally if you can or write for full 
information to 

WHEELER & SCHEBLER 

MANUFACTURERS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Mgr" °?™Zb£l^BZZ^M^ d ^ h ?'rV % " E W'*" d Office: W. J. Connell. 

Broadway. N. Y. ^^TA^^ \»gJZ ^ 

For sale at any reliable dealer in Automobile and Marine Engine Supplies. 
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CANDIDLY, the progress made within the last year by way 01 
improvement in the power plants of automobiles was so 
diversified and in many ways so given to detail as to preclude a 
thorough attempt at reiteration. There were no radical de- 
partures from the beaten paths, however, nor evolutions beyond 
the pale of conservative practice. The several types of motors 
in their respective spheres of influence maintain that sturdy and 
growing importance which is servile to lawful manipulation, and 
is more nearly invincible to re-occurring and unpleasant happen- 
ings than even the most optimistic might have anticipated. 

At the beginning of the year the single cylinder motor was 
looked upon somewhat less favorably than its true merit war- 
ranted. The double opposed motor was threatened by the four- 
cylinder type, and the four, in turn, seemed crowded by the 
many and undeniable advantages of its flexible neighbor, the six. 
These apparent controversies proved as chaff before the wind — to 
be forgotten — in the demand for cars, typical of each of the types 
of power plants and characteristic advantages. 

It seems assured that further experience has established the 
facts that the earlier defects incidental to the several types of 
motors were due to vagaries of design, faulty materials and in- 
different construction. This last year was one of noteworthy 
events, due in a measure to the threatening financial situation, 
which, however, augured for good, in that it produced the in- 
centive ending in a thorough house cleaning. 

The live concerns eliminated the faults of which they had be- 
come cognizant, revised their methods and evolved among other 
things power plants for their cars that would seem to spell 
finality. The earlier complaints were duly weighed, the question 
of the duplication of parts was rendered more nearly an accom- 
plished fact, and the production of repair parts, both in point of 
cost and utility, were afforded the due measure of attention to 
which they were entitled. 

The Trend of Motor Improvement. 

To fully appreciate the situation it will be necessary to sub- 
divide the power plant and discuss the respective features by 
themselves. The motor, for illustration, as an abstract proposi- 
tion, can receive treatment, irrespective of the number of cylin- 
ders, since the question of improvements will be the same. 

Cylinders Were Perfected. — From the start the cylinders 
proved to be rather troublesome, and it is to the everlasting credit 
of the makers of cars that they finally produced motor cylinders 
quite as free from troubles of any sort as any reasonable person 
can possibly expect. The improvements did not take root by 
way of adding weight, indeed; the whole situation can be 
summed up by saying they added quality instead. But this was 
not an easy matter; the foundries had to be educated up to the 
exacting requirements, and in the earlier times they refused to 
stand for the ducking, excepting at a price, which perspicuity 
was not with a definite assurance from them that the quality of 
the cylinders would be up to a fitting standard. Time wrought 
changes, and the last year was the one of marked advances, from 
the foundry point of view. 

In the meantime, patterns were more nearly in accord with the 
needs of the occasion, and between the more suitable pattern 



work, the better foundry practice, and the clearness of precision 
of designers, cylinders were produced in quantity, of great 
strength and suitable for their respective purposes, whether they 
were to be water cooled or by an air draught instead. 

Crankshafts Are Die Forged. — It was just about a year 
ago that the crankshaft question was most agitated, for then it 
seemed inevitable that slabbing would have to be resorted to, in 
order to make crankshafts of the quality demanded in service. 
In the meantime, the threatened invasion did have its effect, and 
the drop forging interests made experiments leading up to what 
is now commonly termed toughened drop forgings, in which the 
materials have properties imparted to them by special heat treat- 
ment, such as were never before known to the automobile or any 
other industry. 

The process was found to be most exact, cheapening in its 
trend, and fortunately propitious in the time of its coming. This 
process lends itself equally to such other parts as connecting 
rods, cam shafts and multitudinous small parts, of which automo- 
biles seem to have a liberal share. 

Crankcase and Bearings Related. — Strides have been made 
in the testing of aluminum, thus rendering it safe and profitable 
to employ this light and, on the whole, very desirable metal in 
work of this character. This improvement is one of the distinct 
advances of the year. In earlier times the aluminum castings 
were good in the main, but they were not used by some of the 
makers of cars, because manganese bronze is considerably 
stronger, but it is considerably heavier as well. 

It will be proper to discuss the question of bearings in connec- 
tion with crankcases, since a bearing per se would be of no 
utility, without a resting place of considerable stability. It 
matters not at all if the bearings are the one or the other of the 
available types, when reference is had to alignment, and during 
the last year this problem was solved to a double purpose. It 
was noise that brought about the change, for in trying to elim- 
inate noise it was discovered that thin castings defeated the 
project, in that they were largely responsible for much of the 
remaining noises in cars, as they were a year or so ago. 

To thipken the walls seemed to be a necessity, and this thicken- 
ing process was of course possible, in view of the very light 
weight aluminum and, too, in view of the extended use of die 
(drop) forgings, in that the noises were subdued, and the bear- 
ings were kept in more perfect alignment, since the increased 
thickenss of the shell resulted in increased rigidity of the bearing 
supports and absence of trouble. 

Ball and Roller Bearings. — It was pointed out how the 
process of eliminating noise resulted in a more stable housing 
for the bearings. In relation to the bearings, it might be well 
to observe that the tendency is in the direction of ball and roller 
bearings up to the limit of the ability of designers to eliminate 
plain bearings, with their shorter life. 

That designers have pursued a sensible and conservative course 
is rendered manifest by an inspection of the cars of the year; 
they have not, for illustration, attempted to put ball or roller 
bearings on connecting rod bearings. When it comes to crank- 
shaft main bearings, they have been guided by broader consid- 
erations than the mere question of the utilization of ball bear- 
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Outline Dulgn of Typical Side Chain Drive Power Plant. 

ings for the sake of being able to say that they have them. Such 
of the cars as employ ball bearings on the crankshaft main bear- 
ing position were evidently justified in taking advantage of the 
excellent qualities afforded. In the types of motors involving 
plain main bearings for the crankshafts, there were considera- 
tions that outweighed the advantages of ball bearings, and the 
finer qualities of main bearings were employed instead. 

When it comes to the transmission gearset, there are few or 
no examples of plain bearings. The spindles are centered in 
nearly every case on either ball or roller bearings. When ball 
bearings are found, they are almost invariably of the radial type ; 
and when it comes to roller bearings, they are largely of the 
conical type. 

Likewise in the axles, the plain bearings are scarcely to be 
seen at all, while the ball and roller bearings are in great pro- 
lusion. 

The Principle of the Three-Point Suspension.— This prin- 
ciple has been extended during the present year to include cars 

fin general. The question of bearing alignment was a strong 
argument in favor of resting the power plant units on three 

spdints, or the equivalent, instead of depending upon the rigidity 
<of ftheside frames. The mode of the application of the principle 
is not the same in all cases, but the dominant idea is uppermost 
in each of the several examples. In some cases the uninitiated 
would fail to discover the principle of the three point suspension, 
because in resting the units on more than three points there is an 
apparent diversion from the principle involved; and the un- 
initiated would fail to discover that rigid ties are limited to three 
points only. 

Speed vs. Power.— In the old days, motors were run at a 
low speed, and the power was a minimum for a given weight. 
Gradually the question of increasing speed took a hold, and 
within the last year this matter was crystalized into short stroke 
high speed motors, in which the weight efficiency is very high 
indeed. Remarkable as -it may seem, the fuel consumption di- 
minished considerably, although some forecasts were to the 
opposite view. 

The short stroke motors are light; the strength of the compo- 
nent parts would naturally increase because in such motors the 
parts are short and relatively thick. The deflections diminished 
and the mechanical efficiency increased as a natural sequence. 
The mere decrease in the length of the stroke did not at first 
promise so much as after events disclosed. On second thought it 
would have been rendered quite plain that increased mechanical 
efficiency would follow any increase in rigidity, since the way to 
make a thing rigid is to make it short and thick. 

Valves and Timing. — While it is true that the valves are 
not made of greater area than of the previous practice, it is 
equally true that the relation of the areas of valves to the areas 
of cylinders has undergone a change. This change in relation is 
assignable to the fact that the bore of the modern short stroke 
motor for a given power is less than the bore as is obtained 
under the old conditions, but in reducing the bore of the cylinders 
a corresponding reduction in the area of valves did not follow, 
hence the change in relation in favor of an increased volume of 
mixture or power and better cooling conditions. 

Dual Ignition Systems. — The new products are so thor- 
oughly fitted out with ignition devices as to preclude any change 
of justly conducting any of the old line of strictures. The 
magnetos of the present time are thoroughly scientific, well made 



and deliver a spark of great energy 
at the proper instant. They serve 
every purpose required of an elec- 
trical system, excepting for lighting, 
and it is to be regretted that the 
magneto system does not seem to 
lend itself to this important matter. 

It is almost unnecessary to point 
out that the "rotor" of the magneto 
must change in speed because the 
magneto must synchronize with the 
speed of the crankshaft, which shaft 
rotates at a variable speed. The magneto then cannot deliver a 
constant electromotive force such as would be required in light- 
ing work. A speed regulator is complicated. 

The direct current system of ignition, using a small dynamo, is 
of course available for the double purpose and is preferred by 
many on that account. In these days, with the new types of 
coils, equipped as they are with the "master vibrator," the petty 
objections to coils are wiped out, and the direct current systems 
more nearly lend themselves to the problem than ever before. 
In conjunction with the coil systems, the modern storage bat- 
teries make combinations a good second to the magneto, and 
most cars are fitted out with the dual system. In some cases, 
because of the splendid advantages of the master vibrator, in 
conjunction with the coil system, it is the practice to use the 
storage and the dry cells to the exclusion of the magneto. This 
scheme is reliable, economical, and the first cost is the minimum 
for good results. 

The Fuel Systems-— At the beginning of the year the ques- 
tion of alcohol was hot off the grid, but gasoline is the fuel upon 
which reliance is placed, with small chance of a change for some 
time to come. As long as gasoline can be had it will well serve 
the purpose, and its price will have to more than double perhapi 
to afford other fuels a chance to compete. 

It is pleasant to note that the cars of the present date are fitted 
out with good and sufficient copper gasoline tanks, of excellent 
workmanship, involving sweated and riveted joints. It is also 
observed that, as a rule, a water pump is provided, and baffle 
plates are placed to prevent the surging of the gasoline in the 
tank. The fastenings of the tanks are also strong and securely 
placed, as they should be. 

Piping and Fittings.— The new cars, without respect to 
price, are provided with suitable gasoline piping, which a W™J*' 
tion can well be applied to the oil and other piping in and about 
the cars of the present time. The chances of a stoppage are 
remote, and the strength of the piping is well within bounds. 
The fittings are strong, light, tight and of the ground joint class; 
one may quickly remove a section and, after blowing the same 
out, replace it without fear that a tight joint will not be made. 

Carbureters Reduced to Practice.— The float feed type is 
still with us, carrying many improvements, mostly in point of 
detail, to be sure. The trappy, loose jointed and mysterious af- 
fairs, once the master of us all, can no longer be found on 
automobiles. Under the new conditions the needle valves, for 
illustration, are more nearly tight, and flooding is controllable- 
The copper or cork floats are nicely constructed, not likely 
become loggy, and means are provided for scavenging the various 
recesses of the carbureter of such jelly-like aggregations as 
would of course lend trouble were they allowed to remain. 

The float feed type of carbureter is not alone in the field, >™ 
there are illustrations of the Krebs idea, and in certain cias^ 
of work, notably in connection with the two-cycle motors, 
jectors are making headway, promising overmuch. 

It may be well to call attention to the growing use of tn ^ 
water idea of eliminating the refrigerating effect due 
evaporation of gasoline ; it works well. . ^ 

Spark Plugs in Profusion.— Spark plugs were im P""T M 
so many ways in recent times that it is a little dim ^ 
specifically enumerate any considerable number of them, 
ists will be interested to know that the grade of f» r "^ aia __ - t M 
up to a standard such as will practically exclude the r 
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ignition failures, once the bane of the spark plug. The packing 
around the insulation, which may be of porcelain on the one 
hand and mica on the other, will not be the cause of cylinder 
leakage in the well-made spark plugs now to be had. 

The A. L. A. M. standard thread for spark plugs is now quite" 
extensively adopted, and from appearances it would seem as if 
the matter will simmer down to one standard thread for all spark 
plugs, insofar as American cars are concerned. While standards, 
speaking generally, are difficult to establish, the fact remains it is 
an important matter when reference is had to spark plugs; an 
autoist would be able to replace a defective spark plug from the 
stock of any supply house, however remote from the marts of 
trade, which facility can only be brought about if a standard 
thread is adopted. 

The Utility of Mufflers, — In the earlier examples of 
mufflers, if the noise was dampened, so was the power. It re- 
quired a good deal of effort and some ingenuity to eliminate the 
noise of exhaust without suppressing the power of the motor. 
Modern mufflers accomplish this, and they are provided with 
muffler cutouts, mostly to make a noise. 

The Cooling Systems. — During the cut and try period it was 
the system of water cooling that had full sway. Air cooling 
seems to have been retarded somewhat, possibly because it is a 
more difficult engineering feat, or, better yet, due to the absence 
of reliable data on the subject. The splendid service rendered 
by air-cooled motors, despite the obvious difficulties that beset 
the earlier designers, has resulted in an astonishing growth of 
this branch of the industry, contrary to forecasts on the part of 
those who failed to observe sufficiently close. That the air- 
cooled situation is on a healthy basis is so well known as not to 
require comment. 

Referring to the air cooling situation, there are two dominant 
ideas, the one of which involves a direct air blast, while the other 
affords a greater volume of air over a greater surface, under 
conditions not so pronounced in point of air pressure. There are 
differences in details of design of the cylinders, valves and other 
details, when reference is had to the air cooling method. 

Water Circulation. — In this connection there are two funda- 
mental ideas, the one of which takes into account the "thermo- 
syphon" system of water circulation, while the other involves 
forced circulation by means of a pump. In the thermo-syphon 
system the circulation is natural, due to the difference in weight 
of hot and cold water. The cooler should be somewhat larger 
if the thermo-syphon system is used, and the propeller blades of 
the air fan should be most carefully proportioned. That these 
matters have been taken care of is proven by the fact that the 
thermo-syphon system is backed up by a horde of enthusiastic 
autoists, who lay stress upon the absence of the water pump ; and 
such complication as its presence would naturally dictate. 

By way of coolers (radiators) there are splendid examples of 
the respective generic types to be seen at every hand. The cool- 
ing ability has been reduced to a fine art, and the weight factor 
is approximately two-thirds of what it was a year ago. The 
stability of coolers has been accentuated, and, on the whole, this 
phase of the situation is truly up to date. 

Water pumps are much improved, and among them will be 
found the centrifugal type, the paddle wheel modification thereof, 
the gear pump, and of late something by way of an oscillating 
paddle pump, said to be efficient. 




Outline De.lgn of Typical Shaft Drive Power Plant. 



Clutch and Flywheel. — These members, while they per- 
form separate functions, are usually in conjunction with each 
other. The flywheel absorbs the surplus energy and gives it back 
again when the motor is least capable of delivering power. In 
this year's products ample provision is made in this respect. The 
clutch problem, on the other hand, is one involving the control of 
the speed of the car, with the motor running continuously. This 
problem is met in diverse ways, prominent among which are 
(a) multiple disc clutchesr (b) leather faced cone clutches, 
(c) the same with cork inserts, and (d) flat band clutches, with 
metal to metal. In some of the examples of disc clutches (sub- 
merged in oil) cork inserts are used, while in other examples 
the oil is dispensed with. 

Transmission Gear Set — The gears are of alloy steel in 
nearly every case ; three speeds and reverse holds the center of 
the stage, and the selective system is very popular indeed. Direct 
on the high gear dominates the situation, and the entire absence 
of noise is a conspicuous feature in high gear. As a rule, the cars 
are light enough to stand for high gear on all but the most un- 
worthy roads and on grades, with occasional exceptions, so that 
the fourth speed is not missed. Certain types of cars are pro- 
vided with the fourth speed, and in such cases the direct drive 
may be on third or fourth speed, depending upon the dictates of 
the designers. 

Propeller Shaft. — The shaft drive is most conspicuous, and 
in the light touring cars: of moderate power it is almost to the 
exclusion of the chain' drive. The propeller-shaft lines up almost 
for a straight-line drive, so that the universal joint is not re- 
quired to transmit at any considerable angle. Radius rods are 
strong and work on very nearly true centers, so that "cramping" 
of the rotating parts is conspicuous for its absence. 

Jack Shaft. — The differential is on the jack shaft (as usual) 
and in the side-chain drives, within the gear set housing. In 
the shaft drive cars the live rear axle takes the place of the 
jack shaft, and the year's crop of live rear axles are excellent 
illustrations of the advances made. The floating type is well 
represented, but the greatest advances were by way of stiff 
trusses, in the examples of live rear axles using them, although 
it is worthy of note that the trusses are dispensed with in some 
cases, involving expanded tubes. 

Provisions for Oiling. — This important subject was pur- 
posely withheld, since it relates to the whole power plant rather 
than to the motor alone. Forced feed lubrication is now common, 
whereas last year it was in isolated cases. A single "tell-tale" is 
frequently used, and the oil is fed to the vital parts of the motor, 
to the universal joints, the gear set and, in fact, to every place 
requiring liquid lubrication, in the best examples. 

In place of a small hole, to receive mud all the time and a drop 
of oil occasionally, grease cups are used in some profusion, and 
the saving in repair accounts should be considerable in conse- 
quence. The hard lubricant is extended to the gear set and the 
universal joints. Indeed autoists are fast becoming acquainted 
with the virtues of grease as a lubricant, not to forget that 
graphite has its strong adherents as well. It is lubrication that 
saves repairs, and the makers of cars have put it up to users this 
year by ways adequately provided for the contingency. 

Protection from MurL— This phase of the question never 
did receive proper attention until very recently. In the present 
examples, it seems, an attempt was made to compensate for past 
neglect. 

Perfect Ease of Control.— With 
the selective speed changing system, 
clutches free from spinning proclivi- 
ties, splendid brakes, precision of 
timing, perfected carburetion, and a 
nice relation of the motor power to 
car weight for speed, the autoist is 
provided with every requisite essen- 
tial to the control of the present type 
of cars, whether or no he counts 
among his accomplishments great 
skill in the process. 
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466,800 H.P. Is being transmitted by 
clutches equipped with 

CORK 




(Patented) 



cars made by these well known builders 




Three- Plate Dl»c Clutch with 
Cork Inserts. 
The Autocar Company. 

Meteor Motor Car Co. 
Adams Co. 

Moline Automobile Co. 
Pennsylvania Auto Motor Co. 
Dayton Motor Car Co. 
Stevens-Duryea Co. 
Chadwick Eng. Works. 
Overland Motor Co. 
George N. Pierce Co. 
E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 
Studebaker Automobile Co. 
"Long- Arm" System Co. 



Leather- Faced Cone 
Cork Inserts. 
The Geo. N. Pierce Co. 



with 



Conover Motor Car Co. 
Autocar Co. 
Garford Co. 
Pope Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Tiley-Pratt Co. 
Olds Motor Works. 
York Motor Car Co. 
Acme Motor Car Co. 
Mora Motor Car Co. 
Atlas Motor Car Co. 
Midland Motor Co. 
H. E. Wilcox Motor Car Co. 
Napier Motor Car Co. 



Roberts Motor Car Co. 
Mack Bros. Motor Car Co. 
Imperial Motor Car Co. 
Coppock Motor Car Co. 
F. B. Stearns Co. 
Matheson Motor Car Co. 
Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 
American Machine Mfg. Co. 
Forest City Motor Car Co. 
Sternberg Mfg. Co. 
Marion Motor Car Co. 
Knox Automobile Co. 



Chase Motor Truck Co. 
Reliance Motor Truck Co. 
Alden Sampson Mfg. Co. 
Stilson Motor Car Co. 
Kirkham Motor Mfg. Co. 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 
Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 
Klink Motor Car Mfg. Co. 
Northway Motor & Mfg. Co. 
New York Car & Truck Co. 
Cornish-Friedberg Motor Car Co. 
Simplex Motor Car Co. 
De Luxe Motor Car Co. 



Oil - Cooled Cork Insert Brakes 

Extracts from an editorial in The Automobile, Oct. 22, 1908, entitled "A Departure in Brake Practice": 



" One of the last things that the average driver is anxious 
to have come in contact with the brakes of his car is oil, so 
that at first sight the proposal to employ brakes running in 
oil appears somewhat far-fetched, in view of the fact that 
even a small amount of lubricant is destructive of the fric- 
tional properties of two rubbing surfaces. This is true of 
metal, wood, or fiber surfaces, regardless of their character 
but it is one of the peculiar properties of Cork that its coeffi- 
cient of friction with a metal surface is but very slightly 
influenced by the presence of oil in any quantity, and it is 
this that has made possible whatTmay best be termed an 
OIL-COOLED BRAKE. "I «•» \ .- . 1 . '. ' . . 



" The protecting influence of the oil, and the possibilities 
that it throws open in the way of improved brake service, as 
compared with the present-day practice of employing fac- 
tional materials that must, of necessity, be renewed periodic- 
ally, are limitless. It would be futile to attempt to pit 
either the water or the air-cooled brake against one con- 
stantly immersed in oil, as in view of the peculiar property 
of Cork in not losing its frictional properties under the in- 
fluence of a lubricant, the advantages of a generous supply 
of oil for cooling are obtained, without the attendant disad- 
vantages of lubrication, which are naturally not to be desired 
where the object in view is the maximum friction.' 



In? Perfect [Condition After Run of 12,189.6 
Miles on Premier Century Car 

■ ExtractTfromJthe Official Report of : Messrs. Becroftjand Nadall on 
the Premier Cork Insert Oil-Cooled Brake, after making a run of 
12,189.6 miles: 



" The external fiber-lined brakes did not appear to have been used, 
and were in perfect condition. 

"The internal brakes, bronze expanders, 14 JfJ inches in diameter 
and 3 inches wide, provided with Cork Inserts did not show any 
indication of wear or scratching. These brakes run in on, and all of 
the Cork Inserts were in condition, and the wear on the bronze shoe 
was not noticeable, except at the margin in two places, where there 
had been a little dragging. The committee was particularly impressed 
by the dimensions and observations of these brakes." 

If you have Clutch or Brake troubles write the 



National Brake and Clutch Co., 16 State Street, 
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The RUTENBER 

19 O 9 
Models 




4 Cylinder, 4 x4, 25-28 h. p. 
4 Cylinder, 4ix5, 30-35 h. p. 
4 Cylinder, 4f x5, 40-45 h. p. 
6 Cylinder, 4ix5, 50 h. p. 



FITTED WITH OIL- 
PAN BASE AND 
EQUIPPED FOR MAG- 
NETO ATTACHMENT 



were the fir& four- cylinder motors made 
and offered for sale in the United States, and 
met with immediate recognition and have held popular favor ever since and today are the 
standard multiple cylinder motors with an unprecedented demand, taxing the ability of an 
immense plant, one of the largest in the country, working night and day, to keep pace with 
orders. Rutenber Motors are unequalled for power devoloped, smoothness of running and 
general efficiency. Early arrangements should be made to secure Rutenber Motors in 
quantity for next season. 



Rutenber Motors 



Cylinder Casting's 

ings promptly — fines) castings, uniform, clean and true to pat- 
tern. We solicit correspondence from interested manufacturers. 

Brass and Aluminum Castings 

We make a specialty of all kinds of castings in Brass and 
Aluminum — producing in large quantities. We have unusual 
facilities in this line. 

Write us for full information concerning Motors and Carburetors 



Our foundry capacity is such that we 
can handle large orders for cylinder casr.- 



THE RUTENBER CARBURETER 



TheWestern Motor Co. 

Logansport, Ind., U. S. A. 




Type A— Vertlcle Outlet 
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Manufacturing Company 




Largest 
Manufacturers 
of 

Automobile 
Accessories 

.V - 

in the World 




VERTICAL TUBE 
CONTINUOUS PIN 




HONEYCOMB TRUCK 



Material and Workmanship 
Guaranteed 



We Repair 
All Makes of 
Radiators 




HOO0S^?7 



Detroit, Mich. 



WRITE EITHER FACTORY FOR 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS 



Newafl 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 



1909 



Model "K" 
Motor 



FOR HIGH WHEEL BUGGY 
and LIGHT DELIVERY 
WAGON 



14 H.P. AIR COOLED. 
16 H.P. WATER COOLED. 



Off-set Cylinders. 
Straight Connecting Rods. 
Mechanically Operated Valves. 
Perfectly Balanced. 
Thoroughly High Grade. 
Overall Dimensions, Length 274"; Width, 
IS}"; Depth, including Flywheel, 19}" 



Prompt deliveries assured as 
the capacity of our new 
up-to-date plant is 
12,000 Motors 
per annum. 



Send for Catalogue. 





We are also manufacturers of the Original Carrico 4-Cylinder Air Cooled Motor, 20-24 H.P. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 



SPEED CHANGING PULLEY COMPANY 

ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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*aybestoj. 




A FRICTION PACING FOR AUTO- 
MOBILE BRAKES AND CLUTCHES 

Raybestos i« hut proof, oil proof, water proof, weather proof (almost) 
wear proof. .... 

Raybestos is absolutely the only lining on the_ market creatiiig Inchon 
greater than metal to metal and making rare a quick and easy stop on the 
steepest grade. 

ROYAL EQUIPMENT CO. ISS HouMlonlc Ave., BB1DGIP01T, CONN. 



Northway Motors are Powerful and Silent 




They include 
integral oiling 
system, fan, 
timer, carbu- 
reter, magneto 
provision. In 
three sizes, 20- 
25-32 H. P. 



Write for 
Bulletin. 



Northway Motor & Mfg. Co., Detroit Mich 



Long-Arm Transmissions 

Three speeds and reverse, selective types. The 
best of material and workmanship. Our ex- 
perience in gear cutting and manufacturing 
Automobile Parts enables us to equal the best 
transmissions built. Let us figure on your re- 
quirements. We also build a complete line of 
Axles, Clutches, Steering Reaches. Hand 
Levers, etc. 

The "Long-Arm" System Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Sales Department : 
Hie American Distributing Co., American Trust Bldfi., Cleveland, O, 



BEILFUSS 

DOUBLE- 
OPPOSED 
CYLINDER 
AUTO 
MOTORS 

lo-ia H. P. AIR COOLED. 10-11 and 18-30 WATER COOLED 

No better two-cylinder engines made anywhere, and 
none made better. You want the best, don't youT 
Send for circulars and prices. 

THE BEILFUSS MOTOR CO. 

LANSING, MICH, V. 8. A. 




FACTS 

ABOUT CHAIN DRIVES. 



Consider these facts when 
you compare chain 
and gear drives 

1 Over 90 per cent, of European cars are chain 
driven. More chain driven cars were ex- 
hibited at the last Paris show than ever. 

2 More American cars were built with Chain 
drives in 1908 than ever before. The 1909 
production promises to double that of 1908. 

3 Practically all cars in the Vanderbilt Cup 
Race were chain driven. The few shaft driven 
cars made no showing worthy of mention. 

4 Chain is simpler, costs less, is more flexible, 
runs smoother, is easier repaired, easier on the 
tires, and permits an inexpensive and quick 
change of gear ratio. 

5 By ROLLING instead of GRINDING into 
mesh, chains do away with that wearing fric- 
tion which is so destructive and so detrimental 
to speed. 

6 Diamond Chains have been so improved in 
material and process of manufacture in the last 
few years, that they are practically proof against 
serious elongation. With this feature of wear 
eliminated, the greatest objection to chain 
drives is removed. 

If you want to know more about Diamond Chain 
Drives, write for our Booklet. 

DIAMOND CHAIN & 
MFG. CO. 

230 W. Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Capacity 8,000,000 ft. per year 
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Motors which can be relied on at all times to give the 
The name of "BRENKAN" has been a guarantee for 
quality and skilled workmanship. 



years of highest 



We furnish motors and transmissions complete for all standard makes of cars, such as Aerocar. 
Olds. Pope-Hartford, Ford, Cadillac, Jackson, Wayne, etc., whether horizontal opposed or 
vertical Here are some of them: 2-cylinder, horizontal opposed, 5x5 annular ball bearings; 
2-cylinder horizontal opposed, 5 1-2x5 annular ball bearings; 4-cylinder, vertical. 4 9-16x4; 
Cylinder, vertical. 5xS; 4-cytinder, 5 1-2x6; 4-cylinder. 6x6. All of the above supplied 
complete with transmission on sub-frame or pressed steel frame, also to order, four and six- 
cylinder chassis complete, ranging from 28 to 80 H. P. Write for information. 

Let us figure with you on a new engine and transmission for your car. 

Write to-day. giving conditions, and we will gladly submit estimates. 

BRENNAN MOTOR COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

We will exhibit at the Ninth National Automobile Show, to be held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, Jan. i6th-23d, space 160. 




WH I T LOCK/^N\ RADIATORS 



I INTAKE, EXHAUST I 
Whitlock Coi l Pipe Co. 



AND WATER PIPES 
artford. Conn. 




THE TORBENSEN 

2-cylinder opposed air- 
cooled motor, built in 
two sizes. 12 and 18 H.P. 
for all purposes requir- 
ine continuous, reli- 
able and satisfactory 
service. 



Torbensen Motor Ck Co., 



N.J. 



Construction of a Gasoline Motor Vehicle 

|lBy G. C. BRAMWELL. Contains 150 pages, 6x9; one hundred 
illustrations and diagrams. Publisher's price, S2.00; ourprice, 
50 cents. Address, The Automobile, 231-241 West 39th Street, 
New York. 



specify " HARTFORD" 




Type J Universal Joint. Di«-«««embled. 



UNIVERSAL JOINTS 

You will get something that is as good as you could wish for and at a 
surprisingly low price considering the quality of material and mach ne work. 
There is no secret about it, simply due to the fact that they are 



MADE 
BY 



SPECIALISTS 



appreciate "good stuff" an.l are willing to pay a fan ' price tor it 
For the season of '90 we are making a law number ol our l>pc J ju"". 
furnishing S as a complete drive-shaft with jointon each end 
The Type C, as shown, is the latest thing on the market and the price i. sor 

geffl<in touTh SS 'VUi'coIt'oiS scam,. to find out what we 
can do for you. 

THE HARTFORD AUTO PARTS CO. 
441 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

J. S. BRETZ CO., Timet Bldg., N. Y., Selling Agentt 



All of our machinery and tool equipment has been specially designed for this work. We manu- 
facture in E£c "uantiti s and buy raw material in car lots. That s why a few manufacturers 
who formerly made 
their own joints now 
find it profitable to 
have us make them. 
Our prices and exami- 
nation of our samples 
would be a pleasant 
surprise to you. " Hart- 
ford " Universal Joints 
have come to stay 
because they arc made 
riyht and of the best 
material to be had. W e 
believe there are plenty 
of manufacturer-; who 




Type C Univer»al Joint. Di»-»»»emb.ed. 
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TRIUMPH 

Gasoline 

TANK GAGES 

for the 1909 

WHITE STEAM CARS 

Now Ready For Immediate Delivery. 
Applied to Either Dash or Tank. 

«&. WRITE DIRECT TO COMPANY'S FACTORY. 




TANKOSCOPE. 



Thousands now in use on all lead- 
ing cars and we have yet to hear of 
a complaint. 

3,025 now in use on Pierce Great 
Arrow. 

1,780 now in use on White Steam 
Cars. 

Used as standard equipment on 
the Austin. Marmon, Ross Steam 
Cars, Matheson, American, La France, 
Shawmut, Speedwell and others. 

Triumph Gages are also used ex- 
clusively by the leading manufac- 
turers of Gasoline Tanks, S. F. Bowser 
Co., Janney, Steinmetz & Co., and 
E. B. Badger & Sons. 

Triumph Gages are now recog- 
nized as part of the tank equipment 
and not as a luxury or accessory. 

Specify when ordering your '09 
car. No charge should be made for 
Triumph Gages. 



Boston Auto Gage Co. 

10 Waltham Street, Boston, Mass. 

We made the flrrt magnetic gasoline tank sage manufactured in the world in 1963. 



Q URIDE 

(matmiDl 

PILLED GEARS 

ABB SILENT RUNNING 
1M m Ml yon man about "QOBIHV* 
iHitteCo* SjncoM.K.Y. 




F. W. OFELDT & SONS 

Nyack-on-the-Hudaon, N. Y, 

MANUFACTURERS OP 
Blue Flame Kerosene Burner 
Safety Water Tube Boiler 
Automatic Water Regulator 
Automatic Fuel Regulator 
Feed Water Heater 
Compound Steam Engine. 
Our Keroiene Burner worki to 
perfection on 



THE MORE YOU THINK OF IT 
THE MORE YOU THINK OF IT 

THERMOID 
BRAKE LINING 

Trenton Rubber Mia. Co. Trenton, N. J. 



BEAVER MOTORS 

6 cylinder, verticH M iS H.P. 
4 cylinder, vertical, 28-30 and 
35-40 H.P. , , . 
2 cylinder, horizontal oopoted 
W^U io 12 14-16 and 18-20 H.P. 

4 cylinder, horiioDtaloppoeea 
(special for commercial trucks) 35-40 HP. 
Center Crank Oling Device.— 4-eycle. F'ee Booxlei. 

Beaver Manufacturing Company 
143 Burrell Street. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



AUTOMOBILE 
RECORD 



By SIGMUND KRAUSZ 



tJXPBNSE account for fifty-tWj.weela.wKk 
•C- column, for coat of gacaltae, <»)*»• 
keroerae. repaira. replacement dally ™m, 

- — •- --i — — -it Denies, epeed 

itloa, notorial 



chauffeur' a salary , garage 



record, starting point, dertlmttia, i . 
lawe of thirty*™ Statea and names - - __ 
having no larra. Totoli .'eflwaK M"" 
for tny period shown at a glan- i 



MOROCCO COVER. ONE DOLLAR 



The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
.31-.41 Wert 39th Strest, Nev Yort 



A. B. C. OF 
MOTORIN g 

By SIGMUND KRAJ Oji 

A MANUAL of practical Wonnago te 
•fl layman, auto novice and motorist, cot 
taining dictionary of terms, types 01 auj," 
atomy of the automobile, motor*. eutolWJ 
Ignition, cooling, tires. tranemtaOT etc. 
of the machine, art of ilriving. trouble oil" 
road, etiquette of automoWung, IMM 
and statistics, foreign travel, cl;^ m"2o> 
turera, trade papers, snee-1 Ubtaa, SSlSL 
plate digest of motoring Uwi of thmrnj" 
Statea and names of those having 
Morocco Cover : : : : : 'VW^ tog; 
The CLASS JOURNAL COMM 
131-141 W. 39th Street. M»w.' 
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LI STS 



1 



■t Station, 
Purchaa- 
for our 



The AUTOHODILf TRADE DIPCaOUT 



33I-34IW. 39th St. 
New York 



SCHAUB & SON MACHINE CO. 




Automobile 

-liMotorj , 

AUTO AND MARINE ENGINES 

Ctt.ro. of E,or, D..crl«loo 
3064 H«,.b.w AT.no.. CU.io.aM. o. 

Telephone, Park 296-L 



HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN MOTORS 

AUTOMOBILE and MARINE 
i$"« ; ^ 0; Yf rtlcal FouT «"<• 

45-55 H. P. SlxCylinderTypes 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 




TP you want good dr- 

'cnlatiop. on your 
automobile, launch, or 
motor boat, nn a 

LOBEE PUMP 

LOBES PUMP AJJD 
MACHOTERY CO. 
ItiiKf Buffs. NY 



'Kin wood Radiators" 

Force Feed Oilers, Pr;ased Steel 
Dashes, Pressed Steel Frnmes, 
Hoods, MuSlers, Fenders, Step 

Holding — — — — 

KINSEY MFG. CO. 
1126 E. 3d St:, DAYTOM, OHIO 




0. I 

>H, OHIO i 



TO 

KNOW 

What To Do 
And How 
To Do It 

en E fnV'°i'I,., ga90 . li 5S motor or S« 
n uf, 1 h„ i gets stubborn, can be 
rjui.lkly learned by owning a copy 

Practical Gas Engineer 



A Book of 172 Page. Neatly Bound to Cloth 

By vE\J V - LONONECKER. Twelv« 
y H„S ons J? n t e "P»lence with 
Hydro-Carbon Engines. 

fn'g X,nif I ? IT J!, 0N . JUST 0UT and sell- 
ex ha S?ted y r n F ,'i;? t . and Second Editions 
fxnausted in thirteen months. 

Special Chapter on Automobile 
and Motor Boat Engines. 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price, »1 
Book Dept., THE AUTOMOBI-LE 

231-241 West 39th St.. New Torlt. 



AUTOMOBILE PARTS 



We make AUTOMOBILE and 
MOTOR MACHINE PARTS 
like these shown in cut BETTER 
and CHEAPER than other, and 
9ive PROMPT deliveries because 
we have the facilities to turn out 
the work RIGHT. 

SPECIAL: Cams and complete 
Cam Shafts, Transmission Square 
■ i , Driving Shafts (all ground to di- 

menston) made by special equipment of our own desigrl 

GENERATED GEARS 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

FINISHED DIE -CAST BEARING 
BUSHINGS Made on Specification 

I-et us submit estimates based on your specifications 
and blue prints. 



AIR COMP RESSORS 






Belted — Motor Driven 

Single and Three Cylinder 
Styles. Air or Water Cooled. 

All modern garages use 
them for inflating tires, 
cleaning cushions, etc. 

A compressor designed for 
hard and continuous service. 




THE F. W. SPACKE MACHINE CO 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
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ATTACH A 

G-L ECONOMIZER 

to your carburettor and get 

PERFECT CARBURATION 
GREATER FLEXIBILITY 

and 

25 PER CENT. SAVING OF GASOLINE 

We guarantee to prove it or 
return your money. 



PRICE $5.00 



WRITE FOB OUR NEW 42-PAGE CATALOG 



G-L ECONOMIZER CO. 



1412 TIMES BUILDING 



NEW YORK 



The Metropolitan 
AutomobileGuide 



Covering the territory within a radiui 
of 75 to 100 mile, of Hew York City end 
Vicinity with completeness and ac- 
curacy never before approximated. 

74 Complete Route* — 
Every route a round trip 

6737} Miles 38a Pages 

Accompanied by City Diagrams and 
Route Maps, together with best accom- 
modations in Hotels and Garages. Exact 
mileage given for every town and every 
turn and landmark on the routes. 

Fully IllustraUd and Dixribid by M> 

The Plan and Purpose 

The Metropolitan Guide it a Special 
volume devoted to the territory practi- 
cally within a hundred miles of New York 
City, though a few of the routes extend 
in a longer radius. It is meant for the 
Autoist who wishes complete touring 
schedules from and back to New York City 
In sufficient variety to cover any section 
of the country in any way. the State Unes 
practically ignored. 

Bound in Cmiw LmDur, Prict „ 
U jo Pnfaid 



The Class Journal Co. 

231-241 W. 39th St., New York City 




CONTINENTAL MOTORS 

are manufactured in three sizes— Model "K," 24-28 H. P.; Model "G," 
38-42 H. P.; Model "HB," 44-48 H. P. We, therefore, can meet your 
motor requirements, whether they be for taxicabs or light runabouts, heavy 
touring cars or commercial vehicles. These motors are manufactured in the 
largest and most completely equipped plant in the country devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of Gasoline Automobile Motors. 

Our designers and engineers have given special attention to the self-contained 
oiling system, extremely long beatings, offset cylinders, separate water jacket heads, 
adaptability for mounting magneto, etc., and the result is that our motors are very 
efficient, compact, light weight and durable. We therefore justly claim that there it 
more motor value in a "Continental" than in any other motor on the market 

Therefore, address your motor inquiries to the 

CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

K. FRANKLIN PETERSON. Western Representative. 166 E. Lake St.. Chicago. 111. 

THOS. j. WETZEL. Eastern R<ipre.ent.tive. 29 W. 42d St.. NewJYork CUT 



ST. 
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Automobile Catechism 

For the Uie of Ownen and Driren 
of Can Fitted with Internal 
Combustion Motori 



FORREST R. JOHES, M. « 
Principal of Ik, Manhattan Anfmabitt 



AN indispensable companion for 
all who own or drive auto- 
mobiles. It is written in 
simple language and in question 
and answer form, so that by the 
aid of a complete cross index the 
autoist can get immediate help in 
time of trouble. Where necessary, 
diagrams will illustrate the text 

The AUTOMOBILE CATE- 
CHISM is pocket size and bound 
in real Morocco leather, which will 
wear indefinitely. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 



THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPAIY 

231-241 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



fir 



Are you a Doubting Thomas ? 

1 y°, u Relieve there is a 
better Carbureter than you 
now use, no matter how good 
it may be ? 

We can prove that 



99 



An 



" The Duplex 

i« superior to an, Carbureter 
you ever saw or used 

Write to Us To-day 

-te^^ with which( , 

your car better and more econo^caT tr0uWe ' and ™ake the running of 

"The Duplex" i, adapted to any engine 

hi 8 h^.fficr. e n d cr ,CientifiC PrinCiP, °' «-0 «t~~ explicit, „ d 

~ - no power ^ 

Only one adjurtment; one throttle; perfect control 
^ZSZEZ t T^Y W ^T. Mk ■ ^ ~ • Wth more power and 

THE DUPLEX COMPANY BELFAST MAiNc 

DEALERS! Write for our Special recount. 



A BIG STEP FORWARD 

is made when you adopt 

HEALD GRINDERS 

The Heald Cylinder 
Grinder 




solves the whole problem of finishing your cylinders. 
No more expense for reamers or for keeping reamers 
sharp. "* 

No cylinders oversize when reame.s are share and 
undersize when reamers are dull. 

No matter whether the iron is hard or soft, it's all 
the same. 

The only satisfactory and successful machine and 
method on the market to-day. 



The Heald Ring and Surface Grinder 

T ^ S 'U he f ? andard machine for finishing Piston Rings to accurate 

thickness to properly fit the Piston. 
Also valuable for Discs, Dies, Thrust Collars, etc. 
bend for special catalogs. Made in Six Styles 

THE HEALD MACHINE CO., 




1* ■*Tr - 
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ESSENTIAL FEATURES of CRANK SHAFTS 

— *Hm*H- 

In addition to correctness of design, quality of material and 
accuracy of finish are essential features. If you are having 
crank shaft troubles, it is probably on account of defective or 
unsuitable material, or imperfect finish, or both. It is as im- 
portant that they be properly made, and from good material, as 
it is necessary to prepare the design and dimensions. If you 
will furnish the specifications, we will undertake the rest. 
We make them to order only, finished ready for use. We want 
your orders and can convince you that we merit them. 

SEND COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRICES 

STANDARD CONNECTING ROD CO. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 



Self - Propelled 
"Vehicles - 



IT'S a new book by J. E. Homam, 
1 A. M.; tells the whole story. It 
explains in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage the mechanism andmanagement 
of every type of automobile. 640 
pages; 500 illustrations; complete dia- 
grams; ready reference index, ta-oo 



Book Dept., CLASS JOURNAL. CO. 
231-241 West 39th Street, New York 



AUTOMOBILE 
CATECHISM 

For the Ute of Owners and Driven of Cm 
Fitted with Internal Combustion Motorl 



By FORREST R. JONES, M.E. 

President ol'the Manhattan Automobile School 



THIS is the most practical, up-to-date work 
on the subject in the English language. It 
is published in pocketbook form, with high- 
grade leather cover, and printed on especially 
tough paper, as it is intended to be the insepar- 
able companion of the autoist when on tour. 
Size, 4jx7 inches. Pages 134. With Drawings. 



PRICE, IN GENUINE M0R0CO) MVSR, 
GILT EDGES, I2.00, INCLUDING POSTAGE 



The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
JJI-J4I West 30th Street. New York 




THE only flexible, 
two-cycle motors 
manufactured expressly 
for the automobile. 



1 0 be exhibited at Grand 
Palace Show, Space 442 

WILLET ENGINE 8 CARBURETER CO. 

764 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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A Crank for 
a Cranky 
Motor 



The 

Lockwood Primer 




If your deal- 
er does not 
carry a stock 
we will send 
it direct on 
receipt of 
price, 

$5.00 

Postpaid 25 
cents extra 



Write 
now and 
get the 
use of it 
while the 
cold 
weather is 
here. A 
postal will 
bring our 
circular 



When you start your car in the morning, do you crank your 
head off? 

The man who is tired of needless work on the dangerous end 
of an automobile is the man we want to talk to. 

If you were sure you could start your motor so easily that it 
would be a positive pleasure, you woldn'nt hesitate in having a 
primer put on. 

We will guarantee to satisfy you, and will give you 30 days to 
try it. If it doesn't come up to your expectations, return it, 
and we will refund your money. 

Now, Mr. Man, this is not "Bunk." We know it will work to 
your entire satisfaction on your car. 

If for any reason you do not want it, all you have to do is return 
it inside of 30 days and you will get your money by return mail. 



LOCKWOOD BROS., 



103 Pearl Street, 

Jackson, Mich. 



Bowers Carburetor 




MODEL "C" 

ALIGHT, compact carburetor of the Venturi type, 
designed for use on Automobile, Marine or 
Stationary engines. It will make engine easy 
to start, will show good power and speed, smooth 
running and quick acceleration. It is very simple in 
construction, having but one adjustment, and is of 
the highest grade of manufacture. We are willing 
to submit carburetor subject to inspection and trial 
and will guarantee its action to be absolutely satis- 
factory. 

We furnish our Model " G" Carburetor in 1 inch, 
1J inch and li inch sizes, with either vertical or 
horizontal outlet and flange connection. We are in 
position to make prompt deliveries in any quantities. 

Special prices to manufacturers. 
PRICE, complete, 1 inch and 1| inch sizes . $10 .00 
1* inch size 12 .00 

AGENCIES i 

Boston, Percy Ford Co., The Bi-Motor Equipment Co.; Philadelphia, The Geo. W Nock Co., 
Charles S Smith & Co.; Albany, The Albany Iron & Hardware Co.; St.^ Louis, Behen-F aught 
Co.; Buffalo, Brunn's Carriage Manufactory; Detroit, Auto Equiprnc 

* Wright; _ 

&ufo>™ 'b^M^^ocST Wait. Tuto "s urn* CoT z'T 'dS? Aufo 
Co • Chicago, Motor Car Supply Co., The Standard Auto Co. 

NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 




Arnstein; St. Paul, C. T. Smith Co.; Portland, Ore Ballou & Wright; Portland, Me., The James 
Bailey Co.; San Francisco, Hughson & Merton; Los Angeles, Hugh! 
Kaufmann Brothers; Providence, Waite Auto S upply Co.; Sprmgfiel 
Co • Chicago, Motor Car Supply Co., The Standard Auto Co. 

THE F. E. BOWERS COMPANY, 



New York Office, 169 Broadway .*V H V»» Hi' S~' 

Chicago Office, 1436 Michigan Ave. r \JbJF*!!£*'J**Xr „ 

Eastern Sale. Bepre.entatlve., WHITE a, VON WETTBERC, Hartford, Conn. 
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100% MINIMUM INCREASE IN POWER 100 



'0 



is applied individually to the driving wheels by the 
use of the HEDGELAND EQUALIZER, over what can 
be applied by the use of the differential. We drive both 
wheels positively. This helps on bad roads. Of vital 
interest to commercial car builders, standard equipment 
on several of the '09 leading cars. Interchanges with dif- 
ferential on twenty-two makes of cars. 

Write for the list 

HEDGELAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

CANTON, OHIO. 




IDMER 

TRIO of good things, any one or all of which should 
have use by you in the betterment of your 1909 cars. 
The WIDMER TRIO represents all that's best and 
most desirable in their several classes, and business sagac- 
ity on your part should lead you to an instant investiga- 
tion, looking tojtheir adoption as a part of your 1909 car 
equipment. 



The filled gears that can be run in oil or out 
of oil, that retain their shape and are always 
noiseless in operation. 

Absolutely dust-proof and self-lubricating, es- 
pecially adapted to heavy duty and' constant 
tortional service. m 

Little Giant An exceptionally compact and powerful gear, 

BuggyabOUt made to withstand abuse and hard service 
Steering Gear and not cost much. 



Non-Swell 
Gears 



Universal 
Joints 



Patent applied for 



Patent applied for 



WRITE FOR£FULL PARTICULARS AND|1PRICES 
C A. WIDMER MACHINE WORKS, (Incorporated) 
45-47-49 Fort Street East DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Belt" 



FAN BELTS 

FOR 

.AUTOMOBILES 



No slip, positive in action: heat oil »nH 

waterproof; made in all ste f both 

and V shape; thousands now i n use on 

Yo 3 ;!^" ° th t r ^gh-grade'"^ 6 °" 

■ the A Sn"h H ha ." CeS ' We g^rantee 
; . . ' b - °- beIts to gve perfect sat;, 

na C te'd° n h CiUtCh troubI « » 
leatTerth^h USmg ° Ur chrome ^nned 
-™ ° we S uar antee will not slio 

Hons A P 0 oaSS 




makes the cleanest IH<> *' S- - Tra "»mi«sl 0 n bait tor motor 

and needcontlnutl ^Tt^inT^V^" 5 ^ 0 " to be had ■ ;t will hold it wont stretrh * 
and not costly ,„ the ^'^^ waterVoU^ 



American Belting and Tanning Co 

133 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Ik Worrier M Mm Trouble 

It Is designed with this one object In new 

The WATT-DETROIT 

BALANCED FLOAT CARBURETER 

"males 1 <S" P Jnder Pl e e ve^ d ,^ B,Sn an , d 

lnfoSnsIion " cheertu, 'y 'umirt, ft.ll detail 

The Watt-Detroit Carbureter Co, 

60 CrUwold St., Detroit, Mich. 



NEARLY EVERYONE KNOWS 



-that- 



BROIVNELL MOTORS 

for 1909 are Eminently Superior in design, construction, 
power, economy and m perfection of details. 



raS.IKS EASILY REPAIRED 




LONG'S 
RADIATORS 

aretheonlyonesonthemarket 
that can be repaired when an 
accident is met with. Any 
broken tubes can be replaced 
with new ones at a small ex- 
pense. Other makes of radia- 
tors when damaged must be 
entirely replaced at 
a heavy expense. 

■bMbHMbbSUS S«id for Catalogue 

LONG MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago. III. 



"I *» IW INI C SI 




Power Unit o-Cylinder, Model A, 20-25 
H. P. Automobile Motor 

« J hiS .^ > "?, Pl l e P0WCT UDit (iD b ° th 4 and ^-cylinders) is 
unquahfiedly the most desirable proposition on the mar- 
ket, for the Automobile Manufacturer or Assembler. 
Hence It's Great Popularity. 

Tn^^T'T 6 ? M ° t0rS f ° r a variet >- of P"Poie.. 
in 4, 0 and 8-cylinders, from 14 to ISO H. P. 

A Postal— A Catalogue. 

F. A. BROWNELL MOTOR CO. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HANDSOME CATALOGUE 

DESCRIBING THE 1909 LINE OF 

FERRO MARINE 
MOTORS 

Sent free to those who contemplate buying 
an Engine or a Power Boat. Write for it. 

1909 FERRO MOTORS 

in 10 sizes, from 3 to 25 HP. are ready 
for delivery. Ask for our information 
sheet— it will help you select a motor best 
suited for your purpose. 

5000 FERRO SPECIALS 
The best 3 HP. Motor that money can 
build. SOLD AT A LOW PRICE 
because of the quantity. Described in 
our Catalogue. 





806 SUPERIOR AVE. CLEVELAND 0. 
LARGEST MARINE ENGINE 
BUILDERS IN THE WORLD 
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The Perfected I KINGSTON Carburetor 
Floating Ball Type, Single Adjustment 



Fully adjustable 

to any position. 

Economical — 

using only pro 

rata of gasoline 

according to 

power desired. 

Vertical or 

Horizontal 

Outlets 

adjustable 

to any position. 

This Carburetor 
eliminates 
objectionable 
features found 
in other types 
completely. 

No Springs 
Noiseless 



Once adjusted, it is 
right for all speeds 

Absolutely automatic supple- 
mental air supply inlets gov- 
erned by 5 
Ball Valves, 
all acting 
independ- 
ently and 
opening or 
closing ac- 
cording to 
supply of gas 
demanded 
by motor. 




SEE OUR EXHIBITS 



■Jan. 7, 
Palace, 



New York: Dec. 3 
Grand Central 
Space 154 

NeW Space 'llT ' 6 " 23 ' A1adiS ° n SqUare Qarden - 
Chicago: Feb. 6-13, Coliseum Gallery, Space 75 



Byrne, Kingston & Co., m^JS™ Kokomo, Indiana 
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THE DASHBOARD ADJUSTMENT 

OF THE 

Holley Model W Carbureter 

An automatic carbureter is one that adapts the gasoline 
feed to the air velocity, so that the correct mixture is pro- 
duced under all conditions of speed and throttle 
opening. Such a carbureter is the single- 
adjustment Holley Model W — the 
simplest automatic carbureter 
in the world. 



But the best automatic carbureter cannot 
adapt itself to changes in gasoline density, 
or in humidity, or to the gradual warming up 
of an engine started from " cold." If you 
would have your motor tuned to concert 
pitch always, slight day-to-day adjustment 
of the carbureter is essential. 

With the single adjustment HOLLEY, 
, • , this de 'icate tuning for maximum power is 

Aro e d ln c S o ^f ile " ~S~^out ^esswork or e.penWn 

A rod connected by umversal joint to the needle valve passes through the 
dash and ends m a graduated, ratchet-held dial. You bring the car to road 

££S£» EL" PrCfei - and tUrn dial -dle'a little to St 
or left till the motor pulls strongest-and the trick is done 

Ihere s no "maybe" or "perhaps"-™ speculating as to whether it's the 

pnng ens.cn or the spray opening that needs changing-no ria sc t e 

followed by a run to find whether it is right or not nn 1, t T u 

any point of the procedure. The float 2£ ^£^££5*3 

the needle valve is the ONLY other thing about the carbureter S adlt 



Regular Top or Sido OutletJModeli 



.S7.S0 
. 7.50 
. 8.00 
. 9.00 



With Univer.,1 Joint .nd Dial Adju.t mo „t- 
Top or Sido Outlet 

S10.S0 



1 j* 



10.50 
11.00 
12.00 



HOLLEY BROTHERS CO., Detroit, Mich. 

m „ . SELLING Ar.PNTo ' 



Pacific Coo.t 
Ne 



En...nd, ^0^^^ ^^E^"' ^ ^ M °°" * ^ 
nn.. r.. t & U.t*r Co.; Bo.t„ n , M a.... P„„ & Ult . r Co 
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Why are the best electric vehicles 
so much better than the others? 

The most important reason is that the best electric vehicles are equipped with 
suitable motors and controllers. 

What constitutes suitable motor and controller equipment t 

THE MOTOR must be designed to suit the working conditions 
under which a storage battery operates. It must accelerate rapidly 
with a minimum demand on the battery. It must take current only 
in proportion to the work done throughout the whole range of opera- 
tion over good and bad roads, up steep hills and on the level at all 
speeds. It must utilize to the greatest degree all the current supplied. 

THE CONTROLLER system must fully economize the 
battery charge. The controller must not arc, burn or 
stick. It must be sturdy, simple in construction, fool- 
proof and easy to operate. It must be properly propor- 
tioned so as to insure efficient use of current at low as well 
as at high speeds. It must impose no unnecessary shocks or strains on tires, gears or 
frame when accelerating, or at any other time. Its operation must be smooth and 
well graduated, combining maximum flexibility, smooth acceleration, reduced main- 
tenance of battery, driving mechanism and tires. 

Where can such a suitable system be obtained t 

The General Electric Company's latest type of automobile motor (GE1020) and its 
"continuous torque" controller fulfill all the above requirements and when demanded 
by purchasers of vehicles and used by the builders will give the greatest mileage per 
battery charge with the least maintenance and repair charges on all parts of vehicles. 

Who is using this system f 

A majority of the largest and most progressive electric vehicle manufacturers 
throughout the United States. 



General Electric Company 

New York Office Principal Office Sales Office. In All 

30 Church Street SCHENECTADY, N. Y. Large Cltie. 
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will keep your product before ALL who specify and 
buy EVERYTHING used in the automobile industry. 
It is within arm's reach of the active buyers in every 
automobile factory, supply house, agency, garage and 
repair shop in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

The buyers in these concerns constitute the whole 
purchasing power in this tremendous field. 

This Directory Is Their Guide 

WHAT PURCHASING AGENTS AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS SAY ABOUT 
THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTORY 



Extracts from a few, out of several hundred, letters received in 
acknowledgment of our October, 1908, issue. 



MR.B.ROSENZWEIG.Jr. 
Pur. Act. 
BUICK MOTOR CO 
FLINT, MICH. 



MR. DUFFIELD MILES 

Pur. Dept. 
STEVENS-DURYEA CO. 
Chicopee Falls, Mus. 



MR. W. P. BLANCHARD 

Pur. Act. 
DE LUXE MOTOR CAR CO 
Detroit, Mich. 



MR. B. D GRAY 
Chief Engr. 
AMER LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
Providence, R. L 



MR. J. P. FOGARTY 

Pur. Act 
POPE MANUFACPG CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 



"Am in receipt of the latest 
dition of The Automobile Trad* 
Directory and assure you that we 
deem it a very valuable addition to 
the buyer's desk. We have occa- 
ion to refer to it very often and 
it is very seldom that we are un- 
able to find the information that 
jve are after." 



October 29, 1908. 
"The writer very much appre- 
ciates your sending this Directory 
to us as we have occasion to refer 
to it very often, and it is of very 
material assistance to the writer 
in the purchasing department." 



October 24. 1908. 
"The writer is in receipt of 
your October issue of The Auto- 
mobile Trade Directory. We find 
this publication of great assis- 
tance m this department and wish 
to thank you very kindly for 



October 23, 1908. 
■ "I have no criticism whatever 
to make of The Directory, but 
upon the other hand find it very 
useful and complete." 



Thank you very much for 
copy of October issue of the Auto- 
mobile Trade Directory. I refer to 
it continually and have 
found it wanting." 



MR. C. H. WARREN 
Pur. Agt. 
BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE 
CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 



MR. GEO. H. MATHESON 

NATIONAL MOTOR VEHI- 
CLE CO. 
Indianapolis, Ittd. 



MR. R. J. MALKMUS 
Pur. Agt 
ADAMS VEHICLE CO. 
New York. N. Y. 



MR. E. E. SWEET 



CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 



MR. P. H. LYON 
CHANSLOR & LYON MO- 
TOR SUPPLY CO. 
Los Angeles. Cat. 



October 25. 1908. 
"We find this Dktaoryjwr 
useful in our daily work and.itjf 
used a great deal." 



October 2J.I.90S. 
"I have used .your ' Difsgw 
more or less ever smce it. 1 "" 
issued and Rndjlsi 
sable." 



October 23. 1908. 
"I have received this journal 
for the past year or "and haw 
found it to be of great vatae|in 
many instances." 



November 3, 1908. 
"I find The AutrnMiJ^V 
Directory very nolpW . ""i " , 
often referred to. ItU not put 
on the shelf and aUowed £ £t 
dusty, but is kept with other m 
reference books. 

October 27. 1908. 
"We detototxtMdourtl^k. 
for your kind rernembrance «^ 

to us." 



If you wish to reach the men who specify and buy, advertise fe« 
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231-241 West 39th Street 

Advertising rates and full particulars sent on request 
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8 DAY- HIOH GRADE 
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'SPECIAL" 



AUTO 
CLOCK 



There is a re 





•SAFETY" (Patent applied for) LIMOUSINE CLOCK — Practically Unstealable 



..n«T,„„ PRICE LIST 

utnCW v ,? !S "OFFSET" "SPECIAL" "LIMOUSINE" "SAFETY" LIMOUSINE 

" to W 526 00 «*.00 $36.00 S28.50 23 size only 

■ 50 -™ 45.00. . .Only made in S26.00 for theclock— not in- 

26 -00 41.00. .. 2i in. size eluding the Leathered Case 

YOU want the BEST? Ask for the "CHELSEA" 



uto Clock 2s!oO. 

otor Clock. . . . 24.00 ! 



I Th c Highest Class Jewelers 
IS it that"! ^ , Makc,s ?/ Chronometers 



DEMAND the 
, CHELSEA" Clock? | 

■ason— They have stood the test of years AND M ADE GOOD. 

"LIMOUSINE" "ROUND" 



■r — i ^ — vinuiiuuiL-Li'is, etc. 

4-c VSSS' Mak ere of Uest Speedometers 
The UShRS want and 




clo P s r ed n e5rl V i t Hf d ' :d "* j nside the b °°i<* of large en- 
offine nnTsbe? It»H C „ h " S V tS Case be given a variety 
onda^oofrfs: 8$ nSeTn 5? gSt?" 
CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 S„ t e Street, Boston. Mass. 
Makers of High-Grade Clocks. 
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I NTELLIGENCE displayed in the operation of automobiles 
1 should be by way of the use of proper accessories. Noth- 
ing but hands with which to cope with some unruly part of a 
car, under conditions remote from the haunts of the repair man, 
i* pretty nearly sure to end with nothing but a horse to move 
the car. Conceding that automobiles are less prone to troubles 
than they were during the constructive period, it is well to be 
prepared when a difficulty does arise and emphasizes the need of 
good facilities. 

Something by Way of a Tool Kit— When it comes to the 
selection of the small tools to go into the kit for road work, 
quality should certainly take precedence of quantity. While it 
is to be hoped that no man will ever again own an automobile 
so designed that it will be impossible to get at the adjustments, 
the fact remains that the tool kit should include the very tools 
best suited to the given automobile. If socket wrenches are 
desirable in a given case, care should be exercised to select a 
substantial set. At all events a complete set of "S" wrenches 
will be found desirable and a good-sized pipe wrench will be 
necessary under certain severe conditions. A tool kit would be 
incomplete without a selection of monkey wrenches, snips, 
pliers, chisels, punches, drills, a dog or two, perhaps a heavy 
pattern pin-vise and a variety of files. A set of taps and dies, 
with a selection of bolts, an assortment of rivets, some solder 
and a blow lamp must all be included in an equipment if the 
autoist is to be confident and independent. 

Fittings and- Tools for Coping with Tire Troubles.— The 
ordinary "necessaire" included with cars is not sufficiently complete 
to enable an autoist to cope with tire troubles on an extended 
basis. The tire irons should be of good material and adequate 
section and the shape should conform to the requirements, differ- 
ing somewhat on tires used. In former times a malleable iron 
"toothpick" lent zest to invective when autoists attempted to 
remove a tire case, especially if it had been in place long enough 
to adhere to the rim. The irons (toothpicks) were not long 
enough or strong enough or shaped for the work to be done. 
These details have been corrected to a very considerable extent, 
but it is always well for the individual to equip himself in a 
manner to suit his especial requirements. By way of repairing 
punctures, there are special patches to be had and fine grades of 
cement to be used with them and an "acid cure" that will aid 
to a marvelous extent by way of a permanent repair. Patches 
put on without any vulcanizing at all will not stay on if the 
tires heat up, which they do. In addition to these facilities there 
are tire chains that increase traction on these severe conditions 
and there are repair facilities such as enable the autoist to get 
home on a casing after a blowout. Of jacks there are a great 
variety and there is no gainsaying the fact that a jack is of the 
utmost importance. Moreover, it is well worth while to provide 
tire-saving lifts by which cars may be lifted off the tires when 
they are on storage. Tires are damaged if they stand in one 
position for a considerable time unless they are permitted to 



assume their natural shape during that time if it is long. 

Means for Inflating Tiresv— The mileage that can be at- 
tained on the tire depends primarily upon the quality of the 
tires and the weight of the car in relation to the tire dimensions. 
These are matters to be settled in selecting cars, but after the 
selection has been made there is the further question of the 
inflation of the tires sufficiently for the purpose. An ordinary 
bicycle pump will not do at all, nor can it be said that a fair- 
sized "compound" hand pump will be up to a fitting standard 
for larger sizes of pneumatic tires. Makers, realizing the need 
of the occasion, had introduced divers forms of air pumps that 
are light and suitable for the purpose, including automatic engine- 
driven pumps attached to frame of car. Then again the com- 
pressed inflating gas tank has come into vogue and it serves for 
inflating the tires to a very satisfactory degree. The inflating gas 
may be carbonic acid which is in the liquid state of abregation in 
the tanks; this liquid will be under a pressure of approximately 
1,200 pounds per square inch, which pressure changes with the 
temperature of the cylinder. As the surrounding temperature 
increases, so does the pressure, and for this reason it is always 
desirable to keep the tank in a cool place. The fact that carbonic 
acid is stored in liquid form is an assurance that the capacity of 
a relatively small tank will be capable of inflating a set of tires a 
considerable number of times. 

This idea is a little new and tires are sufficiently expensive to 
engender caution when it comes to anything that might tend to 
deteriorate the fabric or the rubber. Autoists when they take 
to the use of tire inflating tanks are a little prone to question 
the qualities of inflating gases, due to the fact that carbonic acid, 
for illustration, will seep through rubber at a rate somewhat 
faster than that of air. In the absence of definite knowledge 
upon the subject, they naturally become perturbed and hastily 
arrive at the conclusion that the tubes are damaged in the 
process. Not so; the carbonic acid will stay in for a sufficient 
time to render the process practical and the concensus of opinion 
of tire makers (whom the author has consulted in relation to 
this matter) may be reduced to a few words as follows: Car- 
bonic acid is just a little less likely to damage rubber than is 
atmospheric air. True, it will not stay in a tube as long, but 
it does not alter the structure of the rubber in its passage through 
the walls. As before stated, this is a matter of no great moment 
because the carbonic acid is inexpensive and obtains in the tanks 
in the liquid form under such high pressure that it is perfectly 
easy and simple to inflate the tires to the requisite hardness with 
but little effort. 

The inflating tanks are made sufficiently strong to insure a 
large factor of safety and, again, the control of the exuding 
gas is not difficult because the liquid will not burst into gas at 
a high rate of speed. The idea, then, that the tires might be 
damaged by an inrush of gas at a high pressure is without foun- 
dation. Moreover, the needle valve is suitably designed with a 
very small orifice, which is a further assurance of safety as 
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against excessive pressure in the tires. On the other hand, it 
would be the height of fallacy to turn on the gas and go away; 
obviously the pressure would increase sufficiently to disrupt the 
tire within a short time. 

Accessories to the Fuel System. — Gasoline is hungry for 
water, but the water should be separated out in the process of 
filling the fuel tank ; foreign substances should also be removed. 
Funnels are made for the purpose, including a fine mesh sieve 
and a chamois skin water separator. The chamois skin will 
permit gasoline to pass through readily; not so with water. Like- 
wise with the water-cooling system, foreign substances should 
be excluded if the chamois skin is demountable; the same funnel 
plus the sieve will serve to exclude foreign substances from the 
water. 

The Utility of Shock Absorbers. — Classing shock absorb- 
ers as accessories it is even so desirable to emphasize their 
utility. No matter how good the spring suspension may be, 
there are conditions under which shock absorbers will pay for 
themselves by aborting spring breakages. And they have other 
advantages, among which we might mention a greater average 
speed on ordinary roads and more agreeable conditions of riding. 
Then, again ; tires are not subjected to such great strains if 
the bouncing of the body is restrained. It is difficult to estimate 
the saving in tires due to the presence of shock absorbers. 
Shock absorbers are made in a variety of types, and it would 
seem from the extended use of the several types that utility 
resides in all. It would be reasonable to assume that the appli- 
cation should be consistent with the requirements and wisdom 
indicates that the conditions be considered as preliminary to the 
selection of the particular type of shock absorber. 

Importance of a Signal System. — The approach of a car 
should be heralded in a suitable manner, and this is only possible 
if a siren, horn or other suitable equipment is provided. Ethically 
too much noise is objectionable, but there are conditions under 
which the right kind of noise in considerable volume will be 
justifiable. This important branch of the automobile accessory 
situation is admirably represented in divers ways with sirens, 
horns, etc., in great profusion. It is not believed the muffler 
cut-out should be regarded as a suitable noise system because it 
is not specifically placed with the idea of signaling the approach 
of a car and pedestrians might not pay attention to the noise of 
a muffler cut-out because of its non-specific character. 

Measurements of Speed and Distance. — It is extremely im- 
portant to be able to ascertain the speed at which a car is trav- 
eling. The autoist cannot tell if he is violating the speed laws 
if he has no means by which he can determine the speed at which 
the car is going. Barring instinct, it is impossible to estimate 
the distance in which the car can be stopped without knowing 
how fast the car is traveling. The distance in which motion 
can be arrested, if a traction system is involved, follows a 
natural law; in other words, the motion of a car can be ar- 
rested within the distance a car can be accelerated if the maxi- 
mum tractive force is a maximum during the period of accelera- 
tion. Obviously the accelerating rate cannot exceed a certain 
point because the tractivity of wheel is limited. Equally true, the 
rate of minus acceleration is limited by the ability of the traction 
wheels. Instinct serves very nicely in the absence of instruments 
of precision with good judges of distance, but the automobile 
is used by people who are not good judges of distance, and it is 
desirable that they utilize the speedometers in order that they 
will know how fast they are traveling at any given time. It is 
also well to know the accumulated distance the car may have 
traveled, and it is a decided advantage to be able to ascertain at 
any given moment the distance traveled on a trip. These matters 
are all taken care of by competent speedometers geared to the 
front wheels of cars with the dial of the instrument located to 
intercept the eye of the autoist. 

Accessories to Personal Comfort.— Until wind shields are 
made a regular equipment in connection with bodies of auto- 
mobiles they will have to be classed with accessories. As a 



matter of fact, these same wind shields come pretty near ic- 
necessities, and it is pleasurable to note that they may now be 
had in several forms, serving well their intended purpose. 

Coming down to the more nearly personal questions, there is- 
the question of goggles. They should be close fitting, easily 
adjusted, and they should stay adjusted. There are divers forms- 
of goggles, some of which embody the mask idea, and the selec- 
tion is largely up to the personal ideas of wearers. 

There is one other question which is probably overlooked by 
autoists of no great experience, i. e., the matter of wraps and 
robes. The way to keep comfortably cool on a hot summer's 
day is to ride at a fair rate of speed in an automobile, but under 
conditions of inclement weather it is plain to be seen that the 
very fact that one can keep cool on a hot day indicates that one 
will be cold on a cool day. Lap robes and other wraps are, there- 
fore, extremely important and, strange as it may seem, the old 
conventional idea in connection with the horse-drawn vehicle 
were found valueless for the purpose. The wearing apparel in 
connection with automobiles was not reduced to its present form 
merely at the behest of a style maker. It was found necessary 
to depart from the conventions in this respect in view of the 
conditions wrought. Rain seems to have the special property 
of getting through everything but a thatched roof, and this 
property of rain is much accentuated when reference is had to 
automobiles in a storm of this character. A provision by way of 
storm curtains and waterproof wearing apparel is something thai 
is overlooked sometimes, but it is of the utmost importance, and 
it is a matter that has been given exceeding attention by de- 
signers of accessories of the automobile. 

There is one other matter that augurs for personal comfort, 
i. e., a timepiece is generally placed on the dashboard so con- 
veniently situated as to enable the occupants of the car to tell 
the time of day at will. This may seem to be a matter of no 
great moment in view of the universal use of watches, but it 
must be remembered that a watch is rather inaccessible tinder 
a top coat, especially if one has gloves on. It is much easier to 
glance at the timepiece on the dashboard. In town cars and in 
limousines the timepiece is placed flush in a case accommodating 
letter paper, pens, ink, blotter, etc. 

In some notable instances cabinets are included. 

Everything but the auto includes a vast list, the mention of 
which requires a catalogue. In the meantime it is fair to say 
that some of the accessories, so-called, are as necessaries. Wind- 
shields, for illustration, can be regarded as accessories, and yet 
without them speed is even disagreeable. On a rainy day with' 
out a windshield it is impossible to keep dry, and if the road B 
dusty the windshield is necessary to safety. If goggles are used, 
and they are of a suitable design, the question of "insects" re- 
duces to the tolerable, although windshields and goggles are 
more nearly in accord with the requirements. 

If the day is cold, steering becomes a task, since the wind w 
make its way up one's sleeves in the absence of gloves, or witl 
them if the gauntlets are not so shaped as to go over the coat 
sleeve. Storm and cold protectors are to be had in the various 
designs as dictated by experience, which, together with fur-lme 
"over-pants" and such other means as are now available, renders 
winter touring pleasurable. Coats with flaps and button edges 
serve well their purposes, and military chestcoats are M!* 11 
for the autoist as they proved to be in the service of the rMTitarj. 

If the weather is inclement, or if the roads are bad, it » tW 
that tire chains show well their advantages. In the absence 0 , 
or even with chains, the several forms of "non-skid" covers are 
well worth the careful attention of the discriminating autois- 

But if it is desirable to be able to travel in bad as weD as » 
good weather, over rough as well as poorly kept roads, 
equally well to know how far you go. The available instram ^j 
of precision to be had are as reliable as any device . 
they serve well the intended purpose. They not only tw 
tale of the total distance for the car, but they tell of.«e 
dividual trips and give the instantaneous value. " 
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Gilbert Motor Car Accessor^* 

r THE WORLD OV ER AND .oj^^^ 





SET N° || 





I Styles 
Buttoned 
Fastened 



Price, $3.50 



GILBERT 
SET NQ66-S 




n f CATALOGUE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 

co rdlally M our fnends and customers tQ make themsdves ^ hQme m spaces durjng ^ ^ * 

The GILBERT MFG. CO., ne ^ 0 h nn ven 
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THE STANDARD SOCKET WRENCHES OF THE WORLD 

ALSO SOCKETS MADE FROM COLD DRAWN STEEL 

THE AUTO CLE 




PACKED IN NEAT WOODEN BOX, 30 STEEL SOCKETS. 
RATCHET HANDLE, SWIVEL JOINT, 
SCREW DRIVERS, ETC. 

FITS ANY BOLT— REACHES ANYWHERE. .THE BEST ALL 
AROUND WRENCH FOR SHOP 
OR GARAGE. 



**** 



-V 



SMALL SET IN NEAT LEATHER CASE. 11 STEEL SOCKETS. 
PUT ONE IN YOUR CAR. 




AUTO CLE'S LITTLE 
BROTHER 

THE TITUS CLE WRENCH 

NEW AND NOVEL 

A SIMPLE FOLDING SOCKET WRENCH, COMPACT, 
CONVENIENT AND EXTREMELY 
USEFUL. 



ASK YOUR DEALER 
Manufactured by 

QUINCY.MANCHESTER.SARGENT CO., Plalnfleld, N.J. 

Distribution AQcnto 

FRAWK M»SSBE»« COMPANY. Attleboro. Ma... Wet: FACTORY SALES CORPORATION, CI.lc.0O. 111. 



A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

INSIST ON HAVING THE ST AIM WOOD 



FURNISHED AS REGULAR 
EQUIPMENT ON MANY OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 
AUTOMOBILES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 








: FACTORY SALES CORPORATION. Chicago. 111. 



SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE. SPACE MS 
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The Price Automobile Gauntlet pos- 
sesses a number of exclusive points of 
superiority over other makes. Longer 
in both gloves proper and gauntlet cuff, 
the latter is not only wider when closed 
but is, as well, fitted with a folding gore 
which unclasps to admit the most bulky 
overcoat. It is the only gauntlet made 
which is specially reinforced where the 
wear comes — -between the fingers and 
around the thumb, The wrist has a solid 
leather snap-strap. Lined or unlined. 
Price, from $2.00 to $10.00 per pair. 



The Price Short Length 
Automobile Glove is a 
favorite for drivers who 
do not want a gauntlet 
cuff. It is fitted with a 
solid leather snap-strap at 
wrist and may be had 
either lined or unlined. 
Price, $2.00 to $4.00 
per pair. 




Price 
Auto 
Gloves 



The Price Ventilated Automobile 
Gauntlet is made with a special venti- 
lated back which effectually protects 
the hand of the wearer from the discom- 
forts of perspiration. The greater part 
of the natural warmth of the hand is 
retained and still sufficient ventilation 
is allowed to permit the entrance of a 
cool, dry air, thus maintaining the normal 
body temperature. Made in horsehide 
with gauntlet cuff. Has folding gore 
equipped with two clasps and solid 
leather wrist strap with our special snap. 
Price, from $3.00 to $4.00. 



WHAT are the points for which 
you look when you go to buy 
a new pair of auto gloves? 
Firit and foremost comes quality, 
doesn't it? 
And then there's style and comfort. 
How about it — have you discovered 
the gloves that exactly fill all of these 
requisites? 

If you haven't found the glove you 
want, you haven't tried Price Auto- 
mobile Gloves. 

Price Automobile Gloves are made 
by particular people for people who 
are particular. 

Stop a moment and think that over. 
Then let us explain just what it 
means. 

First, there is the question of 
quality. 

Price Automobile Gloves are made 
from genuine washable Horsehide 
leather. 

We picked Horsehide for a reason- 
it is the leather we would use for 
gloves for our own personal use and 
it makes gloves that we are not afraid 
to back up with our reputation. 

If you realize what our reputation 
means to us. you will realize how 
good Price Automobile Gloves are. 

There's no cape nor sheepskin stock 
in them, no paper linings. There's 
nothing but Horsehide — straight 
Horsehide all the way through. 

But Horsehide affects more than the 
wearing quality of a glove; it has a 
whole lot to do with the fit as well. 



Wet weather or rain won't affect 
Horsehide. There is no shrinking 
nor stretching. Price Automobile 
Gloves hold their shape. 

Just figure on the importance of that. 

And then there is the matter of 
style and comfort. 

Space here won't permit our telling 
about these points in detail. But we 
might just say that Price Automobile 
Gloves are made to the shape of the 
human hand and are as dressy as it is 
possible for gloves to be made. 

What's more, their style is of the 
type that has to do with full lengths 
in the parts of the hand where it is 
needed. You will find Price Auto- 
mobile Gloves models of comfort. 

The Price One-Finger or full 
Mitten, for example, is one of our 
favorites. It allows the hand all 
necessary freedom, and being lined 
with extra heavy Imported Lamb- 
skin, is exceptionally warm for winter 
wear. Price, $2,00 to $8,00 per pair. 

Price Automobile Gloves are 
tanned in reindeer, pearl, black, tan 
and buckskin colors — in the exact 
color you want. 

They can all be had lined with 
Imported Lambskin or Blue Rabbit- 
skin. Incidentally, it might be men- 
tioned that our Fleeced, Knit Lined 
Seamless Finger gloves — practically 
one glove within another — are mighty 
warm and comfortable for winter 
wear. 

On request we will be glad to send our 
catalogue showing the complete line. 



TO DEALERS: We want reliable dealer, to handle 
our line. Write for .pecial proposition to the trade. 

HENRY W. PRICE CO., Dept. 25 Rockford, 111. 
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A Few of Our Imported an* 

r 



BLANCHARD HORNS 




THEY HAVE THE SOUND 
that made imported horns fa- 
mous. There are over twenty- 
one different styles in up-to-date 
designs. Let us send you our 
Blanchard Horn catalogue. 



SOCKET WRENCHES 




Imported telescoping socket 
wrenches. They are especially 
adapted for auto use and should 
be in every tool kit 

Style C, four pieces and lew 
handle, fS.OO. 

Style D, five pieces and lerer 
handle, fO.OO. 



COPPER 

CASKETS 




Our hne of copper asbestos 
gaskets is the largest in the 
country. Every size, including 
i6ths, always in stock. Before 
purchasing get our prices. 



GOGGLES 




We make a specialty of im- 
ported goggles and carry a very 
extensive line. It will pay you 
to get our goggle catalogue 
showing the different designs 
and prices. 



THE ARGUS MIRROR 

"IT PREVENTS ACCIDENTS ** 




SEE WHAT'S COMING! 

Price, less shield «T BO 

Price, with shield Y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. Joioo 




TRIPLE PUMP 



ENGLISH 
TIRE PUMPS 
I hoy R.duoe 
Tire Expanse 

These easy working 
r-nglish pumps re- 
Quire only half the 
time and half the ex- 
ertion usually required 
by other pumps. 

Air is pumped into 
the tire on both up 
and down stroke. 
Gauge on pump indi- 
cate pressure being 
pumped into tire. 

Get an English pump 
and make tire infla- 
tion a pleasure. 
English Compound 

E £?' lsb 1 Expansion 
Triple Pump $ 18.00 




DOUBLE PUMP 



PIRELLI CABLE 



. That wonderful Italian cable that 
is used by every well-known itito 
manufacturer in this and other 
countries. Ask us to send you our 
sample card showing the different 
sizes and prices. 



SPARK PLUGS 
"Maa^k 

We carry a large stock of every 
imported and domestic plug on toe 
market 

Renault Spark Plug, S24S0. 

A. V. Magneto Spark Plug, $2.00. 

Bosch Spark Plug, $2.00. 

Motorcycle Spark Plug, 75c*, and 
many others. 



MOTOR CYCLE LAMPS AND 
GENERATORS 




Beautifully de- 
signed headlights 
for motorcycle use. 
Very finely nickel 
plated. Will give 
steady brilliant 
light in any kind 
of weather. 

Set consisting of 
No. S3 A lamp and 
53 B generator, 

tflO.00 

Other styles and 
prices on request. 




The MOTOR CAR EQUIPMENT W* 
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Oomestic Auto Specialties 




THE 

"SAVOY" CLOCK 

— 8 DAY — 

Specially designed to resist 
jars and shocks. Has elegant, 
quick-train movement. An ex- 
elusive model. French porcelain 
dial measuring a# i n . Water, 
dust and thief proof. Size. 3X 
in. Price, 910.00. 



FOOT RESTS 



jr 



n.^!" ol -rl e necessities in every ton- 
trace- ,h™ y . f aM °- tte °«»p2lts to 
m 5 dTCS m * comfortable 
sera ch,n, P /"i nt tbc accidental 
£31 1 and damaging of the 
body of the car. These foot rests 
are constructed of heavybrass 

prfce'^t'V Snd <W3£ 
price, 32 in. long 92.50 



FORK 

TIRE LEVER 




for A ™» . s We fork lever tire tool 
lugs anSTf, aD ^ "P'^ng security 
with '"J", OTa - Equipped 

i?. « '"?'■ wll,cl1 prevent damag- 
c2f " Whlle "moving. Price, HO 



THE 

"YORK" CLOCK 

8 DAY 

The very latest design. High 
grade in every respect. Has no 
projections or obstructions that 
can be broken off. Water, dust 
and thief proof. 

Heavy polished brass case. 
Dial measures 3 y, j„. Silti 
4 i/iS in. across. Price, $7.50. 




ROYAL MAGNIFIER HEADLIGHT 




Ttw Moat Powerful Headlight Ever Produced 

Price, small „i,, Mc h Jfdioo 




ROYAL 
TIRE 

HOLDERS 




TeqSfem'ents.° f hoMers is complete and. varied enough to meet all 

Royal double-tire bolder, per set. . bk m 

Roya single-tire holder,' rSrr set . S&?2 

Simplex adjustable tire-holder, per set SkkX 
P'^C.CPP tire-holder, per set. . P . . . . |gf" 
Imperial lock tire-holde^ per set. 



ROBE RAILS 



Keeps robes and wraps from beinir 
crushed or soiled in bottom ™f c«V? 

piLi. heaTy brass tMa «- «ss 

Stationary, 24 in an Hit 

iip n roM!": ha ? d !?;;;;; IS 



LAMP BRACKETS 




f !? ..!} n t 0f J a "?" brackets for side, 
"d headlights embraces ever} 
conceivable shape and design Lei 
us send you on/bracket catalogue 



ROYAL VALVE TAP AND DIE 




W f m h V° U inS,an " y UnSCreW the valve insid « <* any Schrader valve 
With the die you can at any time cut a new thread on .„. 7-j , . 

valve and with the tap you can cut a new thread on the Instae! ° ' ** 



i 



littl. 



This 



accessory is the handiest thing for this purpose ever out on th. 
market and should be in the tool kit of every automobilist 
Price 

2Bc 



MAIN STORF 

> WARREN ST., NEW YORK 



UPTOWN BRANCH 

1727 BROADWAY 
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Good Jack Advice- 



"By all means get the best Jack you can" 

SYour jack is always used at the time when your patience is most sorely tried — that is, for tire trouble, or 
something worse. Don't invite further irritation at such times by using a poor jack. A few dollars, more or 
less, are not to be considered in comparison. However, a little investigation counts for more than dollars in 
selecting a jack. 

"Don't Be Misled by Price" 

Some manufacturers have to charge high prices for their complicated designs and construction. 

"The Simplest Is Always the Best" 

Our jacks, being built of the simplest design (and on the only correct principle) cost only J to J the 
"fancy" prices. They do all that the others do (and more), with half the parts. 

Our models are built on the screw principle and are the best of this kind. Most others use the rack 
and pawl idea, with small, complicated parts and many other disadvantages. 

Screw Jacks vs. Rack and Pawl Jacks 



Simplicity — Few parts. 
Strength — Strain comes on all parts evenly. 
East — Lever turns screw only— doesn't lift 
direct. 

Holds at any point— doesn't drop if you 
let go. 

Small and compact — No loose parts to lose. 
Easy to reverse— (Just touch ratchet). 
Cleanly— Quickly adjusted to any height 

without soiling hands. 
Etc., etc., etc. 




Complications — Many parts. 
Strain comes on small parts, teeth, etc 
You actually lift load yourselves by lever- 
age. 

Must be lifted from tooth to tooth. Drops 
back if teeth fail to catch. 

Bulky — Handle always loose or separate. 

Hard to reverse (sometimes impossible). 

Hard to raise or lower without soiling 
hands 

Etc., etc., etc. 



The Reliable Jacks 

We manufacture a complete line of automobile, vehicle and heavy lifting jacks-six different 
f 0 .^ 6 3 Ua i ly g0od ' and a11 the best that are ma de for their purpose Prices from $2.50 
to $15.00 and the capacities from 2 tons (4,000 lbs.) to 10 tons (20,000 lbs.). Familiarize your- 
self with this line of jacks— or with one that fits your use. See them at the Automobile Show, at 
your supply dealers, or write us for literature and prices. 

THE ELITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Buy from a house 
establishecTrepufatH 



COMPANY 



(Extra* from Instruction issued to Salesmen of Times Square Automobile Co.) 

The living up to the above is just "why" we are the largest dealers in 
New and Used Autos and Accessories in the World 

We've over 300 new and used Cars c 



ma> be gone to-morrow. We cannot duplicate them, so decide promptly. 



We pay. no commTssio'n toVtauSa^'"irmu"i be dSir^ct l^'SJ^"*'^ fSL^ of. can. _J 



1907 ROYAL TOURIST, in excellent con- 
dition. Has had very little use. Completely 
equipped. A snap at SI. 500 



1907 THOMAS 40 Roadster. Recognized 
as one of the best and most powerful on the 
market. Very quiet running. Exceptionally 
fine bargain at SI 000 



K3RD Runabout. Late model, with 30- 
incn wheels. Thoroughly overhauled, and in 
excellent condition. A bargain at S3S0 



COLUMBIA Electric Brougham. This car 
has just been thoroughly overhauled and 
mechanically as well as in general appearance 
is in exceptionally fine condition. Has one 
of the handsomest bodies in the city. The 
greatest bargain in America at S500 



30-horscpower TA.XICAB. has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and is in excellent con- 
dition. Has a very fine bodv and a bargain 
at $900 



dcrstood these Cars are here to-day. 'They 

LOZIER 7-passenger Touring Car. Thor- 
oughly overhauled and newly panted and in 
exceptionally fine condition. Completeeouio- 
ment of top, gas lamps, etc. A snap at .. SI ,200 



HUMBER Taxicab, recognized as one of the 
finest cars built in the world. Lots of power 
and turns within 25 feet. One of the most 
powerful Taxicabs in this city and the great- 
est bargain offered at S2.500 



Write for our Bargain List, 32 pages, post free. 

1597-1599-1601 

BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



WHITE STEAMER, 1907 Model "G." in 
exceptionally fine condition. Has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and newly painted, and 
has a very large straight-line 7-passenger 
body. Best bargain in a Steamer in the city 
at $1,250 



It's known and published a* "Th 



Times Square Automobile Bulletin." 

1332-1334 

MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 



The largest dealers in new and 
used automobiles in the world 



g^tPorit pay outrageous prices] 
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You stop deterioration of your' 
tires by keeping all cuts in the 
casings filled in with new live rub- 
ber. This prevents sand, dirt and 
water from getting to the fabric 
and rotting it. Rotten fabric 
means sand -pockets and blow- 
outs, SURE. 




ELECTRIC VULCANIZER 



Does the business. 
Less than \ cent an hour running expense. 
Perfect work guaranteeed. 

No knowledge of vulcanizing or electricity needed. 



PoJxar,?C,u^^ C o TRIC VULCAN >ZER IS THE ONLY PRACTICAL 

f£c? a tom™ U^ ER MADF " IT ,S THE ONLY ° NE WITH A PER " 
™ nn™ » „^ T CONTROL. NO DANGER OF OVER HEATING. 
YOU DON T EVEN HAVE TO WATCH IT. IT DOES THE WORKJALL ALONE 



Let us tell you about it at the Shows. 

Grand Central Palace— Second Floor— Space 153. 
Madison Square Garden— Balcony— Space 202. 
Chicago— Coliseum Balcony— Space 9 



C A. SHALER CO 



., Waupnn, Wis., U.S.A. 

our booklet, "Core and Repair of Tires," at the Shows. 
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EL 19Q9 





In order to maintain the high standard which the products of our fac- 1 
tory have acquired, many improvements have been made in the 1009 models 
of The Gabriel Horn, The Gabriel Shock Absorber and The Gabriel Cut-Out 
Valve. Gabriel Products still set the pace which competing lines try to follow. 



3» 



A POLITE REQUEST 
The rich mellow notes of THE GABRIEL HORN act as a polite request, 
not a harsh demand. It warns without frightening. By a new device its sweet 
musical three note tone used for city purposes can be "caused to rise in unison 
for a penetrating warning on country roads. The Gabriel Horn is used 
exclusively on the personal cars of King Edward of England, Emperor William 
of Germany and other crowned heads of Europe. 

1909 GABRIEL HORN AND CUT-OUT VALVE 

We have perfected a new valve which is used both for operating exhaust 
horn and for cut-out purposes. For cut-out purposes remove the disc in main 
channel, thereby relieving back pressure from muffler through additional opening 
of 1% inches. Made to fit exhaust pipes 1 inch to 2% inch outside diameter. 
Warranted not to stick under any condition. 

GOING UP 

is pleasant enough, but coming down with a thud is what makes the nerves 
quiver and cry for 

19C9 GABRIEL SHOCK ABSORBERS 
A retardating friction gradually applied in proportion to the shock takes up all jolts 
and jars, and makes riding over rough roads or bumpy 
pavements a positive pleasure. The 1909 Model has 
improvements which give increased bearing surface, 
eliminate noise or rattle and greatly increase its effi- 
ciency and durability. Thermoid used for friction 
pad. Can be attached to any car or any type 
of — 



Write for booklet illustrating and describing 
our 1909 products. 



GABRIEL HORN MFG. CO. 



1410 East 40th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




MULTO RATCHET WRENCH 




Will Reverse and Work Right or Left Handed, without removing the Wrench 
LOWELL WRENCH CO., 100 Exchange St., Worcester, Maw 



E. Flentje's Improved 
Glycerine Hydraulic 
Jounce and Recoil 
Preventer 

for Automobiles 
Patented Sept. 29. 1908 

Best in the world when patented. 
$2,000 against $1,000 to any shock 
absorber manufacturer who can 
disprove my statement. To show 
my confidence in my invention. 60 
days on trial and one year guaran- 
tee. 

For catalogue, testimonials and full 
particulars of the merits of my 
device, please send to 

ERNST FLENTJE 

16« 




ESTABLISHED 1844 



SCHRADER UNIVERSAL VALVES 

(Trade Mark Registered April 30, 1895) 

SIMPLE AND ABSOLUTELY AIR TIGHT 

Schrader Universal Motor 
Tire •Valves, as shown in cut, 
are the regular equipment for 
G & J Motor Tires, Hartford 
Dunlop Detachable Motor 
Tires and New Goodyear De- 
tachable Motor Tires. 

Our No. 777 Motor Tire Valve is the 
standard for 2\ inch and 3 inch Tires, and 
our No. 725 Motor Tire Valve is the standard 
for tires larger than 3 inches. 

SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE BY ALL TIRE MAHUFACTUMM 
Manufactured by 

A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc* 

28-30-32 Rose Street, NEW Y0I 
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We Are the Largest Jobbers of 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 

J]T We carry in stock at all times the most perfect assortment of automobile supplies in 
Jl the United States, and your order can be shipped promptly and the best attention given 
it, owing to our large stock. 

(][ Our new catalogue system is of the loose-leaf form. It has been endorsed by the leading 
J] dealers and manufacturers in the trade. You cannot afford to be without this on your 
desk. We keep it up to date for you. This is something new. Write for a general 
description of it and be convinced. Our flyers are issued to you monthly. 




Try a barrel of our GENESEE LUBRICATING OIL— Hi Lo Brand. This oil 
practical for any kind of weather and will meet with approval with your trade. 

We will extend you courteous and generous treatment at all times. 
We respectfully solicit your valuable patronage. 



is 






GET READY FOR WINTER- JOHN BOYLE TRUNK 
EQUIP YOUR CAR WITH A J^nil DVTLt 



EQUIP YOUR CAR WITH 

Don't travel inconvenienced by baggage as in illustration above and sub- 
jecting the contents to damage from the weather, but GET A Junri 
BOYLE TRUNK and travel in comfort, safety and style, with your 
bagaage strapped out of your way at rear of car in a strong, weatner-proot, 
thief-proof trunk. Easily accessible en-route, or at your destination unstrap 
and send into your rooms. ,, . . 

Indispensable for carrying every requirement of toilet and dress— you 
are ready for any emergency regardless of weather changes or stop-overs 

"Don't be wheedled into believing there are trunks "just as good" as the 
John Boyle make— they are not. The John Boyle Trunks are the superlative 
in Auto Trunk construction, imitated but never equalled. 

Each of the wide range of models is a masterpiece of 
Quality— St yle — Unfitness — Strength — CompMtn.il* — Capa- 
elouaneaa— Accoa.lblllty— Abaolutoly Weathar and Du.t Proof 
A good car deserves good equipage— why not get the BEST— the JOHN 
BOYLE MAKE — and secure lasting satisfaction. 

JOHN BOYLE & CO. 

112-114 DUANE ST. 170-72 READE ST. ~ NEW YORK 

WrUa lor Styla Book and Prlooa lor the Varloua Makaa of Cara 
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ARE YOU A WINTER MOTORIST? 

Then you either know now or soon will — by expensive experience — that the best, cheapest, and cleanest 
"anti-freeze" solution for your radiator is just plain, ordinary wood alcohol and water in proper proportions to 
withstand the temperature you encounter. We don't make wood alcohol — or water either — but we do make 

THE ALCO-METER 

(PATENTS PENDING) 

which tells you instantly and infallibly what percentage of alcohol there is in your solution and what degree 
of cold it will withstand. Commercial wood alcohol varies greatly in strength, and you cannot mix nor 
maintain a satisfactory solution without an Alco-Meter. With one you KNOW what percentage your solution 
is and what degree of cold it will resist, and you can definitely vary your mixture as the weather gets colder 
in the fall or warmer in the spring. It's as indispensable in winter as gasoline. Don't be the man who 
"thought" he "knew" and "saved' ' the price of an Alco-Meter and had a freeze-up. He bought one after 
he saw the repair bill. Get yours before. DO IT NOW. 

We will deliver an Alco-Meter anywhere in the United States on receipt of price, 
four dollars, and absolutely guarantee satisfaction or money refunded without question. 

LARCHMONT MFG. CO., Larchmont, New York 




GASOLINE CAR LOCK INSTALLED 



The Break Circuit Auto-Lock 

IS GOING TO FEATURE LARGELY IN THE 
SALE OF 1909 CARS 

This is the first absolutely practical Lock-Sw itch 

that has ever been put on the market, and mus tjot 

be confused with those devices which can be j gsilv 

wired around or short-circuited. This lock is sq con- 

structed and installed that it cannot be "fooledj with^ 

•The cut to the left of this page shows the neat and incon- 
spicuous .position in which the 
switch is installed on the coil 
box, doing away with the old 
switch entirely. 

The cut to the right rep- 



resents our lock for electric vehicles, which are installed on arm of seat in place 
of the ordinary cutout or plug. 

Insist on having yonr new ear equipped with one ol these devices 

SAFETY DEVICE CO., Mirs., - Indianapolis, Ind. 



Skinner & Skinner, Chicago, 111. 
Herbert F. Reid, Cleveland, O. 
G. L. Wands, Savoy Hotel, Denver, Col. 
A. A. Duebel, 154 EWcott St., Buffalo (State Agt ) 



BRANCHES - 



H- I- Sackett Elect Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (Erie County). 
T. E. Spelman, 137 Warren Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Geo A. Deckert, 614 Eighth St. So.. Minneapolis. 
M. H. Cormack, Motor Mart Bldg., New York City. 
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"AS GOOD AS THEY LOOK " 

"B"-Line Guns 

BETTER THAN EVER 

HANDLE OILS, GREASES 
AND GASOLINE 

IDEALLY 

AH metal construction cuts out leakage and puts 
the lubricant where it is wanted 

THE 
NEW PRICE LIST 

To take effect January 1, 1909, will triple 
their sales. 



"NO SOLDER-NO BOTHER" 

Webster Gauges 

IMPROVED AND PERFECTED 

MAY NOW BE APPLIED WITH- 
OUT SOLDER 

m less than ten mmutes. You can do it. 

Our new cutter makes a perfect hole in 
round as well as flat tanks 

These improvements make the 
Webster Gauge a standard ac- 
cessory without a peer 



— f,-- 

THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY COMPANY 

BOSTON, U. S. A. * 



NONPAREIL HORNS 

This is no «»8 8 er.tion, BUT THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH Aut ° m ° b,le Manufacturers speaks for itself. 

5 ftSH^?^^^ - ^ M ^?K f eetofspace — d — 

or inspecting our three plants which are located at X 3 heart y mutation to any one desirous 

N... 139-147 EMERSON PLACE No.. , 20 . I24 TAAFFE pLAC£ 

where thev can see 246 ^ ^ 

pactnSs^Sn^u^,^ noveltv, COM- 

PRICES are attracting the attention of "he tfade^gS,.^ REASON ABLE 

AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY MFG. CO. 

139 to 147 
Emenon 
Place 

Brooklyn 
N.Y. 



^isTerTfam^ar ttf* 1 P««ratmg tone. 

Very famill ar to the maker of high-class cars. 




The Novelty of the Coming Season. 
Patented 
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Hill's Improved 
Auto Specialties 




Drip Pans, Measures and Funnels for Oil 
and Gasolene— Oily Waste Cans, Etc. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON SPECIAL WORK 
DEALERS, WRITE FOR OUR 1909 PROPOSITION 



HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 

I Visit our exhibit No. 513, Basement. Madison Sq. GardenShow I 




"THE STAR" 




Scale SO miles. Price $25.00. 
STYLE No. 960 

The best popular priced Speedometer en the market. We fire SO 
days in which to prove it. Write for Catalogue and full particular!. 

STAR SPEEDOMETER COMPANY, Danville, Penna. 

New York City. 1679 Broadway. Boston, Mass.. 222 Eliot St. 

Pbilk., Penna,, Geo. W. Nock Co.. 126 N. 4th St. 



PEERLESS SPEEDODOMETER 

with a 3-inch speed dial and hand reading from one to sixty 
miles. 10,000 season and 100-mile trip odometer complete with 
everything ready for attaching, $15.00; with maximum hand, 
$18.00. 

This EXCEPTIONAL offer for advertising purposes on our 
regular $30.00 instrument holds good until May 1st. 

We have extended our special offer to above date by requesr 
of numerous prospective customers, who have not bought 
their cars. 

PEERLESS SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Broadway and 62nd Stroot, 

Dtpartmant 4 

'Mitrn 6091 Columbus NEW YORK 



THOMAS SHOCK ABSORBERS 

PREVENT SPRINGS BREAKING 



MAKE IIS 




Yon don't have to BUY Thomas Shock Absorbers to TRY thrt^j^ 
will send them to you to use for 30 days, at our expense. « 
that period you do not believe that they positively eliminate SiMOL 
ensuring easier riding— more snood— less wear on ''"^j .JSisI b», 
SPRINGS and fewer repairs, just send them back. ^""J^itk- 
fairer? Can we make our guarantee stronger 7 KemomOer 7". ^vitil 
' Send for full particulars— tbsy*™—-" 1 



log to lose — everything to gain, 
real money to you. 



BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 370 Ellicott Street, 
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FROM FACTORY TO YOU 

SAVE THE MIDDLEMAN'S PROFIT ON 

The Hicks Speed Indicator 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 



For the 
$50 



$15 SSL, $25 

Maximum Hand, $3.00 extra. 
Electric Llg.it Inside Case, $5.00 extra. 

The Cheapest Prices at Which High-Grade Accurate 
and Sellable Speed In dicators Were Ever Sold 



One of these speedmeters has teen on a New Vor? r 

TelllSi^"^««^ 
by 10 per «nt W dep°osir'o r i&EB D TO.DAY iSMCOmP ^ 

LONG ISLAND AUTO SUPPLY MFG. COMPANY 

Office md Factor/, 31-33 Grant Square, Brooklyn, ». 1. 




"If. nle. to know how fnr y „« ... 
And thl. will .how ,h. .n./d.-.Uo." 



TACH0D0METER 



THE 

SCIENTIST'S 

SPEED 
INDICATOR 

Reprter, how f„. total, and for each trip: Double ec*l. 
£ W" ,PCed " S " ^ from 2awf « S 

0NLT SPEED INDICATOR THAT CAN BE ACCURATELY 
T0 Zra* AT ANY TIME BY THE OWNER. 



Ball 

Bearing 
Through- 
out 




Price, complete, ready 
to put onany car $50.00 



No Springs, Magneto or other 
variable elements. 

No delicate mechanism. 

Only One Moving Part. 



Thenaands of Veeder 
Odometer, in use to 
•aw of any other make. 

The Veeder Mfg. Co., 

22 Sargeant St., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 



R.prweated in Grwt Briuin by 




a D °«, BO w^ D fl e°^ 
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THE 

ALK OF 

The Greatest Achievement 

the World 



Built for Service 
Built for Accuracy 
Built for Beauty 
Built to give Satisfaction 

$15.00 $25.00 $40.00 

Built to make every cap owner an enthusiastic believer and endorser ol 
STEWART SPEEDOMETERS. 

STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO. 
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THE SHOWS 

in Speedometer Construction That 
Has Known 

There are more "Stewarts" sold 
than all other makes combined 

Nearly all the Jobbers handle Stewart Speedometers exclusively. Their 
experience has taught them that no other Speedometer can give the same 
satisfaction. 

Car Manufacturers, Jobbers, Dealers and Owners all 
say "THE STEWART FOR US." 

GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 

DON'T FAIL TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

Booth 143 Concert Hall 

502 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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BUCKEYE 
AUTOMOBILE 
JACKS 



In all sizes, suitable for any size 
and sftyle automobiles made 




No. 03 



No. 02 



No. 0 and 05 



For cars weighing from 500 to 8,000 lbs., the largest variety 
of sizes made by any Jack Manufacturing Company in America 
Read the list. 



Size 
of 
Base 

H" x 5f* 
3|» x Sf 
3 * x S |* 



0 

OS 

02 

01 

01 

03 



Height 


Raise 


Height 




Bar 


of 


Bar 


Weight 


Down 


Bar 


Raised 


Lbs. 


12" 


6" 


18" 


9 


12" 


6" 


18" 


9 


12" 


6" 


18" 


8} 


8f" 
9}" 
10" 


5" 


13}" 
14}" 
15}" 


8* 


5" 


8i 


5}" 


Si 



The ^ S -^/ nd ,^ "tended for^he heaviest Touring Cars 
vnth 32" to 36" wheels. 

The No 02 intended for. the heaviest Touring Cars with small 
tool boxes. 

The No. 01 intended for heavy Runabouts and heavy Tourine 
Cars with 9" axle clearance. 

The JML f ° r U £ ht - Ru " abouts and lj ght Touring Cars up to 
3000 lbs. Designed especially for the many new light 
Touring Cars just coming out. 

The only Jacks made from High Carbon Steel Drop Forrines 
Guaranteed the best material, the best workmanship and 
the best finish of any Jacks on the market. Get our prices 
before placing your orders. WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Everything^ say and do is fully guaranteed. 

THE BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO. 

LOUISVILLE, OHIO 
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The Spencer 

■ 

Power Air Pump 



Inflates Largest Tires 
in Less Than Two 
Minutes. 



The Motor 
Does the Work 




THE AUTO PUMP CO., 

14 Main St.. Sprlnrjville. N. Y. 

Write for circular. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

S. E. HEATH & CO. 
288 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

GEO. W. EDGE 
3924 Olive St., , St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE CO. 
187 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

GEO. P. WELLS 
472 Golden Gate Ave.. San Francisco, CaL 

THE AUTO PUMP CO. 
101 W. 66th St., N. E. cor. Broadway, 

New York. 



BEST MADE FOR GARAGES 




(Plain or Illuminated) 
SEND FOR PRICES 



Vihisli Specialty Corp., Hartford, Conn. 



The Best 

of 

EVERYTHING 

for 

EVERYBODY 

That Ever Drives 
a Motor Machine 

WHITE FOR CA TA I.OGUE 70 



EXCELSIO? SUPPLY 
COMPANY. 

Established 1876 

233-235-237 Randolph Strecl 

CHICAGO 
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tela* Your Car With Tb. 



New Idea Auto Ligh 




and you will always be 
able to locate "trouble" 
without (ire danger. 
Hangi from any part 
of car desired and can 
be uted lor a working 
light in ANY position. 
J» • a portable electric 
bght plant Lift bulb 
08 hook and it's lighted 
to atay lighted until 
hung up again. Big 
bulb in matter reflector 
gives brilliant bght 
Equipped with bug 
elastic bulb cord and 
perpetual battery, 
price m. Order to- 
day. 

THE NEW IDEA 
SALES CO. 

Dept. T. A. 
COBNINS. N. Y. 



SPRINGFIELD JACKS 





SHAWVER CO., SpriigiieM, 0. 



HALF PRICE 

T» «1«m ■» Sarplu Stock 

Semi Annual 
CLEARING SALE 

of 

Automobile Supplies 

and Accessories 

Send lor Flyer No. 18 



NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE 

* SUPPLY CO. 
»•«« Olive Street, St. Loals, Me. 



Triumph Valve Remover Adjustable Ball Join. c 




„ ACTION mos .„ ralT0 ley or 
No waste of time valve spring with 

no side strain or 
beading of valve 
stem. Price, ai.oo 
each. Discounts to 
No broken fin- """ufacturersand 
ger nails. Flta i 0Bbera - For sale 
any Gasoline 57 supply dealers 
Engine. throughout the 
United states. It 
Patented April 14, 190S rour dealer cannot 



Manufactured by 
MKCHAHICAL, & EUCCTRICAI. 



MFG. CO. 



lor throttle <- rDFlA/ 
and spark JLKl -y¥ 
levers, con- 
neotlny car 
buretor and 
timer with 
levers on, 
wheel steer, 
el 1 ml n ml n g 
all lost mo- 
tion and giv 
lag a more 

perfect con PRICE. 40c 

trol to these . ^ 
lovers at all Cat shows exact size 

times Easily 

aod perfectly adjustable. D IQT33 

SO N . Desplalnea S t., CHICAGO 




Spark & 
Throttle 
Levers 



The Practical Gas Engineer, wkt, n 7Z 

neatly bound in cloth. Sent postpaid for m J^S H ° w « Do It. A book of ISO pages, 

■»9th St., New y ork Postpaid tor II. Address Book Department. The Automobile. 231-241 W 



JiOFFECKER 



" STEADY HAND" 

SPEEDOMETERS 

™? de f ° r ^ Very P articu]a >- People, those who want nothing but the best, what- 
ever ,t may be. While being the best-deliberately designed and constructed 
u oe so— tt is not high priced. It costs less than some, more than others 
ine price ,s very reasonable and, service considered, little enough. The Hof- 

the 7iZ T l ° ' aSt t0 be tme 38 l0Dg aS jt does to be first-class all 
, , ' To own a Hoffecker Speedometer is to declare yourself to be one 
wno knows what is right and indicates good taste and judgment. 

I he Hoffecker shows you plainly and accurately: how fast you are eoine 
not in hops and jumps forward 
and backward, but steadily; how 
far you have gone on your trip, 
and can instantly be set back to 
zero for the next trip's record; the 
total mileage of the season's run. 
It} is'positively accurate at all 
speeds and under all conditions, 
governed wholly and truly by the 
speed ^of the car. "The Steady 
Hand" is exclusively a Hoffecker 
feature, making all indications 
without fluctuations and keeping 
an unwavering indication over 
the roughest roads. The Hoffecker 
carries an unrestricted guarantee 
as to reliability, durability and 
efficiency. It is something in which you should immediately interest yourself 
May we send you a catalog— worth your while to look over-to-day? 

The Hoffecker Co 



New York, 1775 Broadway 
Washington, C. T. Wilbur, Agt. 



Motor Mart. Park Sq 

•*> Boston, Mass. 



Cleveland, O., 1845 Euclid Ave. 

Los Angelea, Cal., H. A. Lanaford, Agt. 
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THE 

Practical 
Gas Engineer. 



To Know What to Do and How to Do It 

When your gasoline motor or gas engine gets stubborn, 
can be quickly learned by owning a copy of the 

Practical Gas 
Engineer 

By E. W. LONGNECKER. Twelve 
years' constant experience with Hy- 
dro-Carbon Engines. 

SIXTH EDITION JUST OUT 
and selling rapidly. First and Second 
Editions exhausted in thirteen months. 
Special Chapter on Automobile and 
Motor Engines 
How to start, how to operate, and 
how to care for all classes of explosive 
motors or engines using gas, gasoline 
or similar fuels. 

A full and exhaustive chapter on 
electric and other systems of igniting. 

Also chapters covering in a thorough 
manner troubles and remedies en- 
countered in operating engines in 
motor vehicles, launches, shops or 
on the farm. 

. „ , . w Every line tells something. 

A Book of 173 Pages Every page full of interest. 

Neatly Bound in Cloth *m . . , — 

Sent postpaid on 1 t-laSS JOUIHal <~0. 

receipt of price, $1. 5 31-241 W- 39th St., New York 



Self-Propelled 
Vehicles 

Br JAMES E. HOMANS. A.M. 

A practical treatise on the theory, 
construction, operation, care and 
management of all forms of auto- 
mobiles, with upwards of 500 illus- 
trations and diagrams, giving the 
essential details of construction and 
many important points on the success- 
ful operation of the various types of 
motor carriages driven by steam, gaso- 
line and electricity. This is probably 
the best comprehensive treatise pub- 
lished in simple language, so that the 
contents may be readily understood 
by the intelligent reader, especially 
if he has a machine to which he can 
refer for demonstration of many points 
discussed. For one who desires to 
understand automobiles, it is an ex- 
cellent work to begin with before 
going deeper into the subject along 
highly specialized lines. 

Size 6 1-9x8 1-8. Pages, 60S 
With Drawings and Half-Tones 
Cloth bound S3 .00 

The Class Journal Co* 

231-241 W. 39th St., New York 




Automobile 
Catechism 



For the Use of Owners and Drivers 
of Cars Fitted with Internal Com- 
bustion Motors 

By 

FORREST R. JONES, M.E. 

President of the Manhattan Automobile 
School 

Size, 4J x 7 inches. Paves, 134. 
With Drawings. 
Price, in genuine Morocco Cover, gilt edges, 
92.00, including postage. 
Order from the publishers 

The Class Journal Co. 

231-241 W. 39th St., New York 



AUTOMOBILE 
C ATECHISM 



The Automobile Catechism is the 
most practical, up-to-date work on the 
subject in the English language. It 
is published in pocketbook form, with 
high-grade leather cover, and printed 
on especially tough paper, as it is in- 
tended to be the inseparable com- 
panion of the autoist when on tour. 
Not a line is wasted on obsolete con- 
structions or descriptions of un- 
familiar apparatus. It' treats of the 
automobile in modern form and of 
all the troubles that may arise in the 
course of ordinary use and that may 
be remedied by the driver himself. It 
is written in plain language and is 
the most helpful, authoritative, and 
comprehensive manual that has yet 
appeared. The subject matter is in 
the form of question and answer, 
and an exhaustive cross index makes 
immediate reference possible in any 
particular case. 



Gas Engine 
Manual 

This volume just published give s 
the latest and most helpful informa" 
tion respecting the construction, care, 
and management of Gas, Gasoline, 
and Oil Engines, Marine Motors and 
Automobile Engines, including chap- 
ters on Producer Gas Plants and the 
Alcohol Motor. 

Each chapter is iillustrated by 
diagrams which make it a thor- 
oughly helpful volume, containing 
512 pages, 156 drawings, printed in 
large clear type on fine paper, hand- 
somely bound in rich red cloth, with 
gold top and title, measuring 5 1-2 x 
8 1-2 inches and weighing over two 
pou nds. 

The book is a practical educator 
from cover to cover and is worth 
many times the price to any one 
using a gas engine of any type or 
size. Price, $2.00 Postpaid. 

Send all orders to 

The Class Journal Co. 

231-241 W. 39th St. New York 



Thi Aotonoblli Bullous In ill Iti 

Krausz's A B C of 
Motoring 

Presenting the information in a 
fascinating, concise, and comprehen- 
sive manner. Different types of auto- 
cars lucidly described, the anatomy 
of the gasoline mechanism clearly 
explained, and chapters on the care 
of the automobile, the art of driving, 
automobile etiquette, and troubles 
of the road, etc., etc. Instructive, 
Convenient, Reliable, Racing Statis- 
tics, Rules of Associations, Frontier 
Regulations, Speed Tables, Automo- 
bile Laws of the States, and numerous 
other matters important to the 
autoist. 

Preface by the President of the 
American Automobile Association. 
The endorsement by Mr. John Parson 
is a guarantee that the work is up-to- 
date and of practical value to all 
automohilists. 

Leather Binding, $2.00 
Send all orders to 

The Class Journal Co* 

231-241 W. 39th St. New York 



KRAUSZ'S 

* ABC 
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COLT'S 
AUTOMOBILE 
JACK 



Ask for Catalogue No. 151. 



BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 

47 Center St., BATAVIA, N. Y. 



A Year -Round Necessity 

Ice, sleet and snow on the asphalt or country road make 

WEED CHAINS 

even more necessary to the careful motorist in Winter 
than at any other season. 

But Summer or Winter, Spring or Fall, Weeds on 
your tires positively prevent skid- 
ding. They afford traction, making it 
possible to negotiate any road. 

Writt for ButltHn. 
WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 
27 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK 




THE 

ECHO HORN 

FOR CASOLINE AND STEAM CARS 



THE ECHO HORN CO., D«R|. "i." 6801 Cults* In., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Factory Sales Corporation, Western Distributers, Chicago, 111. 




Dealers 

BUY BLACK DIAMOND 

Au to Equipments and Suppl ies 

| HAVE YOU OUR CATALOG?! 

Time and Money Saved 

Automobile Supply Oep't The Baum Iron Company 

1220 HARNEY STREET, 0W4HA, NFS. 



WE CAN PROVE YOU NEED A 
SET OF SHOCK ABSORBERS 
—Then, of course, It will be 
the 

TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 

" The Standard sf the World » 




Automatically Lubricated, Thiy Raqulre ftVAtbathn 

CVERY great speed contest, both in 
America and Europe, has been won 
by cars equipped with Truffault-Hartford 
Shock Absorbers. 

For touring, they are a necessity- 
prevent the breaking of springs, prolong 
the life of tires and save YOU from the 
jars of rough roads. 

Over twenty Automobile Manufactur- 
ers use them as standard equipment. 
Why? Because they know that then- 
cars will give better satisfaction-ride 
more comfortably. That's the best proof 
we know that you need them too. 

Order a set now- make your winter 
motoring a pleasure. A postal will bring 
full particulars. State make, model and 
year of car and let us advise you. 

STANDARD, for cars over 1,800 lbs. (per set of four) $M •» 

INTERMEDIATE, for cars of 1,200-1,800 (perset of four) . . 40tW 
JUNIOR, for smaller cars and Runabouts, weighing up to 

1,200 lbs. (per set of four) 29.00 

HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 

140 Bay Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Branches: ^^^"S'.IV ?". 2 ' 4 *• 88th **'••« 
BOSTON, 319 Cclumbuo Avenue 
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NEW DOVER TOURIST 

OIL «a GASOLINE KIT 

A Neat, Compact and Dust Proof Device for carrying 
extra Oil and Gasoline when touring 

INSTANTLY ATTACHED AND INSTANTLY DETACHED 

Patent Applied For 

Furnished with Strap 
complete. 
Prepaid, $4.00 

FOR SALE BY 
ALL DEALERS 

No. 1 

9 in. x 9 in. x 10} in. high 
3| gals, capacity 





Opened 



Attached to Running Board 



ThU fulfills a much needed want, inasmuch as it enables the auto tourist 
to carry a sufficient amount of his own brand of oil for an extended tour, in 
a very compact and convenient form, and will pay for itself in a very short time 

It consists of a fine black enamel steel case, similar In appearance to a steel 
tool box, which may be instantly strapped to the running board. It contains 
Inside two special enamelled cans (9 in. x 4& In. x 9% In.) having a capacity of 
over 114 gallons each, with special pouring spout and filler cap. 

One may be used for oil and the other for a reserve supply of gasoline, or 
both for oil, or one can only may be used and the space occupied by other can 
used as storage room. 

DOVER STAMPING & MFG. CO., Cambridge. Mass. 



Vidtor 
wears 
three times 
as long 
as 

any other 
device 




The 
tension 
spring 
keeps 
it 

always 
snug 



COURT REFUSES 

to gi-ant injunction applied for by Weed Chain Grip 
Company to restrain manufacture, use and sale of 

Victor Anti-Skids 

Opinion by Judge Hale, of the United States Circuit 
Court, District of New Hampshire, dated Oct. 22, 1908. 

Lons herd usage ha. demonstrated that "VICTOR ANTI-SKIDS" are the best In the world. 
The, have smooth, round ipnng rollers which cannot cut the tire and cannot .kid— thev wear ttoei 
time. a. long a. any other- they are alway. .nug on the tire - abaolutely silent and cknmS 
or slash the mud guard.. All other, wear .harp on the edges and cu t and dig the tire The 
revolving "Victor" roller always remain, round. THE LATEST IMPROVED "Vir tod 

anti-Skids •• are , better thanever. t r y have"iea£d 3 1 oiheTanSSwPS 

&a b =tTTnJa R r miAs " ^.alwayswinXM'tb. 

VICTOR TIRE TRACTION COMPANY 

NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Excelsior Supply Co.. Western 
Distributers. Chicsgo, 111. 



W. J. Connell, New Englsnd 
S«les Agent, Boston, M 



BARRETT AUTO JACKS 

^ » The J&ck ibAt Duff Build*" 

The buyer will never have cause to complain 
and the seller will gain the buyer's confidence 
when a Barret jack changes hands. 

THE DUFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Exclusive makers of " Barrett" Jacks 

Works: Allegheny. Pa. n _ Pittsburgh, Pi. 
96 Cortland. St. New York 

4 Rue Auber, Paris 1 34 Longacre, London 

-» Antwerp Montreal 



Stevens -Britton- 
Maurel Co. 

AUTO ACCESSORIES 
MANUFACTURERS' AGENTS 

1783 Broadway. N. Y. Tel. M*5 Col. 



UNVARYING QUALITY. 

Quality k> aifk. taat 

"GLOBE" NR. 



"Itsti 

is the Ant Mleetioa. waenrra settle s an. 

Sold by the bast dealers la evwydty 
RAIMES * CO. Ferry St- N. V. City 



THE PERFECTION WRENCH 

Tha newest and best wrench msds. All 
•teel. Great strength. Instantly *<• 
Justed. Easily and quickly operated. 
Positive grip. Immense time, trouble «KJ 
temper saver. Indispensable to lutomO' 
blllsts. Best "all round" tool ever offerw 
for sale. Must be seen to be sppreclstsd. 
"You'll want one when you see It." 

For circular address ' 

THE PERFECTION WRENCH CO., 
Pox 49*. Port Chester, N. Y. 



AUTOMOBILISTS 

KNOW EXACTLY 

HOW FAR AND HOW FAST 

Attach a Warner Auto Meter to the desk oi Jfcrar 
car. It. record is infallible in any weather-on 
any roads. Write for detail. 

Warner Instrument Co. 

336 WHEELER AVE.. BELOfT- WI5 



Construction of a Gasoline 
Motor Vehicle 

By C. C. BRAMWELL. Contain. >ij 
rages 6x9 ; onehun i.ied illustrations ana 
diagrams. Publisher's price, 
price, so cents. Address The Automobile. 
J3I-.4I W. 39th St., New York. 



A. B. C. OF 
MOTOR ING 

By SIGMUND K R A £SZ 

A MANUAL of practical info™»?™£f 
A layman, auto novice and motonsi, 
containing dictionary of terms, types » 
cars, anatomy of the' automobile, J 
carbureter, ignition, cooling, tires, tram"* 
sion, etc. Care of the machine, art w 
driving, troubles of the road, 
automSbiling. racing rules 
foreign travel, clubs, iMnufscWrti*™, 
papers, speed tables, and ^&QJ£*J& 
motoring laws of thirty-five States w 

names of those bavin ? no laws. -—j—" \ 

Morocco Cover : : : : J S^M^ '. 
The CLASS JOURNAL TO^Ss 
231-241 West 39th Street, Ne*r *«» • 
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METAL POLISH 

Highest Award 

ChlcasoWorM'BFoirlSSe. 
Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. St. Louis, Mo., 

3-oz. Box for 10 cents. 

Sold by Agents and Deal- 
era a]] overtheworld. Ask 
orwriteforFHEE samples 

5-Ib. Palls, $1.00. 
QEO. W. HOFFMAN 

Expert Polish Maker 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Sold bj Dealers. 
New York Cltr Office, 
13 Park Row. 



The Nightingale Whietle 



IS KNOWN BY THAT NAME ONLY 

A canary bird's trill i* 
a whisper in comparison 
1693 BROAD WAV, NEW YORK 



The Complete Motorist 

No theory, but all about an automobile — 
its history ; its mechanism and how to 
select and run it. By A. B. PiLSON 
YOUNG. a 28 pages, profusely illustrated. 
Bound in cloth. Price, S3.r0. Address 
The Automobile, 331-241 West 39th Street. 
New York. 




National 
Pressure Register 




Wray Pump 
Register Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of Tire Pumps 

and 

Pressure Registers 



Kellogg Engine Driven Power Pump 



When writing about 
the Kellogg Detach- 
able Engine Driven 
Pump, give name of 
car, year made, and 
if it has an exposed 
shaft on the engine 
give diameter. 





NARROW JAW WRENCH "TRIMO SPECIAL" 



INVALUABLE FOR "AUTO KITS 



TH IS WRENCH is designed for close work. Insertible. interchange able Jaws prolong 
life of this wrench indefinitely. The iaws are narrowed materially, and can be 
used in close-quarter places. Made in 10-inch only. 

It is light in weight, and particularly designed for Automobile use. No Auto outfit 
complete without this tool. Writ* for Catalot No. 70. 

TR1MONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Roibnry, Mass. 



A. B. C. OF 
MOT ORING 

By SIGMl'ND K R A U S Z 

A MANUAL of practical information for 
** layman, auto novice and motorist, con- 
laining dictionary of terms, types of cars, 
anatomy of the automobile, motors, car- 
bureter, ignition, cooling, tires, transmission, 
etc. Care of the machine, art of driving, 
troubles of the road, etiquette of automo- 
biling, racing rules and statistics, foreign 
travel, clubs, manufacturers, trade papers, 
speed tables, and complete digest of motor- 
ing laws of thirty-five States and names of 
those having no laws. 



Morocco C 



Two Dollars 



The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
231-241 West 39th Street, New York 



THE 

GAS ENGINE 
HAN DBOOK 

By E. W. ROBERTS. M . E. 

A VERY useful manual of information 
" about American practice in the con- 
struction and operation of stationary gas en- 
gines, for the use of the designer and engi- 
neer. Very little space is wasted on past 
history, for the book is of and for to-day. 
It contains many useful tables and formulas 
and a number of helpful drawings illustrate 
the text. Size, 3^ by s'A. Pages, 264. 



Flexible Covers 



One Dollar Fifty 



The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 

231-241 W. 39th Street, New York 



1909 WINNER 



The Latest 



Most Practical 
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All 
Stores 



Descriptive Circular and Cuts for 1909 Catalogue Free 

TUDOR MFG. CO., Taunton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE 1908 PEERLESS JACK — Improved 





HANDLE. 
Tire Tool .nd H 

To lower, simply work 
bandleabovetlielevel, R 
urturo it over 
and work 
below the 
level. 



United States and Foreign Patents Granted. 
Made of Malleable Iron. Is strong, compact, 
light, rapid, cheap and by far the most popular 
Automobile Tack on the market. The leverage 
is much easier than on our former makes of 
these jacks. The handle is 15 inches lone and 
shaped to make one of the best tire tools on 
the market. It can also be used as a hammer. 
The handle socket is curved, enabling the jack 
to be worked under any car, and it is not nec- 
essary to get under the car to operate it. 
Works at any angle; can be used for pushing 
as well as lifting. It is automatic — working 
the handle below the level raises, working the 
handle above the level lowers or turn handle 
over and work below level. Nothing easier, 
-•-thing simpler. Specify Peerless Jacks for 



)ur cars. 



No. oO, 51 



No 52. 53 



Oliver Manufacturing Company 

200 South Desplalnes St.. Chicago. 

See our exhibits at both New York Shows, 
also Chicago and Boston Shows. 



Patent applied for. 
Cut «howi Pump At- 
tached to frame with 
wheel locked apainst 
"leel 




'HERMAN AUTO -POWER 

J TIRE PI] MP The EDBlne 
■ * «J IVli Does the Work 

Happy New Year 

Yes, indeed, and with the heartiest good-will 
to the motorist who recognizes the value of 
the Eberman pump and specifies it on his 
1909 car. 

See next week's and last 

Model A, $15 

EBERMAN AUTO APPLIANCE CO, (Not Inc.) 

Harry H Reynolds. Manufacturer's Sales Agent 
120S Mooadnoch Block, Chicago 
Eastern Sale* Agenf: StevenaA Britton. 1773 Broadway, N. Y 



eek's issue for further points. 

Model B, $20 



The Practical Gas Engineer 

Wb H ™« d J ? ow o° R?J?" Al »°h of 150 pa*« neatly bound la cloth. But postpaid 
for Si. Address Book Department, The Automobile, 331-241 w. 30th St., New York 



SAFETY TANK GAUGE 

Price, $2.50 

Old way — Measure your gasolene with 
dirty stick. New way— Measure your 
gasolene in tank with the New 
Safety Tank Gauge. Positive 
in action. 




bent to any address prepaid on 
receipt of price. 



Price, each 
$4,00 



This clock is the neatest, most inconspicuous Motor rinot- n 1 
brass, bronze or nickel. Guaranteed for one year. y ' " be had In 



1024 Boylston Street 



New England Auto Sales Co. 



Boston, Mass. 



EXPANDED METAL 

LOCKERS 

Sheet Steel Material Closets 
MERRITT & CO. 

48 ARCH STREET CAMDEN, N.J. 




STANDARD 

(Trade Mark) 
SPEKIXrMETBR 

AccuracyarrrJ duribllltj 
8»srjnlnl Hind lilt. 
•Ollllll! St.ld! || ill 
•PMtfl. 

40, 60, 80-mile in- 
struments. 
Send tor cstilofui aid 
prices. Aginti fintid. 
PARKER MFG. CO., 1 
Clifton St. B01I01. Mitt. 



Induction Coils 

Gives easily understood explana- 
tions of the operation of coils. Of 
great value to the autoist. By H. 
S. NORRIE. 265 pages. Numerous 
"llustrations. Cloth bound. Price 
$1.00. Address The Automobile, 
231-241 West 39th St., New York. 




DECARBONIZER 

chemically remove* carbon from cylin- 
ders, piston valvee and rings- IN' 
CREASES POWER 20 per cent. 

Volatilizes carbon, in which form it 
pauses out exhaust. Injun- to metal worit 
impossible. Agents wanted in certain lo- 
calities. Write to-day for particulars. 

General Accumulator A Battery Co 

150 Second St., Milwaukee. Wis. 



SELF-PROPELLED 
VEHICLES 



By J. E. HOMANS, A. M. 

IT'S a new book and tells the whole story. 
1 It explains in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage the mechanism and management of 
every type of automobile. 640 pages; 50° 
illustrations; complete diagrams; ready ref- 
erence index. 

PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 
ADDRESS BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
231-241 West 39th Street, New York 



AUTOMOBILE 
CATECHISM 

For the Uh of Owner, and Driven of Can 
Fitted with Internal Combuili on Moton 

By FORREST R. JONES, M.Ej 

PrrsHw.l of the Manhattan AMm cbili 5t*Mf 
'PHIS is the most practical, up-to-date work 
1 on the subject in the English 1»"P»S; 
It is published in pocketbook fonn, witn 
high-grade leather cover, and .WKa ™ 
especially tough paper, as it is in ' en ™? 
be the inseparable companion of the anu 
when on tour. Size, 4^x7 inches, m 
134. With drawings. 

PRICE, IN GENUINE MOROCCO 
GILT EDGES, $2.00. Including 

The CLASS JOURNAL COMFA 
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BE A WINNER IN 1909 

Let the public know about your products in a manner that attracts them. Of the whole heap of advertising 
matter printed a great percentage is money thrown away, because it did not attract attention. If there had 
been a little more money put with what was invested to make it a sure go. two dollars would have saved twenty. 
The result of your advertising campaign is almost solely dependent upon your cuts — 
the engravings you use can add 100 per cent, to the attractiveness of your priiited matter. 
We have been manufacturing engravings since 1871, and in soliciting your business are placing at your disposal 
the knowledge ami experience of years, together with the progressive and present-time methods of the leading 
engraving house in the United States. We operate a modernly equipped plant. We employ the most skilled 
workmen. We use only the highest grade materials. Our prices are consistent with quality, and our service is 
prompt. We will make you cuts better than you get elsewhere— cuts that are imbued with that indescribable some- 
thing that puts life, snap and go into the subject illustrated, and that will aid materially in selling your product. 
1 our order, whether for SI or SI .00(1. will be the subject of especial care, and vou will 'be furnished as perfect 
engravings as can be produced for letter-press printing. Your work can be handled just as intelligently bv mail, 
as if we were in your own ofhee talking the matter over. Send us vour orders— let us demonstrate in a practical 
way we are all we claim. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY 

295-309 Lafayette Street, cor. Houston (" Puck" Building) 

NEW YORK 
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PRXDCBS 31 ON 



<STAJ3T THE JVkw }%ARj> 

sum 



FOR ALL MAKES 
OF MOTOR CARS 

IT 

LUBRICATES 

IS GUARANTEED TO KEEP 

PLUGS, VALVES, PISTONS 

AND 

CYLINDER WALLS CLEAN 

INCREASES 

POWER 

BEST BY EVERY TEST 

MADE AND SOLD 
IN CANS, BARRELS 
and CARLOAD LOTS 



White &Bagldt Co. 

WORCESTER, MASSES 
U. S.A. JKt 



WE ARE GIVING AWAY SOMETHING USEFUL FOR 10' 
YOUR CAR. IF YOU WANT ONE, SEND T H IS CO IT P ON /« m n ^ 



SI 
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IF the thickness of an oil film is one thousandth of an inch, a 
single drop of oil will cover about two square inches of 
surface. This drop of oil will, while it stays on the surface, 
do all that can be done by way of affording the slippery surface 
wanted, and prevent the metals from contacting. No quantity 
of oil can do more, and good oiling facilities consist essentially 
in the device that will replace that drop of oil when it ceases 
to extend the unctuousness desired or if it is squeezed out of 
place. On this basis, a cubic inch of oil will lubricate over a 
thousand square inches of surface, or replenish the supply on a 
square inch of motor bearing surface once for each revolution 
for a minute of time. 

Lubricating products are valuable on two accounts, i.e., the 
cost of good lubricants is high, and the cost of repairs, if lubri- 
cants are not good, is higher. 

Splash Systems of Lubrication. — There is nothing much to 
be said in favor of the old-fashioned splash systems of lubrica- 
tion, but the modern splash system is not the crude proposition 
that those who do not keep abreast of the times would seem 
to think. In the modern system the connecting rod does not 
splash the oil at all; on the other hand, a little scoop dips into 
the trough of oil and scoops up a small quantity. The trough 
is kept full by a single circulating (gear) pump, and the overflow 
goes to the "sump" ; in other words, the well. 

The Force Feed System. — This is the system that positively 
replaces "the drop of oil" as it wears away under the pressure 
to which it is subjected. This system consists essentially of 
snap piston (plunger) pumps, as many as there are places to oil. 
The pistons are drawn back 
against the spring, and when the 
"suction" or "flooding" stroke is 
completed the plunger is cast 
free, and under the impetus of 
the stored energy in the spring 
the plunger snaps back, forcing 
a definite measure of oil directly 
to the surface to be lubricated. 
Great reliance is placed on this 
system, and it is much used. 

Feeding Oil Under Pressure. 
— In this system an oil con- 
tainer is connected by a system 
of piping to the bearings to be 
lubricated. Pressure is put on 
the container and the flow of 
oil is regulated. If good oil is 
used — and it should be — the sys- 
tem works. 




LONGITUDINAL 
RIB 



Modern Method of Controlling Splash Feed 



C4J - 

Vacuum System of Lubrication.— In this system the oil is 
held in a chamber adjacent to the crankcase, and by a system of 
piping a balance is so maintained that atmosphere is admitted 
as oil flows out. The oil chamber is held at a partial vacuum. 
As in the pressure system, if good oil is used, the system is not 
likely to clog up. 

Feeding Solid Lubricants, Grease, Etc. — Solid lubricants are 
placed directly in the transmission case, wheel hub caps, timer 
cavity, and universal joint housings. The small bearings are 
provided with grease cups. In some cases the solid lubricants 
are fed through a system of piping, under pressure. 

Characteristics of Lubricants. — Unctuousness is the prime 
property. If the oil will not afford a slippery surface, it is of 
110 value, unless to act as a "dog in the manger" while the bear- 
ings heat up and "freeze." Anything in the oil that supplants 
unctuousness is detrimental, since it displaces the very property 
for which oil is used primarily; soapstone, chalk, talcum, or any 
other (so-called) body maker is. therefore, an adulterant that 
can have no honest place in a lubricating medium. Body, next 
to unctuousness, is of importance, since oil has a duty to perform 
aside from furnishing a slippery surface. The metals must not 
bo allowed to come into contact with each other, and the req- 
uisite body must be there to enable the oil to sustain the pres- 
sure. Mobility is also a property that should be well regulated, 
in view of the arduousness of the service, and, too, the mobility 
should be constant. If the oil lacks mobility it will flow slug- 
gishly, and may not be able to flow freely into the surfaces to 
be lubricated. Mobility should not be much affected by tempera- 
ture changes. Acidity in lubri- 
cants is the bane that leads to 
grief. The costly ball and 
roller bearings are ruined by 
acids, and in plain bearings the 
polished surfaces of the spin- 
dles and journals are ruined. 
Acidity may be due to a faulty 
process, or it may be the prod- 
uct of reaction in the materials 
used. Heat and light in the 
presence of atmosphere seem 
to be all that is necessary to 
render the average "animal fat" 
acid in its reaction within a 
short while after it is com- 
pounded. 

A residue after combustion is 
very undesirable; nor does it 
matter if the residue is carbon 
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alone, or carbon and other "ash" producing elements. Cylin- 
der oil is ultimately burned, and the products of combustion 
should be gases, not solid non-combustibles. 

Jelly is troublesome, and jelly-forming constituents are much 
-.to be avoided. What is wanted, then, are unctuousness to the 

maximum, body regulated to 
suit the conditions, and a 
constant mobility unaffected 
by temperature. Solid lubri- 
cants should only differ in 
body; they should not lack 
in unctuousness, nor should 
they change mobility under 
temperature changes. What 
we do not want are acidity 
and residue,. Pure mineral 
lubricants seem to be the 
right products in automobile 
work, and, fortunately, there 
are producers, of honesty and 
skill, catering to the automo- 
bile trade, who have made a 
study of the automobile, and 
who fully realize the desires 
and the reasons. 

It is to be hoped that lubri- 
cants will not be rendered 
acid by the addition of substances of an acid reaction, in order 
to impart a sweet-scented odor. Autoists do not use lubricants 
as pomade. It is equally objectionable to reduce the degree of 
unctuousness by any clarifying process whatsoever. A good 
lubricant with a bad color is superior to any of the "aesthetic 
blends," in which the value of the qualities for lubrication may 
be a diminished quantity. The automobiles of to-day are less 
noisy and lower in cost of maintenance because grease cups are 




Customary Pressure System. 




Section of a Conventional Force Feed System. 



used in great profusion where once a hole was drilled and dirt 
was free to enter, there to mix with an occasional drop of oil, to 
niake abrasions that soon increased the lost motion and the rattle 

Oil Piping and Fittings.— The need for a sturdy system of 
piping has been felt keenly in the past, and, fortunately, the 
builders of automobiles are alive to this fact. Piping is now 
more stable, and, besides the better grades of annealed copper 
tubing, there seems to be a demand for "flexible metallic hose " 
1 his product is easy to install, remains tight, and is free from 
breakages in service. Valves and fittings are with ground joints 
and are stable in maintenance. Graphite, in its several aspects 
is widely used in connection with both the hard and liquid 
lubricants. With graphite care must be exercised with the piping 
to prevent clogging. 

Influence of Good Oil on Maintenance of Cars.— It is not 
certain that this phase of the subject was so very 
well understood by even the builders of cars until very recently 
At all events, taking the evidence available, it would not be far 
from wrong to say that there was not a sufficient display of 
oiling devices on cars until it was adequately proven that the 



life in service is dependent upon the care with which the oiling 
is done. This does not mean that a crankcase full of oil will do 
all there is to be dont. A body of good oil laying in the crank- 
case will scarcely serve to oil the multiplicity of small parts that 
will soon cry for lubrication in a most distressing way, and if 
it be denied the car will reach the "noise" stage long before it 
is ready to "scrap," unless it is true that noise alone is sufficient 
cause for not wanting a car. A little grease cup on the dozen- 
and-one small bearings that cannot be oiled in any other way 
will do a world of good, and the builders of cars now recognize 
this fact. Users of these same cars will do well to note the fact, 
and they will be wise if they regard the grease cups in the light 
of utility devices of a high degree. 

It would not be too much to say that a grease cup on a shaft 
or a spring, as the case may be, will do more to prevent rattle 
and defeat depreci- 
ation than all the 
polishing of bright 
work and varnish 
that can be done 
during the life, of a 
car. But if it is im- 
portant to keep the 
cups full of good 
grease, it is doubly 
so to supply a con- 
tinuous film of the 
finest lubricant to 
the rotating bear- 
ings. A feast and a 
famine will do about 
as much good as Characteristic Use of Grease Cups. 

no oil. True, there may be a chance of putting off the 
evil day, but not for long. The one sure way to avoid any 
trouble at all is to see to it that the oil is not only good, but 
that it reaches the spot. The builders of cars of the kind that 
an autoist of experience will be likely to choose have done their 
part when they provided the devices and protection from "grit" 
It must be understood that protection from "grit" of the road 
depends upon profuse oiling, as well as upon such mechanical 
protection as ingenuity will evolve. The underlying principle is 
one in which oil going out assures that grit is not passing in. 
Chains, for illustration, if kept well lubricated, even if they are 
in actual contact with the dust of the road, will take care of 
themselves to a marvelous extent, contrary to a popular super- 
stition. This, too, is for the reason that the oil on the surfaces 
will not allow the grit to get to them. As long as the grit is 
warded off the situation is healthy. A run of a century on a dry 
chain is likely to do more damage than ten such runs on a chain 
provided with enough oil to coat the surfaces. What is true of 
a chain is equally true of all the other parts of a car, and it is 
not assured that autoists fully understand this important matter. 
If they do, it is also important to look out for impure lubricants, 
such as animal grease in which acid abounds, or the compounds 
that will become rancid in time, which is not uncommon. 
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"A Supreme Test of Speed 
and Endurance Is No 
Time to Take Chances ! " 

That is Why the Winners of Great Motoring 
Events Everywhere Use 

MONOGRAM 

OIL 



He FIRST THREE cars in the Vanderbilt Cup Race 
of this year, the FIRST FIVE in the Grand Prize Race 
at Savannah, Ga., and TWO OTHERS of nine to finish 
that event, used MONOGRAM OIL and they had the 
Speed, Endurance and Lack of Engine Trouble to win. 

"Best for YOUR Engine" 

Manufactured Solely by THE COLUMBIA LUBRICANTS COMPANY of New York 
1 16 Broad Street MONOGRAM OIL i, sold at all garages 
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5teel Tubing Nickeled 



The 

Kokomo Magazine 

Pneumatic QUN Automatic 

(For Heaviest GREASE or Lightest Oil) 



Brass Cap. 
Valve Regulator 
5teelTubing 
I Nickeled 
Brass Cone 



THIS Gun is designed for the use of those who want THE BEST and is not intended to compete 
with The Make-Shllt guns in common use. It can be loaded and used at once or carried for an in- 
definite time, being always ready for use. It Is cleanly. Yon need not soli your hands. It 
can be applied with one hand. Yon don't carry a dirty grease box. Don't ruin your 
machine because lubricating Is dirty work; It can be done quickly and with nnsoUed 
hands with the KOKOMO. Yon push on the handle, it does the rest. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST 



KOKOMO GREASE GUN CO. 



P. O. Box 134 



Kokomo, Indiana 
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tew 

- 'STEREO u.S.PAT."'^. 



Kfu 5TERED U.S.PM-.OF- ^_ 

>JOHE LUBR ,cATlNOCa 



^ IF IT SUITS YOU TO CAMP OUT IN A SNOW STORM 

SSL m your car bern„c, ,,( t.. , , . ,VBI " 



^^^^^^^ !* « 
those who have a desire to arrive If ther P t 0ur a PP eal » directed to 
that makes winter motoring "delusion a^d I thm S more than another 
lubncaton. Yet this nee/not be To tte r™^?' *! V s the matter «* 
needed >s the applciatio, TI-^A^jaiSSii^S 



V "*- v au lault y automobile lubrication is 

19 KEYSTONE GRFASF ,„ THE ***** 

« * vnij GREATEST LUBRICANT 



And its application is for "all 
-easons— hot orcold; it is a true 
lubricant and is not affected by 
atmospheric conditions. The 
power of the car is fully devel- 
oped because no power is wasted 
in overcoming friction. It does 
* e f m , a * , * h ough you might make 
a trial of KEYSTONE GREASE 

..rafter * * 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

„ BRANCHES: 




Here's 

the 

Stuff 




Dixon's Motor Gra- 
phite helps compres- 
sion in cylinders 
quiets noise in gears, 
makes smooth run- 
ning throughout. 
~ ~~ —— Booklet 9 G tells 
how to use it. Write for free copy. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, If. J. 




Rotary Pumps 

for Circulation of WaUr 
and OU on Automobile. 
Manna or Stationary En- 
gines, and for bilge por- 
poaaa. ^ All alaaa and 



TIE IIPIMIIIFS. CO. 
110 riiaiMf llratl, 

BflJll. Wis. 



r 



NONfEUJD OILS 

■ >-'•> %iX ytr vji .... 



Accept only the GENUINE with our 
Trademark and name 

rwl\f N ; J - LUBRICANT CO. 
Church Street, j,, w York at? 



Hty^ 



USERS OF 



Invader Oil 



THE OIL THAT GRAPHITIZES 




REGISTER FID 



are. responsible for 
■U popularity 

YOU 

NAME THE CAR 

WE'LL 
NAME THE GRADE 

MADB ONLT BY 

CHAS. F. KELLOM & CO. 
113 Arch St.. Philadelphia 

flOETON BRANCBI 

2S4 Columbus Avenue 



NOW ON SALE 

AUTOMOBILE CATECHISM 

FW cPrX? £L ( Z" n ' > , n and Drivers 
Ca '» Fitted with Internal 
Combustion Motors 

By 

FORREST R. JONES, M.E. 

Prestdmt of the Manhattan Automob ile School 

Price In genuine Morocco Cover, ollt 
edges 
$2.00 

Including postage 



Order from the publishers 
The Class Journal Company 
231-241 West 39th St., New York City 



The Automobile Handbook 

f , .„ p I actl S al bo ? k ,or owners, oper- 
ators and mechanics. Includes road 
troubles, motor difficulties and othe? 
contingencies and how to handle 
MO™™.-?/ L * ELLI °TT BROOKS? 

S^Stre^t.^r^ 231 " 241 W " 




AUTOMOBILE 
RECORD 



By SIGMUND KRAUSZ 



J7XPENSE account for fifty-two weeks, 
77, "■"> columns for cost of gasoline, car- 
r,',nt' X"^' replacements, daily 

runs, chauffeur's salary, garage expenses, 
r . ec< "- d -/«rting point, destination, mo- 
toring laws of tbirty-fivc States and names 
of others having no laws. Totals of expenses 
andruns for any period shown at a glance. 



MOROCCO COVER. ONE DOLLAR 



T, h f £ LA 3 S JOURNAL COMPANY 
231-241 West 39th Street, New York 
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What Oil 

Do You Use? 

PANHARD OIL 

"The oil in Hie checkerboard can" 

has been on the market since 1903. Its 
quality is established. There is but one way 
to test an oil — try it in your car and watch 
results. 

Panhard Oi! Proves by Test, Not by 
Color, that It Is Free from Carbon 

Perfect lubrication without carbonization 
increases the power of a motor. Imperfect 
lubrication results in loss of power, knocking 
and even scored cylinders and pistons. 

The Lancia, which won at Savannah, used 
Panhard Oil. What better proof do you 
want than that, that it is the oil for vou? 
TO DEALERS— Do you keep Panhard 'Oil? 
If you do, you know that you retain the 
permanent trade of every customer. If you 
do not, in fairness to your customers and to 
ourselves, say so. 

Eventually you will handle Panhard Oil 
because the best is always the cheapest, and 
a satisfied customer is too valuable an asset 
to lose. 

Send for our booklet " Lubrica- 
tion." It is full of practical 
hints and gives a lot of useful 
information on cylinder oils. 



4^ . 




George A. Haws 

76 Pine Street 
New York 



The New Can 



HA lilt IS 

TUDI MARK-REC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

OILS 

MADE FAMOUS 



BY 



1908 Racing Events 

YOU MAY SEE THEM NEXT 

AT 

Madison Square Garden 

Elevated Platform 
Space No. 159 

January 16 to 23 

= PAY US A VISITS 



A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



GRAPHLIO 
GREASE 



A'perfect combination of a pure, low 
cold test Neatsfoot oil and Graphlio, 
the GRITLESS Graphite. There is 
nothing like it or equal to it in the 
world. 

For Gear Case and Differential, we 
make it in both semi-liquid and very 
light grease consistencies. 

Will stop the noise and make your 
machine run like a watch. 

5 and 10 pound cam. Order from yo ur »upply man or 

Walter D. Carpenter Co 

39 Cortlandt St, New York 
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AUTOGAS MAKES SAFE 



The road ahead is as plain as day for the motorist when the car is equipped with 
AUTOGAS, the gas tank filled with a long distance supply of pure gas giving a never 
failing, strong, bright light at all times and under all conditions. The Pure Gas has 
no foreign matter to clog up the burners— nothing to freeze. 

All genuine AUTOGAS tanks have the TRIANGLE name plate. 
Look for the triangle and insist on AUTOGAS. BEWARE of inferior imitations 
and do not buy experiments when you can get genuine AUTOGAS and satisfaction. 
FOR SALE BY LIVE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

AVERY PORTABLE LIGHTING CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 

NEW YORK: 243-245 W. 57th St. LOS ANGELES: 1200 So. Main St. CHICAGO: 1226 Michigan Ave. 
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THIS is a matter in relation to which it will be fair to say 
the equipment can scarcely be too good. In the early days 
lighting facilities were rather crude and the memory of the 
average autoist is a little raw when lighting is the subject. For- 
tunately the experience gained has been put to good account and 
the lighting equipment now to be had is up to a high standard. 

Legal Requirements. — The oil sidelights and a tail-lamp - 
must be used to conform to the law. These lamps are usually 
of such- good value that they serve for lighting "about town" 
without having to utilize the gas system. The trend in oil lamps 
U toward more thorough work and greater security as against 
the loss of parts on the road. The brackets of die forged steel' 
are more substantial than were the castings (bronze) of the past 
Great Variety in Gas Lamps. — The gas lamps to be, had are 
in great variety and efficient in the extreme. The lenses are in 
sizes up to 12 inches, designed in divers ways to suit conditions. 
If a concentrated "beam" of light is wanted lamps are made to 
project the same, or, if a scattered illuminating effect is to be 
included, then, too, are lamps to be had. The efficiency, as meas- 
ured in candlepower for a given acetylene consumption, is re- 
markably high. 

Source of Gas Supply. — The gas supply is available in two 
ways, viz.: (a) from tanks of acetylene under some pressure; 
(b) from generators in which the calcium carbide is used direct. 
The acetylene tanks are of convenient size and the principle of 
the storage of the gas may be briefly stated as follows : Asbestos 
wool is put into the tanks and a measured quantity of acetone is 
added. The acetylene gas is thereafter communicated with the 
tanks and the quantity of acetylene that each tank will hold is 
very considerably increased because of the presence of the 
acetone, which has an affinity for acetylene. These tanks are 
made in various sizes and are in strong demand. 

Considering the direct generators, they are in divers form 
and in sizes for every possible requirement. These genera- 
tors are generally made in brass, avoiding seams as much as 
possible, and in some cases a water jacket is provided around 
the carbide chamber with a view to equalizing the temperature, it 
being the case that dissolving carbide generates heat. A con- 
stant temperature is desirable in any case, and the best way to 
accomplish this end is to provide a water jacket and afford a 
means of regulation such as will assure the generation of gas 
exactly in accord with the needs. In cold weather the water is 
likely to freeze, and this is a disadvantage to consider. 

Means of Regulating Pressure. — Since gas burns under con- 
ditions involving pressure on a basis of from two to four inches 
water equivalent, means must be provided in connection with 
the acetylene tanks to maintain the constant desired pressure. 
The tanks are so arranged as to afford this constant pressure 
throughout the entire range from a full tank down to the last 
pound. In connection with the direct generation of gas from 
calcium carbide, regulation is afforded by limiting the supply of 
water that drips into the carbide. This water supply is auto- 
matically cared for by the pressure and means are at hand for 
shaking the ashes out of the carbide. 

Some General Features. — It is customary, and a good idea, 
to place the gas tank or the generator, as the case may be. in 
a very accessible position not influenced by temperature changes. 



The running board seems to be the logical location, and the se- 
curity traps or brackets, as the case may be, are generally ar- 
ranged for quick undoing. While the finish is in brass, as a 
rule, there are oxidized effects that are well worth considering, 
since they present less striking appearance and greater perma- 
nence. Bright work looks extremely well if there is not too 
much of it and if it is maintained bright. These conditions do 
not always obtain. 

' . Incidentals of the Lighting System. — The piping from the 
generator to the lamps is generally a small annealed copper 
tube with rubber hose flexible terminals. This piping serves 
very well if it is not too small, although it is true that a certain 
surface accumulation is of an explosive nature, which accumu- 
lation is the result of chemical action between the acetylene and 
copper. This detail does not seem to be a matter of any great 
moment, because the little explosions oftentimes go unnoticed 
and never are of any great force. Besides copper tubing in the 
ordinary form, there is a line of flexible metallic hose in both 
copper and steel that serves very well indeed, although it is 
considerably higher priced. 

Installation of the Lighting Systems. — If autoists have any 
complaint to make in connection with lighting systems it is to 
point out the absence of care in running the piping. Suitable 
fastenings are not always provided, and piping adrift is likely to 
cause a rattle, even if it is not damaged at points of contact. 
These complaints are not general, and in the better class of cars 
of the present time the piping work is nicely done. As a matter 
of fact, the tone of the work throughout lighting systems has 
been considerably enhanced all along the line. 

The use of electric lights on the electric types of vehicles was 
always an attractive feature, and it has always been the desire 
of autoists to get away from the ills of inferior means. In 
recent times this question has been agitated at considerable 
length, and the storage battery has been so thoroughly improved 
as to lend itself perfectly to the purpose, thus taking care of the 
lighting as well as of ignition work. The batteries are small, 
compact and durable. They give a suitable length of service on 
a single charge, and the facilities for charging are now 
thoroughly good in every way. The systems are worked out to 
a nicety, and the cost is well within the means of even autoists 
who do not complain of a fat purse. In the early days, the 
batteries were not so good, and, unfortunately, the means were 
wretched, if not outright bad. The men who were at hand to 
take charge of the process knew nothing about batteries or 
electrochemistry, and the batteries being delicate, suffered in 
consequence. 

In some of the systems means are provided for charging the 
batteries without removing them from the cars, and in the hands 
of autoists of the least bit of skill they are well worth while. 
True, many autoists prefer not to do any of the work involved 
in. the upkeep of their cars, and with them it is more to the 
point to have the work done in a garage fitted out for the pur- 
pose. There are just such places everywhere throughout the 
land, and the scheme has the advantage of assuring one that 
the batteries will be handled by men skilled in the art. To what 
extent electric lights will be used remains to be seen. 
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DIETZ 
Ideal" Lamp. 





DIETZ 
"Royal Junior" 
Lamp. 



BlETZ 

Superior Headlights 
and Searchlights 




DIETZ "Dainty" Tail Lamp. 




R. E.. DIETZ COMPANY 

eo LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A 

PIONEERS IN THE MOTOR LAMP INDUSTRY 

ESTABLISHED 1840 1309 CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

TAXICAB LAMPS 
MARINE OIL.LAMPS 
MARINE SEARCHLIGHTS 



ELECTRIC HEADLIGHTS 
ACETYLENE HEADLIGHTS 
ACETYLENE SEARCHLIGHTS 



SELF-CONTAINED (Acetylene) LAMPS 
THE FAMOUS "HANDY" GENERATORS (Acetylene) 
OIL, GAS AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 



Do not fail to visit our superb exhibit at New York and Chicago Shows, 
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WHICH GIVES THE LIGHT — 



L THE LENS MIRROR OR THE FRONT DOOR ? 



The lens mirror, of course ! An extravagant front door is only of value to make a small 
lamp look big until it is sold. When the purchaser lights the lamps after dark he forgets all 
about their front doors. 

There is not, and there never was, one bit of sham about Rushmore Searchlights and 
Headlights. They are built for service first, last and all the time; and their outward appear- 
ance is simply the artistic expression of their inward excellence. When a man has once used 
Rushmores of proper size, and has learned what genuine after-dark lighting efficiency is, he is 
never afterward content to be virtually restricted to daylight use of his car. 

1909 RUSHMORE PRICES 

are so low that to accept substitutes is simply a waste of good money. An output three times as 
great as a year ago, combined with modern factory economies everywhere, enables us to-day to 
sell the best lamps in the world at prices actually lower than those of the nearest imitations. 
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Plain Door Style 
Rigid Headlights 

6 in. size S7 . 50 

7 " " 10.50 

8 " " 14.00 

9 " " 21.50 

10 " " 28.50 



Plain Door Style 
Swing Searchlights 

6 in $12.50 

7 " 16.50 

8 " 19.50 

9 " 28.00 

10 " 37.00 



Flare Front Style 
Rigid Headlights 

Size A $ 8.50 

* B 11.50 

" C 15.00 

" D 23.00 

" E 30.00 



Flare Front Swing 
Searchlights 

Size A $13.50 

" B 17.50 

" C 20.50 

" D 29.50 

" E. 38.50 



Size A lights have same lens mirrors as the 6 in. size. Size B same lens mirrors as 7 in size, etc. 
No. 1 Square Automatic Shaking Grate Generator, $12.00. No. 2 (capacity 5 lbs.), $17.50 

l»JSHMOKEDHIfiMO"¥OEKS 

PLAINFIELD.N.J - CHICAGO.ILLr LONDON - PARIS. 
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C RAY & DAVIS 




Stylo NM 86 97 

Prloa, eaoh $11.50 $15.00 

Dlamatar Flange 9S 10} 

Extreme Length 84 9i 

Extreme Height 98 10! 

Dlatanoe between oen. props. 74 81 




Style No* 868 

Prloe, eaoh $13.00 



670 

$16.50 



87Z 
$20 00 



1909 STYLES AND PRICES 




Style Noa 867 869 871 878 

Prloa. eaoh . $8.00 $11.50 $15.00 $20.00 

Diameter Flange si si al lot 

Extreme Length 8 9 a IJ 

Extreme Height 9 9 9i ioi 

Ola.lbetween oen. props. 74 81 9ft Jo 




Type C Generator 



Prloe, eaoh. 



.$13.50 



NEW YORK CITY 
377 West Broadway 



Main Office and Factory 
AMESBURY, MASS. 



BOSTON, MASS. 
749 Boylston Street 
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Styls No. 838 

Prloe, eaoh $9.00 

flje Body &£} 

Extreme Height Mi In* 



Styls No. 885 

PHoo. eaoh $9.00 

flje.Body |f x S 

Extreme Height W ine. 



Style No. 986 

Prioo, eaoh $6 bo 

Size Body eTxSt 

Extreme Height Mi ins. 



1909 STYLES AND PRICES 






Style No. 934 

Prloe, eaoh SS.SO 

Size Body 

Extreme Height 13 Ine 



Style No. 917 

Prloe, eaoh $5.00 

Diameter Flenge 5 1ns. 

Diameter Ruby Jewel. .3j Ins 

Extreme Length Si Ins 

Extreme Height nj | n . 



Style No. 1 6 

Prloe, eaoh $3.50 

Diameter Range 4ilne. 

Diameter Ruby Jewel. . .3 Ins. 

Extreme Length 51ns. 

Extreme Height 91 Ins 



377 W Y ?1 K Ma ' n 0ffiCe ^ FaCt ° ry BOS ™. "ASS. 

377 West Broadway AMESBURY, MASS. 749 Boy.ston Street 
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You Don't Have to Experiment with Auto 
Lamps and it isn't necessary to Spend a 
Powerful Lot of Money to Get the Best. 

CORCORAN LAMPS 

have been made by one concern for nearly a hundred years and think 
you that in this time that anything good in the lamp way has ever 
gotten past "CORCORAN." Before you were born, very likely, "COR- 
CORAN " Lamps were good lamps and down to the succeeding years 
they have been good lamps and for years to come they'll be good lamps. 
Besides being good lamps (none better are made, anywhere by anyone), 
they are lamps that cost you but little. Years of fine lamp building 
has pointed economical methods of manufacture ; the economy so ac- 




quired, the saving we make 
we divide with you, so you 
get as good lamps — better 
than most — at a very low 
cost. Is there any reason why you should set up a search 
for Auto Lamps when you don't have to, when you can come 
to us and be assured of complete and lasting satisfaction. 

In any event it won't hurt and it won't cost anything to 
find out and we feel sure that you will be well pleased with 
the results of any investigation you set on foot. 

CORCORAN LAMP COMPANY 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There 'is a clever profit in CORCORAN LAMPS, as the 
dealer who handles them will quickly realize. Dealers:— 
for the CORCORAN profitable proposition. 
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HAM'S "COLD BLAST" 
AUTOMOBILE LAMPS 

Beautiful in appearance. Made very strong of the 
highest grade, heavy gauge brass and producing a brill- 
iant light. Guaranteed not to blow or jar out Ham's 
are w.thout a doubt the finest burning automobile lamps 
on the market. p 



HAM'S APEX 



See our exhibit at Grand Central Palace 
Show. ' Space 166, Section U." Opening in 
New York City on New Year's Eve. 

Also write for one of our Handsome New 
1909 Catalogues, just out. Address "Dept. B." 

C. T. Ham Mlg. Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




HAM'S RELIANCE 
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NIGHT RIDERS! 

in automobiles require perfect light — their safety and comfort 
depends on the efficiency of their lighting equipment. 

SOLAR LAMPS 

provide powerful, steady, penetrating rays at all times and under 
any conditions. The name SOLAR on a lamp represents per- 
fection in motor lamp construction — the highest possible standard 
in material and workmanship. Besides the exclusive features to 
be found in no other lamp, our complete line covers a great range 
of prices and variety of models. 




Gas Headlights, from 

Electric Headlights, from 

Generators, from 

Oil Side Lamps, from 

Electric Side Lamps, from 

Oil Tail Lamps, from 

Electric Tail Lamps, from 



$4.50 to $62.50 each 
$8.75 to $15.00 each 
$4.00 to $12.00 each 
$7.50 to $22.00 pair 
$9.00 to $21.00 pair 
$3.50 to $7.50 each 
$3.75 to $6.00 each 




Solar Lens Mirror Headlight, 956-A, 
6-inch Lens Mirror, each $8.00 



Solar Lens Mirror Projec- 
tor, 7-inch Lens Mir- 
ror, each $17.50 



Uniform equipment on a car is an index of care and skill. A high-grade 
car is handicapped by cheap lamps. A medium-priced car increases both in 
efficiency and appearance by good lamps — SOLAR LAMPS. 

See our exhibit at the Grand Central Palace and Madison Square Garden Shows 

BADGER BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

TWO FACTORIES 

437 Eleventh Ave., New York Kenosha, Wis. 
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1909 



PURITAN 
GAS TANKS 

are STANDARD and 
will continue to sell 
on MERIT 



£ti Electrotypes now 
ji ready for jobbers' 
1909 catalogues and 
will be mailed on re- 
quest. 



OUR POLICY 

NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT THE BEST 



1 L I 




Prom the beginning we have always maintained the QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY and DURABILITY of 

PURITAN GAS TANKS 

While competitors have already made startling CUT PRICE 
announcements, it will not tempt us to jeopardize quality 
(which is the all important gas tank requisite), and we do not 
feel warranted in meeting figures based on gas tanks which are 
manufactured to be sold at a low price. 

We have no ho'd-overs or consignment stocks to unload on 
the Public, so there is no occasion for auction prices. 



1909 



One Quality 
& One Price 

is OUR POLICY for 
1909 



fl Our new and well 
ai equipped plant at 
Canton, Mass., is now 
running day and night 
to meet the increasing 
demand, and the end 
is not yet. 



PURITAN GAS TANK COMPANY 



45 MILK STREET 



Agencies: New York, Boston. Philadelphia, Pittsburg;, Baltimore, Rochester 
Chicago, Hartford, Toledo, Detroit, Canton, O., St. Louis 
Sioux City, Los Angeles, Etc., Etc., Etc. 



BOSTON, MASS. 





lamp 
Equipments 



AT 



Popular 
Prices 



In the first place we make 
Lamps as well as they can 
be made ; after that, we sell 
them at a very modest price, 
quite a low price, in fact. 

Mav we send you a sample? 
So's you may inspect and 
know all about it. 

We are especially proud of 
our lamps for moderate- 
priced cars. 




VICTOR LAMP CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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J^ETAIL Construction and Perfect Combustion are the 
underlying principles jthat make E & J Oil Lamps 
pre-eminently superior to all others. The knowing ones 
— auto manufacturers, dealers and private owners — equip 
their cars with E & J Lamps because they know that 
E & J Lamps are the world's 
finest equipment. Our years 
of experience in the art of 
Lampmaking has enabled 
us to accomplish these re- 
sults, wherein all others have 
failed. Especial attention 
is directed to our Tail 
Lamps, which are the 



No. 5 

P r emier 
Tail Lamps 
of the 
world. The 
least you 






No. 4 



can do is to start an 
investigation on foot in 
relation to the merits of 
E & J Lamps. Ask 



No. 3 

manufacturers, ask dealers, ask 
users, ask us, only do it soon for 
your own good and the successful 
lighting of your 1909 cars. 

THE EDMUNDS & 
JONES MFG. CO. 

313 Riopelle St., DETROIT, MICH. 




No. 1 Tail La- 



See US at the 
Shows, 



17 0 

■/ Write us. 

Wl. Write to- 
Ol day 






J 





J 
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This is the Magneto that 
Stands the Most Abuse- 
See it at the New York and 
Chicago Automobile Shows 

The Remy High Tension Magneto is designed especially for 
American Automobiles. The broadest margins for abuse — -both elec- 
trical and mechanical — are afforded on the Remy. It is "fool proof." 

Positive firing is assured by the Remy under conditions of oil, 
dirt and water that puts its competitors out of commission. 

It will fire the motor properly running at a lower speed than any 
other Magneto in the world. This is a big point in cities where cars 
must be run at low motor speed as often as high motor speed. 

Anybody can install a Remy whether he is a skilled mechanician 
or not. 

This is the Magneto without brushes. No brushes to wear out, 
give trouble or be replaced. 

The Remy 

1909 High Tension Magneto 



Double ignition with one set of 
spark plugs is another K*-mv 
feature originated by us. 

Starling may be dune from 
the scat of the car without 
cra nkin g — with the frre.it est 



start - 



7.000 
Mm* 



certainty of any , 
ing from the spark. 

Wt kavt sold i 
Specified deliver its 
Magnetos for 1909 
of thru Munich's .ire already 
sold than all other makes coml*intd, 

W ith automobile manufactur- 
ers continually striving to 
build better cars than their 
competitors, there is a reason 
for their adopting the Kemy 
Magneto. 

It is designed by engineers 
who have been connected with 
automobile work since its be- 
ginning and embodies ideas 
suggested or approved bv the 
largest manufacturers. 

Our factory was built espe- 
cially for Magneto manufac- 
turing and is the largest of it* 
kind in the world. 

In the hill climb endurance 
run -sj>eed contest— in all kinds 
of tryouts everywhere, the 



Remy lias more victories to its 
credit thnn all other makes 
combined. The Buick. equipped 
with the Remy Magneto, led al! 
American cars at Savannah. 

This is a sample of the letters 
we receive daily: 
Boston, Mass.. Sept .10, 1908. 
" Remy Electric Company. 

W e have recentlv entered 
several racing events and our 
cars, equipped with vour igni- 
tion apparatus, have all made 
wonderfully good records. 

At Montreal, our Model 5 had 
raptured eight out of nine events 
beating Christy and Barnev Old- 
held s machine and tieing for the 
fastest half mile track in 1:12. 
This car was equipped with your 
Magneto and ; , K the report shows, 
ran faultlessly throughout the 
several events. 

Buick Motor Company, 

Boston Branch, 
H.K.Hoyes, N ? ew England Mgr." 

Write us for illustration and 
full description of our new high 
tension Magneto. We are build- 
ing them in such large quantities 
that we can make you verv attrac- 
tive prices. We furnish" fittings 
for attaching these Magnetos to 
many of the old models of the 
different American cars. 



Write ustodaj. Address Dept. 12. 

Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. 

We have opened a branch hjusc at Thoroushfare Building. 
Broadway and 57th St.. New York 

Our Show Exhibits are Located : 

Grand Central Palace Madison Square Garden Chicago Coliseum 

GtlUrr, Sp.n Ho. lie s„c. >„. | 25 , Elmttd Platform e.ll.r,, Sum No. 65 



Regular 
Equipment 
on these Can 

W Resial Motor Car Co. 
r- Maiwell-Briscoe Motor to. 
Apperson Bros. Automobdeto. 
Model Automobdeto. 
Overland Automobile to. 

Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Crawford Automobile to- 
•"Buick Motor Co. Midland Motor Co. 

Pope Motor Car Co. Ci ? e 2 n „Vworki 
Buckeye Automobile Co. Old. Motor Worti 
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IF there is any one point in relation to automobile motors that 
influences for good or ill, according as the system is note- 
worthy or not, it is the ignition. If the carbureter does not work 
very well, it is the ignition system that will disguise the fact if 
the same is of a high order of merit and in good working order. 
With a good ignition the mixture will scarcely have to be up 
to a point of high inflammability, whereas if the ignition is not 
efficient even good mixtures will ignite with difficulty. Under 
the circumstances it would be by far better to do without some 
luxury with the idea of purchasing the best possible ignition 
devices, which, however, would be to no purpose were they but 
poorly installed. 

That a "dual" system of ignition is well worth having is not 
to be denied, which is not to say that some parts of the system 
may not be in common. The practice of using a single timer, 
for illustration, the same to serve for both the magneto and the 
coil, is not one to be condemned. On the other hand, there is 
no objection to separating the systems in such a way as to 
possess two complete and independent ignition systems. Some 
of the modern low-priced cars are provided with a magneto in 
conjunction with a "transformer," battery and timer in common. 
Certainly this is better than the earlier practice, in which a coil 
and dry battery constituted the whole ignition proposition. 

The superior grades of magnetos are rather costly, and it goes 
without saying that the very low-priced cars can scarcely stand 
the expense, especially if a dual system is provided. In making 
a choice it is not far from right in such cases to select a 
magneto, and some means for starting. At all events, the whole 
situation is much improved over what it was in the past with 
divers choices for autoists of discernment. 

Magnetos Moved Up to First Place.— That the magneto 
is now regarded as of the first importance can be taken for 
granted, which point is adequately illustrated in numerous of 
the automobiles to be seen at every hand. In one case the 
magneto is built into the flywheel, thus becoming a part of the 
motor as it were. In many of the important products the mag- 
neto is regarded as finality, if a dual system is used, and in 
some cars the magneto is considered adequate for the purpose, 
irrespective of the fact that a dual system of ignition may be 
provided. In other words, the time has passed when it will be 
proper to consider the magneto in the light of an auxiliary to the 
coil system. It is the coil system that has reverted to second 
place in the onward march of ignition systems. 

If magnetos have advances in utility, it is equally true that 
the coil systems have made strides also. In the old days coils 
were not quite up to a fitting standard, primarily because the 
bundle of wire in the magnetic circuit was not of a high mag- 
netic permeability. The lag of the spark was not at a constant 
rate, and the same lag was overmuch. The result was that the 
regulation of the spark was beyond the ability of the operator 
of the car, unless at the lower speeds of the motor. Maximum 



power of the motor could not be expected under such conditions, 
nor was it realized within a considerable margin. 

The "high tension jump-spark," as compared with the "low 
tension wipe-spark," it is futile to take space to discuss relatively. 
The users of both swear by them, and each user backs up his 
statements with evidence such as cannot be refuted. The proba- 
bilities are, both systems being so thoroughly good as to serve 
well the purpose, it is purely "hair splitting" to discuss the rela- 
tive merits with a view to finding a difference. 

Magnetos have other differences mostly as respects the details 
of the magnetic circuit, and in placing of the secondary windings 
as well as the condenser. When reference is had to the quality 
of the materials in the permanent magnets, there may be differ- 
ences, since the materials do not all come from the same hole 
in the ground. As respects the utility of the respective qualities 
of materials used in the permanent magnets, it is quite another 
matter to differentiate. It would take a long series of tests to 
establish the facts, and the cost of the investigation would be 
out of all proportion to the benefits likely to be derived. In 
other words, all the materials used are so thoroughly good as to 
serve well the purpose, and from the point of view of the users 
of cars it would be a task to try to discriminate. The makers 
of cars can be relied upon to keep an eye on this phase of the 
question, since it is to their advantage to see to it that the mag- 
netos they use are provided with permanent magnetos of a 
stable character. On the whole, the magneto situation is on a 
very thoroughgoing basis, leaving little to be desired. 

Situation in Relation to Coils. — The slight reference made 
to coils was indicative of improvements in the magnetic circuit 
windings and insulation, and if coils are better in these ways, 
it is true of them also that they are improved in all ways. Take, 
for illustration, the "unit trembler," in which any number of 
coils are under the control of one trembler only. Certainly it is 
far less trouble to adjust one trembler for several cylinders than 
it is to try to adjust one trembler for each cylinder. Then, again, 
there is the scheme in which one coil is used in common for all 
the cylinders, taking into account a high tension jump-spark 
distributor, which coil can be with or without a trembler. 

In this class of work, ii no trembler is used, the timer is so 
adjusted as to afford a very short period of contact, thus de- 
livering but one spark at a time; and delivering the same at the 
propitious moment. One good spark at the right time is what is 
wanted in any case, and any system that will deliver the one 
"high energy" spark will serve well the intended purpose. 

This is not to say that there is any disadvantage in delivering 
a series of sparks, as in the coil with a trembler, for there can 
be none. Indeed, if assurance could be had of delivering a series 
of sparks so timed as to ignite the "mixture"— (a) at the pro- 
pitious instant; (b) as many times as possible thereafter— the 
rate of flame propogation would be greater, and, within limits, 
it would be an advantage. If no guarantee can be had of de- 
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livering a series of sparks on the basis as above outlined, the 
next best thing is one spark at the right time. Fortunately, the 
several systems are so thoroughly perfected as to perform their 
functions to a degree of perfection leaving little to be desired 

There are still to be had the class of coils in which a trembler 
is used for each coil. Some autoists claim that the compression 
differs in the respective cylinders enough to demand recognition. 
In other words, they claim that by adjusting the separate trem- 
blers for the respective coils ,and cylinders, they realize more 
uniform results; and they probably do. The only point is, it 
takes a little more skill than can be expected from a novice, and, 
besides, it would be possible to adjust compression as well as 
the spark in a case of this sort. These same autoists set up the 
contention that absolutely independent ignition systems for each 
cylinder would be an advantage in case of a break down of any 
coil. There is a good deal in this, since coils are extremely diffi- 
cult to repair. On the other hand, it is a fact that of all the 
equipment in cars, coils seem to hold out the best; indeed, it 
rarely ever happens that the coils fail in actual service. When 
they do, it is because of positive abuses and much exposure to 
the elements under sharp variations in temperature. 

Advantages of Various Types of Batteries. — The storage 
battery ranks first because of its higher voltage on open circuit, 
its lower internal resistance, and its consequent higher "watt" 
efficiency. Of the storage battery it is also possible to say the 
actual available energy is considerably higher at a higher rate of 
discharge. If these are characteristics of storage batteries, it is 
also true of them that they are "wet" and the "spillage" is diluted 
sulphuric acid. True, the batteries are very effectually sealed, 
and the spillage does not amount to anything at all in the cases 
in which the batteries are accorded a fair measure of attention. 
If storage batteries are charged at regular intervals, and the 
electrolyte is maintained at its right strength, they serve well 
their intended purpose, and well repay the autoist. 

Dry batteries are used extensively and in the larger sizes, ex- 
cepting when they are used as seconds, in which service it is not 
expected of them to do more than answer to an emergency call. 
There is no denying the fact that if dry cells are used, it pays 
to employ the larger sizes. They last far longer and during their 
life they afford a better result, since the internal resistance is 
lower and the amount of depolarizer is in far greater excess. 
In the earlier times the battery connectors were something of a 
nuisance, but this is of the past owing to the improvements 
wrought in this direction. It is now possible to purchase batteries 
of the "dry" variety in boxes of great utility, so arranged that 
the connections are made automatically. 

As between the two types of battery, choice depends upon the 
point of view. If one cannot have the storage battery charged at 
regular intervals, it is a waste of money to buy it, in which event 
the dry battery has many points of superiority. If the coil is 
economical, the dry battery serves very well in any case. If 
the battery is for emergency work only, the dry battery will do. 

Besides storage and dry batteries, there are primary batteries 
that should have a place in this class of work. They are good 
current givers, and the replacement of the "charge" is attended 
with little or no difficulty. These batteries are of the "wet" 
description, and on that account may not be preferred by some. 
To seal them should not be a great task; sealing is effectual in 
the storage battery work. The difference between a primary 
and a storage (secondary) battery lie's in the fact that with the 
primary battery the elements are wasted away, and have to be 
replaced when they give out. In a secondary (storage) battery, 
the elements do not give out during the natural life, and to 
recuperate the battery it is but necessary to recharge the same. 

Battery boxes are to be had in wood, highly finished, and in 
pressed steel; under lock and key, if desired. They are made in 
a variety of sizes to fit on the running-board or under the seats. 
Batteries are made in certain sizes, and the makers of boxes 
have taken this fact into account. This automatic cooperation 
has resulted in the lowest possible first cost, quick deliveries, 
and the highest possible quality of the respective products. 



Something About Chemicals Used in Batteries.— Storage 
batteries are provided with a solution of sulphuric acid in dis- 
tilled water. The strength of the same is 25 degrees Baume. The 
water must be distilled in a tin-lined equipment and must be 
free from iron, chlorine, nitrates, mercury, copper, arsenic, and 
such other ingredients as might introduce undesirable chemical 
action. A storage battery will last for a long time if it is not 
allowed to become contaminated by some one of the elements 
or compounds such as will induce chemical action. There is 
nothing that will so quickly reduce a battery to a useless state as 
iron, chlorine, or nitrates. Any of these ingredients can come 
from the water or from the surroundings. Electrolyte can be 
purchased from the chemists, guaranteed pure and of the right 
strength. 

Dry batteries do not have to be replenished unless they are 
allowed to dry out, in which event it is possible to recuperate 
them by spilling water into them, in which water a little sal 
ammoniac will serve a useful purpose. Primary batteries may 
require caustic soda or what not, depending upon how they are 
made. In any event, it is desirable to use pure chemicals from 
a reliable source. 

Electrical Conductors, Terminals and FasteningSr-How- 
ever a good coil or a magneto may be it is of no practical avail if 
the insulation on the secondary winding is below the require- 
ments. It is not far from right to claim that the electromotive 
force in the secondary circuit of a modern "transformer" will 
reach the enormous instantaneous value of even 40,000 volts. 
The wave is an irregular saw-tooth, and the electrostatic strain is 
so very great as to require an extra thickness of the finest insu- 
lation to sustain under such conditions. It is a simple waste of 
time to use anything but the superior grades of insulated wire in 
secondary circuits, and the manner in which the terminals are 
made up is a matter of some moment. Fortunately, suitable 
grades of insulated wire are to be had and builders of automobiles 
are alive to the needs of the service. In repair work, or in going 
over a car, it is not unusual to see repairmen make splices in the 
wiring. The secondary wires should not be spliced, because it is 
not easy, if possible, to maintain the high insulation resistance of 
the wire that should and does obtain when the insulation is new 
and not spliced. 

The primary wiring does not have to transmit high electrical 
pressures, but the joints have to be good because the voltage is 
low. With a low voltage, if a joint is not good, the resistance 
becomes so great as to defeat the aim. Terminal connectors 
should be used, and in every possible case the joints should be 
soldered. There are divers forms of terminal connectors to be 
had; they all answer the purpose to a greater or less degree, and 
none of them is so inferior as to warrant going back to the 
simple expedient of twisting the bare wire around the terminal 
screw. 

Of Spark Plugs There Are a Plenty.— The spark plug ** 

uation is in good shape, with a considerable selection at the dis- 
posal of the autoist. The underlying idea is the same in most oi 
them, but there are considerable differences in point of detail 
Of insulators, there are the porcelain tubes on the one hand, and 
mica on the other. Porcelain is so much improved in modern 
spark plugs as to give almost no trouble at all, while mica, if it » 
well selected and nicely put together, will last for a very ong 
time. The details of finish of spark plugs are much more re- 



fined than they were in the past, and the question 



of the 



standardization of the thread in the cylinders is receiving a due 
measure of attention. Ofttimes the trouble experienced witn 
spark plugs is due to ill-fitting threads that allow the plugs to 
screw in more than they should, or a leak is developed ar0 ^> 
the plug. In some cases in the past, the plugs were not loca Wty 
in the most efficient zone, in view of the uncertain nature ofTO 
mixture in the cylinders. If motors are with a high comp S» 
sion, the question of the location of the plug is not a f 8 ""^ 
so much moment provided the sparking equipment is suitab '* J^; 
the purpose in view of a high compression, it being hK.;<sK- 
that the higher the compression the greater the resistant*, ^j,, - , 
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( 0 "spin" the whole engine simply to get a suf- 
ficient spark from the magneto is as irrational 
as it would be to push the whole car to start 
the engine. If the magneto were disconnected 
you could spm A with one finger, but it takes a strong 
man to spm a large engine. 

^ Nothing is more certain than that the magneto of 

Th, iim TPDtJD^ 56 ftee fr ° m thiS irritatin & h ^dicap. 
The UNTERBERG & HELMLE SELF-STARTING 
MAGNETO (Type LE) is free from it to Jay I 
duces a spark of high intens . ty Qn s]owegt ^ 

of the crank. You do not have to spin the engine to 
start from "cold." You do not have to pump the gas out 
of the cylinders when the engine is warm and take your 
chance on what the carbureter may give you. You do 
not have to carry along a battery and special coil to do 
what the magneto ought to do. 

^ The UNTERBERG & HELMLE SELF-STARTING 
MAGNETO is a complete ignition equipment in itself 
for all speeds and all conditions. 

^ For 4-cyhnder motors up to 35 h.p., the new type 
CB-4 embodies some interesting features. Look for 
it at the Shows. 



tJ.S.BKETZ comb&ky 

Sole Importers , Times Bld#:NewT5pk 
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K-W K-W K-W. K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W K-W 

w If you want the best, simplest and most reliable Ignition System, install a i. 



1 

I 

I 

1 

I 
I 

X. 

I 

56 



K-W Magneto and K- 

and Forget You Have Any Ignition 





YOU CAN 
PAY MORE 
BUT YOU 
CANT BUY 
BETTER 



The New Model "G" K-W 
Magneto, $50.00 



GEAR DRIVEN AT ENGINE SPEED 

and works with a vibrating 
coil and timer. 
GUARANTEED TO START WITHOUT BATTERIES. 

The model "G" K-W Magneto was designed with the sole purpose 
of replacing the complicated High Priced High Tension Magnetos of 
other makes that go wrong. It has standard base and will fit in place of 
Magneto you take off, or in place provided for Magneto on your motor. 

READ THIS: 




Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 1, 1908. 
Gentlemen — Wish to say that I have a K-W Magneto installed 
on my Pierce-Arrow car and there are no words too good to use 
in connection with this outfit. It is giving perfect satisfaction, 
and in fact giving much better results than it was possible to 
obtain from a high priced Magneto which has been installed and 
taken off from the car in question. Enough said. 

Yours very truly. (Signed) S. S. JOHNSON. 



The New K-W Cofl 

Do you know that the average quad coil contains a tablespoonMof 
water after winding. We take all this out by the advanced h>w 
system of coil building, giving an anhydrous coil and a coil with a quick 
time constant — a coil you cannot break down. 

The K-W coil is the best that can be made at any price and the 
price is extremely low for such a high-grade coil. No unfair discounts 
but true value: — 

Plain box coils (Marine coils or unit coils) 

Single cylinder mahogany dash coil with switch J^.w 

Double " " 

Three " " " " " 

Four " 

Six " " " " " 

For synchronized coils, add to above • 

For Synchroniser or Master Vibrator alone in mahogany 
dash box and switch 



18.00 
24.00 
30.00 
42.00 
10.00 

15.00 



We can show thousands like this. It's what they all say. 

The K-W Magneto is simple and efficient because it is designed right; 
reliable and durable because it is built right; cheap because it is simple. 
No complicated traps and triggers to go wrong — no moving wires or 
brushes or contacts. Runs in Ball Bearings and is built to last, and does 
last. 



The K-W synchronised coil is like the regular K-W coil, and his 
an extra unit which contains the Synchronizer or Master Vibrator, ana 
has a shunting device on the individual vibrators so you can use otaer 
the Master Vibrator or the individual vibrators at your will, thus giving 
two systems in one— either of which is better than you 5g=. no " U j™ 
Its advantages are too numerous to mention here, write ro-aay- 



We make Magnetos for both make-and-break, and jump spark ignition in belt, friction and gear drive, and are constantly adding to our 
une. Get our catalogue now. 

We want live dealers to handle our line in every city. If you can't see us at the show, write us. 

WATCH FOR THE NEW K-W HIGH TENSION MAGNETO WHICH WILL BE EXHIBITED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE SHOWS. 
IF YOU WANT TO SEE THE MOST ADVANCED TYPE OF HIGH TENSION MAGNETO — THE BEST ONE YET— SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
RELIABLE, LOOK US UP. 

SPACE 223 MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY, JAN. IGUi to SSd. 
SPACE S8T BOSTON SHOW, MARCH 6th to 13th. 

SPACE 38 NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW, NEW YORK CITY, FEB. Wth to JSd. 
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THE K-W IGNITION CO., 34 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, V5X | 



New York Representative. 

Boston 

Chicago 



. . . A. H. Green & Co, 1686 Broadway, New York City. 
• ■ W. J. Forbes, 220 Congress Street 
. The Automobile Supply Co., 1339 Michigan Bldg. 



Canadian Represaniattwr ■ 
The Canadian General f 
Toronto *j£ 
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ADDRESS 

N9 170 BROADV&Y 



LEHMAN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
and 

TIMERS 
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PITTSrltLS 
•PARK 
COIL 




IGNITION SYSTEM 

New Pittsfield Magneto Plug 

Two spark gaps in same plane, which is at right angles to axis of plug. 
Both sparks of equal efficiency, firing straight out into mixture. 
No gland or packing nut used. 

Long, accurately fitted taper of bushing and plug makes it absolutely 
gas tight. 

Insulation is the very best mica washers subjected to enormous pres?u, e. 
making them practically a solid block of mica. 
Clean and sootless during its whole life. 
Unqualifiedly the best magneto plug on the market. 
Unapproachable in its record for efficiency and durability. 
Made for service and not merely for show. 

New Pittsfield Switch 

This latest product of the Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. overcomes all the de- 
fects of other switches, and has none of its own. 

Unbounded satisfaction is assured, as quick, positive changes are made 
which cannot jar away from contacts. 

Batteries perfectly safe from all danger of short circuiting through this 
switch, as there is no chance for the closing of the battery circuit when plug is 
removed. 

Wiping action of contact surfaces makes dirty contacts impossible. 
Can be easily substituted for other and inferior switches. 
Two styles — two batteries and magneto and battery. 
Practically as safe as an unpickable lock. 
Its own plug must be used. Thieves are completely baffled. 

Pittsfield Spark Coil 

Pittsfield Spark Coils represent all that is best in design, material and construction. The boxes are 
of finest solid mahogany, beautifully finished. The windings are of magnet wire of the highest grade ob- 
tainable. Specially prepared insulation so perfect that short circuiting is impossible. 

Absolutely moisture-proof. 

Patent vibrator, acknowledged to be the fastest made. 

Dependable in its action, making a perfect electrical connection at every impulse. 
Breadth of adjustment far superior to any other. 

Condensers carefuHy made in proportion with working parts of coil resulting in consumption of but 
one-half ampere of battery current on short circuit and one-tenth ampere when engine is running. 

Write at once for our new catalog 

Pittsfield Spark Coil Company, Dalton, Mass. 



RAJAH" 



SPARK PLUGS 

IGNITION ABSOLUTELY SURE 

RAJAH AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY ^S-'wap. iu» *mv 



JOHN MILLEN « SON, Ltd., 



Wataeaaing Station, D. L. & W. R. R. 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUV ER 



erfection in pj 




making 

She BREECH 
BLOCKS 

With Improved Clip and Handle 



£r^X^^VjZ?£t<£F ™ V - * l a distinct improve* 
y oAtae °n use^"'' " mechanical construction and finish, but the limit 



*■» 'a nut uiiiJJ 

of economy of time in use. 

HERE ARE SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES: 

Terminal Clip and Handle, an instantaneous wire atlacher 
the nrnd I ea Bl 1 0 o1u , rn" Ure ■*""*"« ,hc P ' Ug '° be ~ ^anTcleaned by giving 
r ov Co PPfrGasket between breech and block seal ground to Derfert ™t,r, 

MFpfrTlil^^ PrCVentS P™>*> f ™ ioppfng^^yfiuSf 8 "' 

Over C 'one'lncn h of SS^!** """i" 8 *" * »»— «-"»»■ 

BRFFCH BLirKPl Ur SJ5S: l °? clh " *>-- Perfect construction throughout make the 
BHttCH BLUJ-K PLUG better than anything else to be had at any price 

Try a Breech Block Spark Plug and you will use no other 

Full descriptive matter on request 

STANDARD COMPANY 

TORR1NGTON, CONN. 




POCKET 

Battery Ammeter 

o to 30 Amperes 

Indicates in any poiition and la 
either dircctionof cjrrer.V IntteJa 
single cells, the cord is not r.eceuiuy 
Price, $3.50 
Eldredge Elec. Msnulscturiin Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 



Test your batteries with a 
meter that is accurate, dur- 
able ■ nd guaranteed, 

ROBERT VOLT-AMMETERS, SE.00 
" VOLTMETERS, $4.00 
" AMMETERS, $4.00 
including leather case 

Sendjor catalog 
Robert Instrument Co. 
66 Shelby St.. Detroit. Mich. 



We are the largest producers of spark plug bodia 
in the country, and are now makingthe basesor 
bodiesfora number of the largest spark plug man- 
ufacturers. Our equipment nf automatic and 
screw machines is very complete and up to-date, 
and we are prepared to auote very low figuresoii 
this class of work to anyone that is in the marpt. 
and on any quantity. Our facilities along this line 
are practically unlimited, and while weatedoiajs 
large share of the spark plug body work at tie pro- 
ent time, we want more of it if' we can get it. 

ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. Elmlra, H. !• 



THE M08LER 



Spit Fire Sp %U 

Are the Best 

A. H. MOSLEM & CO. 




GEISZLER 

Storage Battery 

Non-Sulphuing 

6 VOLT. & AMPERE HOW 

Price, $15.M 

OUARANTBBDFORONS 
Stnd lor Cadet A 

GEISZLER BROS. 
514 W. S7lh St., NewYniClO 



We announce the "APLCO Perfwted DY 

NAMO-FLOATING storage battery 
IGNITION and LIGHTING SYSTEMfor Au 
tomobile. Motor Boat and Stationary Ens M. 
Make and Break or Jn mp Spark Ismlm": 

...K.r.^ UIAGRAM ur APLCO ■ DYNAMO- 
FLOATtNC-STORACE-BATTERY-ICHITION'SYSTEK 




SPECIFY and pay the affleWW" 
a "Aplcn" system on your next soma™ ^ 



and pay the dincrcu^ - 
.,'temon your next auuwbfc 
motor boat or stationary engmc and 
pay a handsome interest on yq" ' n " s ™ an j 
gend for Bulletin No. 3 gtv ™ ^.-Ur 
complete ^formation W / "Madison Square 
this system at Booth No. 217 M ^™" ., 4 hir d. 
Garden January Sixteenth to T " w,y 

APPLE ELECTRIC CO., 16 K. Canal St.. OW"".^ 
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Let us send you • DUPLEX rnn 
use on your car so day, Trie In di-J. £ 

Address Station N, 
DUPL - EX CO"- CO.. Fond du Lac, wis. 
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The R, E. HARDY CO., 25 W, 42d St.,New York 





»3^X_<g«CK CHANGE ~ 
: = : ' - _RIGID V " = 




Cuts now ready for 1 909 accessory catalogue: 



MAGNA QUICK CHANGE RIGID 
BATTERY HOLDER 

USES any STANDARD dry battery. 
rJU connections to work loose 
5!S connect cells up wrong. 

?i?-T-.f¥ Lb i lcld absolutely rigid. 
lAKtb less than two minutes to chance 

Set Of Si* cells. """Be 
BC>X carried same as storage battery 
Price, 6-celI boi $6.00 

R. VV. MAGNA MFG. COMPANY 
Holyoke, Man. 




High Efficiency, Non-Sulphaling 
Ignition Batteries 

Capacity Guaranteed 
6 volt 60 ampere sizeSlO. 00 net, cash 
with order, for limited time. 

TRAY PLATE BATTERY CO. 
Frederick SI.. Blnghamton. N. Y. 



THE AUTOMOBILE 





OurCableCard 
illustrating 11 
'AT^.T'C variet ies of 
■^■D-L/IL/ cable in actual 
sizes mailed upon 
request. 

TW h! S *S4 R, .5 m. m. 
Mign-Tension Rubber. 
Pnce, 30c. per foot. 
10 avoid ignition trouble, 
specify PIRELLI wire. 



— "^Bssa*- ^« ayoia ignition trouble. 
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Announcement to 
Manufacturers 

LATEST! 
BEST! 

CHEAPEST! 



HIGH TENSION MAGNETO 

At the request of the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. we have 
changed the name of our Magneto from Hess to Kurtz. 

LATEST — Because it is. 

BEST Because we can produce a hotter spark at a lower speed Our 
armature has improvements not found on any other Magneto 
Has one-third less parts than any other Magneto, which means 
simplicity and of course increases reliability^ Constructed under 
our original patents, by which method we can reduce the 

PHC ™ e T r of P ar ts as well as increase the efficiency, 

W^lTfcT n T niS higher in efficiency and reliability. 

li *5 Se " Cl , 6 T r n0t by S ivin S > rou something in- 
tenor, but can do it only by using our patented construction 1 and 
reducing the parts and complications to a minimum. 

,„., We havethe lorgeif line of Magnetos on the market. Wiowoo/I. . « 

our o.Talm? °' fering n0 "" n!: ' reakish - Bui " « est » blis1 "" Principles. Efficiency and durabluty 
HERCULES goods sold absolutel> on their merits. Write Dept. "T. A." 



Hercules Electric Company 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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HE 



SUREST IGNITION 



$1.25 



$1.25 



Manufactured by THE OAKES & DOW CO. 

IS CHAR DON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR CLAIMS 

which have been proved true by all manufacturers, 
jobbers and users who have used them for past five years 

NEAREST SOOT PROOF 

THE STRONGEST MADE 

Only Perfect Lengthwise Mica Insulation 
The Largest Record in Races and Endurance Runs 
The Most Expensive Made. Strongest Patent 
No Other Insulation Like It in World 
Used by Best Manufacturers 
Have Stood Behind Every Plug 
Only Manufacturers Who Have Held Same Price 
For Past Four Years 



AUTOMOBILE 
CATECHISM 

For the Use of Owners and Driven 
of Cars Fitted with Internal 
Combustion Motors 

ST 

FORREST R JONES, M.E. 

Principal of the Manhattan Automobile School 



AN indispensable companion 
for all who own or drive 
automobiles. It is written 
in simple language and in question 
and answer form, so that by the 
aid of a complete cross index the 
autoist can get immediate help in 
time of trouble. Where necessary, 
diagrams will illustrate the text. 

The AUTOMOBILE CATE- 
CHISM is pocket size and bound 
in real Morocco leather, which will 
wear indefinitely. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 



THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
231-241 W. 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 



OWNERS OF AUTOMOBILES 
SHOULD HAVE 

Self-Propelled 
Vehicles 

IN THEIR LIBRARIES 

IT'S a new book by J. E. Homans, 
A.M.; tells the whole story. It 
explains in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage the mechanism and manage- 
ment of every type of automobile. 640 
pages; 500 illustrations; complete dia- 
grams; ready reference index. $2.00. 

ADDRESS 

BOOK DEPT., CLASS JOURNAL CO. 

231-24! West 'QthStreet, Itew York 
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WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 

Eletlrtcal Mea suring toslromenls 

FOR USE IN 

HecWcal Carriages and in Charging Stations 

Send for Catalogue 





Rittentruw. No. 88. 



Switchboard Instrument 
Modal tso 




HEAT. OIL. GREASE AND WATERPROOF 

THE PACKARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, 302 Dana Avenue, Warren, Ohio 



LIGHT TOUR AUT< 
BY ELECTRICI 



i| ************ 



THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST 
THE WISE MEINOF THE WEST 

USE THE 



THE GREAT WHITE LIGHT 
MAKES DA YLIGH T AT NIGHT 

Wlllard Storage Batteries 

AND 

Tungsten Lamps 

THE WIIXARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 



SPARK 

Vhey spark 




PLUGS 



IN WATER* 



YOU TRAVEL FAR ^ YOU TRAVEL GOOD 

JEFFERY- DEWITT CO 

" 2 - H ' GH 8T " NEWARK, N. J 

SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT BOTH NEW YORK SHOWS 




You Screw the Battery In— We've Done the Root" 



ADMITTEDLY the BEST Battery Equipment for a Car, BECAUSE 

lSt "?„? ,n ? ,n 8 pos "? op wires— setting UP or renewal of battery as easy 

_ , as an incandescent lamp — in fact, done in the same way I y 

2d- C Rrbin^° g B rL""r'U" ,OOSe ' ComaC ' 3 and »■»»»> -de. 

3J__Moulded^rubber composition plate oyer rubber gasket waterproofs batteries 

4th Automatic, bridge in each receptacle permits remoyal of an exhausted cell 

^^ ±x without interrupting circuit. ^ ceil 

You'll sot both r wit h Strane Batterlen after you've seen this battery set. 

It's IDEALI Each unit renewable even with your gloves on The most talbod «« 
invention in the electrical field. Send for Bulletin "62 T ' most-taHied-of 

STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray st., New York 



Steel Battery Box 



" Columbia," " Eastern, 
" Mesco," and other make;. . 

Just specify " Screw Ti 



Nungesser 1900," "Stackpole," "Red Seal." "Hi-up " 
and other makes of Batteries now furnished in this " Screw fop " Pattern 

t Post tvpe of cell. 




Mahogany Battery 
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SPECIALTIES 

For 1909 

The Hoyt System of Testing Ignition deserves 
your careful consideration when choosing your 1 909 
equipment : first, because it enables you to increase 
the efficiency of your motor ; and second ; because it 
diminishes the cost of operating your Auto or Motor 
Boat by saving your gasoline, batteries and coils. 
A leading Banker of Tennessee writes us that 

he made 

1025.3 
miles on 
a set of 6 
Colum- 
bia Dry 
Cells in 
is Stevens 
compar- 
ed with 75 and 250 
miles on the two 
sets used previous 
to installing the Hoyt System. 

A prominent official of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute writes : " I received the 225 Voltammeter, 
and found l a fine instrument. It was no time in 
showing me that one of the units in my coil was 
about broken down." 

We have received 
hundreds of letters of 
similar character. Can 
you afford to overlook 
such testemony ? 

The Triune is a 
Pocket Voltammeter 
made for those who 
appreciate quality. 

Bulletin A describes 
both of these. 






A YEAR OF 
TRIUMPH FOR 

Bosch 
Magneto 

ON THE TRACK 

Bosch won the French Grand Prix— The 
Prince Henry Contest — The Grand Prize 
at Savannah — The Light Car Event at 
Savannah — Both Brighton Twenty-Four 
Hour Races. Nazarro established the 
World's Record (120 miles an hour) with a 
Bosch. Many minor events were also won 
with this syslem. 

ON THE ROAD 

The Thomas car won the New York-Paris 
Race with a Bosch. The winning cars in 
the A. A. A. Touring Contest were equipped 
with a Bosch. T. K. Hastings completed 
the Six Day Reliability Trial (Auto Cycle 
Union of England) with a Bosch. 

IN THE AIR 

Zeppelin's Great Dirigible Airship used 
two Daimler Motor Engines equipped with 
a Bosch. 

ON THE WATER 

Dixie II, winner of the International Trophy 
in the greatest Motor Boat Race of the year, 
was equipped with a Bosch. 

ON THE MARKET 

The Bosch is recognized as the BeSt Ignition 
System obtainable, and it is found on the 
majority of cars all over the world. 

Orde. a Bosch notll 
for your car. 



Bosch Magneto 
Company 

223-225 West 46th St. ' 
NEW YORK 



CHICAGO BRANCH 
12S3 Michigan Ave. 



m a 
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HIGH-TENSION 

VOLTA 




% © » 



The Guaranteed Magneto 

We guarantee the Volta Mag- 
neto as a perfect ignition system 
in itself and we expect the user 
to hold us absolutely to our word. 
In efficiency, simplicity and ac- 
cessibility the Volta stands alone. 

WITHERBEE FOR IGNITION 

Wico Charging Device Wico Spark Plugs 

Wico Ignition Wire Witherbee Batteries 

Wico Inspection Lamp 

Witherbee Igniter Company 



1876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Makers of the famous Witherbee Battery 

Chicago: 1429 Michigan Avenue Detroit: 220 Tefierson Avenue 
tfuffalo: 43 East Eagle Street Baltimore: 604 Continental BIdg. 



IMPROVED MONITOR 




BEMUS " PLAIN BEARING TIMER 




'BEMUS" BALL BEARING TIMER 




SEND FOR BOOKLET 

MONITOR MANUFACTURING CO. 

1425 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 



EDISON 

Spark Plug's 

One year's supply for your Motor Boat or Automobile, for 

One cylinder engine - - $1.75 

Two cylinder engine - - 3.50 

Three cylinder engine - - 5.25 

Four cylinder engine - - 7.00 

Six cylinder engine - - 10.00 

If you enclose the amount required with your order, we will send the 
number of plugs desired and keep you supplied with these plugs for one 
year from the date of your order. 

If you desire the double system plug add two dollars to the above amounts. 

This is, without exception, the greatest spark plug offer ever made, and everybody 

should take advantage of this proposition. We will be at all shows. -i. 



Edison Auto Accessories Company 

49 CHristopHer Street, New York 




Send for this book en Ignition. Mailed 
free. Ask for Book K. 



Simplicity Economy Reliability 

Features of J. & B. COILS and 
IGNITION SPECIALTIES 
NEW TYPE J COILS— ABSOLUTELY FOOL PROOF 



Free Trial Offer 

<I We will furnish samples for 
test to responsible parties. Send 
for our 30-day trial offer. 

<I A complete working exhibit 
will be shown at the 



Boston Automobile Show, March 6th to 13th 
in Space 523, Department F, Mechanics Bldg. 



Pettingell-Andrews Company 

BOSTON, MASS, 

Exclusive Selling Agents for JACOBSON-BRANDOW COMPANY of 
Pittafleld. Mm. wmi-am i ot 

General Offices and Warerooms. Cor. Pearl St. and Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Office, 327 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mich. 




Type J— 4 Coils with New "Fool Proof ] 

if . 
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IGNITION RELIABILITY 



is, in the last analysis, simply the ability to keep going, coupled with ease of 
repair and adjustment when wear occurs. 

But how long should it "keep going," and what degree of ease in repair is 
requisite? The standard of Ignition Reliability in the past has been very moderate; 
and to spend an hour or two a week on the various ignition elements has not 
seemed unreasonable. 

The time is coming when the ignition system will be required, in any 
reputable car, to do its work with as much unifor- 
mity, as little demand for tinkering, adjustment and 
expert skill, as the valves or the ball bearings. 

That is the sort of reliability which users of the Atwater 
Kent Spark Generator are learning to expect of their 
ignition system— and they are getting it. 



The Atwater Kent Spark Generator 
is a high-tension ignition apparatus 
for multi-cylinder engines. It has a 
positive mechanical make-and- break, 
so designed as to run for years with- 
out appreciable wear. The moving 
parts are exceed inglv light, and are 
glass-hard. One spark is made per 
ignition, and the duration of contact 
— regardless of the engine speed — is 
as short as will permit the coil to 
"build up." Six dry cells last 1500 
to 2000 miles. The coil, distributor, 
spark advance and cylinder cut- 
outs are as carefully worked out as 
the contact maker. 



Atmatir Kntt Manufar lurtnij Worka phSelph ™ p! 




GONNEGTIGUT 




IF if. a COIL (1, 2, 3, 4 or 6 Cylinder), 
^ Distributor, Timer, Terminal, Coil Current 
Indicator, Ammeter, Switch or Exploring 
Lamp, we have them in Quality a little 
better than the best 

SEND FOR CATALOG 13-B 

CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC CO. 

50 Britannia Street MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Isn't it better to equip your cars right at the start than to wish you had later on ? For instance : isn't if a good, smooth 
business notion to keep your car free from a complication of wiring and fussy parts? Isn't it better to use a distributor and 
timer witli one coil, than 'tis to use four coils with all of the incident additional wiring and additional chances for trouble? 
Isn't it better to use 

The Leavitt Distributor 

and be sure of absolute operation on your cars, than 'tis to experiment and fool with things that are known and proven 
wrong in design and principle? 

Many of the makers of cars, both here and abroad, are using 

The Leavitt Distributor 

and the sole and only reasons why are: The LEAVITT is absolute in operation; it 
has one coil with iridium points; it will wo k on 1-4 to 1-2 amperes and will not 
work on over one, so contact points cannot get burned ; it will never skip a spark no 
matter what the speed and it requires no constant tinkering and adjustment. Your own 
business sense should lead you to an immediate investigation of THE LEAVITT. It 
will do you no harm to know about it and the chances are that vou'U be put in a way 
to the betterment of your cars, you never dreamed of. Will you start an investigation 
to-day? What's the use in the putting off of getting next to a good thing? 



The Uncas Specialty Company 



13 Shipping St., Norwioh, Conn. 



1891 Broadway, Now York 





BBS 



YOU WHOSE LIVING COMES THRO' THE 
SALE OF AUTOS AND AUTO SUPPLIES 

(Straight from the Shoulder Talks— No, 1) 



ed. 
and 




siness presuinably- 
omes the question 
not, why not" 



as some of the rest of us are — for what's in it. 

Arc you getting all you should out of the busi- 
! dA' 2 ^! 5 it? " w °at's your idea of business 
'th a few pers or 



anyway, profit per or profit aggregate? Rat heriTnake a bigiprnfit per wi 
go off a little on profit per and come in strong on. profit J ' , 
aggr*p-ite. Il us ,i matter protit per you'll never work it A * ■ , - , „ « 
out. not in no years; it's been tried and 'twas all to the' 
bad. Heres one way to try it out if you've got to be 
convinced with a bang: A customer comes to you and 
asks for a Neargood" Spark Plug. Don't put him wise 
don t point out to him that he's stuck. Let him come 
across with his cash because there's a big profit per in 
Neargoods and let it go at that. Now listen I Does the 
customer who becomes wise to having been stuck come 
back for more "Neargoods" ? Nothin' doin'. That's all- 
easy example of per profit. Where do you get off 5 
Where do you stand to win? You've got one fat per 
profit and one quit customer. Don't tell us. 

Now if you had advised the customer to buy and use 
the Champion Spark Plug you would not only garner a 
profit worth while, but you would have created a 
medium thro which other sales would surelv 
come, just because your customer would pass the 
word that the Champion was best of all spark 
plugs and worth having. Now we want you Mr 
Deal — 4 - 1 



'ealer, to handle the "''Champion" 
to handle the "Champion" solely for your 
profit We tell you that you can make more money in selling the "Champion" than you can any 

The "Champion" is quite different 



we want you 
own 



r - •■ .■— . / — — — — - j~— - . »■ ......i. i..u„>-j in acillliu 

other, and we stand ready to back and prove this to the limit. 



from other spark plugs and in the difference lies its value to the D»r~«d~lt>~<>^h "^"J" 1 

THE ALBERT CHAMPION COMPANY 
36 WMttler Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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KINGSTON 




SPARK COILS 
SPARK PLUGS 
TIMERS 




Larger Output— Lower Cost for 1909 
1,000 Coils a Day 

Will be our capacity for the next year. This immense output means great reductions in cost of manufacture 
and a still greater reduction of the selling cost, since every sale of KINGSTON goods sells more without 
any expense — the high quality of our goods makes friends everywhere — to try them is to use them and 
to use them once is to use them regularly. The great reduction in cost of production, together with 
economy in selling end, entitles the user to greatly reduced prices; therefore a new list price for 1909 has 
been arranged, showing greatly reduced prices on the entire line of KINGSTON IGNITION SPECIALTIES 

The KINGSTON line includes Spark Coils for every purpose; Dash Coils; Plain Box Coils; Magneto Coils, 
specially fast; Motorcycle Coils; Make-and-Break Coils; Mica Spark Plugs, and Timsrs, all high grade, but 
at prices based on a reasonable manufacturing cost. The 



KINGSTON Line Is RIGHT 
High Grade 
Reasonable In Price 

It is easier to sell a high-grade article at a fair 
price than a high-grade article at a high price or 
a low grade article at any price. 
We want live dealers in every city and town to 
handle our goods. Write for new quotations 
and full information. Booklet descriptive of 
the entire line for the asking. 





New York : Dec 31-Jan. 7, Grand Central Palace, Space 154 
New York: Jan. 16-23, Madison Square Garden, Space 157 
EXHIBITS Chicago: Feb. 6-13, Coliseum Gallery, Space 75 



SEE OUR 



KOKOMO ELECTRIC CO. 



P. O. BOX 
207 



Kokomo, Ind. 
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A MAKER'S 
NAME does not make < 
a $2.00 



ER MISj 

M08 



Spark Plug but 
the $2.00 value 
makes a model 

$1.00 plug 

Never-Miss Ho. 8 is the $2.00 value 

AT THE DOLLAR PRICE 

Our guarantee 



We guarantee this Plugf or one year's 
actual service against any defects or 
broken porcelain, replacing same free. 



MAGNETO PLUG, SANE PRICE 

MICA PLUGS, Any Size, $1.00 Each 

Dealers make more profit on the com- 
mon dollar plugs, but don't take a lemon 
—insist on NEVER-MISS No. 8, and a 
year'swear. Prepaid if he wontsupply you. 

THIS IS THE DAT — DON'T WAIT 



$1.00 Each Never-Miss Spark Plug Go. 

Any Thread LANSING, MICHIGAN 



The American Igniter 

is a coil, timer and distributer in one to be 
mounted directly on your timer shaft. In- 
fallible in its action, owing to a positive 
electrical and mechanical principle. 




Made to fire one to six cylinders. Our 
pamphlet tells why It is heat and moisture 
proof, why it fires all mixtures without 
missing or frequent readjustment. There 
are many more reasons why it is best to use. 

WRITE US FOR ATTRACTIVE .PRICES 
AND THE AMERICAN IGNITER STORY 

AMERICAN ELECTRIC FUSE CO. 
Muskegon, Mich. New York, N. Y. 




IBltalllHmif 



"it 

Hangs 

Everywhere' 



f]T The Recognized Directory of the Automobile 
Industry and the only one that Can be Depended 
Upon. Constantly referred to by Managers, Me- 
chanical Engineers, Superintendents, Purchasing 
Agents, the men who specify and buy parts and 
material for the construction of cars, and by Deal- 
ers, Garages, Supply Jobbers, and the entire trade. 

|T[ Its sole purpose is to tell the buyer who makes 
tI the thing he wants, and the arrangement of off 
classified lists presents the advertiser's name and 
announcement to the purchaser just when the latter 
wants the identical thing advertised. 



If your advertisement is not appearing in its columns it 
will pay you to investigate our proposition. WRITE 



The Automobile Trade Dibeck 

231-041 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
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HEINZE IGNITION 
APPARATUS 




HEINZE 
IMPROVED 
MICA 

SPARK 
PLUGS 




Heinze Low Tension Magneto operating 
through vibrating coil to (park plug. 



HEINZE 
IMPROVED 
MICA 
SPARK 
PLUGS 




Showing Magneto disassembled. 




Our latest type coil supplied with kick switch 
for operating either on Magneto or Battery. 




Our latest type of timer with our improved 
wipe contact acknowledged by all leading 
Motor Car Maker, to be the most superior 
type of construction. 



HEINZE ELECTRIC COMPANY 



Send for our latest catalogue 



Factory and main office, LOWELL, MASS. 
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ALL 



WARNING ! 

After January 1st, 1909, 

A RED SEAL 

will be attached to the outside of 

IGNITION COIL UNITS 

made under our patents and sold by our licensees. , 
THE UNLICENSED 
Manufacturers, Users or Vendors 
WILL BE PROSECUTED. 



THE UNIT COIL CO. 

Address license application lo the Secretary, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 



SEAL 

(COPY) 




The 

Automobile Pocketbook 

By E. W. ROBERTS, M.E. 

This Is a very complete little book, dealing with 
the automobile In Its modern forms. It was written 
by a practical man for practical men, and contains 
a great deal of valuable Information. The style In 
which The Automobile Pocketbook is written is 
concise and to the point, there being no unnecessary 
verbiage, so that although small in size, the volume 
will be much appreciated by those looking for real 
practical Information. It is one of the best pocket- 
books. 

Size, 3 1-2 Inches by 4 1-4 Inches. The book con- 
tains 319 pages, many Interesting illustrations, anil 
Is carefully Indexed. Bound In leather, charges 
prepaid, $1. 

Address: THE AUTOMOBILE, 

231-241 W. 39th St., New York. 



Dry Batteries 



By NORMAN H. SCHNEIDER 

A thoroughly practical and lucid volume on the 
construction and use of dry cells of any shape and 
size with special application to automobiles and 
launches; gas engines of all types; medical coils; 
bells and burglar alarms; or for other purposes 
requiring first-class dry cells. Anyone should be 
able to make dry cells from the clear, concise di- 
rections contained in this book, without the use of 
expensive appliances or tools. The instructions, 
together with the hints on the use of batteries, are 
given with the assumption that the reader Is a 
novice. 

Size 4 3-4 inches by 7 1-4 inches, 59 pages and 
numerous illustrations. 
PRICE: Paper Bound, delivered, 25 cts. 

Address: THE AUTOMOBILE, 
231-241 W. 39th St., New York. 




The Metropolitan 
Automobile Guide 



A special volume you must have if you live in or within a hundred and fifty 
miles of New York City. No matter what question or routes arises you can turn to this 
book and KNOW it will help you out of your difficulty quickly and with absolute accuracy. 
Suggests Seventy-four Round Trip Tours for those in doubt "where to go" and how "to get 
there" in an automobile. 

74 COMPLETE ROUTES— EVERY ROUTE A ROUND TRIP 

FROM and BACK TO NEW YORK CITY in sufficient variety to cover any section of the 
country in any way, with State lines practically ignored. 

6,737* MILES OP ROADS, — 382 PAGES 

Accompanied by City Diagrams and Route Maps, together with best accommodations in Hotels 
and Garages. Exact mileage given for every town and every turn and landmark on the routes 




FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED BY TEXT 

One great advantage of THE METROPOLITAN GUIDE is that 
each trip is planned throughout for the Autoist so clearly and pOTSt y 
that he can easily travel without asking a single question: a 
the same time, by merely setting his odometer to correspon . 
it is possible to pick up the route at any intermediate point- 

BOUND IN GENUINE LEATHER 
PRICE, $2.50 PREPAID 

For sale at all leading Book Stores, Garages, and hj 
the Sole Pubbshers 

The CLASS JOURNAL CO. 

£SL 231-341 West 39th Street 

new york 
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BLISS COILS 




Our Watchword 
is Quality, not Price 




We are Storage 
Battery manufac- 
turers, and have 
been com- 
pelled in self -protec- 
tion to bring out the 
most efficient spark coil that 
it is possible to produce. 

We have incorporated in 
our coils the following fea- 
tures (most of them exclu- 
sive), which [are in- 
compatible with 
cheap construction : 
Fool- 
proof Tor- 
sional Vibrator 
(patents pending) . 
Operates on 1-10 
of an ampere. 






Iridio- platinum 
points. Iridium 
costs $100 per oz. 

Second- 
aries] wound layer 
for layer with insu- 
lation beween each layer. 
Hard Rubber Unit Cases. 
Combination Magneto and 
Battery Switch for foot oper- 
ation. 



See our exhibit in 
Space F-367, and we 
will con- 
vince you 
that you should 
insist on BLISS 
COILS on your 
car. 



Licensed by the Unit Coil Co. 
and equipped with anti- 
induction shields. 




FEDERAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Manufacturers of the Well-known REX IGNITERS 
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The Best Magneto Investment 




IS A 



SPLITDORF 



Not merely because it is made by the 
• oldest and largest ignition specialty firm 
in America, but because of its real 
value as a Magneto. 

The motoring public recognize that 
the creative genius exercised and the 
infinite pains expended in SPLITDORF 
construction demand a somewhat higher 
price, but in proportion to value received 
the SPLITDORF is 

The Most Moderate-Priced Magneto in Existence 

Once and for all, it is the best that money will buy. 

Fifty years of electrical engineering experience behind it. 

Every part of this superb mechanism is of the most excellent material, and the 
construction is by the highest skill obtainable in America, embodying in every detatr 
the most important improvement known in Magneto building. Its simplicity enables 
the inexperienced to install and adjust it without losing any of its efficiency. We 
emphatically claim it is the Most Scientific in Design, the Most Effectual in Operation, 
the Most Carefully Built of any Magneto extant. 

Be sure to specify the SPLITDORF MAGNETO for your 1909 cat. 
Being thus equipped you will be assured faultless ignition every day in the year. 

Gat our Magneto Catalog for detailed description 

See our exhibit at the Grand Central Palace Show— Space I07K 

C. F. SPLITDORF 

Walton Avenue and 138th Street 
Branch, 1679 Broadway 

NEW YORK 



Chicago : 
319 Michigan Ave. 



Detroit: 
886 Woodward Ave. 



Boston : Motor Mart, 
220 Pleasant St. 



San FrancMcol 
520 Van N 
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A WOMAN CAN MAKE QUICK TIRE CHANGE WITH 
NADALL DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 

'-pHE operation is so simple and easy. Nothing is needed but a wrench to loosen or 
A tighten four bolt-heads which release or clamp the felloe to your tire-rim. In five min- 
utes the old tire is off and the new one in place. No need of fumbling in the dark or cold 
for nuts and other detached parts. There are no loose parts to a Nadall Demountable Rim. 
Nothing comes off but the tire and rim. 

Only DEMOUNTABLE Rim used with a Quick DETACHABLE Tire 

This combination is what people must have to avoid delay and trouble for tire trouble on 
the road. Clincher tires are a nuisance to handle. The detachable tire with a demountable 
nm requires no effort or mechanical skill and no tools but a simple wrench in the hands of 
anybody — man, woman or child. 



See Our Exhibit at Madison Square Garden, New York, and Coliseum, Chicago. 

How the Nadall Demountable Rim Works 

Two to four expanding shoes protrude through the felloe rim and fit into 

hcTZ J eP +T Sl T ° n the de °1 tile rim - B y a PP!ying a wrench to these 
bolt-heads the shoes are tightened or released without effort, and the rim 
quickly secured or released. So securely do these shoes hold that the wheel 
wUhouTTet^ they , C ° Uld be A dlslod ged. The tire can thus be changed 
rp^confen 3 Smgle Part ' An 0il CUP °" b0lt " head s ™ to kee P * 

Responsible A B en,s Wanted ,o Handle the Nadall Demountable Rim. Address 

NADALL MFG. COMPANY 



Goodrich 
Kim 



1225 Michigan Ave. 



CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE wheelmaker's art is as old as the hills. And there are 
a good many points in relation to wheels entitling them 
to more than passing notice. In the first place, the rim speed of 
a wheel of an automobile reaches the high maximui.i of approxi- 
mately two and a half miles per minute. With the idea of illus- 
trating just what this means, it is to point out that the rim 
speed on the fly.vheel on a 5,000-horsepower steam engine would 
be limited to one mile per minute. Wheels for automobiles must 
be nearly devoid of flywheel effect, and this is an extremely 
difficult matter, unless the felloes are of wood and of small 
section. Fortunately, wood exhibits rare qualities under the con- 
dition in which it is used in wheels, and the felloes and spokes 
can be of small cross-section without trespassing upon the de- 
sired factor of safety. 

The Camber in Wheels. — The better grade of wheels are 
provided with at least ten spokes for the front and twelve 
spokes for the rear and the spokes are set at an angle, giving 
a "dished" effect. This is not with a view to enhancing the 
appearance, but with the idea of enormously increasing the abil- 
ity of a wheel to sustain against side strain. The amount of 
camber given the wheels is enough so that the spokes are appre- 
ciable longer than the radial distance from the hub to the 
felloe. Because of this distance and its influence, a wheel can- 
not be "dished" by an outside force out of the plane it is given 
at the time of its construction unless the rim and the felloe part. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that all the spokes are in 
compression and all share the responsibilities equally. It is not 
necessary, then, to have spokes of large section and great weight, 
whereas, on the other hand, resiliency is imparted to the wheel 
if the spokes are not of such great section, especially if they 
are whittled down in such a way as to make them rigid in the 
sheer plane only. This year's cars have decidedly improved 
wheels, both as respects the design and in that the diameters 
are greater than they were in the past. There never was any 
question as to the undesirability of some of the low diameter 
wheels used in the past. The wheels lacked resiliency and the 
tires used were too small to do the work. These matters have 
heen corrected very largely and an attempt is being made to 
maintain the high standard of second-growth hickory, long the 
standard wood for wheel-making, and now growing more scarce 
year by year, thus introducing a considerable wheel problem. 
This is one of the reasons why steel wheels are used quite 
extensively, although it is true that steel "disc" wheels are 
chosen for their great strength, as well as the fact that the 
service in which they are used demands heroic treatment. In- 
deed, it is a question if steel wheels may not become very popular 
in the near course of events. 

Hubs in Modern Wheels.— The trend is entirely in the 
direction of ball and roller bearings for wheels and the hubs 
are accurately machined from steel castings or die forgings, as 
the case may be. Provision is made for keeping the lubricant 
within the hub cavities so that the ball or roller bearings are 
profusely lubricated. Hub flanges are wide and a suitable num- 
ber of bolts of good diameter are used to bolt the woodwork 
into secure relation. There is decided tendency also to have 
the spokes at the miter very accurately fitted and fastened by 
glue, so that it will be readily feasible to dissemble the wheels 
at any time for whatever purpose as, for illustration, a new 




hub might be substituted at will for one damaged in service. 

Something About Rims. — While the clincher type of rim 
lias beeti long and favorably regarded, the fact remains that 
the average autoist rarely feels capable of coping with the tire 
trouble that might arise because of the difficulties involved. De- 
mountable rims came into vogue because there was a demand 
for means by which tires could be changed by men of ordinary 
strength under unfavorable conditions. The demountable rims 
are, apparently, just as secure as the clincher type, and certainly 
it is much easier to change tires if demountable rims are used. 
At the present time rims are made of the finest grades of mate- 
rials and the joint is rendered strong by the electrical welding 
process. There are several schemes by which the demountable 
feature is rendered practicable, and experience rather goes to 
show that any choice is purely as a personal matter. 

Improvements in Tires. — The first great improvement in 
the tire situation came by way of a reduction in price, thus 
enabling builders of cars to use wheels big enough for the pur- 
pose. It would not be far fetched to say that the smallest run- 
about would have tires as big as we find on the largest touring 
car to-day, price permitting. The life of a small tire on a big 
car, in which speed and weight are considerable factors, is too 
short to be regarded from a commercial point of view. If larger 
tires are being used at the present time it is also a fact that 
experience has lent zest to the undertaking and the quality of 
tires is on a higher plane. 

A visit to the tiremakers' plants would show the use of better 
materials, a more discriminating selection of rubber and refine- 
ments in the progress that can only end in better tires. These 
same refinements and the quickening of the process were, of 
course, largely responsible for .the cut in price, which cut, in 
turn, as before stated, enable builders of cars to select tires big 
enough for the purpose. Tires are made in the several well- 
known standard sizes; they nearly all seem to be of the wrapped 
tread variety and the non-skid feature is properly cared for 
just as in the past. 

Use of Solid Tires. — Of solid tires and the special forms of 
rubber tires now much in use a book could be written extolling 
their well-known virtues and the last word would not even 
then be said. In trucking work to do without the "solids" 
would be equal to choosing to do without the trucks. It is 
quite out of the question to maintain the present pace with 
trucks considering the use of anything but solid tires or special 
forms of tires of rubber independently of the well-known pneu- 
matic tires excepting in special cases. 

Tire-Filling Compounds. — In certain classes of work the 
pneumatic tires are filled with a compound instead of air. It 
will not be possible at this time to discuss the compositions 
in detail more than to say that they do serve a very useful pur- 
pose, and it is due to their use that automobiles are regarded 
as much improved by the utilization of the compounds in certain 
classes of service in particular. 

Run on Ball and Roller Bearings.— The old types of plain 
artillery hubs are no longer to be seen. Ball and roller bearings 
have proven their worth, not only because they "slay" friction, 
but by reason of endurance as well. The types of bearings avail- 
able are in such great profusion as to render discussion here 
futile unless to reiterate their fine qualities. 
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Foremost 

Diamond 

Wrapped Tread Tires 

Pre-eminently in first position in service, satisfaction and number used. 

Logically constructed from the beginning, their advance in efficiency 
has been logically worked out. 

With more of our tires in service than have any other two manufacturers 
combined, we have had by far the most comprehensive field for the 
judgment of results. To the utmost this advantage has been used. 

"A better tire for 1909 than you have ever used." 

Diamond Dem R?m S able 



For Inflated Extra Tires 
The simplest, quicKest, best. Absolutely secure and absolutely safe 




The MARSH 
Quick-Acting' 
Clincher Rim 

lOO Per Cent. Efficiency 





The Diamond Rubber Co. 

Akron, O. 
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AUTOMOBILE WHEELS and AXLES 





^he ^>ho7Ticis- Am erica's Champion 




yV^-^ York 
to Paris 
Racb 



The Only American Car Entered 
Buffalo, r.l. 
10/30/00 



Salisbury Wheel & fifg. 
Jamestown, K.I. 

Gentlemen :- 



Co. 



The Thomas oar driven by me, and winner of the Eew 
York to Paris raoe, was equipped with Salisbury Wheels, not 
specially constructed, but the same wheels which you had been 
furnishing for all Thomas ?lyerB, and I think you will have 
to go a long way before you will find a test which will 
give your wheels as great punishment as was experienced in 
that long and difficult journey. 

Roads of every description were encountered, and when 
you stop to think that the car traveled over thirteen thous- 
and miles ur.der its own power, through snow, mud and swanpe, 
fording streams, climbing mountains, and worst of all bumping 
over four hundred and fifty miles of cross ties in Siberia, 
you will see for yourself how they have been treated. 

notwithstanding this tremenduous usage, I am pleased 
to say that there was no breakage of or trouble with the wheels 
whatsoever, and the wheels now upon the car are those which 
carried me safely to victory, and are in condition which would, 
apparently permit them to do the trip over again. Hon are to 
be congratulated upon the performance of your product. 



Yours very truly. 




Driver of the Thipaas Flyer in 
Hew lork to Paris race. 
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1— Ready-Flated Tire in Po.ition on Wheel 



Permit the 
carrying of tires 
already 

Inflated 



Spare Rims 




2— Ready-Flated Tire Pertly Removed 




Re- \ 

turn this N x 

coupon and 

we wjip send \ 

beautiful booklet^ 

\ 

Name V 

Street 

City 

State 




3 _ W heel Fitted to Receiye Continental Tire-"Ready-Flated" 

Continental Caoutchouc Company 

New York City 



J. M. GILBERT. General Manager 

1788-90 Broadway 

Brand... and DUtribntin. A.enU in 18 Citi... DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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T^HESE popular tires with Continental Demountable Rims 
1 will be exhibited at both New York Auto Shows. 
Every car manufacturer in America recommends them as the most 
perfect and economical tire equipment when the carrying of spare 
tires, already inflated, is desired. Cheerfully demonstrated 
at all of our sales offices and orders filled three days 
from time wheels are delivered. We know you will want 
them on your new car, and to avoid delay you must specify 
early. Many present motorists are already "wise" — with them 
the fear of tire troubles is a thing of the past. Remem- 
ber one investment only covers all expense — and any clincher 
tire and standard tube will lit. Our beautiful brochure "Continental 
Ready-Flated Tires" forwarded at your request. , , k 

Continental Caoutchouc Company 

J. M. GILBERT, General Manager 
Home Office: 1788-90 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

BRANCHES: 

Detroit, 226 Jefferson Avenue Sun Francisco: '422-4 Van Nest Avenue 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS : ' / „ 

✓ 

Albany, N. Y., Albany Hardware & Iran Co. Hartford. Conn., The Port & Letter Co., 175 A»ylum St. f 

Boston, Matt., The Pott 6t Letter Co., 82 1 Boyltton St. Huntington, L. 1.. Sammit & Downer Co. y 

The Pott & Letter Co., 288-90 Devonthire St. Minneapolis Minn., Plant Rubber Co., 322 Firtt Aye., North S Re- 

The Pott & Letter Co., 16 Park Square New Haven, Conn., The Pott & Letter Co., 1085 Chapel St ✓ turn this 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Martin-Evant Co., 1186 Bedford Ave. New Orleant, La., Revere Rubber Co., 700 Baronne St S couoon and 

Buffalo, N. Y., Centau r Motor Co., 59 Franklin St. Philadelphia, Pa.. Jat. L. Gibney St Bro.. 2 1 1 North Broad St. ✓ " 

Chicago, 111.. Exceltior Supply Co.. 237 Randolph St. Springfield. Matt., The Pott & Letter Co.. 125 Bridge St. / we will send 

Chicago. IIL. Wettern Continental Caoutchouc Co.. St Louit. Mo., Neutradt Automobile & Supply Co.. ✓ beautiful booklet 

1438 Michigan Ave. 3948 Olive St / 

Cincinnati, O., Cincinnati Auto Co., 908 Race St. Toledo, O., Acme Rubber Co., 925 Jcfferton Ave. / Name 

Cleveland. O.. Chat. E. Miller. 1829 Euclid Ave. / „ 

y Street 

REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE YOU MOTOR / City 

,* State 
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It doesn't take the automobiling 
public long to learn which tires are 
giving the best service. 

0& J I IRES 

are made to give the automobile owner his full money's worth in service — 
and that they have made good is evidenced by their ever increasing 
demand. You will make no mistake in specifying them on your new cars. 

Yes, we shall exhibit at both the New York Shows. If you will be 
there, call and see us; if not, write for a copy of our new catalogue. 

G & J TIRE CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



Detroit, No. 256 leffcrson Ave 
Chicago, No. 1434 Michigan Ave. 
New York, No. 10 W. Sixtieth St. 
San Francisco, No. 414 Van Ness Ave. 
Denver No. 154, Cleveland Place. 
Iturtalo, No. 913 Main St. 
Philadelphia, No. 713 Broad St. 
Los Angeles, No. 1010 S. Main St. 
Minneapolis. No. 21 S. Second St. 



Omaha, No. 1607 Harney St 
Atlanta, No. 35 N. Pryor St. 
St. Louis, No. 415 N. Fourth St. 
Boston, No. 110 Federal St 
Portland, No. 326 Burnside Ave. 
Kansas City. No. 1607 Grand Aye. 
Cleveland. No. 326 Frankfort Ave 
Pittsburg. Baum and Beatty Sts 
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What Good Tires Mean to You 

Throughout the world Morgan & Wright tires are 
known as good tires— because they are. 

To the motorist this statement of demonstrated quality 
means much, for — 

It is a guarantee against wholly unnecessary repair 
bills — against all repair bills, in fact, except those neces- 
sitated by accident or natural wear; 

It stands for protection to the car, which can be secured 
only by the use of tires that are built to withstand emer- 
gency tests as well as ordinary service; 

It's an assurance that you will be spared the exasper- 
ating inconvenience which always attends breakdown 
of any kind — especially those against which you could 
be protected. 

MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES 

have literally won over hundreds of motorists by reason 
of their protective quality — the quality that makes them 
absolutely safe under any condition. 

Whether this protection is secured through the grade 
of materials used, or through our method of tire-building, 
or as a result of extremely rigid inspection which every 
tire undergoes before it is permitted to leave the factory, 
is comparatively unimportant to the user. 

The vital consideration — and the only one that appeals 
to the experienced motorist — is this: 

These tires actually stand up day in and day out under 
every condition of both load and road, as only tires can 
that are made as MORGAN & WRIGHT tires are. 

And it is because users of these tires have repeatedly 
found this to be true, that we invite all motorists to give 
them an impartial comparative test. 

There is no method of making friends 
equal to the method of making good. 

MORGAN & WRIGHT, Detroit, Michigan 

Branohea, Agerfolea or Dealers everywhere. 





■J - 
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Mr. Motorist: 

You cannot afford to take the word of some other fellow in the important question of tires. 
The "show me" spirit of "the Man from Missouri" pervades the trade world of to-day. How 
many times have you heard and appreciated the truth of the old statement — "The Proof of the 
Pudding is in the Eating"? 

B<i0H TIKES 

are the gratifying result of modern machinery combined with high-class materials and intelli- 
gent workmanship. A 5,000 mile written guarantee reflects the confidence of the Ajax-Grieb 
Rubber Company in their product. Write for a copy. 

AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER CO. 



General Offices: 1776 Broadway, N. Y. City 

Branches: 

N. V. City N. E. Cor. 57th St and Broadway S?. 

Boston 15 Park Square 

Kansas City, Mo 142a Grand Ave. 

Denver, Colo 1529 Cleveland Place 

Seattle 1102 Broadway 



Factories : Trenton, N. J. 

Francisco 438 Market St 

Los Angeles 1038 So. Main St 

• Ipl" " " " " " 



Philadelphia 316 N. Broad St 

Detroit 743 Woodward Ave. 

Chicago 1418 Michigan Ave. 



Milwaukee Agents: Goodyear Rubber Company 
Exhibited at the Grand Central Palace and Madison Square Garden Shows 





CELLULAR 



SWINEHART 
TIRES 

Are designed to meet every requirement 

THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL USE durinz the 
past five years on every make of pleasure car. 



ELIMINATE YOUR TIRE TROUBLES 



and expense by equipping with Swinehart Cushion Tires, easily applied to standard 
clincher or quick detachable rims with free hand applying tool. 

OUTWEAR 3 TO 5 PNEUMATICS 




CONCAVE 



EASY RIDING 



NO 



Punctures 
Blow-outs 
Inflating 

Extra Tubes or Casings 



Details In Catalog "C" 

Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Co. 

AKRON, O. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

1720 Michigan Avenue 875 Seventh Avenue 



Call at our booth No. 137. Grand Central Palace, or booth 124, Madison Square Garden, New York Auto Showt 
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THAT Staggard Tread- 

* is the only satisfactory an- 
swer to skidding problems. 
Other and - skidding devices 
(chains, steel studs, etc.) are 
only for temporary use in wet 
weather. This tire is for con- 
tinuous use and is especially 
valuable in cities where the 
sprinkling of the asphalt pro- 
duces dangerous conditions even 
on fair days. 

The Staggard Tread also 
means longer wear on account 
of the increased thickness. In 
fact, the tread is usually the last 
part of these tires to wear out, 
since these big studs do not tear 
off like the small protube- 
rances of dotted treads. 



Republic Rubber Co. 

Youngstown, Ohio 



New York City, 232 W. 58th St. 

Boston 221 Pleasant St. 

Philadelphia 830 N. Broad St. 

Chicago , 116 Lake St. 

Detroit 246 Jefferson Ave. 

St. Louis 3964 Olive St 

Pittsburg 136 Sixth St. 

Lcs Angeles 1046 So. Main St. 



Seattle 141 9 Broadway. 

Denver 1 721 Stout St. 

San Francisco 166 First St. 

Cincinnati. . ,8th and Walnut Sts. 

Toledo 2815 Monroe St. 

Indianapolis. . . .208 S. Illinois St. 

Cleveland 1 120 Euclid Ave. 

Milwaukee 457 Milwaukee St. 
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The selection of Goodrich Tires by such well-known 
manufacturers as The George N. Pierce Co., Winton 
Motor Carriage Co., Dayton Motor Car Co., Thos. B. 
Jeffery Mfg. Co., H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Premier Motor 
Mfg. Co., Auburn Automobile Co., Smith Motor Car Co., 
Stanley Motor Car Co., and Moline Automobile Company 
is significant not only to the patrons of those manufacturers 
but to all motordom. 

It is a seal of approval from those best able to judge 
the relative merits of automobile tires— and those who want 
the best. 



Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Kansas City, Atlanta, St. Louis, Denver, London, 
Paris. Our products are also handled In NEW YORK and BUFFALO by the B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY of New York, 
and in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 



The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 



FACTORIES, AKRON, OHIO 



V 
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The composite "shadowgraph" of these motor cars 
reveals the average tendency of leading American design- 
ers. A composite of all the Goodrich Road Records would 
reveal how largely Goodrich Tires have justified their 
selection in practically every endurance contest of impor- 
tance in America — including the last four Glidden Tours — 
as well as in the hands of thousands of users. 

In Every Sense of the Word — "The Tires with a 
Record." 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 

FACTORIES, AKRON, OHIO 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Kansas City, Atlanta, St. Louis, Denver, London, 
Paris. Our products are also handled in NEW YORK and BUFFALO by the B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY of New York, 
and in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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BOSTON — - 239 ColurobusAvenue 
SPRINGFIELD — 135 Bridge St reet 
fYORK- 1725 Broadway 

PHLi-1309RaceStreet 
-103North Prior Street 
)— 718Main Street 

-1942 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT — 262 JeffersonAvenue 
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OUR GREAT SPECIALTY IS 
. THE MANUFACTURE OF 

AUTOMOBILE RIMS 



IN THE 



DETACHABLE, DEMOUNTABLE, REMOVABLE 
and STANDARD CLINCHEjR TYPES 

We manufacture such Rims as the Goodyear 
Goodrich, Firestone. Midgley, Fisk, Continental 
and others (all rims are inspected), which are 
made for the respective tire companies only. 

OLD RELIABLE STANDARD CLINCHER RIM 

OFFICIALLY INSPECTED AND STAMPED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 4. 

THE STANDARD WELDING CO. 

CLEVELAND 

We will exhibit at spaces 
No. 124, Grand Central Palace 
No. 163, Madison Square Garden 
DON'T FAIL TO SEE US 




BAILEY'S won't slip tread TIRES 




NON-SKID <v RUBBER TREAD 

The rubber studs forming the BAILEY "WON'T-SLIP" 
TREAD TIRES to prevent skidding and give perfect 
traction were the correct principle to start with. 

After being in general use for over eight years on 
Automobiles, Motor Cycles and Bicycles in the United 
States and Europe, the principle of the BAILEY TREAD 
has proved to be absolutely correct. 

Twelve of the largest tire manufacturers in the world 
(nine in the United States and three in Europe) endorse 
this as licensees under the patents to make and sell the 
BAILEY TREAD. 

In fact, the principle is so perfect that it is impossible 
to produce a substitute. 



icensed Manufacturers in the 
United States 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., 

Akron, Ohio. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., 

Akron, Ohio. 
The Fisk Rubber Co., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., 

Hartford, Conn. 
G. &■ J. Tire Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

Akron, Ohio. 



Morgan & Wright, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Empire Automobile Tire Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co , 

New York City. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., 

Licensed Manufacturers in Europe 

7 Snow Hill, London, E. C, Eng. 
The North British Rubber Co., 

Edinburgh Scotland. 
Hanover Rubber Co., 

Hanover, Germany. 
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40 per cent. We have some interesting service facts and figures bearing 
LeSS Tire on t ^ ie econom y 01 driving Pennsylvania Steel Studded Non- 
ExDGllSG Skids, compared with the expense of driving plain tires 
equipped with non-skid devices. The figures have been 
carefully proven in practice and indicate a difference in expense of more 
than 40 per cent, in favor of the Steel Studded Non-Skid type of 

PENNSYLVANIA^ 




Write for our new booklet, "Economical Winter 
Tire Service," in which these figures are tabulated. 
Of valuable interest to every motorist. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette, Pa. 



San Francisco: 513 Mission St Chicago: 1341 Michigan Ave. 

New York: 1741 Broadway. Boston: 167 Oliver St 

Cleveland: »434-6 East Ninth St 



ERMANIT 



RENDERS TIRES 
PUNCTURE PROOF 

It is comforting and affords a whole lot of satisfaction to know that if a 
puncture comes to your tire, it will be automatically stopped and that you 
won't have to wait and make tire changes or lay by a few hours until some one 
comes to your relief. 

" Permanit " affords all of these pleasing conditions and keeps your tires 
perfect all the time. 

"Permanit" is not a tire filler — simply 8 ozs. of powder which is placed 
in the inner tube. If a puncture comes, this powder coming in contact with the 
air forms an immediate seal automatically and without attention, except per- 
haps a stop of half a minute or less. 

It may pass in your mind that the use of " Permanit " may in some way 
damage your tire or abate its elasticity. If it does, we'll furnish you with a 
new tire at our expense. F.O.B. wherever you are. The only possible thing 
you can expect from the use of " Permanit " will be absolute reliability, effi- 
ciency and satisfaction. 

So there you stand. Here is a solution of your tire troubles, right at hand. The least you can do 
ask for proofs and details and the sooner, the better, for you. 
"Permanit" is the quickest seller a dealer can have— the profit is worth while. 

In your own interest, write to-day and get full particulars and prices and discounts to dealers, or 
53c. for sample carton, 2 ozs. which is sufficient for a bicycle tire. 

The ADOLF KARL COMPANY, 241 Washington St., NevvarK, N. J. 

See our exhibit at the Madison Square Garden Show. 
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WOODWORM TREADS— 1909 






SELF-ADJUSTING TREAD. 
The newest and neatest. Easily attached to 
the tire and adjusts itself quickly without straps 
or buckles, and stays adjusted. The Wood- 
worth Self -Ad justing Tread gives the tire abso- 
lute protection. It is puncture-proof and pre- 
vents skidding. Presents an armored surface 
to the road and shields the tire perfectly. Is 
quite invisible when the wheel is in motion. 



ADJUSTABLE TREAD. 

This popular device will be continued as 
hitherto. This means that we shall make both 
the new Woodworth Self -Adjusting Tread and 
the papular Woodworth Adjustable Tread. In 
ordering be sure to designate the one you want 
If you simply order Woodworth Tread, the 
Adjustable Tread will be sent. If you want 
the Self-Adjusting Tread, ask for it 



SELF-ADJUSTING RUBBER TREAD. 

In construction this is the same as the regu- 
lar Self-Adiusting Tread, but with the differ- 
ence that the outer tread is a heavy band of 
rubber secured to the body of the tread proper 
with strong steel rivets having heavy heads and 
which project sufficiently to practically prevent 
skidding and yet allow the rubber to come in 
full contact with the road. 



The Woodworth Special Tread 
is almots indispensable where 
roads are cut with ruts or 
unusually rocky or full of 
deep, frozen and rough depres- 
sions. The sides of the tread 
are closely studded with round- 
headed steel rivets, which protect 
the . leather from scouring or 
grinding a«ainst the sides of the 
ruts and the wear and tear men- 
tioned. They have been in great 
demand in various parts of the 
country and have given absolute 
satisfaction everywhere. 



WOODWORTH KANT-SKID 
protects the tire instead of injur- 
ing it. Takes firm hold on the 
road and makes skidding practi- 
cally impossible. New sections 
can be put in when necessary 
without tools. Does not injure 
the road or the tire. Cheaper and 
better than any all-metal device. 





REPAIR BOOT. 

Of the same material and construction as the 
Woodworth Tread. Held on the tire by a 
heavy strap laced through four rings and ad- 
justed by a buckle. Very strong, durable and 
easy to adjust. Prices: 2% or 3 inches, $1.25 
each; 3^4 or 4 inches, $1.50; 4K or 5 inches, 
$1.75. 



INSIDE SHOE PATCHES. 

Woodworth Patches are designed for patch- 
ing the inside of the tire shoe. They are made 
of chrome leather, are tough and very strong 
and are easily secured with rubber cement. The 
Patches are oval in shape, are in three sizes 
and at following prices: 4x6 inches, 15 cents; 
5x8 inches, 20 cents; 6x10 inches, 25 cents. 



EMERGENCY STRAP. 

A chrome leather strap for binding up a 
weak or burst tire shoe. There is a strap 
and buckle on each end for attaching to the 
spokes. Very convenient to carry. One size 
fits all tires. Price, $1.00 each. 



New catalogue and price list ready to send out. Write for them. 



leather tire goods CO., Newton Upper falls, Mass. 



New York Store, 1662 Broadway 
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Genesee Mechanical Clincher Automobile Tire 




The moift 
practical tire 
ever invented 



Tire with Highest 
Quality 

To say nothing of the maker's re- 
sponsibility, so good a principle 
embodied in it demanded that the 
Genesee Tire be as near perfection, in 
quality of material and woikmanship, 
as human effort could make it. 

The very best grade of Old Fine 
Para Rubber, specially selected ; and 
best obtainable grade of Sea Island 
Cotton, specially woven to our order; 



The Genesee Tire is the 
Only Clincher Tire in the 
World with the improve- 
ments here shown and de- 
scribed. 

Speaking broadly, all tires 
except the Qenesee Tire are of 
a like construction, differingonly 
as to quality. 

Look at this sectional of a 
Genesee Tire — note the exclusive 
and natural wedge lock — and 
mechanical lock formed by 
valve. Not a lug needed — not 
a bolt needed to secure tire to 
rim. 

Genesee Tires cannot creep. 
The full, firm foundation is lock- 
ed to rim by means of valve. 
The improved formation of it 
provides ample foundation for 
itself, and for the inner tube to 
rest upon. A perfect and complete 
support for tire and for inner tube. 
0 other make can have this. 
This Genesee construction absolute- 
ly prevents water, dirt or otherforeign 
substance from entering the tire. 
There is no possible space for it. 

The inner tube cannot be pinched 
"i- chafed, because the inner edge of 

these are the only materials used. 

To make good, reliable tires de- 
mands a high type of sober, skilled 
and loyal men. Our factoi y located 
in the heart of the tire-making indus- 
try, we know the best men in the 
business. They are in our employ. 

Nothing but the high-grade Gensee 
Tire is made in this factory. The 
best thought and undivided energy 
is being devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of this The alone. 



tire in this construction, as you 
notice, is flush with the entire inside 
surface, thus forming a continuous, 
naturally round tube. No chance 
for inner tube to get caught between 
lugs — there are no lugs. 

The entire volume of inner tube is 
always above the rim, thus securing 
the benefit of all the air space, 
which means the maximum of resil- 
iency and speed. 

The inner tube is supported equal- 
ly on all sides, which devides the 
strain evenly on every bit of its 
area, adding du/ability and greatest 
possible mileage. 

The Genesee is the only perfectly 
balanced clincher tire. That is, the 
weight of the outer edge or circum- 
ference exactly equals the weight of 
its inner edge — the part next the 
rim. All tire experts have known 
the good of this principle of weight 
distribution, but none others have 
succeeded in carrying it out practi- 
cally. This feature makes for the 
maximum of mileage. 

This equal division of weight also 
places all side strains on that part 
of tire best able to resist unusual 
strains, and at the same time renders 
the Genesee Tire absolutely safe 
against accidentally being stripped 
from rim. 




To the dealer— you can make no mistake in pushing this tire with your trade this season. The 
quality and construction is first-class in every respect— write for prices. 
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Goodyear Air Bottle Means No More Tire Pumpine 



fw*,£ b \ Good .j' ea ?' A r B " t,,e is a small steel 
bottle charged with pure air (not gas). It is 
usually carried undef the seat or 11 the ru" 
nmg-board of an automobile. 

»tt=,^ h f h n yo " JJ' ant to inflate a tire . y°» simply 
attach the rubber tube from the Air Bottle to 
the tire-open the valve and let 'er fill. 

.h. Wh ] ,e you stand °y and comfortably watch 
the performance until time to shut V.r off. 

„f r P? esD ' t '? o1 ? much like yonr old familiar job 

rw™S f r Monday morning exercise, does it? 
•uoesn t feel like it, either. 

Du m ^?„T r S£ a . Ck " breakinf f- band-blistering tire 
Fn^ P f °. Sl , That snm task wnicn ^bed motor- 
of trouble Ure can be cros sed off your list 

Any woman or child can inflate a tire with 
the Goodyear Air Bottle— it's so simple. 

k,~ A u? the . beau *y °f is that the tire can be 
brought up to just the right pressure. 

This is important. It makes tires last 50 
qulckfy lon « er v Under-inflated tires give out 



fully E c\ e a7ged y on h e e s. emPty b °" IeS taken back and -ith 
flateS'S WS&OSgZ&Z" ' ™** «« a 

had ^ «" ^ ™ 




Our Offer to all Motorists- 
Free Air for Two Years 

The Goodyear Air Bottle costs only $15 f ur 
the small bottle designed to carry under the 
seat, or $:0 for the larger bottle, which is de- 
signed for carrying on the running board, filled 
with compressed air— no gas to ruin the tires, 
corrode the valves, or condense within a few 
hours, leaving the tires soft, thus making it 
necessary to constantly repeat the operation to 
maintain the desired pressure. 

The first cost is the only cost for two years 
thereafter we may make a nominal charge for 
refilling. But for two full years, when the 
bottle is empty you simply ti;rn it in at any 
Goodyear Branch or listed agency and receive 
a new bottle, ready charged. 

tire troubles are avoided. Ninety^er cent of gS^SS.»^" " — « >< ^^^a^Sr^^'^^ 

— _ - and each larce 



■ — - ntwugu, ninety per 

tire troubles Come from under-infiation. 

vers"l SS,?*^. £ ood 7 ear Detachable Auto Tires on Goodyear Uni- 
the Goodyear Air Bottle will enable you to be on your 
»ay a few minutes after the puncture occurs. 

And with any tire, it cuts out half the work and drudgery. 
th» ^"yP 1010 /"? in the last Glidden Tour can tell you what a blessing 
BottW ^ y !? r . A ' r . Bot . tIe A b, 'K ,ruck l° a ded with Goodvear Ai? 
the tour tourists from day to day at the various points of 



and each large 
bottle from six to thirty-five. They will 
partially inflate many more. The bottles 
will inflate approximately 15 per cent 
fewer Goodyear Detachable Tires than 
Clincher Tires of corresponding size, 
the reason being that the GOODYEAR 
DETACHABLE TIRE IS 15 PER 
CENT OVER SIZE. 



The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ar g0 st , Akron, 0 



Boston. 261 Dartmouth Street 
Cincinnati, 317 East Fifth Street 
"is Angles, 932 South Main Street 
Philadelphia, 1402 Ridge Avenue 
New York. 64th St. and Broadway 
8m t ranciaco, 506 Golden Gate Ave. 



Branches and Agencies: 



Chicago, 80-82 Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland, 2005 Euclid Avenue 
Milwaukee. 188-192 Eighth Street 
Si. Louis. 3935-3937 Olive Street 
Buffalo, 719 Main Street 
Detroit, 251 Jefferson Avenue 



Pittsburg, 59SS Centre Avenue 
Onjha, 2010 Karnam Street 
Washington, 1026 Connecticut Ave. 
Aila.ua. 90 North Pryor Street 
Louisville. 1047.1051 Third Street 
New Orleans, 706-716 Barrone St. 



Memphis, 181-1S5 Madison Street 
Dallas, 111 North Akard Street 
Denver, 28 West Colfa* Avenue 
Baltimore, 991 Park Avenue » 
Kansas City, 16th and McCee Streets 
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DAYTON 
AIRLESS TIRE 

"Makes Good" 




No Pumping; No Punctur- 
ing; No Blowouts; No De- 
lays. So calculated and 
constructed mechanically 
that it is equally as resilient 
as a pneumatic tire. 

The season of 1908 not only a success but a triumph! 

During the season of 1908 we made thousands of tires and sold them in nearly every state in the Union and several 
foreign countries, for all weights of cars from 900 pounds to 4,500 pounds unloaded, driven by all kinds of drivers on all 
sorts of roads. Many of them have already run from 3,000 to 5,000 miles and are still in good condition, and appear to 
be good for two or three times as many more miles. 

There is nothing new mechanically, nor " freakish" about a DAYTON AIRLESS TIRE. It is built exactly as an 
engineer would construct a bridge. The rubber columns in the tire correspond with the columns of a bridge, while the 
tread surface of the tire corresponds with the road surface of the bridge; and the heavy annular rib or extra fabric in the 
tire, forming the very thick tread, corresponds with the heavy beams connecting the bridge columns. This heavy annular 
rib of fabric in the tire strengthens between columns, so that there will be no more depression between the columns than 
right over the columns, hence the tire wears uniformly all around the tread. The columns vary fn thickness and strength 
corresponding with the different weights of cars. 

The difference between a DAYTON AIRLESS TIRE and a solid tire is the difference between a properly constructed 
bridge and a dam. 

There is no sponge rubber nor metal of any kind in the construction of a DAYTON AIRLESS TIRE, but only the 
highest grade of Up-River Para Fine Rubber, and the best Sea Island Fabric, together with the necessary ingredients to 
give strength to the rubber and cause it to cure or vulcanize properly. 

The tire is moulded or "cured" over a metal form in one operation, hence the columns are a part of the tire and 
will not separate therefrom nor crush- down. 

We will guarantee : — FIRST : That the tire rides as easily as a properly inflated pneumatic tire. 

SECOND : That it will sustain its rated carrying capacity stamped thereon, and retain its resil- 
iency, and the columns will not crush down. 
THIRD : That a car equipped with our tire will not consume any more gasoline and will run as 

fast as if equipped with pneumatics. 
FODRTH: That it will outlast several average pneumatics. 

FIFTH : That it will fit standard Clincher rims; can be applied easily and cannot come off in use. 



you are 



Write to-day for illustrated catalogue containing full particulars of tire, guarantee and testimonials, even though 
s not in immediate need of new tires. It will pay you to know the " last word " on tires — The 1909 DAYTON AIRLESS. 



THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 



1204 Klser Street, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 

New York Salesroom, 1086 Broadway. 

See us at space 316, 3rd floor, Grand Central Palace Show, Dec. 31 to Jan. 7th. Also space 445 3rd tier Boxes, Madison Square Garden Show, Jan. 16th to Mrd. 



DOW TUBES 

DO THE TRICK— HOLD AIR AFTER PUNCTURE— TRY THEM YOURSELF. 



2000 Broadway 
NEW YORK 



DOW TIRE COMPANY 



389 Boybton St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 




& rYEAil 




,p™, PI ,^, AUTOMOBILI; TIRE COMPANY. Trenton, ft. J. 

-_NEWARK-2M ) H.l r y St. . DETROIT-843 Woodinud Ave. BOSTON-202 Devonshire St. CHICAGO-20 La Salle St . 

Aiton< l.-«_PITTSBURG— Consumer*' Auto Supply Co. 
CLEVELAND. O — Motor Supply Asency Co. NORFOLK VA—Wrn. 

Co. PHILADELPHIA PA.-Penn Auto i Supply Co 



Branchc- 

riTV M !Sn*"V Ave - i N 2 W yP^-"»Sta nd B,oiw.y:HrChMb^"sV 



LOS ANGELES. CAL. — Pacific Electri, 
SAVANNAH GA.-HarriaTir.Co 



NEW ORLEANS. LA — H. A. TeataH. 



MINN. — Empire Tire & Rubber Co. 
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BURROWES 

SPARE 

WHEEL 

Best emergency wheel made. 
Carried equipped with inflated tire 
on step or back of car, ready for in- 
stant use. Applied without removing 
deflated tire. Clamps securely to rim 
of auto wheel. Creeping impossi- 
ble. Makes no dif- 
ference in running 
or steering of cars. 
All standard size* 
for c 1 i n c h e r or 
quick detachable 
tires. 

E. T. BORROWES 
&C0. 

PORTLAND. MAINE 




The New Motz Non-Skid Cushion Tire 



Fits Universal and 
Standard Clincher 
riros We furnish 
a too] for applytnc. 
Send for circular J. 

The Motz Clincher 
TireA Rubber Co 
Akron Ohio 




P S & CO. 

RED INNER TUBES 

GUARANTEED 

PURE PARA RUBBER 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., NEW YORK 



Construction of a Gasoline 
Motor Vehicle 

By C. C. BRAMWELL. Contains 
150 pages, 6x9; one hundred illus- 
trations and diagrams. Publisher's 
price, $2.u0; our price. 50 cents. 
Address The Automobile, 231-24' 
West 39th St., New York. 



wm w 

MADF. IN FKANCK 



KING of TIRES 
TIRE .r KINGS 



SAMSON LEATHER TIRE CO., 

16.11 to III42 BROADWAY 
G. tie POHTAC 

Gtn. Mgr. NEW TOR K CITY 



TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TIRE PROTECTOR 

Absolute Tire Protection 

No possibility of Punctures, Blowouts or Skidding, as the-'soth 
SSSpf Protector not only covers the tread but the KNT1RE 
TIRE. AutomobiUsis-You need this. It will save Money, Time 
and Trouble. Let us explain full derails of its many advan- 
tages over all oihers. Wriie for full particulars to-day. 

THE PERKINS-CAMPBELL CO., 

Licensed Mfrs., C22 Bway, Cincinnati, O. 




THE EMERGENCY WHEEL 
NOTICE! 

Big Reduction in Prices 

Write for revised price list 

Black Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 



STEEL TIRES 



Full of Air. 

Can't Puncture. 

Steel link bands 
book to rim. 

A few section! 
will hold any 
old blowout. 

Tbe only pro- 
tector that 
will hold rim 
cut. 

Cover tires with this 
armor and they 
will last forever; 
how can they set 
away if encircled 
by steel? 

As flexible as 

rubber. 
Anti-Skid. 
Thousands In 

use. 

Tire bills eut in 
two. 

KIMBALL TIRE 
CASE CO. 
171 Broadway, 
Council Bluffa, 
Iowa 




A complete tire change can be made in 3 minutes 
by unskilled operators with the 

Healy JEZ* Rim 

Fitted to old or new wheels in 24 hours. Guaran- 
teed to stand hardest wear. Price $00. with extra 
rim and wrench. Write for catalogue. 

Healy Leather Tire Co., 



100 Manufacturers 

Using and Testing 

■ NDESTRUCTIBL C 9 

| STEEL WHEELS d 

O.K.them in every way. Write us for information 

INDESTRUCTIBLE STEEL WHEEL CO. 

1224 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 



The Practical Gas Engineer 

WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO 
IT. A book of 150 pages, neatly 
bound In cloth. Sent postpaid for 
$1.00. Address The Automobile. 
231-241 West 38th St., New York, 




The Stepney Spare Motor V* h-rl 
is a device the adoption of which 
will serve to obviate Hie 
tire troubles experienced in 
motoring. 

It is simply » stan- 
dard clincher steel rim. 
without hub or spokes, 
having four clamps 
(two stationary and 
two adjustable) for 
securing it to the rim 
of the injured wheel. 

The Stepney is in- 
tended for your Spare 
Tire to be carried upon 
it fully inflated and 
ready for use. Any 
standard clincher tir« 
can be used . 

Write to-day forcaia- 
logB. 

The SPARE MOTOR W HEEL 
CO. ol America (Lid.) 
236 Michigan Avenge, Chicago 




A Commercial Proposition 
e». LEA WHEEL 

SOLVES THE PROBLEM 

It has the resiliency of a 
solid rubber "WITHOUT 
its faults; no tearing off 
or crawling. 

Has the stability of steel 
tread and can be replaced 
at a fraction of the coat 
of solid tires. 
If you are up against the 
commercial proposition 
WRITE TO-DAY. 

E. S. LEA 

Umbtrton & Lilor Stl 
l. TRENTON, N.J. 
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MICHELINS 

Until you use a 
Michelin Tire 
property in= 
fluted you do 
not Know what 
a good tire is. 

Michelin superi- 
ority is particu- 
larly shown in 
Michelin Anti- 
Skids. 



EXHIBITING AT 

New York, Grand Central Palace 
New York, Madison Square Garden 
Chicago, Coliseum 
Boston, Mechanics' Building 

MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 

MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 

BRANCHES 

NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway . 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 EncUd Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 89S Boylston St IS E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 

BUFFALO, 908 Main St 1200 So. Main St, LOS ANGELES 

PBILA., 320 N. Broad St 308-3 14 Van Ness Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 




" UNIVERSAL" 

DETACHABLE FULL TREAD 

YOU NEED IT I HERB IT IS I 
The only tread on the market haruw 
as ADJUSTABLE TENSION AJT- 
CHORAGE. 

Unlimited TENSION. Alwuyi 
Adjustable. Our Positive ANCHOR- 
AGE ELIMINATES TIRE IN- 
JURY. A Real PROTECTOR; 
ABSOLUTELY NON-SKID AND 
PUNCTURE PROOF. The SAPB 
AND SANE PROTECTOR for all 
road conditions. 

Wrilt u-day lor Dttcriftm Cimtm —t trim. 

UNIVERSAL TIKE PMTECTtt CO. 

ANGOLA. IND. 



The Complete Motorist 



[No theory, but all about an automobile — its history; its mechan- 
ism and how to select and run it. By A. B. FILSON YOUNG. 
328 pages, profusely illustrated. Bound in cloth. Price. $3.50. 
Address, The Automobile, 231-241 West39th Street, New York. 




TIRE-INSURANCE 



Make One Scl ol Pntimnlic Tires FrMlirally Last Von Forever 

A rronaor that eroucu. »wii"i*<l" 

U not fuiened 10 lire, wheel or rim. so anno! injure l.re. W«on M task 
■font, or rough rosds do not wear tires with this protector on them. MM of 
■rou-shaped sieel l.rtir, enje-rmrdencd. Write «od.j tor booklet s.d pnr- 
hitU end stop all further tire trouble. 

SLAMA TIRE PROTECTOR CO. oUElst jjg Street fagg Oft »■ 



The Automobile 
Trade Directory 

is constantly referred to by Manager., Mechanical En- 
gineer., Superintendents, Purcha.ing Agenti, the men 
who specify and buy part, and material, for the 
construction of can. and by Dealer., Garage.. Supply 
Jobbers and the entire trade. Its .ole purpose is to tell 
the buyer who makes the thing he wants, and the 
arrangement of our classiSed list presents the advet- 
riser's name and announcement lo the purchaser just 
when the latter wants the identical thing advertised. 

SPECIAL SERVICE 

Advertisers are loaned our complete Mailing List, com- 
prising every Garage, Electric Charging Station, 
Salesroom. Repair Shop. Supply House and the pur- 
chasing agents, mechanical engineers, etc., of auiooobtle 
manufacturing concern, in the United States andCanada. 

This list is absolutely necessaiy to complete your 
follow-up system 

If your advertisement is not appearing "■' columns it will PW 
^L, you to investigate our proposition. 

Write, us for particular » 

THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTORY 
231-141 West 39th Street, New York. 
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NON-SKID TIRE 

The tread is composed entirely of 
rubber; it is formed by the raised 
oblique lettering, "FIRESTONE 
NON-SKID." Presents a 
greater variety and number 
of angles and edges and 
points of road contact 
to prevent slipping 
than any other Non- 
Skid in existence. 




The wear-resistingjquality 
of this Tread is a revelation 
to motorists accustomed to the 
extravagant expense and short- 
lived efficiency of ordinary non-slip 
devices. 

ASK TO SEE IT 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

Branches and Agencies Almost Everywhere 
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WHERE TO BUY 



Automobile 

TUXMSKTM 



The 
RECOGNIZED 
DIRECTORY 

of the 
AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 





An invaluable publication for those interested 
in the automobile and allied trades, revised 
and published quarterly— January, April* July, 
October. It is the ne and only recognized 
Directory of the American automobile industry. 
From 1903, when it entered the field as a 32-page 
pamphlet, up to the issue of October, W08, containing 466 pages, 
this publication has kept abreast of the rapidly growing indus- 
try it represents, and to-day has the largest advertising patron- 
age of any publication in its field. 

Copied in one instance, imitated in a weak, desultory fashion 
in several others, but standing always alone in its strength, The 
Automobile Trade Directory is now starting oh its seventh 
year of supremacy and is to-day the only reference book of 
the Trade that completely covers the field. 

Its advertising pages offer exceptional opportunity to the 
manufacturers of parts and appliances who want to keep in touch with the i vast field 
covered by this publication— made up of those who recommend, specify and buy. 




I 




PROPFRTY OF 

TtoTOMOBUE 
TRADE DIRECTORY 




I 



Loaned to Directory advertisers. Comprises 
every Garage, Electric Charging Station, 
Salesroom, Repair Shop, and the Purchasing 
Agents, Mechanical Engineers, etc., of Auto- 
mobile manufacturing concerns in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. For the benefit ol 
our advertisers, no expense or trouble is spared in the com- 
pilation of this remarkably comprehensive list. Every known 
source of information is constantly being followed up in order 
to keep the list fresh and accurate. To you, as an advertiser, 
it will be invaluable as a method of following up your adver- 
tising in your own way. Through its agency you can keep 
in accurate touch with all new enterprises and eliminate waste, 
energy and expense in the matter of following up concerns 
who are out of business. 

This List alone is valuable to you in many way*" 1 ^ 00 .?" 
junction with your advertising in The Automobile l»o 
Directory it is invaluable. 



Advertising rates, sample sheets of Mailing List and detailed information sent on request 

THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTOR? 

231-241 West 39th St., New York 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE SPRAGUE TOPS AND FRONTS 
COL. JAMES H. SPRAGUE 



•THE SPRAGUE'IDEA " 



'MADE THE : SPRAGUE WAY" 




o. 120 



Elegant in detail. Superb in finish. Made as a fitting accessory to the best cars. 
If you want the BEST, you can get them nowhere else. 




Our No. 70 Solid Bra** Front. 
Perfection, Common Sense. 



When you buy a wind 
shield you should buy 
the best, therefore you 
should buy a Sprague. 
Yoti can see our fronts 
at the shows on the 
Elmore, the Pope-Tole- 
do, the Apperson, the 
National, the York, Pull- 
man and other good cars. 



WE WILL ALSO HAVE A FINE EXHIBIT 
IN ALL THE SHOWS 



COL. SPRAGUE WANTS TO SEE YOU 

ASK FOR OUR NICE PRICE LIST AND ELEGANT CATALOGUE 
Regardless of what others may claim we stilfhave over five acrei of floor space in our factory. 

THE SPRAGUE UMBRELLA CO., Norwalk, Ohio, U. 
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OM the rear entrance tonneau to the elaborate creations 
of two or three years ago were as echoes from abroad. 
The makers of bodies in America ultimately reached the con- 
clusion that utility and stability ought to have something to do 
with the project The side entrance is an American idea, but 
it did not reach the point of its full significance until American 
designers interjected a little common sense. The swanlike 
curves and fantastic configuration so dominant in the late crea- 
tions have given way to straight line work, comfortable seats, 
and the requisite amount of foot room. It is no longer 
possible to induce an autoist, or, for that matter, a builder of 
automobiles, to consider any scheme of design that savors of 
the proverbial sardine box. 

In bodies of the past the distance from the top of the cush- 
ions to the deck ranged from 16 to 18 inches, while in bodies 
of the present time the average distance is scarcely more than 
half of the value above given. In the earlier types of bodies the 
distance from the seat panel to the dash, or between seats, as 
the case might be, ranged around 20 inches, while in modern 
work the minimum distance is about 25 inches. In the old days, 
when designers wanted to know how high to make the seats, 
they measured the height of a chair from the floor, while in the 
new bodies they took into account their experience in automo- 
biles. In the course of time it dawned on designers of bodies 
that racing drivers insisted upon seats very close to the deck, and 
they seemed to be able to maintain their positions under strenu- 
ous conditions for hours at a time, whereas autoists perched high 
in the seat were much fatigued in a hundred miles of travel. 
The influence of racing is to be seen in bodies at every hand. 

The Several Types of Bodies Extant.— Runabouts, road- 
sters, five-passenger touring, seven-passenger touring, limousine, 
brougham, victoria, landaulet, cabriolet, surrey, taxicab, 
and the types of commercial bodies, as delivery and truck. 
From the runabout to the seven-passenger touring car, inclu- 
sive, the bodies are practically all straight-line effect, and special 
mention should be made of a comparatively new type of body 
known as the "close-couple," in which a rumble seat is placed 
over the rear axle and behind the rear seat proper, thus afford- 
ing seating capacity for six in cars of a wheelbase length to take 
a seven-passenger touring body. In the close-couple design the 
idea is to afford a place for the chauffeur during the time when 
the owner holds the wheel, and thus the owner is allowed the 
pleasure of driving the car and greater privacy is offered the 
party by seating the chauffeur in the rumble seat. This close- 
couple body has other advantages, among which it might be 
mentioned that the occupants of the rear seat within the body 
proper will not be jolted to anything like the same extent as they 
would be were the rear seat located over the rear axle. 

With a view to the greatest possible convenience, numerous 
of the runabout types of bodies are provided with a folding or 
rumble seat on top of the tool box in the space available at the 
back. The little cars are, therefore, more commodious, and 
they certainly present a better appearance. 

Offerings in Runabout Types. — Numerous of the runabout 
types of bodies are provided with a folding or rumble seat on 
top of the tool box in the space available at the back. The 
little cars are, therefore, more commodious, and they certainly 



present a belter appearance, eliminating the "dinky" effects so 
abhorrent to owners of small cars. These bodies are, of course, 
prototypes to a smaller scale of the roadster type of bodies to 
be seen at every hand. 

The builders of cars now consider the body question and the 
space needed to a far greater extent than they did in the past, 
and in side entrance cars the width of the entrance is generally 
about 22 inches, far enough towards the front to permit the 
door to be opened wide without interfering with the rear mud 
guards. In the shaft drive types of cars the sprocket wheel 
fender is absent and the side entrance is unobstructed. These 
improvements naturally indicate an increased wheelbase over 
cars in the past, and the new drop frame idea has permitted 
the body makers to drop the sills of the side entrances in the 
average about six inches, without interfering with the spring 
play, which is about five inches in the good examples of cars. 

Town Car Body Work. — In town car bodies and bodies 
for taxicabs, the driver's foot room is reduced to the minimum. 
The motors are made as short as possible, and the wheelbase is 
made within a hundred inches, yet even so the side entrance is 
provided with a wide door and the space for the occupants is 
roomy, with spacious seats, while easy riding qualities are as- 
sured through having the seat to the front of the rear axle. 

When reference is had to artistic effect and distinctive ele- 
gance, it would be a fallacy to assume that the straight line 
types of bodies are at the expense of art, and while it is im- 
possible to say that art cannot exist without utility, it is a fair 
assumption that utility does not exist to the despair of art. 
These requisites can reside in harmony, and they do. The 
modern body maker has solved this difficult problem, and it 
will not be possible to charge him with spreading out too thin 
because he has made a residence for symmetry in all the cars 
from the runabout type to the most luxurious types of town 
cars. 

Materials Used in Body Work— These have changed but 
little in the last two or three years, unless it is to note a more 
extended use of sheet steel. In some cases this sheet steel is 
aluminum coated or otherwise suitably protected as against the 
formation of oxides. At all events, metal bodies are looked 
upon with much favor; they are very prevalent, and aluminum 
is still used extensively. The framing work is invariably of 
wood and the center of gravity is held extremely low. Coming 
dewn to the finish proper, there are two fundamental ideas, one 
of which takes into account painting along lines consistent with 
machinery practices in which pure lead and zinc ground 
in pure linseed oil form the basis, while the effects are due to 
color. If more than the natural luster is desired in this class 
of finished work, the requisite quantity of varnish is added. A 
high finish can result from this practice, and bodies so treated 
will stand a vast amount of washing and rough usage. 

For the more costly types of bodies in which the finish is to 
be the limit of the carriage maker's art, the old standard prac- 
tice is maintained, stopping off at from 18 to 21 separate applica- 
tions of finish. The upholstery in the better class of bodies is 
in hand buff leather of the best selections, with occasional ex- 
amples in suitable cloth fabrics, notably in town cars. For the 
less expensive types of cars machine buff cowhide obtains. 
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MU T T y J 

\ FABRICS 




Mutty Fabrics Are Quality Fabrics in Every Way No Expense Is Spared to Have 
Them the Best That Experience and Skill Can Make. 

Our Mackintoshed Cloths 

are made up from the finest imported and domestic fabrics. Our colors are the 

fastest that can be dyed. 

Our "Excelsior" Grade Auto Leathers 

"ONLY OnR ^ d f absol " tel v water-proof. They will not separate and are the 
a 1 \ r We g ° further than the mere claim and give you 

1HH =¥ 2 ^' JNSIST 0N "Excelsior" Grade Fabrics 
because they are right, stay right and are guaranteed right. 

Our 15-L "Excelsior" Mohair 

the acknowledged high-grade top cloth, has many imitators but NO EQUALS. Try it. 

Send for samples and „ will show you why fl ^ tg ^ ^ p ^ ^ ^ 



L.J.MUTTYCO 

Bo/ton,Ma//. 
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We have fifteen Stylish and Comfortable Automobile Touring Car Bodies made 
for The Royal Tourist Cars in a thoroughly faithful manner, upholstered in 
first-class Dark Green Morocco Finish Leather, all ready to set upon any Chassis 
— that they will fit. Dimensions as follows: 

Front Seat, width outside 45"; Rear Seat, width outside, 55"; Body for 36" Chassis. 

These Bodies are left in our hands in such a manner that we can offer them 
at an extremely attractive price. Additional dimensions will be furnished on appli- 
cation and prompt attention given to all inquiries. 

(Signed) THE CHARLES WING CO., 

AMESBURY, MASS., U. S. A. 



fSif^W^ FASTENERS 





NEW YORK CITY 
450 Broome St. 



CHICAGO. ILL. 
237 Fifth Ave. 



All styles and sizes fo AUTOMOBILES. Now used on all the leadlol! 
MotorCars. Prompt Deliveries. Write for pricei. 

UNITED STATES FASTENER COMPANY 

Manufacturers of Snap Fasteners and Metal Goods. 
95 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




High Grade Limousine, Landaulette, Tour- 
ing and Runabout Bodies. 
Demi-Limousine and Cape Tops. 

HUME CARRIAGE CO., 66 Stanhope St., Boston 



TOPS 
THAT FIT 



AUTOMOBILE TOPS 



PROMPT 
DELIVERY 



Looks Well 



FitS Well and 

That's a KING TOP 



Wears Well 



A postal stating make of car will bring you samples and quotations 

free of any charges. 

The King Top Mfg. Co., Dayton, 0. 



CHASE AUTO TOP FABRICS 

HIGH GRADE RUBBER and CHASE LEATHER 

in Single and Double Texture 

MACKINTOSH CLOTHS 

All Popular Materials Unequalled Quality Coating and Proofing 



Write for samples 

L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO 
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J. B. JUDKINS & SONS COMPANY 

LIMOUSINE, LANDAULET & TOURING 
Established 1857 ...BODIES... MERRIMAC, MASS. 
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Don't be 
"easy" 



and pay a 
large price 
for what 
should be 

a high grade 
TOP or 

SLIP COVER 
and allow 

the maker to 
furnish an 
unknown 

material to 



11 Broadway 
New York 



his profits. 

SPEC1PY 

and OBTAIN 



Qantawte 



the material 
of recognized 
superiority, 
as the 

appearance 
of. and the 
protection 
afforded 
by a top 
are entirely 



Samples at our Exhibit 

THE PANTASOTE CO. 



Fither Bids. 
Chicago 



1 the 

quality of 
TOP 

MATERIA?. 



BUSINESS R USHING 



Metal Bodies 
Radiator* 
Hoods Dashes 
Tanks 




Fenders 

Fender Irons and 
Sockets 

Undor Bonnets 

tool and Battery 
Boxos 

Garage Floor Pans] 



METAL BODY 

We have several Fenders for standard makes of cars, and good proposition 
to dealers and repair men. Also Hoods, Tanks, Dashes, etc. 

Write for catalogue of Metal Tool and Battery Boxes. Several sizes carried in stock 

HAYES MFG. CO. 430-450 Maybury Grand Ave. DETROIT 
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BRASS SPECIALTIES for the AUTO 

ABSOLUTELY THE P INE ST MADE LOTS OF « 




MANUFACTURED BY 



THE G. W. J. MURPHY COMPANY merrimac 

Mass., U.S.A. 
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MILLER BROS. 

AMESBURY, MASS. 

Builders of Exclusive Designs of Automobile Bodies, Lim- 
ousines, Landaulettes, Taxicabs, Touring Cars and Run- 
abouts, in either Wood or Metal Construction 



IN THE WHITE OR FINISHED COMPLETE 



High Grade Work at Reasonable Prices 
and Prompt Deliveries Guaranteed 



Estimates furnished on Special Designs 
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EVERY AUTOMOBILE AT THE SHOW 

Will sooner or later be groomed with Cleanola 




Nothing like Cleanola for 
cleaning and polishing all 
varnished surfaces. Re- 
moves mud stains and rain 
spots. Covers varnish 
cracks and scratches. 
Leaves hard, lustrous sur- 
face; Cleanola can be used 

Used by principal Rail- 
roads and Palace Car Com- 
panies. 




with equally good results 
on Leather Tops and Seats. 
Most perfect cleaning com- 
pound for all varnished 
surfaces and the only one 
free from alkali or acid. 
Renews and lengthens life 
of the varnish. 

25c. can sent as sample 
forlOc. postage and dealer's 



THE 



FULTON BUILDING 



CLEANS, POLISHES, 
RENEWS, PRESERVES 



CLEANOLA CO. 

Dept. C PITTSBURG, P A 



TOPS 



AUTOMOBILE 

$14.00 AND UPWARDS 

Write for Catalogue and Prices 

BUOB&SCHEU lsSiC ^SAom 



For your next lot of 



BODIES 



it will be to your advantage to see 
what we can do for you 

The Barndt-.Iohnslon Auto Supply Co. 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 




The Oldest Manufacturers 

of Bow Sockets in 
the World 



THE ASHTABULA 
BOW SOCKET 
COMPANY 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 



CHAS. ABRESCH CO. 

Limousine Bodies 

TO ORDER 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



Automobile and Vehicle 



BOWS 



S It. BROWN £ COMPANY, Dayton, O. 



The Complete Motorist 

No theory, but all about an auto- 
mobile — its history; Its mechanism 
and how to select and run it. By 
A. B. FILSON YOUNG. 328 pages 
profusely Illustrated. Bound in 
cloth. Price, $3.50. Address The 
Automobile, 231-241 West 39th St., 
New York. 
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Established 1834 



J. M.QUINBY&CO. 

OF NEWARK, N. J. 

The Pioneer Automobile 
Body Builders of America 

have perfected and patented methods of constructing ALUMINUM 
BODIES that make them the lightest, strongest and most durable pro- 
duced in the world 



QUINBY BODIES AND EQUIPMENTS, on the best foreign and 
American cars, have occupied leading places in all the prominent shows 
for the past seven years, and our trademark on any car stands for the 
highest degree of perfection in automobile body construction. 



Catalogues, describing the QUINBY methods and showing the various 
designs of enclosed and touring bodies, upon application. 
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LUCAS 

"AUTO-RLEAN 



Mtt Preserves the gloss and beauty 
Til of your automobile as nothing 
eke can. Keeps the body, finished 
parts and leather parts as bright as 
when new. 

Unlike ordinary Automobile 
_ Soaps and Polishes, "AUTO- 
KLEAN" contains no acid or alkali 
to deaden the gloss and destroy the 
finish. Positively no grit to scratch 
or discolor the finest finish, as it is put 
upjn DUST-PROOF CARS. 

"AUTO-KLEAN" removes all 
_ dust, dirt, grease, finger marks, 
cloudiness and mud stains, and does 
not leave the surface sticky or 
gummy, but bright and brilliant like 
new. 

Indispensable to Motorists 

Nothing on the market to com- 
pare with it. Insist on the gen- 
uine. Don't be an easy mark and 
accept something "just as good"— 
it isn't. 

PRICES 

Large dust-proof can (garage rile) each IJ.SO 
Medium " " forcarrymgmauto !.<» 
Small - S0 
Liberal Discounts to Dealers 




Substitutes are daneerous at any fr» 



if For sale by Leading 
Tfl Dealers and Garages,* 
us for a list of dealers and ottt{ 
let containing full direction*!-,? 

JOHN LUCAS 

Philadelphia 
Kew York Chicago 
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THE 

Blue Ribbon Auto 
& Carriage 
Company 

130-170 Cannon St., Bridgeport, C.nn. 
Builders of High Grade 

AUTOMOBILE BODIES 



FOB 

MMUFJlCTUBEflS ' 
DEALERS 

lumuu 

OWBERS 




THIS 
MAGNIFICENT 

SHIELD 

WITH NINE 
OTHERS 

Will be on exhibition at 
Grand Central Palace 
and Madison Square 
Garden Shows 




No. 3. Triple Combination 



TR ADE MA RK 



8 

Models 





No. 5. Wood Frame 



8 

Models 



CALL FOR OUR 

CATALOG 

AND SEE THE 
LARGEST 
SHIELD DISPLAY 

EVER MADE 
DON'T MISS US 

THE TROY CARRIAGE 
SUN SHADE GO. 

DEPT. S 
TROY, O. 



" LUXURY " 
Auxiliary Seats 



RnA^ T 9^2 BILES ' MOTOR 
BOATS, CARRIAGES, ETC. 



in a moment Each seSt £* ,nserte d or detached 
hinged to back so thafwnen r 1H°2 lu ° Wn bracket - Seats 
but ready for instant use fJi» d they are ° ut of the w «y 
may be Iffted o "l and left n n rec i uired : or. when desired 
for use again " 3 conve "'ent place until wanted 





Style A 



Style A, folded 




Style B 




Style B, folded 



Bail, SIS a a rL^t P Kor b t ,e o r r ed the n L d t C,ightfU,ly 
Buwi&^l"^^^ *° the -joymentof 

^.en^'SInf ew -nufactured. No others can 
Made in two style, A and B; each style in two different sizes 
the mSpT United State ' <* «pr« prepaid east of 

Write us at once for prices and full particulars. 

GRAVES & CONGDON 

AMESBURY, MASS. 
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LOCKE ftf COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE BODIES 



q are now taking orders tor early de- 

liveries of Limousines, Landaulets, and 

other forms of closed bodies. 

q Without parallel in this country or 

abroad. 

q Combining extreme elegance, most 
refined designs and unexcelled durability, 
q Not low in price, but the highest 
grade of work and finish that can be 
produced. 



218-220 WEST 8 4 th ST., NEW YORK 

Telephone, 3258 Riverside 



Krausz's Complete Automobile Record 



KRausz'5 

COMPLETE 
AUTOMOBILE 

Record 



By a unique and ingenious arrangement of columns, 
enables the motorist to keep a convenient and accurate 
account of expenses, dates, running, and other items. 
The record is kept under the following headings: gasoline, 
lubricating oils, carbide an<* kerosene, charging batteries, 
repairs (tires, machinery, body), replacements, other ex- 
penses, place of departure, destination, distance run, speed 
in miles (highest, average), name of driver, occupants 
of car, remarks, garage expenses, chauffeur's salary, railroad 
and other hauling, fines, etc. Special arrangements for 
as certaini ng at a glance the totals of expenses and runs 
by day and week, brought forward so as to give the grand 
total for any definite time. Also a speed table and the 
automobile laws of all the States. The only Com- 
plete Automobile Record on the market. The book is 
album-shaped, substantially and attractively bound, and 
should be in the hands of every motorist. 
A USEFUL COMPANION FOR EVERY AUTOMOBTXIST 
Full Leather Binding, $1.00 

Send all orders to THE AUTOMOBILE, Book Dept. 
FLATIRON BLDQ., NEW YORK 



AUTOMOBILE DEALERS — Read This 




Are you paying a high 
price for your auto tops? 
Axe you getting a top that 
looks cheap and unshapely 
in a few weeks? If so, try 
our tops. Only best mate- 
rial used, and built strong 
and durable. 20 years, 
experience and a guarantee 
to satisfy you. Our custom- 
ers are uur best boosters 
Our prices will surprise you 
Write at once for catalog 
samples a nd prices. 



WARNER POLE & TOP CO- 

1B52 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



The COLLINS ft All Brass Shield 



IN FOLDED POSITION 




wood part— l_ 

finish or solid oak. — - 
mahogany or eolid wal- 
nut at small advance m 
price. 

FRAME— Solid brass tnb- 
ing. 

GLASS — Best qualitv a- 
tra heavy polished plate. 
Where glass meet earn 
are bound with M slot- 
ted brass. _ ... 
BASE BOARD Kaoottow. 
We make four other iffta 
of shields. Afltanobile 
tops and complete ipaaal 
bodies .ready to ' 



Let us know your requirements and secure drices. 

G. A. COLLINS & SON 



Established 
1839 



Akron, Ohio 



AUTOMOBILES. 



OWNERS OF AUTOMOBILES 
SHOULD HAVE 

SELF-PROPELLED 
VEHICLES 

IN THEIR LIBRARIES 

TT'S a new book by J. E- Hpnaj* 
1 A.M., and tells the whole siory. 
It explains In simple, non-twhatou 
language the mechanism and man 
nKcment of every type of i 
mobile. 610 Pages; W liwra 
tions: complete dloK™™ 8 - reaw 
reference Index. t2.°°. 

Address 

Book Dept., CLASS JOURNAL CO. 
231-241 W. 39th St, New York 



AUTOMOBILE BODIES 




In Both 
Aiunloon 
sod 

wood »»»* 

Landiul't' 
inthewtate 

compl*'*- 

Antomoblle 

TFops 



Schubert Bro 
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WIND SHIELDS 

TWO STYLES — BOTH WINNERS 

The HARTFORD 

DIVIDED DROP SHIELD 





FROM ITS 

MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND THE MATERIALS 
USED MAKE IT THE BEST PROPOSITION ON 
THE MARKET. PRICE ATTACHED TO 
CAR AT YOUR GARAGE, 



"HARTFORD" 



$35.00 



The LINCOLN 

FOLDING SHIELD 

IS A SOLID, SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE SHIELD 
THAT WILL NOT RATTLE. PRICE ATTACHED 
TO CAR AT YOUR GARAGE, 

$30.00 




"LINCOLN" 



BOTH THES- SHIELDS ARE GUARANTEED IN EVERY PARTICULAR, AND WE WILL 

SHIP UPON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE 

WE USE ONLY THE BEST MAHOGANY BASE-BOARDS AND FRENCH PLATE GLASS, SET IN 
HIGHLY FINISHED BRASS TUBING IN SUCH A MANNER THAT IT 
IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR IT TO RATTLE 

THESE SHIELDS WILL FIT ANY CAR 

SPECIFY WHETHER THE SHIELD IS TO 
FIT A CURVED OR STRAIGHT DASH 

WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL MORE WIND SHIELDS THAN ANY OTHER JOBBERS IN NEW ENGLAND 
WE ARE IN POSITION TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT ON 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDERS 

BI-MOTOR EQUIPMENT CO. 



177 PORTLAND ST. 



BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 



-rations. 



on Subjects of Interest to Those Who Make and Use Automobiles 

MOTOR VEHICLE FOR BUSIIfESS PURPOSES. By A. J. Wstlis Tsylot. 

A practical handbook for those interested in the transport of cejueasrn 
and freight Sse. 5 1-2 by 8. Pages, 298. With 138 ilnfstmlionTcIoth 
bound, $3.50. 

MY AUTOMOBILE. 

A well-bound blank book, in which to record dates, runs, time, dutances 
weather, roads, cost of repairs, fuel, entertaining, and all the other infor- 
mation about tours that interests the autoist. Site, * 3-4 by 7. Psfies. 
about 270. Cloth bound, with pocket for map, $1.00. 

PETROL MOTORS AlfD MOTOR CARS. By T. Hyler White. A.M.I.M.B. 

A handbook for engineers, designers and draftsmen. Slse, S 1-4 by 7 J-i. 
Pages, 187. With 44 drawings. Cloth bound, $1.50. 

SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. By James B. Homans, A.M. 

A practical treatise on the theory, construction, operation, can sad 
management of all forms of automobiles, with upwards of 500 Illustrations 
and diagrams. Sue, 5 1-2 by 8 1-2. Pages. 65£ With drawing, and bslf- 
tones. Cloth bound, $2.00. 

SMALL ACCUMULATORS. By P. Marshall. 

An elementary handbook for students and beginners, discussing theory 
and practice in the construction of small storage batteries. Sire. 4 J-t 
by 6 1-2. Pages, 80. Cloth boards, 50 cents 

THE AUTOMOBnjSrS DAILY RECORD OF RUHS. By Jsrrott and Letts. 

A blank book, with ruled pages, in which to record the tog of sny run 
made. Siie, 5 by 7 1-2. Pages, about 300. Cloth, stiff covets, $1.00. 



A. B. C. OF MOTORHIC. By Sigtmud i 

A manual pt practical information for layman, auto novice and motorist 
containing dictionary of terms, types of cars, anatomy of the automobile 
motors, carbureter, ignition, cooling, tires, transmission, etc. Care of the 
machine art of driving, troubles of the road, etiquette of automobiling. 
racing rules and statistics, foreign travel, clubs, manufacturers, trade papers, 
speed tables and complete digest of motoring laws of thirty-five States 
and names of those having no laws. Morocco cover. $2.00. 

ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. By C. W. Dulles, M.D. 

A convenient little manual, containing suggestions and instructions for 
the : care of sick or injured persons in emergencies. It covers such subjects 
as drowning, removing foreign bodies from the eye or ear, burns and scalds 
dislocations and fractures, wounds and hemorrhages, poisons and poisonous 
plants, »upp»es for emergencies. Size 5 by 7 1-2. Pages. 209. With illus- 



nvas boards, $1.00. 



ACETYLENE. By F. H. Leeds and W. J. A. Butterfield. 

practical handbook on the production, purification and subse- 
quent treatment of acetylene for the development of light, heat, and power 

.TOO 5 'pcXe. .O^MditK. " 1U " r " iOM Md ^ ^ ffi 

* TS. M f 0BII 5 CATECHISM. By Forrest R. Jones, M.E. 

f„™ « a ^ Q< ?°, u S alv , practical, modem work, published in pocketbook 
cSv?r. $!m V with d ™wings. GenuinVMorccco 

AUTOMOBILE DICTIONARY. By Sigmund Krsusz. 
JS. «*S. ^"etoot CMttJnlng. automobile technical 



pSle lfa^.r -wTS^ « on™""- Sizes. 4 1-4 by 6. -4. Pages, 129. THE .AUTOMOBILE. HANDBOOK. By L. Elliot Brookes. 



Flexible leather, with flap, $2.00. 
AUTOMOBILE RECORD. By Sigmund Kraut 

rJSSS^ ™ unt of »ee"a. with columns for cost of gasoline 

carbide, kerosene, repairs, replacements, daily runs, chauffeur's Salary 
*t7$l Tf' ,pee 4 "^o^- starting point, destination motoring laws 
atd „ y , Stato E " d .T 1 * othKS having no laws. ToraU ot e £x 
and runs for any period shown at a glance. Morocco cover. $1 00 

AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTORY. 

~.fLv?^'^ d U *' of ,n ^ manufacturers of automobiles, commercial vehicles 
motor boats, motor cycles and of all makers of parts, accessoSes? rnacniner^' 

SJSSS™! and f?"? r P e „ rt ! nen . t information. Sise, 7 by 10. Pages 466 
w!so p^tiw Subsori P' ion *S 00 W yiar. S^fT co&. 

OAS, GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES. By Gsrdner D. Hiscoi. M E 

GASOLINE ENGINE IGNITION. By B. J. Williams. 

< V.„T W u'L m Vf n V 1 " information of the novice especially S<'ae 

5 by 7. Pages. 94. With 37 illustrations. Cloth boundT $i 00 
INDUCTION COILS. By H. 3. Nonta. 

A practical work on how to make, use and repair coils. Sise 1 3-4 b» 

6 3-4. Pages. 269. With 78 illustrations. Clott. $1 00. T 



This work was written to supply practical information to automobile 
owners and operators! with additional information of value to the auto- 
mobile mechanic. Sise. 4 1-2 by 6 3-4. Pages. 320. Over 100 illustrations 
Popular edition, fall leather, limp, $1.50. 

THE AUTOMOBILE POCKETBOOK. By E. W. Roberts, M.E. 

P ur P"se of the author m writing this book has been to place before 
the designer and operator, in a concise manner, a few general notes on the 
JfP and operation of the gasoline automobile. Size. 3 1-2 by 5 1-4. 
Pages. 329. With many drawings. Flexible leather, red edges. $1.50. 

THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By A. B. FUson Young. 

A practical volume devoted to the history, construction, use and care 
of motor cars, and to the subject of motoring in America. Sise, 5 M by 
8 12 Pages, 372. With many illustrations. Cloth bound. $3.00. 

THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By A. B. FlUon Young. 

This is an American edition of an English book, which is described In s 
subtitle as being an account of the evolution and construction of the modem 
moK.r cor. Size. 5 1-2 by 9. Pages, 338. With many illustrations. Cteth 
bound. $3.50. 

THE GAS AND OIL ENGINE. By Dugakt Clark, MJ.C.E. 

" discusses the theory of the gas engine and the general application ol 
that theory in practice, and deals extensively with modern gas engines sad 
with the oil engine. Size. 5 1-2 by 8 1-2. Pages. 588. With 288 drawings. 
Cloth bound. $4.00. 



THE GAS ENGINE. By Frederick Remsen Hutton, E.M, Ph.D., Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering in Columbia University. 
A treatise on the internal-combustion engine using gas. gasoline, kero- 
ne, or other hydrocarbon n- mm« *,* • namw Pages. 483. With 300 



>u«, lunuuiuusuiui cugiuc 

sene. or other hydrocarbon as source ot energy, 
drawings. Cloth bound, $5.00. 



L JV&2&2%S&£5 o«ng a dte & SSJ-with 

table* Cloth bound. $3.00. Postage, id Sfi. 6 ™"' 

MODERN GAS AND OIL ENGINES. Br Frederick firnm uiuv " vciy . meivu manual 01 lniormation about Amerwin practice 

A reference book intended chiefly for the informai^n nf "™'i,-w.i«-i construction and operation of stationary gas engines, for the use 



THE GAS ENGINE HANDBOOK. By E. W. Roberts. M.B. 

A very useful manual of information about American practice in the 
construction and orjeration of stattnnnrv m« MrinM for the use of me 



MOTORS AND MOTOR DRIVING. Bv A C nirm.vA.ih 

MOTORS AND MOTORING. By H. J. Spooner. C E 

A very instructive little book' deoBng chiefly with the how .„H , 

motor contraction and operation. Si.™ , "tl P^t tSi,* 

10 illustrations. Cloth boards, $1.00. ' *»• With 

MOTOR IGNITION APPLIANCES. By T. H. Hawley. 

Xi*Btt2gg2 ZSSFSg ?&fesf ft "Ufa 
34 drawings. Cloth bound, $1.50. * ^ages, U7. With 

MOTOR POCKETBOOK. By Mervyn O-Gorman. MXE.E. 

A very useful reference book, written for thecrsmeriuvj driver W^h 
a place In every automobile library. Size, 4 1-2 bv i 1.! fc- 5? 
With many drawings. Flexible leather, $3.00. V "**• 3 "' 

MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By W Worhv FU. „„,„„, 
It treats ent rely of modern macUnea T «Ih ZXtr2>.A^ES? t t 



THE HAPPY MOTORIST. By A. B. Flbon Young. 

, The author, who is a well-known English writer, describes the purposs 
of the book as "an introduction to the use and enjoyment of the motor 
car. Size. 5 1-4 by 7 3-4. Pages, 230. Decorated coven. $1.50. 

THE OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK. Four Complete Volumes. 

Published under the omcial endorsement of the A. A. A. 

No 1 — New York State-Canadian Section, with principal trunk lines 
to and from the Middle West. 

Prov°ncea7 NeW Englan<i Stotes Section, with extension routes into the 

No. 3— New Jersey, Pennsylvania Delaware, Maryland. District of 
Columbia and Virgima Section, with principal trunk lines to and from 
the Middle West. 

No - 4.— -Middle West Section covering Ohio. Indiana, Southern Michigan, 
upper and central Illinois and lower Wisconsin. 

Ovor 70,000 miles of American roads carefully described and illustrated 
with superior maps. Each volume, complete in tself leather bound $J.» 
postpaid. 

THE PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER. By E. W. Longanecker. 

A manual of practical instruction on stationary internal combusttoa 
Sf 1 "? 1 -. .SjfJ. « by 6 1-2. Pages. 143. Without ulustrations. dotk 
ooards $1.00. 
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Pressed Steel, Drop Forgings, Axles, Springs, Levers, 
Running-Boards, Steering-Columns, Steenng- 
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LOOK FOR OUR TRADE 
MARK 




WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 



SUPPLEMENTARY 

SPIRAL SPRINGS 

Eliminate all Spring Troubles 
Insure Comfort and Safety 
Save Repairs—Save Tires 

Supplementary Spiral Springs commence where the side springs stop — any inequality in 
the road calls the Supplementary Spiral Springs into instant action, relieving the car 
and its occupants from jolts and jars so unpleasant to passengers, trying to the mechan- 
ism and disastrous to the side springs. 

Supplementary Spiral Springs add very much to your comfort and reduce repair bills; 
the saving in repairs alone in a year will repay their cost many times over. 
Supplementary Spiral Springs (thousands now in use) are applicable to all cars (see 
illustration in margin), and are efficient on all types of- Runabouts, Touring Cars, 
Limousines or Heavy Trucks, and cost about one-half the price asked for complicated 
and inefficient devices. 

Supplementary jSpiral Springs are also furnished in combination with specially con- 
structed full-elliptic or semi-elliptic double-leaf side springs, an ideal spring equipment. 
See illustrations below. Correspondence with auto-manufacturers invited.' Send for 
illustrated booklet and testimonials — free on request. 

Supplementary Spiral Spring Company 

Main Office and Factory, 4529 Del mar Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

BOSTON, F. Shirley Boyd, 889 Boylston St. SAN FRANCISCO, Frank O. Renstrom Co.. 
424 Stanyan St. TORONTO, CANADA, The T. Eaton Co., 190 Yonge St. 




Front Double Laaf Soml-EJIIptle Combination 





Rw Double Loaf Sami-Elliplic 
Combination 



Full Elliptic Doobla Loaf Combination 



Rear Springs 




No. I 
Curved Hsnger 




No. 2 
Outside hanger, car- 
rying spring on 
stud end 






No.7 
Scroll End Spring 

Front Springs 




Shicklei attached 
direct to spriM 
above spring 




Nat 
Curved H."I«; 
Sh.cUee.1g-'-- 1 - 
hanger Dt- - 
.grin, end 
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JN the automobile it would not be out of place to refer to the 
frame as a chassis, nor is it a stretch of the imagination to 
include the accessories of a frame as springs, etc., together with 
the axles and the wheels on which they roll. It seemed far 
fetching to include the power plant, and so it has been dis- 
cussed separately, and the wheels, the products of an ancient 
craft, are excluded from this discussion, as they are entitled 
to separate consideration. 

For the present, confining the discussion to the chassis proper 
(frame), it may not be out of place to lay stress upon the 
features of the most importance, but the least discernible. A 
casual observer from the paint that covers the frame might 
pronounce the frame as good, if perchance the finish makes it 
look good. The modern automobile maker has the happy faculty 
of seeing things as they are, and frames of cars as they abound 
are no longer of cold pressed, mild Bessemer plates. It is the 
present practice to use fine grades of steel, the quality of which 
is fairly represented in the mere statement that it will stand 
in the cold bending test 180°, and, flattened down, without show- 
ing signs of distress under a twenty to one glass. 

Prevailing Shapes in Frames. — The channel section seems 
t-i spell finality, but wood has its strong points. Mathematically, 
this section holds forth the promise requisite to the occasion, 
and. practically, this same section lends itself readily to the 
process. Because of the fine materials and the willingness of 
the channel section to conform to intricate shapes, the drop 
frame has come into vogue, thereby rendering it possible to 
lower the center of gravity, besides facili- 
tating entrance and egress of the car. 
This same readiness to conform to shapes 
renders if feasible to fashion the lateral 
members in a manner agreeable to ma- 
chinery equipment. 

The most recent products are to the grad- 
ual elimination of castings at any point on 
the chassis, and in some of the examples 
it is to note the presence of pressed steel 
instead of parts by the drop forging proc- 
ess. The object of resorting to the use of 
pressed steel fittings instead of forgings is 
with a view to decreasing cost without suf- 
fering a diminution of quality. In the 
abstract steel plates are of greater strength 
and in better condition than drop forgings. 
In the process the pressed steel parts 
would retain their quality, assuming the 
riveting is given a due measure of atten- 
tion. That the builders of cars are fully 
alive to the advantages of the respective 

methods is a matter that can be easily set- A Strong Differential Bracket. 




tied by merely glancing at the products. They use drop forgings 
where they will best serve the purpose, and they resort to the 
use of pressed steel to a marvelous extent. 

Spring Suspension in Automobiles. — There is no one de- 
tail of such great importance or so difficult to manage as that 
of evolving easy riding qualities and longevity of the supple 
members. The quickest way to break a piece of steel is to sub- 
ject it to alternating deflections in reverse. Springs have to 
sustain under these conditions, especially springs in automobiles. 
They have to be worked to a point near the elastic limit to en- 
gender easy riding qualities, hence kinetic ability must be the 
marked characteristic of the steel employed for this purpose. 
The improvements wrought in spring steel and in the treatment 
of the same can scarcely be adequately described in a word 
picture. In the old days steel that would stand up to half a 
million of vibrations under the stress of half the elastic limit 
was said to be good enough to place in a safe deposit vault, 
but the automobile makers of to-day are making strenuous 
efforts to exceed one million six hundred thousand vibrations at 
half the elastic limit. The value stated is extremely high. 

It is now a fairly well established fact that the quality of 
steel, the features of design, and the mode of treatment are the 
factors of importance rather than the mere question of the 
types of the springs adopted. Types of springs can be adopted 
to suit the general features of cars, and the level platform, so 
much to be desired, will mostly depend upon the other factors. 
Practice in Axle Construction. — Front axles are very 
largely of the "I" section, while knuckles 
are of divers designs, as Elliot, Lemoyne, 
Mercedes, etc., with splendid proportions of 
the steering mechanisms and a special ref- 
erence not only to liberal bearing surfaces, 
but adequate means of lubrication. When 
reference is had to rear axles, the types 
diverge, depending upon shaft or side chain 
drives. In the cars utilizing the side chain 
drive, the "I" section axle is in full force, 
and it is not uncommon to observe the dis- 
tance rods of the same section, primarily 
because of its strength. 

With live rear axles there is still a con- 
siderable amount of featuring in various 
directions, but it is plain to be seen that all 
designers are in favor of increasing the 
ground clearance under the different hous- 
ings and increasing stability by the use of 
more stable truss rods, if they must be 
used at all. There is a prejudice in favor 
of the elimination of truss rods, and there 
are a few examples of rear axles in which 
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A Characteristic Sub Frame. 

autogenous and electrical welding methods are resorted to with 
a view to the fashioning of the enlargement of the members to 
accommodate the differential housings in this class of axles. 

Semi-floating types of rear axles seem to be very common, 
and designers are pretty evenly divided between transmission 
sets in conjunction with rear axles and the same transmission 
sets as separate units swung on the frame, excepting in the 
self-contained power plants, in which the transmission sets are 
integral therewith. Of materials, it is to note the same degree 
of improvement along consistent lines. 

Some Ruling Dimensions.— The advent of the long wheel- 
base has brought about specific reforms by way of stiffer 
frames, an increased number of laterals, and better ties. It is 
now a fairly established fact that the chassis frame should be 
relatively heavy, if a level platform is desired. Road inequal- 
ities, as they affect the springs, will react with a consequent 
secondary motion of the lightest series. If the chassis frame 
is heavier than the parts below the springs, the motion will be 
imparted to the parts below (axles', wheels, etc.), rather than 
to the frame itself. The law says "a mass will be diverted from 
its habitual direction to an extent inversely proportional to the 
weight," etc. Result, if the axles, wheels, and parts below the 
springs are lighter than the mass above, the excess motion will 
K- imparted to the series below. The cars of to-day are in 
harmony with the laws, and the builders of automobiles more 
nearly understand how to bridle the forces. 

Improvements in Materials Demanded by Service. — There 
is no part of the automobile that has undergone so much change 
in so short a time as the materials used in the various parts of 
the chassis. The earlier examples of cars had side members of 
regular structural shapes, as T's, L's, and, for the heaviest work, 
channel sections. The material used in these products was sub- 
stantially mild steel in which the mettaloids were held at quite 
high values. The introduction of the pressed steel frames in 
irregular channel sections was not at first attended by the utili- 
zation of fine material. It was soon found that alignment was 
conspicuous for its absence after a little road service, because 
the materials of which the side frames were made had not the 
requisite rigidity in the first place, and no attempt was made to 
counteract the ills of sagging. 

Discriminating designers soon reached the conclusion that 
special grades of material would be necessary, and that sagging 



would have to be fortified against by some means or other. 
Some of the more ingenious of the designers proposed to put 
an initial sag in the side members by merely shaping them in the 
press with an upward camber and in the later process subject 
them to sufficient pressure to bring on a permanent set, inci- 
dentally eliminating the upward camber, hence straightening 
them out. This practice was resorted to in notable cases, and 
frames so constructed rarely, if ever, gave any trouble at all. 

Other improvements were by way of deeper channel sections 
and a greater width of flanging at critical points, but the great- 
est gain, aside from the matter of correct design, came from 
the use of the finer grades of alloy steel. In some notable in- 
stances nickel steel, quite low in carbon, was adopted, and silico- 
manganese products have found a wide application. A goodly 
number of the frames, however, are the product of spring steel 
of the low carbon genera. Certainly the materials that would 
serve well in springs would logically serve as side members, 
because while it is true that spring steel has certain properties 
requisite in springs, it is at the same time a product of a high 
initial rigidity. This is not to say that the conventional spring 





A Characteristic Drop Frame. 



Rear Spring Suspension, with side Chain Drive. 

steel of the market as ordinarily used in railroad car spnngs 
would be valuable for this purpose. 

Some of the best examples of cars employ "government in- 
spected" boiler plate in side frame members. This is, of course, 
fine material to work, and it seems to stand every test, as well 
as the exigencies of service. Its underlying characteristic involves 
the use of fine grades of ore in the O. H. process, limiting car- 
bon to about ten points. There are special lines of side frame 
material to be had, but it is doubtful if they differ very mud 
from what are generally known as the better grades of flange 
steel, or, for that matter, of the boiler plate above referred to. 

At all events, irrespective of the exact grades of materia* 
used in the different cars, there are none so poor as to suppor 
the ordinary grades of steel as found in the cold pressed si 
members of even two or three years ago. But this is not to say 
that unsatisfactory service was due to materials even " 1 aJ 
majority of cases, since some of the earlier designs looke ^ 
if they were fashioned for the specific purpose of fa,lra8 J (] 
service. Of course they were not; the problem was new ' 
designers lacked experience. A controlling factor was o 
times a distinctive appearance. 

It was not at first supposed that lateral supports would p 
to be of any great advantage by way of stiffening the c ^ 
as a whole. It was soon found, however, that the exanvp ^ 
which the lateral members were well designed seemed to 
the best work, affording the greatest measure of HfW', 
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LARGE SALES AND SMALL PROFIT 

with thousands of satisfied customers is our best advertisement, and makes it possible for us to import 




The Celebrated Brampton Chain 

from ENGLAND (paying Freight and Duty) and sell it at THE SAME PRICE AT WHICH 
THE OTHER CHAINS ARE SOLD TO AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS, 
JOBBERS. DEALERS AND OWNERS. 

Price Being Equal, Which Would You Prefer? The Best? 

Several of the manufacturers now equip their cars with THE BRAMPTON CHAIN. Others 
will do so, if you will order your car that way. No extra cost to you or the manufacturer. 

PRICE THE SAME— QUALITY, THAT'S DIFFERENT 

There is an increasing DEMAND for THE BRAMPTON CHAIN 
and it is now being sold by the live jobbers and dealers through- 
out this country. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory 

WE ARE SOLE U. S. AGENTS. Write for proposition. CATALOG ON REQUEST 



CHAS. E. MILLER 



Manufacturer, jobber, Exporter and Importer 
Main Office: 97-99-101 Reade St., New York 



BRANCHES— 54th St. and Eighth Ave., New York; 202-204 Cohimbut Ave., Boiton. Man.; 3 18-320 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
227i-229 Jefferion Avenue, Detroit; 1829 Euclid Avenue. Cleveland, O.; 1392 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 824 Main Street, Buffalo 

SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT BOTH NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 

The LARGEST AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 
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EVERY CAR runs "GOOD" on 

Timken Bearings 

That's why all the good cars use them 

Look at this list of prominent Motor Cars and Transmission Makers who use TIMKEN BEARINGS 
either altogether or in part. • • • ■ • 



Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
F. B. Stearns Co. 
Locomobile Co. of America. 
E. R. Thomas Motor Co 
Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
Lozier Motor Co. 
Royal Motor Car Co. 
Apperson Bros. Auto. Co. 
Austin Auto. Co. 
Matbeson Motor Car Co. 
Olds Motor Works. 
Dayton Motor Car Co. 
Chalmers- Detroit Motor Co. 
Pope Mfg. Co. 
Haynes Auto. Co. 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 
Electric Vehicle Co. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Buick Motor Co. 
Dorris Motor Car Co. 
Autocar Co. 
York Motor Car Co. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Bartholomew Co. 
Acme Motor Car Co. 
Speedwell Motor Car Co. 
Forest City Motor Car Co. 



Colburn Auto. Co. 
Atlas Motor Car Co 
Auto Vehicle Co. 
Buckeye Mfg. Co. 
Bloomstrom Mfg. Co, 
Duro Car Mfg. Co. 
E. M. F. Co. 
Grout Auto. Co. 
Hewitt Motor Co. 
T. B. Jeffrey & Co. 
Oscar Lear Auto. Co. 
Midland Motor Co. 
Moline Auto. Co. 
Marion Motor Car Co. 
Mason Motor Car Co. 
Smith Auto. Co. 
Selden Motor Vehicle 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 
H. E. Wilcox Motor Co. 
And many others. 



ELECTRICS. 



Anderson Electric Co. 
Columbus Buggy Co. 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
Waverly Co. 
C. P. Kamball & Co. 
And many others. 



There could be no more conclusive proof of merit than this practical endorsement. 

ONCE A TIMKEN USER ALWAYS A TIMKEN USER 

There's a reason. — Every Manufacturer knows it. Every Dealer should know it. Every Owner 
will insist on TIMKEN BEARINGS if they know it. 

See the TIMKEN EXHIBIT at the Shows or write direct for illustrated descriptive matter. 
We will exhibit — 

Grand Central Palace, Dec. 3 1st- Jan. 7th. 
Madison Square Garden, Jan. 16th- Jan. 23rd. 
Chicago, Feb. 6th-Feb. 13th. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING AXLE CO. 

CANTON, OHIO 



NEW YORK: 10 East 31st Street 



BRANCHES 



CHICAGO: 429 Wabath Avenue 
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"Paten-ted IO/z^/qS 



The clips 
The tool 



3 



BALDWIN 

INEW DETACHABLE CHAINi 

has proven itself equal to all 
conditions of automobile driving 
B will hold at the highest rates of speed 
is furnished with each chain, together 
B." These clips are as easily handled 



with extra clips 

as the cotter pm. Send for samples before placing the 
season q hnc.noco M fe 



season's business. <m 
SPROCKETS. Let us quote on sprockets in quantities 

The Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 

Worcester, Mass. 




H W. Greenwood, 166 Lake St., Chicago 111 
H. D. Simmons, 1717 Broadway, New York 
M. A. Bkyte, 71S Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 




Qui 111 11 «T 



f«T INSIST ON -»a 

SPICEE IWIYERS1L JOINTS 

BEING ON YOUR CAR BEFORE YOU BUY 

The Standard 
for Strength and Durability 




Far the 
BEST 
Joint in 
the world 
and used 
on tbe 



Cars 



Your Car cannot be The BEST Car without the BEST 
joints. See that your old car and NEW one 
is equipped with "SPICER." 

Only the very best material is used— Steel drop forgirgs being used for 
all parts under stress of Power Transmission. All bearings are hardened and 
accurately ground, and all parts are interchangeable. Lubrication is prac- 
tically perfect; joints will outwear tbe rest of the car. 

Send for descriptive circular and full particulars 

SPICER 
UNIVERSAL JOINT CO. 

15 Madison Ave. 
PLAINF1ELD, N. J. 

See our exhibit at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace Show, opening in New 
York on New Year's Eve. 




Simple 
Efilcient 
Dust-prool 
Oil-light 
Strong 
Compact 
Inexpensive 
Most 
Durable 
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THIRTY YEARS 

MAKING SCREWS AND 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 



1 




OUR SPECIALTY 

Automobile Motor and Engine 

Parts to A. L. A. M. Standard 



Hardened and Ground 
Work 

Anything Turned from 
Bar 

Send us your 'Blue Prints 




THE FRENCH MFG.C0. . 

132 ROBBINS ST ... ■ 

WATERBURY. CONN. »«L»vM 
Manufacturers of 

Thin 
Gauges 

Small 
Sizet 



SEAMLE SS 

Braaip Copper, 
Bronze and 
While [hi 
Metal (jjj^ 




SPECIALTIES: 

Irregular Shapes, 
Solid Drawn Work and 
Hydro-Carbon Lighting Tuhinj 



CULLMAN SPROCKETS 

and Differential! In stock ug 
to order also. Bald wis. Dia- 
mond and Whitney Caata. 
Send tor new Catakc 

Cullman Wheel Co. 
X037 Doming St., ChictfO 



DETROIT SCREW WORKS 



348 FRANKLIN STREET 

DETROIT, MICH. 



J 



PARISH & BINGHAM 



PRESSED STEEL 



FRAMES 

ARE STANDARD 

WRITE FOB ESTIMATES 
CLEVELAND, - OHIO 



"WHITNEY" CHAINS 



KRUPP AUTOMOBILE CRANK SHAFTS, STEEL FORCINGS AND FRAME MEMBERS, GEAR BLANKS. KRUPP BAR STEEL BALL MILLS, TUBE MILLS AND OTHER IUCTKiT 

i -.jfc Chrome Nickel Steel. Round Bars In Stock, having | 

(fH) (fll) MInImum Elastic Limit 95,000 lbs. per square Inch. ; 

TWs Stecl 0311 De 011 or Hardened so as to ; 

| 1-1 — — — - navc an Elastic Limit of over 200,000 lbs. jj 

£ Use this " Toughest Staff" and eliminate the Breakages you are now having. ? 

| THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 28 Piatt Street, New York S 

KRUPP STEEL LOCOMOTIVE TIRES AND CAR WHEEL TIRES, CRANK SHAFTS, STEEL FORCINGS AND CASTINGS, STEEL TIRED CAR WHEELS, PROSSER BORER TUBE EXPADESM 



WE MANUFACTURE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 

Complete Front and Rear Ball-Bearing Axles 

THAT ARE WELL-KNOWN FOR DURABILITY AND EFFICIENCY _ 

^-•SKar* THE AMERICAN BALL-BEARING CO., 0 c ffl* 




••The Little Steersman" A wonderful safeguard ioj 

You really can't, appreciate the wonderful protection from accidents to both car and occ"P» n JJS , i^ 1 J 
fitment gives, without writing to us for fullparticulars or testing it on your car. Seems ^"S^ST^'-'Si 
out seeing it. but " The Little Steersman " automatically keeps your car under control ataUUJ* - ™ 
greatly relieves the strain of steering. Accidents are absolutely impossible. Easily attached 
auto. Once used you'd never be without it. PRICE ONLY S5.O0. Your lira and thoaafetT of f»g 
are worth more than 15.00. aren't tt,or7 Ofcoutse— then equip yourcar NOW. Satasfacucognsnuii 

S " dTour °£VZS££.°"^"" THE ABRAMS-MASON CO., Chattam, W$. 
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ALUMINUM 

PHOSPHOR BRONZE mnd mHA%t 

CASTINGS 

1-OM ALTO.MOI1II.IJ WORK 

PIONEER BRASS WKSmIndijnjpolis. wo. 



HESS-BRIGHT 



©BALLBEARINGS® 



MEIICM 2K)6 Falrmount Ays. EglgPEM 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 



Automobile Gears 



Mechanically perfect 
Prompt deliveries 

I] in a hurry, wire us 

R. D. NUTTALL COMPANY 
MTTSBURG. PA. 



Drop Forged 
Pressed Steel 
Hammer Forged 
Machined and Ground 
Parts of all descriptions 

D8IQ8S-SEABUBT OIDUICE COIMMTIOI 

Blueprints requested Sbiroi, Phi l 



Special Drop Fargings in Y >iianiiii.:s 
Chrome Nickel and all Special Sleeb 
Uil T r c a 1 i 11 « and Anncalifi" 



Ti'r Canton Drop Ferine ami Mfj. Co. 



DROP FORGINGS 



rv.^^ c 5 ar ^ ct ^' als0 St «™ Hammer 
R™.h T 1 ^"Pni" — Rough SlSS? 
Rough Turned, or Completed Finished 



, • — » v«.)jHKiy rinisnea. 

SEND BLUB PJ1HTI POR ESTIMATES 

AHDERSOW FORGE & MACHINE CO 
l8ST^ ATJBIrT AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 



FRAMES 



HYDRAULIC gg» 



PEUGEOT CHAINS 

"STRONGEST IN THE WORLD." 

39© BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 



MACHINE WORK 



OTTO KONIQSLOTT MFU. CO. 
CLEVELAND 




01 TBI IT A TRIAL 

»e Raymond Brake 

ntaato - ■nbHm 

» ROYAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
IK ImiUiic Ire. IrMitaerl, ttm. 




TheBall Transmission 
!i " Automobiles &Motor Boats 



K „ NEW YORK GEAR WORKS. 

56 GREENPOINT AVE., BROOKLYN N . 



The 

Gas Engine 

By Frederick Remsen Hutton, E.M., Ph.D. 

An extensive treatise on internal combustion 
motors from a theoretical standpoint, though this 
book contains a great amount of practical infor- 
mation of especial value in studying the larger types 
of gas engines. The mathematics of internal com- 
bustion engines is thoroughly covered, including 
mathematical explanations of possible cycles of 
operation. This work forms a valuable addition to 
the library of the gas engine student, its many fine 
illustrations and line engravings, together with a 
particularly complete index, making it of especial 
interest. 

Size, 6 inches by 9 1 -4 inches. 474 pages 
PRICE, Cloth Bound, Prepaid, - - $5.00 

Automobile 

231-241 West 39th Street, New York 



Induction Coils 



PfGive easily understood explanations of the operation of coils. 

■"Of great value to the autoirt. By H. S. NORRIE. 265 pa K es 
Numerouj illustrations Cloth bound. Price. Sr.oo. Address 
The Automobile, 231-241 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Capacity for 100,000 
Pressed Steel Frames 
per Annum 




AUTOMOBILE FRAMES 
FRONT and REAR AXLES 
TRANSMISSIONS 
MULTIPLE DISC CLUTCHES 
STEERING COLUMNS 
and Heavy and Difficult Stampings 

SEE OUR EXHIBITS: 

Grand Central Palace - Space 134 

Madison Square Garden .... Space 205 
Coliseum, Chicago ..... Space 6 



A. O. SMITH COMPANY 

247 CUnton Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



Let Us Make Your 

HUB CAPS, 
SIDE LEVERS, 

and 

LAMP BRACKET 
CASTINGS 

from 

ipanganese Bronze 
or Yellow Brass 

They Will Be Smooth and Accurate to 
Pattern. 



SYRACUSE ALUMINUM & BRONZE CO, 

SYRACUSE. NSW YORK 
THML J. WITUL Baakjfa Bah- i»A •* W.4aMSL.KsvY«kCkr 



IN-o 





NEW DEPARTURE' 
TWO-IN-ONE 
BALL BEARING 



The only bearing that is equally 
strong in all directions. 

The only bearing that will take thrust 
from any direction, or radial load 
or combination thrust and radial 
load. 

Positively Economizes Space, 
Weight, Labor, Material, Cost. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

All inqutriei hdljr annrered. Write 

The New Departure Manufacturing Co. 

BRISTOL. CONN. 

W. will exhibit * Grand Cntrd Palace Show. New York. Sp.ce 407. Section 1 
third floor: aLo at Maduon Square Garden Show. 
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c oro ^d i8 i^: r ti £^ t i P tt your ^ wlth the Burnet 

Do not wait until the Spring time, but get the car in 

^ome! thC roU8h r08dS ' mud knd ' «•« are 

If a shock absorber is necessary on a Sprine it is an 
admission that the Spring itself is aefedHve. 

R„r£? M £ MBER 5V h , ock absorbers are needed for the 
the ,hn^ mP ^ U "1 Spr!n P- The y- themselves, absorb 
biUtl^e^riC: W ' thOUt imPairing thC 

S n ri^J"i^ a ," d ^ up ?" us « Shows, and see how 
iS^Sf W °M ^, G T d CentraI Pal a™, Second Balcony; 
space 331. Madison Square Garden, Balcony 241. 

BURNET COMPOUND SPRING 

738 BROAD STREET NEWARK, N. J. 



JOT IT DOWN 

to call at our exhibit at either 
Shows. NCW Y ° rR Au,omobi 'e 
You win f ind an interesting 
, 5 Uo P «L a „ y ° f ,° ur Product, includ! 
feature," " CW disti "<=tive 

SPACE 155. A.M. C.M. A. SHOW 

Standard Roller Bearing Co., 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 



SPRII\Q ^ F0R BUSINESS 



POR PLEASURE 




R^quiraafnU knowledge of •priog material, and method, of miking. 
W« add to thcM a guarantee. Our experience U your, for the uking. 

The CLEVELAND CANTON SPRING CO. 

CANTON. OHIO, U. S. A. 



NEW AUTOGENOUS WEIDBVGPROCESS SAVES YOUR MONEY 



Oh > 





t confuse this process with brazine "™» • .miaress uep t B. 



* 7e * , . anu cases ea 

3 not confuse this process with brazing ' - 



7V) Carriage and other Manufacturers: 

LET US FURNISH THE CHASSIS, YOU THE CAR 

Chassis for Touring Cars, Tourabouts and Runabouts, or Cars ready to paint and trim- 

also finished Cars to order. 

g — ; ^ s »+■ ^fe- 




Automobile Parts 

We can supply anything and everything entering the construction of a high class automobile. 

Detail information upon application. 

The McCue Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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MR. MANUFACTURER 

Don't spoil an otherwise good car with a cheap unreliable steering gear. 

The Gemmer Gear is the only 
one made that has a guarantee 
worth anything back of it. 

It won't put a car in the ditch or make the driver 
work like a day laborer to keep in the road or 
turn a corner. 

WRITE US FOR BLUE PRINTS 

m GEMMER. 
Manufacturing 

COMPANY 




Stanton and Merrick Aves. 



DETROIT, MICH. 



The 

Automobile Handbook 

By L. ELLIOT BROOKES 

This work was written to supply practical in- 
formation to automobile owners and operators witli 
additional Information of value to the automobile 
mechanic. Gives concise information about ques- 
tions relating to the construction, care, and opera- 
tion of gasoline and electric cars, and contains 
further, mathematical formulas, tables and rules. 
Road troubles, motor and transmission difficulties 
and other possible contingencies are carefully 
treated. Subjects are arranged alphabetically 
facilitating quick reference. 

320 pages; over 100 illustrations. Size. 4 1-2 
Inches by 6 3-4 Inches. Popular edition, full leather 
limp, $1.50. 
Address: THE AUTOMOBILE, 
231-241 W. 39th St., New York. 



A.B. FILSON YOUNG 



The 

Complete Motorist 

All about the automobile; how to select and run 
It: its mechanism and history. The absence of 
theory without sacrificing practical value makes 
this volume of special interest to the autoist who. 
though not mechanically Inclined, wishes to know 
all about the subject treated. Written In a style 
entirely different from the average treatise about 
automobiles, yet complete and entertaining, so that 
to read It is a pleasure rather than a task. The 
matter is Interspersed with comments that liven 

;L U ?= W ^ n (? e T full f' wh J'f J" no w ay detracting from 
the technical value of the work 

Size, 6 inches by 9 Inches, 328 pages. Nicelv 
bound in cloth, delivered free, 83.50. "'cei> 

Address: THE AUTOMOBILE, 
231-241 W. 39th St., New York. 



The 

Motor Pocketbook 

By MERVYN O'GORMAN, M.I.E.E., A.M.I.M.E. 

A complete book of useful information about the 
automobile, covering the entire field in an Interest- 
ing way. The contents of this volume are arranges 
in encyclopedia style, each word being followed 
by Its French and German equivalent and the ease 
with which any subject may be turned to Is » 
strong feature. The Motor Pocket Book comprises 
38" pages and 144 carefully selected illustrations. 

It Is convenient in size, 4 1-2 Inches by 61-- 
inches and well bound in leather. Postage pre- 
paid, (3.00. 

Address: THE AUTOMOBILE, 
231-241 W. 39th St., New York. 



NOTICE. 

CHANCE OF NAME 

R0ME-TIRNEY RADIATOR COMPANY, 

ROME, N. Y. 

Formerly Long-Turney Mfg. Co., Manufacturers of Homej 
Spiral Tube Radiators and Condensers. We wish the trad* Wj 
know that we have made extensive additions to our plant" 
with the added equipment, our facilities are ample K. 
care of the RUSH orders and contracts that buyers _ 
ready to place. Let us hear from you. Send us Woe 
and allow us to estimate cost for your requirements. 



ROME-TURNEY RADIATOR 
ROME. N. Y. 
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A Unit Power 
Plant 

Interchangeable, self-contained, 
places this vehicle in a 
class by itself 

Capacity 1000 pounds 



Model A-3, $1200 



Made by Specialists 

SIMPLE — RELIABLE — EFFICIENT 

HART-KRAFT 

Commercial Power Wagons 

A REVOLUTION IN COMMERCIAL CAR CONSTRUCTION 



Delivery Wagons that DELIVER QUICKLY 
ECONOMICALLY and SURELY 



Desirable territory open to 
live responsible agents. 



Manufacturers 



Hart-Kraft 
Motor Co. 

YORK, PA. 



New York Distributors: 
POST MOTOR CO. 
1623 Broadway 




Unit Power Plant 
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PLEASURE, then profit, seems to be the logic of the autoist. 
At all events, the pleasure types of automobiles were per- 
fected first, and the commercial types were the product of 
necessity. The automobile as a mode of motion and a means of 
transportation can no longer be denied its place at the head of 
the line, nor will it be subdued in its onward march until it 
stands in the light of "lock, stock, and barrel." 

Of the commercial automobiles, there are steam, electric, and 
gasoline, named in the order of their coming. 

Steam is widely the underlying principle in tractors and heavy 
trucks, with a growing tendency in the direction of the lighter 
trucks and delivery wagons. 

The electrical automobile long dominated a certain zone, which, 
for brevity, can be set down as the "short haul" of the elec- 
trical commercial, they range from heavy trucks down to light 
delivery wagons. 

The gasoline commercial was slow in coming, but from appear- 
ances it will persist in staying. The gasoline automobile may 
now be seen in divers forms as trucks, tractors, and deliveries. 
There seems to be no limit as to capacity, nor is the nature of 
the merchandise to be transported, of necessity, taken into 
account 

The trend is away from the old practice of trying to impress 
a touring car chassis into commercial work, and account is 
now taken of the conditions that surround the work to be done 
rathet than to placate the forces of the shop in which the auto- 
mobile may be constructed. 

It would be very nice, were it possible, to make one chassis 
serve in all zones of activity. It is very discouraging to try and 
fail. In all cases thus far, failure (certainly not success) has 
attended the effort. 

This fact probably had more to do with the retarded use of 
the commercial automobile than any other dozen of conditions 
The labor problem and the personal equation generally is even 
now a retarding factor; much improved, however, partially be- 
cause the automobile has been simplified, and, again, due to the 
education of men generally in the ways of the automobile. The 
especially devised commercial automobiles of the present time 
are so perfectly simple and devoid of delicate parts as to assure 
freedom from harassing and costly interruptions, if only the 
operators will confine their attentions to the simple process 
involved in running the cars. The screw driver, the monkey 
wrench, and the squirt-can may be left in the garage, and the 
cars will serve well their respective purposes. 

The commercial automobile situation, as it may be regarded 
at the present time, includes the divisions as follows : 

(1) taxicabs; 

(2) heavy trucking; 

(3) suburban express; 

(4) general delivery work; 

(5) utility-pleasure automobiles. 

In addition to the sub-divisions above set forth, there are 



divers uses to which the automobile may be put to that will not 
be elaborated upon here, since the cars do not have to be espe- 
cially devised for the purposes. In other words, within certain 
limits, a given model can be used for several commercial pur- 
poses, and serve well. 

Characteristics of Taxicabs. 

In a general way, taxicabs differ but slightly from town cars 
The town car in private service is maintained on a little higher 
plane as respects appearance than the taxicab in public service. 
The underlying mechanical features would be common in the 
two types of cars. The body work would be a little more stylish 
and a little less stable in the town car proposition, whereas the 
taxicab service body should be of neat design, but of great 
stability. The taxicabs promising most at the present time are 
of moderate power, short radius of turning action, and easy on 
tires, which is brought about by way of the elimination of un- 
necessary weight and good spring action. 

Taxicabs are especially economical in the use of gasoline, and, 
with the customary supply of this fuel, they have a wide radius 
of action. The cost of maintenance on the whole is extremely 
low, and the operator is not expected to be able to make any 
repairs at all. It is but rarely that taxicabs become disabled in 
the street (accidents accepted), and it is better, in view of this 
fact, to do without the class of labor that would turn every side 
street into a repair shop. There is nothing that would retard 
the patronage of taxicabs so much as the spectacle in its dis- 
agreeable aspect represented by a man of no great skill tinker- 
ing with a taxicab that refuses to run. 

Growing Field of Heavy Trucking. 

"The seventeen mule team" hitched to a "prairie schooner" 
is the best illustration of the stupidity of man that can be 
found in any land. It is slowly percolating through the centers 
of intelligence of those who require goods to be transported 
that the automobile truck is here, and is available for use for 
every purpose of goods transportation without any limit what- 
soever and on a basis of decreased cost per ton mile of the goods 
transported. If the automobile truck has appeared to be back- 
ward in connection with the work in question, it has been 
through lack of appreciation on the part of merchants rather 
than lack of ability of the trucks. These outside retarding in- 
fluences were unfortunate, in that they made it impossible to 
acquire a full measure of experience, and on this account im- 
provements seen to-day at every hand may be regarded as tardy. 

In this zone of activity honors are pretty evenly divided, 
although in the past the extremely heavy work was done by 
the "steam lorry," while the average commercial undertakings 
were partial to electrical trucks. Gasoline trucks did not come 
into vogue to any great extent until very recently, mostly be- 
cause the builders of gasoline cars had about all they could 
handle in pleasure work. A few of the companies handled the 
commercial situation as a side line, merely converting their 
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chassis into light trucks, and delivery wagons. This was more 
a misfortune than anything else, due to the great difference as 
between pleasure cars and cars required in the transportation of 
commercial lines. The gear ratio in such cases would scarcely 
lend itself, and many failures were directly traceable to the 
use of sprocket wheels with as few as eight teeth. A given 
motor cannot drive a car as fast as possible and haul a load as 
big as possible at the same time. 

The High Speed Transportation of Goods. 

If the heavy trucks are confined to a certain class of work 
at a slow speed, the modern delivery automobiles make up 
for any loss of time in connection with suburban express and 
general delivery work. A single delivery wagon, as they are 
designed to-day, will make from three to four trips per day, 
as against one trip with a span of horses. The automobile will 
do this work "rain or shine" and in the extremes of tempera- 
ture. These special cars are provided with a commodious plat- 
form, are no more limited in load capacity than any other 
-vehicle, and will make as high as 20 miles per hour, as against 
■a quarter of this speed with horses. The same men who for- 
merly handled the horse-drawn delivery wagons can be, and 
are, used, in automobile service. The labor item is reduced to 
about one-fifth of that in connection with horse-drawn vehicles, 
while the advantage of quick deliveries by way of satisfied 
customers is difficult to estimate, and is rarely ever adequately 
taken into account. 

There are advocates of the automobile delivery wagon who 
are firm believers in the future of the automobile to the extent 
that it will displace every other means of transportation in local 
hauls. Any one who will take the trouble to trace the ramifi- 
cations through which a small package will have to go in tran- 
sit from a store in a city to a purchaser in a suburb, not 20 
miles away, will quickly reach the conclusion that a single 
handling and a direct automobile transport is inherently eco- 
nomical. It is the inherent economy that will obtain in the 
long run, retarded only for a time because of the compact- 
ness of commercial organizations so busy conducting a com- 
plicated system that they have no time to recognize the merits 
of a direct method. 

Utility-Pleasure Automobiles. 

Merchants in a small way are fast becoming used to the idea 
of displacing the single (horse) delivery wagons in favor of 
automobiles, so designed as to serve in delivery work during 
the week, to be converted into pleasure autos on Sundays and 
holidays. This very large field is being exploited by small cars 
of considerable merit. The cost of this service, under suitable 
conditions, compares favorably with the cost in the old way. 
Runabout types of automobile with suitable body modifications 
serve well the purpose, especially in the cases in which tires are 
afforded a reasonable measure of intelligent attention. 

High Wheel Types of Delivery Wagons.— In this connection 
it may be well to mention the advances now being made in high 
wheel cars in which it appears, some of them at any rate, are 
finding their way into commercial work, especially for use in the 
grocery trade and in the service of small merchants generally. 
This class of cars are of low cost, simple to operate, and they 
can be converted into pleasure vehicles at will, at a moment's 
notice. In the towns and villages throughout the land the roads 
are not so good as to be easily negotiated by cars with a low 
clearance, especially in the winter time, if there is much snow 
on the ground. The buggy type seems to serve well the purpose 
under such conditions, which is a guarantee In itself that the 
same type is not limited, since if it will do under adverse condi- 
tions there is nothing to prevent its working under favorable 
circumstances. In whatever service the type will serve, it is 
bound to impress itself, primarily because the first cost is low 
and in view of the ease with which it can be converted. The 
simplicity of the type is an assurance that the users will be 
able to master the same even though skill may be at a low 
level from the mechanical point of view. 



On the whole, the experimental side of the commercial situa- 
tion passed off smoothly, and the absolute failures were few 
and far between. They consisted, for the most part, in ventures 
of a most shady sort, ventures in fact that could only end in 
losses, as almost anyone of reasonable knowledge of the industry 
might have predicted. Inventing to fill a long-felt want, which 
is a practice not uncommon, is always attended with dangers, 
and it was mostly along such lines that the industry stubbed its 
toe, so to speak. As the automobile accumulated stability, which 
was a matter of going slow enough to imbibe of experience, the 
commercial situation expanded, and to-day there is no chance of 
failure, nor can it be said that much less than signal success will 
attend efforts to utilize commercial automobiles in every single 
instance in which merchants have goods enough to transport to 
an extent that would keep a hand-cart overburdened. 

The old idea of using the automobile as an advertisement is 
a dead issue. There are now too many of them in use to enable 
any user to "stand out" as more enterprising than a hundred 
dozen of his equally prosperous competitors. To-day the com- 
mercial automobile is used because it will do more work, and 
more prompt work, than can be done in any other way. By 
more prompt work, it is to say, the given quantity of merchan- 
dise can be moved in less time. A canal boat will serve to 
transport goods by wholesale, only time is taken is the process. 
A railroad will transport the same bulk in far less time. It only 
pays to use the canal if time is no object. In a big store time 
is money, because the rent and the other charges are enormous, 
and they go on, measured only by the tick of the clock. With 
a canal boat, if the goods are not in immediate need, they are 
purchased on a low market, and the time taken in their trans- 
portation is an advantage, since storage charges will not have 
to be paid in the meantime. The low freight rate, coupled with 
the "free storage," renders canal methods especially desirable, 
which, however, represents a mode of procedure that is foreign 
to the merchant, whose customers want the goods they order 
the day they are ordered. 

Comparison of Transportation Cost, Auto vs. Horse. 

There has been a good deal of discussion in relation to the 
question of the relative cost of goods transportation, consider- 
ing animal-drawn vehicles on the one hand and automobiles on 
the other. Much of the discussion was without good foundation 
in that the comparisons were not fairly presented. A biased 
advocate is bound to disregard the side he does not intend to 
represent, and he is prone to misrepresent the side he espouses. 
Such presentations are damaging to both sides of a case, and 
reliance must be placed on the good judgment of those who are 
the unwilling audience in such instances. In any event, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, as they say, and the mer- 
chants who sampled the commercial automobile must have liked 
the flavor, since the industry has grown and prospered. 

Notwithstanding this growth, there is still much opposition to 
overcome, due in no small measure to the presence of "horse- 
men" in charge of the transportation of goods for merchants. 
They know all about horses ; they like animals ; their knowledge 
of the automobile would be great if they knew as much abort 
them as they do about "spavins." This loyalty to the horse is 
commendable in the extreme. Loyalty is a virtue. When it 
fades away, or when merchants put automobiles in the hands of 
the men who will appreciate their needs and the conditions under 
which they will render the best service, then, and then only, 
the records of costs be worth taking into account. 

It will occasion no great alarm, even if these conditions do 
obtain to quite some extent, for two reasons at least. In the 
first place, if merchants really knew how thoroughly good art°- 
mobiles are for the purpose of transporting goods they would 
not use horses at all, and the change would come so suddenly « 
to discommode the breeders of horses, and the wagon burWers, 
whose investment would be destroyed. In the second place, the 
requisite number of skilled men in the automobile industry wou» 
be difficult, if not impossible, to provide. 
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The Largest Contributor to the 
Success of Commercial 
Motor Vehicles 

Diamond 

Wire Mesh Base Tires 



Results 

Exclusively for this work. Whether measured by ton mileage, aggregate economy, 
length of time in service, they all spell Economy. No machinery needed to apply. 



or 



Diamond 

Side Wire Solid Tires 

Made Diamond Way Throughout 



The side wire feature refers to style and appli- 
cation only. Diamond rubber and Dia- 
mond know-how deliver the mileage. 



The Diamond Rubber Co. 

Akron, O. 
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12-PaiMnger Pullman 

Fortbe profitable business of sigbt-seeing hotel 
work, summer and winter resort work, etc. 



Agency 
PropositiOi 



HERE is a proposition for the one best man in every city — for the 
broad-gauge business man or agent — a proposition full of oppor- 
tunities—one which means more money for the agent during 1909 
than ever in the past; namely, representing and selling 

Commercial 
Power Wagons 




1-Ton Open Job 

For all kinds of carting purpose*. 




1-Ton Pane] Job 

for dry goods and general 
delivery work. 





We want agents — hustling business getters — men with financial 
backing — not chauffeurs or demonstrators — and to the one in each 
locality who secures the agency for Rapid Commercial Power Wagons, 
we will put behind him one of the greatest selling and advertising cam- 
paigns ever put behind any commercial power wagon proposition. 

More money, more new plans, more legitimate aids will be given the 
agent for Rapid Commercial Power Wagons than ever before. 

Write to-day for our agency proposition. 



The 




for 1909 



comprises models ranging from 1,000 pounds up to 6 tons, as follows: 
Rapid Commercial Power Wagons for any line of business in 1, 1 ]4, 2, 
3, 4, S and 6-ton sizes. 

Motive power: engines of the two-cylinder opposed 24 to 30-H.-P. 
type, up to four cylinders, 60-H.-P., vertical, heavy duty motors. 

The Rapid line for 1909 offers the largest selection of models ever 
manufactured. 

Therefore every user of one or more horses represents a prospective 
buyer of Rapid Commercial Power Wagons. 

There are no theories represented in the Nineteen Hundred Nine 
Rapid Commercial Power Wagons. All mechanical and other details have 
been proved correct by over ten years of actual service in the hands of 
hundreds of users in oyer fifty different lines of business. 

We have spent over a quarter-million dollars to bring Rapid Com- 
mercial Power Wagons up to their present state of perfection and effi- 
ciency. 

The agent who handles Rapid Commercial Power Wagons will have a 
line that can back him up — a line that has "made good" — one that has 
met the requirements of commercial motor wagon practice, and needs no 
apologies. 

A word about the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company: It is the largest 
and oldest in the commercial car business — and makes nothing but Rapid 
Commercial Power Wagons, which are "BUILT FOR BUSINESS." 

The agent who "ties up" to our organization gets backing which 
means a great deal, not only in influence, but in protection and fair treat- 
ment; a factory which can stand back of its product with a guarantee 
that means just what it savs and a factory which helps its agents in every 
way possible. 

Just to remind you — write to-day. 
See us at the New York, Boston and Chicago Shows. 

Rapid Motor Vehicle Company 

510 Rapid Street, Pomiar, fltichi an, U. S. A. 

Members American Motor Car Manufacturers' Association. 
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"AMERICAN TRUCKS" 

Are Really Good Trucks-One to Five tons Capacity 

4-CYLINDER, 4 CYCLE ENGINES 





High Power 
Low Cost 
Upkeep 

See them at Grand Central Palace Show 

For Catalogs and Service Records, address request to 

American Motor Truck Company, "^'factory, an< ' Lockport,N. Y. 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES EXCLUSIVELY 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



Branches : 



NEW YORK 
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THE SUCCESS OF YOUR commercial motor 
vehicle or its failure as an economical distributing 
agent will depend more upon its tires than any 
other single feature. 

Sooner or later this fact is brought home to every 
owner. 

Why not avoid costly experiment from the first, 
and accept the tire judgment of the vast majority 
of experienced makers, owners and users ? 

"Side Wire Booklet" for the alkins 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, o. 

Branches mud Agencies Almoit Everywhere 





KNOX 1909 COMMERCIAL C 

The future of the Commercial Car is one that should be carefully 
considered by the automobile dealer, and can be made a very valuable 
addition to the business. 

1909 Models of Knox Commercial Cars are the result of our five 
years' experience in building them. Our line includes all types, from 
1500 lbs. to 5 tons capacity, and all have been newly designed during 
the past 15 months and now comprise the largest and best line made. 
The larger and heavier trucks are of the four-cylinder type, having either 

water or air cooled motors. Mofle] , g -_ ton tnlrk . 

Types and Brief Specifications ol 1909 Knox Commercial Cars 



Capacity 
lbs. 


Speed 
miles 
per 
hour 


Wheel 
base 
Ins. 


Tread 
Ins. 


Tires 
Ins. 


Motor 
Type 


No. 
Cyl. 


Cylinder 
Dimen- 
sions 


Horse 
Power 


Weight 
Chassis 
lbs. 


Price 

of 
Chassis 


10,000 


12 


154 


67 


36 x 5 


M-l 


4 


5Jx 5i 


50 


5,600 


$4,300.00 










36 x dual 4 










8,000 


12 


154 


67 


36x4 


M-2 


4 


5}x5i 


50 


5,400 


4,000.00 










36 x dual 4 












6,000 


IS 


149 


67 


36x4 


G-15 


4 


4Jx5i 


40 


5,100 


3,750.00 










36 x dual 34 












4,000 


15 


125 


60} 


34x4 


G-14 


4 


4}x 5} 


40 


4,200 


3,500.00 










34 x 5 












3,000 


15 


100 


56 


34x3} 


D-6 


2 


5x7 


20 


3,260 


2,600.00 










34x4 














2,500 


20 


97 


56 


32 x 3} 


D-7 


2 


5x7 


20 


2,100 


2,200.00 










32x3J 














1,500 


15 


85 


56 


32x3 


E-20 


1 


5x8 


12 


1,800 


1,400.00 










36x3 













Send for Catalogue " C." 

We exhibit at both the New York Madison Square Garden and Chicago Shows. 
Member A.L.A.M. 



KNOX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
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One-ton, Four-cylinder, 25-h.p. Truck. 




Three-ton, Four-cylinder, 40-h.p. Truck. 



We Are the Oldest Makers of Com- 
mercial Cars in the United States 

operation a development that overcomes all faults in commercial cars. Our cars have proven themselves thev ha t. 
in serv.ce for years and have always proved satisfactory. tnemselves, they have been 

or may n^be "ihtr t0 "** *° "* ^° ^ *"* ^ g °° dS ' than t0 miX Up in that may 

WML. ^ a few ' y P es o£ our cars here - You wi " n °te that there is an element of fine finished design to all of them 

While being strong and sturdy, they also carry a pleasing appearance. 

In the matter of sight-seeing cars we have built more than 
any other manufacturers, simply because each last car has been 
a clean, satisfactory car in efficiency and operation. 



We are making a six-cylinder truck that is pro-, 
nounced by disinterested people as the finest thing of the 
kind in the world. 



Our hotel Omnibuses have gained especial distinc- 
tion because of their freedom from repair costs, and their 
reliable operation under any and all conditions. 



We have executed the largest orders for commercial cars in the United States; orders where price was of secondary 
importance to quality. We have the facilities, we have the men, we have the disposition to make these cars better than any 
one else, and we are disposed to sell them at a reasonable price. 

We shall be pleased to have your inquiries and correspondence. They shall have prompt attention. 

THE AUTO-CAR EQUIPMENT CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 




1,000-lb, Four-cylinder, 20-h.p. Delivery Car. 




24-passenger, Four-cylinder, 40-h.p. Sight-seeing Car. 
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The Chase Motor Wagon 



does the work of two horses at less than the 
cost of keeping one. 

Simplest and Most Practical 
Engine in the World 

two-cycle, air cooled. Not a delivery body 
with a touring car power plant, but built for 
business purposes only in a plant that makes 
nothing but business wagons. 

Runs Twelve Miles An Hour- 
No Faster 

You can't speed the Chase Motor Wagon, but 
it will run twelve miles an hour just as long as 
there Is gasoline in the tank. 

10 H.P. $750.00. IS H.P. $900.00 

Full particulars cheerfully given on request. 

CHASE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 

336 South West St. Syracuse. N. Y. 




THE GRAMM-L0GAN TRIO 

Model X, 3 Tons, $3500 Model V, li Tons, $2250 

Model Y, 1500 Lbs., $1600 

These are commercial motor cars understanding!)- built, built with a full 
knowledge of what such cars should be in design and construction and what 
they should accomplish. Built to stand up under heavy loads and severe 
service and to he forever reliable and efficient. The use of these motor 
trucks means a faster and better profit to the user inasmuch as stuff can have 
faster transportation and in larger quantities per load. They take up less 
street room and less storage room, than horses and horse-drawn trucks and 
and there is a much less call for constant attention. A good motor truck is 
worth several horse-drawn trucks and a GRAMM-LOGAN Motor Truck is 
better than all other motor trucks. Convincing proofs to this end await 
your requests. 



THE CRAMM-LOGAN 
MOTOR CAR CO. 

BOWLINC GREEN, OHIO 




THE 

GAS ENGINE 
HANDBOOK 



By E. W. ROBERTS, M.E. 

AVERY useful manual of information abort 
American practico in the construction scd 
operation of stationary gasengines, (or the use 
of the designer and engineer. Very little space 
ii wasted on past history, for the book k of an. 
for to-day. It contains many useful tableisrU 
formulaa and a number of helpful drawingi 
illustrate the text. Size, 3 i by it- Pages, ih. 

Flexible Covers One Dollar Fifty 

The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
831-341 W. 39th Street, New York 



Self-Propelled 
VEHICLES 



By J. E. HOMANS, A.M. 



TT'S a new book and tells the whole story. 1' 
1 explains in simple, non-technical Unguagt 
the mechanism and management of every tyf* 
of automobile. 640 pages; 5°° illustrations 
complete diagrams; ready reference inde». 



TWO DO LLARj 



PRICE 
ADDRESS BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The CLASS JOURNAL COMPAQ 
t3 9 thStreet,New\ork 
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H OLSMAM 
UT°MPMIES 




THE SWELLEST HIGH WHEEL AUTOMOBILE MADE 



Low wheels cannot travel all 
roads, because not all roads 
are made to be traveled by 
low wheels. 




Direct drive from crank 
shaft to wheels without 
intervening gears or 
countershaft by moving 
up the friction chain. 



Show, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 31 to Jan. 7 



We will exhibit at tut . 1CW 1 Ul A O I1U IV, Vt I . ! I 1 ] l^L rill [ a I i . '. 1 ^ 1 ■ I J 1 <-V J 

THE MOST REMARKABLE MOTOR IN THE WORLD. 



The motor can be re- 
moved from the vehicle 
in less than five min- 
utes by removing two 
bolts, and does not re- 
quire the services of a 
mechanic to remove or 
replace it. 



BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
EVERYWHERE. 




SEND FOR CATALOGUE) 

HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE CO., s^e 339 Chicago, 111. 
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EARLIER examples of automobiles were,. in point of general 
appearance, close in point of resemblance to animal-drawn 
vehicles of every kind. In the evolution of the car the pneumatic 
tires were found to be very desirable (having been tried out in 
bicycles), but the cost was found to be so very great as to debar 
the use of pneumatic tires with wheels of such diameter as were 
found on animal-drawn vehicles. Result: the diameter of the 
wheels was reduced to a point low enough to bring the cost of 
pneumatic tires to a commercial basis. 
The automobile of to-day, then, is 
— 7, the evolution of the high-wheeler, pri- 

wr*rr i7777r *P9f9 777777} l ■ . 

manly brought about because of the 
high cost of pneumatic tires. True, 
the automobiles were resolved into a 
distinct machine, involving a low cen- 
ter of gravity, a certain compactness, 
indicating high speed, great mobility, 
and all the other factors so well 
known, among which we must include 
reasonably good road beds. As the 
automobile developed along lines re- 
quiring good roads it was rendered 
more apparent every day that there 
was a legitimate zone of activity in- 
volving the high-wheel carriage type 
of mechanical car. When the high- 
wheeled vehicle made its re-appear- 
ance among the community there were 
many who regarded it as a mere 
adaptation of a horse-drawn vehicle 
for the sake of cheapness, independ- 
ent of utility to any marked degree. 
Predictions of this sort were wide of 
the mark, since the designers of the 
high-wheeled vehicles had in view the 
negotiation of impassable roads (from 
the point of view of the automobile, 
with a low ground clearance) and 
they realized that the so-called buggy 
could make headway under conditions 
such as would be utterly impossible 
to any other type of vehicle. The. 
mud roads of the Mississippi bottom 
developed types of vehicles peculiarly suited to roads in which, 
if there was a bottom, nothing ever seemed to reach it. 

The advocates of the high-wheeled 
type of car were well experienced in 
relation to the road conditions, and 
they kept uppermost in mind the fea- 
tures of construction along lines con- 
sistent with the requirements. They 
could not well improve upon the gen- 
eral features of the conventional 
buggy, and they were wise in that 
they did not bow to the clamor of 
the "pack," who would be most pleased 
if the automobile were to resemble an 
"Atlantic" type of locomotive. 

While it is true that the high wheel, 
with a view to increased ground clear- 





Usual Clearance 
a Runabout. 



Make* Way In the 

Mud. 




Insurmountable Barrier. Mounting Obstruction. 



ance and with a certain symmetry of shape, renders it possible 
to negotiate bad roads, it is equally true that the long spokes 
render the wheels pronouncedly resilient, and were we to put 
this by way of a law, we would say that the desirable proper- 
ties of the spokes would be proportional to the cube of their 
lengths This is equal to saying that a high wheel with long 
spokes has many, if not all, of the properties of a pneumatic tire. 
If pneumatic tires are used on wheels of less diameter, it is be- 
cause the wheels have not the requi- 
site properties, and they must use a 
pneumatic tire; whereas, with the 
high-wheel types of cars, the resiliency 
that resides in the wheels renders it 
unnecessary, to a large degree, to add 
further resiliency by way of pneu- 
matic tires. 

There was a certain definite limit 
to this reason, but the high-wheel 
types of cars are confined within that 
limit, and their utility is by no means 
reduced to that involving country 
roads in bad condition. These cars 
do excellent work on other than bad 
roads; indeed, it seems almost un- 
necessary to point out that if they will serve on bad roads, there 
is nothing to prevent them from excelling if the road conditions 
are improved. There is a certain economy from the point of 
view of maintenance in taking advan- 
tage of the resiliency of the high wheel 
to the exclusion of costly pneumatic 
tires, and it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that the solid tires work better 
with a limited section than they would 
on a more extended basis. 

Utility is the first consideration, and 
there is utility in the automobile on 
good roads, or the high-wheeled me- 
chanical car on the roads not available 
for the standard types of automobiles. 
A thing is good if it looks good, and 
an automobile stuck in the mud does • .-«■ 

not look good, nor is it good. On the Laek » Adequate Ground 
other hand, a high-wheeled type of car Clearance, 
wading through that very mud does look good, and it is good. 
The incentive, then, is there; the car has its utility; it is cheap 
to build, because there is not so very 
much of it, and the builders of such 
cars are in a position to take advan- 
tage of the years of experience of the 
carriage makers. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
high-wheeled type of car will lend it- 
self to enormous speed, nor can there 
be any good reason for wanting to go 
at racing speeds in cars that are de- 
signed to make reasonable headway on 
country roads. These cars are pro- 
vided with 18 to 20 horsepower, as a 
general proposition, so that it cannot 
be said of them that they are made- 
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quately provided with means of locomotion. Instead of being 
geared for high speed, they are geared to negotiate bad roads, 
which is a matter of considerable power and a high gear ratio. 
Even so, the average buggy-about will make 20 miles per hour on 
good roads, and under pressure it may do considerably better. 
This speed, in comparison with numerous runabouts of the past, 
compares very favorably, indeed, and for a doctor (for illustra- 
tion) it-is so much. faster than anything possible with horses that 
the doctor will be justified in taking to the high-wheeler for 
good and all. 

The Question of Tires. 

It was pointed out how the automobile of the conventional type 
came to wheels of a small diameter (a matter of dollars). The 
high-wheel type of car became possible with the introduction of 
solid tires (rubber), the cost of which was not so great as to 
limit the diameter of the wheels below the diameters customary 
with carriages. There are one or two points in relation to this 
phase of the question that will bear discussion, as, for illustra- 
tion, the tires used on the high-wheeled types of cars are of 
quite small section, and it is possible that many critics will labor 
under the impression that this is a matter of dollars, too. But 
it is not. When solid tires are used they should be of the smallest 
possible section consistent with the fact that they will flatten out 
and elongate if the stresses exceed the ability of the rubber to 
sustain. If, on the other hand, the tires are of liberal section, the 
rubber will not be sufficiently stressed, and a b ouncing effect, 
most disagreeable in its action, will be the result When it comes 
to solid tires, then, the smallest possible section will be the best 
for use, because the car will stay on the ground, and perform 
smoothly within the limits bounded by its legitimate sphere of 
influence. There is just this difference (fundamentally) between 
the pneumatic tires on the one hand and the solid tides on the 
other: The pneumatic tires should be as large as possible, and 
the solid tires should be the reverse. 

The Transmission System. 

Whatever the difficulties are when it comes to gearing a gaso- 
line motor at a high speed to the rear wheels of an automobile, 
the latter at a lower speed, these difficulties are much accentuated 
in connection with the high-wheel type of car, because of the 
fact that the wheel is of great diameter and one revolution of the 
wheel means a considerably greater distance on the road than 
will obtain from one revolution of an automobile wheel, the lat- 
ter of comparatively small diameter. 

In transmitting the power of the motor, involving the high- 
wheel type of car, devices have been taken advantage of that may 
not have looked quite so mysterious as are the devices in connec- 
tion with conventional automobiles. There are, perhaps, a great 
many people who may have labored under the impression that the 
transmission devices to be seen on the buggy-about are merely so 
designed to avoid cost. They can disabuse themselves of the idea, 
and were they in the position of the designer of the high-wheeled 
type of car, they would be subject to the same stress of circum 
stances, and they would have to bow to the same existing con 
ditions. The difficulties are extreme, and the wonder is that the 
details of the transmission were so nicely worked out in so 
short a time, and that they worked out so well. While in some 
isolated instances the details of the transmission are in process 
of evolution, with strong hopes of evolving means of far more 
than ordinary merit, the fact remains that the industry on the 
whole is crystallized, and the patrons who require high-wheeled 
vehicles were well considered during the process of designing. 
Body Work as It Relates to High Wheel Types. 

The experience of a century of carriage building is worth 
something and that the result of this experience still clings to 
the cars of the subject is to be expected. Naturally there were 
influences to be considered such as would bring the cars up to 
date and to the requisite extent allow for the presence of ma- 
chinery. That the machinery naturally would have to be taken 
into account is not to be lightly thrust aside, but it was a process 



that did not result in destroying the fine points in bodymaking 
as they relate to the buggy type of automobile. In the higb> 
wheel types it is' necessary to. have strength, but it is also impor- 
tant to eliminate weight. Indeed, if it is important to keep the 
weight down in automobiles in general, it is of far greater im- 
portance to depress the weight in this type. . 

Experience has taught the builders of this, type of cars how 
to retain strength and at the same time avoid weight, which con- 
dition is contrary to the general expectation, from the point of 
view of the design of structures. In general it is the custom 
to expect weight if great strength is to be a factor. Under these 
conditions it will be a mistake to assume that the buggy body is 
used because it is low priced or for any other commercial reason, 
not taking into account the consideration involving appropriate- 
ness as the first requisite. In this service the several types of 
bodies are used just as in the automobile in general, in which 
room is afforded for from two to seven passengers, and space 
is included for the storage of tools or whatnot. 

Some General Considerations. 

Simplicity in a high-wheel car should be as natural as a duck 
in a mill pond. This same simplicity augurs for the entire absence 
of every possible device for whatever purpose that will not de- 
feat the operation of the car. In this field the air-cooled motor 
makes it possible to eliminate the radiator, the water pump, and 
the piping. But if a water-cooled motor is preferred, then the 
thermo'syphon: system of water circulation (the natural water 
system) renders unnecessary the use of a water circulating pump 
and such complication as will result from its use. When it coma 
to the ignition system, it is highly improbable that a magneto 
will be necessary, because the motors used are adequate in point 
of power, without having to squeeze the last drop out of them. 
It is even possible that an ordinary kick-coil would well serve 
the purpose, and by its use do away with the vibrator, which 
does seem to trouble a great many people with periodic frequency. 
If the ordinary kick-coil (known in modern and more elegant 
language as a step-up transformer) will serve on cars of some 
pretence, costing vastly more than the high-wheel type of cars, it 
is not too much to say they will prove decidedly advantageous on 
the cars in which extreme simplicity is worth paying extra for 
The trend is in the direction of this extreme simplicity and the 
builders of these cars are staying awake o' nights inventing sim- 
plicity instead of complications. 

Taking Into Account the Cost of Maintenance. 

The first cost of the high-wheel car is low. Interest on the 
investment is low. Repair parts can be had at low cost The 
tire situation is healthy. The utility of the car is assured. 
These five statements are as a word picture that tells the whole 
tale to the man who may have had anything to do with the 
subject at all. It is nothing short of utility that demands just 
what the high-wheel car affords. It is all very well to own and 
run a pleasure car of the conventional type under pleasurable 
conditions, but it is not all right to try to do the work of a 
buggy type with anything else but a buggy. Cost must be taken 
into account in the long run, and there are a horde of users 
of cars at the present time who find in the buggy type the very 
car they require. This is a fortunate circumstance, in which 
the low cost of the buggy type, coupled with its naturally low 
cost of upkeep, are fitting factors. . 

From the fuel point of view the buggy type has always stood 
out as all that can possibly be desired by conservative man. 
In spite of this fact the available power is adequate, in which 



the power for weight is at least up to general practice. 



In hill 



climbing the buggy type has done so well that it surprised the 
average autoist, who, in his egotistical way, failed to keep abreas 
of the times. He failed to note, for illustration, that the Brst 
automobile in which the motor is arranged to deliver power 
direct to the rear road wheels is of the very type he was » 
prone to despise. He failed to take into account the fact 1 tM 
the reason his wheels were not high was because he had not 
the inclination to pay the price to procure them. 
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Diamond 

Motor Buggy Special 

Made Especially for High Wheel 
Automobiles 



For two years these tires have had a wide lead 
in this field. The same reasons that have made 
Diamond Wrapped Tread Pneumatic Motor 
Tires the equipment of more automobiles than 
any other two makes of tires combined, have 
put our Motor Buggy Special in a similar posi- 
tion in the high wheel field. 

Results — Results— Results — to Consumer — 
to Dealer— to Manufacturer 

Note these prominent manufacturers who are regularly using Diamond Motor 

Buggy Special Tires 

Burns Bros., Havre De Grace, Md. The Bendix Co., Chicago, 111. 

Chas. E. Duryea, Reading, Pa. Holsman Automobile Co., Chicago, 111. 

The Buggy Car Co., Cincinnati, 0. International Harvester Co., Chicago, 111. 

Schacht Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. Reliable Dayton Motor Car Co., Chicago, 111. 

Brush Runabout Co., Detroit, Mich. Lincoln Motor Vehicle Co., Lincoln, 111. 

J. V. Lindsley & Co., Dowagiac, Mich. Chris Heckenhauer, Muncie, Ind. 

Fuller Buggy Co., Jackson, Mich. Safety Shredder Co., New Castle, Ind. 

Anderson Carriage Co., Anderson, Ind. Cushman Power Sprayer Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

The Butler Co., Butler, Ind. Economy Motor Buggy Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Fehring Carriage Co., Columbus, Ind. Motor Buggy Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Success Auto Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Diamond Rubber Co. 

Akron, O. 
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See Exhibits at Big Shows ^1 

We will exhibit at the New York Show Dec. 31* 
to Jan. 7th and at the Chicago Show Feb. 6th to 13th. 



Tn buying an automobile consider first <rortt, but heaitate longest! to 
Investigate- up keep und eeonomv of fuel consumption. Huy a ear where ^fcl 
you can hoiti the maker to t hip guarantee. Insist on recorilw of durabilit > nnrl the evi- ~ 
donee of tho\tfiin<lc of user*' i-i,dnrH<mcnts. We invite comparison of ourefttalogn-books 
restimoniai«-whieh yon ean have for the asking. \\ rite for them. Hut above all eompare 
our factory facilities-expert workmanship— experience and the high stquali 



THE INVINCIBLE 
ADTO-RINABOUT 




SCHACHT 



rite uh and investigate the meaning to yon ft* an owner 

-pow. r— treurk---— eluti hleea— Ximken roller beariniB a. 

hp rings -high, -iolin cushion*. Onodr *h rnhber tiren for ^» 
r eurburetorT'. .•!.<■. — full high claas equipment found only on 



with all others of this style c__ 
of a ear like the Schaeht. Full hors 
throughout- easy riding long "Conet 
economy of op-keep on all roads— Sen 
high priced cars. 

The Schaeht is the easiest to run, simplest, most practical, most economical car you can buy-let tu 
show you all the r.-asons why. Write for literature. If ini.-n ^tftd as an a*mt— let ns make you our 
Special Proposition. 

The Schaeht Manufacturing Company 

2721 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati* O. 




THE " BUGGY CAR" 

THE HIGHEST POWERED CARS OF THEIR TYPE MADE 

f 

"Buggy Cars" are a development of a knowledge of the needs oteeople 
who desire a high class, high powered runabout, good for service 365MBys 
in the year, and that doesn't cost a king's ransom to buy. 

A few specifications of "Buggy CarsJ,' Nos. 4 and 5, 16 to 18 H. P. air 
cooled, 2 opposed four cycle engines. Slanetary transmission, 20 H. P.; 
two speeds forward, one reverse; one brake on counter shaft, one on trans- 
mission; steering lever at side with tHrottle attached; wheel base 70"; 
tread 56"; tires 1£ solid rubber; weightU 100 lbs. 

"Buggy Cars" are simple in design and construction. Anyone can 
operate them and keep them in order. They are clean and slick in design, 
they are sturdy, reliable and efficient in every way — and proofs to thisend 
await your asking — write to us to day. 

The BUGGY CAR CO., John and Armory Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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A LIVE PROPOSITION FOR A LIVE DEALER 



\WE EXHIBIT AT 
CHICAGO AUTO SHOW 
FEB. 6th to 13th 



4 MODELS FOR 1909. S RUNABOUTS AND A SURREY 

■ Planetary or Friction Transmissions 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR NO. » AND OUR AGENCY TERMS. SOME 600D TERRITORY OrW 

ZIMMERMAN MFG. CO. m 

411 INDIANA AVENUE AUBOW*(i, 
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/CONCOMITANT with the advances in electrical vehicles we 
v> the improvements wrought in storage batteries The suc- 
cess of the electrical vehicle depends almost exclusively upon 
the obtainable success of the battery. The question of the chassis 
was settled in common for the several modes of automobiles. 
I he electrical motors as used in vehicles of this class were re- 
fined in connection with street railway and other work. In the 
early days, before the perfection of the chassis and the details 
of the electrical system, the problems were more diverse in their 
characteristics and far more difficult to solve. 

The tire problem was more acute in connection with electrical 
vehicles, because the weight of the battery mounted up to a con- 
siderable figure. In some of the earlier types of trucks it was 
not uncommon to observe a weight of two tons in the battery 
alone. Gradual advances in battery construction resulted in a 
yery material reduction in the total weight, and this reduction, 
111 yiew of improvement wrought in tires, resulted in the elimi- 
nation of what was long termed "impossibilities" in connection 
with electrical .vehicles. True, there remains what is called the 
tire problem, but it has been reduced to a commercial basis, in 
that the electrical automobiles do so much and such good work 
as to earn excellent returns on the investment, besides settling 
for tires and the remaining costs. 

In the early days of the .electrical automobile the facilities for 
charging the batteries were so crude as to be indescribable. A 
battery follows very well-known, and fixed, chemical laws; it 
must be manipulated by a man who appreciates the significance 
of these laws, and every violation of any one of them carries with 
it a penalty. There was a time when experts in this line worked 
continuously with the idea of evolving types of battery, less 
in point of weight on the one hand, and of greater stability on 
the other. In the long run reliance was placed on the batteries 
as they are to-day, and when it was found that relief was to 
come by way of more careful attention to details, rather than 
through the good office of some revolutionary invention, things 
looked up a bit and the batteries thrived. 



Carrying Capacity of Electrical Vehicles. 
As a general proposition an electrical automobile will carry 
the equal of its own weight. The motor equipment is of such a 
character as to deliver the requisite torque under the most 
severe conditions of service. An electrical delivery automobile, 
then, will make headway on bad roads, up steep grades and in 
deep snow. They are not vehicles for speed, and while they 
are relatively slow, they are sure. Because of this reliability, 
electrical vehicles lend themselves to commercial work, espe- 
cially to heavy short hauls, and if they are used continuously, as 
they should be, the batteries will serve best and earn for the 
owner of the car in every case the price of a new battery, plus 
a fair return, ere the battery wears out. 

Electrical Pleasure Automobiles. 
There is nothing that looks more pleasing than a little "piano 
box" type of electrical runabout, picking its way through busy 
streets or on boulevards with a lady at the lever. These little 



cars are perfectly simple to manage; they obtain a speed of 
from 12 to 18 miles an hour and they rarely ever get out of 
order if the batteries are managed by persons of fair skill 
These cars can be handled by almost any one at all and in 
connection with other automobiles in a well-equipped private 
garage they are extremely useful. There are other types of 
electrical automobiles that are well worth mentioning as, for 
illustration, town cars as broughams, victorias, landaulets and a 
type of cabriolet. 

In the Service of a Busy Practitioner. 
Medical doctors, in their practice, especially in the winter 
lime, particularly appreciate comfortable and sure means of 
transportation. The first year that the brougham type of elec- 
trical automobile was introduced in the City of New York sev- 
enty-two doctors adopted this type of car for use in their 
service. Some of them complained that the cost was rather 
high, but none of them made complaint because their radius of 
travel was increased and their zone of activity brought them 
better returns. In the long run they tired of complaining, but 
they stuck to the brougham and, from all accounts, the quality 
of the service was improved from year to year until to-day it 
represents much of all there is of sturdy, reliable service and 
comfort in the extreme without defeating stability. 

Wide Range of Uses Outside of Professional Zone. 
In private service the electric vehicle may be in divers forms. 
From the little car with the "piano-box" body to the most luxuri- 
ous type of town car is a long way, and space forbids a detailed 
discussion. Moreover, the subject is well threshed out. Even 
so, it may not be far fetched to say a word or two by way of 
calling attention to the fact that in various ways consistent with 
the well-known abilities of the "electric" the service has been 
on the increase to a very great extent. From early morning to 
late at night the cars of this class can remain in constant service, 
beginning with the safe and comfortable delivery of the master 
of the house to his office in the morning, by which time madam 
will command the attention of the car for a shopping expedition. 
In the afternoon the same car will be available for calls or a 
roll on the "boulevard," unless it is that some special function 
intervenes. In the opera season the car will be in much de- 
mand, in which service it has long riveted the attention of 
autoists. The time was when the service that a battery would 
render did not permit of- a schedule such as this. That time is 
past; the batteries now embody the requisite qualities, which 
was very adequately proven recently, when a car of this class 
made a touring trip from Colorado to New York, under its own 
power, over roads such as were long looked upon as entangling 
propositions for even pretentious touring cars. 

Facilities for Charging.— In the early days the question of 
charging the batteries was so formidable as to- retard progress. 
This phase of the subject made enormous strides until to-day 
batteries can be charged' in garages in every hamlet in the land 
and in dozens of stations in the large centers. These battery 
charging stations are beehives of industry. 
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The Model R Baker Electric Runabout that will 
be exhibited for the first time at the New York 
Automobile Show — Madison Square Garden, January 16-23 — 
has created a sensation among builders of electric vehicles. A 
Runabout especially designed for professional and business men— 
this new model, swift and easy of control in congested streets, opens a 
new era in electric vehicle construction. 

The mileage of the Baker Runabout— at the speed at which this car 
phenomenal. It is the most efficient car ever turned out by the Baker 
greatest factory in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Electric Vehicles. 
Its mileage is 30% to 50% greater than any other electric made, and many owners do not charge 
the Baker Runabout until they have negotiated at least 100 miles. 

The Most Remarkable 
Car Exhibited at the New York 
Automobile Show 

Do not fail to make a memorandum to see the Baker Runabout when at the New York Show. The fact that we 
cannot manufacture these cars fast enough to supply the demand is the best evidence that this new model has demon- 
strated its superiority over every other type of gasoline or electric runabout. Strong words— but Facts are Facts. 

We Want Reliable Agencies 

where we have no agencies at present Our aggressive campaign for 1909 will make 
Baker Agency very desirable. Write to-day for our "Special Agency Proposition." 
Baker Electrics don't get "tired" or need a "rest" in a garage. They are 100% efficiency. 
Our "trouble man" is on a vacation. The "Time-Tested" Baker is unequalled. 

Our catalogue, describing our complete line of Baker Electric Coupes, Run- 
abouts, Victorias, Landaulets, Broughams, Surreys and Commercial Ve- 
hicles, will be sent you on request. 

Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 

20 West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

NEW YORK SALESROOM: 

1788 BROADWAY 



In cities 
the 



We Are 
The Largest 
Exclusive 
Electric 
Automobile 
Manufac- 
turers 
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1060 Miles in a 
Detroit Electric 
from Detroit to 
Atlantic City 

Talk About Endurance! 

LJERE'S an actual picture of actual road 
conditions encountered by the Detroit 
Electric on its run from Detroit to Atlantic 
City, a distance of 1060 miles. 

The car that made this trip was not 
especially prepared for it. 

Its equipment was identical in every 
particular with the cars we supply Detroit 
Electric purchasers. 

The batteries were standard batteries, and the tires were standard six-ply tires. 

This car carried two passengers and about 1 50 pounds of baggage, including extra casings, etc. 

It arrived at its destination without a broken part and without once having been assisted along the way. 

No other electric car ever before made such an overland trip — no other electric car ever before overcame such tre- 
mendous difficulties. This wonderful run demonstrates beyond any possible gainsay that the Detroit Electric is the peer of 
them all. 

Write for Interesting Booklet 

We have had a full account of this trip written up, in a ver> interesting booklet. It ia illustrated throughout from photographs made along the route* 
This booklet will give you an idea of the nature of the trip made by the Detroit Electric, and the difficulties encountered — please write for it. We will 
gladly mail it to you with our compliments. We will also send you our handsome brochure, showing seven different styles of Detroit Electrics for use 
everywhere, and prices. Address 

Anderson Carriage Company, s, c! on Detroit, Mich. 




140 Mllss m Oh 
Chirrs, Hi Mm 
Tit tsar 



Agency Correspondence Desired 

MEET US AT NEW YORK. JAN. 16-23; CHICAGO. FEB. 6-13 



_ (arlsa 
uiCeafsrt 



r sssrsr bailey electric « 



The latest and best in Electric Motor 
Car construction. 

Easy control and steer. 
Clear access to all parts. 
Fast enough'and far enough. 




agencies desired s. R. BAILEY & CO., Inc., Amesbiiry, Mass. / 
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THE PERFECT ELECTRIC COUPE 

Perfect in every department — as cozy and luxurious as any woman would have it— as able and efficient as any man would 
demand it to be. 

Nothing is skimped in this car. 

It is by far the handsomest coupe on the market to-day. 

Write for our catalogue describing mechanical features that will at once convince you that it's the soundest and strongest 
car of its kind in America. 

See our exhibit at the New York and Chicago Shows. See if you know of a car half so good. 
Any of the following agents will be pleased to demonstrate. 

THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO. 



CHICAGO, ILL. — C. P. Kimball & Co., 31S Michigan 
Ave. 

DETROIT, MICH.— Wm. P. Neumann & Co., 1342 
Woodward Ave. 

ST. LOUIS. MO. — Union Electric Light & Power Co. 

TOLEDO, OHIO— Toledo Motor Car Co. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA — Mason Carriage Co. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. — Jas. A. Wellman, Pem- 
broke Building. 

OMAHA, NEB.— J. J. Deright & Co., 1010 Far- 
nam Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— BergdoU Motor Car Com- 
pany. 



Dept. A, 2180 W. 25th St., Cleveland, O. 

55 years' experience building fine carriages 
ERIE. PA.— A. H. Murphy. 918 State St. 
LIMA, OHIO. — Wm. E. Rudy. 
BROWN MOTOR CAR CO.— Buffalo. N. Y. 
LUBECK AUTOMOBILE CO.— Grand Rapids. 
Mich. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKlX.— A. P. Binns. 
CANTON, OHIO.— Diebold Motor Car Co. 
DENVER, COLO — Colburn Auto Co.. 15th and 
Colfax Ave. 

KANSAS CITY.MO. — Fletcher Cowherd. Jr., Auto Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— Rice's Garage. North and 

Madison Aves. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. — F. W. Ramaley. 6S0 Grand Ave. 



ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Arthur McNaU, South tJnio» 

and Court Sts. 
GOSHEN. IND. — Goshen Auto Co. . „. 

MARIETTA, OHIO— H. B. Coen, 25 St. Cbit 

Building, 

SPRINGFIELD. ILL— R. Haas Elec. Co.. MO E. 
Monroe St. 

ATLANTA. GA. — M. Rich. „ „ „ 

CINCINNATI, OHIO — Herschede Motor Car Com- 

PT a WAYNE. IND. — Ohnhaus Automobile Co. 
MUTUAL MOTOR CAR CO. — Pittsburg, Pa 
AUTO INN. — Lafayette, Ind, 
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Perfect Electric Carriages In Every 
Part. Representing the Very Highest 
Development in Electric Motor-Car 
Design and Construction. 

For reliability, ease of operation, cleanli- 
ness, high speed and comfort 

BABCOCK ELECTRICS 



are beyond comparison. They 
give more actual, dependable serv- 
ice, day in and day out tbe year 
throngh at a lesser proportionate 
cost of operation, than any other 
type of motor vehicle. 



■ II I 

MM . * 



A few points of superiority 
are: 

LUXURY ECONOMY 
SAFETY SPEED 
COMFORT ' SILENCE 
HILL CLIMBING 
STYLE 

• DURABILITY 

MILEAGE 

Full information on request. 

Wiite to-day 



SIMPLICITY 



Babcock Electric Carriage Co. 

BUFFALO. N. Y. 



Whys and 
Wherefores 



-of the- 



Automobile 



SIMPLE explanation of the ele- 
ments of the Gasoline Motor Car, 
prepared for the Non-Technical Reader. 
Over 100 illustrations, twenty-five chap- 
Bound in leather, flexible covers. 

SIZE OF BOOK 6x7 INCHES ^ 

Price, $1.00, postpaid J 
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A BIG RAMBLER YEAR 

Dealers who have shared the Rambler success of the past year — a big Rambler 
year — know of the absolute satisfaction the new Ramblers have given. 

No other make at anywhere near Rambler prices approaches the Rambler 
in quality and exclusive features. The line to be exhibited at the Rambler show, 
38-40 W. 62nd St., New York, includes some new models never before shown. 
These will interest every live dealer in open territory. 




The Car with the Offset Crank Shaft 



Have you seen the Rambler Spare Wheel 
operated? Call at the Rambler show and we 
will demonstrate to you how it can be substituted 
for the regular wheel within three minutes. 

During all New York shows Ramblers will be shown and demonstrated at 
the new Rambler Branch, 38-40 W. 62nd Street, New York. Telephone 
Columbus 451 1; give your address and we will call for you. 

Thomas B. Jeffery Sr Company 

Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 
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VUHH the final separation of the runabout from the light 
,. T J . tou . nn 6 car - the runabout as a type stands alone, and is 
limited in its application to just the service it was originally 
intended to satisfy. This is fortunate for the runabout, because 
its reputation has sustained severe injury in every case in which 
the little car has been compelled to "tote" a tonneau. 

In a way, the extra service imposed upon the runabout types 
has augured for advancement in that the wheelbase and other es- 
sential dimensions were increased from time to time, in the evo- 
lution of the runabout, in the direction of the light touring car 
The wheelbase should be more than it was in earlier times, because 
easy riding qualities do not abound in conjunction with speed 
and a contracted wheelbase, although it is true for every wheel- 
base lengths there are limits n* speed wherewith the car will 
perform satisfactorily. 

It is not now uncommon to find runabout types of cars with 
even four-cylinder motors rated at approximately 20-horsepower, 
while double opposed motors of from 15 to 20-horsepower ar« 
common, and the single cylinder motors are designed to be from 
10 to 14-horsepower, so that the power available in nearly every 
single instance indicates that the wheelbase should be long. 
Fortunately, for the patrons of the industry, designers have not 
been stingy in this direction. 

The earlier examples of runabout types of cars were designed 
with a wheelbase even as low as 60 inches, while to-day it is 
not uncommon to observe cars in which the dimension referred to 
even exceeds 90 inches. There is all the difference in the world 
in the performance of a car with a 90-inch wheelbase as against 
the performance of a car with even 80-inc'h wheelbase, and when 
it comes to the performance of a car with a 60-inch wheelbase, 
the speed is absolutely limited to a point far below that at present 
attainable. 

Relations of Speed, Weight, and Power. 

If a car is too light, it will be limited in speed in considering 
easy riding qualities, because it will not stay on the ground. On 
the other hand, if a car is too heavy, considering the power of 
the motor, it will not attain speed. There is a very intimate re- 
lation, all things considered, between the power of the motor, 
the weight of the car, and the obtainable speed. To reflect the 
entire situation, it will be necessary to call attention to {he fact 
that the attainable speed is a matter involving the diameter of 
the wheels as well. 

The more recent products come very close to perfection in these 
respects, and designers are alive to the fact that it is useless to 
add power without affording the conditions essential to the 
utilization of the same. The same designers learned that it is 
futile to add weight if the addition is in the vertical plane instead 
of through the good office of a lengthened wheelbase, and 
they fully realize that the weight of an automobile should be 
measured in pounds per foot of length, which is not to deny 
that fully 6b per cent, of the total weight should be concentrated 
at the point of contact of the driving wheels. 

The Transmission and Means of Control. 

It is in the runabout type of car that the planetary gear is In 
its right element. It is sometimes said of the planetary gear 
that u is "fool proof." This appelation is not only crude, but it 



tails to represent the splendid qualities of the planetary type of 
gear. Among the noteworthy virtues of this type of gear will 
be recorded its absence of any considerable weight in pounds, 
the small space it occupies, and the fact that it can be stowed 
away in a more or less obscure situation, because it is completely 
housed in and there is no occasion for getting at it while it is 
in working order, nor would it be an advantage to be able to 
get at it were it out of order. The planetary type of gear has 
all the virtues of a chronometer. When it works, which it does 
for a long time, it requires no attention whatsoever, unless to 
keep the cavity more or less full of oil, and when it wears out 
to replace it is the natural thing to do. This type of gear is 
much used on the runabouts at the present time, and it is even 
used on some touring cars, which is an indication of its ability 
quite in excess of the needs in so far as the runabout type of 
car is concerned. 

This type of gear gives two speeds and reverse. In the high 
speed, the gears and pinions remain still, and the whole unit re- 
volves. The gears thus locked are noiseless; equally it is true 
they are subjected to no actual wear at all. The cars are light 
enough considering the power of the motors, so that it is a very 
bad road indeed requiring the use of the low gear. The control 
is so perfectly simple, and so free from any complication, such 
as would make it possible for the system to get out of order, 
that it is easy enough to account for the appelation of "fool 
proof." 

The runabouts are not all of the shaft-drive genera, although 
the shaft drive is more predominate in connection with run- 
abouts than it is with cars of more power. The length of the 
propeller shaft is invariably a maximum, because the planetary 
gear is short, and the motor, too, takes up a very little of the 
available longitudinal distance. Even if sliding gears are used, 
to which there can be no possible objection (on the ground that 
they even work in the very largest types of cars), they will not 
<ake up a great length in the runabout types, because they do not 
have to be designed to transmit a large amount of power. It is 
a matter of expediency, as between the two types of gears, the 
shaft or the chain drive, the live rear axle or not. Each of the 
types are represented and merit resides in the cars of the respec- 
tive methods of construction. 

The Utilization of Space. 
If the motor is under the bonnet in front, and the front line 
of the cooler is even with the center of the front axle, which 
is true in most of the cases, the front edge of the seat comes 
about 48 inches back of the center line of the axle. Considering 
the proper depth of the seat and depending upon the wheelbase, 
the free space back of the seat approximates 30 inches. This 
space can either be used in connection with a rumble seat, or it 
affords a very roomy platform or place for a box of light con- 
struction for any utility purpose. The rumble seat is much in 
vogue at the present time. It is positively a great advantage to 
have one, and if the gasoline tank is located elsewhere, a space 
under the rumble seat becomes at once available for a tool box. 

In the past very little attention was given to the utilization of 
the available space; in many cases it was even difficult to find a 
place in which to store such tools and accessories as positively 
must be taken along with the car. In the best examples of the 
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Typical Roadster Type That Has Won Popularity. 

runabout type of car* to be seen to-day the small details are 
adequately cared for and the cars of the type under discussion 
will serve many useful purposes. They become the ideal doctor's 
rig, increasing the radius of practice, assuring ability to keep 
appointments, and they perform the service at a cost below that 
of the horse-drawn carriage. 

The Fuel Consumption. 

The best types of single cylinder runabouts will make from 
20 to 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, and the quantity of lubri- 
cating oil required per mile is almost negligible. Increasing the 
number of cylinders seems to have the effect of increasing the 
fuel consumption for a given travel, the reason for which lies 
very largely in the fact that with increasing power the obtainable 
speed is greater, and reasonable autoists must expect to pay for 
a little more fuel if they attain a considerable increase in speed. 
Under certain conditions it is economical to use more gasoline, 
because with increasing speed more distance can be covered, 
which is an advantage that can be measured in dollars. When 
the advantage in dollars considerably exceeds the cost of the in- 
creased fuel, it is high time to fix the conditions requiring the 
increased fuel. 

In some of the earlier examples involving the double opposed 
motor, the fuel consumption was augmented through the imper- 
fection due to the use of a carbureter for each cylinder. This 
defect, like a great many other minor imperfections, has disap- 
peared, and in the most up-to-date type of these cars as seen 
to-day a further fuel economy may be anticipated because of 
improvements in the ignition system. 

The Spring Suspension. 

The runabout types of cars with the positively short wheel- 
base were rendered easy riding through the use of "concord" 
(buckboard) types of springs, but with increasing length of the 
wheelbase the concord types of springs were abandoned, in view 
of the difficulties involved resulting in sagging on an unequal 
basis. It took some little time to design half elliptical and even 
full elliptical springs, such as would afford a certain suppleness 
of action without coming down on the axles. Like everything 
else, it as a problem that has been fairly solved, and the spring 
action of the runabout types of cars is up to a fairly high stand- 
ard at the present time. Referring to springs in the "roadster" 
types of cars, it is to note practices more nearly in accord with 



the spring suspensions as they obtain in touring car work. As 
a general rule, the roadsters are of the high power class and the 
body weighs more than in runabouts; the result is the springs 
have to be wider, have more leaves (plates) and the length of 
the springs are greater. When roadsters are merely runabouts 
with roadster bodies, then, of course, the springs do not undergo 
change. Probably the greatest advance in relation to springs is 
in the use of much finer materials for the purpose than any be- 
fore known, in or out of the automobile zone of activity. The 
old idea of high carbon steel has been superseded by products in 
which the carbon content is relatively low. 

The Body Work. 

It is pleasing to note that the bodies of the runabout types of 
cars are now on a high plane. It finally became a recognized 
fact that the runabout types of cars filled a niche on a utility 
basis, and that they were more for utility than they were for 
pleasure. Under such conditions, the bodies have to stand more 
washing, the cars are more likely to be out in inclement weather, 
and the cheaply constructed wooden affair would scarcely serve 
for any length of time with such arduous work. 

The new types of bodies have a certain straight line effect 
that is positively agreeable in contrast with some of the earlier 
phantasies, and if they are made of wood they are put together 





High Powered Type of Roadster— a Fast Goer. 



Doctor's Runabout— a Type Popular with Physicians. 

in a definite way, rather to the exclusion of glue and putty. 
Many of them are made of metal, and on the whole they will 
stand inclement weather, the washing, and the service. Another 
point in relation to the finish: the idea of the high carnage 
finish is a little out of place on a runabout, and a very sensibte 
practice of using a fine grade of paint made of lead with a little 
zinc and pure oil, colored to suit, is taking the place of an ex- 
pensive carriage finish, and properly so. The finish on the latter- 
day cars has the virtue of costing very much less, of looking bet- 
ter in the long run (service considered), and the paint acts as a 
preservative for the body, preventing the wood from checking 
and the iron from rusting. 

The Last Word. 
In a hundred ways, the details of the runabout types of cars 
are on a far higher plane than they were before. A reflec 1 
of the trend of the runabout industry would seem to indicate t» 
it will be one of the largest and most important branches ot tn 
automobile trade in the not far distant future. These cars 
economical to maintain, they are speedy enough, they are a u 1 
proposition in divers ways. No matter how many big automc > 
an autoist may have in his garage, he cannot afford to be w> 
a runabout any more than a battleship fleet can afford to be 
out torpedo boats. The runabout types of cars are, as it 
the "mosquito fleet" of the automobile squadron, and they ^ 
just as necessary (because of their nimbleness and utility; 
any of the other cars. 
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Thousand 
Dollar 
Cartel-car 
Gentlemen's 
Roadster 
Model "H" 



Become a Motorist Without a Motorist's 

Troubles 



Many have come to believe 
that " troubles " are a neces- 
sary part of motoring — 

The thorns that come with 
roses. 

Their experiences have 
never been different. 

The clutch — the geared 
transmission — the universal 
joints — the bevel gears — the 
water pump — all have come in 
for their share of "trouble." 

The Cartercar eliminates 
troubles by doing away with 
the troublesome parts with its 
Friction Transmission. 

It is a simple car — so simple, 
indeed, that there is hardly 
anything to get out of repair. 

It has no clutch to slip — 

No gears to strip — 

No grease packings to re- 
new — 

No water pump to clog — 

No noise to annoy — 

And only one control lever. 

If you have driven other 
automobiles you will better 
appreciate what this means. 

The Cartercar has a thou- 
sand speeds. You can travel 



from zero up to forty miles 
per hour. 

You can follow a loaded 
truck on a crowded street with- 
out danger of stalling the 
motor, or speed to your heart's 
content. 

The Cartercar will travel any 
road any automobile will 
travel and many that others 
will not. 

It will climb a 50 per cent, 
grade with a full load. 

With our patented alu- 
minum housing the chain runs 
in a bath of heavy oil, pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. 

It makes it absolutely noise- 
less, and in connection with 
our Friction Transmission, is 
the smoothest running drive 
yet invented. 

The fundamental principles 
in the Cartercar have always 
remained the same. Changes 
have been of a refining and 
modernizing nature. 

It is not an experiment nor 
the untried product of an over- 
confident engineer. 

The Cartercar is a high- 
grade, practical automobile of 
the finest type. 



Cartercar Company 



Mo&rw?,to»ot^^ yOU are about to *•»»» °«- b ° » 

wm^teU^awT SOW Cart<:rcar >' ear after y*" to «>eir ""rest friends 

onlv rh *7oo U fn?ll^fLf , ^n!? ho ^ ave drive P L over 4 ' 000 mil <* » nd h»ve spent 
™; L ■„ • ?L pa , irs T° f V 00 nule trios without even tire trouble— of 7 000 
c^i„ n thae h r'/gartre. ,han » 100 (W - and ° f **■ " h ° all the care jfg 

abou 1 J ri our a M d n ,Xl "r ^fTr 3 ™ 1 "'S™?', "SS'.ft, ™« forward literature 
£ , « , ..u C » P= hver y Car ' Model E folding Tonneau. Model "G" 
T™2^r- MO T el T Thousand-DoUar-Runabout or Model "K" five-paienger 
louring Car. Taxicabs, Coupes and Landaulets. p— ==u«o> 



Pontiac, Mich. 



Member 
A. M. C. M. A. 




New Model "K" 5 Passenger 
Touring Car, $1350 

It is a beautiful, high grade car with handsome lines 
conforming with the latest ideas of comfort and class. 

A strictly family car for city use or extended touring. 
It is light in weight, roomy, and the easiest riding car ever 
produced. 

Long, easy riding springs. 
Large, quick detachable tires, 
32 x 3$ inches. 
A wheel base of 103 inches. 
Equipped with three oil lamps, 
horn, mats, complete set of tools, 
and tire repair outfit. 

Price, $1350, f.o.b. Pontiac. 
See us at the Grand Central 
Palace Show, New York, Decem- 
ber 31 to January 7. 

Chicago Automobile Show, 
February 6 to 13. 



It has our simplified, double- 
opposed 22-24 horsepower motor. 

Carbureter, commutator, etc., 
easy to reach and adjust. 

Lubricator under the hood over 
motor, avoiding dirt and grease. 

Carter patented Friction Trans- 
mission, one lever control, noise- 
less chain drive in dust and oil- 
tight aluminum housing. 

Pressed steel frame of arched 
pattern giving great spring action. 
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Brush Runabout 



Model B 

$500 
$550 

Delivery Wagon 
$600 



See us at the Palace Show, 
New York, Dec 31 -Jan. 6 



In a certain Michigan town of 1200 inhabitants a live business man took the Brush Runabout 
agency last August. So far we have shipped him 1 2 cars and have (at this writing) his order for another 
carload of 6. 

A Western dealer contracted 100 cars for his town for the balance of this Fall and all of next 
season. Up to December 15 we had shipped him four carloads of 10 each, or 40 cars, with more on 
order. 

Another dealer has taken 60 cars since September. 




A small car is a much harder engineering and manufacturing problem than a big car. We have 
been through the mill. Since the start there have been four years of effort put on the Brush Runabout- 
one year of experiments, one of designing and testing, one of manufacturing organization and public 
tryout and one of general use. 

It is no dream or hope. We need no dogs to try it on. 

The car is right because people who drive it find it so. The price is not going up nor the quality 
down, because we KNOW our costs, basing that knowledge on actual past experience in quantity pro- 
duction of THIS CAR. We CAN AFFORD to make every piece in it good. The car sells. Note 
we don't say "will sell." IT IS SELLING. The profit STICKS TO THE DEALER because he 
doesn't have to spend it all in free repairs. 



Do YOU want territory on it? Some of the most prominent dealers are selling it. It is the 
BUSINESS MAN we wish to tie up to. 

BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY, Detroit 



Members A. M. C. M. A. 
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$75022 



$750 



00 



Four cylinder 16-20 H.P. Water Cooled Motor. Sliding gear 
transmission. Shaft drive. Bosch High Tension Magneto. 

Starts on half turn of crank, dispensing with coils, batteries 
and connecting wires. Weight complete with equipment 1100 
lbs. Wheel base 86 inches. Designs by E. A. NELSON. 



Speed 45 Miles an Hour 



HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., BellevueandStPaulAve.. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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WHEN YOU WERE A BOY 

(IN THE DAYS OF THE BICYCLE AND PONY) 

Don't you remember the pride and pleasure you experienced in the ownership 
of either? To-day your boy can own "a real Motor Car" at a cost no greater than 
your boyhood's possessions and combine instructive 
amusement with perfect safety. Write for illustrated 
catalogue to-day. 

New Yerk Show, Grand Central 
Palace, Space 209 




QrowniekaR 

Price, $175.00 F. O. B. Factory 

We have a proposition that 
will interest the dealer. 

OMAR MOTOR CO., 25 Siegrist St., Newark, New York 




THE McCUE CAR 

HPHIS CAR has a 30-horsepower, four-cylinder motor with double ignition, Bosch magneto 
... and batte ry, selective type transmission, floating type rear axle, I-beam front axle,; 
artillery wheels with 36 x 4" tires, and actually weighs 2,020 pounds. The wheel base is 117"£ 
track 56 . It is a high-class roadster in every sense of the word and will stand the most- 
critical examination. 

We would like to tell you all about it. May we send you our catalog ? 
Ine Roadster and Touring Car will be exhibited at the Grand Central Palace and Bos- 
snows. 

THE McCUE COMPANY, Hartford, Connection 
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PETREL "6" 
ROADSTER 

$2,500.00 

Motor— 6 -cylinder, 4j[x4i. 

Ignition — Double, with U 
& H Magneto, with self- 
starting attachment. 

Cooling — Water Centrif- 
ugal Pump. 

Drive — Waite Friction, 

Double Chain. 

Frame — Pressed Steel. 

Wheels — Salisbury Artil- 
lery. 

Tires— 36x4. 

Gasoline — Tank Capacity, 



20j£allons, Gravity Feed. 

— Plain 



Upholstery 

ported Patent Leather, 

Wheel Base — 116". 

Standard Color — English 
Violet with Black and Gold 
Striping. Piano Finish. 

Equipment — Full set Elec- 
tric Lamps with special 6-80 
battery. 50 -hour capacity; 
Horn, Speedometer, Tool Kit. 
Trunk with two suitcases. 

PETREL "6" TOURING 
CAR — Same specifications 
with 5-passenger body, no 
trunk, 52,500.00. 




PETREL "4" 
ROADSTER 
$1,350.00 

Motor— 4-cyIinder, 4jfx4J. 

Ignition — Battery and coil, 
Jump Spark. 

Drive — Wai te Fric Hon , 
Double Chain. 

Frame — Pressed Steel. 

Wheels — Salisbury Artil- 
lery. 

Tires— 32x3$. 

Gasoline — Tan V Capacity, 
20 gallons, Gravity Feed. 

Upholstery — Plain Im- 
ported Patent Leather, 

Wheel Base — 106". 

Standard Color — English 
Violet, with Black and Gold 
Striping. 

Equipmen t — Full set 
Lamps, Horn, Tmntf with 
two suit cases. 

" PETREL 4" TOURING 
CAR — Samel specifications, 
with 6-passenger body, 115" 
wheel base. No trunk, 
£1,600.00. 



"Petrels" are Silent, Sure, Swift. Get There. 
Look and Sound Well While They Do It. 

PETREL MOTOR CAR CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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THE GYROSCOPE CAR 

The Simplest Automobile tn the W or Id 

After the initial cost of a car, the possibility of extend- 
ing and repeating sales depends most on the upkeep. 

The Gyroscope Car Has the Lowest Cost 

of Upkeep of Any Car on the Market 

AN IDEAL CAR FOR PHYSICIANS 




THE GYROSCOPE CAR HAS 
No Clutch. No Change Speed Gear. No Crank. Starts from the Seat. 
Horizontal Fly Wheel, giving Gyroscopic Stability in Running. No Skid- 
ding. Takes Turns at Any Speed. Friction Drive. Absolute Control. 
16 H. P. 35 Miles per Hour. 

Runabout, $750. Tourabout. $800. Touring Car, $850. Taxlcab, $1250. 

GYROSCOPE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY (Inc.) 

GENERAL SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
GYROSCOPE BUILDING 

231 West 54th Street, New York City 

Address A. L. K.ULL, Gen. Mgr. Telephone, Columbus 4954^955 



\W We will exhibit at the A. M. C. M. A. Show, Grand Central Palace, December 31 to January 1 .. 
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FORMERLY it was taken for granted that an automobile seat- 
ing more than two passengers constituted the essentials of 
a touring car. No attention was paid to the question of the 
power plant, the strength of the chassis, or the accommodations 
for passengers beyond the seating capacity. It was not uncommon 
to note a single-cylinder motor mounted in a light frame, on 
wheels of small diameter, with a body for five passengers weigh- 
ing more than all the rest of the car combined. 

The present trend of the industry is in the direction of the 
harmonious relation of the chassis, power plant, and the line 
of markation between strictly runabout types and touring cars 
The runabout types are highly developed, specialized cars, serv- 
ing definite ends, and are of sufficient importance to entitle them 
to a separate discussion. 

Light Touring Cars. 

Instead of overburdened runabouts, we have to-day light tour- 
ing cars, differing from the standard touring products only in 
that they are equipped with motors less powerful and fitted out 
with bodies to seat five passengers. The light touring cars of 
the present time are more commodious by far than the imported 
creations of two or three years ago, masquerading as touring cars 
and all the rage. These light touring cars, in some cases, have a 
wheelbase of no inches, seat five passengers comfortably, and 
are superior in every way to anything by way of a touring car of 
two or three years ago. The relation of the ability of the power 
plant to the total weight is nicely adjusted in that the motors are 
of the four-cylinder conventional types rated at from 20 to 30 
horsepower, as a rule. The total weight of these cars is well 
within a gross ton, in the most severe examples, and with increas- 
ing weight it is customary to increase the power of the motor, 
holding in nearly every case to the ratio represented by at least 
one horsepower to one hundred pounds of total weight. These 
same light touring cars are provided with wheels of more liberal 
diameter than were wheels heretofore, and it will not be out of 
place to state that increasing the diameter of the wheels within 
certain limits is equal to increasing the power of the motor. 

While it is true that the shaft drive is very predominate in 
light touring cars as they obtain to-day, this is not to be con- 
strued as indicating any stricture on the side-chain ability, since 
in all truth, both methods are well represented in the cars of the 
subject and both methods are competent. In the cases involving 
the side-chain drive it is not necessary to take into account the 
angularity, and a point to be made here is that in the shaft-drive 
cars of the present time the propeller shaft is long and the angu- 
larity of the drive is substantially zero under normal conditions 
of operation. 

The universal joint is in every case protected from dust, and 
in nearly every case provision is made for lubrication, so that the 
old strictures in relation to this phase of the type of touring car 
in question have lost their potency. The machinery in all its de- 



tails is open to inspection, and arranged in such a way as to 
afford ready access in case of the need of road repairs. This 
phase of the situation is pleasantly unusual, because there was a 
time in connection with the light car when to get at any of the 
adjustments was extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

The light touring car has taken on the dignity of an individual- 
ity all its own ; it bears no relation to its old prototype, and is in 
no sense a runabout, but, broadly speaking, it is a five-passenger 
touring car of standard characteristics, differing in no wise 
from the more pretentious touring cars, excepting that it is 
lighter, has less need of power, hence a smaller motor, and is 
geared to speed at about two-thirds of the speed of the larger 
types of touring cars. 

Standard Touring Cars. 

If the new crop of light touring cars may be regarded as roomy 
five-passenger cars, weighing less than a gross ton in almost every 
case, and equipped with motors capable of delivering at least a 
horsepower per 100 pounds, the standard touring car differs in 
degrees. 

In the standard touring cars seven-passenger bodies of the most 
roomy description are afforded. The motors are four or six- 
cylinder types, and the power is on an increased basis, not only 
because the weights of the cars are greater, but in order to afford 
a greater ratio of power per hundred weight than the power avail- 
able in the light touring cars. Obviously, then, the big cars (so- 
called) go faster, carry seven passengers instead of five, negotiate 
more difficult roads, because they have more power, wheels of 
greater diameter, and other parts to match. 

In the standard touring cars, the price being considerably 
higher, there are essential differences which cannot be seen on the 
surface. Since the motors deliver more power, and since the 
resistance is greater at every point, the materials must be either 
initially of greater ability, or the heat treatment to which they 
may be subjected must be more nearly in accord with the ardu- 
ousness of the service such cars would necessarily be expected to 
thrive in. 

It is perfectly apparent that to increase the size and the weight 
of the car, and to increase the motor as respects its horsepower 
ability in mere direct proportion, would result in a heavier car 
with a falling off in the speed because the increased weight would 
sink the tires deeper into the road bed and the road resistance 
would demand more power for a given speed. 

Wheels of Greater Diameter. 

Prior to the introduction of the drop frame there was an at- 
tempt to placate the ideas of patrons who were quick to see the 
advantages of a low center of gravity. This attempt took shape 
by way of a reduction in the diameters of the tires used (diameter 
of the wheels). The cars looked low, but the center of gravity 
was about the same as it would have been were the wheels 
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Characteristic Chain Drive Standard Touring Car. 

of greater diameter, all other things remaining constant. 

In the modern touring cars the drop-frame idea has rendered 
it feasible to use wheels of suitable diameter without having to 
use deception with a view to making the center of gravity look 
lower than it really is. The standard touring cars of the present 
time, then, are comparatively low in this respect, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are more commodious than were cars at any 
previous time. 

The Length of the Wheelbase. 

For. the standard touring cars in which the motors are of great 
power, hence of some length, in which a seven-passenger body 
takes the place of five, the wheelbase distance is, naturally, con- 
siderably more than would obtain with the light touring car. In 
the standard car, then, the wheelbase distance ranges between no 
and 140 inches. The lower dimension would scarcely accommo- 
date more than a five-passenger space, whereas the higher di- 
mensions given take into account seven passengers. 

Systems of Control. 

If brakes and other means of control are important in cars in 
general, they are of the utmost importance in touring cars. 
Touring cars have a wide radius of action, must negotiate coun- 
try roads of indifferent or even bad construction, and frequently 
the roads are passed over in the night time under conditions of 
fog or rain. It is plain to be seen that the brakes must be easy 
to manipulate and positive in their action. It is equally plain that 
the new cars more nearly satisfy the exacting demands than they 
have been satisfied before. The brakes are with larger drums, 
wider faces, more nearly indestructible linings, and lever systems, 
laid out to actually accomplish the task imposed upon them. 

In the past it was not uncommon to have the speed-changing 
levers stick on small provocation. This matter has been afforded 
painstaking care in pretty much all of the line of cars to be seen 
to-day, probably because all designers realize the necessity of 
smooth action in speed-changing levers. It is not now possible 
to find a car in which two separate speed-changing gears could 
be meshed simultaneously. Fortunately, there never were many 
cars so imperfect in point of design as to include this defect. One 
more point, close enough to this phase of the subject to warrant 
mention, lies in the care with which designers of the present cars 
have prevented the accidental meshing of the reverse pinion 
under a misapprehension that a forward speed was being en- 
gaged. True, the reverse pinion would refuse its mate, excepting 
at coincident speeds, or nearly so. A wrecked transmission 
gear-set is pretty nearly sure to follow the accidental engagement 
of the reverse gear when the car is driving ahead at even a fairly 
low speed. Again, in the old days, to motor in costumes of any 
value was to depreciate the value of the costumes, if grease, 
grime, or oil would accomplish such destruction. As it is now, 
the oiling is done by a suitable force-feed oil pump, remote from 
the space reserved for the occupants of the cars. Under such 
conditions it is possible to keep the seats, decks and entrances 
clean. 

Some Potential Factors for Safety. 
Standard touring cars are essentially capable of speeding; and 
to speed with safety is a matter of first importance. The modern 
production requires greater measures for safety because of the 
greater power of motors used and the increased efficiency of the 



transmission, thus ending in a greater maximum speed, with a 
given weight of car and a given expenditure for gasoline. The, 
effect on the parts of a motor is greater for speed than it is for 
weight (tires excepted). Since cars are lighter to-day than they 
were before, better materials and superior designs are necessary 
to insure safety. To assure safety, the vitals of the new cars, 
are properly nested behind less essential heavy parts. The steer- 
ing linkages, for illustration, will be found above and to the rear 
of the axles, or in equally protected locations. This is in con- 
siderable contrast with some of the cars of ancient vintage iiv 
which the steering (drag rod) was the lowest down, and the parts 
which, if they intercepted an obstruction, would result in the 
greatest damage. 

Designers have taken advantage of experience, and while they 
have evolved cars with a greater ground clearance, they have at 
the same time lowered the center of gravity. This means that 
the parts are closely nested and situated at a near approach to the 
ground clearance line. This is true in almost every case, where- 
as a year or two ago there were (only) possible exceptions in 
favor of a high clearance and a low center of gravity. 

Features Indicating Increased Comfort 

The standard touring cars, besides affording luxurious space, 
are upholstered in a manner befitting the service to be rendered. 
The cars are heavy enough to maintain a level platform, in view 
of the improvements wrought in spring suspensions; with such 
a balance of the : relation of the weight of the bodies to the 
weight of the passengers that the absence of one or more passen- 
gers will not seriously affect the easy riding qualities, once a pro- 
nounced disadvantage in automobiles. 

The various noises previously regarded as the most serious 
drawbacks to cars in touring service are now conspicuous for 
their absence, not alone as respects the exhaust, but in connection 
with the linkages and other parts. 

Some Special Features. 

In touring the question of what to do with the chauffeur, were 
the owner to drive his own car, as most owners would like to do 
from time to time, has been very definitely settled by what is now 
known as the close-couple body. This provides a seat over the- 
rear axle for the chauffeur at all times when he is not actually at 
the wheel. In his comfortable berth to the rear of the body 
proper he can neither be seen, nor can he hear what the occupants- 
of the car may be talking about. 

The close-couple body brings the side entrance so far in front 
of the rear wheel as to permit the use of a very wide opening. 
The shaft drive, if considered in this connection, disposes of the 
sprocket-wheel housing that always did seem to be in the way. 
Up to very recently the shaft drive was not regarded as suffi- 
ciently rugged to withstand the severe usages incidental to tour- 
ing. This year's cars would seem to indicate that the shaft drm 
is not limited by any such considerations at all. 

There are numerous other examples in which the side-entrance- 
is quite up to the requirements from the best point of view. 
Looking at the whole question from any angle, it is to observe 1 
very decided display of ingenuity, the purport of which is to- 
afford to the patrons of the industry the conveniences they ex- 
press a preference for without in any way defeating the en s- 
from the point of view of necessity, allowing that the design 
demands cannot well be compromised, even to afford comfort 
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The 1909 



ROYAL TOURIST 



Speedier, longer, roomier, stronger, easier riding and more readily 
accessible, the Model "M" is without doubt the most permanent 
car in every particular that has yet been presented to the motor world. 



The Model "M" 




NEW FEATURES 



MOTOR 

Chief of the new improvements is the motor, with 
a larger bore and stroke, the new dimensions being 
5^ inches by 6 inches, giving greatly increased power 
and a range of from 5 miles to 65 miles on high gear. 
The enlarged motor demonstrates the acme of ex- 
cellence to be obtained in smooth running and reliability, 

CARBURETER 

An improved carbureter, actually unique as a fuel 
saver, insures positive service with the minimum of 
effort and expense. 

IGNITION 

The improved and independent double ignition 
system is greatly simplified, does away with much 
wiring, and is a distinct advance over any system 
heretofore devised. 

LUBRICATION 

Two separate force feed oiling devices of increased 
capacity and efficiency are incorporated. 



TRANSMISSION 

The selective type of transmission, giving four 
forward speeds and one reverse, is employed. 

BRAKES 

Five distinct brakes give perfect security to the 
Royal Tourist user. 

AXELS 

The front axle is of I-beam construction and the 
rear is of the readily demountable floating type. 

WHEEL-BASE AND TONNEAU 

A considerably lengthened wheel base — the new 
model being 126 inches — an extra roomy tonneau, 
accommodating six persons, and luxurious appoint- 
ments throughout, are features of the Model "M" 
which will commend themselves to the discriminating. 

ACCESSIBILITY 

Every innovation, every change and every improve- 
ment has been so made as to render it possible to easily 
remove any part without disarranging any other part 



Nothing has been omitted and everything has been done to make the new Royal 
Tourist the most dependable car on the American market for years to come. 

The Royal Tourist Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 



THE TEST OF SERVICE IS ALL WE DEMAND 



MEMBERS OF A. L. A. M. 




jj 
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CHADWICK STOCK 
RUNABOUT, 
STRIPPED FOI 
RACING 



New Models, to be known as the 

"perfected" 
Great Chadwick Sixes 

will be shown for the first time 

at the 

Grand Central Palace Show, New York 

We have abandoned yearly models and standardize The "Perfected Car" which will be exhibited in Touring Car, Tour- 
about, Runabout and Chassis. 

The above illustration is of the victorious test car. . 

This car made its initial appearance in the Wilkes-Barre Hill-Climb, MayJ30th, 1908, at which time it shattered all reconu. 
Since that time it has won all the big hill-climbs of 1908 in which it was entered, and would easily have won the Vanderbilt Cup aw 
had it not been for a crippled magneto in the seventh lap. Thus we have tried and tested the new perfected models, exact anpu- 
cates of which with the various bodies are being ini tally exhibited. 

IMPROVEMENTS 



Note the following improvements in the "Perfected" Great Chadwick Sixes initially exhibited at Grand Central palace, New York 

COOLING — A most efficient type of Honey-Comb Radiator is used in place of la> 
cellular type. 



Racine 



WHEEL BASE — Seven-passenger Touring Car and Tourabout, 130'; 
Runabout type, US*. 

BRAKES — Four very large and improved brakes, equipped with air-cooled shoes 
lyi" in thickness, instantly adjustable. 

CLUTCH — Improved internal expanding type. The band can be entirely re- 
moved for inspection in SO seconds. 

DRIVE— The only ABSOLUTELY SILENT chain drive in existence — sprockets 
and chrome nickel steel chains are so constructed and contained in oil-tight 
cases that chain noise is completely eliminated in the new model. 

MAGNETO — Improved Bosch nigh tension, equipped with perfected advance de- 
vice, which insures easy starting on quarter turn without use of the battery 
system. 

HORSE-POWER— An absolute increase of 35 per cent in power; this great in- 
crease is obtained by refinements and improvements, while the bore of S' and 
stroke of 6* remains the same as in 1908 model. 

LUBRICATOR— Improved; the flexible shaft has been replaced with a direct 
shaft drive. 



TIMING — Hardened chrome nickel-steel time gears, cam shaft •nd,"™."™'' 

ately ground by special grinding machines, valve lifts readily sdjuitaMe. 
SPRINGS — Exhaustive tests of the improved suspension have demonstnun 

greatly Increased resiliency and stability. 
STEERING GEAR — New Chadwick system of gear, "»^L*KS2hnu* 
large heavy steering post and 19* wheel. Tie new • tte ™J^„JiSi 
of chrome nickel stolthroughout. The band sectors on wheel contromM 
the gas and spark are of a new and perfected type. h M rler 
CONTROL— The gear shift lever, segment and loclpng device are mota m 
and the design is improved. The emergency brake tover is auo a» 
while clutch, foot brake and foot accelerator are all adjustable tor po» 
and refined in appearance. an 
BODIES — The bodies are much larger, while the workmensUp a^iM£™^ 
the very best that careful attention and unrestricted expenditure can °»»- 



Apply for literature and address communications to Department S 

CHADWICK ENGINEERING WORKS 

POTTSTOWN, PA, U. S. A. 
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Your Purchase of Any Four -Cycle 
Car Is Your Perpetual, Unbreakable 
Contract with Troubles — Troubles En- 
tirely Unknown to the Elmore Owner 




Right now you are most 
likely considering the pur- 
chase of some four-cycle car. 

The question that vexes 
most is whether it shall be one 
with a four-cylinder or a six- 
cylinder engine. 

But that which seems so 
important to you shrivels to insignificance before the 
greater question of four-cycle or two-cycle. 

For on the latter— entirely on the latter— depends 
your future satisfaction with the car you buy. 

Yes, the very life of the car itself is prematurely short- 
ened, or prolonged, by the principle of its motor — four- 
cycle or two-cycle. 

If you understood the Elmore valveless two-cycle car, 
there could be no question in your mind. Your decision 
in favor of the Elmore would be a foregone conclusion. 

You would know why the Elmore runs and runs and 




runs, with never a bit of 
unnecessary trouble or ex- 
asperation or expense — just 
as every present Elmore owner 
knows. 

You would realize what you 
don't know now — how all- 
powerful is the influence of 
valves. 

The Elmore engine has no valves; it produces the 
smooth, constant rythm of power known as continuous 
torque — something that no four-cycle engine, no matter 
how many cylinders it has. can do. 

These differences are comprehensively explained in the 
1909 literature. Get it and study it until you are per- 
fectly familiar with the Elmore valveless two-cycle en- 
gine. 

Then seek the Elmore dealer and a demonstration of 
the car. The dealer has been allotted as many cars as he 
can obtain, so you realize the necessity of deciding with- 
out delay. 



THE ELMORE MFG. CO., 1304 Amanda street, Clyde, O. 

Member Association o< Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
THE ELMORE WILL BE ^HmnWj^A^M^^^ GARDEN SHOW, NEW YORK, 
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Just as Faultless as It Looks 

The following specifications should appeal to those experienced motorists who appreciate 
a car of irreproachable character 



MODEL 9-35 

Motor — Four cylinder, 4J * 41 inches 
vertical, cast in pairs, mounted on main 
frame. Mechanical valves, exhaust and 
admission on opposite sides and inter- 
changeable. Ball-bearing crank shaft and 
ball-bearing cam shafts. Tapered nipples 
used on intake, exhaust and water pipes 
in place of packing. Extra long Parsons 
white bronze bearings on connecting rods. 
Clear driven distributor. Divided aluminum 
crank case. Interchangeable parts. 

Clutch — Self - contained aluminum 
cone, leather faced, spring cashioned. 

Transmission — Sliding gear selective 
type. Three speeds forward and one re- 
verse, direct on high. Self-contained an- 
nular type ball-bearings on main and 
counter shafts. Gears run in oil. 

Wheel Base — 115 inches. 

Drive — Bevel gears through ball-bear- 
ing propeller shaft and flexible joint to 
rear axle of improved design. 

Bearings — Annular type ball-bearings 
throughout. 

Wheels— Wood, artillery pattern, ten 
Ij-inch spokes front and twelve rear. 

Oiling — Crank case, constant level 
force feed oiler. Oiling all working parts 
of motor. 

Ignition — Two separate, complete sys- 
tems. One a gcar-drivenhign-tensinn. 
Bosch magneto. The other a storage 
battery, single coil and distributor. Each 
system has a separate set of Bpark plugs. 

Gasoline Capacity — IS gallons. 

Tires— 34x4. Diamond, G. & J. or 
Michelin. 

Brakes — Two systems. Two internal 
expanding metal to metal hub brakes and 
two band brakes on outside of rear wheel 
drums. Hand lever applies one set. Foot 
push pedal applies the second set. 

Frame— Pressed stee! 4j-inch channel 
section firmly riveted and braced and 
curved up over rear axle. No sub-frame. 

Front Axle — I-beam, steel forging 

Rear Axle. — Compound construction. 
Inner axle used only as a driver Wheels 
turn upon double annular type ball-bear- 
ings on hollow axle which carries all 
weight. 

Finish — Coach carmine or national red; 
black stripes. 

Body — Straight line sheet metal, side 
entrances. Divided front seats. Car- 
rying capacity, 5 passengers. - - 

Steering System — Eighteen-inch hand 
wheel, inclined post. Worm and gear, 
non- reversible chuck. Ball joint connec- 
tions to steering knuckle. 

Control — Single lever at driver's right 
controls all speeds. Three forward and 
one reverse. 

Springs— Half-elliptic; 40-inch front, 
under frame ; 48-inch rear, outs de of 
frame; 37-inch cross on rear. 

Equipment— Two 8-inch Rushmore 
searchlights with generator; side and tail 
lamps. Storm aprons, horn and tools. 

Price— $2,7 50.00, F. O. B. Indianap- 
olis. 



MODEL 9-40 

Motor — Four cylinder, 5x5 inches 
vertical, individually mounted on sub- 
frame. Mechanical valves, exhaust and 
admission on opposite sides and inter- 
changeable. Ball-bearing crank shaft and 
ball-bearing cam shafts. Tapered nipples 
used on intake, exhaust and water pipes 
in place of packing. Extra long Parsons 
white bronse bearings on connecting rods. 
Gear-driven distributor. Divided alu- 
minum crank case. Interchangeable parts. 

Clutch — Self - contained, aluminum 
cone, leather faced, spring cushioned. 

Transmission — Sliding gear selective 
type. Three speeds forward and one re- 
verse, direct on high. Self-contained 
annular type D. W. F. ball bearings on 
main and counter shafts. Gears run in 
oil. 

Wheel Bask — 125 inches. 

Drive— Bevel gear through ball-bear- 
ing propeller shaft and flexible joint in 
rear axle of improved design. 

Bearings — Annular type D. W. F. 
ball bearings throughout. 

Wheels — Wood, artillery pattern, 
twelvel 4; inch spokes front and rear. 

Oiling — Crank case, const an t 1 evel 
force-feed oiler. Oiling all working parts 
of motor. 

Ignition — Two separate, complete sys- 
tems. One gear-driven, high-tenston 
Bosch magneto. The other a storage bat- 
tery, single coil and distributor. Each 
system has a separate set of spark plugs. 

Gasoline Capacity— 17 gallons. 

Tires— 36 x 4*. Diamond, G. & J. or 
Michelin. 

Brakes — Two systems. Four dust- 
proof internal expanding metal to metal 
nub brakes. Hand lever applies one set. 
Foot push pedal applies the second set. 

Frame — Pressed steel 4J-inch channel 
section — with sub-frame — firmly riveted 
and braced and curved up over rear axle. 

Front Axle — Seamless, cold drawn 
steel tubing, heavy gauged, forged yokes, 
or I-beam steel forging. 

Rear Axle — Compound construction. 
Inner axle used only as a driver. Wheels 
turn upon double annular type D. W. F. 
ball bearings on hollow axle which carries 
all weight. 

Finish — Coach carmine or national red ; 
black stripes. 

Body — Curved line cast or straight line 
sheel aluminum, side entrances. Divided 
front seats. Carrying capacity, seven 
passengers. (Two nn folding seats in 
tonncau.) 

Steering System — t«-inch hand wheel, 
inclined post. Worm and gear, non- 
versible chuck. Ball ioint connections 
to steering knuckle. 

Control — Single lever at driver 's right 
controls all Bpeeds. Three forward and 
one reverse. 

Springs— Half elliptic: 40-inch front, 
under frame ; 50-inch rear, outside of 
frame; 39-inch cross on rear. 

Eouipmknt — Two 9-inch Rushmore 
searchlights with generator: side and tail 
lamps. Storm aprons, horn and tools. 
Price— $3,700.00. F. O. B. IndianapoliB. 



MODEL 9-50 

Motor— Six cylinder. 4* x 4f inches 
vertical, in pairs, mounted on sub-frame. 
Mechanical valves, exhaust and admis- 
sion on opposite sides and interchange- 
able. Ball-bearing crank shaft and ball- 
bearing cam shafts. Tapered nipples used 
on intake, exhaust and water pipes in 
place of packing Extra long Parsons 
white bronze bearings on connecting rods. 
Gear-driven distributor. Divided alu- 
minum crank case. Interchangeable parts. 

Clutch — Self - contained, aluminum 
cone, leather faced, spring cushioned. 

Transmission— Sliding gear selective 
type. Three speeds forward and one re- 
verse, direct on high. Self-contained an- 
nular type D. W. F. ball bearings on main 
and counter shafts. Gears run in oil. 

Wheel Base— 130 inches. 

Drive — Bevel gear through ball-bear 
ing propeller shaft and flexible joint to 
rear axle of improved design. 

Ignition* — Two separate, complete sys- 
tems One a gear-driven high-tension 
Bosch magneto. The other a storage bat- 
tery'- single coil and distributor. Each 
system has a separate set of spark plugs. 

Oiling — Crank case, constant level 
force-feed oiler, oiling all working parts 
of motor. 

Gasoline Capacity— 17 gallons. 

Wheels — Wood, artillery pattern- 
twelve 1 |-inch spokes front and rear 

Tirps— 36x4*. Diamond. G. &. J. or 
Michelin. 

Brakes — Two systems. Four dust proof 
internal expanding metal to metal hub 
brakes. Hand lever applies one set. Foot 
push pedal applies the second set. 

Frame — Pressed steel 4$-inch channel 
section — with sub-frame — firmly riveted 
and braced and curved up over rear axle. 

Front Axle— Seamless, cold drawn 
steel tubing, heavy gauge, forged yokes, 
or I-beam steel forging. 

Rkar Axle — Compound construction. 
Inner axle used only as a driver. "Wheels 
turn upon double annular type D. W. F. 
ball-bearings on hollow axle which carries 
all weight. 

Body— Curved line cast or straight line 
sheet aluminum side entrances. Divided 
front seats. Carrying capacity, seven pas- 
sengers. (Two on folding seats in ton- 
neau.) 

Finish — Coach carmine or national red; 
black stripes. 

Bearings — Annular type D. W. F. ball- 
bearings throughout. 

Steering System — 18-inch hand wheel, 
inclined post. Worm and gear, non-re- 
versible chuck. Ball joint connections to 
steerings knuckle. 

Control — Single lever at driver's right 
controls all speeds. Three forward and 
one reverse. 

Springs— Half-elliptic ; 40- inch front : 
under frame. 50-inch rear, outside of 
frame 39-inch cross on rear. 

Equipment — Two 9-inch Rushmore 
search-lights with generator; side and 
tail lamps. Storm aprons, horn and tools. 
Price— $4,200.00. F. O. B. Indianapolis 



MODEL 9-60 

Motor— Six cylinder, 5 x S inches, ver- 
tical, individually mounted on sub-frame. 
Mechanical valves, exhaust and admission 
on opposite sides and «*"*!^£ e ; 
Ball-bearing crank shaft and ball-bearing 
cam shafts. Tapered nipples used on in- 
take, exhaust and water pipes in , ptaw ol 
packing. Extra long. Parsons wbte bron« 
fcearings on connecting rods. Gear dnvcti 
distributor. Divided aluminum cranK case. 
Interchangeable parts. . 

C l u t r h — Self - contained ^ aluminum 
cone, leather faced, spring cusmonrt. 

Transmission— Sliding gear sel Ktl " 
type. Three speeds forward and one re- 
verse, direct on high Self-contained an- 
nular type D. W. F. ball-bearingi i on 
main and counter shafts. Gears run in oil 

Wheel Base— 137 inches. . 

Drive— Bevel gear through haU-«anng 
propeller shaft and flexible joint to rrar 
axle of improved design. _ 
Bearings— Annular type D. W. r. bail- 

force feed oiler. oiling all working pa™ 

°'CtIo»-T*o separate, 
terns. One a gear driven WV^K 
Bosch magneto. The other 
tery. single coil and distribotor. MM 
system has a separate set of park pHH* 
Gasoliki! Capacity- 20 gallons. 
Tires— 36xS. Diamond. G. S J. 

internal expanding metal to n™ p "JJ 
brakes. Hand lever applies one set. r°oi 
push pedal applies second set. d 

Frame — Pressed steel. 5-mc" 
section-with "tb-tMrae-stallM ™£ 
and braced and curved UP overrear 
Front Axlb — Seamless. c°" 
steel tubing, extra hca yyjange. >orf» 
yokes— or T-beam steel IcrpW tim , 
* Rear AXLE-Comr^nnd c^tra™^ 
Inner axle usri I only ■■ » *£fb. W. F. 
WSSSTSHSHS^ car™, 

^^urved line 
entrances, removable ™<>' a £jZg »- 
type. Divided front^u. ^arrw« b 
parity, seven passengers mvc m 
'TSst-Coach carmine or national"!; 

ifflii'-^s 5, 

steering knuckle. .„„ „, driver's risk! 

Control Single lever ar ij _ ^ 
controls all speeds. Three lorwaru 
one reverse. . ..inch front. 

SpRiNcs-HolleUiptic. "gl chtmt , 
under frame; 56 inch rear, wren™ 
39-inch cross on rear h Rot ta<T! 

EOUTPKBNT — J™ 9 men ^ 

searchlights with ,„d tc«* 

t^iUmp...Storm M aprona 6 »o™ ' laJimf . 



Price— $5 



NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, 1000 East 22d Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND- 



Standard Manufacturers A. M. C. M. A. 
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MARION 



(The 
Car with Class) 



FLYER 



1 H. P. to every 52 lbs. of actual weight. 

Detachable Toy Tonneau or 5-Passenger 
Touring Car, $1850.00. 

We Shall Exhibit at Grand Central Palace 
December 3 1 to January 7. 



Marion Motor Car Sales Co. 

Indianapolis, Indiana I 

1 
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The Inter-State, Model 28 
$1,750.00 



THE INTER-STATE AUTOMOBILE is built for the intelligent purchaser 
who wants the high quality which heretofore has been found only in 
high-priced cars, but who does not want to pay from twenty-five hundred 
tojive thousand dollars. 

The Inter-State makes it unnecessary for such purchasers to pay such prices. 
It is a permanent car, embracing every essential factor of worth in automobile 
design, style, comfort, speed, endurance, dependable materials and workmanship. 
And it is sold at a price — $1750 complete, including Eisemann Magneto— but little 
higher than the cheap good-enough-until-later cars. 

There is no economy and most assuredly no automobile satisfaction in buying 
a car that you will want to discard the second season for a real car. Especially 
since you can buy the real car, the satisfying, permanent car this season for just a 
little more money than a temporary car. 

i 

In justice to your own best interests, let us urge you not to think of spending 
your money for a "cheap" car, or even a higher-priced good car, until you have 
seen the Inter-State. We are glad to let you be the sole judge as to its worth at $1750. 
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The Inter-State Touring Car, Model 25 
$1,750 00 > 



/f- 



^= 

DEALERS AND AGENTS will appreciate the opportunities opened 
to them by the Inter-State. Write for our attractive proposition. 



At the 
Shows 



The full line of Inter-State automobiles, including Standard Touring 
Car, Demi-Tonneau, Double Rumble Roadster, Single Rumble 
Roadster and Tourabout, will be exhibited at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, December 31 -January 7, and at the Coliseum, Chicago 
February 6-13. 



INTER-STATE AUTOMOBILE CO. 

127 Willard Street, MUNCIE, INDIANA 



SPECIFICATIONS: 



Frame — Pressed from cold rolled steel, special stock. 
Front Axle — "I" beam, drop forged in one piece — not 

welded — and double heat treated. 
Rear Axle — The reliable semi-floating type with large 

axle shafts and Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
Wheels — Artillery type, 12 spokes, 1^-in., 34-in. 

diameter. 

Tires — Standard Goodyear Quick Detachable, Contin- 
ental or Diamond, 34x4 inches. 

Brakes — Four 12-in. brakes all acting on rear hubs, 
external and internal. 

Transmission — Three speed selective type and reverse, 
with vanadium steel gears. The selective mechanism 
built inside transmission case, thoroughly lubricated 
at all times. 

Gear Ratio— -3 'A to 1, giving from 5 to 60 miles on high 
gear. 



Horsepower — 35 to 40 

Motor— Four-cylinder, 4>fx5, water-cooled, cylinders 
cast in pairs. 

Crank Shaft— Special drop forging 35 to 40 carbon steel 
double heat treated. 

Ignition — -Double system Eisemann Magneto commu- 
tator, battery and quadruple coil. 

Body Styles— Touring Car. Double Rumble Roadster 
Single Rumble Roadster, TourabDut and Demi- 
Tonneau. 

Wheel Base— 1 12 inches. 

Tread — 56>tf inches. 

Color— Standard Inter-State red. 

Price— With best of equipments, head lights and gen- 
erator, side oil lamps, tail lamp, tube horn, tire repair 
kit and tools — Eisemann Magneto — F.O.B Muncie 
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THE SELDEN CAR 

MADE BY 

"THE FATHER OF THEM ALL" 




ONE PRICE, $2000— F. O. B. ROCHESTER 

TOURING CAR— ROADSTER— TOY TONNEAU 

A genuinely good car cannot be made and sold for less than $2000. By this we mean a car like 
the Selden, containing nothing but the best of materials, workmanship and finish. A car that the manu- 
facturer can stand behind and guarantee for at least a year against any imperfections in workmanship or 
material. 

We buy only the best materials, employ only skilled labor, and pay particular attention to details 
and finish, thereby producing a strictly high-grade car at the lowest possible price. 

The up-keep and maintenance of a medium-priced car like the Selden is within the reach of any 
man of moderate means and the value of the car does not depreciate like that of the lower priced cars. 
This is the point to be considered by every purchaser. 

The Selden Car is a 4 cylinder, 28-30 H. P. (developing 37 H. P.) five-passenger Touring Car, or 
three-passenger Roadster, with 114 inch wheel base, 34 inch wheels, shaft drive, selective control, pressed 
steel frame, metal body, fully equipped. 

Superb riding, roomy tonneau, luxurious upholstery, smooth running, great hill-climber, flexible 
and easily handled, economical in maintenance and up-keep, fine finish, stylish and attractive. 

THE COMING CAR OF MODERATE PRICE 

Catalog and Agency Proposition Upon Request 
Agencies Wanted Everywhere 
We will Exhibit at Madison Square Garden Show 

SELDEN MOTOR VEHICLE CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

GEORGE B. SELDEN, President 
Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Oakland "Twenty" » cylinders vertical 
jo horsepower, $1350* 



Oakland MotorCarCo. 

204 Oakland Avenue 
PONTIAC, MICH. 

Standard Mfrs. A. M. C. ft. A. 

IVe exhibit in New York only at Grand 
Central Palace Auto Show, opening 
>ec. 31, and at Chicago Feb. 6 to 13 



Automobile and Service. Make sure that you pay for nothing else 
but this. Check over every car offered you point by point. 

You can pay $2500 for a four-cylinder 40-horsepower car, if you want to, but it isn't 
necessary. You can even go higher, but every dollar you add over the $1600 you pay for 
Oakland four-cylinder Forty is just so much money wasted. You get not one cent extra value 
in either service or appearance. 

Now the Oakland cars (this is true of both 
the "Twenty ' and the "Forty") were not 
built to meet a preconceived price. 

We have other ideals beyond producing 
the cheapest car on the market. 

We designed and built the Oakland car up 
to a standard that would not admit of the 
slightest compromise — and then set the price. 

The fact that we were able to produce a 
car that in every respect met the demand 
of a high-grade family car at a sensationally 
low price, is just an incident — but a mighty 
satisfactory one — to the man who wants to 
get the best car in the country for his money. 

So we say again, check over these points 
before you select your car. 

The Oakland "Twenty" 

20 H.P. Touring Car or Roadster *1250 

20 H.P. Runabout 1200 

A comfortable, roomy family car, equipped withthe 
unique Oakland two-cylinder vertical motor, 1-2-inch 
bore by 5-inch stroke. Don't confuse this with motors 
of the double opposed type. It is entirely different and 
altogether superior, and as they are equipped with an 
extremely ingenious counter-balancing device, they run 
with all the smoothness and absence of vibration formerly 
thought possible only with the four-cylinder motor. 

In fact, anyone taking their first ride in an Oakland 
"Twenty'' rinds it hard to believe that it is not a four- 
cylinder motor under the hood, so noiselessly and 
smoothly does it run. ,„.,_. 

The "Twenty has 100-inch wheel base. Weight, 
1700 pounds. Shaft drive, 32x3 1-2 front and rear 
tires. Thermo-syphon system of cooling with fan in 
fly-wheel, vertical tube radiator. Brakes external and 
internal, operating on drums of rear wheels. Transmission 
of a superior planetary type, two speeds forward and 
reverse without a single adjustment ever necessary or 
possible. Price includes three oil lamps, two head- 
lights, hom and complete tool kit. 

You must see an Oakland and ride in it to appreciate 
the perfect result of Oakland design and Oakland skill 
in construction. Write for the name of our nearest 
dealer who will, by actual demonstration, make its 
superiority clear to you. 



Consider the matter from the common- 
sense standpoint. 

There are five items you want to be sure 
of in the car you own. Here they are: 

1. Ample power — that's for speed and hill- 
climbing. 

2. Ease of handling and operation. You 
want a car that you can enjoy riding in. 

3. Low cost of maintenance. What it costs 
to run a car is just as important as what it 
costs to buy one. 

4. Style and finish — a car that will be a 
credit to you when you drive in it — a car 
for you and your best friends. 

5. Simplicity of construction — so 
that you can master and understand 
every detail. 

The Oakland "Forty" 

40 H.P. Touring Car *1600 

40 H.P. Runabout 1600 

When you see this big car, and ride in it, 
it will be hard for you to understand why 
we do not add at least $500 to its price. 

The Oakland "Forty" has a 112-inch wheel base, 
weteht 2100 lbs., shaft drive, four-cylinder motor, 
cylinders cast in pairs. 1-2-inch bore by S-mch stroke, 
making a power plant that we could rate higher than 
40 h o if we were inclined to follow the practice ob- 
taining' with many makers. It is sufficient to say that 
no matter how much you "let her out" you will always 
fln.l the Oakland "Forty" has just a little more reserve 
pSwer ready for emergency. 34 x 4 tires, front and rear. 
Cooling is by centrifugal pump and vertical tube radia- 
tor Brake external and internal, acting direct on rear 
wheels Transmission is of the selective sliding gear 
ype three speeds forward and reverse. Steel I-beam 
front axle. Price includes three oil lamps, two large 
headlights, hom and complete tool kit. •„;„„ 

$1600 worth of automobile you can buy to-day. 
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Specif icatioos 



Will accommodate tail lamp; __ 

and full tool equipment. 



Model A-l. 

three passengers; rumble seat; 
30"x3" tires; 18 H. P.; speed, 
1-35 miles; single chain drive, 
enclosed; weight, 13S0 lbs.; 2 gas 
lamps and generator; 2 oil lamps; 



; 40" flexible tube. Horn 



Model A-3.— ($875.00). Carries 
the same specifications as Model 
A-l, with the exception that it is 
equipped with a surrey seat in 
ix instead of a rumble seat. 




Each Model a Leader in Its Class 

The Lambert Car is a good automobile at a low price — not for one moment to be con- 
fused with cheap gear-driven cars. 

The lower cost of the more efficient, simple Lambert friction transmission is what 
enables us to make a far better car than any manufacturer of gear-transmission cars 
can make for the same money. 

In the Lambert Car there's a full dollar's worth of automobile value for every dollar 
of the price — and more, too, if judged by the ordinary standards. 

We say the Lambert friction drive is more efficient than gear transmission. It is. 
It transmits under all conditions a higher percentage of the power generated than any 
type of gear transmission. It is the simplest form of transmission. It eliminates gear 
troubles and gear expense. It gives to the Lambert Car a smooth-running quality 
found in few cars. 

Each Lambert model is distinguished by other simplicity, big-value features. 
Each is a leader in its class. 




Specifications 



Model 19. — Carries 5 passengers; 
117" wheel base; 32"x3l" tires; 
4 cylinder Rutenber motor with 
adjustable fan; 35-40 H. P.; 
speed, 1-50 miles per hour; sin- 
gle silent chain drive, enclosed; 
painted Lambert green, striped 



with light green. Specif c °" , 
on proper notice. Weight 
lbs.; 2 large gas lamp! imlh gw 
oil lamps; hom. £j 



erator; 2 
box on running 
equipment. 



hoard; 



Model 19. $1750 
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Specifications 



LAMBERT " 30 "—Capacity, 5 
passengers; 28 H. P.; 4-cylinder 
Rutenber motor, with fen attached ; 
speed, 1-45 miles; wheel base, 
110J inches; single silent chain 
drive, enclosed in dust-tight metal 
case; tires, 30"x3i" quick de- 
tachable pneumatics; detachable 
tonneau; weight, 1,600 lbs.; body 
painted deep red, light red stripe 
on panel, black moulding, running 
gear light red, striped with Eng- 



lish vennillion; special color on 
proper notice; equipment, 2 gas 
lamps and generator, tail lamp, 2 
oil side lamps, 40-in. flexible tube 
horn and full tool equipment. 
Price, $1250. f.o.b. factory. 

The $1250 Model 27 carries 
the same specifications as the 
Lambert 30, except that it is 
equipped with two bucket seats 
instead of tonneau. 





Lambert "30." $1250 




We Want Lambert Representatives 

The demand for automobiles at a low price is unmistakable. 

The agent who represents a good low-priced car — the Lambert — will get the cream 
of the business. 

Lambert cars, friction driven, have the power, the speed, the endurance, the snappy 
style, the finish of cars that cost half again as much. 

In all territory now unoccupied we want representatives for the Lambert Car. We 
have an unusually attractive offer to make to the right kind of men who will take up our 
proposition and look after our interests. We want men who appreciate and will talk 
the Lambert friction drive. Men who know enough about automobiles to recognize 
the fact that the Lambert Car— each of our six models— is the biggest value on the 
market at the price. 

If you would be interested in taking up the agency question with us, write at once 
for full details of our proposition. In writing, you will please state what cars you are 
now handling and your facilities for representing the Lambert. Address BUCKEYE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Anderson, Ind. 

Lambert Can will be exhibited at the Grand Central Palace Show, December 31 to January 
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A Personal Invitation to 



Simply 
Perfedt 



Maxwell 

xxxxxxxx«y. 



Every Dealer and Prospec- 
tive Motorist at the Grand 
Central Palace Show to Visit the 
Exhibit of 



Perfectly 
99 Simple 



(< 



The Aristocrat of Moderate Priced Cars" 



I want you to see the Maxwell at the Grand 
Central Palace show. 

In the making of the Maxwell it has been my 
belief that we could not afford to use anything but 
the best materials, because a moderate-priced car, 
to be as successful as the Maxwell is known to be, 
must be more durable than the highest-priced cars — 
because in the very nature of things they receive 
harder service and less expert attention. 

I consider Mr. J. D. Maxwell the foremost auto- 
mobile designer of the world. Practical to the ex- 



treme, Maxwell cars are simple, and because of 
their simplicity — reliable. 

You know the Maxwell principles — principles 
which have been built in these cars since 1904. 

We have issued a magazine; like the foundation 
of Maxwell success, it is the result of mutual effort. 
So we call it "The Cooperator." Ask for a copy at 
the Maxwell booth. 

President. 




MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 



The Maxwell Principles Thermo-Syphon Cooling. 
==^^^==^= Three Point Suspension. 



Multiple Disc Clutch. 
Unit Construction. 



Shaft Drive. 
Metal Bodies. 



XXXXXXXXXX/ 



The Maxwell Line— Magneto Equipped 

30 H. P. Four Cylinder Touring Car or Roadster $1750.00 

20 H. P. Two Cylinder Touring Car or Roadster, fully equipped $1450.00 -$1350.00 

14 H. P. Two Cylinder Tourabout, fully equipped $825.00 

10 H. P. Two Cylinder Maxwell Junior $500.00 

Get posted now — ask for a catalogue, or better, arrange 
at our Exhibit for a Maxwell demonstration. 

Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 

P. O. Box 103 

Main Office and Factory: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. new CASTLE, IND. 
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Some conditions which make possible 
the splendid 




Thirty 



99 



at $1400^ 




FOUR CYLINDER — 30 H. P.— SHAFT DRIVE — SELECTIVE TYPE SLIDING GEAR TRANSMISSION, 106" WHEELBASE. 



Ninety-five per cent, of all parts which 
enter into the construction of the Cadillac 
Thirty are manufactured in the Cadillac 
plant. 

The Cadillac Company maintains its own 
brass and iron foundries; its own pattern 
shops; sheet metal shops; machine shops; 
gear cutting plants; painting, finishing and 
upholstering departments. 

It makes the magnificent motor and it 
makes even the little bolts, nuts and cap 
screws which go into that motor and the 
car. 

It manufactures its own transmissions, 
its own radiators, its own hoods and its own 
fenders. 

The Cadillac Company operates its own 
tool making department, in which are trade 
all the special jigs, tools and dies used in the 
manufacture of the Cadillac Thirty. 

Every one of the millions of pieces made 
each year passes through the hands of a 
corps of trained inspectors whose watch- 
word is — precision and perfection. 

The expenditure for tool maintenance 
alone in the Cadillac plant in a single year 
is $60,000. 

So accurately is every part finished that 
thousands of pieces of a kind with thousands 



of pieces of other kinds, are sent to the 
various assembling departments and there 
united without so much as the use of the 
finest file or emery cloth. 

There is no occasion for special "fitting." 
The limits of measurements in many parts 
of the Cadillac motor, transmission, etc., 
are specified to the one -thousandth part of 
an inch. 

More than 500 specially designed automatic 
labor-saving machines which enable one man 
to do with greater accuracy the work of four 
or five, or maybe ten, cut a tremendous figure 
in reducing cost on an output of ten thousand 
cars. 

Two complete and separate mechanical 
organizations consisting of 3,200 men are 
working continually night and day on this 
same output of ten thousand cars. 

It has always been admitted that the 
Cadillac was the most perfectly standardized 
car in the world — that its interchange- 
ability of parts was practically absolute. 

Now the plant that achieves perfect stand- 
ardization likewise produces the most per- 
fect running car, provided, of course, the 
motor and other vital parts are competent. 

The Cadillac motor bears a reputation 
without flaw or tarnish. Twenty thousand 



Cadillac motors are and have been for four, 
five and six years operating all over the 
world, and so far as we know, not one has 
ever gone out of commission. 

The Cadillac Thirty motor is direct heir 
to all the virtues of the 20,000 other Cadillac 
motors which have gone before — the most 
perfect motor the Cadillac plant has ever 
produced. 

Bearing in mind the output of 10,000 cars 
and the continuous force of 3,200 men and 
500 automatic labor-saving machines em- 
ployed in making them, and the perfect 
standardization produced by manufacturing 
all the parts, you will begin to understand 
why the Cadillac Company is able to build 
a high grade car to sell at $1,400 — a car which 
in all probability no other plant in the world 
could build and sell for less than $2,500. 

The next step is to see the car (it will 
exceed your highest expectations in dignity, 
proportion and richness) ; to ride in it at any 
reasonable speed up to 50 miles per hour; 
to examine carefully the engine and the 
mechanism and then to put it into active 
road competition with any higaer priced car 
you may choose. 

If you will do this our car is installed. 



In New York Cadillacs will be exhibited 
only at Madison Square Garden, Jan. 16-23, 
and In Chicago at the Coliseum, Feb. 6-13. 



CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 



DETROIT, MICH. 

Member A. L. A. M. \^ 
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Ocarlcss and Olympic Line 



GEARLESS 

Model 3O-60, 6-cylinder - - $3250.00 

Model 50, 4-clyinder - - 2750.00 
Equipped with Gearless Transmission 

Model 35, 4-cylinder - - 1500.00 

Friction Drive 



FOR 1909 

OLYMPIC 

Model 30-60, 6-cylinder - - $3250.00 

Model 50, 4-cylinder - - 2750.00 
Selective Type Transmission 

Model 35, 4-cylinder - - 1650.00 
Selective Transmission Axle 




5r- : ' 




GEARLESS 35. 35 H. P. 

MOTOR: 4-cyl. 4J"x4i», Renault type. Water cooled 
WHEEL BASE: 119 inches 
WHEELS: 36 inches 

TIRES: 3i inches 



MAGNETO IGNITION, $1500.00 

AXLES: I-Beam front and rear 
IGNITION : Low tension magneto and dry cells 
TRANSMISSION : Friction disc operating by spring- 

pressure. Side chain drive. 
BODY: 4-passenger roadster, 5-passenger touring 



Write for Catalogue 

GEARLESS MOTOR CAR CO. 

295 PLYMOUTH AVENUE ROCHESTER, H. Y. 
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Motoring Satisfaction 

with Stearns Cars is Genuine 




0 



(~)UR 30-60 H. P. Model 
is ideal for those devotees 
■' ■ who appreciate abundant reserve 
power, and a car as nearly per- 
fect as is humanly possible. 

Catalog upon request 

The F. B. Stearns Co. 

Member A. L A. M. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE THOMAS FLYER 

CHAMPION STOCK CAR OF THE WORLD 

Send 25 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing and we will send 
you a beautifully illustrated book 
on the New York- Paris Race 

ADDRESS DEPT. A 

E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., 

BllffalO. N. Y. Member A. I_ A. M. 



INVESTIGATE 
EARLY 

The numerous points 
of merit comprised in 
the " Moline" Roadster 
Model "S." We invite 
comparison, and it will 
be a pleasure to show why you can not afford to overlook a car pleas- 
, ing in appearance, but doubly attractive in ability and low cost of 
general np-keep. 

MOLINE AUTOMOBILE CO. Member A.M.C.MA. E. MOLINE, III. 





ALL CARS SOLD BY 
UNDER SELDEN 
GUARANTEED 



US ARE LICENSED 
PATENT AND 
FOR ONE YEAR. 



$3,500 




The Palmer-Singer Town and 
Country Car, 1909 Model, Type 
XXX-2B, is the most serviceable car 
on the market to-day. Its 28-30 
H. P. motor provides ample power 
to take its full complement of 
passengers on long, hard tours over 
anyFroad at a very good speed. 
Closedf it is a beautiful, luxurious 
Town]|Car, seating four inside, 
ideal] for3[the£ purpose and far 
superior to many foreign makes 
at double the price. A glance at 
the specifications will show the 
remarkable value it offers. 

Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength. Im- 
ported P. & S. ball bearings exclusively. Bosch high 
tension magneto and multiple disc clutches. Drop forged 
I-beam front axle — four-speed selective type, sliding gear 
transmission with direct drive on third speed. All brakes 
equalized, all expanding type and on rear wheels. Universal 
joints on all steering connections. Shaft driven, all moving 
parts inclosed in dustproof cases. 

Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 

1 620-22-24 Broadway, N. V. 1321 Michigan Ave.. Chicago 
Sole Distributors the Simplex 



Winner of International 24-hour race at Brighton Beach, 
\ and h " 



maau 

October 2d and 3d, and holder of 16 new World ■ Record*, 
fell. 

'biting at Madiaon Square Garden.) 
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An Automobile Classic— A Conspicuous Value 



The Marmon " Thirty- two " is neither a 
cheaply built car at a low price nor a 
" good enough " car at a high price. 

It is a high grade car in every sense of 
the word, built as carefully as a fine 
watch. The parts are interchangeable, 
all of them manufactured by us, 
rigidly tested and carefully assembled 
into a harmonious whole. 

Weighing not over 2,100 pounds, with 
32-40 H. P., this "Thirty-two" has a 
world of speed and ability. In perform- 
ance, as in appearance, it is a car that 
needs no apologies — occasions no re- 
grets — a car you will be proud to own. 

The "Thirty-two" sustains the Marmon 
reputation for mechanical excellence. It 
can be depended upon to stand up under 
the most severe usage year after year. 



The 1909 Marmon models are being exhibited at the Grand Central Palace Show, New York 
They will also be exhibited at the Chicago Show, Feb. 6-13 



Nordykefc Marmon 



Estob. 1851 



Indianapolis. In 



Standard Mfrs., 





To the man who looks ahead and buys 
with his eyes wide open, this car is an 
emphatic bargain. No other car on the 
market at $3000 or less offers so much 
actual value. 

Get the specifications, notice the char- 
acter of design and equipment, and 
make a few careful comparisons. 

Genuine Krupp and Chrome Nickel Steels are used for 
important parts. Bosch magneto and battery — dual 
system. Three point motor support. Straight line shaft 
drive. Rear axle and transmission in one unit. Marmon 
oiling system. Large brakes. Hess-Bright imported ball 
bearmgs. Big tires (34 x 4 all around). Complete equip- 
ment. Furnished as Touring Car, Roadster, Suburban, 
Coupe, or Limousine Town Car. 

The Marmon "Fifty," $3750 

A superb car, o£ most distinguished appearance. In hard, 
practical cash value, it is the superior of the most famous 
foreign cars selling at two or three times the price. Fur- 
nished with seven-passenger body. 50-60 H. P. Com- 
pletely equipped. 

Marmon " Forty-five" Roadster, a special model, %35<H 



Built Here 



The Easiest Riding Car In The World 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



TT7E are ready for 1909 business. As hitherto in years past, the " PULLMAN " 
V V cars will maintain leadership as positively the very best automobile value 
obtainable. 

If it is possible to attain perfection, we have reached that state in the 1909 

"PULLMAN" cars. , , , 

Viewed from any standpoint — as a prospective purchaser or a dealer in motor 
cars _ you can - t match the "PULLMAN" quality, the "PULLMAN" prices or the 
wonderful "PULLMAN" efficiency, design, simplicity of construction, ease of operation, 
economy of up-keep, durability; in fact, "PULLMANS" are in every feature incom- 
parably superior to any cars yet designed. 



Model " K " 30 H.P. Touring Car. <J inch bore. 4i inch stroke. 
Price. J2000.00, including Bosch Magneto. 

Every step from the raw material to the finished car i^.the Progres^of the making 
of a "PULLMAN" Automobile is under the eye of an expert m OUR OWN [FACTORY 
and we stand back of the quality, which is the highest standard that can be produced. 

In your own interest, don't buy a car, don't : accept an agency, 
until you have full particulars about 1909 "PULLMAN CARS. 

A Model to meet every requirement at the right price. WRITE TO-DAY 
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Model L D 9 
Pour-Cylinder, 30 H.P. 
Roadster, S1350— Touring Car, $1500 



Model D 9 
Four-Cylinder, 40 H.P. 
Roadster, $3000— Touring Car 



SEE them at the shows, and if you are going to be open-minded about buying a car it will mean a 
saving of as much as a thousand dollars. Kissel Kars have the same construction and features 
as cars costing from $3000 up -Double ignition, three-quarter elliptic springs, floating type 
rear axle, I-beam front axle, Timken roller bearings throughout, and two on rear axle instead of one as an 
extra provision to secure perfect alignment. Remy magneto with single unit coil, or Atwater-Kent generator 
and dry cells on Model D 9 and on Model G9; the ^-cylinder, 60 H. P. $3000 Kissel Kar, and Remy magneto 
with stngle umt cod, and dry cells on Model LD9. Model D 9 is a five and seven passenger car, Model 
L D 9 four or five passenger— that's the only difference. SEE THESE CARS AT THE SHOWS. 

Write to-day for catalog and name local dealer. 

Kissel Motor Car Co. 122 ^ Avenue Hartford, Wis. I 
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Premier 

The direct comparison between American 
and foreign cars under the same roof at the 
Grand Central Palace emphasizes the fact that 
Europe has lost her supremacy. 

The Premier stock chassis is generally 
conceded to represent the highest achievement 
in motor car engineering. 

"The Quality Car" 

Send for Catalogue T 

Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 




R. M. Owen & Co. 
Distributors 
East, North and Northwest 
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The Jewel "40" Touring Car 

Price $3,000 Complete 




A Suggestion of Its Completeness 

Rutenber Motor, Bosch Magneto, Connecticut Coil and Exide Battery; selective transmission; plat- 
form rear suspension; Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers; Timken Roller Bearings; 36-inch wheels; 
Diamond or Goodyear Tires, 4-inch front, 4>4-inch rear; full extension top and folding glass wind shield; 
complete lamp equipment with large Prest-O-Lite Gas tank ; trunk rack, extra tire holders, etc. 

Sounds a lot for the money and it is a lot for the money. We have pride in our product, which is 
limited, and practically no overhead expense. We have gotten right down to earth and put together the 
best car that we know how, with every part of the best material that can be purchased anywhere. 

There Isn't Any Guesswork in the Jewel Car 

There wouldn't be any guesswork in the mind of any honest agent who aims to give his customers 
'the most he can for the money. 

There's a lot of honest agents, too, whose business we can't handle — for, as stated, our output is 
limited. To the few who speak quick enough, we'll offer an attractive proposition and we'll make good 
on everything we say. Try us. 



The Jewel Motor Car Company 



131 Walnut Street, Massillon, Ohio, U. S. A. 



-HI 
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40-inch wheel 

TRAVELER 




THIS CAR WILL BE THE SENSATION OF THE SHOW 



From this time forward you will hear more, and 
more, and more of the American. .... 

Heretofore American owners had been mostly 
men who had formerly driven fine imported cars. 

For two years the discriminating few have under- 
stood its unique position in the motor market. But 
the crowd has followed the plants of huge output 
and conventional construction. 

Only two hundred American cars will go out into 
the several states this season, but each will be 
driven by a motor connoisseur who cares little 



about first cost if power, service and value be there. 

In your clubs, and wherever men meet to discuss 
the merits of motoring, you will hear its name with in- 
creasing frequency, displacing, as like as not, some 
other name that has hitherto been more familiar. 

The philosophy of this you will better understand 
if you will study the smart make-up of the car; 
learn something of the unique underslung construc- 
tion of the American Traveler and write for a de- 
scriptive account of its mechanical anatomy and 
performances. 



SPECIFICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN TRAVELER. 
Motor — Four cylinders cast in pairs ; 5fx5J in. 50-60 H. P. Water cooled; centrifugal circulating 
pump. 

Ignition — Bosch high tension magneto ; auxiliary coil and battery. 
Carbureter — Float feed, auxiliary air supply type. 

Lubrication — Four-sight-feed lubricator for cylinders and mechanism. Splash oiling crankcase. 

Transmission and differential run in oil. 
Clutch — Leather-faced, fan-bladed cone interlocked with emergency brake. 
Drive — Direct shaft to differential and floating liye rear axle that bears no weight. 
Wheels — 40x4 in. front, 40x4 in. rear. 
Wheelbase — 122 inches. Tread, 56 inches. 

Equipment— Two gas headlights ; tail lamp; trunk rack; acetylene generator; French horn; toolkit. 

American Motor Car Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 

Standard Manufacturers A. M. C. M. A. 

See the AMERICAN at the Grand Central 
Palace Show this week 
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Not an Assembled Car 



Not an Assembled Cur 



The AMERICAN SIMPLEX 

Fifty Horsepower Valveless Two cycle Engine Runs with the Smooth 
Rhythm and Applies Power with the Constancy of the Electric Motor 




50 H.P. FOUR CYLINDER, VALVELESS TWO CYCLE MOTOR 



You may not live to see it, but the day is surely coming 
when the two cycle gas engine will be the only type used 
in motor cars. 

It is inevitable. 

We have recognized the virtues of the two cycle prin- 
ciple and incorporated it in the American Simplex first. 

We are the pioneers among manufacturers of cars of 
the class in which the American Simplex stands. 

Every manufacturer who puts into his car a six cylinder 
engine admits the vital deficiency of the four cycle prin- 
ciple—intermittent power— and his inability to over- 
come it. 

Multiplicity of cylinders merely approaches— never 
attains— constant turning power— the continuous torque 
you've heard so much about. 

The American Simplex two cycle engine applies power 
with the constancy of the electric motor. 

There is not a valve, spring, roller cam or cam shaft on 
the American Simplex two cycle engine. They would be 
superfluous. They hinder the fourcycle fromVnerating 



its power in a steady, unceasing rush — yet the four cycle 
engine cannot be built without them. 

The American Simplex is a manufactured car. 

It is manufactured in our own plant in its entirety- 
motor, transmission, differential, gears, frame— every part 
where strength or harmonious action is vital to the long 
life of the car and the smoothness with which its motor 
runs. 

That is the reason the American Simplex is a motor 
car symphony— there is complete harmonization of parts 
which no assembled car can have. 

Our 1909 literature tells of the flexible three point 

motor suspension and radiator attachment; the rear axle 

transmission; the interlocking device on the gears; the 

improved torsion tube; the everlasting brake adjustment 

— every one a feature exclusive in the American Simplex 

— together with a comprehensive explanation of the 

differences in operation and results between the American 

Simplex valveless two cycle motor and all four cycle 
.,,«„,. . < , — 



generating motors. "^Write 'for it. f^'^p"^* 



Simplex Motor Car Company 

Mishawaka, Ind. 

Member A. M. C. M. A. 

See the American Simplex in Space D, Grand Central Palace Show, New York, Dec. 31-Jan. 7. Demon- 
strating Car at the Show. jjjl 
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The Haynes for 1989-40 H P.. $3,000 



A Talk to Agents 



People are wary of the good-looking ear that a 
chauffeur or an expert is unwilling to commend. 

Possibly there are some agents who think that 
the merits of the Haynes universal joints, for in- 
stance, are too technical a matter to interest the 
average business man that comes in to look at the 
car. Maybe. But next day that man's friend, 
who knows an automobile when he sees it. steps in. 

He gets into the chassis instead of into the tonneau. 

He finds the universal joints with the float- 
ing cube of solid steel that can't ever break, and 
the big wearing faces that never wear out. 

He finds other things, too— a unique and simple 
roller-pinion-and-sprocket direct drive that solves 
certain old problems at the rear axle, obviating 



wear, strains, noise and friction at a place that is 
a danger point in most cars. He finds a better 
clutch than any other car ever had. He finds a 
ratchet gear system that prevents gear stripping. 
He finds a double flywheel on the motor that makes 
it run like a six-cylinder without a six-cylinder's 
cost and complication. And he finds tremendous 
strength, almost needless strength, everywhere. 

And the man that sent him may not hear about 
those technical points, but he does hear something 
that makes him 'phone the agent to reserve that 
car till cheque arrives in the morning. 

Certain Haynes territory is open this year, and 
we are ready to talk business if you are just the 
right man. 



HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 

Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America 



NEW YORK, 1715 Broadway 



Members A. L. A. M. 
42 Hiuhest Awards and Perfect Scores 



CHICAGO, 1702 Michigan Ave. 
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The Automobile Sensation of the Year 



There are some low-priced 
four-cylinder cars on the 
market. 



BUT REMEMBER 



The Regal is not an experi- 
ment. This is its 2d year 
and it has made good. 



Compare it with a Regal 



$ 



1250 



Why buy a Freak? 



4 Cylinder 

30 H. P. 

Water 
Cooled 

High 

Tension 

Magneto 

105 in. 
Wheel Base 




M0DEL"A" 
5 Passenger 
Touring Car 



MODEL "B" 
3 or 4 
Passenger 
Runabout 



detachable^ ^7 2»n!ff J^S^/ ty T S L' d ' ng ge ^ '™ sra - ss - on comb.ned w.th rear axle. 32 inch wheels. 3* inch quick 

The day of inflated ideas and enormous profits is passed. The automobile industry is set- 
tling down to a sane, business-like proposition. No more "Hurrah Boys" business. No more 
1UU per cent dividends and enormous expenses. The automobile must be produced on amanu- 
tacturmg basis. Small profits. Large sales. Honest goods. If you want a car with no 
experiments, no freak ideas, no fads — just an automobile — buy a Regal. 

Further specifications are provided in our catalogue, which may be secured from our nearest representative 

or will be mailed direct upon request. 




SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK 
SHOW, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 



Regal Motor Car Co. 

TromMey Ave, Detroit, Mich. 
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Model E $2,000 




Model H $1,600 



4-cylinder 




Model C $1,250 



2-cylinder 




Model K S9S0 



2-cylinder 




Model F $850 



2-cylinder 



DEALERS 



If you want a clean-cut, up-to-date, 
snappy, reliable line of cars — a 
complete line — a dependable line 
it is pleasant and profitable to sell 
— get the Jackson agency. 



There are especially good features to be 
found in Jackson Cars which give them 
individuality. Every point is made a sub- 
stantial point. Every unnecessary frill is 
cut out. Every possible provision is made 
for the comfort of those who ride in Jackson 
Cars, notably our Jackson special full 
elliptic springs, front and rear, made right 
and tempered right in our own spring plant. 
Jackson Cars are not only practical in every 
sense, but luxurious in their easy riding 
qualities. 



1909 Models will be exhibited and 
demonstrated at the Grand Central 
Palace Show, New York, Dec. 31 
— Jan. 6, and at the Coliseum Show, 
Chicago, Feb. 6 — 13. 

NO SAND TOO DEEP NO HILL TOO STEEP 



Jackson Automobile Company 

Jackson, Mich. 
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The New Stevens -Duryea 
Models XXX and Y 

will be on Exhibition at the Licensed Automobile Show, Madison Square Garden, New 

York City, January, 1909. 

The XXX-a 24 Horse Power, 4-Cylinder Runabout, Price, $2,850 
The Y-a 6-40 Horse Power, 6-Cylinder Touring Car, Price, $4,000 

The 4-Cylinder Model X and 6-Cylinder Model U 
("Light Six") will also be on view 

The above Four Typical Stevens-Duryea Cars represent our 1909 productions. 
Write for detailed descriptive matter. 

Stevens-Duryea Company 

900 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 




TYPE "E" FIFTY 

A custom-made car tor particular people. 

The same mechanical qualities that contribute to the success of the great type "C" Fifty. 

And la addition 

Quinby Equipment, conveying quality and refinement in a luxurious and completely appointed seven-passenger touring car- 

"Quinby" I equip- 
ment can be tar- 
nished on anylol 
the above types* 
in any style, at ai 
additional price.! 

All models equip- 
ped with magneto 

and gas tanks. 



Type "C" Fifty 
Baby Tonnean and 
Touring Car . $3,000 

Type "D 2S" 
Runabout . . $2,000 
Baby Tonnean or 
Touring Car . $2,100 

Type "P* Six 
Baby Tonnean '.£$4,500 



J^M.'IQUINBY & CO. 
tOI Newark, N. J.l 

Distributors in New York 
City and New Jersey. 




"E 50," 7 Passenger Tonring Car, 

Pennsylvania Auto Motor Company 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 



GRANT SQUARE 
AUTO CO. 
Of Brooklyn 



01 Broo»w- . 

Brooklyn, and [Low 
Distributors. 
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14 Entries. Only one perfect 
score —The Franklin. 

Against thirteen competitors, the 1909 Model D Franklin touring car won the only perfect 
score in the Worcester, Mass., reliability contest, December 12. Eight of the contestants went through 
the road run without penalization. But the Franklin was the only one to withstand the rigid exami- 
nation after the run by a technical committee from the faculty of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

All except the Franklin suffered penalization due to broken, strained, bent or loosened parts 
leaks, etc. 

It was necessary for the committee to go over the" Franklin six times in order to satisfy, the 
other competitors. 

Was this luck? No! 

This is the fifth severe contest in which a 1909 Franklin stock model has carried off the honors. 
Franklins won perfect scores in the Glidden Tour. The only Franklin entered in the Bretton Woods 
endurance run won a perfect score. Another Franklin won a perfect score in the 1000-mile Chicago 
reliability contest and also had the lowest gasoline consumption in its class. Still another Franklin 
won a perfect score in the Cleveland sealed bonnet run and had the lowest gasoline consumption of all 
contestants. 

These five consecutive perfect scores in five consecutive contests, each with a stock model and 

except in the Glidden Tour — only one in each contest, are most significant. How significant is of 

interest to every buyer of an automobile. No other automobile has such a record. 

Most any automobile can make a hard road run without stops, but to go through without troubles 
of any kind and without any derangement or strains resulting is what tells the story. 

The light-weight air-cooled Franklin does not strain or rack itself. It stands up. Itjrides 
comfortably. 




Alhigh-grade powerful automobile. Refined, reliable and safe. Abler for touring onAmerican 
roads than any automobile but a Franklin. Beautiful to look at, comfortable to ride in and doing rts 
workjjatjthe lowest operating cost, 

H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE ACME MOTOR CAR CO. 

READING, PA. 

At the Grand Central Palace Show, December 31 to January 7, 
we will exhibit the following 1909 models: 



THE SPECIAL "QUAD" 

(Type XXVII.) 

Foui cylinders, 5" X 5", 5 or 7 seats 

$3,750. 



THE STANDARD " QUAD ' 

(Type XXVI.) 

Four cylinders, 4|* X 5", S or 7 seats 

$3,500. 



THE ACHE SEXTUPLET 

(Type XX.) 

Six cylinders, 41* x 5*. 5 or 7 seats 

$4,500. 



THE "FAIRM0UNT" SEXTUPLET 

(Type XXL) 

Six cylinders, 4(* x 5*. Roadster or Tourabout 

$4,500. 



THE "VANDERBILT " ACHE cyUnders s " x 5 " 5 or 7 seats 

(Type XXV.) $6,000. 



We [have a limited amount of unoccupied agency territory which we will close at the Show. 
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60 H. P. AUSTIN 90 H. p. 

AND OUR NEW MODEL 45 

Six Cylinders, Xo H. P., 2250 Pounds, $3000.00 




Unequaled 

Combination 

Highest Quality 
and Power 



Lowest Weight 

land Price 



The Car That "JUST SUITS" Everybody 

A Five-Passenger Touring Car with a Detachable Tonneau that can be 
replaced by a Rumble Seat in three minutes. 



Same Car 

as a Roadster 

MODEL 45R 
$2850.00 




Double Ignition, Selective Transmission, Floating Rear Axle, 36-inch Wheels, 
122-inch Wheel Base; and the same highest quality of Material, Workmanship 
and Finish for which our cars have always been noted. 

Write for Catalogue and complete description of our 1909 Models. We will 
exhibit at the Grand Central Palace Show, New York City, December 31st to 
January 7th. 

f^MthS.n R A^en„e Austin Automobile Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Standard Manufacturers A. M. C. M. A 
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MOO N— 1 9 O 9— M O O N 




MODEL C, 5- PASSENGER TOURING CAR. 



R EFINEMENT 

The day of the slogan, "The car to get 
there and come back," is past. In 1909 
the car that will not run "there and 
back," is not a real automobile. Some- 
thing different is demanded by the re- 
sponsible dealer and the thoughtful 
buyer— it is refinement. 
Refinement that stands for increased 
strength and efficiency, more simplicity 
and greater economy in the long run 
is found in the 1909 Moon Thirty-Two. 



MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 

4402 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 



MOO N— 1 9 O 9— M O O N 
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No. 2I-62H lbs. per H.P. 40 H P.. 4-Cylinder Motor. 4 1-2" bore. 5!<" stroke. Weight, with complete equipment. 2500 lb,. 

Price. $2500 



0 




HI 



No. 22-58! lbs. per H.P. 50 H.P., 4-Cylintler Motor. 5" bore. 6" stroke. Weight, with full equipment, 2940 lbs. 

Price, $4000 

MODEL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

97 SMITH STREET ..... PERU. INDIANA. U. S. A. 

DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 

GREAT WESTERN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 



1706-8 MAIN STREET 



KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
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No. 20-S6M Its. per H P. 30 H.P.. 4-Cylinder Motor. 4" bore. 5" stroke. Weight, with complete equipment. 2000 lbs. 

Price, $1600 




0 



0 



No. 20-A— 63'j lbs. per H.P. 30 H.P.. 4-Cylinder Motor. 4" bore, 5" stroke. Weight, with complete equipment. 1900 lbs. 

Price, $1600 

MODEL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

PERU, INDIANA, U. S. A. 



97 SMITH STREET 



DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 



GREAT WESTERN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

1706-8 MAIN STREET KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
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High compression and 
air cooling do not go 
together on any car 
but the ADAMS- 
F A R W ELL. 



The Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa 





The Greatest Valu« 
Ever Offered 

$2,250 

4Cylinder35H.P.Mot 

Cornish- Friedbei 
Motor Car Co. 

1233 Michigan Avenu 
CHICAGO 



CAMERON 



AIR-COOLED 

RUNABOUTS & TOURING CARS 
4 cyl.. 20-24 H. P., 3 Speed Selective, 
$900 $1100 
6 cyl. 30-36 H. .,$1500 
Equipment of ell models Include! 
Remy High-Tenf ioa Magneto 

CAMERON CAR CO., Beverly, Mass. 



The 28-30 H.P. Mitcheil~$1500 

Includes genuine $150 Splitdorf Magneto (free) 
end i inch larger tires than you get with any other 
car at this price. To have other cars equipped 
with these tiles you must pay $50 extra. 

Wi iu for full information today. 

MITCHELL MOTOR CAR CO. 
538 MHohall St. Raolne. Wis. 

Standard Manufacturers A.M.C.M.A. 




Gasoline 
Cars 

CATALOG READY 
GROUT AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Orange, Han, 



t 1 * jCoeomobile 

Co. of America 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 

A. L A. It 



Assemble your 6 cylinder car. Write tor dm 
HOWARD MOTOR WORKS. Yoriftr., N Y. 



"PITTSBURGH SIX" FOR 1M» 
Now Ready 

• Cylinders. 60 Hone Power. Fully 
Equipped. 4 Model* 
$1,750 S2.SO* $3,000 $3.Z*a 

Send lor Catalog 

FORT PITT MOTOR MFG. CO. 

NEW KENSINGTON. PA. 



DFA $500 and 
JU-*vJ $1000 

Gets-there- and-back, every day in the year, amd 
that • what counts most. Send for catalogue. 

R. M.0WENaC0.,fe-£-* 

General Sales Agents for the REO Motor Car Co. 




A hundred cars will confront you at the show 

There will be expensive cars and "cheap" cars, big cars and little cars, cars with 
this feature, cars with that, all claiming to be the BEST. 

BE CAUTIOUS. 

Look for the car that has plenty of size tor comfort, plenty of power for speed 
and hill climbing, plenty of style for appearance, made throughout of reliable, 
durable material and selling at a moderate price. 

All this yqu will find in the 



1909 



The price is $2,500, completely equipped. A marvel of grace, construction, 
durability and reliability at the highest price that anyone should pay for any 



The Speedwell Motor Car Co., Dayton, Ohio 
New York Office, 2002 Broadway, at 68th Street 

Exhibiting at the Shows. 
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ONE QUALITY FOR ALL MODELS 
ONE PRICE FOR ALL BUYERS 

g>tobtrarb=®apton 

Touring Cars, Roadsters, Runabouts, Limousine, 
Coupe and Landaulet. A Line of American care 
that STAND OUT :: Write for '09 Catalog 

THE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO., Daytoa, Ohio 



The Gaeth Proposition for the Dealer 
Is Exceptional—Investigate IT! 

Four Models — 7-Passenger Touring Car, Short 
Coupled Body, Tourabout, Limousine, all 
$3,500 
(except the Limousine) 
Write us to write you what we will do. Address 
Dept. A 

THE GAETH AUTOMOBILE CO. 

Member A.M.C.M.A CLEVELAND, 0. 




ORBIN' 



Foi - ABILITY - Note our Hill Climb Records 

ENDURANCE - Note our Kansas City perfect icore 
SATISFACTION - Consult our customers 
APPEARANCE - SEE OUR CAR. 

CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORPORATION, 

New Britain, Conn. 

Will exhibit at Madison Sq. Garden Show, Jan. 16-23, 1909 




gn One of the features of the Grand Central Palace Auto 
Show, opening in New York City on New Year's eve, 
will be the exhibit of the famous "MIDLAND MOTOR 
CAR." For its lightness, its enormous power and speed, 
the MIDLAND, at $2,250, has few rivals in the American 
field to-day. Its friends say of it that it's "Made right 
looks right and stays right." 

MIDLAND MOTOR CO., MoUne, 111. 




AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 

1909 MODELS 

INCLUDE 

48 BL P. Racers, Runabouts, Touring Cars & Limousines 




MEADOWBROOK MODEL— Winner of the 91000 Cash Prise- 
Opening ol Vanderbl'.t Course 

EXHIBITING AT PALACE SHOW 
17-22 H. P. TOWN CARS $3200.00 

TAXICABS COMPLETE AND CHASSIS 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED FACTORY IN THE WORLD 

Allen Kingston Motor Car Co., 3 w ^| v J 4 yoI3c reet 

WALTER C. ALLEN, President 
New England Agency, 887 BoyUton Street, Boston Mass 



THE CAR 

De Luxe 



OLDSMOBILE 

You see them wherever you go 
They go wherever you see them 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich. 



The Automobile Handbook 

A practical book for owners, 
operators, and mechanics. Inclira" 
road troubles, motor difficulties ana 
other contingencies and now"! 
handle them. By L. EUKJTT 
BROOKS. 320 pages. Numerous 
illustrations. Full leather, limp. 
Price, J1.50. Address The Auto- 
mobile, 231-241 West 33th St., New 
York. , 



Get the $230 OrlolMl Motor 
Bnogy $400 for 12 W.F. Top 
S25 extra. »Over 600 in ot. 
Invented by an engineer slier 
10 years labor in auto wort. 
Speed 4 to 40 mils po 
50 to 100 miles on ones™" 
of gasoline. Will cbrnb t»? 
\UiT — tuT&andronininiidaiKisa*' 
GtiaranteSfor one year. Writ* for catalog 
momal letters. «c._ Co . (r^ts* 
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CAR. 





MING/ 1 



"In building the Velie Automobiles, we have sought to employ the same 
correct, modern and economical methods of manufacture that have brought 
so prominently into good repute the vehicle of ths same name." 



VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 

MOLINE, ILL 



CHICACO BRANCH 
1615-17 Michigan Ave 



$1750 

F. O. B. MOLINE 




[uipped wim Magneto, Speedometer; Glass Fro 
5 Lamps, Generator, Jack and Tools. Guaranteed. 




$1750 

F. O. B. MOLINE 



The "VELIE 30" has a 30 H. P. Motor, Selective Type Transmission, 
Floating Type of Axle, 1 10-inch Wheel Base, Touring 
Car, Baby Tonneau and Roadster. 



Our Mr. H. C. Moore 
will be at the New 
Astor House during 
show week, December 
31st to January 7th. 



A^TIITC THERE ARE REASONS WHY THIS AGENCY IS VALU- 
AUbn I O ABLE TO YOU. WRITE FOR REASONS AND DETAILS 

VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 



FACTORY: MOLINE, ILL. 



1615-17 Michigan Avenue 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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P> O. B. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

MAGNETO INCLUDED 

—OF COURSE 



IF YOU'VE DECIDED TO 
BUY AN AUTOMOBILE 

AN AD-FULL OF ADJECTIVES-a page of pretty platitudes will not suffice to appease 
your cravmg for facts and figures— if you've made up your mind you will buy a car and 
it s now only a matter of deciding which car will best suit your particular needs. 

YOU WANT INFORMATION— some facts you can tie to-some points you can compare- 

and the more the better— with similar points in other cars. 
SO WE WON'T jn ad _ we , u ^ bo _ ied ^ ^ 

of complete specifications showing just how the E-M-F "30" is made, of what, and why. 

Y0U S^7 N ? BY COMPAR^ON that this car is a full-sized, 5-passenger automobile. 

n+^f ei i slon f 1 . as fher selh for twice M much and j £_ mu « h larger _ than 
any other car selling for the same price. 

IF Y ™n<£5S w? RS ?f D in i h l T^* 1 ^ 1 lore of motor car construction you will find all 
£ If y° u .dont know, then you know someone who does know-and the 
^faSrfSTi^^ Spdl SUperi ° rit y in a car the stronger will be his ver- 

A ™te°L I SS2 t ? IGEST 5 D THIS thoroughly look up the nearest E-M-F "30" dealer 
-there are 500 of them-and arrange for a demonstration-that will settle the question. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 



MOTOR — HORSEPOWER — 30. 
ings are entirely eliminated in the E-M-F? "30." 

cov^^p^steel^lns'SS 0%? u^afcatTuSnn ^ h ?° 
supporting motor in frame the E-M-F motor is carried ™ ""5* f °T 
members in "U» S ection-no heavier-three times 

for^d^ifems^dSgrou!^ 2 ^^;^?™ T^'h' d ™» 
Morn!"*"* 



scientific design, accurate workmanship and large valves be made to 
acveiop 30 to 35 horsepower at 1,000 revolutions per minute, or it 
ways cp ,6 ~ ,f Tal ™ »« under siie or the design faulty in other 

. fr Y^ L . VE .PQRTS. Inlet and exhaust passages very large and unob- 
srructed— eliminating all chance of eddy-currents, ensuring maximum 
power efficiency and perfect cooling qualities. 

V i AI i VE OPERATION. Single cam-shaft made from high grade 
steel, drop forged with all cams integral. After milling, cam-shaft « 
case hardened, and all cam surfaces as well as bearings are ground to 
micrometncal accuracy— guarantees silent running and consistent per- 
formance at all times. 

CRANK SHAFT. Is offset y t " from centre line of cylinders— still 
anotner increase in power efficiency with minimum ot wear on cylinder 
walls and pistons. Crank shaft, drop forged from special steel. Tares 
mam bearings— all large and extra long. All bearing surfaces ground. 
flange, forged integral on crankshaft carries fly-wheel— ground to en- 
sure perfect centre. Fly-wheel is also given a running balance at maxi- 
mum motor speed to ensure accuracy and absence of vibration. 

. CRANK SHAFT BEARINGS. Special babbit ("White metal" alter) 
bronze anCe b ' St modern P"ctice. Cam,shaft bearings, phosphor- 
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CONNECTING RODS. Drop forced steel. I-beam cross section. 
Crank-pin bearing equal length each side of centre — not off-set. Piston 

Ein bearings, phosphor-bronze. Wrist pin bearings, marine type — not 
inged. Lined with die-cast babbit. Shims provided for adjustment, 
which is easily made through large hand holes in bottom of crank case. 

,., p *STONS. Extra long — 5" — ensuring good compression and long 
life. Each piston ground, fitted with four rings, and each set is 
weighed to ensure perfect balance of reciprocating parts — a talking- 
point with some makers — a matter of course with us. 

PISTON RINGS. Eccentric type; ground on periphery-face to con- 
form to exact bore of cylinder; also on both sides. 

PISTON PIN. Special case-hardened steel ground; drilled hollow to 
ensure _ perfect lubrication. Pistons, connecting rods, crank-shafts and 
all reciprocating parts are mechanically balanced to eliminate vibration. 

LUBRICATION. Splash — automatic, vacuum feed — reliable and eco- 
nomical. Oil reservoir cast integral with aluminum crank case. After 
having tried countless mechanical "positive feed" oiling devices and 
found them all wanting in some particular, foremost engineers have 
decided that the only really positive feed is by gravity; and experience 
proves that no amount of piping to cylinders and bearings will ensure 
the same liberal oiling to all moving parts as the old, original splash 
system, by which the entire mechanism is kept constantly bathed in oil. 
The one shortcoming of the gravity feed system was the necessity for 
throttling the feed to prevent flooding, and the tubes frequently became 
clogged at the valves. 

By our system of vacuum regulation — the utilization of one of the 
simplest principles in nature — we are able to use large tubes, M". This 
absolutely insures free flow of oil from the reservoir, and a constant 
level in the crank case. Radius: on one filling of oil reservoir, 300 to 
500 miles, according to road conditions. 

COTTER PINS, lock-nuts, keys and taper pins are used at every 
point to guard against any part getting loose. 

OIL CUPS. Are orovided for every joint that may at any time re- 
quire lubrication — steering knuckles, spring connections, operating shafts, 
etc., etc. 

IGNITION. Double system, consisting of (a) magneto, (b) battery. 
The magneto is not an extra or "special equipment. It is as much a 
part of the E-M-F. motor as the valves, and is included in the list 
price of the car. Gears and all moving parts enclosed in oil tight, 
dust and water proof case. In this regard the E-M-F. car sets a pace 
for the world, high priced cars included. 

ENGINE GEARS. Cam-shaft and Magneto gears all enclosed and 
separated from crank chamber. Gears lubricated by non-fluid grease — 
not cylinder oil. 

COOLING. Is by large centrifugal pump — high efficiency at slow 
engine speeds ensunng cooling in hill climbing and hard pulling over 
muddy roads. Belt driven, stamped steel fan mounted on engine — not 
attached to radiator. Eccentric belt adjustment. 

CARBURETOR. Improved simple float, single jet — our own design. 
Very flexible and economical. Carburetor is located on driver's side of 
motor, away from hot exhaust pipes and other parts — readily accessible. 

CLUTCH. Improved expanding- ring type. Leather faced. Contained 
in fly-wKeel. Oil groove in fly-wheel with holes drilled for escape of 
oil obviates all liability of clutch slipping from this cause. Takes hold 
gently — and holds when engaged. Adjustment, accessible and easy. 

TRANSMISSION. Type — Selective sliding gear. Gear case integral 
with differential housing in rear axle — "the unit power transmission 
system" so generally approved by engineers of late. Gears made from 
E-M-F. formula special steel. Accurately cut and oil treated. Instead 
of squared shaft for sliding gears, round shaft with four keys integral 
has been adopted — key-ways milled and ground. Gear centers also 
ground to ensure perfect alignment on shaft and silent running — details 
of construction heretofore known only to the highest priced cars. 

SPEEDS. Three forward and reverse — direct on third. 

GEAR RATIO. Standard, 3% to 1. Speed of car, 50 miles an hour, 
down to 2, (you won't believe it till we show you) on high. 

DRIVE. Direct through universal jointed propeller shaft to bevel 
gear on differential. Two universal joints. Pressed steel torque shaft. 
Gears extra large, accurately cut and made from special alloy steel. 

DIFFERENTIAL. Bevel gear type — four pinions — another feature 
heretofore considered too expensive for any but high priced cars. 

REAR AXLE. E-M-F. exclusive design. Right and left housing 
sections drawn from sheet steel and heat treated, giving extra strength 
Fitted with truss rods. Hyatt Roller Bearings in hardened and ground 
removable sleeves carry load. Differential thrust bearings, babbit be- 
tween ground steel washers. No balls to split— no adjustment to get 
out of order. Made right to stay right. Thrust of drive pinion sup- 
ported by Timken Roller Bearing. 

Auto genous welding — acetylene-oxygen process — discussed so much in 



engineering circles and trade journals of late is used in this axle as 
well as in several other parts of the car. 

Thanks to drawn steel, auto -gen o us welding and "clean" design, this 
axle is lighter than any other live or floating axle on cars of similar 
weight and power— notwithstanding the entire transmission mechanism 
is incorporated tn it. 

All gears — transmission and differential — as well as all shifting 
mechanism, are immersed in an oil bath. And the transmission-axle 
case as well as motor crank-case are absolutely oil tight— no mucking of 
floor boards or dripping on pavements. Provision is made to prevent 
the oil working out at the axle ends when the car is left standing 
on an incline. Liberal road clearance. 

FRONT AXLE. I-beam type. Drop forged in one piece^-not welded 
in centre. Heat treated. Spring perches forged integral. Liberal safety 
factor. Spindles off-set back of yoke-posts — scientifically correct — af- 
fords easy steering, with tendency to go in straight line. Steering 
knuckles and all connections drop forged from steel — no castings. 
Two-point ball bearings, hubs and all joints bronze bushed. 

STEERING GEAR. Irreversible, worm and sector made from special 
steel case hardened. All bearing surface-ground. Connection from 
steering arm, at right, to left knuckle arm, obviates all tendency to 
"crankiness" on rough roads. 

CONTROL. Gear-shift lever at right of driver. Throttle and spark 
levers on left side of steering post, below wheel — operated by fingers 
of left hand without releasing grasp on wheel. Right hand free for 
emergency brake and gear shifting — the ideal control, rapidly super- 
seding the fad for levers on top of wheel. Auxiliary foot accelerator. 
Clutch operated by left foot, service brake by right foot. Emergency 
brake by hand lever on right — ratchet lock. 



WHEELS. Artillery type, 
first grade second growth hickory. 



Large spokes — 12. Spokes and felloes 
Morgan & Wright. Universal 



TIRES. 32" x 3^" on all wheels, 
quick-detachable rims. 

BRAKES. Four— all acting on rear hubs — none on transmission. 
Service brake, contracting steel bands, camel-hair lined, acting on 
pressed steel drums integral with rear hubs. Emergency brakes, in- 
ternal expanding rings in same drum — metal-to-metal. Both sets double 
acting. Grip on drum is intensified by motion of car after brakes have 
been applied. Service brakes being on outside renders adjustment easy. 
Pressed steel disc closes drum, making it dust proof. 

SPRINGS. Front, semi-elliptic Rear, full elliptic. Extra wide for 
this weight of car— z". Driving thrusts and braking strains taken by 
two radius rods— not by springs. 

FRAME. Pressed steel — U-section. Side members straight — weak- 
ened neither by off-setting nor dropping. 

MUFFLER. E-M-F. design, silent. Silences by radiation— not by 
obstruction. Absolutely no back-pressure. 

FENDERS. Enameled steel in the newest style, most approved 
enclosed- full-length-of-t he-car type. 

MATERIALS. Cylinders made from special formula highest grade, 
fine grain, gray iron. Intake pipe, brass. Exhaust pipe, g;ray iron. 
Crank case, aluminum. Frame, gears, springs, axles and driving shafts 
all made from special steels — each from an alloy best suited to its 
peculiar service, and all from E-M-F. formula. Operating levers, 
spring supports, spring clips, shackles, brackets, rod-ends, etc., steel, 
heat treated. All smaller parts, not drop forged, are pressed or 
stamped steel — no malleable castings enter into the construction of the 
car— maximum strength with minimum weight, and absolute assurance 
of the safety factor desired. 

BODY TYPES 

TOURING CAR. 5 passenger, roomy tonneau with liberal leg-room. 
Latest style, most approved, straight-line type. Handsomely finished. 

The "TOURABOUT" — an E-M-F. innovation. A classy 4-passenger 
car. Rear seats detachable, leaving room for trunks and baggage. A 
rumble seat is included in regular equipment; when attached makes a 
natty 3-passenger roadster. 

WHEEL BASE. 106". TREAD. Standard— sW* Special for 
Southern Roads 61". 

WEIGHT. Touring Car slightly under 1,800 pounds. 
GASOLINE CAPACITY. 15 gallons. OIL, 1 gallon. 
COLOR. E-M-F. Red. 

PRICE. With standard equipment, pair acetylene headlights, and 
generator ; side oil lamps, tail lamp, lamp brackets, tube horn, tire 
repair kit and tools — magneto included of course — $1,250 F. O. B.. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The debutante of the season, the "EWING" car, will make its bow to the Public 
on New Year's Eve, before the footlights of the American Motor Car Manufacturers' 
Association, at their Ninth International Automobile Show at Central Palace, New York. 

The "EWING" car has been designed by a staff of competent engineers under 
the direction of Mr. L. P. Mooers, with a view to building what the trade of the world 
has demanded, a thoroughly high class up-to-date Town-car and Taximeter-cab. This 
has been accomplished by the Cleveland Autocab Company, at Geneva, Ohio. 

BUILT FOR RELIABILITY, WITH BEAUTY OF DESIGN UNSURPASSED. 

Write for descriptive circular and prices. 



The Automobile 
Trade Directory 



Subscription Price, $5.00 a Year 
Single Copies $1.50 



231-241 Wefft 39th Street 
NEW YORK 



£T The sole purpose of The Automobile Trade Directory 

is to tell the buyer who makes the thing he wants and 
the arrangement of our classified lists presents the advertiser's 
name and announcement to the purchaser just when the latter 
wants the identical thing advertised. It is constantly referred 
to by Managers, Mechanical Engineers, Superintendents, Pur- 
chasing Agents, the men who specify and buy parts and 
material for the construction of cars, 
and by Dealers, Garages, Supply 



aTT Advertisers are loaned oar 



. complete Mailing Lift of the 
trade to enable them to follow 

Houses, and the entire trade. ^t^'Sffi'SiVSSSS 




1909 Prices Reduced $1.000 

„»£.° r S! e, '~ scU hereafter tllis highest of all high-grade cars at the price 
SIj! ?heaper cara, we have increased our working capital bi $350 000 
SS? rUf 9 "* 1 ? ?S* facl °T y <"*>»*K Send for our book of customer" 
letters telling of the i experiences of the most prominent men of affairs in 
this country with their Matheson cars, covering thousands of miles of 
service everywhere. ■ u * 




50 H. P. 1909 Touring Car 
SO H. P. 1909 Roadster . . 
SO H. P. 1909 Tourebout . 
50 H. P. 1909 Limousine 
50 H. P. 1909 Landauiet . 



Ntw Price Former Price 
$4,500 $5,500 
4,350 5.000 
4,350 5.000 
5,500 6,500 
5,500 6.500 



MATHESON AUTOMOBILE CO. 

Main Sale. OBlce. 1886-1888 Broadway. New York City 
"««'"« wanted. In all open territory 



Automobile 
Catechism 

For the Use of Owners and Drivers of Cars Fitted 
with Internal Combustion Motors 



FORREST R. JONES, M.E. 

President of the Manhattan Automobile School 



THIS is the most practical, up-to-date work on the subject in the 
English language. It is published in pocketbook form, with sip- 
grade leather cover, and printed on especially tough paper, si n » 



lar apparatus, it treats or tne automooue in moacm » ui V , „. v l- 
troubles that may arise in the course of ordinary use and that raw 
remedied by the driver himself. It is written in plain 
the most helpful, authoritative, and comprehensive manual tasr naw"< 
appeared. The subject matter is in the form of question •""•"S'JJJ 
an exhaustive cross index makes immediate reference posBDis in 
particular case. 

Site, 4} by 7 inches. Pages U4< 
With Drawings. 

Price, in genuine Morocco Cover, gilt edges, $2.0° 
Including postage 



Order from the publishers 

The Class Journal Company 

231-241 West 39th Street New YorkClfjr 
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THE TOWN CAR 




As a Limousine 

Also supplied as a 
landaulet, runabout 
and with open body 




Packard Motor Car Company 

Detroit , Michigan 
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We Make Sixes Exclusively 

There are many sixes on the market. And every one of them but ours (so far as we know) is made by a manufac- 
turer who also makes fours. These makers just add two cylinders to a four and call it a six. 

Most of them don't care whether you buy a four or a six, because they expect to get you " coming or going." And 
if you seem to prefer a four, the chance is that they will NOT tell you what a mistake you are making. 

We do not ask you to purchase a 




because we make sixes exclusively. Instead we are making sixes exclusively because sixes are superior to all other types. 
And we can prove it to you just as we have done to hundreds of others. 

The Winton Six isn't a four with two added cylinders. It is a Six from the drafting room to the shipping depart- 
ment, from the radiator to the tail lamp. And because it is a real Six (not a makeshift) the Winton Six proves in its work 
all the points of superiority we claim for it. 

The Winton Six starts without cranking. 

Runs as sweetly and as quietly as a watch. 

Makes hill climbing simple and easy. 

Minimizes gear-shifting, eliminates motor vibration, and goes the route like coasting down hill. 
This car holds the world's upkeep record of 4343 miles on One Dollar expense. We send the sworn"records upon 
request. 

We shall be pleased to send descriptive literature which fully presents the advantages enjoyed by the Winton Six 
owner. Our book. Twelve Rules to Help Buyers," applies to all cars and will aid you in making a safe purchase. Write 
for literature to-day. or 

THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 

Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 

919 Berea Road CLEVELAND. OHIO, U. S. A 
Wintnn Branch Houae. i„ New York. Beaton. PhiUdelphia. Baldmore Pituburg. De troi , Chicago. Minneapolis. Seattle and San Francisco 

Winton agencies in all important places. 

SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN SHOW, NEW YORK. JANUARY 16-23 
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The Atlas 3-cylinde.- Touring Car is equipped with the Atlas two cye'le simple, flexible, efficient, 
indestructible engine. The 3-cylinder two cycle Atlas engine has the light multiple impulses o{ 
the six cylinder, four cycle type without any of its complications or rapid deterioration. The 
numerous poppet valves, valve-shafts, adjustable bearings, cams, springs and dozens of other small 
ikable, wearable parts are completely eliminated in the Atlas. 

THE ENGINE IS PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 

1909 Touring Car has pressed steel frame. 110" wheel base geared pump, geared oiler and 
geared fan, Atwater Kent ignition, $ elliptic rear springs, 34x4" tires, aluminum body, handsome 

lines, extreme ease of rifling, full equipment of lamps 
and generator or tank; price $2,000. 

The 1909 line; 
2-Cylinder Runabouts Town Car 



3-Cylinder Runabouts 
3-Cylinder Touring Car 



Taxicab 

Delivery Wagon 




WILL EXHIBIT AT GRAND CENTRAL PALACE DE- 
CEMBER 31.t to JANUARY 7th. SPACE 9, 
SECTION N. 

ATLAS MOTOR CAR CO. 

94 Birnie Avenue, Springfield. Mass. 

New York Office, 1876 Broadway 
Send for catalogue and two cycle catechism. 



ST ROM BERG 



SIMPLY A PERFECT CARBURETER 



Works Best— Lasts Longest and Costs Least 

in the end, for many good reasons, all of which are set forth, described, 
illustrated and technically explained in Circular No. 1, 
which we would like to 
send you. 



IT IS 

BAD POLICY 
TO LET WELL 
ENOUGH ALONE 
WHEN YOU CAN DO BETTER 

Write for Circular No. 1 TO-DAY 

STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY 

Main Office and Factory, 1253-1255 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 

EASTERN BRANCH — N. Y. C. 24. -2 Thoroughfare Biding, .B^^dM^**-^ |_<g5J jg; 
NEW ENGLAND BRANC 11-Bwton, Massachusetts. «/» n ^^n^W5i. R. Johnson, Mgr. 
WESTERN BRANCH — San Francisco, California, 426-8 van wess Avenue, v»m. 




At the 
Palace 
Show. 



The Most Elaborate 
Carbureter Exhibit 
Ever Made. See It. 
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THE MODEL "M" WHITE STEAMER 
is the Most Luxurious Car 
on Hie Market 




The luxury of the White Steamer is unequalled by any other machine. There is no 
car, however expensive, which has better upholstery, better springs or better finish. Owing 
to the compactness of the mechanism, the body is much more commodious than in any car 
of similar wheel-base (122 inches). Few other makes have such a liberal tire equipment 
(36x4 on the front wheels and 36x5 on the rear wheels). 

The luxury of any car, however, depends largely upon its riding qualities, and here 
the White is "in a class by itself." It is the only car where starting and changes of speed 
can be effected without jerks or jolts. It is the only car which runs noiselessly under all 
conditions. It is the only car which is free from vibration, because it is the only car where 
the power is applied evenly and continuously, and not spasmodically. 

Just as our Model "M," priced at $4,000, is the most desirable of the higher priced 
cars, so our Model "O," at $2,000, predominates among moderate priced machines. 



Write for descriptive matter. 



THE WHITE COMPANY 



NEW YORK CITY. broedwe, el 62d Stieel 
BOSTON. 320 Newburr Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 629-33 North Breed Street 
PITTSBURG. 138-148 Be.Hr Street 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 



CLEVELAND. 407 Rockwell A.W"" 
CHICAGO. 240Mlch^"O A»."« 
SAN FRANCISCO. M.** W 

ATLANTA. 120-122 MerierU Strerl 
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